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THE  GATE 


F  THE  YEAR 


Friends,  we  stand  together  at  the  Gates  of 
the  Year — the  opening  Gates  of  a  New  Year. 
Shall  we  enter  the  portals  of  1915  together  and 
happily? 

The  wisest  of  us  cannot  see  very  far  down  the 
vista  of  the  year,  fortunately.  We  do  not  care 
to  know  beforehand  all  the  wonders  of  the  path- 
side.  For  now  we  shall  thbk  it  beauteous  and  a 
glad  sight  all  the  way.  The  Philosophy  of  Hap- 
piness is  ours  to  have  and  to  hold  and  none  shall 
say  us  nay.  Come  what  may,  we  are  full- 
armored  for  the  fight.  Our  sword  is  honest  pur- 
pose; our  buckler  is  stout  faith.  Our  battle — 
yours  and  ours — is  for  better  things  in  Farmland. 

In  stepping  through  the  Gates  of  the  Year  let 
us  resolve :  the  best  we  can,  that  we  will  do. 

Last  year  the  American  Farmer  gave  unto  the 
world  new  wealth  amounting  to  $5,000,000,000 
and  more.  This  year,  if  work  and  will  count  for 
aught,  the  earth  shall  bear  still  more  abundantly 
of  her  blessed  bounty. 

Last  year  AMERICAN  FARMING  started  to 
help  as  best  it  may.  We  hope  it  has  at  least 
added  a  bit  to  that  intangible  wealth  which  farm- 
ing people  cherish,  and  this  year,  if  work  and  will 
count  for  aught,  it  shall  be  yet  more  worthy  of 
your  comradeship. 

Here,  at  the  Gates  of  the  Year,  AMERICAN 
Farming  greets  you,  oh,  as  happily  and  as  kindly 
as  full  hearts  can.  AMERICAN  FARMING  wishes 
you  a  Happy  New  Year.  AMERICAN  FARMING 
wishes  you  the  best  year  of  your  life,  sunshine 
when  the  sun  should  shine,  rainfall  when  the  rain 
should  fall,  full-yielding  acres,  joyous  labor,  and 
the  abundant  love  that  fruits  from  the  sweet,  mod- 
est, deep-bowled  flower  of  appreciated  effort. 

The  Gates  of  the  Year.  Nineteen  and  Fifteen. 
May  the  twelve  month  yield  you  and  yours  even 
as  your  honest  hearts  would  have  it,  is  the  first 
wish  of  your  hoping-to-help  friendly  visitor, 

American  Farming, 
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Send  Us  Onlv  Three-Piece  Mission  Set 

WTa   «»tJ11    c.V>i»-v   TTmi    ■l-l-iio    Vtaniif i-Ail  T'nT'*™. 


We  will  ship  you  this  beautiful  Thr^- 
piece  Mission  set.  An  extra  special  bargain. 
This  handsome  three-piece  Mission  set  shipped 
to  you  for  only  50  cents  down  and  then  75  cents  a  month, 
or  only  $7.45  in  aJL  A  positively  staggering  value  and  one 
of  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  Look  at  this  big 
massive  set.  Order  it  shipped  on  approval  and  see  for  yourself  what 
an  elepaiit  set  this  is.  Send  only  the  first  small  payment  of  50  cents. 
If  it  fails  to  please  you,  ship  it  back  and  we  will  rctum  your  money.  This  mag- 
nificent Mission  set  is  just  one  of  the  many  extaordlnary  bnrnains  shown  in  our 
giant  catalog  and  bargain  list ,  which  we  wiU  seud  you  free.  W  rite  for  tbem  today. 

3  Pieces— A  Room  Full  of  Furniture 

This  superb  Mission  set  complete — three  pieces — is  made  of 
solid  oak  throughout  and  rich  brown  fumed  oak  finish, 
chair  and  rocker  upholstered  in  brown  imitation  Spanish 
leather,  table  top  measures  i4x»sH  inches.  Order  by  No.  A-H7. 


Special  Bargains 

Hundreds  of  bargains.  Truly  amazinc  values  in  everything 
for  the  home.  Get  our  preat  free  catalopr.  Furnish  your  home 
complete  with  the  most  clefirant  furnishingsatrock-bottom 
prices,  and  on  the  easiest  credit  terms.  Anything  you  want 
at  unheard  of  figures.  Do  not  delay.  When  you  get  this 
catalog,  just  satisfy  yourself.  Compare  them  with  others 
in  both  quality  and  price.  Everything  you  need  for  the 
home  will  be  found  in  it.  But  you  must  act  immediately  for 
many  of  these  extra  special  offers  are  limited.  Send  coupon. 

One  Year  to  Pay 

We  invite  you  to  open  an  accoont  with  as.  Oar  monthly-payTnent 

plan  is  the  most  Kenerous  ofTur  ever  made  to  the  public.  No  matter 
how  small  your  income  or  where  vou  live,  we  will  trust  you.  We 
will  Bhipit  to  you  for  a  very  emaU  payment  dnwn  and  then  a  little 
sum  each  month.  Don't  ko  without  thinira  for  your  home  when 
you  can  have  the  use  of  them  while  paying.  Enjoy  these  bemy 
tif  ul  things  now. 

30  Days'  Trial 


Order 

Right  From 


Tea,  send  oa  only  BOc 


■  this  luperb  rock 

masmvii  rocker  is  Amer- 
■  ■  ican  quarter-BBwed  oak 

m  m  mJ  ^  finlnh.richly  carved.  I  P- 
holitered  in  beat  grade 
Boa  ton  leather .  beau  ti  f  u  1 1  y  roffi  cd .  Lu  X  - 
uriouaeprinfr  seat.  Superbly  carved  baclc 
and  front  poaU.  A  very  Bpecial  barsatn. 
Only  50c  down  and  6Uc  a  mouth.  Only 
$3  95  in  all  for  tbia  elcRaat  maaaiva 
Bociier.  Order  by  No.  A119. 


^^^^    ^^^^  And  w*  ahip  you  this  Cl«- 

^^^H  ^0^^         Kant  Bad.   An  astounoing 

^r^^  ■  ~  barirain.  Only  50c  down  then  only 

■     ■  EOc  monthly.  Only  (3.96  in  all  for 

^^^^A^H  thiaaleranl  contlnuona  poatall- 

^  H.teelbed.    I  and  116  Inch  Pillara  S-18 

^^^W  ^^^V  Inch  fillinl  roda  Full  alia  4f<  6  Inch. 
^^^^^  ^^^^  onlr.  F>n'ah«<"hrou«houtln  Ibofamoua 
Vemla  Martin  Fini.h-loo"  like  b'^^^^^'iriS' 
«f<.r  hanrain  direct  from  thia  ad  if  you  wish  by  HO,  miv. 
Thta  oi? of  thS^at  bargain  offer,  wear,  making  now. 


 ,   oa  absolutely.  We  ehip  on  30  day*'  trial. 

you  are  not  perfectly  pleased  and  satisfied  with  your  purchase  return 
it  and  we  will  refund  your  money  promptly.  Can  any  offer  be  fairer? 
Can  any  business  be  more  square?  We  want  you  to  deal^with  us. 


We  want  you  to  become  one  of  the  may  thousands  of  the  delighted, 
Batisfied  customers.  Remember  that  when  you  are  dealing:  with  us- 
we  return  your  money  and  any  frieght  charRes  you  may  have  paid  ix 
yoa  are  not  satistied.  Can  you  expect  a  fairer  offer? 

 ITDf  IT  Mail  Coupon  NOW  for 

Coupon  flfcC  Giant  Bargain  Catafog 

.Tiiof  -fill  r>iif  fViA  fr*»A  r»flffllno"  f^nimnn  nnfl  mail  it  at 


Straus  &  Schram,  Inc.. 
Oept.37tt     3Sth  St.,  Chlcaco 

Please  Bend  me  absolutely  Iroe  and  ^ 
prepaid  your  big  bargain  lists— also  the 
catalogs  I  have  marked  with  X.  No  obli 
gations  on  me  whatsoever.  -w^^ 
□  General  House  Fumishingi     [  ]  Stovet  and  Ranges 


□  Jewelir       □  Laiiies' Clothiiig      □  Meo's  Clolliiiig 


Just  fill  out  the  free  catalog  coupon  and  mail  it  at 
once.  We  will  send  you  biggest  smasliing  bargain  catalog 
ever  published.   Simply  staggering  offers  on  every  page.  Liook 
k      at  the  few  shown  here.  They  are  only  a  few  of  the  6762 
bargains  in   our  wonderful    catalog.    If  you  want  any* 
thing  in  furniture,  stoves,  rugs,  carpets,  men'a,  women 
and    children's  clothing,  pianos,  draperies,  curtains, 
go-carts,  silverware,  lamps,  clocks,  washing  machines, 
refrigerators,  etc.,  get  our  catalog  now  —  today. 


Jiy  Name  is.... 


Send  your  name  and  address  for  this  Moimj.oth 
Catalogue  and  Special  Bargain  List  of  Special 
Offers.  Just  fill  in  the  free  catalog  coupon  and 
k     mail  it  to  us  today.  DO  IT  NOW. 


and  wewfll  abfj^  yoa  this   

"  ■  ■  ,  mmda 
nerican 

'  quarter  aaweo  oax,  iioiaeii  nnish,  larga 
42x28  in. top.  maaaive.  ahaprly, Colonial 
legs,  large  magaiine  ahelf  and  roomy  drawer.  JIO  00  »ala«. 
An  astounding  olf er,  only  SOc  dowa  antf  7Se  a  MMh.  Oalv 
S7.6S  In  all.  Ordar  by  Na.  AI20. 


and  wewfll  ahlp  too  thIa  "lla- 
Send  us  CS  MUC  i"^"  Ool  nlal  llWary  table,  mada 
■  M  ■  m  selecled  bard  wood.  American 

DfllV  quarter  aawed  oak.  Koldeii  Aniali,  laria 

"""^  42x28  in. top.  maaaivo,  ahaprly, Colonial 


Jly  Address  is.. 


"iKyou'wouVd  Viice  to'have  any  of  these  special  bargains  shipped 
at  oDce  order  by  number  and  Bead  only  the  first  small  paymeoc 


\  Straus  &  Schram,  Inc. 


\^    Dept.  3711 


3Stli  St. 


Chicago,  nil 
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The  Faf mef-Bf e  e  dcf  and  His  Work 


B/EomRD  N.Wenworth 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandly  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 


THE  American  meat  producer  must  solve  the  problem 
of  quality  versus  quantity  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  professional  breeder,  the  showman,  and  the  ani- 
mal husbandry  professor  by  practice  and  precept  impress 
the  lesson  of  the  finely  finished  "butcher's"  type,  while 
the  rank  and  file  of  stockmen  sturdily  select  the  big- 
framed,  rapid-filling  "producer's"  animal.  On  individual 
merit  alone  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  qualitied, 
quick-feeding  type  is  more  desirable,  and 
under  approved  methods  of  rearing  also 
more  profitable.  But  in  average  stock 
farming  two  factors  enter  that  prevent 
the  feeder  from  realizing  this  profit. 

In  the  first  place,  only  the  profes- 
sional breeder  makes  the  entire  farming 
scheme  tributary  to  his  live  stock.  This 
means  that  where  the  professional  stock- 
man would  rush  his  young  stock  from 
birth,  marketing  baby  beef,  Easter  lambs 
or  March  pigs  in  November,  the  average 
feeder  uses  the  summer  months  for  his 
general  farming  and  roughing  his  stock 
on  pasturage,  and  devotes  the  winter 
months  to  grain  feeding  for  market. 
These  two  systems  naturally  call  for  two  different  types  of 
animals:  the  first  an  early  maturing  sort  that  ripens  while 
growing;  the  second,  the  kind  that  develops  great  frame  on 
cheap  pasture  feed  and  fills  out  economically  and  rapidly  on 
the  winter's  grain. 

In  the  second  place,  the  average  stock  farmer  is  much 
more  sensitive  to  the  vagaries  of  the  market  than  the 
commercial  breeder.  He  either  is  feeding  directly  into 
this  market  or  is  breeding  the  females  that  yield  the  mar- 
ket-makers. Bitter  experience  has  taught  him  that 
through  a  period  of  years  he  is  safest  in  rolling  a  maxi- 
mum tonnage  onto  the  market,  the  years  when  the  quality 
of  his  product  was  improved  by  a  proportionate  shorten- 
ing of  weight  being  on  the  average  the  most  unprofit- 
able. In  fact,  the  market  buyers  themselves  recognize 
that  they  do  not  pay  what  they  should  for  the  quality 
they  so  loudly  seek.  A  potent  reason  for  this  lies  in  their 
own  ingenuity.  When  the  quality  product  was  not  in  the 
country,  they  developed  the  great  cutting  and  canning 
system  whereby  relatively  choice  bits  were  obtained  from 
animals  that  were  predominantly  fit  for  the  tank.  Variety 
after  variety  of  attractive  retail 
cuts  were  devised  from  the  hand- 
like tenderloin  stripped  from  the 
wornout  dairy  cow,  or  the  sliced 
and  ground  portions  of  stripped 
back,  rib  muscle  and  thigh. 
These  devices  so  limited  the  field 
for  prime  heavy  beef  that  it 
takes  only  a  few  loads  of  the 
highest  class  steers  to  swamp  the 
market.  The  changing  retail  de- 
mand has  had  a  similar  effect  on 
the  prime  heavy  hog  and  the  fat 
wether.  Hence  the  quality  stuff 
advocated  by  the  animal  hus- 
bandman is  in  national  amounts 
a  market  Uncertainty. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  con- 
ditions, the  country  really  does 
need  better  stock.  The  steers  and 
wethers  that  were  profitable  on 
cheap  land  find  that  margin  cut 
on  the  corn-belt  farm.  The 
Batcock  test  shows  dismaying 
percentages  of  "boarder  cows," 
and  the  proportions  of  horses 
so  indistinctive  in  type  and  use- 
fulness  as  to  be  unclassable  ac- 
cording to  the  four  chiei  mar- 
ket kinds  is  disturbing.  There 


is  a  definite  field  for  the  breeder.  The  bulk  of  the  improve- 
ment must  come  from  the  American  farmer  himself,  be- 
cause he  appreciates  best  his  own  economic  needs. 

A  very  sharp  distinction  exists  between  what  the 
farmer-breeder  and  the  professional  breeder  seek.  To 
the  farmer-breeder  everything  is  weighed  on  the  scales  of 
market  demand,  while  the  commercial  breeder  manipulates 
additional  values  due  to  purity  of  breeding,  fashion,  fancy 
points,  and  hypothetical  transmitting  powers  in  relation 
to  these.  So  much  of  this  is  intangible  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  farmer  to  sneer  at  values  the  professional 
breeder  obtains.  At  least  the  farmer  frequently  doubts 
the  existence  (too  often  with  good  reason)  of  the  things 
on  which  the  claimed  value  is  based. 

With  the  market  as  his  principal  arbiter  the  farmer- 
breeder  can  figure  out  a  very  acceptable  set  of  values  for 
breeding  animals.  A  breeding  cow  should  be  worth  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  times  the  market  value  of  an 
average  steer;  a  bull  from  three  to  five  times  the  value  of 
a  cow.  A  young  sow  is  worth  about  one-fourth  more 
than  a  barrow  of  the  same  weight,  a  boar  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  times  the  value  of  a  sow.  A  breeding  ewe 
costs  about  twice  as  much  as  a  wether  of  the  same  weight 
until  one  enters  the  large  breeds.  A  ram  is  worth  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  a  ewe. 
These  differences  are  not  theoretical;  they  are  roughly 
based  on  what  breeders  usually  pay. 

With  such  proportions  as  a  basis,  one  gains  an  idea 
of  what  the  power  of  reproduction  is  held  to  be  worth, 
about  one  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  the  marketable 
meat  animal  in  the  female,  and  three  to  four  times  the 
same  value  in  the  male.  The  more  young  there  are  at  a 
birth,  the  nearer  together  the  values  of  the  market  ani- 
mal and  breeding  animal  approach.  This  is  due  to  the 
greater  ease  of  reproduction,  although  one  might  think 
that  the  most  efficient  reproductive  machine  ought  to 
bring  the  highest  price.  Values  here  are  based  on  supply 
and  demand,  however,  rather  than  on  efficiency. 

This  discussion  suggests  the  things  that  the  profes- 
sional breeder  practices  which  the  farmer-breeder  must 
eliminate  from  his  work.  Paying  high  prices  for  some 
particular  individual,  breeding  for  fancy  points,  keeping 
the  breeding  animals  in  high  fit,  developing  the  final  bloom 
or  finish  on  market  animals  that  the  professional  breeder 
can  aflford  from  an  advertising  standpoint,  and  showing 

animals  outside  of  a  local 
sphere,  should  all  be  tabooed  by 
the  farmer-breeder.  So  much  of 
this  brings  returns  as  advertis- 
ing only,  and  bears  such  little 
relation  to  market  value  that  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  consider 
them.  Only  when  he  desires  to 
advance  into  the  ranks  of  the 
profesional  breeder  can  such 
practices  be  permitted. 

It  is  usually  advocated  that 
showing  is  desirable  from  an  ed- 
ucational standpoint,  so  as  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  market  and 
breed  types.  While  roughly  such 
acquaintance  is  desirable,  it  is 
extremely  questionable  whether 
the  refinements  of  the  different 
breeds  and  types  can  be  made 
profitable  in  the  practice  of  the 
farmer-breeder.  Certainly  not 
every  fine  point  of  breed  distinc- 
tion is  related  to  function.  An 
excellent  chance  to  observe  the 
indifferent  relationship  of  some 
of  these  characters  is  found  in 
comparing  the  average  of  win- 
(By  Courtesy  of  the  Missouri  "^"5  tyP«  in  the  show  COWS  of 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.)  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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THOUSANDS  of  years  ago  the  world  was  not  car- 
peted with  grass,  flowers  and  growing  things  as  it  is 
now.  Once  it  was  a  great  rock,  a  rock  larger  per- 
haps than  our  world  is  now,  because  of  His  great  plan 
of  the  universe  the  Creator  had  this  earth  of  ours  cast  off 
from  a  great  fiery  mass  much  as  glowing  bits  of  fire  are 
thrown  from  a  pinwheel  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  When  a 
hot  ball  cools  it  becomes 
smaller  and  ofttimes  cracks. 
So  it  was  with  our  earth — 
the  great  fiery  hot  melted 
stone  cooled,  and  in  cooling 
cracked  into  great  frag- 
ments or  pieces  of  stone  as 
wide  as  some  estates  and 
countries.  We  shall  begin 
with  these  great  rocks. 

Without  any  trees  to 
shade  the  earth  and  without 
any  water  to  take  up  the 
sun's  rays  the  world  used 
to  be  hotter  in  the  day  time 
and  cooler  at  night  than 
now.  In  fact,  the  great  rock 
fragments  became  as  hot  as 
a  blacksmith's  forge  in  day- 
time and  freezing  cold  at 
night. 

In  the  picture  are  two 
glass  jars.  One  of  them  was 
placed  in  boiling  water  and 
while  still  hot  was  set  on 
a  cake  of  ice.  It  broke  be- 
cause the  cold  side  of  the 
glass  cooled  more  quickly 
than  the  warm  side.  The 
heat  of  the  day,  followed 
by  cold  nights,  made  the 
great  rocks  break,  split  and 
crack  just  as  hot  and  cold 
made  the  jars  split.  This 
same  action  goes  on  today 
just  as  it  did  thousands  of 
years  ago. 

When  a  can  of  milk 
freezes  solid  the  can  breaks. 
This  is  because  in  freezing, 
ice  takes  up  one-tenth  more 
space  than  the  water  from 
which  it  came.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  the  soil  water  dripped 
and  ran  down  through  the 
cracks  in  the  rocks.  Freez- 
ing, it  could  not  find  extra 
space  in  which  to  expand 
so  it  forced  the  great  rocks 
farther  apart,  splitting  them 
into  smaller  rocks  and  peb- 
bles. The  picture  of  the  snow-capped  mountain  shows 
large  piles  in  the  foreground  as  though  someone  had  ex- 
ploded a  great  charge  of  giant  powder  on  the  face  of  the 
cliff.    Frost  worked  this  wonder,  unaided. 

Let  a  drop  of  water  fall  on  a  stone  each  minute  for 
several  days  and  a  hole  is  worn  through  the  stone.  When 
the  snow  melts  in  spring  and  great  amounts  of  water  rush 
down  the  hills  and  through  the  rivers,  gullies  are  washed 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  the  banks  of  the  creeks 
are  worn  away.  When  you  turn  the  garden  hose  on  the 
dirty  buggy  or  automobile  the  dirt  is  washed  away.  The 
picture  of  the  valley  shows  how  the  water  has  rushed 
down  the  mountainside,  washed  out  gullies,  worn  away 
rocks  and  left  bare  stones  behind,  depositing  all  this 
washed-out  material  in  the  valley  below.  Rock  rolling 
against  rock  finally  makes  pebbles  from  boulders  and 


AGENCIES  OF 

1.  Heat  Variation.     2.  Frost 
Action.    6.  Weathering  by  Waves 
7.  Formation  of  Humus.    8  and  9. 


sand  from  pebbles.    Thus,  sand  is  made  from  rock. 

Warm,  sticky  snow  often  piles  up  on  the  roof.  Finally 
it  packs  so  that  of  its  own  weight  it  slides  down  to  the 
ground.  If  it  hits  shrubs  or  other  frail  things  it  breaks 
them.  You  have  rolled  snowballs  until  they  became  so 
large  and  heavy  that  you  could  roll  them  no  more.  You 
have  heard  of  great  piles  of  snow  in  the  mountains,  snow 

slides  so  great  that  when 
they  came  thundering  down 
from  above  they  carried 
whole  trains  and  railway 
tracks  along  with  them. 

Can  you  picture  a  pile 
of  snow  so  large  as  to 
cover  several  states?  Piles 
as  great  often  accumulate 
in  cold  regions  where  the 
snow  does  not  melt  as  fast 
as  it  falls.  It  takes  years 
for  these  snow  piles  or  gla- 
ciers to  form,  but  finally  of 
their  own  great  weight  they 
start  sliding,  carrying  ev- 
erything with  them  leveling 
hills  in  their  wake.  Cen- 
turies ago  one  of  these 
glaciers  came  down  from 
Canada  and  scooped  out  the 
Great  Lakes.  Most  of  the 
huge  boulders  to  be  found 
in  our  northern  Mississippi 
basin  were  dropped  by  the 
great  glaciers  in  melting. 
In  moving  they  ground  up 
rocks  and  mixed  the  soils 
from  different  regions.  The 
illustration  shows  a  glacier 
now  forming  in  Switzer- 
land. 

In  summer  we  often  see 
a  light  breeze  carrying  .dust 
along  with  it.  In  cleaning 
big  buildings  sand  is  often 
used  to  cut  away  the  dirt. 
When  you  finish  off  a  chair 
or  some  other  piece  of  fur- 
niture you  use  sandpaper  to 
smooth  the  surface.  Just 
so,  when  sand  is  blown 
against  a  rock  by  wind  the 
sand  wears  away  the  rock, 
just  as  rubbing  with  sand- 
paper wears  away  old  paint 
from  furniture.  The  soil- 
building  action  does  not 
stop  here,  however,  for  the 
wind .  carries  these  small 
particles  away  to  deposit 
In  places  we  find  sandhills 
which  the  wind  carries  from  place  to  place.  When  the 
dust  is  blown  from  the  rock  it  leaves  a  new  surface  ex- 
posed to  heat,  cold  and  water. 

The  picture  of  the  sandy  beach  shows  four  agencies 
at  work.  When  the  wind  is  high  it  causes  the  waves  to 
dash  against  the  shore.  This  washes  away  the  banks, 
bringing  parts  of  them  down  into  the  water  to  be  ground 
up  by  the  ceaseless  washing  of  the  waves  and  the  rolling 
of  sand  and  pebbles.  Rain  washes  the  sides  down  into  the 
lake.  When  the  waves  are  not  high,  sand  is  blown  against 
the  bluff. 

You  have  noticed  the  roots  of  great  trees  liftmg  up 
and  displacing  stones  in  the  sidewalk.  You  have  seen  how 
completely  roots  fill  a  hanging  basket,  and  how  they  seek 
out  and  fill  every  crack  and  crevice.    (Continued  on  page  18) 
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and  Wind.  6.  Wedge  Action  of  Roots. 
Work  of  Burrowing  Animals. 

them  at  some  other  point. 
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GOLD  bricks!  What  a  humorous  history  there  is  in 
those  words.  Every  time  I  read  in  the  city  paper 
that  some  would-be  slicker  has  tried  to  sell  a  gold 
brick  to  a  farmer  and  took  his  pay  in  a  check  on  a  sand  bank 
it  makes  me  laugh.  Some  people  think  they  are  so  smart, 
and  whenever  the  thought  becomes  a  hobby  they  are  ndmg 
for  a  fall,  sure  as  can  be.  .  . 

Why,  goodness  me,  I've  been  selling  gold  bricks  to  city 
people  regularly  for  several  years.  I  ship  them  all  wrapped 
up  in  nice  tissue  paper  and  pretty  little  cartons  with  the  farm 
name  on  one  side  in  red  letters  and  a  farm  scene  on  the 
other.  The  folks  who  get 
my  gold  bricks  seem  mighty 
anxious  to  have  them  regu- 
larly and  are  continually 
begging  me  to  take  on  an- 
other customer  or  two — 
their  wife's  mother's  family 
or  their  neighbor  on  the 
corner,  or  their  partner's 
newly-married  son.  So  I 
guess  I  am  safe  from  prose- 
cution yet  awhile,  though  I 
confess  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand it,  since  these  peo- 
ple are  really  paying  me  a 
very  fancy  price  for  what 
really  amounts  to  a  mixture 
of  water,  air  and  sunshine. 
My  farm  can  supply  water, 
air  and  sunshine  indefinite- 
ly; and  if  I  can  mix  them 
to  make  gold  bricks  and  get 
good  money  for  them,  I  tell 
myself  I'm  a  rare  capital- 
ist. I  am  preserving  my 
capital  intact;  that  is,  my 
farm  does  not  get  a  bit 
poorer,  as  long  as  I  sell 
only  air,  water  and  sun- 
shine. In  fact,  my  dairy  system  makes  the  dairy  part  of  it 
richer  all  the  time,  I  think.  If  you  don't  mind  my  excessive 
modesty  in  talking  about  myself,  I'll  try  to  tell  how  I  have 
it  all  figured  out: 

No,  I  have  not  been  a  dairyman  always.  I  started  out 
a  dairyman.  I  used  to  have  to  get  up  early  in  the  dead  of 
winter  and  hike  out  and  milk  our  old  red  cows.  They  had 
no  shelter  except  the  warm  side  of  a  rail  fence,  and  by  the 
time  I  was  grown  I  was  sick  of  the  job.  This  thing  of 
being  lambasted  into  the  mud  by  the  right  hind  foot  of  a 
justly  indignant  cow  is  no  fun,  and  I  decided  early  in  life 
that  if  I  couldn't  farm  without  milking  a  lot  of  cows  I'd 
quit.  But  I've  reconsidered  my  youthful  resolve.  I  know 
better  now.  Most  men  who  kick  at  dairying  kick  at  their 
cows,  too.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  cow;  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  cowhouse.  Dairying  to  be  successful  requires  the  proper 
tools  and  equipment  just  as  any  other  farm  operation. 

But  can  a  general  farmer  afford  to  waste  his  time  on 
milch  cows?  I  fancy  I  hear  someone  object  already.  For 
myself,  I  think  that  the  general  farm  is  not  complete  nor 
properly  balanced  without  a  dairy.  It  fits  in  all  along  the 
general  farming  system,  just  as  a  tongue  does  into  a  groove. 
It  furnishes  year-around  work  at  which  the  help  can  always 
be  profitably  employed.  It  provides  a  profitable  market  for 
farm-grown  feeds.  It  saves  the  fertility  on  the  farm.  It 
provides  skimmilk  for  the  pigs,  and  skimmilk  is  almost  as 
necessary  as  sows  if  one  is  to  keep  hogs.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  the  dairy  provides  a  good  sized  check  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Mine  always  comes  in  handy,  I  know,  and  every  farm 
is  better  off  for  having  some  part  of  the  income  assured  at 
definite  periods,  rather  than  waiting  for  all  of  it  in  a  lump 
when  the  crops  are  sold. 

There  is  doubtless  such  a  thing  as  getting  the  dairy  on 
the  general  farm  top-heavy.  Mine  has  always  been  small 
enough.  I  intend  to  enlarge  it  as  fast  as  I  may,  because  just 
at  present  I  never  felt  sUrer  of  my  ground.  I  started  with 
a  few  carefully  selected  high-grade  cows,  which  I  secured  at 
a  bargain  at  a  dispersal  sale  in  the  next  county.  Most  of  them 
proved  handsome  investments,  but  a  couple  were  star  board- 
ers sure  enough,  and  by  their  gocfd  looks  fooled  me  into  keep- 


A  FABU  DAISY  EQUIPPED  SENSIBI.T,  HONESTI.T  AlTD 
USEFULLY. 


ing  them  a  good  six  months  before  I  would  believe  it.  By 
then  the  evidence  was  so  strong  that  I  shut  my  stubborn 
eyes  and  let  them  go  to  the  butcher.  The  scoundrel,  I  be- 
lieve he  sold  me  back  some  steak  from  their  backs  the  very 
next  week.  It  was  as  tough  as  whit-leather,  and  if  anything 
should  make  a  farmer  angry  it  is  to  gnaw  on  a  tough  steak. 
He  cannot  help  thinking  all  the  time  who  it  is  that  must  be 
feasting  on  the  cuts  from  his  prime  baby  beeves;  probably 
someone  who  wouldn't  know  a  steer  calf  from  a  pair  of 
handlebars.  .  „ 

The  next  advance  step  in  "Clayborn's  Udder  project,  as 

one  of  my  corn-and-corn- 
alone  relatives  called  it,  was 
to  purchase  a  purebred  bull. 
I  was  going  slow,  yoU  see,  a 
lot  slower  than  I'd  ever  go 
again.    In  fact,  I  was  feel- 
ing my  way,  and  was  just 
a  little  timid  about  getting 
both  feet  in  and  splashing 
around  like  a  virile  splasher 
ought  to.    If  I  had  it  to 
do  over  I  wouldn't  have  any 
grades  at  all.   I'd  get  pure- 
breds  first  thing,  even  if  I 
could  buy  only  a  few.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  so  puffed 
up  as  to  be  blind  to  the 
wisdom   of   a  young  and 
poor    man    starting  with 
grades  and  slowly  breeding, 
up.   That  is  one  way  to  get 
a  solid  start.    But  when  T 
bought  my  grade  cows  they 
made  me  ashamed  of  my 
old  scrub  bull.    And  when 
I  bought  my  purebred  bull 
he  made  me  ashamed  of  my 
old  grade  cows.     So  why 
not  get  the  best  at  the  start  and  be  done  with  it?  The 
progressive   dairyman  is   bound  to  have  all  purebreas 
sooner  or  later,  so  why  not  soner?  One  can  mate  pure- 
bred bulls  to  grade  cows  from  now  till  doomsday  ana 
still  have  only  grade  produce   (he  may  call  it  hign 
grade)  as  far  as  registration  is  concerned.    Of  course,  it 
a  man  is  running  his  dairy  for  milk  and  milk  only,  that  s 
different.  But  I  don't  do  that,  try  not  to.  My  dairy  must 
yield  me  milk  and  cattle,  i.  e.,  gold  for  gold  bricks,  and 
gold  from  purebred  bulls  and  heifers.     The  farmer  who 
milks  cows  and  does  not  make  the  by-product,  their 
calves,  pay  the  big  share  of  the  expenses  is  missing  an 
opportunity.    A  lot  of  this  talk  about  the  "mysteries  of 
breeding"  is  all  bosh,  and  dust  for  the  eyes  of  us  vvho  are 
common  folk,  because— oh,  I  guess  I  must  save  that  tor 
another  time.  . 

There  is  also  this  to  be  said  for  the  man  with  pure- 
bred cows  of  which  he  may  be  proud:  No  small  part 
of  the  satisfaction  comes  from  studying  records  and 
families  and  sale  catlogs  and  show  reports  and  trying 
to  figure  out  the  result  of  this  or  that  mating,  how  best 
to  couple  the  stock  on  hand,  or  where  to  go  to  buy  an 
in-calf  heifer  with  a  view  of  improving  his  herd.  Then 
one  must  be  pretty  well  informed  if  he  is  to  get  the  top 
prices  for  his  surplus  stock. 

Do  I  do  all  this  dairy  work  myself?  I  should  say 
not  I  have  placed  a  quaint  little  Hollander,  about  as 
broad  as  he  is  long,  in  charge  of  the  dairy  and  his  word 
is  law  there.  He  knows  but  two  bosses  and  probably  the 
reason  he  is  so  faithful  is  that  they  seldom  boss.  Gentle 
suggestions  are  all  Heindrick  needs.  He  takes  these  from 
the  Lovely  Lady  and  the  unlovely  me.  Heindrick  wants 
the  best  way  in  his  little  dairy  kingdom,  and  once  he  gets 
it  he  has  it  for  keeps.  For  instance,  at  first  he  didn  t  like 
the  milking  machine  idea,  telling  us  that  it  was  intended 
that  cows  should  be  milked  only  by  calves  and  people. 
Now  he  knows  better  and  we  are  all  the  greater  folks 
his  estimation  because  we  diplomatically  forced  the  ap- 
paratus on  him.  When  we  explained  that  the  rubber 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

Feeding  grain  and  meat  and  horseflesh  into  the  greedy 
mouth  of  war  doesn't  count  for  much  in  a  constructive 

way.  Nevertheless, 

XT  -v  Ci.iJV«.5  most  of  the  world 
Have  You  btarted   Yet^       ^^^^^^  to  be  par- 

ticularly concerned 
about  constructive  measures  just  at  this  time.  However, 
let  no  one  mistake:  for  the  wanton  waste  someone  must 
surely  repay. 

Already  Europe's  live  stock  supply  has  been  greatly 
diminished.  And  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  shortage  of 
farm  animals  in  America.  Even  in  times  of  peace  it  was 
sound  advice  for  the  farmer  to  get  more  live  stock.  How 
much  more  should  it  apply  now  when  it  seems  as  if  all  the 
world  would  look  to  America  for  the  replenishment  of  its 
flocks  and  herds  and  studs. 

The  waste  of  war  will  be  repaired  after  the  horror  is 
past.  In  this  work  the  neutral  peaceful  countries  will  take 
the  greatest  profit — fruits  of  peace.  American  farmers 
should  surely  prepare  to  grasp  their  opportunities.  They 
must  lead  the  world.  As  has  been  pointed  out  the  easiest 
way  to  gain  within  the  next  decade  may  be  in  an  increase 
of  the  animals  on  the  farm.  We  may  be  called  upon  to 
restock  Europe's  farms,  as  well  as  to  supply  our  South 
American  neighbors  and  the  Orient  with  breeding  stock. 
Will  we  be  ready? 

The  part  of  wisdom  lies  here:  Raise  purebred  live 
stock,  li  you  are  doing  that  already,  raise  more  purebred 
livestock.  Raise  the  kind  you  like  best.  Mate  them  wisely, 
tend  them  well,  and  sell  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
The  quicker  the  American  farmer  makes  America  the 
home  of  the  purebred  the  quicker  will  he  have  a  lap  in 
which  to  catch  the  dollars  that  must  come. 


The  Milky  Way  is  one  of  the  direct  roads  to  Prosperity  Place. 


Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  still  very  much  with  us, 
and  is  liable  to  continue  a  menace  as  long  as  the  work  of 
n  ^  T^-  •   £     ^-  disinfection  hobbles 

rrompt  UlSiniectlOn  along  like  an  old  lady 

Necessary  with   a    crutch.  Some 

valuable  breeding  herds 
of  both  cattle  and  swine  have  been  infected  and  now  lie  in 
the  bottom  of  the  limy  trenches.  The  quarantine  district 
is  being  lessened  and  in  general  some  progress  toward 
eradication  is  being  made.  The  state  and  government  au- 
thorities seem  to  be  doing  the  best  ihey  know  with  the 
means  at  hand.  But  we  can  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  it 
is  winter  now,  as  far  as  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease is  concerned. 

Here's  the  rub:  A  herd  is  infected.  Immediately  it 
is  discovered  the  farm  is  quarantined,  a  trench  is  dug  and 
the  officials  come  and  slaughter  the  animals.  So  far  so 
good.    That  is  as  it  should  be  if  the  plague  is  to  be  got 


rid  of.  But  then,  when  dealing  with  a  disease  so  con- 
tagious it  is  utter  folly  to  slaughter  the  animals  and  not 
follow  up  at  once  with  complete  disinfection  of  the  farm. 
Where  the  herd  has  been  the  infection  is.  Birds,  dogs, 
and  curious  neighbors  carry  it  off  and  scatter  it  over  the 
country.  Immediately  after  putting  the  animals  in  the 
trench  the  thorough  cleanup  of  the  farm  and  the  disin- 
fection should  begin.  But  in  some  cases  the  disinfection 
gang  has  been  two  weeks  behind  the  killing  gang.  The 
officials  say  they  have  not  enough  men  nor  funds  to  do 
better,  and  probably  they  haven't.  But  at  that  they  had 
better  transfer  some  of  the  killing  gang  to  the  disinfect- 
ing gang  until  they  are  working  together. 

But  why  not  let  the  farmers  themselves  do  the  disin- 
fecting? Funds  or  no  funds,  they  want  to  be  rid  of  foot- 
and-mouth.  They  would  be  willing  to  donate  their  serv- 
ices to  disinfecting  work  in  their  own  community.  Let 
the  officials  send  one  of  their  force  to  act  as  foreman  of  a 
disinfecting  gang  of  neighborhood  farmers.  This  would 
be  placing  the  clean-up  in  the  hands  of  an  adequate  force. 
The  layman  can  handle  disinfectant  as  well  as  anybody. 
With  a  little  direction  he  can  handle  it  better  than  some- 
bodies we  have  seen. 

Foot-and-mouth  eradication  requires  cooperation  of 
the  finest  sort.  Here's  a  chance.  Put  farm  disinfection 
gangs  on  the  job.  Let's  get  rid  of  this  thing,  and  then  all 
take  a  whirl  at  hog  cholera. 


A  famous  breeder  of  Oxford  sheep  at  the  recent  dog  law  meet- 
ing ventured  the  opinion  that  tfie  most  innocent  looking  dogs  were  the 
dead  ones. 


From  Governor-elect  Frank  B.  Willis  comes  this 
letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  American  Farming: 

"I  take  this  oppor- 

As  to  the  Ohio  Situation  it^'ll^H^Z 

ment  in  the  editorial 
columns  in  your  issue  of  December,  1914.  As  an  Ohio 
farm  boy  I  assure  you  I  shall  do  my  very  best  to  give  the 
people  of  the  state  a  careful  and  economical  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  and  especially  to  do  what  I  can 
properly  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture — Ohio's 
greatest  industry." 


Are  you  sure  that  all's  well  with  your  well?  Full  many  a 
farm  home  has  discovered  that  disease  lurked  in  the  farm  well,  but  all 
too  late. 


Boost  the  Swine  Show 


Pursuant  to  our  editorial  announcement  of  last  month 
a  representative  body  of  swine  breeders  met  at  the  Fort 

Dearborn  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago on  Dec.  2  and  or- 
ganized   the  National 
Swine  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation.   A.  C.  Halliwell  was  elected  president  of  the  new 
organization  and  L.  E.  Troeger,  Chicago,  111.,  was  made 
secretary. 

The  new  association  starts  off  with  a  whirl.  It  con- 
templates great  things.  There  is  much  work  which  it  may 
do.  It  may  help  solve  the  live  stock  rate  problem  for  the 
railroads.  It  may  help  secure  helpful  dog  law  legislation. 
It  may  forward  the  cholera  fight.  But  probably  its  most 
important  work  is  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Swine  Show.  This  was  discussed  at  the  meeting.  It 
should  be  vigorously  promoted  until  it  becomes  a  reality. 
In  our  estimation  the  National  Swine  Show  is  big  enough 
in  idea  to  stand  apart  from  all  the  others.  It  should  be 
held  at  the  hub  of  our  agricultural  empire — Chicago — but 
at  a  time  when  the  other  shows  would  not  conflict  or  de- 
tract in  the  slightest  from  its  prestige  or  its  lessons.  The 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  is  the  world's  great- 
est show  of  domestic  animals.  The  National  Dairy  Show 
has  grown  to  be  a  conspicuous  world  show,  all  of  dairy 
cattle.  There  are  three  times  as  many  swine  as  milch 
cows  in  America.  A  National  Swine  Show  will  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  hog-raisers  than  any  other  thing  ex- 
cept the  eradication  of  cholera. 

It  costs  $1  to  become  a  member  of  the  National  Swine 
Growers'  Association.  If  you  keep  a  hog  you  cannot 
afford  not  to  belong.  Join  now.  Boost  the  National 
Swine  Show. 


Why  be  afraid  of  making  too  many  New  Year  resolutions?  We 
■ilways  need  a  good  supply  so  as  to  have  any  left  intact  on  the  second 
of  January. 

We  count  ourselves  particularly  fortunate  in  present- 
ing to  the  American  Farming  family  the  article  from  the 

pen  of   Prof.  Edward 

H„,.,  AUriii*  T«-?  N.  Wentworth  on  an- 

OW  About  It  f  other     page.  Prof. 

Wentworth  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  and  he  sets  forth  his  ideas  so  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  means.  Should  the  breeder 
of  farm  animals  continue  to  follow  in  the  path  of  the 
breeder  of  showyard  animals?  Maybe  you'll  have  a  new 
idea  after  reading  what  the  eminent  Kansan  has  to  say. 


Know  Your  Own  Car 


January,  1915 

The  American  farmer  is  adding  the  autoinobile  to  his 
regular  farm  equipment  because  he  finds  it  a  paying 

investment  in  more 
ways  than  one.  '  So 
many  farmers  are  au- 
tomobile owners  that 
the  agricultural  colleges  are  employing  specialists  to  im- 
part mstruction  in  this  line,  just  as  they  do  in  farm  ma- 
chinery or  dairying.  For  instance,  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames  has  placed  R.  A.  Leavell  in  charge  of  the  know- 
your-own-car  extension  work.  Prof.  Leavell  is  a  former 
garage  man  and  has  served  on  the  technical  committee  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association.  He  will  conduct 
automobile  institutes  in  30  Iowa  towns  this  winter.  By 
means  of  moving  pictures,  charts,  a  working  engine  model, 
sections  of  engine  parts,  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
Expert  Leavell  will  give  car  owners  and  prospective  car 
owners  concrete  information  about  carburetion,  ignition, 
lubrication,  tire  care,  and  all  manner  of  automobile  prob- 
lems. 

Is  such  advice  needed?  Well,  last  year  lowans  spent 
$13,500,000  for  tires,  $5,500,000  for  fuel  and  $700,000  for 
oil.  Fully  20  per  cent  of  this  was  wasted  owing  to  lack 
of  automobile  knowledge.  This  figures  about  an  average 
extra  expense  of  $33  for  every  one  of  Iowa's  115,000  car 
owners.  The  American  farmer  on  the  average  is  the 
most  proficient  car  driver  on  earth.  But  in  automobiles 
as  in  other  things  the  more  he  knows  the  more  he  wants 
to  know.  He  received  his  training  from  his  youth  up 
with  farm  machinery  of  all  degrees  of  complexity.  And 
an  automobile  is  an  interesting  thing  to  understand  and 
to  talk  about.  There  is  vast  room  for  spreading  motor 
car  wisdom.  Iowa  has  scored  a  point.  Why  not  take  a 
good  hint?  Know  your  own  car  and  your  neighbor's,  too, 
if  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Buying  good  seed  corn  is  not  an  "expense";  it  is  an  investment. 

A  government  expert  has  been  collecting  a  cattle 
census.    Before  he  turned  in  his  official  report  he  fell  into 

the  hands  of  city  news- 

Whose  Ox  Gored  Now?    p^p-  up^as 

coming  from  his  lips 

ran  about  as  follows: 

"Meat  at  50  cents  a  pound  and  shoes  at  $10  a  pair  are 
the  possibilities  of  the  next  two  years.  A  census  of  the 
cattle  of  the  country  shows  a  visible  supply  of  less  than 
35,000,000.  As  this  includes  calves,  yearlings  and  full- 
grown  stock,  the  number  of  animals  capable  of  breeding 
is  reduced  to  an  alarmingly  deficient  supply.  Meat  in 
America  will  be  a  rarity  before  the  war  ends,  with  its 
drain  on  our  supply.  The  number  of  cattle  has  dimin- 
ished and  the  population  increased  progressively  for  ten 
years,  until  now  they  are  too  widely  divergent  to  hope 
to  get  a  full  supply  for  at  least  ten  years  more.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  out  repeated  warn- 
ings without  avail.  Farmers  have  sent  young  calves  to 
market  and  slaughter-houses  have  killed  yearling  bullocks 
and  heifers  until  few  good  breeders  are  to  be  found. 
Ranges  no  longer  exist  in  Texas  and  other  cattle-raising 
states.  Unless  scientific  breeding  for  increase  is  general 
and  the  slaughter  of  calves  ceases  before  five  years  have 
expired,  America  will  find  herself  in  the  class  of  European 
countries  that  have  to  look  to  importation  to  supply  meat. 
Leather  is  low  now,  but  is  becoming  so  scarce  that  there 
will  not  be  enough  hides  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
within  a  year  or  two.  Already  the  skins  of  dogs,  horses 
and  other  animals  are  being  used  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. Protests  are  heard  from  many  manufacturers 
and  business  men  who  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  for- 
bidding exportation  of  all  meats  and  the  slaughter  of 
young  animals  of  all  kinds  until  the  American  supply 
reaches  a  safe  balance." 

We  almost  shouted  "hoo-ray"  when  we  first  saw  the 
headliner,  but  with  the  next  few  lines  it  degenerated  into 
an  anemic  "pshaw."  No,  we  don't  believe  meat  will  be 
50  cents  a  pound  yet  a  while,  nor  $2  shoes  $10  per  pair. 
At  that  price  we'd  all  go  to  raising  beef  cattle,  you  bet, 
and  then  the  market  would  fall  and  we'd  be  right  where 
we  started.    That's  the  irony  of  farmers'  fate. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  out  repeated 
warnings  about  the  slaughter  of  the  calves,  and  all  to  no 
avail.  How  terrible.  But  then,  would  they  have  us  keep 
our  calves  when  we  can  sell  them  young  and  make  more 
profit  than  after  feeding  them  for  a  year  and_  a  half? 
Besides,  we  have  a  hunch  that  most  of  this  awful 
"slaughter  of  the  calves"  means  dairy  calves,  that 
wouldn't  make  very  thick  steak  anyhow.  The  calves  that 
it  will  pay  best  to  keep  trust  the  American  farmer  to  hang 
on  to,  warnings  or  no  warnings.  It's  not  the  warnings 
that  count  so  much;  it's  really  the  price  of  cattle. 

A  law  to  prevent  exportation  of  meats  and  slaughter 
of  young  animals  of  all  kinds,  indeed!  Law,  nothing.  A 
law  is  no  remedy.  We'll  export  goods  whenever  the 
foreigners  want  it  worse  than  we  do  at  home.  And  we'll 
kill  animals  when  they're  young  as  long  as  they  yield 
more  profit  young  and  dead  than  old  and  living. 
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We're  sick  and  tired  of  such  continuous  dementia 
which  yells  for  laws  to  save  the  calves.  Most  of  them 
are  designed  by  legislators  who  are  not  half  so  anxious 
to  save  calves  as  to  save  votes. 

And  as  for  making  leather  out  of  dogs'  hides,  was 
ever  better  luck?  If  canine  hides  had  a  real  economic  use 
so  as  to  be  worth  price  enough  we  fancy  there  will  be  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep-killing  curs. 
"Good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish,"  as  the  old  saw  ran. 

The  only  trouble  with  our  beef  situation  is  that  the 
farmer  these  last  few  years  has  been  getting  something 
like  his  cattle  are  worth.  And  it's  not  enough  yet.  At 
$10  per  cwt.  there's  no  fortune  in  beef-making.  Most  of 
the  balance  sheets  you  read  about  figure  the  manure  as 
profit.  American  beef-making  is  going  through  a  change 
—from  range-bred  to  farm-raised  steers.  Give  the  farmer 
a  little  time  and  he  will  furnish  the  beef,  all  that's  wanted. 
And  he  will  not  ask  50  cents  per  pound.  He  wants  fair 
return  and  honest  wage,  that's  all.  He  will  gft  it,  too— 
else  there'll  be  still  more  hullabaloo  and  still  less  than 
35,000,000  cattle. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  bashful  about  drawing  up  the  farm  inven- 
tory.   Your  folks  will  find  out  bow  much  you're  worth  some  day. 

Most  of  the  state  agricultural  colleges  hold  short 
courses  for  farmers  during  the  month  of  January  These 

vary  in  length  from  one 

The  Farmers'  Short  week  to  eight.  They 

Pr>nrQP«:  ^"^^  ^"^^  °^  meat— agn- 

v^uuisca  cultural  wisdom  served 

in  concentrated  form.  They  include  instruction  for  the 
farm  men  and  instruction  for  the  farm  women,  and  if 
either  happens  to  run  amuck  and  gets  into  the  session 
of  the  opposite  sex,  he  or  she  will  not  be  far  wrong  at 
that. 

Those  who  go  to  the  agricultural  short  course  come 
back  with  their  eyes  opened,  their  wits  sharpened,  and 
their  souls  full  of  enthusiasm  for  better  agriculture.  Try 
it  and  see. 

If  you  do  not  know  when  and  where  the  short  course 
for  your  state  is  held,  write  American  Farming.  It  will 
be  a  particularly  happy  service  on  our  part  to  give  you  the 
information  and  to  put  you  in  touch  with  a  new  and  won- 
derful world.  Go  to  the  short  course  if  you  can;  and 
when  it's  over  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  liked  it. 

If  the  European  rulers  would  lay  drain  tile  instead  of  soldiers  in 
those  trenches  we  might  allow  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  royal 
wisdom. 


Even  war  is  not  without  some  compensations.  As 
the  wild  rose  blooms  in  the  thicket,  so  do  some  fragrant 
.  XT  •  r\  '  social  reforms  rise 
A  Farming  JNatlOn  yuitS  above  the  awful  chaos 
•    I  of  human  strife.  Be- 

UrinK  hold    Russia,    a  great 

agricultural  nation,  gone  dry  in  a  day.  On  the  day  when 
mobilization  of  the  Russian  army  began  special  policemen 
visited  every  public  place  where  vodka  was  sold,  locked 
up  the  supply  of  liquor,  and  placed  on  the  shop  the 
imperial  seal.  In  Russia  the  government  is  absolute.  The 
prohibition  edict  means  that  150,000,000  people  /topped 
drinking  liquor  over  night  and  that  not  a  drop  of  vodka, 
whisky,  brandy,  gin  or  other  strong  dring  is  obtainable. 
This  meant  a  loss  to  the  Russian  government  of  $500,- 
000,000  in  revenue,  but  it  meant  a  saving  to  the  people  ot 
$15,000,000  a  day  on  the  vodka  bill. 

All  this  has  been  brought  about  through  the  work 
of  a  farmer.  M.  Tchelisheff  is  his  name.  He  was  born 
a  peasant,  but  now  holds  one  of  the  most  responsib  e 
positions  in  the  Russian  empire.  He  had  seen  the  evils 
of  liquor  and  when  the  time  came  he  acted  heroically. 
We  know  of  some  few_  communities  that  might  take  a 
lesson,  even  from  Russia. 

Some  places  need  to  practice  a  policy  of  the  conservation  of 
farm  women  worse  than  anything  else  under  the  sun. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  issued  his  annual  re- 
port   He  confines  his  discussion  almost  exclusively  to  the 

problems  of  increasing 

The  Report  of  the  SecretaryJJ'ation°a^nrof''b'ettering 

rural  life.  It  reiterates 
most  forcibly  some  of  the  items  set  forth  in  our  last  is- 
sue. If  you  are  interested  in  America's  crop  production, 
the  meat  supply  problem,  the  eradication  of  animal  dis- 
ease, distribution  and  marketing  of  farm  products,  stand- 
ardization, permissive  warehouses,  the  cotton  futures  act, 
rural  credits,  cooperative  credit  associations,  good  roads, 
national  forests,  homesteading,  and  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  general,  send  for  the  report.  If 
you  want  sound  words  of  practical  honest  wisdom  con- 
cerning the  big  problems  of  American  f£(rming,  David  F. 
Houston's  report  will  furnish  abundant  food  for  thought. 
To  secure  the  report  write  to  your  congressman  or  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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f  Want  to  Send 

^  \  Every  Reader 
'  of  This  Paper 


a  Big 
Can  of 

CORONA 
WOOL  FAT 

By  Mail- 
Postpaid— 

on 

20  Days' 
Free  Trials 

I  don't  even  ask  you  to  risk  a  penny  forpostage. 
I  want  to  prove  to  you  before  you  pay  and  at  my 
risk,  that  Corona  Wool  Fat  is  thegreatest  heal- 
ing compound  ever  used  on  the  farm  for  all 
kinds  of  hoof  and  skin  diseases.  Produced 
from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep,  this  great 
natural  remedy  has  no  equal  as  a  cure  for  Hard 
and  Contracted  Feet.  Mud  Fever.  Split  Hoots.  Corns 
Grease  Heel.  ThruBh,  Quarter  Craok,  Barb  Wire  Cuts. 
Galled  Shoulders.  Sore  Teats  of  Cows.  Ulcere,  etc.  It 

Heals  Without  a  Scar 

—grows  hair  over  cuts  and  sores— makes  new  hoofs. 
Often  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  by  saving  Injured 
animals  from  lameness  and  permanent  btemlsb. 

Send  No  Money-I  Pay  the  Postage 

Just  drop  me  a  postcard  or  letter  saylne  you  want  to 
try  the  ble  can  of  Corona  Wool  I'at  20  days  at  my 
risk.  Use  It  according  to 
directions  and  when  the  20 
daysare  up  If  you  find  It  does 
what  I  claim,  send  only  Mcaa 
payment  In  full— If  you  are 
not  pleased,  simply  Bay  so— 
I'll  take  your  word  for  It  and 
cancel  thecharge.  Write  nd«f- 
Mention  ailment  you  Intend 
to  use  It  on. 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Manager 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

10  Corona  Block,    Kenton.  O 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

sow  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  eno- 1 
cess  than  any  m^nlivinc.  I  have thelnrttest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.  8.  Eyery  one  an  early  developer, 
ready  forth©  market  at  six  months  old.  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan,"Howto  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BEHJAMIH.Carr  Bik., Portland,  Mieh. 


Hog  Book 

FREE 


t'Quastlons  on  Swina  Raising  with  Answers" 

is  a  valuable  hook  for  auy  one  who  raises  hoKS-  It  tells 
about  the  Breeds  —  Breeding  —  ree<ling  —  Pasturing  — 
Diseases — Formula  for  Hog-Tonic  and  a  store  of  miflcei- 
laneous  information — all  arranged  under  headings. 
Every  farmer  and  hog  raiser  should  have  a  copy. 
PDlTp"  We  have  a  limited  number  of  these  books 
*^  "•I-"*-'  and  while  they  last  will  send  a  copy  free  and 
postpaid  for  one  new  or  renewal  yearly  subscription  at  25  cts. 
To  our  long  term  subscribers,  and  others  who  want  a  copy, 
we  will  send  the  book  postpaid  for  10c  silver  or  stamps 
(coin  preferred.)  Send  early.  Supply  limited. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

CAN'T  LOSE  THEM. 

No  matter  bow  (ar  an  aiiU 
mal  may  stray  there  is  no 

3uestion  of  ownership  or 
aoger  of  loss  If  mvlced  without 


StayThere 

Ear 

Markers. 


Belng^  made  of  «lumlnuni 
they  are  the  lightest, atrong- 
«ftt  and  brtghtesi  ear  tagfs 
made,  Vili  not  tarnish, 
rust  n»r  corrode.  Will  not  taar  oul  and  cannot  be  rubbed 
aff.  Nothing  to  catch  on  feed  troughs,  etc.  Easily  set  In  any 
part  of  ear.     Beat  and  most  durable  marker  made* 

For  free  aample.  eatalog  and  pri(;e*>  »uuri-«4ii 
Wilcox  ft  Harnv  MIg.  Co.  17?9  Urmltage  Hye..  Chlcage.  Ill 

CANNING  FACTORIES  FOR  SALE 

For  Farms  or  Towns.  16  sizes. 
$85  to  .1!850.  On  Time;  1  cent  on  can; 
per  cent  of  pack;  or  cash.  Write  for 
Booklet.  THOS.  M.  BROWN, 
Springfield,  Mo. 


Dealing  With  Hog 
Cholera 


By  Professors  Joseph  L.  Castle  and  Robert 
Graham  of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 


HOG  cholera  will  yet  be  conquered. 
Indeed,  the  knowledge  and  the 
means  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmer  to  eradicate  the  scourge 
from  his  farm.  The  "mortgage  lifter" 
will  then  have  a  real  chance  to  show 
what  it  can  do  as  a  profit  producer. 

Hog  cholera  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
tagious and  fatal  of  any  of  the  diseases 
of  swine.  The  disease  is  due  to  an  ul- 
tra-microscopic virus  (cannot  be  seen 
with  microscope)  which  is  present  in 
the  blood,  excreta  and  carcasses  of  all 
infected  animals.  It  may  be  carried 
from  infected  to  healthy  herds  by  a 
number  of  agencies,  such  as  running 
water,  birds,  dogs,  new  stock  from  in- 
fected sources  and  also  on  the  shoes 
of  persons  who  have  walked  over  in- 
fected areas.  We  can  only  hope  to 
control,  and  ultimately  eradicate,  hog 
cholera  hy  honest,  conscientious  and 
painstaking  efforts  on  the  part  of  all 
farmers  and  hog-raisers  looking  to  the 
effective  isolation  of  all  animals  hav- 
ing the  disease,  scrupulous  cleanliness 
in  the  handling  and  care  of  hogs,  dis- 
infection of  infected  premises,  the 
burning  of  all  carcasses  of  hogs  that 
have  died  of  this  disease,  proper  care  in 
the  selection  of  fresh  stock  and  the 
careful  and  intelligent  use  of  hog  chol- 
era serum.  There  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion but  that  hog  cholera  can  be  pre- 
vented and  controlled,  at  least  to  a 
degree,  through  the  careful  observance 
of  a  few  simple  measures,  together  with 
the  use  of  hog  cholera  serum. 

Hogs  should  be  fed  a  balanced  ration 
consisting  of  such  materials  as  corn  and 
various  corn  products,  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  oilmeal,  tankage  and  dis- 
tillers' dried  grains,  and  whenever  pos- 
sible they  should  be  supplied  with  for- 
age crops,  such  as  green  alfalfa  or  al- 
falfa hay.  Hogs  also  should  be  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  pure,  clean 
water,  plenty  of  shade  in  hot  weather, 
dry  bedding,  and  airy,  light,  well  venti- 
lated hog  houses. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
purchase  of  new  stock  in  order  to  se- 
cure healthy,  vigorous  animals,  free 
from  disease.  Hog  cholera  has  an  incu- 
lcation period  lasting  from  5  to  20  days, 
during  which  time  the  animal  may  ap- 
pear normal  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Improperly  disinfected  freight  cars  and 
public  stock  pens  are  constant  sources 
of  infection.  Separate  quarters  should 
therefore  be  provided  for  the  isolation 
of  all  newly  purchased  animals,  where 
they  may  be  kept  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  under 
observation  for  any 
svmptom  of  the 
disease  that  may  ap- 
pear. Loss  of  appe- 
tite, sluggishness  or 
general  weakness  on 
the  part  of  such  iso- 
lated animals,  or  a 
tendency  to  carry 
the  abdomen  tucked 
up,  the  development 
of  diarrhea  or  of  a 
temperature  of  over 
103  to  103.5  degrees, 
afford  good  grounds 
for  suspecting  the 
presence  of  disease. 

Following  an  out- 
break of  hog  chol- 


era in  a  herd,  a  thor- 


ough cleaning  up  and  disinfection  of  hog 
lots  and  quarters  must  be  resorted  to. 
Fire  and  fresh  air-slaked  lime  are  the 
most  efficient  agents  for  the  destruction  of 
the  hog  cholera  virus.  Accordingly,  the 
carcasses  of  all  hogs  that  have  died  of 
hog  cholera,  together  with  the  excreta 
and  all  litter,  bedding  and  refuse  con- 
tained about  the  hog  lot,  pens  and 
houses  should  be  raked  up  and  burned. 
Fresh  air-slaked  lime  should  be  abun- 
dantly scattered  about  the  hog  lots,  or 
the  premises  disinfected  with  a  3  per 
cent  solution  of  cresol  compound  and 
the    hog    houses  whitewashed. 

Sick  hogs,  or  hogs  from  a  herd  in 
which  hog  cholera  is  known  to  exist,  or 
hogs  suspected  of  incubating  this  dis- 
ease, should  not  be  sold;  neither  should 
they  be  driven  along  public  highways  or 
transported  in  cars  from  place  to  place 
or  placed  in  public  stock  yards  or  pens. 

The  only  means  of  protecting  the 
hog  against  hog  cholera  is  by  inocula- 
tion with  hog  cholera  serum,  or  with 
hog  cholera  serum  and  virus.  Inocula- 
tion with  serum  alone  confers  an  im- 
munity' lasting  from  6  to  8  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  animal  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease.  Inoculation 
with  serum  alone  is  known  to  veterin- 
arians and  bacteriologists  as  the  serum- 
alone  method.  The  double  treatment, 
or  the  serum-simultaneous  method  con- 
sists in  the  simultaneous  inoculation  of 
the  animal  on  one  side  of  the  body  with 
serum  and  on  the  other  side  with  virus. 
Animals  thus  treated  show  a  lasting  or 
permanent  immunity  to  hog  cholera. 
While  the  serum-simultaneous  method 
confers  upon  the  animal  a  more  per- 
manent immunity  than  serum  alone,  it 
is  borne  by  the  ainmal  with  greater 
difficulty  and  is  attended  by  a  greater 
number  of  fatalities,  and  furthermore, 
unless  it  is  properly  controlled,  it  is 
liable  to  result  in  the  establishment  of 
centers  of  infection  in  non-infected  ter- 
ritory. 

In  certain  instances  it  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  combine  the  serum- 
alone  with  the  serum-simultaneous 
method.  This  combined  method  of 
treatment  consists  in  the  administration 
of  a  preliminary  dose  of  serum  alone, 
followed  several  days  later  by  the 
double,  or  serum-simultaneous  inocula- 
tion. As  is  the  case  with  practically  all 
vaccines,  viruses  and  biological  prod- 
ucts, the  use  of  hog  cholera  serum  and 
virus  as  a  preventive  against  hog  chol- 
era is  attended  with  certain  risks  and 
dangers  which  are  greatly  increased 
and  augmented  in  the  hands  of  inex- 
perienced and  unskilled  persons.  In 
administering  serum 
and  virus,  the  hogs 
should  be  penned  up 
the  night  before  and 
handled  as  quietly 
and  expeditiously  as 
possible,  and  all  in- 
struments used  in 
the  inoculation 
should  be  thorough- 
ly sterilized  by  boil- 
ing in  water  imme- 
diately before  the 
injection  or  adminis- 
t  r  a  t  i  o  n.  Then, 
even  under  the  best 
conditions,  certain 
losses  of  hogs,  fol- 
lowing inoculation. 


VACCINATING  A  PIG 


are  unavoidable. 
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Alfalfa  Hay  For  Horses 

ALFALFA  is  a  splendid  horse  feed 
but  must  be  fed  with  judgment 
and  care. 

Because  of  its  palatability  mature 
horses  are  likely  to  eat  too  much  al- 
falfa, if  permitted  to  have  free  access 
to  it.  The  average  farm  horse  at  hard 
work  is  allowed  to  eat  much  more  al- 
falfa and  other  roughage  than  he  really 
needs  to  maintain  his  weight. 

One  pound  of  alfalfa  or  other  hay 
and  about  pounds  of  grain  per  day 
for  each  100  pounds  of  the  horse's 
weight  make  a  good  ration  for  the 
working  horse. 

Horses  like  alfalfa  stems.  Refuse 
from  the  cattle  racks  is  very  acceptable 
to  horses. 

Feed  mature  horses  first  and  second 
cutting  alfalfa  which  is  free  from  mold 
and  dust. 

To  make  the  best  horse  hay,  alfalfa 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  well 
out  in  bloom.  In  curing  horse  hay  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  dust 
which  is  present  in  so  much  alfalfa  is 
largely  a  result  of  the  presence  of 
foreign  moisture  such  as  rain  or  dew 
at  making  time,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  moisture  within  the 
plant. 

Never  feed  wet  alfalfa  hay  to  horses. 

A  sudden  change  of  feed  deranges 
the  horse's  digestive  system.  Horses 
accustomed  to  alfalfa  as  a  regular  part 
of  their  ration  are  seldom  troubled 
from  its  use. 

If  alfalfa  hay  is  stored  in  the  barn 
for  horses,  it  is  well  to  sprinkle  it  gen- 
erously while  mowing  it  away  with  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  air-slaked  lime, 
equal  parts. 

Growing  draft  colts  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  injured  by  eating  too  much 
alfalfa  and  oats. 

Good,  well  colored  alfalfa  is  of  prac- 
tically the  same  composition  as  wheat 
bran  and  is  of  equal  value  to  it  in  the 
horse  ration. 

Mature  horses  of  a  greedy  disposi- 
tion, if  allowed  to  run  to  alfalfa  racks 
at  will,  may  eat  too  much  and  sufifer  at- 
tacks of  impaction.  Draft  mares  heavy 
in  foal,  and  taking  but  little  exercise, 
not  infrequently  suffer  attacks  of  this 
nature. 

An  alfalfa  pasture  is  a  splendid  place 
to  develop  draft  colts  with  a  maximum 
of  bone  and  muscle. 

Some  complaint  comes  from  the 
humid  regions  to  the  effect  that  mares 
on  alfalfa  pasture  during  the  breeding 
season  are  hard  to  get  in  foal.  This 
trouble  seems  to  be  more  or  less  local 
and  can  be  avoided  by  temporarily 
keeping  the  mares  in  other  pastures. 

An  alfalfa  patch  forms  a  splendid 
night  pasture. for  work  horses,  provid- 
ing they  are  used  to  it  and  turned  out 
regularly. 

Because  of  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  alfalfa  may  be  grown  it  should 
form  a  portion  at  least  of  every  horse's 
ration. — H.  J.  Gramlich,  University  of 
Nebraska. 
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Many  a  horse  goes  bad  over  winter 
because  it  has  no  chance  to  exercise. 


A  horse  blanket  is  not  an  expense;  it 
is  an  investment. 


The  idle  horses  should  not  wear  steel 
all  winter. 


It  seems  that  neither  a  battlefield  nor 
a  cornfield  can  get  along  very  well 
without  horses. 


This  Coupon  Is  Good  ipr 

Prof.  Beery's 

Introductory 
Course  in 


Horsemanship 

FREEi 


Bad  Habits 
Cured 

By  Beery  System 

Refusing  to  lead. 

XtunniDR  away  when  hal- 
ter or  bridle  is  removed. 

Getting  fast  in  the  stall. 

Pawing  in  the  stalile. 

Pawing  while  hitched. 

Crowding  in  the  stall. 

Fightinf!  halter  or  bridle. 

Tender  bitted. 

Pulling  on  one  rein. 

Lugging  on  the  bit. 

Lunging  and  plunging. 

Refusing  to  stand. 

Refusing  to  back. 

Shying.  Balking. 

Afraid  of  automobiles. 

Afraid  of  robes. 

Afraid  of  clothes  on  line. 

Afraid  of  cars. 

Afraid  of  sound  of  a  gun. 

Afraid  of  band  playing. 

Afraid  of  steam  engine. 

Afraid  of  the  touch  of 
shafts  or  harness. 

Running  anay. 

Kicking. 

Biting.  Striking. 
Hard  to  shoe. 
Bad  to  groom. 
Breaking  straps. 
Refusing  to  hold  back 

while  going  down  hill. 
Scaring  at  hogs  or  dogs 

along  the  road. 
Tail  switchers. 
Lolling  the  tongue. 
Jumping  fences 
Bad  to  hitcli  to  baggy  or 

nsgoa. 


To  all  men  \^^' 

owning  horses, 

who  answer  this  advertisement  immedi- 
ately, I  will  positively  send  my  introductory 
course  in  Horse  Training  and  Colt  Breaking 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

World's  Greatest  System 
ot  Horsemanship 

Twenty-five  thousand  FARMERS  and  horse-owners  have 
taken  my  regular  course  and  found  that  it  does  the  work. 
Even  if  you  have  only  one  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  master 
my  wonderful  system.  The  Beery  Course  is  the  result  of  a 
lifetime's  work  as  a  tamer  and  trainer  of  horses.  As  one  of 
my  students  has  said,  "The  horse  has  never  been  foaled 
that  Prof.  Beery  cannot  handle."   My  record  proves  it. 


Master  Any  Horse 

The  Beery  Course  gives 
you  the  priceless  secrets  of 
a  lifetime — enables  you  to 
master  any  horse — to  tell  the 
disposition  of  any  horse  at 
sight— to  add  many  dollars  to 
the  value  of  every  horse  you 
handle — and  my  students  are 
all  good  traders. 


Break  a  Colt  in 
Double-Quick  Timet 

You  can  do  it  by  tny  simple, 
practical, humane  system. There 
is  a  lot  o£  money  in  colt  training. 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000 
a  Year 

Many  of  my  graduates  are 
making:  big:  money  as  profes- 
sional horse  trainers  at  home  or 


BEFORE  TRAINING 


My  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Wonders 

A.  Ij.  Dickinson,  of  Friendship, 
N.  y.,  says:  '*I  am  working  a  pair  of' 
horses  that  cleaned  out  several  men. 
I  got  them  for  $110,  gave  them  a  few 
lessons,  and  have  been  offered  $400 
for  the  pair  "  Fred  Bowden,  R.  R. 
No.  2,  Keokuk,  Iowa  writes:  *'It'8 
worth  many  times  its  cost."  I 
have  many  aimilar  letters  from 
graduates  all  over  the  world. 


traveling.  I  made  a  fortune  trav- 
eling and  giving  exhibitions. You 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

Send  the  Coupon 

and  get  the  Introdnctory  Coarse  in 
Horse  Training  FRSE.  This 
special  offer  may  never  be  re- 
peated.  Act  now.  Tell  me  about 
your  horse- 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Dept.  405  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


SAVE  50%  ON  A  NEW  HOME! 


5,000  Building  Material  Offers 
in  New  Gordon -Van  Tine  Catalog 


Our  present  prices  are  about  50  percentunder  the 
market.  The  new  Gordon  -Van  Tme  Building  Ma- 
terial Catalog,  with  5,000  bargain  offers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 
rreat  sale  of  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you 
I  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  S300  to  51,500.  If  you 

 i  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry 

louse,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
_PREE  Catalog.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.  Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

for  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.— the  most  complete, 
practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 
from  1600  to  $6,000.  We  will  not  only  save  you  from  S300  to 
fl,500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish, 
FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect's  Blue  Print 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  house  you  select  from 
the  Gordon -Van  Tine  Plan  Book.  Enclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  this  magnificent  book, 
"Don't  put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over 
5,000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material. 


^AU Lumber. Millwork.  Iliirdwnro./^ 
.^Tinware  and  PaintniL;  9AI«9^ 
ZJMaterial  (Plan  Ho.  H7)  9H9&^ 


!  L'inware  and  Fainting  CQflfl^ 
Haterial  (Plan  No.  158)  «9UO^ 


Gordon -Van  Tine  Co. 

5565  Case  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa 


iJTinware  and*  Painting  tfCOOi^ 
XMaterial  (Plafl  No.  140)  «OOOj 
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Make 
Monej^ 
Pulling 
Stumps ! 


Add  new,  rich,  crop  growine  land  to  I 
your  own  farm  by  clearing  it  or  stumps. 
Clear  your  neighbors*  land.  Your  Her- 
cules will  be  kept  busy  when  others  see 
what  it  does.  Big  profits  for  yoa. 
With  the 

rlPITIllPS  Triple  Power 
AACiCUlCd  stuiup  Puller, 

yon  can  clear  an  acre  a  day.  The  knoum 
and  proved  stump  poller  all  over  the 
civilized  world — easiest  to  operate. — 
most  durable.  Special  introductory 
price^  30  days'  trial  offer,  3  years'  ^ar- 
antee,  on  immediate 
orders.  Write  for  big 
Free  book  of  land  clear- 
ing facts. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
1157 -23rd  St. 
Ceotenrille, 
Iowa 


Get  My  Separator 
^      On  Trial 
,2  Weeks  FREE 


rvAIRYMEN.farmers— write 
^  me  for  full  details  of  my 
"Golden  Rule"  Plan  to  shi.) 
my  separators  on  Free  TriaL 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
done  before.  I  ask  you  to  pay  no 
deposit,  give  no  security.  I'll  trust  you  to  give 
the  famous  Milwaukee  Sanitary  a  good  two 
week's  ttst.  Then,  after  that,  if  you  want  to  buy  my 
Separator— just  pay  me  the  low  bargain  price  1  ask 
you — or  return  separator  at  my  exponse. 
Besides  beios  the  best  Separator  Offer— the 


(GUARANTEED  5  YEARS) 

Is  the  only  all  Sanitary  Separator. 

Runs  easier — skims  closer. 

Has  aluminum  discs,  non-rusting, 
— interchangeable,  self-balancing. 

Bearings  nardened  steel,  phosphor 
bronze  bushed.  Safest.  Enclosed 
gears.    Safety  clutch  in  handle. 

Lighter  bowl — greater  capacity. 

Cleaned  without  wire,  brushes,  etc. 

"—It  grows  with  your  herd" 

Instead  of  buying  new  separator 
when  your  herd  increases,  just  buy  a 
larger  bowl.  Capacities  600, 760, 900  lbs. 

Take  me  at  my  word.  Write  for  full 
details  of  my  remarkable  offer.  See 
if  1  don't  send  you  a  "Milwaukee** 
for  free  use.  Address  me  personally — 

WILLIS  COLLINS,  Pratlilent 
MILWAUKEE   SEPARATOR  CO. 
276  SUth  StnM  Mllw«ulc««,  Wl»..^f , 


«S«) 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  i 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning. 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f)er  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ^ 
arger  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown  here. 

I  30  Days' Free  Trial  sj^its  o^^^co,t 

it  saves  in  cream,    t'ostal  brine's  Free  cat- 
aloET,  folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
I  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  Bave  half. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2278  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAOO 

Motorcycle~FREE 

Hundreds  of  other  prizes  for  men.  wo-" 
men,  boys  and  girls — bicycles,  cameras. 

guns,  watches,  tool  chests, 
gold  rings,  pocket  knives, 
etc.  Full  Information  and 
big  premium  1 1  st  Free. 
Write  me  today. 

E.  T.  MEREDITH 

377  Success  Building 
Des  Moines  Iowa 


Making  Gold  Bricks  From  Air, 
Water  and  Sunshine 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 
milker  did  not  pull  continuously  on  the 
teat,  but  that  it  had  a  "backward  pulse," 
just  like  a  calf,  that  made  a  profound 
impression  on  him  and  he  still  explains 
that  feature  to  every  visitor  he  has. 
Heindrick  has  charge  of  the  dairy  from 
the  time  he  brings  the  cows  from  pas- 
ture until  the  cream  is  churned  and  the 
butter  is  wrapped  in  the  cartons  and 
packed.  He  is  proud  of  his  job.  I  es- 
timate such  help  as  Heindrick  as  half 
the  enterprise.  And  right  here  is  a 
hint:  There  is  a  great  war  waging  in 
Europe.  When  it  is  over  I  look  for 
many  such  men  as  Heindrick  to  come 
to  America.  Some  provision  should  be 
made  with  the  immigration  authorities 
to  get  them  onto  our  American  farms, 
where  we  need  them  most. 

There  is  nothing  elaborate  about  our 
dairy.  It  is  not  expensively  equipped,  but 
it  is  furnished  sensibly,  honestly  and  use- 
fully. Everything  in  our  stable  is  there 
for  a  purpose.  There  are  no  dust 
catchers.  The  floors  are  of  concrete 
which  was  brushed  vigorously  with 
a  stifT  broom  before  it  set.  This 
makes  a  roughened  surface  and  prevents 
the  slippery  floors  which  make  cows 
spraddle  along  like  they  were  walking  on 
eggs  and  in  terror  of  straining  their  joints 
or  their  milk  or  something.  The  con- 
crete is  laid  on  cinders.  The  gutters  are 
rounded  on  the  edges  and  so  are  the  feed 
troughs,  because  I  do  not  relish  the  idea 
of  the  cows  getting  themselves  hurt,  how- 
ever slightly,  on  those  sharp  corners.  I 
barked  my  own  shins  terribly  on  a  sharp 
gutter  once  and  learned  just  how  dis- 
gusted with  the  milk-giving  business  such 
little  accidents  must  make  a  cow. 

The  stanchions  in  our  dairy  are  of 
steel  and  so  comfortable  that  I  don't 
think  Heindrick  would  mind  a  bit  if  he 
had  to  sleep  in  one  of  them  himself.  Then 
there  are  overhead  tracks  and  the  new- 
fangled litter  carriers,  one  of  the  great- 
est labor-saving  devices  which  has  ever 
been  given  us.  We  are  careful  to  have 
our  silo  entrance  tightly  enclosed.  This 
kick  against  silage  making  the  milk  taste 
is  due  to  carelessness.  The  silage  that 
makes  the  milk  bitter  doesn't  go  through 
the  cow.  It  drops  into  the  bucket  after 
milking. 

We  have  abundant  window  space.  One 
cannot  have  too  much  sunshine  in  the 
dairy  barn.  The  windows  run  all  along 
the  sides.  They  are  hinged  at  the  bottom 
and  fall  in  at  the  top  like  the  ventilators 
in  a  street  car. 

Our  little  creamery  is  one  of  those 
kind  of  places  that  after  the  ladies  visit 
it  they  remark  enthusiastically:  "Oh, 
how  sweet!"  And  that's  just  what  it  is, 
too — sweet. 

It  is  quite  handy  to  the  stable, 
but  is  connected  by  a  little  passage- 
way, with  a  door  at  each  end  so 
that  there  is  no  direct  opening.  In  this 
passageway  is  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  big 
milk  chart.  The  milk  from  each  cow  at 
each  milking  is  weighed  and  the  weight 
recorded  at  its  proper  place  on  the  chart. 
Once  each  month  we  run  a  butter  fat  test 
in  the  Babcock  tester.  Thus  we  know 
exactly  what  each  cow  is  doing.  We  know 
how  much  feed  each  one  gets  and  we  can 
figure  each  cow's  efficiency  as  a  profit- 
making  machine  quite  closely.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  the  old  cows  and  their  daugh- 
ters these  figures  take  on  a  new  interest, 
and  when  we  get  some  granddaughters  in 
milk  I  fancy  we  may  begin  to  learn  some- 
thing. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  about  the 
cream  separator,  nor  the  cooler  and  aera- 
tor, nor  the  pasteurizer,  nor  the  churn, 
etc.   The  fact  is,  I  don't  know  a  great  deal 


about  them!  Those  things  are  for  the 
Lovely  Lady  and  Heindrick  to  run. 

I  believe  in  raising  one's  feed  on  the 
farm.  What  is  the  use  of  letting  someone 
else  raise  it  and  then  paying  over  that 
profit  to  him,  when  I  can  do  it  as  well 
myself  and  keep  my  own  profit  ?  My  feed- 
ing is  based  on  corn  and  alfalfa.  When 
a  cow  gets  15  pounds  of  alfalfa,  40  pounds 
of  silage,  3  or  4  pounds  of  ground  corn 
meal,  and  perhaps  a  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal,  now  while  it  is  cheap,  she  has  about 
all  she  can  handle  of  a  well  balanced  ra- 
tion. None  of  our  feed  is  measured  ex- 
actly, however.  One  cow  requires  more 
and  another  less.  Each  one  is  an  indi- 
vidual unto  herself  and  is  so  treated.  Her 
feed  allowance  varies  with  her  production. 
The  old  rule  about  1  pound  of  grain  to 
each  3  or  4  pounds  of  milk  produced  is 
a  good  basis  to  work  from.  And  the 
more  variety  one  can  supply  from  his 
own  farm  the  better.  Variety  itself  tends 
to  balance  the  ration.  And  cottonseed  is 
too  cheap  to  overlook  now.  Besides  in 
every  half  ton  of  cottonseed  meal  I  feed 
on  my  farm  I  get  over  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  15  pounds  of  potash,  just  as  good 
fertilizer  as  if  I  bought  it  in  a  sack. 

Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  a  pound 
of  butter  done  up  in  a  carton  is  merely 
a  brick  of  gold.  Not  as  valuable  as  gold, 
some  will  say ;  but  then  I'll  retort  that  you 
can't  eat  gold,  and  if  you  were  starving 
the  butter  would  be  worth  much  more 
just  then.  But  making  this  golden  butter 
brick  from  air,  water  and  sunshine  and 
selling  it  for  real  money  strikes  me  as 
the  wonderful  thing. 

I  have  a  friend  who  knows  all  about 
chemistry  and  soil  fertility.  He  never 
told  me  so,  but  he  does.  Butter  is  mere- 
ly fat  and  water,  with  some  things  Hke 
salt  to  give  the  flavor.  And  the  chem- 
ist knows  that  butter  is  elementally  prac- 
tically all  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  Now  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, two  to  one,  make  water;  and  carbon 
and  oxygen,  one  to  two,  make  carbon 
dioxide.  Where  does  Heindrick  get  these 
to  mix  into  his  butter?  From  the  cream, 
and  that  came  from  the  cows'  milk.  And 
where  did  bossy  find  the  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  I  wonder.  Why,  in 
her  feed,  of  course,  her  corn  and  alfalfa. 
And  those  plants,  where  did  they  find 
those  elements.  Well,  through  their  roots. 
They  took  in  water  (hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen) and  through  their  leaves  they  took 
in  from  the  air  carbon  dioxide  (carbon 
and  oxygen).  So  there  you  have  it.  The 
sunshine  furnished  the  energy  so  that 
the  plant  to  break  up  and  reunite  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  to  form  plant 
ti.«sue  and  furnish  the  feed  for  the  cows 
to  make  the  butterfat  from.  Isn't  it  mar- 
velous, romantic?  And  here  am  I  work- 
ing in  partnership  with  such  forces. 

My  chemist  man  says  I  am  right  and 
gave  me  these  figures.  If  one  of  my 
cows  gave  10,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
year  (one  of  them  does),  and  I  sold  it  all 
in  milk,  I  would  be  selling  off  of  my  farm 
fertility  as  follows:  57  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 7  pounds  of  phosphorous  and  12 
pounds  of  potassium,  worth  about  $9.50. 
But  if  that  much  milk  had  yielded  400 
pounds  of  butter  (and  it  would),  I  am 
selling  off  only  8/10  pound  of  nitrogen, 
2/10  pound  of  phosphorus  and  1/10  pound 
of  potassium,  worth  altogether  about  14 
cents.  So  there  you  are.  That's  the  dif- 
ference in  selling  whole  milk  and  but- 
ter or  cream,  some  $9  per  cow  per  year. 
Of  course  it  would  vary,  but  this  is  a 
fine  example.  Most  of  the  fertility  is  in 
the  skimmilk.  That  goes  to  my  pigs. 
Thus  I  keep  the  fertility  on  my  own  farm 
and  out  of  the  city  sewers.  Every  bit  of 
fertility  on  our  farm  is  saved  and  put 
onto  the  land  as  soon  as  may  be.  That 
is  why  our  farm  is  getting  richer,  or  at 
least  no  poorer,  and  that's  why  I'm  such 
a  cheerful  fellow. 
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3,580  Gallons  of  Milk 
in  One  Year 

4 

Twenty-four  years  ago  Holstein- 
Friesian  circles  were  much  excited  over 
a  great  milk  record  that  the  cow 
Pietertje  2d  was  said  to  be  making  at 
Cuba,  N.  Y.  Scores  of  people  saw  the 
cow  milked  at  different  times  and  the 
milk  weighed.  All  agreed  that  the 
owner  was  not  exaggerating  in  stating 
the  amount  of  milk  produced;  yet  when 
the  year's  production  of  30,318.5  pounds 
was  given  to  the  public  it  met  with 
incredulity.  The  present  systems  of 
advanced  registration  were  not  in  ex- 
istence then,  the  dairy  public  was  not 
as  educated  as  it  is  today,  and  the  peo- 
ple generally  were  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept so  wonderful  a  story. 

As  to  great  milk  production,  Holstein 
breeders  were  satisfied  to  rest  their 
case,  turning  their  attention  to  show- 
ing what  was  in  the  milk.  The  official 
test  system  soon  proved  that  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  were  equally  great  for 
both  milk  and  butter.  Then  came  the 
testing  for  yearly  productions  of  both 
milk  and  fat; 'and  seven  years  ago  Co- 
lantha  4th's  Johanna  produced  27,432.5 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  998.26 
pounds  of  fat.  This  amount  of  milk  has 
since  been  exceeded  by  eight  Holstein 
cows.  Two  years  ago  the  California 
cow  Aralia  De  Kol  passed  the  28,000- 
pound  mark;  and  a  little  later  the 
Massachusetts  cow  Creamelle  Vale, 
owned  by  the  F.  F.  Field  Holstein  Co., 
closed  a  record  of  29,591.4  pounds  of 
milk  in  one  year. 

The  reign  of  Holstein-Friesian 
queens  is  short,  and  Creamelle  Vale 
now  gives  place  to  the  California  cow 
Tilly  _  Alcartra,  owned  by  the  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons  Corporation,  the  owner 
of  Aralia  De  Kol.  The  belated  final  re- 
ports for  Tilly  Alcartra  are  now  in, 
making  it  possible  to  announce  her 
credits  for  the  year's  production  as 
30,451.4  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
951.23  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  amount  of  fat  produced  is  equiv- 
alent to  1,110  pounds  of  commercial 
butter,  and  anyone  can  figure  up  the 
value  of  the  milk.  Her  feed  for  the 
year  is  said  to  have  cost  $150;  and  if 
butter  be  valued  at  30  cents  per  pound 
and  skimmilk  at  25  cents  per  hundred, 
a  net  profit  of  over  $250  is  shown.  As 
a  calf  is  expected  in  March,  making  the 
interval  of  the  lactation  period  between 
calves  but  16  months,  it  will  the  more 
readily  be  seen  what  a  wonderful  pro- 
ducer Tilly  Alcartra  is.  Will  she  hold 
her  throne  long?  Who  can  tell,  and 
who  can  fix  the  limit  of  individual  ca- 
pacity for.  cows  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed? — M.  H.  Gardner,  Su- 
perintendent of  Holstein-Friesian  Ad- 
vanced Registry. 

Editor's  Note. — During  the  year  the 
cow  ate  1,828  pounds  of  barley,  1,828 
pounds  of  oats,  1,828  pounds  of  bran, 
1,208  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  681J4 
pounds  of  dried  beet  pulp,  3,226  pounds 
of  corn  silage,  10,122  pounds  of  hay, 
and  15,140  pounds  of  mangel-wurzels. 


Clean  milking,  clean  separating, 
proper  cooling,  and  prompt  delivery 
are  the  farmer's  share  in  creamery 
butter-making. 

The  advertising  columns  of  this  pa- 
per furnish  you  with  merchandise  from 
the  most  responsible  of  firms.  We  dis- 
criminate against  the  unscrupulous 
business  house.  First,  last  and  at  all 
times,  we  are  the  friends  of  our  readers. 


The 
Black 
Quaker  X 
is  on 
every 
label, 


On  the  Farm  and 
In  the  Home 

Lewis'  Lye  is  acknowledged  superior  to  any  commer- 
cial lye  obtainable.  Not  only  because  it  is  the  most 
valuable  agent  for  all  cleansing  purposes,  but  also 
for  its  remedial  qualities  in  conditioning  hog3  and 
eliminating  wormso 

Lewis'  Lye 

'°  The  SiandanI  for  Ovet>  SO  Years  ** 

has  proven  its  worth  through  every 
test   Its  greater  efficiency  is  a  result 
of  high  percentage  strength,  purity 
and  cleansing  properties— and  the 
fact  it  is  the   nly  lye  made  by 
manufacturing  chemists. 
Send  for  booklet  describing  its 
many  efficient  and  economical 
uses  on  Farm  and  Home  Also 
Mrs,  Robinson  s  Recipe  for  mak- 
ing soaps. 


Xj-SAlTMANUrACT 
12E^'ET0RS.Plflt 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT  MFG  CO. 
Manufacturing  Chemists. 
PHILADELPHIA 


¥  ¥  7E  will  exhibit  at  the 
Vy  Chicago  Automobile 
'  *  Show,  Jan.  23  to  30. 


Pratt  Six-Cvlinder"50" 


WITTE  Engines 


Gasoline 


Gas 


Is 


LET  me  send 
you  a  WITTE 
ENGINE  to  earn  Us 
cost  while  you  pay 
lor  It.  It's  cheaper 
than  doing  without 
one. 

Ed.  H.  WItte. 


Sold  Only  Direct  from  Factory  to  User.  No  matter  where  yon 
live  or  what  work  you  have  that  can  be  hitched  to  a  belt,  you  can  own  a 
WITTE  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  engine.  Sizes  are  2,  4,  6, 
8, 12, 16  and  22  Horse-Power.  Styles,  Stationary,  Portable.  Skidded 
and  Saw-rigs.  Over  27  years  in  the  lead  in  engine -quality. 
Better  now  than  ever,  with  prices  that  can't  be  beat. 

No  need  now  to  do  without  a  good  engine,  or  to  take  chance  on  d 
poorer  unknown  one,  to  get  a  low  price.  The  WmB  fills  the  bill 

IMv  Fri><>  Rnnlf  '  fumish  highest  standard  engines  for 
1"  J  *  •        DUUIi  prices  less  than  asked  for  rattle-traps. 
My  Free  Book  explains  the  inside  of  engine  selling  as 
well  as  manufacturing.   Write  today  for  my  Sales 
Plan  with  Easy  Terms. 

Ed.  H.  WKte.  Witte  Iron  Works  Co, 
28260akland  Av..  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


Farmers  Sons  Wanted 

•tock  and  fair  education  to  work  in  an  office;  •80  a  montll 
with  adTancement,  iteady  employment,  must  be  honeit  and 
liable.    Branch  offices  of  the  aseociation  are  being  eatablished 
in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particular*.  The  VaU 
•rinary  Solenoa  Aaaoclation.  D«pt.  22,  London*  Canada 


Ix>atb<T,  caovaa,   ehoee,  harneee,  eaddlce, 
ytope.  etc.  Any  raaterial,  any  thickness.  Mvprs'  wonder- 
l  Sewing  Awl  makes  lockntitoh,  neat,  quick,  ewy.    Soe  thai 
reel?  It  keeps  the  lensicn  ripht.  Agk.-i  Wanted.  Big  monej. 

'  C.A.aiI£BS  CO.  cm  UntTemUj  Ave^Cblo«Ko.ia. 
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Only  ^2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay 

If  you  need  a  typewriter,  here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  get  one  direct  from  the  factory 
for  lesa  than  half  usual  prices  and  on  terms  so 
easy  you  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  Think  of  it! 
Only  S2  brings  you  one  of  our  brand  new,  latest 
"visible"  model  CHICAGO  typewriters  to  use 
in  your  home,  store  or  office  on 

10  Days  FREE  Trial 

Write  all  the  letters  you  want  to  on  it,  keep 
it  full  10  days  before  you  decide.  See  for  your- 
self that  this  machine  will  do  all  that  any  hun- 
dred dollar  machine  will  do  and  more.  Note  the 
interchangeable  steel  type  wheel,  eraser  plate, 
envelope  addressing  plate,  and  many  other  ex- 
clusive features.  If  pleased,  pay  only  $3  a  month 
until  machine  is  paid  for.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  You  take  no  risk 
whatever.  Every  machine  GUAR«NT££D  FOR  lOTURS. 

rnCC  LEATHERETTE  CARRYING  CASE 

lUkb  We  have  a  limited  number  of  handsome 
^^mmm^m  leatherette  camini:  cases  with  nne  bra^s 
trimminc.'*  (worth  55)  which  we  will  (rive  to  those  who 
order  promptly  If  you  want  the  finest  typewriter  out- 
fit you  ever  saw— a  10  year  tcuaranteed  machm^  hno 
case  and  complete  iostruction  book,  all  for  only  S2down, 
write  for  catalogue  folder  today. 

GALESBUR<^  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 
Department  ei  4  Calesburg.  Illinois 


Cushman  light  Weight  Four 

Farmers'  Handy  Truck 


^s!*f9  CushmanLightWeiBrhtEnjrines 
l^H"^  are  the  most  useful  for  farm  work. 

Built  to  run  without  trouble  and  to  do 
Mm  things  no  other  engines  do.   Throttle  \99 

Governed,  quiet  and  steady.  Schebler 
Ufk  Carburetor  and  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 

May  be  run  at  any  speed  — speed 
(S^  changed  while  running.  Perfectly  bal-  vfff 
V^>^  anced  —  almost  no  friction.   Very  light  migbl« 
and  easy  to  move  around. 
Four  H.  P.  weighs 


190  lbs. 
H.  P.  only 
320  lbs.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P. 
Ten-year 
Guara  n  toe. 
Engine  Book 
sent  KREE. 
Cushman 
Motor  Works 

859  North  ?lsl  Sire 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Lincoln,  ncDrasHii. 


lon$  Life  Fence 


Square  Deal  Fenoo  is  made  from  wire  we 
draw  in  our  own  mills,  galvanized  heavily  to 
prevent  rust^  built  for  long  life  from  start  to  fin- 
ish.  Stay  wires  one-piece,  tied  to  strand  wirea 
with  the  lock  yoa  see  below— 


mm 


] 


FENCE 

^  always  etanda  trim  and  tj^h' 
is  easier  to  put  up— costa 
nd  lasts  ton^eat. 
^LandownerB  should  write  for  our  free 
\  fence  book,  and  receive  Ropp'a  160-paKe 
y  Calculator— the  ffrcat«Bt  time  savinKDooli 
J  ever  piiblished.    Answera  any  businese 

 I  problem  likely  to  occur.  All  free,  write, 

^KcfilaneStHiawirtCft  6134  lnJa»lrial8t,Pwri> 
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^^^•^   ALUMINUM  SHOES 


OVERLAND 


Styles ,  gives  p 


t-  Mr-  ^  Water-proof,  Ruat-proof, 
Rot-proof.  Warmin  winter, cool 
in  summer.  Weigh  t  abou  t  the 
same  as  an  atl-lcather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  severalpairso  Heath- 
er, rubber  or  wood  soted  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  lelt 
i  nsolc.  Comfortableto  wear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
by  test  for  all  worki  n  any  weather, 
MONEY  BACKif  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approval.  Write 
(or  FRF-E  booklet  which  shows 
es  and  tells  how  to  order.   A  posta  1  brings  it. 


OVERHHD  SHOE  CO.   Dept.  32   Racine,  Wig, 

WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  our 
guaranteed  poultiy  and  stock  powders.  Address 
BiOLER  COMPANY,  X365,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILUNOIS 


A  Model  Farm  House 


THE  American  farmer  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  his  home.  He  desires 
it  to  be  worthy  of  the  family 
which  it  houses  and  of  the  lauded  pro- 
fession which  he  follows.  Any  ideas 
concerning  a  model  farm  house  are 
thrice  welcome. 

The  Minnesota  State  Art  Society  se- 
cured plans  for  model  farm. houses  by 
means  of  a  competition  to  all  de- 
signers in  Minnesota.  Several  of 
these  were  recently  published  in  the 
form  of  an  extension  bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  art  commission  and  its 
director,  Maurice  I.  Flagg,  American 
Farming  is  accorded  the  privilege  of 
reproducing  plans  of  the  first  prize 
house.  They  are  presented  with  the 
conviction  that  no  more  vital  move- 
ment than  this  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Art  Commission  for  the  betterment  of 
farm  life  has  been  attempted. 

If  readers  of  American  Farming  dis- 
play interest  in  these  house  plans, 
either  in  appropriation  of  building  sug- 
gestions or  in  supplying  helpful  criti- 
cisms, we  shall  endeavor  to  serve 
further  in  this  regard.  The  editor  will 
be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  who 
may  be  specially  interested. 

The  model  farm  house  provides  for 
ten  rooms  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  house  is  assumed  to  be  on 
a  partly  wooded  knoll,  near  a  country 
road,  and  adjacent  to  other  farm  build- 
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ings.  There  is  a  basement  under  the 
entire  house,  providing  space  for  heat- 
ing, water  supply,  and  lightmg  ap- 
paratus and  for  storage  rooms.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  living-room,  a  bed-room, 
a  dining-room,  a  kitchen  or  a  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  combined,  a  pantry 
with  space  for  a  refrigerator,  and  a 
wash-room  and  closet  for  farm  help. 
On  the  second  floor  there  are  five  bed- 
rooms, a  bathroom,  and  a  small  sew- 
ing-room. The  two  bed-rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  farm  help  are  separate  from 
the  others,  being  approached  by  a  spe- 
cial stairway  leading  from  the  wash- 
room on  the  first  floor.  The  methods  of 
heating  and  lighting  and  the  character 
of  the  plumbing  are  determined  by  the 
limit  of  cost  and  the  house  is  figured 
on  a  basis  of  15  cents  to  the  cubic  foot 
of  space,  with  the  porches  estimated  at 
one-fourth  of  the  total  cubage. 

The  specifications  submitted  with  the 
first  prize  drawings  required  (1)  base- 
ment walls  and  floor  of  concrete;  (2) 
frame  construction;  (3)  metal  lath 
plastered  on  the  outside;  (4)  the  use 
of  stock  lengths  of  lumber,  provided 
for  by  centering  all  bearing  partitions 
above  one  another;  (5)  a  roof  of 
shingles,  preferably  stained;  (6)  brown 
stain  for  exterior  woodwork,  except  for 
blinds,  which  are  to  be  painted  green; 
(7)  sand-finished  and  tinted  interior 
plaster;  (8)  oak  or  birch  woodwork  in 
living-room  and  dining-room;  (9) 
spruce,  pine,  or  fir  in  the  other  rooms, 
stained  to  suit  the  preference  of  the 
builder;  (10)  electric  lighting,  current 
to  be  generated  by  a  small  dynamo 
driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  and  from 
a  storage  battery,  engine  to  be  con- 
nected with  shafting  to  drive  pump,  air 
compressor,  and  laundry  machinery; 
(11)  hot  air  furnaces,  providing  both 
heat  and  ventilation;  (12)  concen- 
trated plumbing;  and  (13)  sewage  dis- 
posal by  a  home  made  septic  tank. 

The  estimated  cost  includes  all 
plumbing  for  laundry,  kitchen,  bath- 
room and  wash-room,  as  well  as  wir- 
ing for  electric  lighting;  but  not  the 
engine,  dynamo,  or  storage  battery. 
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First  prize  design  for 
a  Model  Farm  House, 
won  by  Hewitt  &  Brown, 
Architects,  Minneapolis. 
Competition  conducted  by 
the  Minnesota  State  Art 
Commission  (a  depart- 
of  the  State  Govern- 
ment) . 


2?^COO  CVWO  11  -  IIAIH  MIIPIK^ 

400  •  .  rcxani  (torn) 
C05T  kT       A  CVft  fT  4^SVa> 
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This  Pony  Free 


"PEGGY" 

"Pegey"  la  a  beautlfu' 
sorrel  Shetland  with  lleht 
Bllky  mane  and  tall  and 
lour  white  leet.  She  ia 
8lx  years  old.  stands 
about  42  Inches  tall  and 
weighs  about  350  pounds. 
We  have  already  given 
away  260  ponies  to  chil- 
dren all  over  the  United 
States  and  "Peggy"  Is  Just 
as  pretty  a  pony  as  any 
of  these  others.  We  se- 
lected "Peggy"  from  a 
big  herd  of  Shetland 
Ponies  because  we 
thought  she  was  the 
prettiest  and  cutest  pony 
of  them  all — just  the  kind 
of  pet  that  any  little  boy 
or  girl  would  love  to  own. 
"Peggy"  Is  as  gentle  as  a 
kitten  and  likes  to  play 
and  romp  with  children 
all  day  long.  She  Is  a 
sturdy  little  pony,  too. 
and  can  haul  along  her 
little  pony  cart  filled 
with  happy  children  at  a 
merry  clip.  If  you  send 
us  your  name  and  get 
■  Peggy"  she  will  carry 
you  anywhere  Just  about 
as  fast  as  you  want  to  go. 
Send  us  your  name  today 
and  we  will  tell  you  lust 
how  to  get  her.  Don't 
delay  but  do  just  as  our 
other  260  Lucky  Pony 
Winners  did  and  send  us 
your  name  at  once. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  OR 
SOME  OTHER  BOY  OR 
GIRL  "PEGGY"  AND  HER 
OUTFIT  JUST  AS  SHE 
LOOKS  HERE. 


Send  Us  Your  Name  Today 

If  You  Want  to  Own  "Peggy" 


THE  OUTHT 


Not  only  will  we  send 
"Peggy"  to  some  lucky 
boy  or  girl,  but  we  also 
send  the  tinest  kind  of 
pony  outfit  along  with 
her.  The  outfit  Includes 
a  stylish  lour-wheeled 
pony  buggy,  a  handsome 
nickel  trimmed  harness 
a  hand-made  riding  sad- 
dle and  a  wonderful  In- 
dian horsehair  bridle. 
This  bridle  cannot  be 
bought  In  stores,  but  Is 
made  especially  for  us  by 
an  old  cowboy  at  Deer 
Lodge,  Montana,  out  of 
beautifully  colored  horse- 
hair which  he  weaves 
Into  remarkable  Indian 
designs.  No  child  haa  a 
prettier  or  more  complete 
outfit  than  the  one  we 
send  with  "Peggy"  and 
we  know  you  will  be  the 
happiest  boy  or  girl  In 
your  state  If  you  send  us 
your  name  and  get  this 
beautiful  pony  and  out- 
fit for  your  own.  We  had 
just  as  soon  send  "Peggy" 
and  the  Outfit  to  you  as 
to  any  other  boy  or  girl 
but  first  you  must  send 
us  your  name  and  address 
so  we  can  tell  you  all 
about  our  easy  plan.  You 
should  fill  out  the  coupon 
below,  or  send  us  your 
name  on  a  postal  card 
but,  remember,  do  It  now 
before  It  Is  too  late. 


.     ,  ,  „„,,  (..11  „„„  hn-,  tn  „n  ahead  and  eet  "Peeey**  for  vour  own.    Our  wonderful  Pony  Club  is  known  all  over  the  country  be- 

c.,t,rft°eivL''s\etlandTon°es  to  g^oV^and  JrL  aWou  ctS  hive  onfonhe/p'^^es  as  well  as  any  other  child.  Don't  let  anyone  persuade  you  that 
vou  Ln'tTet  beaut^^SllitZ"Pe^^^^^^  because  our  plan  of  giving  a..y  ponies  is  different  from  others.    The  fact  that  we  have  already  given 

ITJ  ^m  noniefto  bovs  an^d  girls  all  over  the  United  States,  from  the  state  of  Vermont  to  the  state  of  California,  several  going  over  1800  miles  from  St  Paul, 
away  260  pomes  to  boys  ana  gms  all  over  tneun  t  •  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^        ^^^b  Publishing  Company  of  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  estabhshed 


is  proof  that  we  give  ponies  away. 


uju   uuuoeaiu  xuc  <.jiiji.cu  Kj./^i'^.ai  ".A..  ^™   c  .,  ,   .   .  We  never  heard 

d'y  given" pVnieruiHiT the  they  *wa"nted  a  "pony "anS  that  ia  why  you  must  send  us  your  name  and 


mo''re"^han"30'y;aT3  igojs  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  the  United  States  and  can  afford  to  give  away  ponies  to  advertise  its  papers, 
of  one  of  the  260  children  to  whom  we  have  already  given  ponies  until  they 
address  at  once  if  you  want  us  to  send  you  "Peggy"  and  her  dandy  outfit. 


WE  HAVE  GIVEN  AWAY  260  PONIES 

HERE  ARE  THE  NAMES  OF  A  FEW  OF  OUR  260  LUCKY  PONY  WINNERS 


"Dainty,"  Gladys  EUwood.  Franklin  Co.,  Vt. 
"Honey,"  Mabelle  Thomas,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
"Llghtfoot,"Romie  Butz,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 
"Ad,"  Aurelia  I.  Leigh,  Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 
"Prexy,"  Laura  Myles,  Brevard  Co.,  Florida. 


"Stubby,"  Harold  Quick.  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky. 
"Kip,"  Anna  Ruth  Miller,  Logan  Co..  O. 
"Snap,"  Jennie  Nadeau,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 
"Bustler,"  Jeanette  McCown,  Floyd  Co.,  Ind. 
"Pedro,"  Harold  H.  Hodgin,  Atchison  Co.,  Mo. 


Rocksy,"  Clarence  Kappner,  Adams  Co.,  III. 
"Crescent,"  Cecelia  Garot.  Kewanee  Co.,  Wis. 
"Gyp,"  Lucille  Heflen,  Union  Co.,  Ia. 
"Hector,"  Verna  Beerbohm,  Cuming  Co.,  Neb. 
"Marmalade,"  C.  A.  Andreas,  San  B.  Co.,  Cal. 


Notice  we  nrint  the  names  of  15  of  our  260  Lucky  Pony  Winners.    We  would  gladly  print  the  whole  260  names  if  we  had  room  for  them  here,  but  we  will  send 


Every  Club  Member  Gets  a  Prize. 

Every  child  who  sends  us  his  name  and  joins 
our  Pony  Club  will  receive  a  handsome  prize  of 
his  own  choosing.  Besides  the  Pony  Outfit 
(and  the  Big  Surprise  we  have  for  you)  we  will 
give  Bicycles,  Diamond  Rings,  Sewing  Machines, 
Rifles,  Cameras,  Gold  Watches,  Flashlights  and 
manv  other  wonderful  rewards  that  you  never 
could  get  until  now.  Of  course,  "Peggy"  and 
her  dandy  Outfit  is  the  best  present  of  all  and 
you  have  the  same  opportunity  to  get  her  as 
any  other  boy  or  girl  if  you  send  us  your  name 
now. 

Address  all  Letters  to 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  PONY  CLUB, 


595  Webb  BIdg., 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


•ON  THE  WAY' 


Cut  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  Today 


The  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club 

595  Webb  BIdg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  pictures  of  "Peggy"  and 
names  of  the  260  ponies  you  have  given  away, 
and  also  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of  Shetland 
ponies.  I  have  no  pony  and  want  to  join  the 
Pony  Club  and  get  "Peggy"  for  my  own. 


NAME  


P.O.. 


R.  F.  D  STATE  


THIS  COUPON  IS  GOOD  FOR  tOlt  VOTES  FOR  "PEGGY' 
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SPECIAL 

Would  Yott  Accept 
This  30  Day  Oiler? 


25-Year 
Gold 
Case 


17 
/Ruby 
Jewels 


Standard  ofth4  World.  EndorBed  by  (?mwr«- 

ment  and  Bailiray  Ojfflcials.  HarriB-Goar'9 
enlarged  easy  creriit  plan  enables  yi/u  to  owA 
one  of  these  auperb  Elgin  WaXche*  now* 

17-Jewel  Elgin! 

Now,  during  thia  Special  Sale,  is  the 

time  to  buy  this  elegant  17-Jewel  Elgin.  Thor- 
oughly factory  tested,  fitted  in  a  beautiful  Gold 
Strata  caoe,  factory  Btamped  and  guaranteed  25 
years,  band  engraved,  plain  polished  or  wiih 
your  own  monogram,  and  our  startling  offer  is 
to  send  you  this  celebrated  1914  Model  free  of 
cbarge  for  your  inspection  and  approval. 

No  Money  Down 

Because  we  want  to  prove  to  yoa  that  the  great 
volume  of  our  business  actually  enables  us  to 
do  better  by  you  than  any  other  watch  or  d  iamond 
house  in  the  world  and  that  on  this  particular 
watch,  we  save  you  nearly  half,  for  it  sells  reg- 
ularly at  $20  to  $22.  while  our 


122 


Special  Price  is  only  $ 

We  don't  \rant  you  to  send  one  cent. 
Notapanny.  Merely  give  ue  year  full 
DameandaddreH*  that  we  may  send  yoTl  this  superb 
17>Jewel  Elgin  onappiOval.aad  If  after  yon  receive 
It  and  want  to  keep  it,  then  we  ask  yoa  to  pay  MM  tbe 
small  sum  of 

Only  $2.00  a  Month 

Bnt,  If  after  yon  bave  worn  It  SO  days  free  and  don*t 
wanttokocp  It,  send  It  bark  at  our  expenbe.  You 
assume  DO  risk  whatever.  Yoa  do  not  buy  or  pay  one 
cent  until  w*  bave  placed  ttie  watch  rifirht  in  your 
own  bands  for  your  own  declelon.  We  w&nt  no  secur- 
ity, no  interen,  DO  red  tape— Just  oouunon  boneaty 
among  men. 


3  Fine  Books 


Mb.  Babris  wants  to  send 
you  htsthroe  latett  BOOKS 
FREK  —  one  the  etory  of 
"The  Diamond,"  Its  disoov. 
ery,whereand  how  mined, 
cut  and  marketed,  the  other 
••Facis  vb  Buno"  or  all 
about  the  watcli  bnelness, 
both  at  bome  and  abroad; 
a1  so  ou  r  B 1 F  ree  I  llu  Bt  rated 
Watch  and  Diamond  Book. 
Write  today— Do  It  now  t 


HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 


Dept.  1484 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Tk.  Heiim  that  Ban*  Mora  eiHn  WalshM  than  Any 
  Otkar  nrm  la  th.  WerM.  i  


HeaU 


NEW  INVENTION 

BRAND  NEW  SELF-HEATING  IRON 

Vakes  &iid  ^|^^  Saves  its  cost  every  month.  Saves  miles 
CoQtmias  JfBBK.  of  walking.  Economical,  safe,  conve- 
Uso^  V^^^B  nient.  Deed  anywhere.  Olothea  ironed 
better  in  half  the  time.  No  waiting, 
stopping  to  change  irons.  Ki^ht  size, 
rlffht  shape,  rlffht  wetffht.  Neat, 
durable.  No  tanks,  fittings,  hose  nor 
wires  standing  out  at  sides  or  back 
to  bother.  Cheap  fuel— 1  cent  ordi- 
nary ironing.  Price  low. 
Sent  anywhere. 
Not  sold  in  stores. 

AGENTS 

Make  Money  quick, 
sure,  easy.  All  year 
bnsinees.  Sella  ItHclf.  Experience 
on  necessary.  Every  home  a  prospect.  All  can  afford  It. 
*;ven  two  or  three  sales  a  day  gives  $27  to  $40  week  profit. 
Itasy  sell  811  to  a  dozen  a  day.  Send  no  money.  Write  today 
tor  description,  selling  plan  how  to  get  FHEE  SAMPIj;. 

e.  BROWN  MFG.  CO.  4397  Brown  BIdg.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


The  Gas  Engine  on  the  Farm 


By  Henry  L.  Thompson.  Professor  of  Agronomy, 
Oklahoma  College  of  Agriculture 


THE  increasing  use  and  popularity 
of  the  gas  engine  on  the  farm, 
supplanting  as  it  has  the  steam 
engine  where  moderate  power  is  re- 
quired, and  creating  a  new  field  of  use- 
fulness for  itself  in  the  smaller  powers, 
bears  testimony  to  its  high  efficiency 
and  its  adaptability  to  farm  power  re- 
quirements. 

Just  as  there  are  men  who  would  not 
be  successful  in  handling  any  kind  of  a 
machine — even  a  wheelbarrow — so 
there  can  be  found  men  who  cannot 
successfully  operate  a  well  built  and 
almost  "foolproof  gas  engine.  The 
thousands  of  machines  in  successful  op- 
eration show  that  satisfactory  service 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  the  owner. 

The  answer  to  the  efficiency  problem 
can  be  more  readily  found  when  the 
size  of  the  engine  is  adapted  to  the 
work  to  be  done. 

In  general  there  are  three  groups  of 
sizes  of  gas  engines  that  fit  well  vvith 
the  power  requirements  of  an  ordinary 
farm — the  2-4  horsepower,  the  6-8 
horsepower  and  12-20  horsepower. 

The  2-4  horsepower  engine  will  fur- 
nish power  for  any  of  the  small  ma- 
chines on  the  farm,  operating  them 
usually  one  at  a  time. 

The  6-8  horsepower  engine  will  fur- 
nish power  to  operate  several  of  the 
smaller  machines  at  once — grind  grain, 
run  the  baler,  pump  for  irrigation  or 
do  any  moderately  heavy  work.  The 
12-20  horsepower  is  suitable  for  silo 
filling,  pumping,  or  even  threshing. 

The  farm  water  supply  is  an  impor- 
tant problem.  When  the  breeze  is  good 
a  windmill  can  supply  all  the  water 
needed,  but  often  when  water  is  needed 
most,  as  in  case  at  fire,  there  is  no 
breeze.  If  the  little  gas  engine  does 
nothing  else  but  furnish  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  for  a  few  cents  a  day,  it's 
a  paying  investment. 

Another  field  of  usefulness  of  this 
small  sized  engine  is  in  the  laundry. 
Some  of  the  hardest  labor  for  the 
women  on  the  farm  is  made  easy  and 
done  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The  gas 
engine  has  done  much  to  lighten  the 
labor  of  the  men  on  the  farm — it  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  do  as  much  for 
the  women. 

The  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the 
hinder  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
attaching  a  small  4- 
horsepower  gas  en- 
gine to  run  the 
mechanism  while  the 
two  horses  walk 
along  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  covering 
almost  half  as  much 
more  ground  in  a 
day.  When  the 
ground  is  soaked  by 
a  rain  at  harvest 
time,  a  binder  can- 
not  be  pulled 
through  it.  Skids 
can  be  attached,  the 
bull  wheel  removed 
and  the  binder 
mechanism  run  by  a 
gas  engine  so  that  a 
crop  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  a  total  loss 
can  be  saved. 

The  actual  cost 
of  an  electric  light 


plant,  although  apparently  high,  is  not 
actually  so  great  when  the  engine  is 
used  to  supply  the  general  power  for 
the  farm.  If  the  engine  is  used  in  a 
farm  powerhouse  to  run  other  machines 
through  a  line  shaft,  the  dynamo  can 
be  run  at  the  same  time  and  the  cost  of 
light  will  be  practically  nothing. 

A  few  of  the  machines  run  by  an  en- 
gine on  the  farm  are,  woodsaw  rig,  hay 
baler,  washing  machine,  churn,  spray 
rig,  water  pump,  cream  separator,  feed 
grinder,  sheep  shearer,  electric  light 
system,  grain  and  corn  binders  and 
busker,  silo  fillers  and  threshers  and 
the  various  machines  of  the  workshop. 

A  competition  in  naming  the  many 
uses  that  a  gas  engine  can  be  put  to  on 
the  farm  was  recently  held  by  a  gas 
engine  manufacturing  firm.  A  large 
number  of  answers  had  this  at  the  end 
of  the  list:  "It  will  help  keep  the  boy 
on  the  farm  by  putting  interest  into 
the  work  and  eliminating  much  of  the 
drudgery." 

This  is  not  the  least  of  the  reasons 
for  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  gas 
engine  in  farm  work. 


FARM     BLACKSMITH  SHOPS 
SAVE  MONEY 

A  small  blacksmith  shop  on  the 
farm  is  always  a  good  indication  that 
the  farmer  believes  in  having  a  place 
where  he  can  profitably  spend  his  time 
during  bad  weather.  Nowadays  a  farm 
blacksmith  shop  may  be  well  equipped 
for  ordinary  work  at  a  very  low  cost, 
and  the  convenience  or  the  necessity 
of  a  forge  on  the  farm  needs  little  argu- 
ment. The  time  that  may  be  saved  by 
having  the  necessary  equipment  with 
which  to  repair  damages  to  machinery 
and  tools  is  often  a  more  important 
item  than  the  cash  saved  by  doing  one's 
own  work. 


PAST,   PRESENT   AND  FUTURE 

Says  a  professor  of  architecture  and 
drawing:  "The  time  is  past  when  a 
farmer  drank  his  fill  from  the  old 
oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well, 
when  his  bathtub  consisted  of  an  aban- 
doned wash  boiler  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  summer  kitchen,  where  on  wash 
days  the  needed  soft  water  was  taken 
from  a  barrel  that  stood  at  the  corner 
of  the  front  porch."  Would  that  it 
were  so,  but  we  imagine  there  will  still 
be  quite  a  market 
for  pumps,  bath- 
tubs and  water  sys- 
tems before  this 
condition  is  really 
as  good  as  it 
sounds. 


Now  is  the  time 
to  fight  the  chinch 
bug.  He  will  be 
found  roosting  in 
the  fence  rows, 
hedge  rows,  old 
clumps  of  weeds, 
grass  and  rubbish. 
Burn  him  out.  At 
the  same  time  you 
will  get  some  of 
the  Russian  thistles 
and  bindweeds. 


Are  those  lamb- 
ing pens  ready  for 
use  when  they  will 
be  needed? 


r 
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What  You  Expect  in  a  Car! 

Whether  you  are  expert  or  layman,  when  youbuy  an  automobile  you  are 
after  the  best— it's  your  right— and  you  want  the  best  value  obtainable. 

What  you  expect  in  a  car — that  you  will  get  in  a  Detroiter.  Not  only  will  you 
get  the  best,  but  you  will  get  more  of  the  best  because  the  Detroiter  is  the  most 
fully  equipped  car  in  the  $1,000  price  class.  There  are  five  cars  worth  considering 
in  this  class.  Put  the  Detroiter  alongside  any  one  of  them.  Make  a  minute  and 
painstaking  comparison.  Then  you  will  see  and  appreciate  the  unsurpassed  value — 
untouched  beauty,  unrivaled  power,  unequalled  economy  of  operation,  unassailable 
soundness  of  construction,  unmatchable  refinements  and  luxuries — that  you  get 
when  you  buy  a  Detroiter. 


D  i  —Untouched  because  no  car  has  equalled  the  exquisite  grace 
OeaUiy  design  pioneered  by  this  first  European  streamline  to  be  pro- 
duced  in  America. 

\^  Prtwof  —Unrivaled  because  the  long-stroke,  ball-bearing  motor-the  first 

A#  ^  J  mm  ^  0  Wer  American  built  engine  of  this  type— is  tuned  and  balanced  to 

the  highest  degree  of  perfection.    Tremendous  power  at  all  speeds  marks 

the  Detroiter  motor. 

Complete  -  „eW  .ve  pa.e„.er  car  i„  the 

•iL  "Economy  ^Q^lj  l^^s  bettered,  or  can  better  the  Detroiter's  record— 

20  to  25  miles  on  a  single  gallon  of  gasoline  and  100  miles  on  a  quart  of 
pi-  lubricating  oil.    So  with  fuel  and  oil  at  present  prices  you  can  travel 

ILieCinc  10,000  miles  for  less  than  $100. 

Starting  r««ef^ii/.f;«ii  —unassailable  because  the  rugged  strength  and  dur- 

^nA  \^OnSirUClIOn  ability  of  the  Detroiter  have  been  proved  beyond 

^         ^  doubt.    The  fact  that  the  year's  average  cost  for  factory  repair  parts  was 

Lighting  ^'^'y  ^S.Sl  per  car  speaks  for  itself  unrebutted. 

System  F/mlnmanf  —Unmatchable  because  the  Detroiter  has  nine  big  feat- 

HiqUipineni  ^-es  found  in  no  other  car  in  its  price  class,  together  with 
35  points  of  absolute  merit,  extraordinary  in  a  car  of  this  modest  Amer- 
ican price. 

Write  today  for  catalog. 

Briggs-Detroiter  Co., 

628  Holbrook  Avenue 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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II  oinet  Dnnlr  "Proflwble  Ponltry,"  Bneit  pub- 
fLalCSlDUUH  linhed;  144  pitg<?ii;  310  beautirul 
dl)icture!*;complete  voluiiie,how  to  succeed  with  Poul- 
llry;  describee  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  f.3  varieties  of 
'pure-bred  birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  e^gs, 
incubators,  train  sprouters,  etc.    This  book  5  cents. 

!  Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  51,  Clarinda,  Iowa 

M Varieties  Pure  bred  Chickens.  Ducks. 
Geese  and  Turkeys.  Northern  raised, 
hardy  and  fine  plumage.  Prize  winners  at 
the  world's  largest  shows.  Lowest  prices  on 
stocks  and  eggs,  Incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  supplies.  Large  Ills.  Catalog  for  4c. 
C.  M.  ATWOOD,  Be«  1 1  Dunde«.  Minn. 


Join  World's  Champions 

more  championships  won  by  owners  of  Belle 
ity  hatching  outfits.  Makes 

Belie  City 


|21TimesWortd'sChaiiiplon 

(Free  Book  "Hatching 
,  Facts"  tells  whole  story. 
My  SBOO  Gold  Offers  eoroe  will! 
free  Bidli— MoneyBKli  Guarinly  Natctimg 
ntlit  shown  In  aclual  colors,  Jim  Robtn,  Prel 
BeMe  City  incubator  Co.,    Box  1 0 


FreigM 
Prepaid.  1. 
[2  or  3  Months' 
Home  Test 
RacliM,  Wis. 


*7Z5 

Buys  this 

New  1915  Model 

Reliance 

150-Egg  Incubator 


Freight  Paid 

East  of  Missouri 
River  and  North 

of  Tennessee. 
Good  allowance 
in  other  territory. 


of  Glass  Door  and  IdMl  Safety 

3d  to  brtrinrtKra  on  accoont  of 
laxijt-r  hawhc-8.    Uses  less  oil. 


With  150  Chick  Brooder  $10.50 

Built  with  same  Baperior  features  as  have  made  par  machines 
leaderasinceiaOG.withadditi 
Lamp.    Especially  recommor 
its  automatic  operation,  (iiv 

$715  Pays  for  Everything— We  Pay  the  FreigM 
—We  Guarantee  the  Hatch— We  Include  Everything  FREE 

Order  direct  from  adv.  on  our  money-back  iniamntee  of  aatis- 
faction.orwriteqoicklytorfulldelail.  Wc  .avt- you  »in  easy . 
We fumleh  fertile  eua  for  hatchinB  if  desired.  Ask  for  pneus. 
RELIANCE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Dept.l07    FWEEPORT.  ILIA 


Mr«.  C.F.  Merrick. Lockney .Tex., 
iCh  her  140  e^K  Ironclad  Incubat- 
_  wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Farmer 
and  Ncbr.  Farm  Journal  Bijr 
Uatchintr  Contest.  She  placed  148 
effcrs  in  tne  incubator  and  hatched 
148  strong  chicks.  Think  of  that. 
You  can  now  sret  these  famous 
wfnnerS)  made  of  Calif.  Redwood. 


WINS 

In  2  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 

Ever  Held 


Egg  Incubator 
Chick  Brooder 


}%"r"$10 


with 
vanized  iroD. 

Ironclad 

Box  147 


BOTH 
FOR 

If  ordered  together.  SOdays  t--s<.t* 
trial.  10-year  Guarantee.  "^^^'.Kni 
Order  direct  frum  this  advertise-  Paid 
ment— money  back  if  not  fiftti»-Ea«t  off 
factory.     Incubator  is  coverodZT  r,. 
with  galvanized  iron, triple  walls,  KOCKieS 
coppt'r  tank,  nursery  oeff  teat^ 
er.   Set  up  ready  to  ran.  ' 
The    Brooder  is  roomy 
and  well  made.  Send 
for  free  catalogne. 

Incubator  Co. 
,  Racine,  Wis.  (3) 


Chick 
Broodtr 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 

^ISflO  A  YEAR 

can  be  made  by  takinE  oof 
Veterinary  course  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Taught 
in  simplest  English.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Gradnalea 
assisted  i  n  getting  location* 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
reach  ol  all.  Satisiaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 
TheLondon  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
Sciiool  Dept.  2. 

London,  Ontario,  CanadS 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 

'writes:  "l  took  the  coutse 
for  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  but  the  success  I  had 
started  me  in  ptactice  and 
DOW  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
voith  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man." 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

F1S  1^   t     Gleason's  Bonne  Book  a  large 

*V   O   •>   e      handsome  book  of  400  p.-igea. 

printed  on  pure  white  paper 
tn  large  clear  t.vpe.  bound  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  186 
full  plates  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
bookever  published. produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Govemmetit 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  l*rof.  Giea.son  hap  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chaiiters  on  His- 
tory. Education,  Teaching 
Tricks,  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding.  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing. How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness. Care,  coinplete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
and  an  Invaluable  Study  or 
the  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  the  Aniinal.  This  one 
partalone  isworth  many  times  the  valiie  of  the  book  and 
will  save  horse  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year. 
>»ppPU  a  Gleaeon's  Horse  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
Vm-I«e  paid  for  one  '2-year  subscription  or  for 
two  1-year  subscriptions  at  50  cents.  New  or  renewal. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Publishers  and  moving  picture  makers  are  clamoring  for 
stories.  Develop  your  talent.    We  teach  you  thoroughly 
by  mall  and  assist  In  marketing  MSS.  Catalog  free. 
Emmerson  School,  38  E.  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Selecting  the  Breeding  Stock 

By  Prof.  H.  L.  Kempster,  Poultryman,  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 


The  secret  of  successful  breeding  is 
to  cull.  Breeding  stock  should  undergo 
the  most  rigid  selection,  not  only  for 
type,  but  for  constitutional  vigor.  Uii- 
less  a  bird  has  a  strong  constitution  it 
is  not  an  economical  producer.  The 
chicks  are  more  liable  to  contract  dis- 
ease, and  those  which  live  are  not  as 
good  egg  producers,  nor  do  the  birds 
grow  and  fatten  with  as  economical 
gains.  A  good  constitution  is  indicated 
by  a  broad,  deep  chest,  long  body,  ac- 
tive vigorous  disposition,  keen  bright 
eyes,  broad  head,  with  a  bright-colored 
comb  and  glossy  plumage.  Male  birds 
should  display  vim  and  vigor.  Females 
with  long  crow  heads,  heavy  abdomens 
and  excessive  fat  due  to  the  lack  of  ex- 
ercise, should  be  eliminated  from  the 
breeding  pens,  as  they  are  rarely  good 
producers  and  are  always  poor  breed- 
ers. The  bird  which  is  first  off  the 
roost  in  the  morning  and  last  to  go  on 
the  roost  at  night  should  be  used. 
Above  all,  select  a  strong  male  bird. 
He  is  half  the  flock. 

The  great  point  is  to  have  type  in 
mind  and  select  the  breeding  stock 
with  this  purpose  in  view.  Too  close 
inbreeding  is  also  the  cause  of  lack  of 
vitality.  The  criticisms  to  be  made  of 
the  farmer's  breeding  methods  are  us- 
ing inferior  males  which  have  been  re- 
tained for  home  use,  inbreeding,  breed- 
ing from  the  entire  flock  (poor  as  well 
as  good),  and  selecting  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  the  general  egg  basket.  The 
breeding  season  is  always  the  one  of 
the  highest  egg  production.  Inferior 
birds  are  usually  laying  and  are  as  lia- 
ble to  reproduce  as  the  better  speci- 
mens. Another  common  practice  is  the 
introduction  of  males  of  different 
breeds.  Stick  to  one  breed.  Pure-bred 
stock  is  more  liable  to  produce  reliable 
stock.  Scrubs  and  dunghills  cannot  be 
depended  on.  Breeding  from  entire 
flocks  produces  inferior  progeny.  By 
selecting  a  few  of  the  best  females,  and 
then  mating  them  to  a  good,  vigorous 
male,  enough  eggs  for  hatching  can  be 
produced  and  the  practice  will  result 
in  much  better  progeny.  Poor  stock  is 
unprofitable.  Good  quality  is  not  only 
more  productive,  but  also  demands  a 
higher  price  when  marketed.  Careful 
selection  is  as  important  in  improving 
poultry  as  in  other  branches  of  live 
stock. 


GETTING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

In  order  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully it  is  very  essential  to  begin  with 
eggs  which  will  hatch  well  and  produce 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  If  the  germs 
are  naturally  weak  no  amount  of  at- 
tention and  good  care  during  the  incu- 
bation of  tlic  cRgs  and  the  brooding  of 


the  chicks  will  make  up  for  the  original 
lack  of  vigor. 

Breeding  stock  should  be  mature. 
The  first  eggs  laid  by  pullets  should 
not  be  used,  but  when  the  eggs  have 
attained  their  normal  size,  and  the 
fowls  have  reached  the  age  of  one  year 
or  more,  the  eggs  should  hatch  well 
provided  that  all  of  the  other  conditions 
which  influence  the  production  of  fer- 
tile eggs  are  favorable.  The  fowls 
should  be  fed  in  proper  proportion  the 
different  food  elements  required  to 
make  a  balanced  ration.  Green  food, 
grit,  pure  water  and  pure  air,  are  all 
important. 

In  feeding  it  is  important  neither  to 
feed  too  much  nor  too  little,  for  one 
extreme  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  If  fed 
too  much  the  fowls  are  apt  to  become 
sluggish  and  lazy,  and  the  chickens 
which  result  will  almost  invariably  be 
weak.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fowls 
are  fed  too  scantily  a  large  proportion 
of  the  eggs  will  be  infertile,  and  the 
chicks  will  not  be  as  vigorous  as  the^ 
otherwise  would.  The  fowls  should  be 
well  fed  but  not  overfed  on  a  ration 
containing  enough  protein.  This  may 
be  supplied  by  beef  scrap,  ground  fresh 
meat  and  bone,  skim  milk,  or  some 
other  substance  of  a  similar  nature. 

It  is  a  very  bad  plan  to  use  eggs  for 
incubation  which  have  been  produced 
by  hens  that  have  been  fed  heavily  dur- 
ing the  winter  for  egg  production.  Un- 
der these  conditions  the  vigor  of  the 
hens,  when  spring  comes,  is  apt  to  be 
reduced,  and  even  though  the  eggs  may 
hatch  fairly  well  the  chicks  are  apt  to 
be  weak  and  puny.  The  breeding  stock 
must  be  vigorous  in  order  to  produce 
the  right  sort  of  eggs. — Prof.  J.  H. 
Stewart,  W.  Va.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


WHY  NOT  SOME  DUCKS? 

Last  season  we  purchased  five  Pekin 
ducks  as  a  start.  Little  attention  was  given 
them.  They  have  yielded  8  pounds  of 
feathers  worth  50  cents  a  pound  or  $4. 
The  increase  amounts  to  20,  worth  $12. 
Forty-three  dozen  eggs  were  sold  at 
an  average  of  25  -cents  a  dozen,  or 
$10.75.  This  makes  a  total  income  of 
$30.25.  Besides  we  used  several  dozen 
eggs  at  home.  This  is  a  pretty  good 
showing  for  an  investment  of  $6.25. 
Ducks  seem  to  be  immune  from  dis- 
ease and  vermin  that  attack  other  fowls. 
The  Indian  Runners  are  prolific  layers. 
Nine  duck  eggs  are  equal  in  weight  to 
12  hen  eggs,  rich  and  delicious.  Ho- 
tels demand  them  and  pay  fancy  prices. 
Why  more  farmers  do  not  raise  ducks 
is  beyond  me.  Try  raising  ducks  this- 
season  and  you  will  find  both  profit  and 
pleasure  in  the  process. — Mrs.  S.  Kauf- 
man, Sebina,  O. 
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Does  Spraying  Pay? 

Actual  results  illustrating  the  bene- 
fits of  spraying  fruit  trees  are  shown  in 
the  orchard  of  E.  R.  Clarke,  Preble  Co., 
O.  A  year  ago  the  foliage  and  fruit 
in  his  young  orchard  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  leaf  curl.  Mr.  Clark  decided 
to  spray  for  this  disease.  Two  dormant 
sprays  were  made  during  November 
and  December  and  the  orchard  was 
gone  over  again  in  the  spring.  As  a 
result  every  peach  tree  came  into  full 
foliage  and  yielded  a  bumper  crop  of 
fruit.  The  contrast  is  further  brought 
out  by  the  fact  that  two  trees,  located 
40  feet  from  the  main  orchard,  which 
were  overlooked  and  not  sprayed,  lost 
both  fruit  and  foliage.  The  entire 
orchard  was  also  at  one  time  badly  in- 
fested with  San  Jose  scale.  Starting 
last  year  Mr.  Clark  sprayed  well  for 
this  with  lime-sulphur.  Samples  taken 
from  formerly  infested  trees  were  pro- 
nounced entirely  free  from  scale  by  an 
expert. 

PROFIT  IN  SPRAYING 

Spraying  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  best  fruit.  It 
brings  a  large  profit  in  dollars  and 
cents  if  up-to-date  methods  are  fol- 
lowed. This  is  strikingly  proved  by 
some  five-year  average  figures  from  the 
Nebraska  experiment  station. 

During  the  five  years  an  average  of 
four  sprayings  a  year  was  given  to  16 
orchards  which  had  3,300  trees  in  all, 
averaging  18  years  old.  Each  year  13 
gallons  of  spraying  material  per  tree 
were  applied,  or  650  gallons  per  acre 
of  50  trees.  The  average  cost  of  100 
gallons  of  spraying  material  was  87 
cents,  and  it  cost  98  cents,  rnore  to 
apply  it.  From  these  figures  it  is  read- 
ily computed  that  it  cost  11.3  cents  per 
tree  for  spraying  material,  or  24  cents 
a  year  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of 
spraying  a  tree  when  the  work  was 
done  in  an  orchard  of  some  size.  This 
makes  a  total  spraying  cost  of  $12  for 
each  acre  of  50  trees. — F.  L.  Washburn, 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 


TRACTOR  FOR  ORCHARD  WORK 

The  gasoline  tractor  used  in  our 
orchards  rates  as  20-horsepower  and  is 
able  to  do  the  work  of  three  teams.  In 
orchard  cultivating  we  hitch  to  it  one 
4-gang  disk  and  one  2-gang,  each 
weighted  with  200  to  300  pounds.  The 
4-gang,  having  a  stub  tongue,  is  at- 
tached closely  to  the  drawbar  of  the 
tractor.  The  2-gang  disk  with  a  truck 
is  attached  to  same  by  log  chain  and 
at  opposite  end.  At  the  end  of  a  row 
we  turn  into  the  second  row  from  it 
and  but  little,  if  any  more,  room  is  re- 
quired than  with  horses.  The  tractor 
can  do  as  much  work  on  a  hot  day  as 
on  a  cool  one,  and  the  farm  teams  keep 
in  good  flesh,  with  shoulders  smooth 
and  whole. 

With  our  tractor  the  cultivating  can 
be  completed  by  July  15,  which  is  the 
limit  in  this  territory  to  get  the  wood 
matured  before  winter.  We  find  the 
machine  just  as  useful  to  plow  in  the 
orchard  or  open  field.  It  will  draw  a 
3-bottom  set  of  14-inch  plows,  which 
are  readily  regulated  to  the  desired 
depth.  We  use  this  power  to  shred 
fodder  and  we  do  this  work  when  it 
suits  our  convenience,  with  three  men 
and  teams.— S.  R.  Gill  &  Sons,  Ohio. 
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PL  A  NTS 

2S  fine  plants  free. 


PEDIGREED  NURSERY  CO..   SI.  Uuls,  Mo. 


Speak  for  Seed  Corn 

Now— Avoid  Disappointment! 

Reserve  your  seed  corn  this  month  and  be 
sure  of  getting  it.  We  will  hold  it  and  ship  when 
wanted.  Pay  when  it  arrives  or  just  before 
shipping.  Our  seed  is  better  than  ever  this 
year,  but  the  seed  supply  of  the  whole  country 
is  going  to  be  short.  You  probably  will  have 
to  depend  upon  common  crib-dried  seed  if  you 
wait  until  you  actually  need  the  seed. 

Act  now.  Reserve  your  supply  of  the  best  seed 
corn  money  will  buy.  We  have  all  standard  varie- 
tiep — own  and  farm  1000  acres  of  finest  seed  corn 
land-ship  only  our  own  varieties- 


Guaranteed  Test  95  to  100  Per  Cent 

Test  every  ear  yourself.  Your  money  back  if  you 
return  the  seed.  Every  ear  of  Ainsworth's  Seed 
Com  is  dried  in  our  famous  furnace-heated  plant 
—hand  sorted  three  times. 

We  never  sold  a  bushel  of  crib-dried  seed  and 
never  will.  That's  why  we  are  outstripping  all  com- 
petitors. Thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

60c  Corn  Book  FREE! 

"Practical  Corn  Culture,"  the  latest  and  beet 
boolc  on  corn  growing,  sells  for  50c.  We  give  one 
free  with  every  order  of  5  or  more  bushels.  Reserve 
your  seed  now  and  get  this  valuable  bookatonce— 
before  you  begin  to  plow.  It  tells  how  to  increase 
corn  yields  from  6  to  25  bu.  per  acre.  Ask  for  our 
catalog  and  Free  Book  Offer.  Mail  a  postal  today. 

"The  Seed  House  on  the  Fnrm" 
W.  T.  Ainsworth  &  Sons,  Box  M      Mason  City,  III. 


GregoiysVegetables 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  AGENTS 


exclusive  territory. 
$100  to  8350  monthly 
earned  by  our  representatives.  We  help  you  to  start- 
success  sure— a  big  paving  business  of  your  own.  Write 
today     JOHN  H.  HECOX,  Manager,  Porlland,  Michigan 


SEEDS 

Reliable  and  Full  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Made  to  build  New  Business.  A  trial  , 

mai^e  you  our  permanent  customer 

PRIZE  CaLLECTION«^'';,".';ei 

worth  loc;  Leltuee,  12  kinds,  worth  ISc; 
Xomotoes,  11  the  finest,  worth  20c;  Turnip,  7 
splendid,  worth  lOc;  Onion,  8  best  varieties, 
worth  15c;  10  Bprlne  Flowerliie  Bulb*. 
worth25c— 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1.00. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 
Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  | 
this  valuable  collection  of  seeds  postpaid,  to- 
gether with  my  big  instructive,  beantlful 
Seed  and  IMant  Book,  tells  all  about  iJuck- 
i  bee's  ■'t't. II  of  Life*' Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

KocKiord  ceed  i'aims 
Farm  a^n  Eockford.  111. 


You  will  win  by  growing  these  sorts: 
laree  packets  choicest  %  t\f,i 
seeds  postpaid  f or  .  .  .  111^' 

*^  Gregory's  Improved 
1  Cro8byIJcet;Lucu;iiisSwU8Chard  i 
lor  Greens:  .Sugar  Ixiaf  Lettuce,  a 
dandy:  Extra  liarly  Scarlet  Globe 
liadl8li;Gregory'sVlctorS<iuash  j 

Fine  Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  very  best  reliable 
sorts  of  vegetables,  field  and 
flower  seeds.   Dlustrat«d  with 
**true-to-nature"  pictures. 
Giveehonestprices  for  honest 
seeds.  Write  for  copy  today. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
1  262  Elm  St.,  Marbleliead,  Mass. 


^^T^  BETTER  STAND_or 

X**  SOWING 

"FARMER  BRANCSEEDS 

There  are  reasons  for  the  big  successes 
with  "Farmer  Brand"  Seeds.  They  are 
fully  acclimated  for  the  Northwest,  full  of 
vigor  and  vitality,  thereby  assuring  a 
frood  catch,  without  danger  of  winter-kill- 
ing. As  actual  trrowers  we  can  guarantee 
purity  and  germination  over  99%,  and  as- 
sure you  of  better  results.  Send  for  our 
New  Seed  annual,  a  wealth  of  information 
on  seed  and  nursery  subjects.— Free. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 

612  Third  Ave.,    FARIBAULT.  iVllNN. 


For  Testing 


Our  named 

varieties  of 
HARDY  Foster 
Mother  Root  Apple  Grafts  make 
vigorous,  early  bearing,  heavily 
f  ruitiag,  clean  hearted,  long  lived 
trees.    To  prove  their  worth,  vim 
or  6  GrafU  (rooted)  for  testing.  It 
you  will  send  10c  to  help  cover  co^i 
and  mailiDg  expense.  They  will  beftf 
harrela  upon  barrels  of  apples  in  a  ."-  w  year  ' 
time.    Catalogue  telling  about  o'her  HlUzaij 
Belt  fruits,  £VERBKAR1N0  STRAWBlilU 
RIES,  etc.  FREE.    Wnio  t-xlaT. 
ThPifJfirrtner  NQr9eryCo.,BoxS4  7  0sag«.I». 


r  Let  This  Poultry  Book 
I  Start  a  New  Income 
^         For  YOU ! 


J  T  want  you  to  read  this  famous  home  made  catalog  which  pointed  the 
/  I  way  for  a  poultry  income  in  about  580,000  homes.  Read  how  you  can 
get  good  fat  profits  from  the  chickens  by  enlarging  your  operations 
the  Johnson  way.  Get  enough  to  pay  your  living  e.tpenses  and  a  little 
more.  There's  no  science  or  mystery  about  it  when  you 
get  in  touch  with  the  Johnsons.  Send  for  our  book 
today— and  let  it  start  another  income  in  your  home. 

"""""   Old  Trusty 

Now  Has  Over  580,000  Owners 

and  100,000  more  will  be  found  this  year.  That's  about  3  or  4  times  more  owners  than 

any  other  incubator  in  the  world.  The  reason 
is  Old  Trusty  owners  find  that  it's  the  easiest 
to  get  good  big  profits  with.  It'sbuilt  simple 
—free  from  needless  parts— brings  as  gocd 
hatches  for  the  beginner  as  the  old-timer— 
and  never  asks  favors  of  the  coldest  weather. 

Mail  a  Postal  Today 

for  the  Old  Trusty  catalog  and   our  low 

f)rice  baseo  on  100,000  sales  this  year  from  the 
argest  incubator  factory  in  the  country,  on 
30  to  90  days'  trial  and  10  year  guarantee. 
Send  for  the  book,  whether  you  intend  to 
order  or  not. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co. 
Clay  Center,  Nebr. 
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YouC<ant  Beci# 
Gdllowdy  Prices  and  Quality! 


My  New  Low  Down  No.  8  Spreader 

with  cut  under  front  wheels  and  trussed 
channel  steel  frame  Is  positively  the  best 
spreader  in  the  world.  Light  draft,  end- 
less apron,  positive  force  feed,  double 
chain  drive.  Just  ask  for  my  book,  A 
Streak  ol  Gold,"  FREE,  and  I  wiU  tell 
you  the  truth  about  manure  spreaders 
and  how  to  get  the  greatest  profit  out 
nt  your  manure  products. 

New 

Sanitary  Cream | 
Separator 

I  will  send  It  anywhere  I 
Jin  the   United   States  I 
without  an  expert  to  | 
set  it  up  to  any  inex- 
_„  ,  ,  periencedcreamsepar- I 
Spreaders  *0*t  up.  ^iSaJ^  ator  user 
for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to  test  thoroughly 
against  any  make  of  separator  that  even 
sells  for  twice  as  much  and  will  1"' 
you  be  the  judge.   Built  up  to  a  his 
standard  and  not  down  to  a 
price.  Travel  20,000  miles,  look 
over  every  factory  in  the  world 
and  you  can't  find  its  superior  at 
any  price.  It's  the  roost  sanitary.most 
scientific,  cleanest  skimmer,  the  most 
beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  havei 
seen  them  all.  A  postal  gets  our 
big  free  Separator  catalog  and  1915 
Ing  scale, profit-sharina  price  schedule. 
CALLOWAY  MASTERPIECE  BIC 
C2  Positively  supreme  in  power,  s' 
^9  plicity  and  design.  All  our  ye 
of  engine  building  are  built  into  it.  A 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Long  life 

and  satisfaction  to  engine  users   

are  built  Into  every  one  uf  these  Galloway  Masterpiece 
Big  Six  Engines.  Great  volume,  perfec  ted  design  and 
simplicity  are  what  make  this  price  possible.  A  heavy 
weight,  heavy  duty,  large  bore  and  long  stroke  en- 
Iflne  not  overrated.  Get  right  on  engines  before  you 
too  IK.  *.  buy.  Get  my  free  engine  book  be- 
•fO"  ««>__^v  .^g=^_— ^  fore  you  buy  an  en- 
6      fi^^^^^Bu^ii^^^^^^^sine  at  any  price. 

 ^-o*.  Galloway, 

President, 
The  Wm.  Gal- 
loway Co., 
1917  Galloway 
Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


Food  for  the  Belgians 

By  Mrs.  Lindon  Bates,  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Section  of  Commission  for 

Relief  in  Belgium. 


MAPotofGoId 


is  in  the  old  farm — no , 
matter  how  run-down 
it  may  seem. 

Proper  soil  manage- 
ment will  uncover  it. 
Our  Special  Crop 
Bulletins  tell  how. 

Write  for  your  free 
copies  today. 

The  Middle  West  Soil 
Improvement  Committee 

of  the 

National  Fertilizer  Association 
902  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.. 

CHICAGO  » 


9V2  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


OAK  and  HICKORY  BY  ONE  MAN.  Proven  by  swom 
witnesses.  It's  K1\Q  OK  THE  WOODS.  8AVKS  ItlONKT  ana 
BACKAIIIE.  SPRING  PRESSURE  and  GUIDE,  adjust- 
able to  boy  or  man.  novp  used  on  end  of  saw,  a  BIG  1915 
IMPROVEMENT,  KEEPS  SAW  FROM  FLOPPING  and 
makes  thin  straight  cut.  Send  for  free  catalog  Xy6  show- 
ing LITEST  IMIMIOVEJIENTS.  First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harriton  St.,  Clucago.Ul._ 

8t«m  wind  and  Bet  watch.  guarantAed 
S  yaara.  for  eellinsr  20  art  and  relicr- 
kiouB  pictures  or  20  pkffa.  post  caroa 
^at  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 
GATES  MFG.  00.  Dept.  408  Ohleag* 


Very  few  situations  can  arise  in 
which  a  nation-wide  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple of  one  country  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  another  is  warranted.  The  sit- 
uation must  be  conservatively  weighed 
and  the  facts  indisputable.  A  report 
made  at  the  instance  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  the  basis  of  the  creation 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Our  commission  concerns  seven  gov- 
ernments. As  now  constituted  it  in- 
cludes four  separate  bodies — the  Amer- 
ican, the  Spanish  and  the  Italian  com- 
missions for  relief  in  Belgium,  and  the 
Comite  National  de  Secours  et  d'Ali- 
mentation.  The  various  governments, 
including  the  German,  have  made  this 
the  one  and  only  channel  through 
which  food  and  other  supplies  can  be 
carried  to  the  7,000,000  Belgians  re- 
maining in  Belgium. 

The  story  of  the  ravages  and  death 
and  destruction  of  the  war  as  it  has 
surged  across  Belgium  is  familiar  now 
to  everybody.  Belgium  did  not  choose 
war;  peace  had  been  guaranteed  her. 
Her  land  was  invaded,  her  country 
conquered,  her  fields  laid  waste,  her 
liomes  burned,  her  money  taken  in  war 
levies,  and  her  people  helpless  and  des- 
titute, were  left  to  starve.  Those  still 
left  with  enough  to  buy  food  were  lit- 
tle better  off  than  the  poor,  for  food 
did  not  exist  in  the  country.  It  was  in 
face  of  this  appalling  national  calamity 
that  Belgian's  people  turned  hands  of 
supplication  to  America,  the  greatest 
country , standing  outside  the  circle  of 
war.  While  America  has  certainly  felt 
the  reaction  of  war  in  the  shrinking  of 
stock  values,  her  harvest  has  been  al- 
most unprecedented,  and  our  farming 
communities  are  less  burdened  than  the 
cities  with  the  local  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. Unless  the  Belgians  get  a 
chance  to  till  their  fields,  and  get  from 
their  fertile  land  crops,  their  destitu- 
tion must  continue  over  still  another 
winter.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica have  risen  to  the  appeal,  as  always, 
generously. 

A  statement  by  a  man  who  went 
through  Belgium  recites  the  piteous 
story  of  babies  being  born  in  the  fields, 
of  mothers  carrying  their  dead  little 
ones  on  their  aimless  wanderings.  Pic- 
tures of  all  the  dread  scenes  have  been 
in  the  papers,  but  even  they  seem  less 
touching  to  me  than  one  of  the  meal 
cards  I  have  received.  These  meal  cards 
are  issued  to  the  Belgians  and  author- 
ize different  portions,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  family.  This  one  hap- 
pened to  belong  to  a  family  of  five 
members.  On  the  reverse  side  I  find 
stamped  "delivre"  upon  each  day  on 
which  the  commission  could  supply 
food  to  the  interminable  file  of  waiting 
people.  There  I  note  two  blank  spaces 
in  sequence.  These  were  days  when 
the  commission  had  no  food  to  give 
the  people,  and  for  these  two  consecu 
tive  days  they  went  without.  This  card 
would  bring  very  close  to  American 
Farming  readers  this  story  of  human 
suffering   and  death. 

Brand  Whitlock,  our  American  min- 
ister to  Belgium,  is  in  direct  charge  of 
our  distribution. 

The  woman's  section  of  the  commis- 
sion hopes  that  the  readers  of  Amer- 


ican Farming  will  consider  the  destitu- 
tion in  Belgium  and  will  contribute 
what  they  can  of  food  to  the  famine- 
menaced  people.  Shipments  of  non- 
perishable  food  sent  to  us  at  the  Bush 
Terminal,  South  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
will  go  all  the  way  in  direct  care  of  the 
commission. 


The  M«kin6  of  Soil. 

(Concluded  from  page  4) 
The  picture  of  the  green-grown,  rock- 
bound  hillside  show  this  same  force  at 
work.  Freezing,  thawing  and  weather- 
ing broke  up  the  solid  rock  wall  and 
caused  a  thin  layer  of  sandy  soil  to  cover 
over  the  rocks — a  layer  thick  enough  to 
give  the  seed  a  chance  to  sprout.  Plants 
started  to  grow.  When  fall  came  the 
plants  fell  down  and  rotted.  Thus  the 
vegetable  matter  became  mixed  with  the 
eround-up  stone  so  that  now  the  once 
light  sandy  soil  is  heavy  and  black.  An 
acorn  fell  there.  The  thin  layer  of  top 
soil  did  not  provide  enough  food  for  the 
growing  oak,  so  the  roots  went  out  in 
search  for  it.  They  penetrated  down  be- 
tween rock  crevices,  ever  pushing  on- 
ward. Finally  with  the  aid  of  other  soil- 
forming  agencies  the  oak  pushed  all  the 
rock  away  from  one  side  so  that  now  it 
stands  with  part  of  its  roots  exposed. 

You  have  seen  water  lilies,  moss,  cat- 
tails and  other  water-loving  plants,  but 
did  you  ever  wonder  just  what  became 
of  them  after  they  ceased  flowering? 
Most  of  them  die  and  fall  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  slowly  rot  under  water.  Each 
year  sees  a  new  crop  and  sees  the  pile 
of  water  plants  at  the  bottom  grow 
higher  and  higher  until  finally  all  of  the 
growth  seems  to  be  above  water,  though 
when  one  walks  over  the  swamp  it  is  wet 
and  sogg>'.  The  picture  shows  an  Ohio 
swamp.  If  this  same  action  continues  for 
years  this  swamp  will  perhaps  become 
filled  up  to  a  point  where  it  is  level  with 
the  surrounding  land.  A  similar  action 
goes  on  in  the  woods,  and  on  all  areas 
that  grow  plants,  as  this  decayed  vege- 
tation gradually  piles  up  and  at  last  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  soil  itself. 

As  the  fishworm  moves  through  the 
soil  it  leaves  a  tiny  tunnel  in  its  wake. 
Other  worms  burrow  through  the  soil. 
In  feeding  they  take  compounds  from 
the  soil,  use  what  they  want  and  return 
the  remainder.  When  finally  they  die  as 
much  is  returned  as  was  taken  away,  but 
the  life  of  one  single  worm  has  effected 
great  changes.  The  squirrel  in  the  woods 
digs  up  earth,  mixes  it  and  leaves  it  more 
loose  and  friahle  than  before. 

Thus  our  soils  have  been  made  from 
the  raw  materials.  The  work  has  been 
going  on  for  generations.  It  is  now  pro- 
gressing, but  not  altogether  as  all  wise 
nature  planned.  Heat,  cold,  wind,  water, 
plant  growth,  animals,  insects  and  decay 
go  on  just  as  for  ages,  but  one  great 
change  has  taken  place.  Years  ago  each 
plant  returned  its  all  to  the  soil  and  each 
animal  in  living  or  dving  returned  all  that 
was  taken  awav.  This  made  a  cycle  m 
which  the  soil  lost  nothing.  Man's  com- 
ing and  the  building  of  cities  has  brought 
on  a  great  change.  Instead  of  being  re- 
turned to  the  soil  the  grain  and  ofttimes 
the  entire  plant  is  shipped  hundreds  of 
miles  away  and  great  amounts  of  plant 
food  are  lost  to  the  soil.  This  is  why  so 
many  acres  are  starved  and  sickly. 
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Ambitious^Honest  Men  Wanted 

At  Once.  I  Need  500  Sales  Agents  Who  Want  to 
Make  From  $50  to  $250  a  Week,  -  Experience  not  Necessary- 


^WW  This  man.  Rev.  Offo  Schutze,  of  Misjouri,  says: 
f  "Sales  increasing.   Made  7  sales  in  8  calls.  Seni 
m      4(h  order  yesterday  for  50  Tubs."  SALES  « 1 600 
m    TO  DATE.  Minister  of  the  CospeU  wxhavi  previous  ex 
V  perience,  tmkes  this  record. 


I  want  square  men  to  act  as  my  Special  Sales  Representatives  in  every  county.  I  want 

hustling,  energetic,  ambitious  fellows,  anxious  to  make  big  money,  who  are  willing  to  work  with  me. 
I  want  to  show  YOU  how  to  MAKE  BIG  PROFITS  EVERY  MONTH.  I  want  to  show  YOU  how  to  make 
more  money,  easier,  quicker,  more  sure  and  certain  than  you  ever  did  before  in  all  your  lite.    I  want  you  to 
advertiis,  ••II  and  appoint  local  agents  lor  the  moat  aenaalional  sellar  in  60  yeara— the  startling  invention  that 

Las  set  the  entire  country  agog— THE  ROBINSON  FOLDING  BATH  TUB— f  want  you  to  handle  your  County. 
I'll  furnish  demonstrating-  tub  on  a  liberal  basis.I'm  positive,  yes, I'm  absolutely  certain  that  you  can  make 
bigger  money  in  a  week  wltli  me  than  you  ever  made  in  a  month  before.  Hustlers,  east.  west,  north, 
aouth,  are  simply  coining  money.  Orders,  orders  everywhere.   For,  remember,  fully  70  per  cent  of  the 
people  have  no  bathrooms.   You  can  take  the  orders  right  and  left.   Quick  sales  and  immense  profits. 
Stop  and  Realize  the  tremendous  possibilities.  Look  around  you.  Be  amazed.  Your  neighbors, 
triends,  relatives,  have  no  bathrooms.  They  are  eager  for  one;  never  bad  tb*  opportunity  to 
install  one.   You  step  in;  sbow  the  tub.   Sales  made,  profit  sure. 


A  Folding  Bath  Tub  For  Every  Home 

No  home  barred— for  the  rich  and  poor;  for  all  homes 
without  modern  bathingfacilities — Here  is  an  absolutely  new 
invention.  Nothing  else  like  it.   Has  taken  the  entire  country 
by  Btorm.    Solves  the  bathing  problem.    Gives  every  home  a 

modem,  up-to-date  bathroom  in  any  part  of  the  house.  No  plumbing,  no  waterworks  ^ 
ueeded.  Take  full  length  baths  in  any  room;  up  stairs,  down  stair,  bed-room,  sick-room, 
parlor,  kitchen,  any  room  in  the  house.  The  Robinson  Tub  folds  in  small  roll,  handy  , 
as  an  umbrell2u  Rivals  expensive  bathroom.  Constructed  of  the  wonderful  "Steeline"  ma- 
terial. I  tell  you,  it's  Great!  Remember  it  is  needed  in  every  home.  Means  modern  bath' 
Ing  facilities  for  all  the  people.    A  godsend  to  humanity. 


Guaranteed 
for  10  Years 

(Manufactured  by  old  estab- 
liahed  concern  in  business 
22  years.) 


No  CxpsrUnea  Needed— Why,  I  don't  eare  if  you  never  sold  anything:  before  la  all  your  life, 
you  can  make  good  big  money  with  me.  You're  honesti  You're  iquarel    Of  course 
you  are.  You've  got  grit,  ginger,  gumptioni    Of  course  you  have,    Tou  want  to  make 
eoodf  You  want  to  make  big  money!  Sure  you  do.  Well,  that's  all  I  ask.  It  you  are 
willing  todo  your  best,  backed  by  my  co-operation  and  help,  you  can  blast  out  the 
biggest  financial  success  of  your  career.  I  grant  credit,  you  know,  so  money  can't 
bold  you  back.     I  furnish  sample  on  liberal  plan.   I  help  you  out  and  back  you 
up.  So  don't  let  doubt  drag  you  back.  You  have  nothing  to  lose.  My  other 
men  are  building  homes,  starting  bank  accounts,  so  can  you. 

Seniatlonel  Sales  Sueeeasl— What  others  are  doing  TOU  can  do.  Read 

these  records.    N.  T.  Smith,  Ohio,  $90  weekly  profit.   Meyers.  Wise., 
<2S0  first  month.   Beasley,  Nebr.,  $35  profit  first  i  hours.  Newton, 
Calif.,  $60  in  3  days.  Mathias,  Fla.,  $120  in  2  days.   Corrigan,  N.  Y., 
$114  in  60  hours.    C.  H.  Tremour.  Ind.,  $36  p-oflt  first  6  hours. 
W.  F.  Hincard.  New  Mexico,  $36  in  2  days.    Average  men,  aver- 
age sales,  average  towns.   Undeniable  Proof  of  the  Big  Money 
to  be  made  by  the  bustlers  everywhere.     Tbe  RobinaoD 
Xub  is  badly  wanted  and  eaeerly  bourbt. 


SEE  how 

it  folds  in  a  roll.  Takes 
vp  less  space  than  an 
ironing  board. 


This  is  the  Robinson  Folding  Bath  Tub  that 

is  bringing  Qeanlincss,  Health  and  Happiness  to  thons' 
ands  of  homes — and  thousands  of  dollars  in  profits  to  the 
Incky  men  who  control  exclusive  territory.    Write  for  yonr 

You 
Nake 

100% 

Profit 

DemonitritloB 
Tab  Fomiilitil  Werkcrt 

Dan  Bnrkholder  of  Montana,  says: 

"Was  out  ^  days  this  week  and  sold  $393.50 
worth.  Sold  3  this  afternoon.    Enclosed  find  check 
for  48  tubs.  Ship  SO  more  next  week." 
Orders  $1072.00  worth  In  17  days.    WHAT  BURK- 
HOLDER  IS  DOING  YOU  CAN  DOI 


rTear  Off  This  Coupon  and  Mail  Now 


Yes,  sign  this  coupon  right  now.   Don't  send  me  a  single  penny.  Don't 
send  me  any  return  postage.    If  you  want  this  money-making  job, 
just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon.  That  is  all  I  ask.   By  sending  the 
coupon  you  give  me  the  chance  to  prove  every  word  I  have  said. 
Let  me  prove  every  statement.   Let  me  tell  you  the  whole  en- 
thusing, ambition -awakening  story  of  a  tremendous  world-wide 


Sign  and 


This  is  Chancy— A  Hustler.  Sold  Si.OOO.OO  worth 
of  our  goods  in  5  weeks.  JVo,  he's  not  a  genius,  not  a 
wizard-worker,  not  a  "miracle-man."   Just  an  every- 
day American  like  you  and  me — Out  a  hustler  from  his 
head  to  hu  toes.  He  started  just  as  you  will  start.  What 
he  has  done  you  can  do. 

Join  Robinson's  Army  of  Noney- 
Naking  Agents  —  Get  Exclusive 
Sales  Rights  on  the  Famous  Fold- 

illtf  Rofh  TiiK— themany  agents  wbo  are  making 
*.»cini  a  ui#      bigrger  money  than  they  ever  did  before. 
You  den'l  need  to  quit  your  regular  Job  rishl  now.  Try  the   business  out  even- 
UJts.  Saturday  afternoons,  whenever  you  have  a  little  spare  time.  See  that  all 
I  tell  you  is  so.  Then  quit  your  job.  Say  good-bye  to  the  time-clock:  say  good-bye 
to  grinding- work  and 'meagre  pay.  I  know  after  one  week  of  spare  time  effort,  you 
will  be  eager  to  devote  all  your  time  to  mv  splendid  proposition.  You  will  be  en- 
thused, positively  amazed  at  your  wonderful  success. 

A  Sure  Chance  for  Ambitious  Hustlers 

,1'  I  could  only  see  you  and  tell  you  all  the  facts  about  this  wonderful  business; 
If  I  could  only  lay  before  you  undeniable  proof— stacks  of  letters  and  orders  on  my 
I  desk;  if  I  could  personally  show  you  enthusiastic  letters  from  Robinson  Representa- 
I  lives— Hesitate!  Why,  man,  you  wouldn't  hesitate  for  the  thousandth  part  of  a  seo- 
ond.  You  would  drop  everything:,  your  job,  your  other  business  like  a  "hot  potato" 
land  say  Robinson,  I'm  w  ith  you."  If  you  really  want  to  eet  into  a  blr  money-mak- 
,.        ^  ,  ,    .  ,  .        .  ...     ■  ">s:  business,  gret  into  communication  with  me  at  once. 

Write  me  and  tell  me  all  about  your  special  plan  and  how  I  can  make  big   

money  actiue  as  your  representative.  This  obligates  me  in  no  way.  aATD  THP^?  Ik  StllA  No  NORCV 

•WKllfc  lU-DAl  dirdi^ 

^°                              ^™»'^  ■H.S.Robinson,  Prest.,  The  Robinson  Cabinet  Mfg.  Co. 

Town  state  ■  "^^^  Factorics  BUg.         -         -         Toledo,  Ohio 


«  success.  Will  you  do  this?  01"  course  you  will 
4|  mail  the  coupon  NOW ! 


P  fj  |£  [  I  nfbrmaiion  Cou  pen 


H.  S.  ROBINSON,  Pres't 

Robinson  Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.,  754  Factories  Bldg..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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iSOLVES'-HEATING  QUESTION 

'         REMARKABLE   PORTABLE  HEATING  STOVE! 

^oWeeri^ss'^bed-rooo.  or  to  n^i.e  a  cold  parlor  bngh^aad^wa™      v.s.«r^the^POJ^^^^^^  HEATER 

table  and  Cheerful.   To  waim  Babj's^Fqod.  >ight  or 


Day  A  pan  ol  biscuits  in  a  hurrv,  an  Early  Breakfast, 
a  late  supper,  in  the  Kursery.  Invalid  s  Boom,  cooE 
Ine,  Quiclt  ironing  of  a  dress  or  skirt,  hot  water  day  or 
nigtt,  cold  mornings,  cold  rooms,  cold  mghts.  Do  you 

tlTrt'are^'Thousantls  Sent  to  Families 

in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  men  and  women  are  en 
husiastio  over  its  comfort  and  convenience. 
Uihot  tt^nrf  C-iw  Wm.  Baering,  Ind.  Heated  a 
Wnai  users  Oay.  Boom  when  the  temperature 
was  10  degrees  below  zero."  »■  J- Aui^tm,  ■•lomln- 
minntesafter  it  was  lit.  temperature  registered  S  de- 
fi^s  "W.  S.  Stafford,  -Heats  Boom  without  trouble. 
KS- to  operate,  no  smoke,  no  dirt."  Emma  Haines 
Mercury  below  zero,  lit  heater  Boomwas  soon  wann. 
It  li  also  fine  to  cook  and  bake."  Rev.  \Mlli.im  Tern, 
"This  morning  temperature  was  16  degrees  below  zero 
and  aft"r  ligh^ng  the  Portable,  temperature  soon  rose 
to  rammer  leat  and  I  am  as  comfortable  asif  1  had  a 
expensive  coal  stove."  W  m  King,"I  havea  room 
hiWof  Cactus  and  Begonias  and  by  using  your  Heater 
1  kept  (16x18)  roomatTO  degrees  when  outdoors  regis- 
terl§13-20  degree8."E.N.HAwig  Ont.  "Only  used  half 
gallon  oil  last  week  cooking,  baking,  and  ironing.Mrs. 
fhomp^™,  Ohio,  "Bakes  Cakes,  Pies,  .Bread,  ^ever  saw 
nice^Eiking.  Mrs.  M.  E.  King,  Ky.  "Baked.  Cooked, 
Wath^  Ironed.  Can  do  ANYTHING  my  range  do«« 


Make  Money  for  Yourself; 


AGENTS 
SALESMEN 
MANAGERS 

MEN  AND  WOMEN,  at  Home  or  Traveling,  all  or  part  of 
time,  showing,  taking  orders,  appointing  agents.  Qulck— 
EasySura.  They  buy  on  sight.  B.  L.  Husted,  Mich.  Out 
one  day.  sold  U."'  W.  E.  Bard.  S.  C.  "You  have  the  best  ar- 
ticle on  the  market:  Bold9intKohonrs(  First  ordered  1— HI 
since.)  Chas.  P.  Schroder.  Conn.  "Bought  40  on  one  order. 
"HeadiFrazler,  Tex.  write:  "Sell  like  hot  cakes-  sold  50 
luourcity.  "J.  W.  Hunter.  Ala..  "Secured  one -tested  it- 
ordered  100  since.  "And  so  they  go-a  hit-just  the  thing. 
Custoraera  pleased-agents  happy.  These  Men  Made  Mon- 
ey. You  have  the  same  chance.  $10  to  $15  a  Day  should 
l)  -Msy  World  nnsnpplied  Get  in  early  for  territory. 
Write  for  MONEY-MAKING  PLANS,  and  full  particulars. 


THE  WORLD  MFG  CO. 


Not  Sold  In  stores.  ^t,"hoi:^t"th6 

Portable  combination  Oil-Gas  Heater? 

Saves  time,  trouble,  aniioty.  expense, 
drudgery,  fuel  bills.  Get  rid  of  kindling 
coal,  wood,  dirt,  ashes,  all  the  nuisance. 
Absolutely  Safe,  always  ready  for  use. 
Practical  invention.  Simple,  durable 
La.sts  for  years. 

Price  is  Low:  $1.75  and  up 

All  Sizes.  Sent  to  any  address.  SEND 
NO  MONEY-only  your  name  and  ad- 

To^AY^fo?  10  Days  Trial  Offer 

full  description  and  _ 
  THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS 

6271  WORLD  BLDG.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


WE  WANT  MEN  AND  WOMEN  AGENTS 


TO  START  AT  $30  A  WEEK 

Experience  unnecessarr— we'll  teach  yoo  the  boiiness— and 
how  to  nlake  more  a  week  than  most  men  make  a  month— as- 
sign you  exclusive  territory  and  give  you  a  big  stsrt.  Manl- 
ier made  $08  clear  profit  flrat  ten  houri.  Fitter  aold  »4 
In  3  daya.  Brandt  lold  36  first  week.  Brewer  Bold 
In  one  day. 

Anyone  Should  Make  $1500  a  Year 

This  new  Improved  "Kiay"  sc  lf-heatinft  flat-iron  is  right- 
nothing  like  it  invented— nothing  (o  simple — price  low— sella 
quick— profit  big— possihilitii'5  unlimited— gnaranteed.  r.v- 
ery  woman  buys — can't  help  it — saves  her  steps,  time,  trouble 
and  fuel — pays  for  itself  in  a  little  while. 

This  marvelous  new  invention- this  wonderful  flat-iron 
has  a  seamless  tank— ioints  brazed — bnma  without  odor — 
flat  bottom  burner,  throws  heat  downward— no  generating 
tube  to  clog — simple- easily  cleaned.  It's  a  business  that 
makes  vou  independent— gives  you  a  local  prcstire  and  plect; 
of  ready  money.    Write  Quick  for  FREE  Sample  Offer. 

FOOTE  MANUPAOTDEIHO  CO,,  BOX  998    Dayton,  Ohio   

2lTEWELED^i2R  SOLID  GOLD  FILLED  WATCH  $5.95 

i.  w  I  \  mr     ,       OoaranteedgonnineSlroby  Jeweledwalch. both  cane  and  movouientguar- 

anteed  20  yeare,la«e»»Eailroad  model, adjusted  to  3  positions. also  heat 
I  un  1  oold.  pftuni rccalator,Mpae«d  viadlng  wbe«l, double  suok  whiw  eumel dial. 
ln.Tjspad.  haadl.  «l«taaUy«ir»»»<lr>'<l  O""'  cu*,  titter  open  f«o.  ot  tiunt- 
Ui!  stjle.  MoT«iii«B»>tonip«l  andpm»Dt«ed  SI  Jewel,  oue  stamped  20  ye»r  guar- 
|ISBB=»^   aoiee  WorthlCSlomyonswlioreqolresanabsoliileljaccureteUmekeeper.  Bljtettbar- 

  .,11  .end  ihls w»!Ob  C  0  D  bj  Insured  Parcel  Posi.  P»J  jonr  portm.nl5.% wben jou  reoel.s  ibew.toh. 

mim.j.oIunded.OrJ«il(HUj,ia«itloiiop.af«eorhuatln«lijlfc  AlUSOLB  WATCH  CO.,  BepU  40  L.  CHICAGOelU.^ 


Agent's 
Sample 
Free 


nln«ver offered.  Sendjoor 


SAVE  YOUR  COPIES  OF 

American  Farming 
Improved   Emerson  Binder 

FREE 


Every  issue  of  American 
Farming  is  just  chock  full 
of  valuable  information 
that  you  will  want  tokeep. 
Perhaps  you  Will  want  to 
refer  to  some  pec  iai  ar- 
ticles on  live  stock 
corn,  wheat,  dairying, 
poultry  or  llie  house- 
hold. David  Clayborn's 
expertoplnlonwUlcome 
in  handy  to  you  later. 
Keep  the  Issues  to- 
gether, ready  at  any  time 
you  w  a  n  t  to  look  up 
something  important. 

We  Will  Send  >ou  a  Binder 

that  will  hold  each  Issue 
for  a  whole  year.  Our 
binders  are  substau- 
tlally  made  of  the  beat 
black  cloth  board  blnd- 
Dng  and  will  last  for 
^  years.  American  Farm- 

ng  on  the  front  In"  gold  letters.  They  are 
specially  made,  and  each  issue  can  bo  added 
at  the  back  as  soon  as  received.  You  will  always  have 
your  paper  In  nice,  neat  condition,  ready  fxr  reference. 
race  We  send  one  of  these  splendid  binders  free  and  post- 
■  net  paid  for  2  three-year  subscriptions  at  50c  each,  or 
for  1  Blx-year  subscription  at  $1.00.    New  or  renewal, 

American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Cblc&go 


OWN  A  BUSINESS' 

WE  WILL  HELP  YOU 

"I  made  $88  1  6  first  three  days,"  writes 
Mr,  Reed,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Woodward  earns  $  1  70 
a  month.  Mr.  M.  L.  Smith  turned  out  $301  in 
two  weeks.  Rev.  Crawford  made  $7.00  first  day 
See  what  they  have  done.  Judge  what  you  can  do 


LET  US  START  YOU 

in  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  metal  plat- 
ling.  Prof.  Gray's  new  electro- 
machine  plates  on  watches, 
jeweby,  tableware  and  metal 
poods.  Prof  Gray's  New 
Royal  Immersion  Pro- 
cess—  latest  method. 
Goods  come  out  in- 
stantly with  fine,  bril- 
liant, beautiful,  thick 
plate,  guaranteed  3  to 
10  years.  No  polishing 
or  grinding.  Every  family,  hotel  and  restaurant  want 
goocls  plated.  PLATERS  HAVE  ALL  THEY  CAN  DO. 
People  liring  it.  You  can  hire  boys  to  do  the  plating  as  we 
do.  Men  and  women  gather  work  for  small  per  cent.  Work 
is  fine — no  way  to  do  it  bettter. 

No  experience  required — we  teach  you.  Recipes, 
Formulas,  Trade  Secrets  FREE.  Outfits  ready  for  work 
when  received.  Materials  cost  about  ten  cents  to  do  $1.00 
worth  of  plating,  tA««r»i  c 

Oiir  new  plan,  testimonials,  circulars  ana  SAMPLE 
FREE.    Don't  wait.  Send  us  your  Address  anyway. 

Gray  &  Co.  Plating  Works,  633  Gray  Bidg,,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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The  Farmer-Breeder 

(Concluded  from  page  8) 

each  dairy  breed  with  the  average  or  best 
producers  in  their  respective  advanced 
registers.  The  lack  of  the  typical  show 
rehnement  in  most  of  the  high  producers, 
the  heavier  shoulders,  withers  and  front, 
and  certain  other  characters  commonly 
considered  essentially  correlated  with 
milk  production  indicate  that  the  farmer- 
breeder  of  dairy  cattle  may  have  made 
as  much  progress  in  the  anatomy  of  milk 
type  as  is  essential.  The  same  point  holds 
in  steer  production,  the  greatest  profit 
in  a  feeding  nest  usually  comes  from 
the  feeder's  type  of  steer  rather  than  the 
show  type. 

In  general,  the  farmer-breeder  should 
use  purebred  stock.  Always  he  should  use 
a  purebred  sire.  This  is  not  because  it 
affects  any  per  cent  of  purity,  since  the 
modern  experimental  knowledge  of  he- 
redity shows  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  half-bloods,  three-quarter  bloods,  etc, 
but  because  the  purebred  sire  will  more 
nearly  breed  true.  Selection  for  improve- 
ment in  efficiency  has  taken  place  almost 
entirely  within  the  pure  breeds.  But  in 
selecting  purebred  animals  the  farmer- 
breeder  will  be  subject  to  far  less  disap- 
pointment if  he  buys  of  some  local  breeder 
who  rears  his  stock  under  practically  the 
same  methods  as  the  farmer  himself.  If 
he  buys  of  a  professional  breeder  he  will 
buy  animals  more  fully  developed  and 
showing  their  capacities  better,  but  he 
will  be  disappointed  in  their  progeny  as 
compared  with  less  expensive  animals,  be- 
cause this  development  is  not  an  heredi- 
tary character  like  horns  or  hair,  but  is  in- 
herited as  capacity  only,  and  is  brought 
out  by  the  skill  and  method  of  treatment 
of  the  raiser.  If  the  local  breeder  raises 
his  stock  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
farmer-breeder,  the  farmer  can  easily  see 
all  of  the  development  possibilities  he  will 
wish  to  bring  out  in  the  offspring,  and 
will  be  better  satisfied  than  with  some  ani- 
mal of  nobler  appearance  that  gains  his 
excellence  not  through  superior  heredity, 
but  through  superior  opportunities. 

A  few  examples  of  the  failure  to  inherit 
these  characters  of  development  are  illus- 
trative. The  progeny  of  imported  Ox- 
ford or  Hampshire  sheep  suffer  nothing  in 
an  hereditary  way  through  their  introduc- 
tion to  this  country,  but  their  120-pound 
ram  lambs  correspond  illy  with  their  own 
250  pounds  at  the  same  age.  More  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained  from  Ameri- 
can-bred rams  of  200  pounds  mature 
weight,  since  so  much  is  not  expected. 
Young  bulls  and  heifers  show  similar  mis- 
leading results  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer- 
breeder.  The  progeny  of  imported  draft 
horses  usually  fail  to  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  their  parents  in  a  similar  way. 
Thus  one  can  see  how  unsatisfactory  the 
professional  breeder's  standards  may  be 
in  terms  of  the  farmer-breeder. 

The  general  trend  of  the  previous  dis- 
cussion is  contrary  to  the  standard  advice 
given  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  this.  These  suggestions  are  not 
designed  for  the  man  who  intends  to  be- 
come a  professional  stock  breeder,  or 
whose  farming  system  runs  predominant- 
ly to  stock.  They  are  devised  instead  for 
the  man  who  keeps  a  few  cows,  raises  and 
feeds  out  a  few  calves,  and  looks  on  his 
live  stock  as  one  department  of  his  farm- 
ing operations.  Such  a  man  does  not  sup- 
ply the  leading  sires  of  the  breed,  but  he 
makes  the  average  of  his  locality  and 
the  totaled  products  of  these  localities  fur- 
nish the  bulk  of  the  meat  supply  of  the 
nation.  His  ambitions  lie  not  in  the  show 
ring  nor  in  the  profession  of  breeding, 
but  his  efficiency  as  farmer  is  as  high 
in  corn  field  or  meadow,  in  garden  or 
orchard,  poultry  yard  or  stable.  There  is 
no  one  man  who  fills  the  bill  exactly,  but 
in  the  composite  this  is  the  American 
farmer. 
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Our  Cozy  Corner 
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Wo  are  very  grateful  for  the  kindly  co-op- 
eration which  we  have  received  in  response  to 
the  invitation  extended  to  our  readers  to  make 
this  corner  a  place  for  the  exchange  of  orig- 
inal housekeeping  ideas.  It  is  our  intention 
to  make  this  feature  of  decidedly  practical 
value.  To  repay  our  readers  for  their  trouble 
in  forwarding  their  ideas  we  shall  present  a 
three-year  subscription  to  American  Farming 
to  all  contributors  whose  ideas  are  accepted 
for  publication  in  our  Cozy  Corner.  Please 
sign  your  name  and  address  plainly. — House- 
hold Editor. 

Keeping  food  in  paper  bags  and 
pasteboard  boxes  invites  rats  and  mice 
and  the  careful  housewife  will  keep 
all  supplies  in  either  tin  or  glass.  Glass 
candy  jars  are  inexpensive  and  make 
ideal  containers.  Large  fruit  jars  and 
tin  boxes  also  serve  the  purpose. — Mrs. 
I.  A.  C,  Ames,  la. 

Two  or  three  toothpicks  stuck  down 
through  the  layers  of  the  cake  will 
prevent  their  sliding  when  you  are  put- 
ting in  the  filling  and  the  frosting.— 
Miss  Sarah  Betts,  Du  Page  Co.,  111. 

If  you  find  it  necessary  to  boil  a 
cracked  egg,  add  a  little  vinegar  to  that 
water.  This  will  prevent  the  white 
from  boiling  out.— K.  F.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

I  find  that  milk  is  less  likely  to  cur- 
dle when  making  tomato  soup,  if  the 
tomatoes  are  added  hot  and  after  a 
pinch  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  them. — 
D.  M.,  Illinois. 

If  you  have  to  take  medicine  that 
sticks  to  the  spoon,  you  can  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  heating  the  spoon. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  dipping  it 
in  hot  water  just  before  pouring  the 
medicine. — Mrs.  E.  K.,  Ransom,  Kans. 

It  is  a  mother's  duty  to  save  herself 
for  her  children.  She  is  a  wise  wo- 
man who  conserves  her  strength  for 
long  life  and  a  foolish  one  who  kills 
herself  with  overwork  in  half  a  dozen 
years. — Mrs.  George  Davis,  Michigan. 

If  you  have  a  sick  person  in  the 
house  and  the  room  needs  cleaning,  in- 
stead of  sweeping  it,  go  over  the  carpet 
with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  ammonia  di- 
luted with  warm  water.  Turn  the  cloth 
as  the  dirt  collects  on  it  and  change  the 
water  frequently.  This  will  be  much 
less  annoying  to  the  patient  than  the 
confusion  and  noise  of  sweeping. — K. 
C,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Have  casters  put  on  the  kitchen  ta- 
ble, and  you  will  find  it  will  be  a  great 
help  toward  saving  steps.  When  work 
is  being  done  at  the  sink,  the  table  may 
be  rolled  near,  or  when  cooking  is  be- 
ing done  it  may  be  placed  near  the 
stove  with  the  necessary  cooking  uten- 
sils upon  it.  Miriam  M.  Haynes,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

To  keep  from  "weeping"  while  pre- 
paring onions,  breathe  through  the 
mouth.  It  may  be  necessary  for  some 
to  place  a  pencil  or  clothespin  between 
the  teeth  to  keep  the  mouth  open. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Burtscher,  Howell,  Ind. 

To   prepare   Virginia  roast  chicken 
dress  and  joint  the  fowl  as  if  for  an 
ordinary  stew.    Place  the  pieces  in 
single  layer  in  a  rather  deep  pan  and 
cover  with  milk  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper,  adding  a  liberal  piece  of  butter 
lA^in  place  of  the  fat  which  should  be  re- 
moved  from  the  fowl.    Cover  closely 
^^ftand  roast  slowly  in  a  moderate  oven 
^^■When  the  meat  is  thoroughly  done  lift 
^^Bout  the  pieces  and  thicken  the  milk  for 
^^Bgravy  dressing.   Try  this. — Miss  Emma 
^^BHealurlin,  Wise,  Va. 

■ 


Canada  is  CallingVbn 
io  ber  RichWheat  Lands 

She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on 
her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure 
some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as 
cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
vrants  you  to  help  to  feed  the  world  by  tiUing  some  of  her 
soil-land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has 
averaged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think 
what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1  a  bushel 
and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  ofOata, 
Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable 
an  industry  as  grain  growing. 
The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmera  to  pnt  '"CTeased  acreage 
into  Krain.   Military  Beryice  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a 
mat  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have 
^  l^olunTeered  for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  conven- 
ient. Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON 

112  W.  Adams  St.,       Chicago,  111. 

^  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


FREE 


CORNEIVV  To  Introduce 
our  wonderful  now  jyBtem  of 
teaching  note  music  by  mall,  — 
VIoHn,  Oultar,  Mandolin,  Pieno.Otgen  Of  BrMi 
Rand  will  give  yoa  a  dandy  Instrument  abaolotely  niEE  and  BQ^r* 
antee'to  make  you  a  player  or  no  charge.  Co™I>''.'«  r££?i 
Special  offer  to  first  pupil.     Write  at  once.  SUHQULAND'a 

CORIICiPONDENCE SCHOOL OFMUSIC, D««t.  64  Chloast. in. 

Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  niglit  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
tlian  gas.  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  coat.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
No  wick.  No  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Takt 
advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRl  AL 
OFFER.  Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
281  Factory  Bld(.,     Kansas  City,  Mo 


Shetland  PonyFREE 

Also  buggy,  harness,  bridle  and  saddle.' 
Many  other prlzesforgirls.boysmen 
and  women  —  bicycles,  cameras, 
watches,  tool  chests,  gold  rings, 
bracelets,  pocketknives,  etc.  Fullln- 
lormatlon  and  big  premium  list  Free. 
Write  me  Today. 
E.  T.  MEREDITH, 

466  Success  Building 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


HIGH  CLASS 
SHETLAND  PONIES 

at  Reduced  Prices 

100  head  to  select  from.  Mares,  Stal- 
lions and  Broken  Ponies.  No  price  list 
or  catalog.    Call,  or  write  your  wants. 

DEEM'S  PONIES 

GALVA,  ILLS. 


WE  WANT  600  SALES  AGENTS 
START  AT  $42.50  A  WEEK 


TO 


Nothinit  else  like  it.   Low  pries.   Sells  on  sicht.  Guaranteed. 
QUICK  sales.   Big  profits.   UuHmited  possibilities.   We  want 
Local  Sales  Agents,  (iener.al  Afrents  and  District  Managers, 
Co-operation  and  Assistance.   You  can  make  dooBle 

$22I0.00THEFIRSTYEAR 

Mail  your  application  today.  Temtorv  ip 
being  rapidly  assigned.  Donotdelay.  Make 
preparations  to  start  at  once. 

DAYTON  SWEEPER  CO.; 
Dent.  198     Dayton,  Ohio 


No  experience  necessary.   Business  furnishes  the  capital.    We  want  men 
who  want  to  make  money— men  who  are  ambitious  to  double  their 
salary  every  sixty  days.    To  such  men  we  offer  an  opportunity  that  will 
make  them  independent— a  position  of  prominence,  with  abundant 
money,  time  that  is  aU  their  own,  and  permanent  prospects  of 
i  ncreasing  i  ncome. 

NEW  INVENTION-JUST  OUT 


AGENTS 
SAMPLE  ON 

FREE  TRIAL 


New  idea  In  vscnnm 
sweepers.    No  Bellows. 
Uo  wooden  parts.  Doable 
action  pump.     Operated  by 
'wheels— creates  powerful, 
contiunons   snctlon.  Eevoli^ 
Ing  brnsh  picks  np  all   lint  »nd 
ravelings.     WnrTta  like  msgio. 
Abolishes  labor,   tow  Price.  Brilliant 
Opportunity.  WEITE  TODAY. 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


MC  I  IPUTBEATS  ELECTRIC 
Nil  LlUn  I     OR  GASOLINE 
10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  used 
this  wonderful  modem  light  m  your  own  home  ten  days,  then  you 


may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly 
Batisfied.  Yoa  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  yoa  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp 
look  iike  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or 
acetylene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  14  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil  (kerosene),  no  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  won't  explode.  Three  milHoa 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  eunlight.  Guaranteed. 

"$1,000.00  Reward  ^ 

will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  os  an  oil 
lamp  equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (de 
tails  of  offer  given  in  our  circular) .  Would  we  dare 
make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin?  GET 
ONE  FREE.  We  wantone  user  in  each  local- 
ity to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  To  that  per- 
son we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make, 
under  which  one  lamp  ia  given  fre*.  Write 
quick  for  our  10-Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial  Prop- 
osition and  learn  how  to  get  one  free. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY.     4 1  8  Aladdin  BuMdlns, 
"LargMt  Manufacturars  and  DUtrlbutors  of  Karoi 


MEN  WITH  RIGS 

MAKE  $100  TO  $300 
Per  Month  Dellverinc 

the  ALADDIN  on  our 
easy  plan.  No  previous 
experience  necessary. 
Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  buy  after 

tryinff.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything 
in  his  life  before  writes: 
"I  6oId  51  lampa  the  first 
seven  days."  Another 
says:  "I  aispoeed  of  34 
lamps  ont  of  SI  rails." 
Thousands  whoarecoiniDK 
money  endorse  the  Alad- 
din just  aa  stronsly. 

No  Money  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re- 
liable men  to  pet  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor'a 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  hig  money  In  moc- 
capied  territory. 


Chloaeo,  III 
in*  MantI*  Lamp*  In  tha  Worid 
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ROPP'S  CALCULATOR  FREE 


{  ^  RPPP'S 

Calculator 

FORTH!  f  OCMI 


Shows  how  to  cor- 
rectly and  instantly 
estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest 
on  any  amount  for 
any  number  of  days 
at  any  rate  —  tells 
bushels  and  pounds 
in  loads  of  grain; 
correct  amount  at 
any  price ;  weight 
and  price  of  live 
stock,  contents  of 
cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc,  etc. 

SPECIAL 
OFFER 

This  useful  book 
given  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal 
yearly  subscription 
at  25  cents.  Address 


American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St,  Qiicago 


This  $850  Overland 
Will  Be  Given  Away! 

TES!  We  are  going  to  give 
away  this  fine  big  1915  Model 
Overland  Automobile  Free.  It  is 
fully  equipped  with  top,  electric 
self  starter  and  lights,  speed- 
ometer, horn,  etc.,  and  will  be  sent 
to  some  industrious  person  Free 
of  Charg«,  All  you  will  have  to 
do  to  earn  this  fine  automobile 
is  to  take  subscriptions  to  our 
popular  magazine  The  Household. 
Each  subscription  will  count  so 
many  points  and  if  you  have  the 
most  points  March  25th,  the  auto- 
mobile is  yours  free  of  cost.  Isn't 
that  an  easy  way  to  get  an  auto? 

We  Have  Given  Away 
Twenty-Three  Automobiles 

During  the  past  few  years  we  hare 
given  away  twenty-three  automobiles, 
as  many  motorcycles  and  numbers  of 
other  prizes  in  our  popular  prize  offer- 
ing. We  will  send  you  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  winners  and  you  can 
write  them  if  you  wish.  One  of  our  re- 
cent contests  was  won  by  a  little  boy 
at  Nolan,  Tex.,  named  R.  F.  Oakley. 
He  is  only  twelve  years  old  and  earned 
a  Studebaker  Automobile.  You  can  do 
as  well.  Write  your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon  below  and  mail  It  to  us 
today.  It  won't  cost  you  a  cent  and  we 
will  tell  you  all  about  our  free  offer. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD 
827  Jackson  St.         Topeka,  Kansas 


_*r  — - 

"Overland  30" 

The  Household.  S27  Jackson.  Topeka,  Kan. 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  full  par- 
ticulars of  your  free  automobile  offer. 
This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name  

Town  

State  

R.P.D   Bt  
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Will  Pay  Reliable  Man  or  Woman  $12.50 

to  distribute  100  FREE  pkgs.    Perfumed    Borax  Soap 

Powder  among  friends.    No  money  required. 

E.  WARD  COMPANY,  208  Institute  pi.,  Chicago 

BIG   SURE   INCOME  monthly  selliDg  Oso- 

gasappliances— patented— for  lighting,  heating,  cooking— 
easiiy  shown — safest. most  economical  system — burns  kero- 
sene, cannot  explode.  Write  ua  for  John  A.  Dixon* sstory 
in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  how  he  earned  auto  and  big 
income  selling  lighting  systems  and  lamps— to  farmers. 
GLORIA  LIGHT  COMPANT,   1283  W.   WASNINGTO.^  STREET,  CHIC16O 

Make  Money  with  Bees  FREE 

Bees  are  interesting  and  profitable  and  no  troubl* 
to  keep.  "Facts  About  Bees**  tells  you  how,  a  sim- 
ple and  excellent  guide — We  will  send  it  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal  yearlv  eabscription  at25  cente. 
AmerlcanFarmlng.  537  S«  Dearborn  St..  Chlcacv 

Fine  Camera  and  complete  out- 
fit for  selling  20  Large  Colored 
Art  &.  Religious  Pictures  or  20  pk^. 
Beaatifal  Poet  Cards  st  lOcents  e*ch.  Satis f&ctioQGaar- 
aDt^ed  or  moner  returned.   Order  your  choice  today. 
GATES  MFG4  CO.,  Dept.  302.  CHICAGO 
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FREE 


Earn  Your  Choice 
of  these  premiums 


Contains  7  Ban 
of  Our  niost 
Popular 
Toilet 
Soap» 


Sell  25 
Boxes 

of  This 
Toilet  Soap 
and  We  Will 
Give  You 
ither  the  ROCKER 
or  LIBRARY  TABLE 


No  Money  Required 


If  you  would  lilie  to  earn  this  handsome  Library 
Table  or  the  fine,  comfortable  Rocker,  just  fill  in 
the  Coupon  below  with  your  name  and  address, 
eiving  us  two  satisfactory  business  references 
(business  men  of  your  town  who  know  you)  and 
we  will  send  you  25  boxes  of  our  7  bar  Assorted 
Toilet  Soap  and  your  choice  of  Table  or  Rocker. 

Just  Send  the  Coupon 

After  vou  receive  the  Soap  and  Premium,  you 
sell  the  Soap  at  50c  a  box— when  it  is  sold,  send  us 
$12.50  and  keep  the  premium  as  your  reward.  We 
allow  you  thirty  days^  time  in  which  to  dispose  of  the 
Soap  before  makini?  payment.  Soap  is  easy  to  sell.  Each 
box  contains  7  assorted  bars  of  our  most  popular  Toilet 
Soaps.  You  can  earn  either  of  these  Premiums  in  one 
day.  Fill  out  the  Coupon  now.  We  ship  everything  sub- 
ject to  your  approval— if  not  satisfactory,  we  take  ship- 
ment back  at  our  expense. 

CROFTS  &  REED  GO.  Depi844  CHICAGO 

r-  —II  1  USE  THE  COUPON  t  
CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  DepLBi4    CHICAGO  1 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  DepLBi4 

Send  me  25  boxes  (7-bar)  Toilet  Soap  and 

Premium  No   I  agree  to  sell  Soap  at 

50c  a  box  and  send  you  $12.50  within  30  days. 


Name. 


St.  Address. 


P.O  Stale  

Give  two  business  references  below. 


showing  which  way  the  wind  blows 


Shall  we  let  our  people  speak  for 
themselves  this  month?  These  repre- 
sentative letters  show  the  trend  of 
'twixt  American  Farming's 
and     American  Farmung's 


thought 
readers 
makers: 

READINa  IS  EXCELLENT 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  a  subscription  blank 
and  the  necessary  50  cents.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  your  paper  and  assure  you  that  you 
have  my  best  wishes  for  long  continued  success. 
The  reading  matter  is  excellent  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  keep  the  entire  paper  up  to  a 
high  standard." — Earl  Jones,  Professor  of 
.Ngronomy,  Maine  Agricultural  College,  Orono, 
Me.   

SMALL  BUT  WEIGHTY 
"Your  paper  is  small,  but  its  information  is 
weighty.  The  price  is  within  reach  of  the 
poorest  of  farmers.  Its  advertisements  are  clean 
and  worth  reading.  Here's  wishing  success  for 
your  paper." — R.  S.  Danker,  Russell,  la. 
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SOMETHING  GOOD 
"Having  just  received  and  read  my  December 
number  of  American  Farming  I  certainly  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  this  excellent  issue.  The 
minute  I  saw  the  picture  on  the  front  page  I 
knew  there  was  something  good  in  it,  and  when 
I  read  the  "Spirit  of  Christmas"  and  the  other 
articles  my  first  impression  was  sustained.  I  am 
sure  that  your  other  thousands  of  subscribers 
like  to  read  such  an  excellent  issue  as  well  as 
I  do. — J.  W.  Henceroth,  Elm  Grove,  W.  Va. 

UP-TO-DATE 
"I  am  a  subscriber  to  American  Farming.  I 
think  it  an  up-to-date  magazine  for  the  American 
farmer.  I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much.  I  have 
read  with  much  interest  your  editorial  on  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease." — Harold  R.  Srerk, 
Lindsay,  O. 

THE  KEYNOTE  STRUCK 
"From  the  wise  men  on  the  cover  page  to  the 
wise  man  who  signs  the  first  column  of  the  last 
page,  the  December  issue  of  American  Farming 
is  good — every  bit  good.  If  a  farmer's  daughter 
could  be  capable  of  judging  what  a  farmer  needs 
I  think  American  Farming  has  struck  the  key- 
note in  the  essentials  of  a  farm  journal,  and 
from  the  Weather  Vane  it  is  quite  evident  that 
your  readers  have  not  been  long  in  making  this 
discovery.  I  hope  that  new  readers  may  soon 
be  numbered  by  the  score  of  thousands.  Please, 
Mr.  Editor,  I'm  not  writing  this  because  I  want 
to  see  my  name  in  print — only  because  I  think  it 
is  the  'honest  Injun'  truth,  and  you  say  it  is 
the  truth  you  are  seeking." — Virginia  Page, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.'s  Grocery  Dept.,  Chicago, 
III. 

WANTS  IT  A  WEEKLT 
And  one  of  the  most  flattering  com- 
pliments we  have  received  is  relayed  to 
us  by  the  Louden  Machinery  Company. 
It  rings  true  and  has  caused  some 
thinking  about  this  office.  The  letter 
follows: 

St.  Barnwell,  V,  C. 

Dec.  10,  1914. 
The  Iionden  SSacb.  Co.,  Fairfield,  Xa. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  a  regfular  reader  of 
American  Farming',  pnbllBhed  by  the 
American  Farmings  Prtbllehlng'  Co.,  and  Z 
am  pleased  every  time  it  arrives— only 
sorry  that  it  doesn't  come  weekly  instead 
of  monthly.  I  am  groing'  to  repair  and  re- 
model my  old  barn  and  would  like  to 
receive  the  Iioaden  Barn  Flan  Book.  Z 
enjoy  all  the  reading'. 

Tours  regpeotfnlly, 

W.  J.  Cannon. 

Well,  we  have  only  this  to  add: 
When  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have 
firmly  established  the  best  monthly  in 
America  for  the  American  farmer,  then 
we'll  consider  the  weekly,  if  he  still 
wants  us  to.  But  there  is  a  long  road 
to  travel  yet  and  the  more  sincere 
companionship  we  have  on  the  way  the 
better. 

This  is  the  new  year.  For  last 
year's  favors  we  sincerely  thank  you. 
For  the  help  you  are  all  going  to  give 
this  year  we  shall  continue  deeply 
grateful.  May  yours  be  a  prosperous 
and  happy  New  Year. 

Faithfully, 
Glenn  G.  Hayks, 
Edxior. 


January,  1915 

Why  not  plan  the  cropping  system 
so  that  the  labor  of  both  horse  and 
man  will  be  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  year? 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

The  garden  should  contain  a  few 
common  flowers  in  some  part  of  it.  Cut 
flowers  are  easily  grown  and  much  ap- 
preciated during  the  summer. 
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Many  ornamental  grasses  make  good 
bouquets,  especially  if  a  branch  from 
some  bright  berried  shrub  is  used  with 
them. 


GRAND  PRIZES  GIVEN  FREE 


Ford  Automobile 


Upright  Piano  Player 


Grand  Concert  Phonograph 


If  you  want  a  Ford  Automobfle,  a  Concert  Phonograph,  an  Upright 
Piano  Player,  an  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch,  or  a  Shetland  Pony,  or  a 
new  Spring  Suit,  or  Cash — here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  obtain  what  you 
most  desire  without  one  cent  of  cost  to  you.  The  object  of  this  con- 
test is  to  secure  subscriptions  to  EVERYDAY  LIFE  at  25c  a  year. 
With  each  yearly  subscription  sent  us  we  give  25  coupons  to  count  in 
the  award  of  these  prizes.  The  person  having  the  most  coupons  gets 
the  Ford  Automobile  as  first  prize,  the  person  having  the  next  largest 
number  gets  the  Piano  Player  or  second  prize,  the  person  having  the  next 
largest  number  gets  the  Concert  Phonograph  as  third  prize,  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  The  contest  closes  on  March  31st,  1915,  and  in  case  of  a 
tie,  prizes  of  identical  character  and  value  will  be  given  to  each  tying 
contestant. 

All  contestants  ■who  send  in  subscriptions  on  this  contest  are  allowed 
premiums  or  cash  commission  as  an  additional  reward.  Our  premium 
sheet  includes  all  the  desirable  premiums  such  as  watches, air  rifles,  dishes, 
bracelets,  shawls,  etc.  Every  list  of  subscriptions  you  send  us  entitles  you 
to  a  premium  selected  from  our  Premium  list  or  cash  commission  at  once, 
and  also  coupons  to  entitle  you  to  consideration  in  the  award  of  the  grand 
prizes  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  You  cannot  possibly  lose  in  making  a 
trial  for  these  grand  prizes  as  you  get  a  reward  right  along  for  every  sub- 
scriber you  send  us  in  this  contest  and  at  the  end  your  coupons  are  con- 
sidered in  the  awarding  of  the  grand  prizes. 

There  are  71  grand  prizes  in  all,  so  you  stand  a  good  chance  to  win. 
Renewal  subscriptions  count  the  same  as  new  in  this  contest.  To  make  it 
still  easier  for  you  to  get  subscriptions  to  EVERYDAY  LIFE  we  send 
you  an  assortment  of  beautiful  colored  pictures  size  12x16  inches  that  are 
suitable  for  the  parlor  or  sitting  room.  You  give  2  of  these  pictures  as  a 
special  inducement  to  each  subscriberto  getthem  tosubscribe through  you. 

Enter  now  and  win.  Do  not  put  off  entering  the  contest,  but  send 
year  name  at  once.  Thi3  13  an  absolutely  free  contest  and  it  costs  you  nothing  whatever 
to  enter.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  at  once  Certificate  of  entry 
in  this  Grand  Prize  Contest,  full  particulars,  copy  of  paper,  subscription  blanks  and  16 
pictures  so  you  can  get  8  subscriptioDS  at  once.    Everything  sent  by  return  mail. 


You  get  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following  premiums  for  sending  ua 
the  first  eight  subscriptions,  also 
200  coupons  to  count  In  the  award 
of  the  big  Grand  Prizes: 
Powerful  Air  Rifle,     Boy  Scout  Suit, 
Camera  &  Outfit.       lOO  Post  Cards, 
Vanity  Purse  Solo  Guitar, 

American  Move*    Steroscope  and  26 

ment  Watch,  Views, 
Moving   Pi  eta  re   Grand  Telescope, 

Machine,  Shaving  Outfit, 

Dressed  Doll  and   Cowboy  Suit, 

Furniture,  Indian  Suit, 

Silver  Mesh  Bag,  Ladies'  Shawl, 
ImportedAccordian,  Secret  Locket, 
Locket  and  Four    Signet  Bracelet, 

Rings,  Manicure  Set, 

Roller  Skates,  Swiss  Clock, 

Lace  Curtains,  3  Piece  Toilet  Set 

Electric  Engine,        Ladies'  LaValUere. 

and  many  other  new,  beautiful  and 
useftil  presents,  or  a  liberal 

Cash  Commission 

if  you  do  not  care  for  any  of  the 
above  premiums.  This  is  the  most 
liberal  fairest  contest  you  ever  had 
achance  to  enter.  You  get  apremium 
or  cash  commission  for  any  list  of 
subscribers  you  send  us  and  at  the 
end  of  the  contest  have  a  chance  to 
be  considered  in  the  award  of  the 
Ford  Automobile,  Piano  Player, 
Concert  Phonograph,  etc. 


HP  Seven  Shetland  Ponies 

For  the  benefit  of  our  boy  and  gir  friends  we  have  arranged  to 
award  a  fine  Shetland  pony  to  any  one  who  would  rather  have 
a  Shetland  fiony  in  place  of  any  of  the  first  seven  prizes.  Each 
pony  given  in  this  contest  is  guaranteed  quiet  and  broken  to 
saddle  or  harness.  Remember,  you  can  have  a  Shetland  ponv 
if  you  want  it  instead  of  any  of  our  first  seven  prizes.  All 
other  conditions  of  the  codtest  as  regards  ties,  etc,,  being 
just  the  same. 


I     Coupon  Ordering  Complete  Outfit 

-  Every  Day  Life  Contest,  Dept.92A  Chicago. 

I    '  Please  send  me  certificate  of  entry,  full  particulars,  set  of 
16  pictures,  copy  of  paper,  subscription  blanks,  etc.,  so  I  can 
I  secure  8  subscriptions  in  your  contest. 


Remember  you  get  a  premium  or  cash  commission  on  these  8  sub- 
scriptions at  once  andalso  200  coupons  to  entitle  you  to  consider- 
ation in  the  award  of  our  grand  prizes. 


Name . 


Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch 


EVERYDAY  LIFE 
Contest  Dept.92A 


CHICAGO 


R.  FD.. 


.  Box  or  St,  . 


This  Beautiful  31-Piece  Silver  Set  FREE 


Here  Is  Your  Chance  to  Get  Something  Every  Family  Will  Enjoy.  ^ 
Thousands  ot  These  Sets  Given  to  Readers  ot  This  Great  Offer. 


The  Silver  Set 

Twenty-six  pieces,  full  size  and  weight,  qnad- 
raple  silver  plate,  6  knives,  6  forks,  6  table  spoons, 
6  tea  spoons,  sugar  shell  and  butter  knife  all  of 
the  beautiful  Puritan  pattern  that  pleases  every 
one.  Every  piece  is  stamped  with  the  makers 
name  which  is  a  guarantee  of  it's  high  quality 
and  our  own  10  year  guarantee  is  back  of  every 
eet.  Yon  would  select  this  very  set  if  you  had 
your  choice  of  dozens  of  different  patterns  on 
account  of  its  beauty  and  simplicity.  Don't  let 
this  offer  pass,  it  ia  an  opportunity  that  may 
never  come  again. 


Sflvcr  Syrup  Pitcher 

This  fine  "Colonial  Pattern"  Syrup  Pitcher  is  of 
heavy  qaadmple  silver  plate.  It  is  iVi  inches  tall 
and  has  a  i%  inch  tray  or  plate  which  may  be 
used  separately  as  butter  or  jelly  dish.  Has  a 
large  well  shaped  handle,  non-drip  spout  and 
tight  fitting  hinged  cover,  frosted  silver  body, 
with  bright  polished  top  and  band  at  bottom. 
One  of  the  most  practical  and  useful  silver 
pieces  ever  made. 

You  will  Dse  It  every  day  and  get  years  of  satis- 
factory service  out  of  it.  It  is  part  of  our  com- 
plete set  and  is  free. 


Silver  Salt  and 
Pepper  Caster 

One  of  the  daintiest,  handiest  casters  made  and 
and  makes  a  very  useful  addition  to  our  big  31 
piece  silver  set.  The  two  bottles,  one  for  salt  and 
one  for  pepper,  are  of  pure  white  crystal  with 
heavily  silver  plated  screw  tops.  The  stand  is 
the  very  latest  design,  footed  base,  perforated 
designed  compartments  for  bottles  and  all 
heavily  sliver  plated  with  bright  polished  finish— 
3  pieces  In  all,  a  silver  piece  that  your  friends 
will  never  fail  to  admire. 


Wc  Have  Given  Away  Tlioiisands  of  Tliese  Sets— We  Want  to  Give  One  to  You. 

FVFUV  IM/AH/I  AIM  Who  reads  this  great  offer  will  be  in-  .  READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY, 

*->  ■  *    WW  VlVAi^i^  terested  for  it  is  an  opportunity  that 


has  not  come  your  way  before  and  may  not  come  again,  so  act  now.  Every 
woman,  every  daughter,  every  son,  who  has  an  interest  in  adding  comfort 
and  luxury  to  the  home  can  have  one  of  these  beautiful  sets  without  a 
penny's  cost,  we  pay  all  the  express  charges  right  to  your  home.  All  we  ask 

is  a  very  littleof  your  spare  time  assisting  us  with  our  work  among  people 
you  know  in  your  vicinity.  Something  that  anyone  with  no  experience  whatevercan 
do  in  a  very  short  time.  We  have  thousands  of  these  Bets  yet  to  give  away  and  yoa 
can  be  one  of  the  proud  possessors  if  you  wish.  Get  your  application  to  us  now,  be 
the  first  one  in  your  neignborhood  to  take  advantage  of  this  most  wonderf  u  I  offer.  31 
pieces  of  high  grade  table  silverware  sent  by  express  all  charges  paid.  Read 
what  those  whohavereceivedtheirsetshavetosay.   Send  us  yourname  and  address. 


Home  Silver  Club: 

Received  my  silver  set  this  morn- 
ing, am  more  than  pleased  with  them 
and  feel  well  paid  for  the  little  work. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Baldwin, 

Sikeston,  Mo. 

Home  Silver  Club: 

Received  my  silver  set  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it  1  feel  very  well 
paid  for  the  afternoon  I  spent  in  your 
work.  Mrs.  Otto  Petersilie 

Cross  Plains,  Wis. 


Home  Silver  Club: 

Received  my  silver  and  thank  yon 
very  much.  I  feel  well  paid  forthe  little 
1  did  for  you. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Davis, 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Home-Silver  Club: 

Received  my  silver  set  and  they  are 
much  nicer  than  I  expected.  I  was  well 
paid  for  my  little  work. 

Mrs.  Roy  Sahm, 

Clinton,  Ind. 


"b5g's^iSSw-wrke  To^^^    HOME  SILVER  CLUB,  659  Friend  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Mixed  Wire  Nails 
100  lb.  Keg$1 .28 

SOOO  kegs,  put  up  . 

100  pounds  to  the  keg.  mixed  to- 

f ether.  Lot  JX-33,  pnce  per  keg 
Ua.  1.000  keK«  10  penny-weight 
reffalar  new  wire  nftils,  100  pounds 
to  the  keg.  while  they  iMt,  per  JceK- 

? Il.es.  Order  by  lot  No.JX-34.  Write 
or  free  Wire  and  Fence  Catalog. 
1  Gives  valuable  information. 

Mail  the  coupon  tor  yoiir,copy 


Read  The  Real  Reasons 


Here's  the  BIG  REASON  in  a  nutshell:  We  undersell 
everybody  because  our  buying  methods  are  original- 
different  from  any  other  concern.  We  don't  buy  in  the  regu- 
lar ^\ay  Mainly  big  forced  sales  of  brand  new,  desirable 
stocks  interest  us;  $1,000,000  Rug  Auctions  Furniture  Exposi- 
tions. Sheriffs  and  Receivers-  Sales,  etc.  Manufacturers,  Job- 
bers Big  Retail  Stores  forced  to  sacrifice  for  cash  turn  to  us 
for  quick  help-our  tremendous  Buying  Power,  backed  by  $10,- 
000,000  capitalTgives  us  the  first  choice  of  the  cream  of  such 
goods  at  our  own  figures. 

Buy  like  we  do— NOTHING  BUT  BARGAINS!  Share 
the  benefits  of  our  P-R-I-C-E  W-R-E-C-K-I-N-G  Sys- 

tenL  Do"t  pay  Boosted  prices.  Pay  our  B-U-S-T-E-D  Prices  and  keep  U>6 
wT'.nririr  in  Tour  Docket.  Tou  can  safely  order  anything  on  thi3  page  with  your 
big  saving  ^^^IJ^^.^,1^T^„^  sell  is  backed  by  our  $10,000,000  "Sallsfac- 
ff'?      M^n^Ck"  G^ramee    E^^^^  a  tremendous  economy,  truly  rep- 

Isen^MHe  o  th"^  50.000  ISdHional'^argain,  llst«l^  •■PBICB 
WKECKER.'"    Coupon,  letter  or  postal  request  brines  It  Fr«. 


QQ«>  per  Gallon 

^*'*'for  Best  Paint 

The  name  "Mlchael- 

9en' '  on  paint  haa  been  a  guaran- 
tee of  quality  for  years.  Our  Paint 
Department  is  now  under  his  di- 
irect  Buparvision. Order  by  Lot  JX- 
41  for  best  ready  mixed  house 
paint  at  89c  per  gallon.  Michael- 
sen  Bam  Paint  at  S6c  per  gallon 
has  no  soperior.  Onler  by  Lot 
No.  JX-42!  Write  for  free  paint 
book.    Your'copy  is  ^waiting. 


I 


bog«ny  finish 


Vacuum 
Suction 
Cleaner 


test.  Vacuum 
cleans  rugs, 
carpets,  etc. 

Serf  ec  tly. 
a  n  i  t ar  y 
Bteel*.^  body, 
beautiful  ma- 
Ball-bear. 


I 


imoothl  wheels    Completatwith  handle,  only 
  JX-170. 


*3.'99.  Order  lot  No 


Lumber  Prices  S-M-A-S-H-E-D, 

Send  Your  Bills  to  Us  For  Our 
FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES 

W«  lead  the  world  on  Lumberl 

No  one  can  compete  with  us  on 
our  great  specialty.    Our  bed- 
rock B-U-S-T-E-D  prices  on 
over  20,000,000  feet  of  brand 
new,  high  grade  material,  suitable 
for  every  building  need,  undersell 
every  concern  on  earth.  Make  noj 
mistake!    When  the  "Great  Price  Wreckers"  say 
it — it's  so!!    No  matter  who  or  where  you  are — or 
what  you're  going'to  build — we  positively  guarantee 
to  make  you  a  tremendous  saving  on  material.   The  simple,  easy 
way  to  make  us  prove  it  is  to  send  us  your  lumber  bills  and  get 
our  figures.  Prices  talk  !    Seeing  is  believing.  Come  to  Chicago. 
Visit  our  vast  40-acre  PRICE  WRECKING  plant.    View  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  feet  of  choice  up-to-grade  lumber  await- 
ing your  selections,  and  all  possible  doubt  will  disappear  '.  Von 
will  then  realize  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  t<.  tmy  lumber 
from  any  one  but  us.  We  require  no  money  In  advance.  Send 
us  your  lumber  bills  now  I 


on 


story, 


Harris 
full  2- 


<'Harris  Brothers,  the  Great. 

Price    Wreckers,    Saved    Me  S1000| 
the    Materials   in   My  Home". 

So  Says  John  Mehmken  of  Roscoe,  Iowa  I 
,  Only  $759.00  buys  the  material  to  " 

build  this  beautiful  modern 
Home  No.  6-J:  an  up-to-date 
-room  house  with  bath — a 
real  home  that  any  real  man  or 
woman  would  be  proud  and  happy 
to  own.    Easily  built  under  our  no 
shortage,  no  extras,  system. with 
positive,  accurate  plans.   The  tre- 
mendous saving  is  due  to  our  dil- 
ierent  buying  and  selling  meth- 
ods; only  one  of  over  100  simi- 
lar Home  Building  Bargains  shown  in  .  _„__ 
our  $10,000  Book  of  Plans.  Coupon  or  letter  brings  it  FREE. 

READY  CUT  doors  and  window  frames,  inside  door  jambs,  outside 
door  and  window  casings,  balance  in  lengths  to  work  without 
cutting  or  waste,  wherever  possible.  Coupon  with  $2.00  brings 
complete  set  of  blue  print  plans,  specifications,  material  list  and 
guaranteed  delivered  price  to  your  station.  If  plans  do  not  suit, 
return  them  and  we  will  refund  you  50c. 
We  require  no  money  down  on  shipments  of  material. 


98c  Buys 
This  Door 

Just  one  of  the 

many  money  saving 
"snapB"    on  _  every 


Book.  Order  this  98c 
Bargain  Door  by  Lot 
No.  JX-I61.  ABk  for 
your  copy  of  free  book 
today.   Mail  coupon 


Hog  TVoughs 


a  A^Biegest  troueh.bar- 

BaC  K"'"  cviTolIert^.Hiovy 
gafvanizud  steel  cro.a 
bars  and  Ie*r».  securely  rivetod 
Koiind  bottom.  Easily  ck-uned 
Standard  size  6  ft. long.  16  trauKo 
material.  Each  89c.  Order  by  lot 
No  JX.43.  Heaviest  weight  Ksl. 
vanized  iron,  standard  size  6  ft. 
Ions.    Each.  S1.2S. 

Order  lot  No.  JX.44. 


Fine  Bath  Tubs 
$13 

Whlt« 

rnumcl- 
■d  coat 
ron.one- 

roll  nm  bath  tub:B  12  ft  lone, 
fitted  with  the  latest  style  nickel 
plated  trimmintra.  includinft  Pul- 
ler double  bath  cocks  for  hot  and 
cold  wnter.nickel-plated  connect- 
ed waste,  overflow  and  supply 
pipes    Order  lot  No.  JX  IOI. 


$285 


Four  Tools  in  One 

Combination    tool;  vise, 

drill,  anvil  and  hardic.  Works  eas 
ily.  Quickly  adiusU'd.  Steel  faced 
jaws,  opens  6  in.  Width  of  jaws. 
.3  1-4  in.  Case  hardened  anvil. 
Drills  hol«s  UD  to  1-2  in.  Drills  not 
supplied.  .Orderlot  JX  7221. 


Pipe  and  Fittings 


3c 


Good  iron  pipe  in 

random  lengths,  com- 
plete with  couplings. 
Foot  SuiUblo  for  gas.  oil. 
water,  etc  Size  3-8  to  12  in. 
Our  price  on  I  in.  per  ft  .  3e. 
1  1-4  in  ,  3  1-2eper  ft..  Complete 
itock  of  valves  and  ftttinga.  Send 
IS  xour  apecificationa  for  money 
laving  prTcea.   


Wall  Board  Snap| 

loads  of  p^^^^H^^^^^^K 

iplendid   ^^^^^^^^S^^  ■ 

wali^board  Seconds   just    a«  ■ 
rood  aa  llrata  if  you  intend  to  g 
ieconiteorcover  it.  Get.vour 
share.   Order  now.  Order  Lot 
No  JX-734  , 


ROOFING  PRICES  R-l-D-D-L-E-D 
47c      Roady  Roofing 

95c  buys  the  best  and 

heaviost  3  ply  rubber  surfaced  Perfect,  lasting 
roof  covering.  Our  Ajax  brand  In  rolls  con- 
taining 108  square  feet.  2  to  3  pieces  In  every 
roll.  Nails  and  cement  included.  For  3  plj 
order  by  lot  No.  JX-28.  For  2  ply.  persq.  85c. 
Order  by  lot  No.  JX-29.  For  1  ply,  price  per  sq. 
7Sc.  Order  by  lot  No.  JX-30.  For  one-half  ply, 
price  per  square  47c.  Order  by  lot  No.  JX-18. 

Metal 


Roofing 


»1 


19 


GET  OUR  FREIGHT 
PAID  PRICES  ON  GAL' 
VANIZED  ROOFING 


I 


$1.19  buys  lOO  sq.  ft.  brand  new  corru- 
gated iron  roofing;  a  good  all  around  covering; 
light  weight,  sheets  about  2  ft.  x  2  ft.,uii- 

Sainted.  Painted  10c  per  square  extra.  Order  lot  No.* 
X-24.  $2.69  buya  100  square  feet  of  brand  new  gal- 
vanized steel  roohne.  22  in,  wide  and  72  in.  long,  1  1-4 
inch  corrugated.   Order  by  lot  No.  JX-26. 

Ask  for  free  roofing  book  today. 


FENCING  PRICES  S-M-A-S-H-E-D 


r  n  r  c     big  book  of 

rntt  50,000  BARRAINS 


M  ^  per  rod  buys  goodp 
B  fcfca^  ncavy  fence,  bought  in 
■  a  recent  big  deal,  per- 
fectly adapted  for  ho?B  and  fireneral 
farm  purpoacB.  26  in.  high,  square 
mesh,  put  <ip  in  suitable  aize  rolls, 
proportionately  low  prices.  Staple: 


Galvanized  Fence  Wire 


13   Buys  lOO  lbs.   Suitable  for  fences*  stay 

wirc-B  or  ordinary  purposes.  This  wire  ia  irregular  in 
from  60  to  250  ft.  not  guaranteed  as  to 
9  gauge.   Order  by  lot  No.  JX-167. 


length, 
length.    Above  price  is 


Barbed  Wire  Less  Than  2c  Rod 


New  Galvanized,  heavy  weight  barbed  wire,  put  up  on 

reela  about  100  lbs.  to  the  reel.  Lot  No.  JX-;JG  ncr  100  lbs  $1.95. 
Galvanized  barb^^d  wire.  Lightweight,  best  grade,  best  made.  Put 
up  exactly  flO  rods  to  reel.  2-point  barbs.  I,ot  JX-28,  per  reel,  $1.49 

Write  for  Bargain  Wire  Book. 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


35th  and  Iron  Sts., 
CHICAGO 


Dept.  FX2I8  Chicago 
Send  mo  Free  of  cost  your  bic  Prle« 
Wrecker  Book  of  SO.OOO  Bargains. 

Name  * 


F.O.Addre»t. 
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Let  Us  Tell  You  What 
We  Have  Found  Out 
About  Chickens 


H.  H.  Johnton 


February,  1915. 

Mr*.  M.  M.  Jehnton 


TT  7'E  have  raised  chickens  ourselves — 
' we  have  lived  comfortably  and 

saved  money  on  a  poultry  income — and  we  have  started  580,000 
other  people  raising  chickens  for  profits.  Now,  we  want  to 
start  you.  We  want  to  lay  before  you  the  same  plans  that 
pointed  the  profit-making  way  to  our  580,000  customers. 
Will  you  let  us  do  it? 

What  we  have  found  out  about  chickens,  we  have  written  into 
the  Old  Trusty  book  which  we  want  to  send  you  free.  If  you 
will  read  a  few  chapters  in  it,  we  believe  that  you  too  will  go  in 
for  poultry  profits  on  a  scale  that  you  never  tried  before.  The 
point  is  this,  we  have  always  looked  upon  chickens  as  money-makers.  Our  suc- 
cess has  been  our  best  argument  in  getting  others  to  enlarge  their  poultry 
operations  for  profits  with  the 

Old  Trusty  Incubator 

Bi^  Profit  Maker  for  Poultry  Raisers  Everywhere 


M. M.  Johnton 

I  nventor  of  Old  Tnutr 


trusty! 


It  has  the  same  good  reliable  con- 
struction that  M.  M.  Johnson,  its  In- 
ventor, put  into  the  first  Johnson  made 
incubators,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
made  that  famous  trip  in  a  spring  wagon 
through  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Kansas  many  years  ago  to  introduce  ar- 
tificial hatching.   He  hauled  his  incuba- 
tor over  aU  kinds  of  roads,  left  it  out  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  yet  it  turned  out 
big  hatches  every  time. 

Bij  Prodaotion — Low  Price 
Last  year  we  were  called  upon  to 
manufacture  about  80,000  Old  Trustys. 
This  year  we  look  forward  to  sending 
out  at  least  100,000.    We  have  our  big 
factory  ready  for  that  output.   Also  we 


have  our  prices  fixed  to  make  quick  sales. 

Because  of  this  enormous  output,  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  the  Old  Trusty  for  from  $3  to 
$5  less  than  any  other  factory  would  have  to 
ask.  We  can  buy  raw  material  at  lower  prices, 
we  can  install  machines  that  cut  down  man- 
ufacturing cost,  and  we  can  keep  our  men 
busy  specializing  on  the  various  parts  and 
turning  out  more  pieces  per  day.  But,  we 
are  not  going  to  ask  you  here  to  buy  an  Old 
Trusty.    What  we  want  you  to  do  is  to 

Mall  a  Postal  Today 
for  the  Old  Traaty  Book 

and  read  a  few  chapters  on  raising  chickens  (or  profits 
— then  seeif  you  cannot  apply  our  suggestions  in  a  way 
that  means  more  money  from  chickens  than  you  ever 
made  before.  Just  a  postal  will  do  if  you  nill  please 
mail  it  today  to 


M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 

Old  Trusty  it  atillleM  than  $10,  freight  paid  to  any  point  Eattof  theRoekie$—a  tri- 
fle more  to  pointa  farther  We»t.  30  to  90  day'  trial— 10 yr.  guarantee.  Catalog  free. 


r 
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chicken, 


IT  makes  me  smile.  It's  one  of  those 
chuggly,  exasperating,  farmer  chuckles 
that  I  have  on  tap  now,  the  kind  that 
you  find  hidden  up  the  sleeve  of  a  blue 
shirt.  You  all  know  how  it  sounds!  It's 
about  the  Lovely  Lady  and  the  other  folks 
who  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 
(rather  assertive  beings  they  have  at  times, 
too)  on  this  farm.  I  got  ahead  of  the 
whole  bunch  of  them.  Maybe  they'll  never 
know  it  until  they  read  this  in  the  "best 
little  paper."  Then  like  as  not  they  will 
have  me  give  up  all  my  fun,  by  beguiling 
me  into  becoming  interested  in  a  new  sad- 
dle mare  that  they  will  off  and  bring  home 
for  me  to  train,  or  some  other  equally  ir- 
resistible scheme  that  they  know  will  get 
me  sure. 

But  I  don't  care  a  button  now.  I  have 
accomplished  by  life's  work  and  done  it 
well;  I  have  the  whole  bunch  of  them  who 
used  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  farm  poultry  so  interested  in  the  hens  that  they 
will  hardly  give  the  old  biddies  a  chance  to  lay.  Indeed, 
I  am  sure  that  at  times  my  chickens  must  be  bored  with 
their  attentions,  so  constant  they  are.  Oh  no,  I  never 
invited  a  one  of  them  into  the  henhouse  in  my  life;  they 
discovered  that  I  was  getting  so  much  fun  out  of  poultry- 
keeping  that  they  just  butted  in.  And  now  I  suppose  my 
sun  is  set  and  I  shall  have  to  get  out  and  turn  the  job 
over  to  the  one  who  seems  to  hanker  most  for  it.  And 
that  makes  me  smile  again,  for  she  was  really  serious  at 
the  outset  when  she  declared  that  come  what  may  no  one 
would  ever  catch  her  fooling  with  chickens.  So  while  my 
little  flock  is  still  a  farmer's  flock  I'd  better  tell  the  lit- 
tle tale  and  bow  myself  off  the  stage,  maybe  to  reappear 
no  more.  Perhaps  you  are  getting  too  much  of  me  and 
the  only  way  I  know  how  to  say  things.  But,  gracious, 
I  must  say  something  about  my  chickens. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  have  always  been  fowls  (I 
wouldn't  call  them  chickens)  on  our  farm.  They  were 
the  kind  that  could  fly  over  the  big  trees  at  the  roadside 
and  straight  into  the  boys'  garden.  They  roosted  in  the 
orchard  in  summer  and  in  the  harness  room  in  winter, 
and  they  called  for  more  use  of  saving  grace  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  whole  farm.  No  wonder  our  folks  didn't 
like  chickens.  I  hated  them  myself.  Then  one  fine  win- 
ter's day  when  it  was  snowing  outside  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  beside  the  fireplace  and  read  I 
grabbed  up  a  big  yellow  envelope  that  someone  had  left 
on  the  reading  table.  Lo  and  behold  it  was  a  bulletin 
on  farm  poultry!  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  throw  it  into 
the  fire  at  once,  but  I  didn't. 
I  said  ho-hum  and  started  to 
read.  And  in  spite  of  myself 
and  the  foolish  prejudices  of 
an  egotistical  general  farmer 
I  became  interested,  I  even 
hurried  through  dinner  a  bit 
and  settled  down  to  my  bul- 
letin. When  I  had  finished 
it  I  had  determined  that  our 
farm  should  have  a  respect-N 
able  flock  of  poultry  and  that 
we  would  no  longer  endure 
the  disgrace  of  keeping  a  lot 
of  dunghills  no  more  than 
good  enough  for  drunken  vil- 
lagers to  steal. 

I  didn't  say  anything  to 
the  folks,  but  I  own  I  felt  a 
bit  sheepish  about  it.  The 


Plvmouth  Rock  chicken, 
with    its    feathers   all    colored  and 


fashioned  after  a  beautiful  and  unique 
pattern  I 


•mvm  AnlTala  vast  Be  X«pt  W&rm  Snoutrta  Wltb  Plenty  of 
Freab  Alx  ft&d  ■onstalne. 


fact  is  I  had  made  a  lot  of  emphatic  re- 
marks about  the  poultry  business  and 
about  these  fellows  that  spend  a  lifetime 
trying  to  change  the  color  of  a  feather  in 
order  to  win  a  prize  at  Chicago  or  New 
York.  And  now  it  looked  as  though  I  was- 
not  entirely  consistent.  But  I  went  ahead, 
despite  the  amused  twinkle  that  I  caught 
in  a  certain  lovely  eye  when  the  huckster's 
wagon  came  and  took  every  fowl  on  the 
place  at  whatever  price  he  felt  like  giving. 

I  was  determined  that  our  farm  should 
have  a  flock  of  poultry  which  would  be 
profitable  and  a  source  of  pride  at  the 
same  time.  But  there  were  a  few  weeks 
between  the  visit  of  the  huckster  and  the 
start  of  my  new  flock  that  there  was  not 
a  fowl  on  the  farm.  During  that  time  I 
suppose  I  was  not  the  most  pleasant  per- 
son in  the  world  to  live  with.  I  was  too 
busy  with  incubator  catalogs,  correspon- 
dence with  various  poultrymen,  and  circu- 
lars and  books  which  would  tell  me  something  about  the 
best  way  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of  a  chicken. 

Then  one  day  the  new  incubator  came.  Yes,  mine 
was  to  be  a  farm  flock  strictly,  but  for  all  that  I  did  not 
see  how  I  could  afford  to  be  without  the  incubator.  My 
hens  would  be  too  busy  to  waste  their  time  sitting  on 
eggs,  which  were  probably  not  their  own  anyhow,  i 
concluded  that  under  the  circumstances  the  incubator 
could  exhibit  all  the  maternal  sentiment  necessary  and 
since  it  was  bound  to  be  a  case  of  step-mother  anyway,  it 
might  as  well  be  a  wooden  one  that  would  stay  where  you 
put  it  without  having  its  leg  tied  to  a  post  or  tree  and 
that  would  not  go  around  clucking  as  fussily  as  a  real 
mother.  Besides  the  woden  incubator  wouldn  t  worry  me 
by  flying  off  the  nest  and  becoming  so  interested  in  mak- 
ing social  calls  as  to  forget  to  come  back  before  the  eggs 
got  as  cold  as  ice-house  doorknobs.  Furthermore,  I  had 
decided  that  we  would  have  no  more  old  hens  on  the 
farm  anyhow — just  pullets.  x  u  j  i 

The  incubator  came  and  it  was  a  beauty.  1  had  al- 
most as  much  fun  setting  it  up  in  the  cellar  and  getting 
it  to  run  as  I  did  last  Christmas  time  with  a  cute  steam 
engine  with  a  lot  of  wheels  that  I  bought  for  a  little  fel- 
low to  play  with  (and  of  course  I  had  to  show  him  how 
to  "fire  her  up").  I  ran  it  empty  for  a  week  to  be  sure 
that  it  wouldn't  get  nervous  once  I  got  the  eggs  into  it. 
And  right  here  let  me  say  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
run  an  incubator.  And  that  is  according  to  directions. 
It  amuses  me  to  hear  so  much  discussion  and  to  read 
so  many  articles  about  running  the  incubator.  Why,  the 
manufacturers  have  studied  that  all  out  for  us  and  have 

written  it  down  about  as 
simply  and  concisely  and  as 
plainly  as  it  could  possibly  be 
done.  They  are  the  ones  to 
do  the  worrying  about  the 
proper  moisture  content  and 
the  temperature  regulation 
and  the  ventilation  and  all 
that.  I  paid  them  for  a  ma- 
chine on  which  they  had  al- 
ready figured  out  all  of  those 
things.  If  I  had  known  ex- 
actly all  about  it  I  could 
have  built  my  own  incubator. 
Poor  business  men  they 
would  be  if  they  did  not  tell 
us  exactly  how  to  run  their 
machines  to  get  the  highest 
possible  eflSciency  out  of 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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The  Completed  Test. 


HAVING  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  testing 
seed  corn  before  planting  by  means  of  the  so-called 
"rag  doll,"  a  simple  but  effective  method  now  gen- 
erally practiced  by  farmers  throughout  the  country,  the 
Crop  Improvement  Committee,  Chicago,  has  just  an- 
nounced an  even  simpler  method  for  testing  small  grains 

of  all  kinds.  This  method, 
known  as  the  "blotter  test," 
is  equally  applicable  to  the 
testing  of  garden  and  flower 
seeds,  and  in  this  connection 
is  likely  to  prove  of  the  great- 
est value  to  those  who  de- 
pend upon  the  seed  stores  .or 
their  supply  of  seeds.  The 
testing  of  such  seeds  has 
been  practically  an  unknown 
thing  in  the  past  and  many  a 
vegetable  and  flower  garden  has  been  a  failure  simply  be- 
cause of  the  poor  germinating  power  of  the  seeds  used. 

The  impression  has  long  prevailed  that  all  small  grain 
properly  matures,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  injured  by 
freezes,  consequently  that  it  must  be  in  good  shape  so 
far  as  germination  is  concerned.  While  this  is  undoubt- 
edly true  if  the  grain  were  planted  at  the  proper  time 
in  the  spring,  it  may  yet  be  injured  by  heating  in  the 
stack,  sun  scald,  sprouting  in  the  shock,  etc. 

In  most  localities  small  grain  is  also  infested  with 
weed  seeds.  The  remedy  is  to  reclean  the  seed,  a  fanning 
mill  generally  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  experi- 
enced farmer,  of  course,  can  distinguish  between  grain  and 
weed  seeds.  If  not,  he  should  obtain  samples  of  all  weed 
seeds  growing  in  his  locality,  which  usually  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  experiment  station  in  his  state  or  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

Garden  and  flower  seeds  are  just  as  uncertain  in  their 
germination  qualities  as  corn  or  small  grains.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recently  secured  from  the  experi- 
ment stations  a  large  quantity  of  tomato  seeds  with  the 
idea  of  distributing  it  in  small  quantities  to  farmers.  As 
judged  by  all  ordinary  methods,  this  seed  appeared  per- 
fectly sound.  But  when  subjected  to  the  "blotter  test" 
it  was  found  that  the  seed  failed  to  germinate  properly 
and  more  than  half  of  the  lot  had  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  simplest  form  of  blotter  tester  may  be  made  from 
a  sheet  of  ordinary  white 
blotting  paper,  10  inches  long 
and  5  inches  wide.  White  pa- 
per is  preferable,  since  it 
contains  no  chemicals  such 
as  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  colored  paper.  The 
sheet  of  paper  is  folded  in 
the  center  and  one-half  of  it 
marked  off  into  one  hupndred 
small  squares  about  H  of  an 
inch  wide. 

To  make  a  test  of  small 
grains,  the  sample  should 
first  be  thoroughly  mixed,  so 
that  they  will  fairly  represent 
the  entire  lot.  They  should 
be  taken  as  they  come,  large, 
small,  and  shriveled,  and  one 
seed  put  in  each  square  on 
the  blotting  paper,  which  has 
first  been  moistened,  until  the  100  have  been  selected.  At 
the  same  time  something  should  be  noted  as  to  the  uni- 
formity of  th  size,  shape,  color,  etc.  In  general  it  is  better 
to  use  only  large,  plump  seeds,  but  it  is  frequently  found 
that  the  small  seeds  germinate  as  well  as  the  large  ones. 

After  all  the  seeds  have  been  put  in  place,  the  un- 
marked section  of  the  blotter  is  folded  over  tbeni  with 


a  strip  of  cheese  cloth  about  10  inches  long  placed  be- 
tween to  act  as  a  wick.  A  dozen  or  more  tests  may  be 
prepared  in  this  manner  and  piled  on  top  of  each  other, 
with  the  cloth  wicks  all  running  to  a  glass  of  water.  The 
tests  should  be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the 
seeds  have  sprouted. 

It  will  require  from  five  to  seven  days  to  secure  a 
good  germination  of  these  samples  of  seed.  When,  upon 
examination  it  is  found  that  both  the  root  and  stem  por- 
tion of  the  majority  of  seeds  have  made  a  good  start,  the 
samples  should  be  opened  out  and  a  count  made  of  those 
that  germinate.  This  count  should  include  not  only  those 
that  actually  grew,  but  should  lay  emphasis  upon  those 
that  send  up  strong  growths,  and  those  that  are  weak, 
as  the  weak  ones  would  doubtless  be  smothered  out  in  the 
fields. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  general  testing  of  seeds, 
the  Crop  Improvement  Committee  has  inaugurated  a  cam- 
paign to  make  the  rural  schools  the  center  of  this  work 
in  every  community,  the  gathering  and  testing  of  sam- 
ples to  become  a  part  of 
each  school's  regular 
work  in  agriculture. 
The  plan  provides  that 
each  pupil  shall  select  a 
farmer  partner  —  father, 
brother,  cousin  or  neigh- 
bor. The  grain  to  be 
tested  is  taken  from  the 
bin  that  this  farmer  is 

™  e.^  _.  ^  TTTi  1.  holding  out  for  seed  pur- 
Test  Showing'  Cloth  Wick  j  u  ..u  '--i.-j^ 
Arranlement.  poses,  and  should  mclude 
a  sample  of  every  kind  of  grain  he  expects  to  sow,  such 
as  oats,  barley,  rye  and  wheat.  The  pupil  and  the  part- 
ner should  go  together  and  take  the  representative  sample. 
An  envelope  will  hold  enough  of  the  small  grain  of  each 
variety.  In  sampling  the  grain  simply  run  the  hand  down 
into  the  grain  in  the  bin,  take  out  a  large  handful  or  two 
and  put  it  in  the  envelope. 

After  the  samples  have  been  tested  and  opened  out,  it 
will  be  very  interesting  if  they  are  kept  dampened  and 
the  seeds  allowed  to  grow.  It  can  be  noted  how  soon  the 
green  color  appears  in  the  plants.  This  will  give  the  pupils 
a  very  good  idea  as  to  the  time  in  the  life  of  a  plant  that 

it  is  forced  to  depend  upon 
food  received  from  within  the 
seed. 


Uakiuff  the  Test  In  a  Bnral  School.    The  Boy  Beads  While 
His  Teacher  Takes  Down  the  Count. 


A  House  of  Quality 

Whether  a  farmer  is 
producing  seeds  or  poultry, 
livestock,  fruit  or  what  not, 
it  invariably  pays  to  produce 
the  product  of  quality.  Many 
times  with  some  extra  care 
and  perhaps  a  little  added  ex- 
pense one  can  furnish  a  mar- 
ketable commodity  worth 
many  times  more  than  the 
ordinary  average  grade. 
Quite  often  quality  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  sort- 
ing. Again  it  is  a  problem  of 
packing  and  shipping,  or  per- 
haps a  question  of  care  in  selection  of  seed  or  sire. 

Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  if  every  farm  into  which 
American  Farming  finds  its  way  were  a  "house  of  quality?" 
And  if  from  every  American  farmer  farming  there  \vent 
out  productions  noted  for  their  extra  quality?  The  idea 
need  be  no  dream.  Let's  make  it  a  fact.  Let's  start  right 
now. 
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INCUBATORS  are  fast  coming  into  use  on  the  farm. 
Their  advantages  are  being  recognized,  and  each  year 
finds  more  farms  equipped  with  methods  for  the  arti- 
ficial raising  of  chickens.  The  use  of  the  incubator  has 
become  a  necessity.  People  are  coming  to  know  their 
value.  They  are  always  ready  for  use.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  wait  for  a  hen  to  go  broody  before  setting,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  hatch  when  one  wishes.  Then,  too,  on  the 
farm  where  a  few  chickens  are  raised  there  is  an  advan- 
tage of  having  them  all  hatched  at  practically  the  same 
time.  This  makes  the  growing  chicks  all  of  equal  age, 
which  is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  successful  growing  of 
chicks  over  that  of  having  several  ages  mixed  in  one  flock, 
under  which  conditions  the  old  overrun  and  injure  the 
young. 

It  fs  much  easier  to  care  for 
chicks  without  the  use  of  hens.  The 
trouble  with  lice  is  practically  elim- 
inated. Machine-raised  chicks  are  less 
wild,  and  are  more  easily  under  the 
control  of  the  farmer-poultryman. 

The  best  location  for  an  incubator 
is  a  room  where  there  is  little  varia- 
tion in  temperature.  Rooms  in  dwell- 
ing houses  are  apt  to  vary  too  much. 
A  temperature  of  40  degrees  to  60  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  will  prove  the  most 
satisfactory.  Sun  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  strike  the  incubator  and  the 
room  should  be  supplied  with  fresh 
air  without  drafts. 

In  starting  a  machine  always  use 
a  new  wick.  This  always  means  a 
wick  of  sufficient  length,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  trouble  resulting  from 
short  wicks.  A  new  wick  always 
burns  more  steadily  and  better;  there 
is  less  danger  from  smoke.  Fill  the 
lamp  about  three-quarters  full  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  spilling  over, 
and  use  a  small  flame  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Only  perfect-shaped,  strong- 
shelled,  large  eggs  should  be  used.  Poorly  shaped  eggs 
do  _  not  hatch.  Eggs  with  porous  shells  evaporate 
moisture  too  rapidly.  The  size  of  the  chick  varies  pro- 
portionately with  the  size  of  the  egg.  It  is  believed  that 
the  larger  egg  produces  stronger,  healthier  chicks.  White 
and  brown  eggs  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  machine. 
One  will  hatch  a  day  earlier  than  the  other,  and  the  chicks, 
crawling  over  the  unhatched  egg,  roll  it  over  and  often 
drown  the  unhatched  chick  which  has  pipped  the  shell  by 
rolling  the  pipped  side  down.  Eggs  over  two  weeks  old 
should  not  be  used.  The  fresher  the  eggs  the  better,  and 
those  which  are  used,  if  kept  any  length  of  time,  will  hatch 
better  if  warmed  up  daily,  corresponding  to  the  heating 
of  the  eggs  by  the  hen  each  time  she  lays.  The  eggs 
should  be  placed  in  in  the  morning,  when  one  is  able  to 
watch  the  movement  of  the  machine  during  the  day. 
ing  up.  Always  see  that  no  eggs  touch  the  thermostat. 
Watch  the  thermometer  and  thermostat  during  the  warm- 
The  thermometer  should  be  just  at  the  top  of  the  eggs. 

The  lamp  should  be  filled  each  morning — if  anything 
goes  wrong  during  the  day  it  is  usually  discovered.  If  it 
runs  all  right  all  day  it  will  probably  run  all  night  equally 
as  well.  The  wick  should  be  trimmed,  the  corners  trimmed 
off  and  burner  kept  clean,  also  air  vents  should  be  kept 
open  and  the  screen  kept  clean.  Turn  the  flame  high  enough 
80  that  enough  heat  is  supplied  to  raise  the  disk  on  the 
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heater  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  This  allows  enough  surplus  to 
take  care  of  any  drop  in  temperature.  One  should  practice 
regularity  in  filling  the  lamp,  otherwise  it  is  human  nature 
to  forget,  and  some  day  it  v  ill  run  dry.  Oil  that  spills  on 
the  lamp  at  filling  should  be  wiped  off.  At  the  close  of  the 
hatch  the  oil  should  be  removed  from  the  lamp,  the  wick 
taken  out  and  the  lamp  cleaned  out.  Failure  to  do  this  re- 
sults in  an  abundance  of  smoke  the  next  year  when  the  in- 
cubator is  heated  up.    Never  fill  the  lamp  while  burning. 

Best  results  seem  to  be  obtained  when  nature's 
method  of  cooling  the  eggs  is  employed.  Beginning  on 
the  third  day  and  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  day  the 
eggs  are  turned  twice  daily.  In  turning,  remove  a  few 
from  the  center,  and  then  move  those  from  inside  to  out- 
side, rolling  those  outside  toward  center.  This  insures 
every  egg  being  turned.  The  eggs 
should  also  lie  on  the  side,  not  on  the 
end,  and  should  be  handled  gently. 
Length  of  cooling  will  depend  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  outside  room 
and  the  age  of  the  embryo  chick.  The 
eggs  should  not  be  chilled,  but  should 
be  cooled  twice  daily  when  turned  un- 
til they  feel  cool  when  placed  to  the 
eye.  From  ten  minutes  to  a  half  hour 
is  usually  the  proper  length  of  time. 
Never  tend  the  lamp  and  then  the 
eggs;  oil  from  the  lamp  will  render 
an  egg  unhatchable.  Never  leave  the 
room  until  the  incubator  is  ready  to 
leave;  do  not  cool  eggs  and  leave  them 
on  top  of  the  incubator,  thinking  you 
will  come  back  and  put  them  in.  Some 
day  you  will  forget  it. 

On  the  seventh  and  fourteenth 
days  the  eggs  should  be  tested.  This 
can  be  done  at  night.  A  tester  or  can- 
dle is  simply  a  lamp  in  an  opaque  box 
with  light  shining  through  an  inch 
hole.  The  light  shining  through  the 
egg  shows  on  the  seventh  day  fertile 
eggs,  which  have  a  spider-web-like 
embryo  plainly  visible;  blood  rings  in 
which  the  embryo  has  died;  blood  vessels  have  ac- 
cumulated in  a  ring  or  streak  on  the  shell;  mfertile  eggs 
which  show  perfectly  clear.  The  infertiles  may  be  used  as 
chick  food.  On  the  fourteenth  day  test  good  embryos  will 
fill  about  two-thirds  of  the  shell.  Rots,  or  those  which 
ought  to  have  been  tested  out  on  the  seventh  day,  may 
be'^removed.  This  makes  the  air  more  healthful,  and  also 
gives  more  room  for  the  chicks  at  hatching. 

The  problem  of  moisture  is  as  yet  unsolved.  It  is  a 
case  of  cut  and  try.  If,  upon  hatching,  the  chick  is  too 
large,  the  membranes  tough  and  contents  watery,  then  too 
much  moisture  has  been  used.  If  the  chick  is  small,  the 
membranes  tough  and  leathery  and  the  contents  dry,  too 
little  has  been  used.  To  increase  moisture,  or  to  reduce 
evaporation,  lessen  the  amount  of  ventilation.  In  the 
former  case  too  little  ventilation  was  used,  while  in  the 
latter  too  much  was  used.  In  some  machines  moisture 
can  be  controlled  in  this  way.  In  others  additional 
moisture  may  be  added  by  use  of  sand  trays,  such  as  pie 
tins  filled  with  sand  and  placed  in  under  the  eggs.  _  A 
method  employed  successfully  by  the  writer  was  a  wick- 
like arrangement  over  the  air  flues  so  that  all  air  going 
into  the  machine  passed  through  the  cloth  which  was 
moistened.  Usually  the  manufacturers  send  instructions 
which  should  be  carried  out.  If,  after  trial,  they  do  not 
give    satisfactory    results,  (Continued   on   page  II) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

The  importance  of  good  seed  and  good  poultry  to  the 
farms  of  America  can  not  easily  be  overestimated.  This 

next  spring,  of  all 

Seed  and  Poultry  Special    L^tf/'^^st  u^^s^YierJ 

precaution  to  insure  the 
greatest  possible  production.  We  have  the  world  to  feed. 
The  demand  for  our  crops  is  urgent  and  the  only  relief  for 
some  time  seems  to  be  to  produce  more.  This  demand  is 
reflected  in  the  price  of  wheat  today. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  some  one  be  sent  to  Europe 
to  teach  soldiers  and  civilians  to  eat  corn  pone  and  the 
other  delicious  things  which  the  American  knows  as  com- 
ing from  our  maize  ears.  Thus,  all  indications  point  to 
high  prices  for  both  our  grains  and  our  meats. 

The  American  farmer  cannot  afford  to  plant  any  ex- 
cept tested  seed,  and  the  better  selected  it  is  the  better. 

Because  barnyard  fowls  are  so  small  many  a  big 
farmer  has  underestimated  their  importance.  But,  as 
Secretary  Houston  pointed  out  in  his  last  report,  right 
here  is  one  of  the  solutions  to  the  problem  of  the  scarcity 
of  meat.  We  should  raise  and  eat  more  poultry.  Big  as 
it  is  today,  the  poultry  industry  is  bound  to  increase  mar- 
velously.  The  prices  for  both  eggs  and  meat  and  the 
fascination  of  owning  and  managing  a  well-kept  farm 
flock  are  sure  to  make  American  farmers  much  more 
deeply  concerned  with  the  flocks  of  poultry.  Now  is  the 
time  to  start  in  improved  poultry.  Every  American  farm 
should  have  a  profitable  flock.  And  so  we  send  forth 
on  its  way  our  Seed  and  Poultry  Special.  We  trust  some 
of  its  sowing  may  fall  on  good  ground. 


Testing  seed  is  the  very  best  kind  of  crop  insurance,  sells  for  the 
smallest  premium  and  declares  the  largest  dividends. 


Foot-and-mouth  disease  seems  to  be  well  under  con- 
trol of  the  authorities  in  all  the  states  except  Illinois.  The 
T>        XT  T         ^*     •  unfortunate  state  of  af- 

Bury  Now;  Investigate      fairs  which  exists  in 

Later  River  Valley, 

where  the  dairymen 
and  officials  are  at  loggerheads  is  to  be  greatly  deplored. 
While  injunctions  are  being  filed  and  heard  and  sustained, 
while  mistakes  are  being  made  in  diagnosis,  while  charges 
are  being  hurled  back  and  forth  in  conference  and  out 
the  disease  is  spreading. 

Some  advocate  rigid  investigation  of  this  and  that. 
But,  as  we  see  it,  now  is  no  time  to  investigate.  Now  is 
the  time  to  stamp  out  the  foot-and-mouth  plague — to 
stamp  it  out  ruthlessly  and  surely.  If  one  finds  a  bunch 
of  hogs  playing  havoc  in  his  garden  he  doesn't  stop  to 
conduct  an  investigation  for  the  hole  in  the  fence  and  let 
the  pigs  go  on  rooting  up  all  his  veeetables.  He  gets 
the  pigs  out  first,  and  then  conducts  the  investigation  as 
to  how  they  got  in.    Just  so  in  this  case:   the  infected 


cattle  must  be  killed  and  buried  and  the  premises  thor- 
oughly disinfected  at  once;  investigate  later.  Mistakes 
have  been  made.  But  he  who  stops  now  to  investigate 
the  mistakes  and  in  the  meantime  allows  the  scourge  to 
get  beyond  bounds  commits  the  vastly  greater  mistake. 

Once  foot-and-mouth  gets  into  the  short-grass  coun- 
try the  incalculable  damage  is  done.  If  we  want  this  dis- 
ease we  may  have  it.  But  it  will  surely  mean  well-nigh 
ruin  to  our  cattle  industry — emaciation,  abortions,  shy- 
breeders,  poor  feeders,  a  hundred  ills.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  the  plague  go  farther.    Stamp  it  out  now! 

President  Wilson  has  signed  the  bill  appropriating 
$2,500,000  to  pay  for  slaughtered  cattle.  There  has  been 
splendid  cooperation  and  steady  progress  in  all  states  ex- 
cept Illinois.  In  the  Prairie  State  there  has  been  mis- 
guided opposition  to  the  measures  for  eradication.  There 
may  have  been  some  justified  opposition.  But  now  is  no 
time  to  investigate.  Now  is  only  time  to  eradicate,  to 
clean  up  all  infected  territory  before  spring.  Clean-up 
and  prompt  disinfection,  as  we  said  last  month,  are  as  im- 
portant as  slaughter. 

But  let  everyone  resolve  now  to  have  an  end  to  foot- 
and-mouth.  Bury  the  diseased  cattle  and  stamp  out 
every  vestige  of  the  disease;  investigation  may  be  in 
order  later;  more  important  business  is  on  hand  now. 

It's  spring  right  now  in  the  Southland.    And  it's  coming  this  way! 

Not  very  many  farms  are  oversupplied  with  reliable 
farm  help.    Indeed,  most  farmers  are  constantly  on  the 
TT      J  lookout    for  steady 

Are  Farm  Hands  hands.    Many  are  con- 

Wanted  ?  stantly  put  to  it  to  se- 

wancca.  ^^^^   enough  laborers 

to  do  the  farm  work  at  all  acceptably.  The  farm  labor 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  with  which  we  have 
to  do. 

American  farming  is  very  happy  to  be  able  to  cite  men 
to  a  reliable  employment  bureau  that  is  prepared  to  aid 
in  practical  fashion.  If  you  need  farm  help,  turn  to  page 
S,  read  the  article  by  Dr.  Prentis  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  and  see  what  he  has  to  offer.  The 
coupon  at  the  end  of  the  article  is  placed  there  to  be  used. 
No,  thanks,  keep  the  change.  We  regard  it  as  our  privi- 
lege to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  government 
and  the  American  farmer  when  they  want  to  help  each 
other. 

In  the  rush  for  autos,  do  not  forget  that  the  old-fashioned  buggy  is 
not  going  out  of  business  as  long  as  there  are  farm  horses  which  know 
how  to  drive  themselves  when  occasion  demands. 


We  are  constantly  being  told  by  the  authorities  on  live 
stock  breeding  that  we  must  have  our  ideals  clearly  in 

mind  before  we  start, 

School  of  Experience  it  ^fini'std'^st'atue 'in 

his  mind's  eye  before 
he  lays  hand  to  chisel.  Now  that  is  probably  good  advice, 
but  we  venture  the  assertion  that  few  live  stock  breeders, 
or  sculptors  either,  knew  just  exactly  where  they  were 
coming  out  before  they  started.  One  should  know  as  much 
as  he  can  about  his  business  before  he  starts  anything. 
But  opportunities  differ.  The  main  thing  to  do  before 
starting  is  to  start.  We'll  bet  that  more  famous  breeders 
secured  their  ideas  as  to  what  the  right  type  ought  to  be 
as  they  journeyed  along  in  the  fascinating  path  of  experi- 
ence than  knew  just  what  they  wanted  before  they  started. 
A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  still  on  a  "cut 
and  try"  basis.  The  most  effective  college  course  is  after 
all  in  the  School  of  Hard  Knocks  of  the  University  of 
Experience.  We  learn  by  trying,  and  correcting  our  mis- 
takes.   We  know  enough  now.    Let's  start  to  work. 

Of  all  our  native  classical  music  the  lay  of  the  American  hen  has 

no  superior  to  the  ears  of  some  of  us. 

Have  you  not  noticed  that  it  is  usually  the  planning 
man  who  has  the  most  work  done  at  the  end  of  the  year? 
rr^i      -r.      1        1   J  T>  Things   done   by  plan 

The  i^orehanded  l^armer   have  a  way  of  getting 

in  February  done   properly  and  in 

season.  The  farming 
business  is  like  any  other  in  that  it  is  best  done  when 
thought  out  beforehand.  The  farmer  who  does  his  tasks 
in  haphazard  fashion,  getting  one  job  out  of  the  way 
merely  to  keep  the  next  from  treading  on  his  heels  is  al- 
ways rushed  and  never  done. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  farm  work  for  the  year. 
Sit  down  with  pencil  and  paper  and  try  it.  It  is  easier 
than  it  sounds  and  absorbingly  interesting.  One  may 
plan  his  work  season  by  season,  month  by  month,  and 
week  by  week,  if  he  is  observing  and  anxious  to  get  the 
greatest  efficiency  out  of  his  farm  organization. 

Have  you  taken  an  inventory  yet?  It  should  be  done 
before  the  spring  work.  Now  is  One  of  the  best  times  of 
all  the  year  to  list  all  the  farm  property,  tools,  live  stock, 
grain,  etc., — everything  of  value  to  the  business.  There 
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is  not  so  much  of  it  as  at  other  times  of  the  year,  and 
there  is  time  to  list  everything  and  give  it  a  price.  Find 
out  just  where  you  stand. 

Keep  books.  They  need  not  be  elaborate.  A  simple 
system  which  requires  only  a  few  minutes'  time  at  the 
end  of  each  day  will  suffice.  Know  where  you  are  making 
your  profits;  fix  the  blame  for  the  losses.  Do  not  farm 
by  guesswork  when  there  is  a  better  way.  The  books  will 
show  what  department  of  the  farm  to  build  up  and  what 
to  curtail  in  order  to  raise  the  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
year.   It  enables  you  to  plan  wisely. 

The  best  place  to  plan  is  in  conference.  The  best 
advisor  is  the  farmer's  wife.  When  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  plan  the  work  of  the  year  together,  sympathetically, 
lovingly,  give-and-take  fashion,  success  is  bound  to  come. 
And  on  many  a  farm  the  boys  and  the  hired  man  should 
attend  the  before-spring  conference.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged to  talk  and  air  their  views.  Be  not  deceived; 
no  man  is  too  wise  to  learn.  Let  the  whole  farm  family 
assemble  in  the  big  farm-plan  conference  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Let  the  farmer  be  the  director-in-chief. 
Let  the  farmer's  wife  be  the  associate  director.  Let  all 
the  others  be  cheerful  assistants. 

On  a  farm  managed  in  this  fashion  we'll  bank  our 
reputation  and  risk  all  our  faith  in  the  splendid  institu- 
tion called  American  farming.  Because  farming  in  Amer- 
ica is  going  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  this  fore- 
handed planning  man  of  clear  brain  and  honest  heart. 

Many  of  the  state  experiment  stations  will  test  your  seed*  for 
germination  and  purity. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  American  farmer 
should  begin  to  bend  every  effort  towards  producing  maxi- 
mum crops,  that  time 

The  More  the  Better  Ifeeds°Tood,  and  peace- 

ful America  must  fur- 
nish it.  The  demand  is  the  demand  of  war,  and  no  less 
real  for  that.  Two-dollar  wheat  is  a  prospect;  other 
breadstuffs  and  meat  supplies  we  may  expect  to  be  scaled 
up  accordingly.  The  world  is  ready  to  buy  and  has  the 
money  to  pay.  The  farmer  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  all 
the  people  of  his  earth  to  produce  all  the  food  he  possi- 
bly can. 

Most  opportunely  we  now  hear  a  new  slogan:  "Try- 
a-Bag."  This  merely  puts  into  words  the  faith  of  men 
that  with  the  prospects  for  high  prices  of  grain,  it  will 
pay  the  farmer  well  to  invest  in  fertilizer;  the  crop  in- 
crease will  pay  for  the  fertilizer  and  leave  handsome 
profit  as  his  due  for  the  foresight.  "Try-a-Bag"  is  surely 
modest  enough.  A  bag  costs  little.  And  if  the  pro- 
moters of  the  slogan  are  willing  to  risk  their  argument 
on  a  trial,  what  more  is  there  to  say?  We  wonder  why 
they  did  not  counsel,  "Buy-a-Ton." 

Wheat  climbs  steadily  upward  in  price.  It  surely 
seems  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  try  several  bags 
of  fertilizer  or  several  loads  of  manure  as  a  top-dress- 
ing on  the  wheat  field.  If  150  pounds  of  fertilizer  cost- 
ing, say,  $2.50  increased  the  crop  on  an  acre  6  or  8  or 
10  bushels  per  acre,  the  only  businesslike  thing  to  do  is 
to  try  enough  ba^s  to  hold  that  150  pounds  per  acre. 

Fertilization  is  not  the  only  thing  in  big  crop  pro- 
duction, of  course.  After  this  issue  of  American  Farming 
seed  selection  and  testing  will  not  be  forgotten.  Then 
there  is  careful  tillage,  wise  field  management  and  prompt 
harvesting,  as  always. 

It  seems  that  the  farmer  who  is  not  preparing  to 
make  the  record  crop  of  his  lifetime  in  1915  is  missing 
a  golden  opportunity. 

Just  as  large  as  you  and  Jack  Frost  make  it:  the  ice  crop. 

We  are  glad  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  nothing  is 
too  good  for  the  American  Farmer.   And  we  are  also  glad 

that  we  have  seen  the 

Music  in  the  Farm  Home  {it^^tnLT'^t  it 

ures,  drew  from  the 
Kansas  wheat  crop.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  exact 
figures  were,  but  they  showed  very  clearly  that  a  bumper 
year  in  wheat  meant  also  a  bumper  year  in  the  sale  of 
automobiles  and  musical  instruments.  And  that  strikes 
us  as  being  a  splendid  endorsement  of  life  in  the  country: 
the  farmer  does  not  make  money  to  hoard,  but  he  makes 
it  to  spend  in  bringing  increased  comfort  and  ..happiness 
to  his  family. 

The  automobile  has  worked  its  way  into  the  life  of 
the  American  farmer  by  way  of  the  simple  argument  that 
the  family  living  in  the  open  country,  where  distances  are 
great,  could  not  afford  to  be  without  the  motor  car.  It 
was  a  plain  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  of  increased  effi- 
ciency through  ownership  of  the  car.  The  pleasure  and 
broadening  influence  of  motoring  were  none  the  less  real 
for  being  incidental.  The  music-making  instruments  seem 
to  be  occupying  the  next  place  on  the  farm  home's  buying 
list.   Well  and  good. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  happened  to  visit  at  two  farm 
homes,  not  many  stone's-throws  from  each  other.  Both 


were  neat,  well-kept  homes  of  progressive  farmers.  Yet 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  atmosphere  of  the  two 
places,  so  poignant  that  it  set  us  to  thinking.  We  came 
away  baffled.  What  was  it  which  made  one  fireside  so 
cheery  and  warm  with  the  glow  of  happiness,  the  other 
so  colorless  and  uninteresting  by  contrast?  It  v/orried 
us  greatly;  we  wanted  to  know  why;  there  was  a  vital 
lack  of  rural  happiness  in  question,  or  so  it  seemed.  We 
came  back  to  the  great  city  of  offices  still  unsatisfied  and 
uneasy  over  the  solution.  Not  until  we  reached  the  door 
of  another  home  did  we  discover  the  answer.  It  was  the 
sound  of  music  which  brought  the  answer,  in  itself.  Music 
was  the  difference  between  those  farm  homes.  The  cheery 
one  had  a  "music  box"  of  some  kind  and  we  had  heard  it 
playing  off  in  another  room.  Someone  was  having  a  lot 
of  enjoyment  out  of  those  records,  and  though  it  was 
faint  where  we  sat,  it  was  moulding  the  atmosphere 
of  the  whole  place.  The  cheerless  place  had  no  music,  nor 
children  either  (which  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  coinci- 

'^^"'musIc  in  the  farm  home  is  the  right  of  the  farmer's 
family.  Yet  a  little  while  and  there  will  be  no  farm  home 
without  the  opportunity  for  musical  enjoyment  and  satis- 
faction. If  some  of  the  extra  bushels  this  year  bring 
music  into  every  farm  home,  it  does  seem  that  that  would 
be  spending  the  increase  somewhat  accordmg  to  the  plan 
of  the  Great  Provider  for  our  constant  happiness. 

Selected  seeds  mean  dollars  in  the  pocket. 

The  farm  folks  are  few  and  far  between  who  do  not 
enjoy  seed  catalogs  or  incubator  cata  ogs  or  automobile 
'  '  .  catalogs  or  silo  cata- 

The  Literature  of  the        logs  or  live  stock  cata- 

r'ofol/^fT  logs— in  fact  any  kind 

^^acaiog  q{  catalogs  relating  to 

farm  improvements.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  mod- 
ern advertiser  knows  his  business.  He  knows  that  to  sell 
honest  goods  he  must  make  a  clean,  honest,  forceful  ap- 
peal. So  he  gets  out  a  catalog,  nicely  printed,  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  and  full  of  information  not  only  about 
his  own  particular  brand  of  goods  but  about  his  line  in 
general.  The  catalog  is  the  show  window  that  appeals 
to  the  farm  family. 

The  catalogs  are  instructive,  immensely  so.  By  word 
and  picture  they  present  the  story  of  the  latest  improved. 
The  farmer  who  keeps  up  with  the  catalogs  is  bound  to 
be  well  informed  as  to  the  latest  ideas  of  working  and 
living.    His  will  be  the  up-to-date  notion  of  things. 

The  catalogs  are  truthful  in  the  main.  They  are 
prepared  to  advertise  goods,  and  only  the  truthful  adver- 
tisements of  good  goods  can  long  endure.  Successful 
manufacturers  know  that  it  is  the  worst  sort  of  business 
policy,  a  sure  road  to  ultimate  ruin,  to  misrepresent  their 
goods.  The  catalog  literature  represents  the  superlative 
belief  in  one's  own  products.  It  is  attractively  worded 
and  attractively  illustrated  for  the  same  reason  that  you 
like  to  have  everything  on  your  farm  appear  at  its  very 
best  when  you  are  showing  around  the  visitors,  espe- 
cially your  neighbor-visitors.  A  man  who  is  not  proud 
and  enthusiastic  of  the  things  he  produces  doubtless  has 
good  reason  for  his  apathy.  We  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
one  who  is  sure  that  his  own  product  is  the  best  on  earth. 
If  he  believes  that,  it  is  because  he  has  tried  his  utmost 
to  make  it  so. 

Catalog  literature  is  pleasant  reading.  And  it's  not 
light  and  meaningless.  It  is  worth  while.  When  we  be- 
gin to  get  our  seed  catalogs  we  begin  to  get  light-hearted 
and  confident  of  the  future.  To  us  the  pages  and  pages 
of  the  new  and  improved  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles constitute  the  first  sign  of  spring.  The  catalog  pages 
give  us  ideas  and  help  us  plan  our  year's  work.  They 
all  tell  us  the  best  of  places  to  buy,  but  we  do  feel  that 
we  are  gathering  from  his  catalog  literature  a  wealth  of 
valuble  new  information  for  which  we  owe  the  catalog 
man  sincere  thanks.  Catalog  literature  has  a  real  place 
in  the  farm  home  because  of  both  its  direct  and  indirect 
benefits. 

The  planting  of  a  seed  is  a  farmer's  fervent  prayer  to  Nature;  the 
crop  is  the  answer,  according  to  his  faith. 

Life  is  made  up  of  experiences.  The  richness  of  the 
experience  determines  the  richness  of  the  life.   Only  when 

their  youth  lies  behind 

Beautify  Childhood  '^.T i^^sroT'iiving'u 

interpreted  in  terms  of 
childhood.  The  child  life  is  constantly  drawn  on  for 
illustrations,  imaginations,  germs  of  the  best  thinking, 
rules  of  conduct  and  wisdom  of  self-management.  The 
top-string  and  hair-ribbon  stage,  the  span  from  babyhood 
to  puppy-love,  is  all  unconsciously  the  spice  which  de- 
termines the  savor  of  the  spirit  and  the  richness  of  after 
life.  Mar  the  childhood  and  a  sear  scar  streaks  the  woof 
of  life  to  the  end.  Beautify  childhood  and  no  matter 
what  misfortunes  lie  in  the  way  there  is  always  a  saving 
refuge,  sweet  and  revitalizing.  The  life  of  the  country 
child  should  be  the  most  beautiful  this  side  of  Heaven. 
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STALLS  and 
STANCHIONS 


The  Clean-Cut  Simplicity  of 
Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

in  design  and  construction;  tlieir 
absolute  freedom  from  dirt-gath- 
ering cracks,  crevices,  corners  or 
attacliments,  make  them  tlie  only 
really  sanitary  barn  equipment. 
The  Superior  Flexibility  of  the 
Louden  Stanchion  permits  the  cow 
to  lie  down  or  rise  without  the  dangeroua 
straining  common  to  the  mare  rigid  type. 
The  Louden  Stanchion  iall  steel  or  wood" 
lined)  is  an  absolutely  hafe  and  com- 
fortable stanchion. 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are 
built  of  the  finest,  high-carbon  tubular 
steel  and  are  exceptionally  strong, easily 
Installed  and  cost  no  more  than  V!ood, 
We  also  manufacture  Feed  and  LitterCar> 
riers.  Spring-balanced  Mangers  and  Manger 
Partitions.  Bird-proof  Bam  Door  Hangers, 
Hay  Tools,  Power  Hoists;  Calf,  Bull,  Cow 
and  Pig  Pens,  Window  Ventilators,  Etc. 

Write  us  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogs,  or  see 
your  dealer.  We  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  plan- 
ning your  new  ham.  Our  barn  experts  will  give 
yoa  FREE  sketches  and  euggeadons  tbat  wiu  be 
of  value    Write  us. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

<  IialablUhed  1S$7) 

5402  BriffKS  Ave.  Falrfl«td  Iowa 


ComforlforttieCow 


ORTER 


PERFECT  BARN 

EQUIPMENT 
$ 
$ 
$ 

St  C 

li-  J 

nt  ^ 
$ 

J  E  PORTER  CO.. 

OTTAWA,ILL.  $ 


Make 
Your 


,ows 


Pay 

Beiier 


A  Glean  Barn 
Cow  Comfort 
More  Milk 
Added  Profits 
Less  Laltor 

are  results  where  Porter 
fixtures  are  used.  Any 
cow,  to  do  her  best,  must 
have  the  comfort, cleanli- 
ness and  contentment 
such  asPorterDairy  Bam 
Equipment  affords.  It 
will  actually  pay  for  it- 
self in  a  year  in  added 
profits.  Modernize  your 
barn,  make  more  money 
and  saveworkby  installing 
fixtures  bearingthe  name 
that  standsforrecognized 
leadership,  "Porter." 


Wemanufacture  thebest 
litter-carrier,  hay  car- 
rierr  barn  door  hang- 
ers, etc.  on  the  marliet. 


Let  our  barn  experts 
help  you.  Send  us  sketch 
showingrsizeandarranpre- 
mentof  your  buildingand 
we  will  send  floor  plana 
complete,  free. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  60. 


Is  a  Hired  Man  Needed? 


By  Dr.  P.  L.  Prentis, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


1 


Dr.  P.  I.  PRENnS 


N  any  large  en- 
terprise success 
depends  in  great 
measure  upon  the 
quality  of  the  help 
employed.  The 
United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor, 
being  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  diffi- 
culties experienced 
by  the  farmer  in  se- 
curing  competent 
help,  some  years 
ago  established  the 
Division  of  Infor- 
mation. As  a  result  of  investigations 
made  by  this  division  an  office  was 
established  in  New  York  City  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  farmers  with 
help,  this  service  being  rendered  with- 
out cost  to  either  the  farmer  or  the 
man  seeking  employment.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  oflice  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment,  but  during  the  time 
it  has  been  in  operation  the  service  ren- 
dered the  farmer  has  been  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  afforded  the  large  cor- 
porations by  the  labor  agents  and  em- 
ployment bureaus.  Hence  the  depart- 
ment has  broadened  its  work  to  larger 
fields  of  activity. 

The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  lives  out  from 
the  town  and  for  his  hired  help  has 
to  depend  on  that  floating  population 
which  we  may  perhaps  generalize  un- 
der the  term  "transient."  At  best  this 
is  very  unsatisfactory,  for  very  often 
when  the  help  has  finally  been  secured 
it  is  not  of  the  kind  desired.  How- 
much  better  it  would  be  if  the  farmer 
could  do  as  the  large  corporation  does 
— have  some  competent  person  or  per- 
sons select  from  a  group  of  100,  150  or 
200  men  a  man  for  the  particular  kind 
of  work  he  desires.  Gigantic  as  the 
task  may  seem,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  offers  to  perform 
this  very  service  for  the  farmer  with- 
out any  expense  to  either  employer  or 
employee.  When  the  work  is  in  full 
swing  it  is  planned  to  establish  18 
labor  distribution  offices,  and  23 
branch  offices.  Several  of  these,  lo- 
cated in  our  principal  cities,  have  al- 
ready been  opened,  and  the  farmers 
who  have  heard  of  the  work  are  finding 
it  a  great  convenience.  A  number  have 
unsolicited  expressed  themselves  as 
well  pleased  with  the  help  furnished. 

A  farmer  recently  told  me  of  a  situ- 
ation which  arose  because  of  this  in- 
ability to  secure  the  right  kind  of  help. 
It  seems  that  the  period  of  service  of 
the  hired  man  had  expired,  and  inas- 
much as  he  had  said  nothing  about  it 
ihe  former  was  reasonably  sure  that 
he  would  not  re-hire.  That  very  morn- 
ing another  hand  came  along  and 
stated  that  he  was  experienced  in  the 
particular  line  desired.  He  stated  that 
he  had  not  yet  eaten  breakfast  (it  was 
at  about  7  a.  m.)  and  he  was  told  to 
wait  a  few  minutes  and  it  would  be 
served,  as  no  one  had  yet  eaten.  In 


the  meantime  he  was  set  at  some  simple 
task.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  said 
that  he  "guessed"  he  would  go  to  Mr. 
So  and  So's  place  and  was  given  the 
necessary  directions.  Instead  of  going 
to  this  place,  however,  he  went  in  the 
exact  ODDosite  direction  to  another 
farmer  and  hired  out  to  him.  During 
the  day  this  farmer  went  to  town  on 
business  and  when  he  returned  Mr. 
Hired  Man  was  not  to  be  seen,  and 
thus  two  farms  were  without  help. 

Of  course,  this  man  was  just  a 
"common  bum,"  and  yet  he  is  of  the 
type  that  is  causing  most  of  the  woes 
of  the  farmer.  This  class  of  help  is 
not  dealt  with  at  all  by  the  govern- 
ment. If  others  wish  to  engage  in  the 
uplift  of  this  class  we  shall,  of  course, 
wiih  them  God-speed  in  their  laudable 
efforts,  but  our  business  is  to  supply 
the  farmer  with  the  most  satisfactory 
help  possible,  and  every  care  is  taken 
to  accomplish  this  end.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle in  one  of  our  large  weekly  jour- 
nals gave  the  impression  that  this  work 
is  only  for  immigrants.  This  is  entirely 
erroneous.  The  work  is  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  citizen  and  alien  alike,  and  no 
discrimination  is  made  except  insofar 
as  the  farmer  directs. 

To  secure  the  benefits  of  this  service, 
the  farmer  simply  writes  to  the  nearest 
distribution  office  and  states  that  he 
is  in  need  of  help.  An  information 
blank  is  then  sent  him  to  fill  out,  and 
unon  the  return  of  this  blank  a  man 
suiting  the  specifications  set  forth  in 
the  blank  is  sent  the  farmer.  All  appli- 
cants for  v  ork  are  carefully  examined 
by  competent  officers  and  in  no  case 
will  a  man  be  sent  out  unless  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  he  is  the  kind 
of  man  wanted. 

In  the  Chicago  office,  of  which  the 
writer  is  in  charge,  we  have  on  file  the 
applications  of  a  number  of  excellent 
farm  hands.  Through  misfortune  some 
of  these  are  unable  to  pay  their  own 
transportation,  and  their  applications 
will  therefore  have  to  be  kept  on  file 
until  some  farmer  is  willing  to  pay  their 
way.  Under  the  system  of  handling 
transportation  which  we  have  worked 
out  there  is  little  risk  involved  in  this 
for  the  farmer.  It  is  too  bad  that  the 
country  should  be  deprived  of  the 
services  of  these  men,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  it  would  be 
money  well  invested  for  any  farmer  to 
pay  the  few  dollars  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  these  men  and 
thereby  secure  their  efficient  services. 

If  any  reader  of  American  Farming 
is  now,  or  expects  shortly  to  be  in 
need  of  help,  he  or  she  should  fill  out 
the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  the 
address  given.  Upon  receipt  of  this 
coupon  full  information  will  be  given  • 
as  to  our  method  of  "conducting  the 
man  to  the  job,"  together  with  blanks 
which,  if  fully  made  out,  will  avoid  all 
disputes  later  as  to  the  conditions  of 
employment. 


U.  S.  DZST&IBUTZON  BBANCH,  845  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Date  

On. ;  I  expect  to  be  In  need  of 

  Send  me  the  necessary  information  blank 

to  be  filled  out.  It  is  understood  that  no  fee  will  be  charged  for  obtainingr  this 
help  for  me. 

If  necessary,  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  transportation  to  


Sign  here) 
(Address)  , 


February,  1915, 

Care  of  the  Horse's  Foot 

THE  colt's  foot  is  like  a  young  fruit 
tree— it  requires  constant  care  and 
trimming  in  order  to  develop  prop- 
We  should  begin  carmg  for  his  foot 
when  he  is  from  six  months  to  a  year 
old.  When  he  is  that  age,  the  wall  or 
shell  of  the  foot  is  tough.  It  does  not 
break  easily  but  is  liable  to  bend  out  ot 
its  natural  shape,  especially  at  the  heel. 
It  very  often  grows  m  towards  the 
frog  which  should  be  guarded  agamst 
at  all  times.  It  is  a  daily  occurrence 
to  see  horses  with  defective  heels,  par- 
ticularly on  the  front  feet,  caused  by 
improper  care  of  the  foot  when  the  coll 
was  from  six  months  to  three  years  old. 
This  condition  can  be  prevented  by  us- 
ing hoof-nippers  and  trimming  the  hoot 
down  to  its  proper  shape. 

If  the  back  quarter  of  the  colt  s  hoot 
has  a  tendency  to  grow  too  perpendicu- 
lar, this  condition  can  be  helped  by 
close  trimming  of  the  hoof  at  the  heel, 
letting  more  weight  to  come  on  the 
frog,  which  will  cause  the  wall  to  ex- 
pand to  its  proper  shape.  If  the  colt 
shows  a  tendency  to  lean  in  or  out  too 
much  on  the  foot  or  ankle  this  condi- 
tion can  be  remedied  by  proper  trim- 
ming of  the  hoof.  The  same  will 
apply  when  the  colt  stands  too  straight 
or  too  sloping  on  his  pasterns. 

Cracks  in  the  hoof  can  be  prevented 
by  proper  trimming.  If  a  crack  appears 
in  the  hoof,  take  a  isharp  chisel  and 
cut  it  out  V-shape.  Then  file  the  hoof 
crosswise  nearly  to  the  blood  at  top 
of  crack. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  do 
more  shoeing.  Owing  to  our  improved 
methods  of  working  our  public  roads, 
some  of  them  are  as  hard  as  a  pave- 
ment, therefore,  we  must  shoe  our 
horses  if  we  expect  them  to  remain 
sound.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  horses  that  are  blemished  by  be- 
ing driven  barefooted  over  the  roads, 
and  by  improper  shoeing.  I  know  of 
horses  with  tender  feet  when  put  on  the 
pavement  seven  years  ago  that  by 
proper  shoeing  are  now  sound.  When 
you  have  your  horse  shod,  go  to  a  prac- 
tical shoer.  You  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  work  done  by  any  other.  You  can- 
not expect  the  average  country  black- 
smith to  be  a  good  shoer;  he  is  not 
skilled  in  that  kind  of  work.  Have  the 
horse  shod  without  calks  as  much  as 
possible.  When  it  is  necessary  to  have 
calks,  have  them  short.  Never  have  a 
horse  shod  with  heel  calks  and  no  toe 
calks,  as  that  causes  a  contraction  of 
the  cords  that  may  cause  him  to  go 
lame  later.  Never  use  a  narrow  webbed 
shoe  on  the  front  foot,  especially  on  a 
heavy  horse.  Have  the  shoe  rest  on 
the  horn  clear  to  the  heel.  Many 
horses'  feet  are  contracted  by  the  shoe 
standing  out  too  wide  at  the  heel,  thus 
causing  an  inward  pressure  that  will 
soon  cause  your  horse  to  go  lame. 
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1914  A  GOOD  ROAD  YEAR 

According  to  the  official  Good  Roads 
Year  Book  for  1915,  more  than  34,000 
miles  of  surfaced  roads  have  been  con 
structed  during  1913  and  1914  and  dur 
ing  the  10-year  period  from  1904  to 
1914  more  than  96,000  miles  have  been 
completed.  In  1904  there  were  only 
153,000  miles  of  surfaced  roads  in  the 
United  States.  While  the  average 
mileage  constructed  per  annum  during 
the  past  ten  years  is  9,600  miles,  the 
total  completed  for  1914  exceeded 
18,000  miles.  Only  six  states  now  are 
without  state  highway  departments  and 
thirty  states  have  granted  actual  money 
aid  to  the  building  of  roads. 


This  Coupon  Is  Good  for 

Prof.  Beery 's 

Introductory 
Course  in 


Horsemanship 

FREE'. 


Bad  Habits 
Cured 

By  Beery  System 

Eefusing  to  lead. 

i'-unniDe  away  when  hal- 
ter or  bridle  is  removed. 

Getting  fast  in  tlie  stall. 

Pawing  in  the  stable. 

Pawing  while  hitched. 

Crowding  in  the  stall. 

FightinBhiilteror  bridle. 

Tender  bitted. 

Pulling  on  one  rein. 

Lugging  on  the  bit. 

Lunging  and  plunging. 

Refusing  to  stand. 

Refusing  to  bacl£. 

Shying.  Balliing. 

Afraid  ot  automobiles. 

Afraid  of  robes. 

Afraid  of  clothes  on  line. 

Afraid  of  cars. 

Afraid  of  sound  of  a  gun. 

Afraid  ot  band  playing. 

Afraid  of  steam  engine. 

Afraid  of  the  touch  of 
shafts  or  harness. 

Running  away. 

Ricking. 

Biting.  Striking. 
Hard  to  shoe. 
Bad  to  groom. 
Breaking  straps. 
Eefusing  to  nold  back 

while  going  down  hill. 
Soaring  at  hogs  or  dogs 

along  the  road. 
Tail  switchers. 
Lolling  the  tongue. 
Jomping  fences 
Bad  to  hitob  to  baggy  or 

nagon. 


  \  ?0*^ 

To  all  men 

owning  horses, 

who  answer  this  advertisement  immedi- 
ately, I  will  positively  send  my  introductory 
course  in  Horse  Training  and  Colt  Breaking 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

World's  Greatest  System 
of  Horsemanship 

Twenty-five  thousand  FARMERS  and  horse-owners  have 
taken  my  reg^ular  course  and  found  that  it  does  the  work. 
Even  if  you  have  only  one  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  master 
my  wonderful  system.  The  Beery  Course  is  the  result  of  a 
lifetime's  work  as  a  tamer  and  trainer  of  horses.  As  one  of 
my  students  has  said.  "The  horse  has  never  been  foaled 
that  Prof.  Beery  cannot  handle."    My  record  proves  it. 

Break  a  Colt  in 
Double-Quick  Timet 

You  can  do  it  by  my  simple, 
practical, liumane  system. There 
is  a  lot  o£  money  in  colt  training. 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000 
a  Year 

Many  of  my  graduates  are 
making  big  money  as  profes- 
sional horse  trainers  at  home  or 


Master  Any  Horse 

The  Beery  Course  gives 
you  the  priceless  secrets  of 
a  lifetime — enables  you  to 
master  any  horse — to  tell  the 
disposition  of  any  horse  at 
sight— to  add  many  dollars  to 
the  value  of  every  horse  you 
handle — and  m  y  students  are 
all  good  traders. 


BEFOSE  TEAINIKQ 


My  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Wonders 

A.  L.  Dickinson,  of  Friendship, 
N.  Y.,  says:  "lam  working  a  pair  ot 
horses thatcleanedoutseveral  men. 
I  got  them  for  SUO,  gave  them  a  few 
lessons,  and  have  been  offered  $400 
for  the  pair."  Fred  Bowden,  E.  R. 
No.  2,  Keokuk.  Iowa  writes:  "It's 
worth  many  times  its  cost.'  I 
have  many  similar  letters  from 
sradaates  all  over  the  world. 


traveling.  I  made  a  fortune  trav- 
eling and  giving  exhibitions.You 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

Send  tlie  Coupon 

and  get  the  Introductory'  Course  in 
Horse  Training  FRfiE.  ThU 
special  ofler  may  never  be  re- 
peated. Act  now.  Tell  me  aboat 
your  horse.  <» 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Dept.40S  Pleasant  HUl.  Ohio 


The  New  "Hot-Foot"  Driving  Robe 


Made  From  Your  Horse  or  Cow  Hide — $8.65 

Greatest  improvement  in  driving  robes  in  100  years.  Deep  pockets  protect  your 
feet  and  legs  perfectly  in  coldest  weather.  No  wind  or  cold  air  can  reach  you.  Easier 
to  get  in  or  out  of  than  an  ordinary  robe.   Much  warmer  and  more  comfortable. 

The  "Hot-Foot"  Costs  No  More  Than  a  Plain  Robe 

Send  us  your  horse  or  cow  hide.  We  will  tan  it  by  the 
Ede  1915  Bi-Chloride  Process,  and  will  make  you  an  Ede 
"Hot-Foot"  Driving  Robe  for  only  S8.65.  Others  charge 
as  much  or  more  to  malte  a  plain  robe. 

Or  for  $10.65  we  will  send  you  this  fine  robe,  a  pair  ot 
warm  fur  driving  gauntlets  and  a  fine  fur  cap  to  match. 
Regular  retail  price  of  this  outfit  over  $30.00. 

Keeps  You  Warm  in  Zero  Weather 

The  Ede  "Hot-Foot"  Robe  is  the  warmest  robe  ever  invented. 
Made  entirely  of  fur,  lined  with  plueh,  with  16-inch  lined 
pockets.  The  patent  pockets  hug  close  at  the  top.  Wide  flap 
at  top  of  robe  to  tuck  in  easily.  Size  of  robe  5J4  feet  wide  at 
top.  For  one  or  two  persons. 

Get  the  New  Ede  1915  Catatog 

Learn  all  about  these  new  Ede  "Hot-Foot"  Driving  and  Aa- 
tomobile  Robes  in  tliis  "Book  of  Wonderful  Bargains."  Find 
out  how  the  Ede  1915  Bi-Chlorlde  Process  makes  the  leather  soft 
as  a  glove,  and  1  ighter  than  any  other.  Get  prices  on  custom  and 
[1  ready-made  robes,  fur  coats,  and  all  fur  garments.  A  postcard 
I'  brings  full  Information.  Ask  for  catalog  No,  101.  Special  propo. 
sition  to  dealers  on  the  new"Hot-Foot" Robes.  Patents  pending. 
EDES  ROBE  TANNING  CO."Olde>l  and  Largeit"  Box  28,  Oabuque,  la. 

St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Sioux  Falls  (3) 


Farmers  Sons  Wanted  T^"^ 

■tock  and  f»lr  education  to  wotk  In  an  office;  tSO  s  month 
with  «dT»nceniont,  lt«»dy  employment,  mart  be  honeit  »oo 
liable.    Branch  offlcee  ot  the  asiociation  are  being  eitabli«n«a 
In  each  itato.  Apply  at  once,  givinf  full  particular!.  The  Ve*" 
aiinary  Solciw*  AsMslatlon,  Dept.  22.  Leadan.  Ganaoai 


make  Money  with  Bees  FREE 

Beea  are  interesting  and  profitable  and  no  troubl*  - 
to  keep.  "Facts  About  Bees"  tells  roa  how,  a  aim' 
pie  and  excellent  guide— We  will  send  It  free  for  on* 
net?  Or  z^newaJ  yearly  subscription  at  26  cents. 

AitwriMn^annlngt  537  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chlcag* 
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BIG  HATCHES! 

On  One  Gallon  of  Oil- 
One  Filling  of  Tank! 

RAYO  Incubators  produce  higher 
average  hatches  because  center 
heat  Insnrea  even  temperature. 
Hinged  glass  top  pats  egg>,  ther- 
mometer and  all  In  plain  sight, 
saving  laboi;  Oil  tank  needs  bat 
one  filling  for  entire  hatch.  Flame 
regulator  saves  3  to  6  gals,  oil 
every  hatch.  Hatching  chart  and 
money  making  book  on  request. 
Write  for  them  and  new  catalog. 

R<r«  lacBbaUr  C«.,  U.D.  Stf  4101  ,Oiiia]u,Ncb.' 
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MyFree  Book ''Hatching  Facts" 

Tells  how  thoasanda  make  big  hatches^ 
make  big  money  with  Belle  City  hatching 
outfits.  Tells  how  oeers  won  13  more 
World's  ChampioQships  in  1914,  making 


Belle 
City 


21 


Times 
WORLD'S 
Champion 

Write  today  for  this  great  Free  Book.  Join  the 
money-making  World's  Champion  Poultry  Raisers. 
Book  gives  you  full  particulars  of  my 

$800  Gold  Offers 

My  10-year  personal  money-back 
Guaranty— my  low  prices,  freight 
prepaid.  See  World's  Champion  ma- 
chinesin  actual  colors.    Start  early 

for  gold  offers.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.    _   .... 

B«lle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box    10,  Racin«>  Wl« 


ru  Start  You 

and  keep  You  Going  Right 
in  the  POULTRY  Busineu 

My  World-Iamous  high-quality  incubators 
and  brooders,  and  my  20  Free  Poultry  Lessons 
make  success  easy  and  sure  lor  youf  Les- 
sons given  FREE  to  every  purtliaser  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  or  Brooder 

with  the  (ree  advice  and  lessons  I  give  my  customers,  no  one 
can  possibly  fail  to  make  biggest  liatchcs  of  strongest  chicks. 
Write  me.  A  postal  brings  all  lacts,  book,  prices  and  prop- 
osition. "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  oS  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys  '— sent  lor  10  cents. 
Successful  Grain  Sprouten 
lumish  green  food,  make  hens 
lay  in  winter.  Ask  about  my 
I  high  grade  poultly— all 
kading  varieties. 

J.  S.  Gller««t,  Pr«8. 
DES  MOINES  INCCBATOBOO. 
f  645HecoDdHt.,  Itea  Molnpa,  Im. 


Un  C  F  HerTlck.Lockne7,Tex« 
with  b«r  140  •«[  Ironclkd  Incubat- 
or wins  In  tM  Ho.  Valley  Fanner 
and  Nebr,  Farm  Journal  Bis 
H.fa-hinjr  CoDtMt.  She  placed  148 
•S»  Id  um  Incubator  and  batched 
148  vtrons  chicks.  Think  of  that 
Yoa  cap  now  ffei  theaa  famous 
vtaMM  «iMl#^Calif  BadsocMl 


WINS 

In  Z  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 

Ever  Held 


I  All  locuiiator  \  BOTH  $  4  /\ 
1411  ChiokBroodet  ]  FOR  ^  lU 

11  ordered  toeetber  SSdvte..>i»h* 

trJal,  lO-year  Goarantaa '^It'a"* 
Otderdinct  bom  this adrartl**  Paid 

with  rmirmnized  Iron, 


Free 

and  Freight 
Prepaid— This 

Reliance 
150-Egg  Incubator 

Get  yours  now!  Don't  wait!  Write  at  once. 
Be  the  first  in  your  nei{;bborhood  to  get  an 
early  hatch.  Incubator  is  f  raa  I  Costs  you 
nothing — all  you  have  to  buy  are  the  eggs. 

Everything  Else  is  Free 

that  b«lens«  to  the  Incubator.  Thia  liKludaa 
En  Taatar,  Lamp,  Wleka,  Regulator, 
Thermometer,  En  Traya,  eto. 

Don't  hesitate.  Yoa  can  get  a  Reliance  Incabator 
without  work,  without  eelling  anything.  This  is  not 
an  agent's  proposition.  It's  a  bonaflde  offer.  Send 
for  freight  prepaid  shipping  blank  and  other  infor- 
mation.  Write  name  and  post  office  plainly.  Address 

RELIANCE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  0«pt  107.  FREEPORT,  ILU 


I  tttoct  HaaIt  '^ofltabU  Poultry,"  flneit  pat>- 
LialvalDUflH  Uibed;  144  pages ;  310  beautiful 
|Plottiret;cumplete  volume,how  to  sucreed  with  Pout- 
Ipyi  describee  busy  Poultry  Farm  wiCh  &S  v&rlett«a  of 
pure-bred  birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  on  foffU,  eggs, 
locubators,  grain  sprouters,  etc    ThiB  DDott  6  ouits. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  51,  CMlMla^^wa 


How  to  Sell  Feathers 

O.  W.  Olson 


THIS  is  an  age  of  conservation.  In 
some  industries,  by  careful  effort, 
material  which  formerly  was  con- 
sidered waste  is  now  utilized,  and  some- 
times the  by-products  sell  for  more  than 
the  regular  products.  Having  been  con- 
nected with  South  Water  street  in  Chi- 
cago for  a  number  of  years  I  have  ob- 
served a  gradual  change  in  the  market- 
ing and  handling  of  farm  produce. 
This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  handling 
of  feathers.  Those  which 
were  formerly  consid- 
ered worthless  are  now 
sold. 

In  Chicago  there  are 
a  number  of  dressers  of 
poultry  who  buy  the  live 
poultry  that  comes  to 
this  market.  Naturally 
they  have  a  large  stock 
of  body  feathers  which 
at  one  time  were  con- 
sidered of  no  value.  They 
were  all  waste  and  scav- 
engers were  paid  to  haul 
them  away.  Now  by 
means  of  a  wringing  and 
drying  machine  these 
feathers  are  all  saved 
and  sold. 

The  average  farmer  usually  considers 
the  feathers  as  not  much  more  than 
waste.  Of  course  some  of  the  feathers 
are  kept  and  made  up  into  feather  beds 
and  pillows,  but  a  great  many  more 
might  be  saved  and  sent  to  the  market 
for  sale. 

I  believe  the  most  important  thing 
for  farm  poultry  dressers  to  remember 
is  that  feathers,  dry  picked,  command 
the  very  highest  prices.  Feathers  from 
poultry  which  has  been  scalded  are  al- 
ways "dead"  and  can  easily  be  told 
even  after  they  are  thoroughly  dried. 
The  fluffincss  ^^lat  is  characteristic  of 
feathers  picked  dry  is  missing.  Of 
course  some  poultry  must  be  scalded 
in  order  to  sell  best  on  certain  mar- 
kets. Therefore,  I  consider  it  impor- 
tant for  the  dresser  to  see  to  it  that  all 
feathers  are  thoroughly  dried  berfore 
being  packed  for  shipment.  Feathers, 
like  quills  and  pointers,  even  when 
picked  dry  have  moisture  and  a  trace 
of  blood  in  the  stems  and  they  must 
be  thoroughly  dried  out  before  pack- 
ing. If  there  is  any  moisture  in  the 
feathers  at  the  time  they  are  packed 
they  arrive  on  the  market  in  a  matted 
and  mouldy  conditions  and  are  not  sal- 
able. 

Sometimes  a  farmer  holds  feathers 
from  one  year  to  another.  This  is  an 
unwise  thing  to  do  because  they  are 
great  moth-gatherers,  and  feathers 
which  might  have  been  sold  at  fair 
prices  become  absolutely  worthless. 

A  little  care  in  the  sorting  and  treat- 
ment of  the  feathers  at  the  time  of 
dressing  will  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  them  when  placed  on  the  market. 
All  the  feathers  that  grow  on  the  tails 
of  turkeys  shotild  be  saved  and  also 
those  on  the  two  joints  of  the  wing 
next  to  the  body.  Keep  these  separate 
from  the  pointed  one-sided  quills  which 
grow  on  the  outside  or  tip  of  the  wing 
because  these  sell  at  a  low  price  and 
if  mixed  with  the  others  bring  the 
prices  down  on  all. 

The  body  feathers  should  all  be 
carefully  forked  over  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  animal  heat  being  left 
In  them.  Be  very  careful  to  keep  body 
feathers  separate  from  quill  feathers 
because  that  necessitates  sorting  when 
they  arrive  on  the  market  and  the  prices 


paid  for  the  quill  feathers  will  be  much 
lower.  If  you  are  dressing  any  white 
chickens  or  white  turkeys,  it  will  be 
best  to  dry-pick  them  and  keep  them 
separate,  because  they  always  command 
high  prices.  In  fact,  white  turkey  fea- 
thers often  sell  at  extreme  prices. 

Cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  farmer  who  throws  his  feathers  on 
a  dirty  floor  or  on  muddy  ground  prac- 
tically destroys  their  market  value. 

After  you  have  been 
careful  in  keeping  the 
varieties  separate,  you 
naturally  wish  to  pack 
them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  reach 
their  destination  in  the 
best  condition  and  with 
the  smallest  amount  of 
transportation  charges. 
Quills,  wings,  tail  and 
pointers  should  be 
packed  straight  in  boxes 
all  separate.  The  boxes 
should  be  of  as  light 
material  as  possible. 
Body  feathers  can  be 
shipped  in  sacks.  Before 
you  pack  your  feathers  into  boxes, 
weigh  your  boxes  with  the  covers  and 
mark  this  weight  plainly  on  the  box. 
Specify  on  the  bill  of  lading  the  kind 
of  feathers  you  are  shipping. 

Do  not  pack  chicken  and  turkey  body 
feathers  in  barrels  or  boxes  as  they 
take  a  double  first-class  rate  when 
packed  in  this  way.  Goose  and  duck 
feathers  when  packed  in  barrels,  boxes, 
or  bags  not  machine-pressed  also  take 
double  first-class  rate.  You  ought, 
therefore,  to  bale  two  or  more  bags  of 
duck  and  goose  feathers  together  and 
bill  them  as  "Bales  Machine  Pressed" 
as  they  only  take  one  and  a  half  times 
first-class  rate  when  packed  in  this 
manner.  Quills,  wing,  tail  and  pointers 
packed  in  barrels  or  boxes  take  double 
first-class  rate,  but  as  explained  pre- 
viously, they  come  through  in  better 
shape  when  packed  straight  in  boxes 
and  it  is  therefore  well  worth  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  to  pack  in  boxes  or  bar- 
rels. .      .  .  . 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  profit  which 
the  farmer  may  expect  from  a  sale  of 
the  feathers,  I  quote  the  following 
prices,  ruling  in  the  Chicago  feather 
market. 

Chicken,  body  feathers  (dry  picked),  l}4  cent* 
per  pound.  .  , 

White  chicken,  body  feathers  (dry  picked), 
25  S0  cents  per  pound.  ^ 

Turkey,  body  feathers  (dry  picked),  4  cent* 
per  pound.  .  , 

White  turkey,  body  feathers  (dry  picked),  15 
cents  per  pound. 

Turkey,  tail  feathers,  40  cents  per  pound. 

White  turkey,  tail  feathers,  J1.60  per  pound. 

Turkey,  wing  feathers,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Duck  feathers,  white  or  yellow,  47  cents  per 
pound. 

Duck  feathers,  mixed,  SO  cents  per  pound. 
Prime  geese  feathers  (white),  67  cents  per 
pound. 

Mixed  geese  feathers  (gray),  47  cenU  per 

pounds.  I 

Why  not  market  your  feathers  and 
take  advantage  of  a  profitable  sideline? 

Fowls  can  live  on  a  farm  with  little 
attention,  but  there  is  not  much  profit 
in  neglect. 

No  matter  what  breed  you  keep, 
strive  to  breed  uniformity  in  your 
flock. 


To  mention  Amwcan  Farmikg  when 
you  answer  an  adkistires  prompt  and 
courteous  treatai«lt. 
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Tale  of  a  Farmer's  Flock 

(Continued  from  page  I) 

them.  So  all  I  did  was  to  follow  the 
printed  directions  carefully,  and  I  had 
splendid  success. 

By  the  time  my  incubator  had  proved 
that  it  was  exactly  up  to  the  specifica- 
tions and  that  I  didn't  need  worry  to 
figure  out  whether  I  should  keep  it 
closed  after  the  nineteenth  day  unless 
the  directions  said  so,  the  eggs  came. 
O  those  beautiful  eggs!  I  had  never 
dreamed  that  a  mere  setting  of  eggs 
could  arouse  so  much  enthusiasm  in 
me.  But  then  I  had  never  before 
thought  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
an  egg.  Why  here  was  something 
which  we  had  taken  only  trouble 
enough  to  call  an  egg  and  yet  it  was  an 
instrument  of  life.  If  I  put  it  in  my 
wooden  incubator  and  heated  it  slow- 
ly for  three  weeks,  gave  it  the  proper 
amounts  of  air  and  moisture,  and 
turned  it  ever  so  often,  lo  and  behold 
it  would  be  a  chicken,  a  Plymouth 
Rock  chicken,  with  its  feathers  all  col- 
ored and  fashioned  after  a  beautiful 
and  unique  pattern.  And  it  would  be 
alive  and  run  and  eat  and  grow  and 
produce  more  eggs  in  which  would  be 
the  potential  embryos  of  more  little 
chicks  like  itself!  And  here  this  life 
stuff  was  placed  into  my  hands  to  man- 
age the  miracle.  I  even  hoped  earn- 
estly that  I  might  be  big  enough  to 
manage  it  all  in  the  best  way. 

I  had  "good  luck"  with  mv  eggs  and 
got  a  fine  hatch.  I  could  not  keep  all 
the  excitement  to  myself  on  the  day 
when  the  little  chicks  began  to  "pip" 
their  way  through  the  eggs  and  I  let 
the  folks  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  tray  full 
of  fluffy  little  balls  of  animated  down 
for  a  little,  but  then  I  hustled  them 
away  before  they  could  ask  too  many 
questions. 

I  also  bought  an  artificial  brooder 
for  my  chicks  and  again  I  followed  di- 
rections and  came  out  all  right.  Be- 
sides being  kept  warm  enough,  clean 
enough  and  with  fresh  air  enough  we 
must  remember  that  the  young  chick 
must  be  fed  enough.  I  never  gave  mine 
a  thing  for  two  days  after  hatching  be- 
cause just  before  that  wonderful  event 
the  chick  itself  had  absorbed  the  yolk 
of  the  egg  into  its  own  little  body  and 
that  was  a  two-days'  ration  in  itself. 
"Then,  the  first  thing  I  did  give  them  I 
don't  suppose  they  got  much  nourish- 
ment out  of.  It  was  fine  grit.  But  it 
did  start  the  digestive  juices  and  sort 
of  prepared  the  way. 

A  chick  doubles  its  weight  in  a  week. 
That's  about  thirty  times  as  fast  as  we 
grow,  so  no  wonder  the  chick  eats  like 
a  little  gourmand.  I  ran  the  stuff  through 
a  meat  chopper  and  spread  it  out  on 
the  feeding  board  about  three  times  a 
day.  Yes,  it  was  some  trouble,  but  I 
had  got  into  this  thing  and  was  deter- 
mined to  see  it  through.  The  ration 
for  the  first  ten  days  was  about  as  fol- 
lows: Rolled  oats,  16  pounds;  bread 
crumbs,  16  pounds;  boiled  eggs,  2 
pounds,  and  bone  meal,  1  pound,  to- 
gether with  all  the  butermilk  they 
wanted.  I  aimed  to  keep  them  busy 
and  scratching..  I  added  a  dry  mash 
composed  of  1  part  of  corn  meal,  1  part 
middlings,.  1  part  bran,  and  part  of 
beef  scrap,  with  also  a  little  bone  meal, 
and  gave  them  some  finely  chopped 
green  stuff  like  cabbage  and  lettuce.  In 
about  a  month  I  began  to  replace  the 
"baby  food"  with  cracked  corn  and 
wheat.  And  so  my  chicks  grew  to  be 
chickens  and  I  \yas  as  proud  as  the 
proudest  rooster  in  the  lot. 

When  it  began  to  look  as  though  I 
was  to  have  a  really  creditable  farmer's 
flock  I  decided  that  they  must  have  a 
suitable  home.  I  liked  the  idea  of  the 
"fresh  air"  house,  since  I  relish  the 
(Continued  on  pa^e  26) 
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Br«*d«,Chleken«,Duek«,  a*s«*,  Turkeys, Culnea*. 

Uares.  Does.  Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale  reasonable 
H.  A.   SOUOER       Bo«  B     SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

Varieties  Pure  bred  CUcSens,  Ducto, 
Geese  and  Turkeys.  Northern  raised, 
hardy  and  fine  plumage.  Prize  winners  at 
the  world's  largest  shows.  lowest  prices  on 
stocks  and  eggs,  incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  supplies.  Large  Ills^  Catalog  for  4o. 
'C  M.  ATWOOD,  Aox  1 1  Punde«.  Minn. 


HowtoPiclLtheLaym 

^^on  i  kill  or  sell  your  laying  hens.  Th^V 
f  Potter  System  is  a  simple,  certain  method  T 
J  of  picking  the  layers  from  the  loafers  or  di- 
Iseased  hens.  Used  by  over  50,000  satisfied  I 
Ipoultry  keepers.  New  100-page  Potter  System  I 
I  book  tells  the  secret  and  gives  other  informa-  I 
I  tion.  If  you  want  to  make  more  money  from  | 
[your  flock,  write  today.  Full  information  free. 

POTTER  •  CO..  25  ror««t  Av».,  DOWWERS  CROVE.  ILL.  _ 


PERFECTION  SANITARY.  CIRCULAR 
METAL  BROOD  COOP 

made  entirely  of  galvanized  iron 
which  will  last  alife  time.  They 
are  properly  ventilated,  and  are 
Rat,  Mink.  Weaiel  and  Sknnk 
proof  Just  the  coop  yon  are 
looking  for.  Write  for  circular 
Si  special  Introductory  prices. 
Perfeotion  Metal  Brood  <^opp 
Co.,  Box  47-L,  ffartcnotlUt 


Book    of   Rt5C*l   «tit  1  v»t>r  ! 

LA   iS  I  17  C  •  Secrets  and  aids  mailed  tor  a 
I\  U  I        J,       Quarter.  Refunded. 
NATIONAL   PRODUCTS   COMPANY  Kenton,  Oh]o 


CHICKEN  MONEY 

A  Poultry 
Book  For 
Farmers 


FREE 

$300.00  to  $500.00 
a  year  in  poultry. 
Are  you  doing  it? 

"ClilckeB  MoM»"  tells 
you  how.  A  practical 
and  helpful  discuflsion 
of  poultry  as  a  money 
crop  under  average  farm  conditions.  It  tells  how  to  select, 
breed,  feed  and  handle  your  fowls  for  best  results,  offers 
reliable  and  tested  work-plans,  and  directions  for  housmg 
incubating,  brooding,  fattening,  marketing,  etc.,  etc. 

Prof  Homer  W.  lackson,  the  author,  is  a  successful  poultry- 
man  as  well  as  a  scientist.  His  long  experience  in  raising, 
preparing  and  selling  poultry  and  its  products  has  qualified 
him  to  write  a  book  of  great  value  to  American  farmers. 

With  the  average  farmer,  poultry  raising  is  a  side  issue. 
Prof.  Jackson  shows  the  opportunity  for  profits.  Don  t 
overlook  them.  "Chicken  Money"  shows  you  the  way. 
CDCC  We  will  send  a  copy  ol  Prol.  lacksoi's  jreat  book  (ree  and 
I  nu,  postpaid  for  one  new  or  renewal  yearly  sobscrlptlon  at  li  cents. 
American  Farmlna,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,Chiea«o 


Feed 


Here  are  three 
afford  to  lie 

To  introduce  our  goods  we  will  send 
postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S., 
3  Mason  Jar  Feeders  and  Foontains  for  25c. 

SIMPLEX  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

Pontiac  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Feeders,  Brooders.  Incubators, 
Grain  Sprouters,  Fountains.  Feeding  Troughs,  Mash 
Hoppers,  Grit  Boxes.  Brood  Coops,  Trap  Nests,  Egg 
Carriers,  Leg  Bands,  Remedies  and  Prepartions,  etc. 


Water  Grit 

labor-S5Ting  sanitary  devices  you  cannot 
without.    They  will  fit  any  Mason  Jar. 


Yoanff  Mm  — Would  You  Act»mgtt 

and  wear  a  fine  tailormade  suit  ^'ust  for  b  ho  wing  it 
to  your  friends?  Or  a  elipon  raincoat  free?  Could 
you  use  $5  a  day  for  a  little  spare  time?  (Perhapa 
we  can  give  you  a  steady  job  at  good  pay).  Then 
write  us  at  once  and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles, 
and  an  offer  so  good  that  you  can  hardly  believe  it. 
BANNER  TAILORING  CO.,     Dept.       I  Chlcjigo 


ThisBEAUTIFULGOLD 
SIGNET  SEAL  RING 


FREE 


Just  get  ONE  friend  to  give  you  250 
for  a  full  year's  subscription  to 
American  FarmlnK — send  us  thename 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
i  you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
initial  engraved  on  it.  Address 
AiMiiicaiiFarmlng,  537 S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


•^mt^^  '-^^air  Leather,  UATU,  Bhoes,  b«rD«flS,  fftddlM, 
I  bogKJ  tOp«,  eto.  Any  tii»t«rl»I.  my  thiokness,  Myeri' woadtP- 
^  fol  8e«iQK  Awl  rnkkea  lookRtltob,  DMt,  quick,  cMy.  8««  thU 
\  Uk««p«  the  tonsionright.  AoL~s  WiNTiD.  Blgmomrr. 

\  C.A.II1EaSC0.MllUnlTerilt7  AweqCUearo»lU> 


Friends 


— This  enviable  record  of 
Lewis'  Lye  stands  as  a 
tribute  to  its  excellence. 

Always  successful  in  its  applica- 
tion, it  has  grown  to  be  the 
agriculturist's  greatest  aid  in  all 
farm  work:  disinfecting  stables, 
etc.,  destroying  vermin,  spraying 
trees,  as  a  hog  conditioner,  and 
as  an  aid  in  eliminating  worms. 


for  Over 


LEWIS'  LYE  has  also 
gjiined  fame  as  a  soap- 
maker,  par  excellence  — 
and  as  a  cleansing  agent 
for  woodwork,  kitchen 
and  dairy  utensils  that  cleans 
without  scouring. 
Valuable  booklet  containing  Mrs. 
Robinson's  SOAP  RECIPE  sent 
on  request. 

PENN'A  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
Manufacturing  Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA 
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SEEDS 

^  Reliable  and  Full  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Madato  bulidNewBuslnvss,  Atrial  , 

will  make  yoaour  permanent  customer. 

,    PR^E  COLLECTION  ^t!!^, 

.  worth  15c;  Letiuce,  Li  kinds,  worth  15c; 

Tomatoes,  U  the  finest,  worth  20c:  Turnip, 
7  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varieties,  , 
worih  15c;  10  Spring  i'lowerinc  Bulbs, 
worth  25c— 65  varieties  in  sU;  worth  V  ' 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  r«- 
ccive  this  TaUiahle  collcrtion  of  lefds  ^ 
poatpald,  together  with  my  biq  in- 
Btructive,  beaatifal  8««d  and  Plant  ^ 
Book,  tells  nil  about  Buckbee't 
'  Tull  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 


H.W.BUCKBEE. 

Rockford  Seed  FEtrms  ' 
Farm  336  Bockford,  HI. 


^egory's 
i  t  honest 


SEEDS 


Give  Satisfac-      .  ^ 
tion.  Grown  with  "care  foT 
those  who  want  qualitj'. 
Send  for  thi«  collection. 

5  packets  choicest  seeds. 
Victor 59«aiA,  Detroit  Dark 
Red  Beet,  Black  Seeded  Let- 
tuce, Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Abbott's  Parsnip.  Mailed 
postpaid  for  lOc 

Fine  Catalog  Free 


Describes  the  v'er>  T)e3t  reliable  sorts 
of  vegetable,  field  and  flower  seeds.  Illus- 
trated with  "true-to-nature"  pictures.  Gives 
honest  prices  for  honest  seeds.  Write  for  copy 
'today.  Tells  how  to  obtain  the  Fanner's  Ready 
^Reference  Book  and  our  Nrw  National  Cook  Book  Irec. 

J.  J.  H.  GKEGOEY  &  SON 
4G2  ISlm  Street.   Dep't  462  Marblehead.  Mass. 


Have  been  giving  satis- 
fact'on  for  nearly  40  years.  All 
are  tested  for  vitality  and  purity 
before  being  sold. 


rrie's 

Tested 

CCDS 

irity 
irk  ned- 


Try  This  Collection 

One  packet  each  Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red; 
Carrot,  Milwaukee  Market ;  Lettuce,  Yellow 
Seed  Butter;  Onion,  Currie'a  Prizetaker; 
Radish,  20  Day.  AH  beat  quality,  -l  /\_ 
Mailed  postpaid  for  only    ....  IvC 

New  Catalog  Free 

Describes  the  best  reliable  sorts 
vegetable,  Bower  and  field  fteodn,  bulbs, 
pUntB,  etc.  l^rjlly  illiiiJtratod.  Tells  how 
tOKTOw  bificropa.  Write  for  copy  today. 

*  Currie  Bros.  Company  ^ 
325  Broadway       Milwaukee,  Wit. 
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^v:^^  Packets 


NorthcrDGrown.Tborou£hl7 

 ,  Tested,  Reliable.  Fresh,  the 

"Sure  Grow"  kind,  worth  SI, 00.  Cost  you  only  12c.  That's 
all — mailing  expense  paid  by  us. 
Bf'pt,  Rpst  erst  early  (aTorlt«. 
€abl)ngc«  Rest  pnrly,  snre  header. 
Carrot,  Rest  table  Variety. 
Cuf  umber.  Extra  early  irblte. 
Lctlure,  Tender — olivays  ^od. 
I  Oninn,  Grent  yleld(>r— best  red. 
i  Parsnip.  BfCt,  smooth  and  Bweet« 
^RadiBh.  Senrlet  Tnrnip.  wbUe tip. 

Tomato,  Befit  extra  early,  Atnooth. 
'  Turnip,  a  favorite  table  variety. 
Send  us  12  cents,  stamps  wiH  do 
—with  each  order  we  include  a 
copy  of  Good  PouUryt  our 
quarterly  magazine,  devoted  to  fpeclal  crop6  —  also  a  Cfipy 
of  oar  new  book.  Intensive  Farmlnir*    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co*,  Saugatuck*  Mich. 


For  Testing 


dof  nsiPBjr 
varieties  of 
HARDY  Foster 
Mother  Root  Apple  Grafts  make 
vigorous,  early  bearing,  heavily 
fruiting,  clean  hearted,  longlived 
trees.    To  prove  their  worth,  W  j 
offer  6  Grafts  (nwted)  for  testing,  U 
you  will  send  10c  to  help  cover  co«t 
and  mailing  expense.  They  will  beat 
barrela  upon  burels  uf  ftpplea  In  a    w  jtu  * 
time.    Cfttalo^iie  t«IllDg  ftt>t>ut  oth«r  Blizunl 
Belt  fruita,  EVERDEARINQ  BTKAWB£IU 
RIES,  eto..  PREK     Writ*  toda^. 
TheGardner  Narseryi3o.,Box  M4  7  OitAKeUB* 


'  BiK  lever  action  mirrtfleforMllinv 

either  20  Pictures  or  20  pkA.  Post 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT. 

J.   L.  MAXSON 


Sample  and  grower's 
price  on  application. 
Buffalo  Gap,  So.  Dakota 


Strawberry  CD  CP  To  Introduce  our  Pedigreed  Ever' 
P  L  A  NTS  r  IVCiIIi  t,earing  strawberries  we  will  send 
Z9  fine  plants  free.    PEDIORUO  NURSERY  CO.,  St.  Louli,  Mo. 


Hotbeds  That  Last 

By  H.  C.  Campbell 


THERE  is  not  a  farm  housewife  who 
does  not  sorely  miss  from  her  table 
in  winter  the  green  garden  vegeta- 
bles that  are  so  plentiful  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  although  some  farmers  have 
learned  from  experience  that  not  only 
satisfaction  but  profit  comes  from  hav- 

i  n  g  such 
V  e  getables 
a  s  lettuce 
and  rad- 
ishes, for 
i  n  s  t  a  nee, 
t  hroughout 
the  entire 
year,  many 
have  yet  to 

learn  how  easily  and  profitably  these 
may  be  grown,  regardless  of  the  sea- 
son. A  hotbed  solves  the  problem,  and 
the  quantity  of  these  products  that  can 
be  raised  is  limited  only  by  the  size  of 
the  bed  and  the  skill  displayed  in  turn- 
ing over  successive  crops  to  best  ad- 
vantage. When  the  bed  is  no  longer 
needed  to  sunoly  material  for  the  table 
it  is  ready  for  raising  early  plants  to 
set  out  in  the  home  garden.  In  most 
neighborhoods  there  is  a  large  market 
for  hardy  early  tomato  and  cabbage 
plants. 

No  other  material  possesses  so  many 
advantages  for  hotbed  construction  as 
does  concrete.  If  you  build  of  this  ma- 
terial your  labor  produces  an  enduring 
monument.  Once  you  have  a  concrete 
hotbed  you  have  a  hotbed  for  all  time. 

Hotbeds  have  been  constructed  of 
materials  that  are  perishable  more  often 
than  otherwise.  Usually  the  farmer  has 
set  four  posts  in  the  ground,  nailed 
boartis  around  the  outside  to  form  a 
siritable  enclosure  and  each  spring,  or 
at  least  every  other  spring,  has  re- 
peated the  operation,  because  the  lum- 
ber, in  contact  with  the  soil  and  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  changing  weather 
conditions,  rots  and  warps  out  of  shape. 
This  represents  perpetual  waste  of 
labor  and  material.  But  the  farmer  is 
displaying  his  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  permanent  farm  structures, 
since  he  is  almost  everywhere  learning 
to  build  of  concrete. 

Do  not  think  that  because  winter 
weather  is  at  hand  you  cannot  build  of 
concrete  right  now  if  you  want  to;  by 
exercising  ordinary  precautions  you  can 
start  in  today  to  build  your  hotbed  and 
have  it  ready  for  use  within  a  week  or 
ten  days.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  a  design  that  will  serve  the 
average  farm.  Of  course  dimensions 
may  be  varied  as  regards  both  length 
and  width,  in  order  to  make  the  struc- 
ture suited  to  individual  requirements. 
The  plan  represents  a  hotbed  having 
outside  dimensions  of  6^4  by  12  feet, 
which  if  built  according  to  instructions 
that  follow,  will  require  3.9  cubic  yards 
of  concrete,  composed  of  22  sacks  of 


cement,  2  cubic  yards  of  sand,  and  3.3 
cubic  yards  of  gravel. 

If  you  are  going  to  undertake  this 
work  during  freezing  weather  you  must 
heat  the  sand,  gravel  and  water  that 
you  use  to  mix  with  the  cement,  so 
that  your  concrete,  when  ready  for 
placing  it  in  the  forms  you  can  pile  up 
from  80  to  100  degrees.  After  quickly 
placing  it  in  the  forms  you  can  pile  up 
manure  around  the  sides  and  over  tlie 
top  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  inches,  thus 
insuring  that  the  heat  given  to  the  con- 
crete by  heating  the  sand,  gravel  and 
water  will  be  retained  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  bring  about  success- 
ful early  hardening  of  the  concrete  and 
permitting  removal  of  the  forms 
within  a  week. 

After  having  laid  out  on  the  ground 
a  rectangle  6  feet  6  inches  wide  and  as 
many  feet  long  as  you  desire  the  fin- 
ished bed  to  be,  dig  a  trench  deep 
enoueh  to  extend  below  the  level 
likely  to  be  reached  by  front  If  the 
ground  is  firm  enough  so  that  the  sides 
of  this  trench  will  not  cave  in,  you  can 
place  concrete  up  to  the  level  of  the 
ground  without  using  a  form,  although 
before  commencing  to  place  concrete 
you  should  construct  the  necessary 
form  for  that  portion  of  wall  that  will 
be  above  ground. 

The  front  or  lower  side  of  the  bed 
has  a  wall  extending  6  inches  above 
ground  level,  while  the  back  has  a  wall 
1  foot  6  inches  above  ground  level  to 
provide  suitable  slope  for  the  sash.  The 
end  walls  of  course  have  the  necessary 
slope.  As  soon  as  the  concrete  below 
ground  level  has  been  placed,  set  your 
form  on  top  of  this  base  and  immedi- 
ately place  the  concrete  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  hotbed  above  ground,  thus 
insuring  a  good  bond  or  union  between 
the  two  masses  of  concrete. 

If  the  sand  and  gravel  that  you  use 
are  free  from  frost  and  frozen  lurnps, 
and  the  outside  temperature  at  the  time 
of  concreting  is  not  lower  than  50  de- 
grees, heating  of  mixing  water,  in  con- 
nection with  suitable  protection  by  ma- 
nure, straw  or  similar  covering,  as  al- 
ready suggested,  may  be  all  that  will 
be  necessary  to  give  sufficient  heat  to 
the  concrete  to  insure  proper  early 
hardening.  But  if  the  sand  and  gravel 
contains  frost  or  frozen  lumps  you 
should  haul  into  your  barn  or  some 
other  covered  building  several  loads  of 
these  materials  and  permit  them  to 
thaw  out  before  using.  Then  if  the  out- 
side temperature  at  time  of  placing  the 
concrete  is  near  or  below  freezing,  you 
should  heat  the  sand  and  gravel,  as  well 
as  the  mixing  water,  before  mixing  the 
concrete.  As  the  cement  constitutes 
relatively  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
materials  used  it  need  not  be  heated. 

The  sand  and  gravel  can  be  heated 
in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Prob- 
ably the  easiest  way  for  the  farmer  is 
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to  secure  a  piece  of  old  steam  boiler 
smokestack,  say  12  inches  in  diameter 
pile  the  sand  and  gravel  over  and 
around  this  pipe  and  build  a  fire  within. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  excessive 
heating,  which  may  be  prevented  by 
occasional  raking  over  or  turning  of 
the  materials,  so  that  they  will  heat 
uniformly,  because  some  sands  and 
gravels  can  be  injured  by  excessive 
heating.  Old  kettles  or  pots  such  as 
are  used  for  "soap  making  or  swill  cook- 
ing, can  be  used  to  heat  the  water.  If 
kettles  are  used,  be  sure  they  are  free 
from  grease.  ^ 

For  hotbed  construction  concrete 
should  be  mixed  in  proportions  of  1 
sack  of  Portland  cement,  2>4  cubic  feet 
of  sand,  and  4  cubic  feet  of  gravel. 
Sand  should  be  clean,  coarse  and  free 
from  clay,  loam  or  vegetable  matter, 
and  range  in  size  from  the  finer  parti- 
ticles  up  to  those  which  will  just  pass 
a  }4-inch  mesh  sieve.  Gravel  should 
range  in  size  from  j54-inch  up  to  1^2 
inches  in  largest  dimension,  and  also 
must  be  clean  and  free  from  clay,  loam 
or  similar  foreign  matter. 

You  should  also  remember  that  no 
matter  how  well  graded  the  material  in 
your  gravel  pit  or  bank  may  appear, 
the  fine  material  (sand)  is  almost  with- 
out exception,  in  excess.  Therefore 
bank-run  or  pit-run  material  must  be 
screened  to  separate  the  fine  and  coarse 
particles  according  to  the  requirements 
of    sand    and    gravel    already  given. 

In  that  portion  of  the  wall  above 
ground,  reinforcement  should  be 
placed  at  the  corners.  This  may  con- 
sist of  }4-inch  round  rods  4  feet  long, 
bent  in  the  center  to  form  a  right  angle 
and  embedded  in  the  concrete.  One 
such  rod  at  the  front  and  two  at  the 
back  corners  will  probably  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  possible  cracking  of  the  con- 
crete from  expansion  due  to  tempera- 
ture changes.  The  top  of  the  concrete 
in  the  forms  above  ground  may  be 
smoothed  ofiE  with  a  wood  float  or  steel 
trowel  but  need  not  be  given  an  actual 
trowel  finish  unless  desired. 

Why  not  build  such  a  hotbed  now 
and  rid  yourself  of  the  everlasting  re- 
pairs and  consequent  expense  that  have 
been  associated  with  the  old  frame  con- 
struction? If  you  would  like  to  under- 
take this  construction  now  and  will 
write  me  in  care  of  American  Farming 
to  that  efi'ect,  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
you  with  a  blue  print  of  the  drawing  used 
to  illustrate  this  article  free  of  cost.  We 
are  also  glad  to  give  any  further  help 
concerning  details  of  construction. 
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ORDER  NURSERY  STOCK  NOW 

Early  ordering  of  nursery  stock  is 
advantageous  to  both  the  purchaser  and 
nurseryman.  The  varieties  and  the  lo- 
cations of  the  plantings  of  tree  and 
bush  fruits  and  grapes  should  be  se- 
lected now.  Thisi  gives  the  purchaser 
a  chance  to  receive  bids  on  the  nursery 
stock  from  several  sources  and  conse- 
quently to  secure  the  best  stock  at  the 
cheapest  prices.  Frequently  a  very  fa- 
vorable time  for  planting  presents  itself 
early  in  the  spring,  and  unless  the 
stock  was  ordered  and  secured  in  the 
winter  this  chance  may  pass  by  un- 
heeded. 

By  ordering  early  the  nurseryman  is 
able  to  give  better  service.  He  has 
more  stock  to  pick  from,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  purchaser  gets  a  better  quality 
of  stock.  The  nurseryman  can  also 
furnish  a  greater  number  of  varieties 
and  has  the  chance  to  select  a  more 
favorable  time  for  shipping.  He  is  not 
rushed  and  takes  more  care  in  the 
labeling  and  packing  of  the  stock. — 
Leonard  G.  Herron,  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural College. 


WRITE  FOR  5000  CD  nr 

Bargain  Catalog T  11 LL 


Save  50%  On  Your  New  House 


See  Plan 
Book! 


Lumber,  Millvork,  Hardwire.  Paint- 
(nff  wite  Complete  Workins  Plane, 
Speciiicatione  ("Quality" 
Pba  No.  147)  


Lomber,  Mitlwork,  Hardware,  Paint* 
ine  with  Complete  Working-  Plans, 
^ecificatione  No.  158  .  •  ^9Q3 


Lomber.  Millwork.  Hudwm.  PniDt- 
PIaii»,SDecificadoniNa.l40^''®'r. 


Gordon-Van Tinedirect-to-yoa  whol?eale  prices  right  now  areabont  50 
percent  under  tUe  market.  Grand  5,000 Bargain  Huildint; Material  Cata- 
log just  out  shows  everything— Lumber  List* 

Bhow8$100toS300  per  car  saved  on  higbest  quality  lumber  J 
sbipped  anywhere-  Cataloe  illustraVie  and  descril'nH  all  , 
buiToinK  material— Doors  Wiodowa,  Casings,  Mouldjnga, 
Hardwood  Floors.  Storm  Doors.  Storm  Saah,  Roofing, 
Stair  Work,  Sidine,  Porch  Work.  Wall  Board,  Shini?l.?a. 
Paint,  Builders'  Hardware^  etc.  No  middlemen's  profat. 
Quick  ehipmenta.  safe  delivery,  quality,  quantity  and 
satiafactioD  Guaranteed — or  money  back.  Guarantee 
backed  by  three  banks. Proved  troe  by  100.000  regular 
home  customers,  including  10,000  shrewd  buyine  con- 
tractors and  carpenters  who  get  the  ^arae  wholesale 
prices  vou  can  get.  Freight  is  a  trifl-;.  For  every  nickel 
offreigbtcoat-WESAVE  5fOU  DOLLARS  IN  PRICE. 

We  Ship  Anywhere! 
See  Our  Guarantee! 

WRITE— Get  our  $10,000  Book  of  Plana  FREE 
Shows  100  "'Qaality  Houses."  Cottages,  Bunga- 
lows, etc.— most  complete,  practical,  artistic 
plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing  S600  to  $6000. 
Saving  yoa  $200  to  $1500.  Estimates  at  guaranteed 
costs  furnished  FREE.    Full  set  of  Architects'  Bln«> 
Print  Plans  and  SpeciBcations  free  of  cost  for  any 
house  yon  select  from  onrPlan  Book.  Enclose  lOoeiita 
to  cover  mailing  and  postage  if  you  want  the  Plan  Book.  Grand 
Catalog  FREE.  InveRtigate.  Become  a  real  judge  of  value.  Write 
for  all  these  splendid  Gordon- Van  Tine  Books  toda^-NOW  and 
get  50OO  money-saving  offers  io  first  quality  Building  Materials 
and  Complete  Home  Plans.  ,  -—  

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  5566  Case  St.  Davenport,  la. 

(BOSJNESS  q^jGlMALLY  ESTABLISHED  1863-51  YEARSi  


Buggy  Bargains 

-Get  Our  Big 
Book 


and 


See  How 

We  Save  You  $25 

up.     Buy  of  the 


We  Ship 
lor  Your 
Examination 
and 
Approval 


^1 


manufacturer  direct  from  factory. 

Shows  Over  200 
Newest  Styles 

Reduced  Prices  for  1915 

Most  liberal  offer.  We  sell  direct  to  users  only.  No  agents, 
^nd  Harness,  too.  Largest  manufacturers  in  world  selling  direct.  Elkhart 
'—        ^owners  everywhere.    Large  output  —  one  small 
profit— big  saving  to  you.   FREE  book  tells 
all.   Postal  brings  it. 
EUtharl  Carriage  &  Harness  MIg.  Co, 
Elkhart.  Ind. 


60 
Days' 
Free  Trial 


Cost  only  one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  iron,  wire  or  gas  pipe 
gates,  but  last  twice  a8  !ong.  Neat  in  appearance — best  and  strongest  grate 
made — light,  easy  to  handle,  opens  both  ways.  Boards  are  double  bolted  , 
between  eight  angle  eteel  upriKhta  and  doable  tmsB  bracea.  o^aTanteed  never  to  sag. 

Cost  Less  Than  All  Wood  Gates— Last  5  Times  as  Long 

Can't  Sag:  Gates  are  famished  complete,  ready  to  hane.  or  just  the  Gate  Steela  whicb^ 
include  everything  except  the  boards.    Patent  self-loclting  hinge  feature---reinforced" 
two  piece   all  ateel   hinges.   Si3^  Triangular  Truss  Bracea  make  gates  extra  strong. 
AlTinV.Rowe  Pres.     Improved  Elevating  Attachment  permitstho  gate  to  he  raised  fulllength 
'       *     from  5  to  30  inches,  eo  small  stock  can  posa  under,  and  to  Bwiag  over  snow. 


30  Days  Free  Trial  and 
5  Year  Guarantee 

Catalog  shows  both  complete  Gates 

and  juat  the  Steele. at  prices  you  can't  afford 
to  miss.  Send  for  my  new  cata!o(r  with  free 
80  daye*  trial  and  freight  prepa  id  o^er. 

Alvln  V.  Rowe,  Pres. 
ROWE   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
105  Adams  St.,  tolesburg.  III. 


ABarnain  Colleclicnnn 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

FOR  12  CENTS 

10  cboico  varieties,  all  new, 
fresh  seeds,  sure  to  grow  and 
bloom  this  season.  Pansy,  €0 
Colors;  Phlojt,  10  Colors;  Ver- 
bena, IS  Colors;  Pinks,  12  Col- 
ors; Petunia,  luCoIors;  Asters, 
12  Colors;  Poppy,  8  Colors; 
Stocks  10  Weeks,  8  Colors ;  Mie- 
nonette.mi^ed  and  Sweet  AUys- 
____    Bium.  The  10  Packages  only  12e. 

With  each  order        n  O  O  D  PO  ULTRY 

also  inclnda  a  copy  of 

a  quarterly  magazine,  devoted  to  special  crops  and  'ntensiTo 
fanning,  with  special  attention  to  the  care  and  handling  ot 
poultry.  Tells  how  to  make  $200  per  acre  per  year  on  any  farm 
from  ,1  to  100  acres.  Good  Poaltry  alone  10c  a  copy;  25c  a  year, 
including  acopyot  new  book.  Intensive  farming.  Wnletonighl. 

SHOREWOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Sauoatuck,  Micli 


^  Prices  »li.00  on.  SOLD  or  KKKTKU 
anywhere  «t'4to%lUNrFACTl'RKR8* 
PBllES.  allowini  BKISTAI.  TO  APPtr 
ON  PRICE.  ITee  Trial.  lustaJImea* 
^  _  payments  il  desired  ^Vritcio^cataloe  i\ 
HI>rWRITEReMP0»IUM.34  ISII»  Ut«  II  .Ctiei|a 

APPLES  «?or 

Our  new  catalogue  illustrates 
»nd  describes  great  values  in 
nursery  stock.  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears.    Berries.  Ornamentals, 
etc.  Everyone  -writing  for  cata- 
logue will  receive  FREE*  a 
Clematis  P-niculata.    We  will 
;ive  our  friends  thousands  o£ 
i,iiem.     We  have  one  for  you. 
Write  now  and  mention  this  paper. 
Proeress  Nursery  Co.,  Troy, 


20  Pkts.  Northern  Grown  Seeds  ^Qc 


OLDS'  SEEDS  are  planted  every 
ful  gardeners.   To  advertise  our  seeds  we 

LETTUCE  Good  all  the  year  round 

CABBAGE,  Best  early  variety 

CARROT,  .The  general  favorite. 

BEET  Olds'  best  first  earlv. 

ONION  The  best  Red  Welhersfleld. 

PARSNIP,.  . .  .The  smoothest  and  best. 
WATERMELON,.  ..The  leading  melon. 
PARSLEY,.  .  .Just  right  for  seasoning. 
MUSKMELON.  Gol.-flesh  Rocky  Ford. 
CUCUMBER..01d3'  Ex.  Ey.White  Spine 

OLDS'  ENLARGED  CATALOG,  a  96 
varieties  Potatoes.  Fieldand  Garden  Seeds. 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  CO: 


year  by  thousands  of  the  most  success- 
will  mail  the  20  packets  named  below  for  lOC. 

PUMPKIN  The  best  for  pics. 

RADISH  Early,  tender  and  crisp. 

SPINACH,  Olds"  Long  Season. 

TOMATO,  Olds'  best  extra  early. 

TURNIP  A  favorite  table  variety. 

COSMOS,  Olds'  largest  flowering. 

DIANTHUS,  Best  double  pinks. 

MIGNONETTE,.  .Best  and  finest  strain. 

POPPY,  Splendid  double  mixed. 

ZINNIAS,.  .Olds'  Superb  Double  Mixed.  , 
page  t)Ook,  tells  the  truth  about  tho  best 
Easiest  catalog  to  order  from.  Mailed  FREE. 

Drawer 
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Madison,  Wis. 


SUPAN 

has  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable 
forage  crop  ever  grown  in  America- 
Farmers  who  have  planted  it  are  mak- 
ing$JO  to  $100 an  acre  on  hay,  and  from 
$300  to  $700  an  acre  on  seed.  It  yields 
the  biggest  tonnage  to  the  acre  of  any 
high-class  hay  known.  If  you  plant 
Sudan  Grass,  you  never  have  to  buy 
feed  for  your  stock.  As  a  catch  crop, 
it  turns  loss  into  profit  by  replacing 
crops  that  have  failed  because  of 
drou'h  or  flood.  By  rotating  it  with 
other  crops,  you  conserve  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  your  soil.  Sudan  Grass 
is  one  of  the  big  factors  that  are  bring- 
ing prosperity  to  the  Sou  th.  You  ought 
to  know  all  about  it  right  now. 
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This  Book  Tells 
All  About  It 

I  am  the  largest  grower  of  Sudan  Grass  in  Amer- 
ica, I  have  studied  it  for  years.  This  book  con- 
tains everything  I  have  learned  about  Sudan 
Grass.  It  is  complete  and  absolutely  reliable.  It 
is  the  first  and  only  book  ever  published  that  tells 
all  that  is  known  about  Sudan  Grass.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  actual  photographs  of  growing, 
harvesting  and  threshing  Sudan  Grass. 

Don't  Start  Wrong!  -S^u^a^S^s! 

until  you  know  how  to  secure,  grow  and  keep 
seed  pure,  how  and  when  to  plant,  where  and  on 
what  kind  of  soil  it  will  grow,  how  to  cultivate 
and  harvest  for  hay  and  seed,  how  to  thresh,  and 
allotherparticulais.  My  book  tells  you  everything. 

A  Wonderful  Book  for  10c 

This  book  may  prove  to  be  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  you.  I  want  every  American  Farmer  to 
know  all  I  know  about  Sudan  Grass.  Merely  send 
your  name  and  address,  with  10c,  to  show  that 
you  are  seriously  interested,  and  I  will  send  you 
this  book  postpaid.  Send  5  two-cent  stamps  or  a 
10-cent  piece.   Address  P.  O.  Box  120. 


David  B.  Clarkson,  Robstown.  Texas 


Raek-Dried  —  Hand-Picked 
95%  to  100%  Germination  Guaranteed 

SEED  CORN 

Onr  new  32- page  catalog  tclU  why  we  can  gnsr- 
antee  car  ieed  com  on  germination  and  true 
name.  Get  it  and  learn  the  secret  of  our  wonder- 
ful growth  in  the  seed  corn  bueinesB.  Every  ear 
cared  in  our  great  furnace-heated  eeed  corn  plant. 
Find  out  whv  Ainsworth'a  Guaranteed  Seed  Com 
often  increases  the  crop  from  6  to  20  bushels  per 
acre.  Thousands  of  eatisfied  customers.  Ask  us 
about  the  valuable  book,  "PrBctical  Corn  Cul- 
ture." Sells  for  60c,  hut  free  to  our  customers. 
Don't  buy  seed  corn  until  you  have  our  catalog.. 

"The  Seed  House  on  tiio  Farm" 
W.  T.  Ainsworth  &  Sons,  Box  HI .  Mason  City,  III. 


.NEW  CROP,  WESTERN  GROWN,  UPLAND 

*  TESTED 

FOR 

.    PURITY  , 

 argain  prices.  Write  for  sam-.^ 

pi^  price  list,  and  illustrated  circulars 
telling  how  to  grow  and  use  the  crop. 


NEW  CHUI*,  ntsitnn  bnunn, 

ALFJIL^A, 

[  At  special  Sargam  prices,  v 


SWEET  GLOVER 

Of  excellent  purity  and  quality.  Sam- 
ples, circular  of  Information  and  Red 
Ink  Barealn  Price  List  FREE. 
IOWA  SEED  COMPANY 

Dcpl.  A.  W.   DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


What's  What  About 
Sudan  Grass 


Bjr  Eleven  of  the  Great  American  Experimenters 


AMERICAN  farmers  are  mightily 
interested  in  Sudan  grass.  After 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Clarkson's 
article  about  it  we  began  to  get  in- 
quiries from  all  sections  of  the  country 
concerning  the  new  crop.  Then  came 
the  idea  that  we  might  perform  a  valu- 
able and  appreciated  service  to  the 
readers  of  American  Farming  by  pub- 
lishing statements  concerning  Sudan 
grass  from  the  authorities  at  the  va- 
rious experiment  stations.  We  accord- 
ingly addressed  letters  to  these  gentle- 
men, asking  each  one  to  express  his 
opinion  of  Sudan  grass  as  a  crop  for 
the  farmers  of  his  state.  Some  of  the 
answers  follow  and  speak  for  them- 
selves: 

Oklahoma.— W«  hava  rrown  Sudan  sraaa  at 
thli  station  for  three  years.  It  It  undoubtedly 
an  excellent  bay  crop  for  Oklahoma.  We  ex- 
pect to  publish  a  circular  on  this  subject  this 
winter. — R.  E.  Karper,  Assistant  AgronomUt, 
Oklahoma  Experiment  Station. 

Arkansas. — The  Arkansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  grown  Sudan  grass  at  Fayettevllle  for 
the  last  two  yeara  Wo  have  seen  It  growing 
in  tbe  soutbern  part  of  the  state.  It  has  given 
splendid  resulta  While  we  do  not  recommend 
It  as  a  money  crop  for  Arkansas  farmers,  wa 
do  recommend  It  aa  an  Important  forage  crop. 
It  should  be  of  material  aid  toward  helping  the 
people  of  Arkansas  produce  tbe  feed  tbey  need 
for  their  live  stock. — W.  C.  Lassetter,  Agrono- 
mist. Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 

Ohio. — Tbis  station  has  grown  Sudan  graaa 
In  a  small  way  two  or  three  different  seasona 
While  we  have  not  yet  become  very  enthu- 
siastic over  It,  I  feel  tbat  It  Is  a  little  early 
for  us  to  pronounce  definitely  upon  Its  merits 
for  Ohio  farmers.  We  hope  to  extend  our  work 
and  possibly  try  It  out  In  a  number  of  differ 
ent  places,  and  In  due  time  we  hope  to  have 
some  pretty  definite  Information  regarding  Its 
value. — C.  O'.  WUIIama  Agronomist,  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Kentucky. — We  have  done  practically  noth 
Ing  with  Sudan  grass  yet.  and  only  know  tbat 
It  makes  a  good  growth  here  In  Kentucky 
and  tbat  two  crops  of  palatable  looking  hay 
can  be  secured  each  year.  Throughout  the 
portions  of  Kentucky  where  other  good  mead- 
ow grasses  do  not  grow,  I  am  expecting  that 
Sudan  grass  will  assume  a  place  of  much  Im- 
portance. In  the  blue  grass  region  of  Ken 
tucky,  and  In  other  portions  wbere  tba  ordl 
nary  hay  grasses  succeed,  I  think  that  Sudan 
grass  will  occupy  relatively  the  same  place 
tbat  tbe  millets  and  sorghum  occupy  at  the 
present  time;  that  Is,  It  will  be  a  favorite 
catcb-crop,  and  the  fact  that  It  produces  two 
crops  per  year  will  probably  cause  It  to  super 
sede  the  millets.  The  price  of  the  seed  Is  so 
high  at  the  present  time  that  we  are  recom- 
mending farmers  to  try  It  only  In  a  very 
small  way  and  chiefly  for  seed  production.  It 
grows  splendidly  here  and  gives  a  much  better 
yield  than  the  millets  usually  do.  The  hay 
Is  also  of  better  quality,  to  Judge  by  appear- 
ances.— B.  J.  Kinney,  Assistant  Agronomist, 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station. 

Kansas. — Sudan  grass  was  tried  at  all  of 
the  following  substations:  Garden  City,  Dodge 
City,  Hays,  and  Tribune,  as  well  as  at  Manhat 
tan  during  the  past  season.  Favorable  results 
were  obtained  at  all  of  these  places,  cover 
Ing  practically  tbe  entire  range  of  soli  and 
climatic  conditions  found  in  tba  state.  Wa 
believe  the  grass  Is  a  very  promising  crop  for 
hay  rather  than  for  seed  production,  hence, 
we  are  not  recommending  the  growing  of 
Sudan  grass  for  seed  at  the  present  time  at 
alL  We  recommend  that  each  farmer  grow  an 
acre  or  so  to  produce  bis  own  seed  for  another 
year  because  the  price  this  year  Is  so  high 
as  to  make  It  Impossible  to  seed  any  large 
acreage  for  hay.  The  seed  la  selling  at  any- 
where from  GO  cents  to  }1  per  pound  with  the 
prospect  of  It  not  going  below  BO  cents  before 
planting  time. — R,  Kenney,  Instructor  In  Farm 
Crops,  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 

Nebraska, — Sudan  grass  haa  been  grown  on 
a  small  scale  successfully  at  the  central  exper- 
iment station  at  Lincoln.  At  tbe  experi- 
mental sub-station  at  North  Platte  It  has 
been  grown  somewhat  more  extensively  and 
gives  promise  of  being  a  valuable  forage  crop 
for  western  Nebraska.  We  consider  that  the 
present  high  price  of  seed  makes  It  almost 
prohibitive  for  general  farm  use.  So  long  as 
this  high  price  of  seed  lasts  It  would  be  a 
profitable  crop  for  seed,  but  no  ona  can  afford 
to  plaat  it  (or  forag*.    Th«  matter  of  prlo* 


which  the  farmer  may  receive  la  pretty  much 
a  gamble  and  It  would  be  Impossible  for  us  to 
say  wbether  or  not  in  general,  growing  it  la 
tba  future  for  seed  will  be  more  profitable 
than  growing  our  standard  crojM. — T.  A.  Kles- 
selbach,  Department  of  Experimental  Agron- 
omy, Nebraska  Elxperlment  Station. 

New  York. — We  have  grown  a  smaU  quan- 
tity of  Sudan  grass  for  the  past  two  yeara  I 
do  not  regard  It  as  well  adapted  to  New  York 
state.  Tbe  yield  has  been  about  the  same  as 
tbat  of  ordinary  German  millet  and  It  probably 
would  be  grown  as  a  forage  crop  In  about  the 
same  way.  It  does  not  seed  very  freely  here 
and  I  would  not  regard  tbe  seed  crop  as  val- 
uable. But  It  win  make  a  fairly  good  forage 
crop,  yielding  around  2  to  I  tons  to  the  acre^ 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  land. — E.  Q. 
Montgomery,  Cornell  University. 

Illinois. — This  station  has  had  no  experience 
with  Sudan  grass  as  yet,  and  could  not  there- 
fore recommend  It  aa  a  money  crop  to  the 
farmers  of  Illlnola  Sudan  grass  from  few  re- 
cent tests  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  places  promises  to  prove  a 
valuable  grass,  but  It  Is  impossible  to  say  at 
present  Just  how  valuable  It  will  be  to  Illinois 
farmera  Time  and  trials  will  tell. — Orr  11. 
AUyn,  Assistant  In  Crop  Production,  University 
of  Illinois. 

MlssoorL — Our  experience  with  this  crop  haa 
been  rather  limited  as  we  grew  It  for  the  first 
time  on  the  experiment  atation  field  laat  year. 
It  has  also  been  grown  by  farmers  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  with  very  good  suc- 
cesa  For  a  few  years  It  would  no  doubt 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  crop  to  grow  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  of  the  seed,  but  as 
It  la  mora  generally  grown  and  tbe  aupply  of  ! 
seed  becomes  larger  the  price  will  no  doubt 
be  reduced  materially.  For  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  It  < 
will  be  a  very  valuable  forage  crop,  but  I 
doubt  If  it  will  be  very  generally  used  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  wbere  It  would 
have  to  oompete  with  com  and  other  forage 
crops.— C.  B.  Hutchison,  Professor  of  Farm 
Cropa  University  of  Missouri 

Indiana. — The  station  has  not  grown  any  of 
this  grass  except  In  a  very  small  plot  In  the 
grass  garden.  It  Is  an  annual  and  atools  quits 
heavily.  It  Is  beat  adapted  to  a  hot,  dry  cli- 
mate, having  come  from  Khartun,  Sudan.  It 
la  very  aimllar  to  the  sorghuma  It  Is  thought 
by  soma  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  various 
sorghuma  Under  favorable  condltlona  two 
cuttings  per  year  may  be  made.  It  seems  to 
have  found  a  place  In  the  south  where  other 
grasses  will  not  grow.  It  Is  fairly  well  adapted 
to  this  section  of  the  country,  bounded  by 
line  south  of  New  York  and  north  of  Tennes- 
see, according  to  a  statement  by  H.  N.  Vlnall, 
author  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  (Ot  on  "Sudan 
Grass  aa  a  Forage  Crop."  This  bulletin  claims 
that  It  Is  a  good  substitute  for  millet  as  a; 
catch  crop.  In  Indiana  there  Is  no  strong  de-^ 
mand  for  another  bay  crop  as  both  timothy 
and  alfalfa  will  do  well  and  will  live  more 
than  one  year.  It  may  have  some  value  iO' 
this  state  as  a  money  crop  from  the  stand- 
point of  seed  production,  since  from  tOO  t» 
800  pounds  of  clean  seed  can  be  produced  oa 
an  acre.  I  Judge  that  this  will  be  Its  chief 
value  In  Indiana  since  Johnson  grass,  an  aduK 
terant  which  Is  very  similar  to  it  In  character 
and  size  of  seed,  will  not  do  so  well  In  this, 
section.  The  seed  has  been  quite  high  In  price, 
but  as  the  supply  Increases  It  will  consequently 
get  cheaper  in  price. — C.  O.  Cromer,  Associate 
In  Crops,  Purdue  University. 

Texas. — Before  leaving  the  Kansas  Expert^ 
ment  Station  I  grew  Sudan  grass  for  t 
years  with  fair  results  and  under  very  unfa«, 
vorable  condltlona  I  understand  that  thi* 
last  year  they  had  weather  conditions  which, 
allowed  another  crop  to  make  growth  andi 
Sudan  grass  exceeded  their  highest  expecta- 
tlona  I  have  seen  In  Texas  some  hundred  ot 
experiments  with  Sudan  grass  and  cannot  rec- 
ommend It  highly  enough. — A.  H.  Leldlgh, 
Agronomist  In  Charge  of  Soil  Improvement, 
Texas  Experiment  Station. 

It  seems  that  where  Sudan  grass  haJ 
been  given  a  fair  trial  the  opinion 
overwhelmingly  in  its  favor.  It  has  not 
been  tried  in  some  of  the  northern 
states  as  yet,  but  that  need  not  preveiit 
the  farmer  from  trying  a  patch  on  his 
own  hook.  Our  symposium  speaks  for 
itself.  We  are  glad  we  were  among  the 
very  first  to  bring  a  topic  of  such  great 
interest  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  whom  it  is  our  delight  to 
serve. — The  Editor. 
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Making  Seeds  Grow 

EACH  season  every  seed  firm  in  the 
country  receives  letters  stating 
that  its  product  was  worthless  and 
that  the  seed  which  customers  planted 
did  not  grow.  In  almost  every  one  of 
these  instances  the  buyer  had  decided 
that  the  particular  seedman  from  whom 
he  obtained  his  packets  was  not  relia- 
ble and  that  he  purposely  sold  seeds 
that  would  not  germinate.  But  most 
seedmen  are  reliable.  If  furnishing  poor 
seed  were  a  regular  practice  with  them, 
they  could  not  stay  in  business  long. 
If  your  seeds  do  not  grow  this  spring 
do  not  be  hasty  in  blaming  the  seed- 
man;  look  carefully  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  fault  lies  with  yourself  or 
the  seedman. 

For  seeds  to  grow  and  produce  profi- 
table crops  soil  conditions  must  be 
right.  Many  plants  will  not  grow  on 
acid  soil.  Make  a  litmus  test  and  see 
if  it  is  acid.  If  so,  apply  lime.  Un- 
drained  soils  are  wet  and  cold  and  have 
little  or  no  aeration.  Seeds  planted  in 
soils  of  this  type  are  likely  to  rot.  In 
mstances  of  this  kind  tile  the  garden 
before  you  blame  the  seedman. 

To  get  best  results  from  all  plantings 
the  soil  must  be  properly  fed.  Seeds 
must  be  planted  at  the  proper  depth. 
The  rate  of  seeding  should  be  that  in- 
dicated by  instructions  given  on  the 
package.  Seeding  too  deep,  too  close, 
or  too  shallow  is  likely  to  result  in  fail- 
ure of  the  crop. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  crops, 
either  garden  or  field,  must  be  well  fed 
in  order  to  produce  good  yields.  Feed- 
ing crops  is  very  much  like  feeding  ani- 
mals. They  must  have  a  balanced  ra- 
tion of  plant  food — the  right  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Nitrogen  gives  the  plant 
a  quick  start,  a  deep  green  color  and 
makes  it  grow  fast.  The  available 
phosphoric  acid  hastens  maturity  and 
fills  the  fruit  or  kernel.  Potash  gives 
strength  to  the  stem  or  stalk  and  has 
much  to  do  with  the  final  plumping  of 
the  fruit  or  kernel. 

These  plant  foods  may  be  applied  in 
the  form  of  either  commercial  ferti- 
lizers, or  manures,  or  both.  If  manure 
is  applied  just  before  planting  the  straw 
contained  in  it  is  likely  to  make  the  soil 
too  loose,  and  to  prevent  the  free  pas- 
sage of  water  in  soils.  Manure  is  al- 
so weak  in  available  phosphoric  acid, 
sc  it  should  be  reinforced  with  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid  at  the  rate  of 
40  pounds  to  the  ton.  Fertilizers 
are  usually  compounded  so  as  to  fur- 
»  nish  available  plant  food  in  the  proper 
proportions  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  soils  and  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  growing  crops. — Clyde 
Ashley,  Wood  Co.,  Ohio. 

SAVE  ORCHARD  FROM  RABBITS. 

You  don't  want  that  new  orchard 
girdled  by  rabbits  this  winter,  do  you? 
Galvanized  wire  screening  is  the  solu- 
tion suggested  by  F.  S.  Merrill  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  The 
screening  needs  to  be  fastened  with 
wires  and  should  extend  from  the  lower 
branches  to  5  or  6  inches  below  the 
ground.  In  this  way  the  ravages  of 
field  mice  are  avoided.  Several  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  trees  protected 
in  this  manner  are  also  protected  from 
the  borers.  There  are  other  methods 
of  protecting  the  trees  from  rabbits, 
such  as  using  ill-tasting  solutions  of 
soap  or  Paris  green,  but  although  they 
prevent  the  rabbits  from  killing  the  tree 
they  do  not  form  a  permanent  protec- 
tion or  prevent  the  work  of  the  borers. 
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Seeds  cured  and  stored  in  a  very 
moist  atmosphere  lose  their  vitality 
quite  rapidly.  Seeds  should  be  stored 
in  a  dry,  cool  place. 


Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 
OnWorld  s  Best  Roofing 


Ligntaine-Proot,  Fire-ProoU  Rust-Proot 
Lasts  AS  Loan  As  Buiiame  stands 

Yoxa  roofing  expeiuie  will  cease  when  once  you  have  laid  EdwardsTightcot* 
Galvanized  Steel  Roofingr.  Cost  pep  square  lowest  ever  made.  No  upkeep 
cost    Always  beautiful  in  appearance.  Reduces  cost  of  fire  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive  Tlshtcote  Process 

Makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingle,  Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Edwards  Reo 
Steel  Shingle,  Grip-Lock  Roofing.  Pressed  Standing  Seam  or  Roll  .• 
RooSng,  Ceiling.  Siding,  etc,  absolutely  ruat-proof.  Not  space  y« 
of  a  pin-point  on  steel  is  exposed  to  weather. 

•^"^  How  To  Test  Galvanizing  ^M.^^^rdft'^ir/.  

I  and  forth  several  times,  hammer  it  down  each  time.  "Reo"  Steel  Cluster  Shingles 
J  You  will  be  able  to  flake  off  great  scales  of  galvan-  ^       ^  ^  ,     ■  j 

izing  with  your  finger  nailT  Apply  this  test  to  Edwards  Tightcote  Galvanized 
GARAGE  SCO*50  steel  Roofing-you'U  find  no  flakmg. 

Sm'S-ItTT  Patent  Interlocking  Device 

KSTf  Stiel^See..    Set  od  under  Uyer  not  expowd  to  weather.   No  »peci«I  toolB  or  expenenca   needed  to  l«r-»njron» 
»ny  pUce.     Postal  brima  64  can  do  work— lay  over  old  ehingles  if  you  wuh.  „  i^n.! 
  —     "             —      o«     1  <•!-•     I      Co«l  L««».  Outwear  3  Ordtairy  R»of».  No  matter  wh»l  Und  of  a  bnila- 

Reo  Steel  Shingles  f^\o!"iye^Snd£"eitlatyi«<>tEDWABi>s'iigbtcote 

Galvanized  RooGnc  auited  to  your  need. 
mm      •    I  <   n  *-l  Lowest  Factory  Prices.  Greatest  rooGnff 

FrPinht  Prenain  proposition  ev'r  made.  We  sell  (Urect  to 
•  ICiyilt  I  H»|iaiM  Jou  and  savs  »ou  ail  in-between  dealers' 
profits.  Ws  cannot  quote  prices  here,  but  if  you  will  send  for  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  LU7"'mS"e'?o?'^°o?,i^"'^«SCS.1S5?:'='poiSS 

brines  Free  Ssmples.  Prices  and  Rooflner  Book  No.  2397  . 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
2347-2397  Pike  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Wo  Are  Tbo  Lsrcest  Makers  Of  Sheet  Metal  ProducU  In  The  World 
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qs  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

k  UPWARD  c;        E  A.  I  1 

SEPARATOR 


Price,  On  Trial,  Guarantee, 
Reliability  and  Protection  are  feat 
ures  which  make  the  American  Cream  Separator 

^   stand  supreme  in  its  field  today,   $1S.9S  buys 

W  a  new  easy  running,  perfect  skimming  separator  that  skims  warm  or 
I  cold  milk  and  makes  heavy  or  light  cream.  Sanitary  "marvel"  bowl, 
I  easily  cleaned.  Thoroughly  protected  gears.  Picture  illustrates  our 

I" 


gScSS  20  Year  Guarantee  feiia^r 

company.  Western  orders  filled  from  western  points.  Whether 

your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  for  catalog  at  once.  Address   

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Boic    2084   Bainbridge,  N 


SENSATIONAL  OFFER 

""30  Days'  FreeTrial~ 

A  New  Scientific  Invention  !  Just  the  churn  you 
need  and  to  prove  it  we  will  ship  it  to  you  and  let  you 
try  it  30  days.  Don't  send  a  cent  until  the  iO  days 
are  up.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  then,  send  it  back 
and  you  wilj  not  be  out  a  penny.  We'll  etand  return 
express  conges. 

The  LEADER  Churn 

Simple,  compact,  convenient.  RenioTesthe 
drudgery  of  churning-day.  Gets  all  the  but- 
ter-fat, makes  more  and  oetter  butter.  Runs 
easy;  saves  effort.  £asy  to  clean. 

Churns  in  Two  Minutee 

New  scientific  principle.  A  few  easy 
turns  of  the  crank  briosB  the  butter.  A 
child  can  operate  it. 

Order  From  This  Ad 


Just  pla 


§lace  a  check  mark  before  the  size  yoa 
i^D  your  name  and  address  on  the  mar- 
gin of  this  ad. tear  out  and  mail  to  us  today,  we 
Will  ship  the  chum  tomorrow  absolutely  Fr««. 
Chum*  Over  Half  Rated  Capacity 

□ 3  Gal.  Slz«  I — 1 5  Gal.  Six*  | — 1 8  Gal.  Six* 
$3.50       LJ     $3.75       I  I  $4.25 

Oar  prices  12  less  than  asents  charge  for  other  makes. 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,  P»pt.  lOO^  Abingdon,  III. 


FREE  SUITS 

Here  we  go  agraln  breaking  all  records 
to  introduce  our  new, nobby,  ahead-of- 
the-time  styles.  Be  the  first  in  your 
town  to  wear  an  advanced  style  made  to 
your  exact  measure  and  delivered  free. 
Earn  it  while  you  w»ar  it.  There  is 

S50  to  S100  a  Week 

in  it  for  you.  Drop  as  a  postal  now  for  our  free  advance 
sample  boolr— select  the  style  and  cloth  you  want.  Let 
OB  prove  how  you  can  Ret  your  own  suit  free.  Get  busy. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  now. 

PARAGON  TAILORING  CO.    Deiii.m  CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS,  Indiana  and  Ohio  Improve<^ 
Com  Ftnni  S76  ta  men  np  oa  «My  lenni— mve  t° 
to  tfi  par  acre  ageoti'  or  broker*'  nommiarioo;  direct 
(rom  owaen.  We  offer  improrad  com  farmi  in  the 
above  sfatei,  ransingfrom  37H  to  631  aerei.  at  S76  per  acre 
op.  8ma0  paymcDt  down — balane*  q>read  over  a  term  of 
yean.  Fm  iUostratcd  catalog  girei  detailed  inforiDatioB 
of  aaab  (arm.  with  prion  and  termi .  Wriuior  U  TOD  A  Y, 

O.  CANDY  &  COMPANY 

Bankera  and  Agriculturiats 
B«s  No.  100  ChurubuacOf  Indiana 


Silo  Book  FREE 

264  pages.  Over  Forty  lllustratlonc. 

A  vast  amount  of  useful  information 
for  the  practical  farmer.  Tell3"How  to 
Make  Silage'.' — "How  to  Build  Silos" — 
"How  to  Maintain  Soil  Fertility  by 
Silage  System." — The  Use  of  Silagein 
Beef  Production.  Given  free  with  a  new 
or  renewal  yearly  eubscription  at  25o. 
AMERICAN  FARMING.  CHICAGO 


ryAIRYMEN.farmers— write 
me  for  full  details  of  my 
"Golden  Rule"  Plan  to  shi.j 
my  separators  on  Free  TriaL 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
done  before.  I  ask  you  to  pay  no 
depoait,  give  no  security.  I'll  trust  you  to  give 
the  famous  Milwaukee  Sanitary  a  good  two 
week's  test.  Then,  after  that,  if  you  want  to  bay  my 
Separator— just  pay  me  the  low  bargain  price  I  ask 
yoQ — or  return  separator  at  my  axpenaft. 
Besides  being;  the  best  Separator  Offer— the 


(GUARANTEED  5  YEARS) 

Is  the  only  all  Sanitary  Separator. 

Rnna  easier — skims  closer. 

Has  aluminum  discs,  non-msting, 
—interchangeable,  self-balancing. 

Bearings  nardened  steel,  phosphor 
bronze  bushed.  Safest.  Enclosed 
gears.    Safety  clutch  in  handle. 

Lighter  bowl — greater  capacity. 

Cleaned  without  wire,  brushes,  etc. 

"—It  grows  with  your  herd" 

Instead  of  buying  new  separator 
when  your  herd  mcreases,  just  buy  a 
larger  bowl.  Capacities  EOO,  750, 900  lbs. 

Take  me  at  my  word.  Write  for  full 
details  of  my  remarkable  offer.  See 
if  1  don't  send  you  a  "Milwaukee" 
for  free  ose.  Address  me  personally— 

WILUS  COLLINS.  Pmldant 
MILWAUKEE  SEPARATOR 
t7«  1«Ml  ttrmut  - 
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WITH  but  few  ex-  ^fev  T  WlA\ 
ceptions  the  de- 
gree of  prosper- 
ity which  any  community  enjoys 
represents  very  closely  the  degree 
of  progress  with  which  it  de- 
velops. This  statement  can  be  ap- 
plied in  both  a  commercial  and 
an  agricultural  sense.  The  newer  cities  that  have  sprung 
up  as  a  result  of  some  thriving  and  prosperous  industry 
are  among  the  most  progressive  cities  in  our  country. 

The  newer  agricultural  regions  of  the 
west  that  are  blessed  with  fertile 
fields  and  rich  ranching  possibilities 
exhibit  an  attitude  of  progress  un- 
known in  the  older  farming  sections. 
In  order,  therefore,  for  any  com- 
munity be  deserving  of  being  called 
"progressive,"  it  must  have  a  profit- 
able industry.  This  industry  must  be 
economically  adapted  to  the  locality 
and  it  must  be  carried  on  in  a  busi- 
ness-like and  profitable  way.  If  it 
be  fruit  growing,  then  any  improve- 
ment  that 
will  add  to 
the  profits  of 


In di anas  Leader  in  Doin/'Extensi  on 


Part  of  herd  A-18  that  pTodnc«d  »n  areraff*  ot 

$135.00  worth  of  butterfat  during  the  year — the 
reault  of  11  years  of  conBtrnctive  hre«dlnsr. 


Prof,  Clayton  R.  George 


the  fruit  crop  will  make  that  com- 
munity better.  By  better,  I  mean 
more  progressive,  more  suitable 
as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and 
more  profitable  as  a  place  in 
which  to  employ  one's  labor  or 
invest  one's  capital. 

If  it  be  a  community  that  is 
naturally  suited  to  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, then  the  progress  of  the 
community  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  returns  from  the  dairy 
cow.  Larger  profits  will  mean 
better  homes,  more  improved 
farms,  more  efficient  and  com- 
fortable schools,  better  roads, 
more  prosperous  merchants  and 
business  men,  more  pleasant  so- 
cial conditions,  better  railroad  ac- 
commodations, and  so  on. 

To  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  dairy  business  in  any 
community  it  is  evident  that  the 
low-producing  cow  and  poos 
methods  of  feeding  are  the  source 
of  most  discouragement  and  most 
loss.  To  eliminate  these  should 
be  the  ambition  of  the  commu- 
nity. Individuals  can  do  it  if  they 
will,  but  a  community  effort  will 
be  more  effective  and  more  last- 
ing. Each  dairyman  might  keep 
records,  sell  off  the  boarder  cows 
and  improve  his  methods  of  feed- 
ing, but  how  many  of  them  will 
do  it  and  keep  doing  it  long 
enough  to  get  results?  The  cow 
testing  association  is  a  surer 
method  of  accomplishing  these 
same  results.  Being  a  commu- 
nity enterprise  not  only  arouses 
a  greater  interest  in  the  work 
but  it  gives  results  that  are  more 
uniform  and  more  lasting. 

The  association's  tester  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  records  and 
do  advisory  work  is  an  added  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  the  associa- 
tion plan.  He  not  only  brings  in 
new  methods  and  new  ideas  based 
on    his    swntific    and  practical 


RFXORDS  OF  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  HERD 


Number 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Value 

Cost  of 

Profit  over 

of  cow 

of  milk 

of  fat 

of  fat 

feed 

cost  of  feed 

14 

17658 

562.9 

$186.88 

$76.44 

$110.44 

11 

12658 

458.4 

149.16 

60.40 

88.76 

5 

14576 

458.9 

151.85 

69.57 

82.82 

9 

14271 

438.9 

145.00 

63.57 

81.42 

7 

12826 

418.9 

148.19 

63.97 

79  22 

10 

11S55 

884.1 

128..54 

55.08 

73!46 

6 

11285 

878.1 

126.89 

59.80 

67.59 

4 

13040 

422.4 

144.34 

80.76 

63.58 

8 

11552 

860.0 

122.08 

62.12 

60.91 

2 

11054 

858.0 

116.92 

58.99 

57.93 

9 

10311 

831.4 

109.64 

54.08 

55.56 

12 
Average 

9303 

299.9 

100.41 

51.40 

49.01 

of  herd. 

.  .12.560 

405.0 

$185.49 

tS2.97 

$72. .51 

RECORDS  OF  THE  LEAST  PROFITABLE  HERD 


Number 

Pounds 

Value  of 

Cost  of 

Net  Returns 

of  cow 

of  fat 

of  fat 

feed 

Profit 

Loss 

12 

281.1 

$94.78 

$53.95 

$40.78 

$.... 

11 

284.5 

96.06 

65.72 

40.84 

7 

282.8 

95.01 

54.78 

40.29 

5 

266.2 

90.14 

58.52 

84.62 

8 

249.7 

88.01 

65.30 

27.71 

10 

240.6 

80.50 

55.30 

25.20 

15 

287.1 

81.00 

58.05 

22.95 

IS 

170.8 

56.37 

48.84 

7.53 

9 

179.5 

.58.46 

51.47 

6.99 

6 

192.0 

64.51 

59.85 

.5.16 

4 

162.9 

63.07 

61.46 

1.62 

14 

152.6 

49.60 

51.25 

i'.65 

Average 

$20.96 

of    herd.  . . 

225.0 

$75.20 

$54.25 

RECORDS  OF  THE  TEN  MOST  PROFITABLE  COWS 

Number 

Pounds 

Value  of 

Cost  of 

Net  Returns 

of  cow 

of  fat 

butter  fat 

feed 

Profit 

Loss 

A-18 

562.9 

$186.88 

$76.44 

$110.44 

A-18 

458.4 

149.16 

60.40 

88.76 

A-10 

470.2 

156.48 

72.87 

84.36 

A-18 

468.9 

161.85 

69.57 

82.32 

A-18 

488.8 

145.00 

68.57 

81.48 

A18 

416.9 

148.19 

68.97 

79.22 

A-19 

887.7 

129.61 

60.57 

78.98 

A-14 

413.0 

140.S« 

62.15 

78.07 

A-9 

889.8 

131.28 

64.68  . 

76.60 

A-22 

421.4 

142.11 

66.08 

76.03 

Average  of 

$83.62 

441.2 

$147.56 

$63.97 

RECORDS  OF  THE  TEN  LEAST  PROFITABLE  COWS 


Number 

Pounds 

Value  of 

Cost  of 

Net  Returns 

of  cow 

of  fat 

of  fat 

feed 

Profit 

Loss 

A-25 

162.9 

53.07 

51.46 

$1.62 

A-21 

20S.3 

63.48 

65.34 

1.91 

A-25 

152.5 

49.60 

51.25 

1.65 

A-16 

174.8 

58.72 

59.89 

1.17 

A-15  . 

122.6 

,'?9.74 

40.04 

.80 

A-25 

162.9 

53.07 

51.45 

1.62 

A  15 

148.5 

49.20 

45.55 

8.65 

A-13 

162.4 

$50.28 

$59.11 

$8.83 

A-35 

179.5 

58.46 

51.47 

'6.99 

A-25 

170.8 

56.37 

48.84 

7.58 

Average  of 

$1.10 

..166.8 

$54.88 

$58.21 

training,  but  as  a  com- 
munity leader  he  can  or- 
ganize  his   people's  ef- 
forts in  a  more  comprehensive 
plan  of  rural  progress. 

The  monthly  meetings  which 
are  held  by  most  associations,  at 
least  during  the  winter  months, 
afford  the  dairyman  an  opportunity  to  really  study  his 
business.  If  these  meetings  are  well  planned  and  a  spe- 
cial effort  is  made  to  make  each  of  some  educational 
value,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  interest  will  not  be  lacking.  A 
good  plan  is  to  have  a  special  topic  for  each  meeting  and 
if  possible  to  have  some  outside  speaker  on  the  program. 
Neither  should  the  social  side  of  these  meetings  be  neg- 
lected. The  young  people  should  be  interested  and 
the  young  and  old  alike  should  find  inspiration  and  up- 
lift. An  annual  dairy  picnic  that  will  arouse  the  interest 
and  receive  the  patronage  of  the  entire  community  is  a 
very  fine  feature  for  the  series  of  meetings.  It  can  be 
made  a  real  cow  picnic  if  it  can  be  held  on  the  farm  where 
one  of  the  good  herds  are  owned.  One  or  more  of  the 
best  and  the  poorest  cows  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
results  of  the  past  year's  work  and  to  demonstrate  the 
great  value  that  comes  from  keeping  accurate  records. 

Not  until  one  studies  closely 

  the   results   from   one   or  more 

years'  work  in  some  association 
does  he  fully  realize  their  value 
to  the  community.  The  follow- 
ing records  of  the  most  profit- 
able and  the  least  profitable  herds 
in  one  of  the  Indiana  cow  test- 
ing associations  will  serve  to 
show  the  great  contrast  in  the 
producing  qualities  of  different 
herds. 

The  profit  or  loss  in  these  rec- 
ords were  determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  cost  of  feed  from  the 
value  of  the  butter  fat.  When  an 
average  production  of  405  pounds 
of  butter  fat  is  compared  with  an 
average  of  225  pounds,  and  an  av- 
erage profit  of  .$72.51  is  compared 
with  an  average  of  $20.96,  then 
one  can  begin  to  realize  that  we 
should  know  more  about  what  our 
herds  are  producing.  This  com- 
parison is  even  more  striking 
when  we  consider  that  the  good 
herd  made  a  profit  which  lacked 
less  than  $3  per  cow  of  being  as 
much  as  the  entire  value  of  the 
butter  fat  produced  by  the  poor 
herd. 

The  question  naturally  rises  as 
to  how  these  records  will  aid  in 
improving  the  herd.  This  can  be 
illustrated  by  the_  record  of  the 
poorer  herd  as  given  above.  If 
we  divide  the  cows  into  three 
groups  of  four  each  and  average 
these  groups  we  will  have  the  fol- 
lowing results: 
Average  profit  of  best  four 

cows   •  $39.00 

Average   profit    of  middle 

four  cows   20.82 

Average  profit  of  poorest 

four  cows   3.03 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
four  poorest  cows  made  less  than 
one-third  the  profit  of  the  best 
cow.  In  other  words  the  owner 
would  have  to  keep  one  of  these 
poor  cows  for  thirteen  years  to 
realize  the  same  profit,  above 
cost  of  feed,  as  could  be  realized 
from  the  best  cow  in  one  year. 
(Continued  on  page  $6) 
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Brings  You  This  Big 
LIFETIME  CUABANTEED 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separata. 


^  On  30  Days^  Trial 

At  Out  Riskm  Then  if  pleased  you  can 
keep  it  and  pay  only  a  little  each  month 
out  of  your  extra  cream  profits  until  the 
machine  is  paid  for.  In  this  way  the  sepa- 
rator itself  will  earn  its  own  cost — and  more 
before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 
If  you  do  not  need  a  large  capacity  machine  you  can 
obtain  a  smaller  one  on  payments  as  low  as 

Only  S2  a  ll/lonth 

IMo  Interest  To  Pay— No  Extras 

The  prices  we  quoteinclude  everything.  You  have 
no  extras  to  pay— no  interest.  You  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  nearly  half.  We  give  30  days' 
Mai  on  your  own  farm.  During  this  time  if  you  don't 
find  the  New  Butterfly  the  lightest  running,  easiest 
cleaning,  and  best  all  around  separator  on  the 

market  (regardless  of  price)  you  don't  need  to 
keep  it.  Just  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  what  you  paid,  including  all 
freight  charges  both  ways. 

Used  on  Moreihan  30,000  Farms 

Over  30,000  New  Butterfly  Cream  Separators  are  now 
in  use.   No  doubt  some  of  them  right  in  your  own 
neighborhood.    We  have  been  advertising  in 
this   paper  for  years  —  the  publishers  know 
us  and  know  we  do  just  as  we  agree.  Read 
these  letters  from  just  a  few  of  thousands  of 
satisfied  owners: 

Seven  Years  Old— Runs  Like  New 


"The  Butterfly  Separator  n  e  pur- 
chased of  you  about  seven  years 
ago  Is  still  doing  fine  work.  I 
recently  took  It  apart  and  cleaned 
the  gears  with  coal  oil.  Kow  It 
runs  like  a  new  machine  and 
works  as  well  as  ever." 

H.  S.  Stonebraker, 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 


Made  $61.39  More  From  Same  Cows 

"We  made  178.61  worth  of  butter 
before  we  had  the  machine  and  In 
the  same  length  of  time,  we  made 
with  the  Butterfly  Separator  H40.00 
worth  of  butter  from  the  same 
number  ot  cows." 

Thos,  S.  Kermosky. 
Point  Aux  Plus,  Mich, 


Twelve-Year  Old  Girl  Runs  It 

"We  would  not  do  without  our 
Butterfly  Separator  or  exchange 
it  for  all  the  other  machines  we 
have  seen.  Our  little  girl,  12  years 
old.  runs  It  like  a  clock." 

Mrs.  P.  E.Rude. 
Ashland.  Wis. 


Ligjiter  Running  and  Easier  lo  Clean 

"We  don't  see  how  we  got  along 
without  the  New  Butterfly  as  long 
as  we  did.  It  runs  lighter.  Is 
easier  washed  and  kept  clean  than 
the  higher  priced  machines  In  this 
nelKbbo.'hood." 

B.  E.  Morrison, 
Ollie.  Mont, 


Fill  Out  The  Coupon  "i>^ 


Why  not  get  one  of  these  big  labor- 
saving,  money-making  machines  while 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  on  this  liberal  self-earn- 
ing plan?  Let  us  send  you  our  big  new  illustrated  Catalog  Folder 
showing  all  the  machines  we  make  and  quoting  lowest  factory 
prices  and  easy  payment  terms.  We  will  also  mail  you  a  book  of 
letters  from  owners  telling  how  the  New  Butterfly  is  helping 
them  make  as  high  as  $100  a  year  extra  profit  from  their  cows. 
Sending  coupon  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  Write  today. 

2278  Marshall  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Folder, 


ftre  the  onl^  ones  having  the  pat-  v/ 
ented  one-piece  aluminum  skim-  - 
mingr  device,  very  easy  to  clean.  ^ 
Ught-mnning  vertical  shafts; 
frictionless  pivot,  ball-bear-  jy\ 
Inga  bathed  in  oil^  low  down,     a      *  V 
_elf- draining    milk  tank;        ^    ^    jCf  ^ 
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Send  Coupon 
for  Cataloa 
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Be  S«iuai>e  Whh  VoumeU 
When  Vou  Buy  FENCING 

You  can't  afford  to  put  up  a  short- 
lived fence.  Yoa  can't  afford  to  make 
the  mistake  of  buying  any  wire  fence  on 
"price"  alone.  Look  out  for  light,  imper- 
fect, brittle  wire;  thin  uneven  galvaniz- 
ing; weak,  fiimsy,  half-tied  knots,  and 
oat<»f-date,  clammily  woven,  bard-topat-ap 
fencins.  Buy  the  fence  yon  ELNOW  yoa  can 
depenaon— one  ttiat  nill  stand  up  tight  and 
trim  the  whole  year  'round— one  that  will 
give  and  takewithsaddea  strains  and  seaaon'a 
ohangee— one  that  w i II  last  more  yeara.  coat 
lees  for  repairs,  reqaire  fewer  fence  posts, 
tarn  all  kind  of  stock  better,  hold  Its  shape 
and  resist  mat  longest— in  short  give  yoa  the 
most  for  your  money  In  real  teoce  aer- 
▼Ice  and  aatlBfactlon.  See 

SQUARE  DEAL 


FENCE 


before  Ton  bny.  See  the  famooa  SQtTARB 
DEAX  L,OCK.-the  double  grip  that  will  not 
slip.  See  the  one  piece  stay  wires,  the  wavy, 
springy,  strand  wires,  the  perfect  weaving,  the 
heavy,  even  galvanising,  the  strong,  flexible 
quality  of  aquar*  daal  wir*  made  In  oar  own 
mills,  not  bought  in  the  open  market. 

FRFF !  ^      ^'^^^  3  Squar* 

'         '  0*al  in  farm  feiKdng 
write  oar  factory  direct  today.  We 
land  owners  Free  and 
latest  catalog  and 


will  send 
postpaid  oar 


price-list,  also  a  full-size  copy  (GOc 
edition)  of  Ropp's  Lightniiu  Cal- 
colator  (if  yoa  have  not  already 


sent  for  one  liefare)— IGO  pages 
of  th«  ficre*t«st  aMD«r..,.diM 


Isbor-cnvios  'idus  svtf  pntiHshsdi 
J  ass.  WrlM  today. 


KEYSTONE  STEa  &  WIRE  Ca 
«|26  Industrial  St.,      PEORIA,  ILL. 


^w^%^p^"  Fine  Camera  and  complete  oot- 

H  •Ctt  fit  for  selling  20  Art  and  Rclig- 

■  ioM  Pictur«»  or  20  p«rli«.«  of  Pout 

Cards  at  10  ceDta  Mcb.   Ord«r  your  choic«  to<Uy  - 

DepL302,  Chicago. 


Gates  Mfg.  Co., 


THIS 


S0WWEICHED992LBS. 
23  MONTHS  OUD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  s 
cess  than  anymanliving.IhaTethelarKest  and  L_-  . 
est  herd  in  the  D.  8.  Every  one  an  early  developer, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old.  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  eommanity  to  advertise  ray 
Lerd.  Write  for  my  pl8n,"Howto  Make  Money  from 
Bogs."  O.  S.  BENJAMlN.Carr  Blk.,rsr«laad,  Mlab. 


CAN'T  LOSE  THEM. 

No  matter  bow  tar  an  ani- 
mal may  stray  there  is  no 
question  of  ownership  or 
I  dan  ger  of  1  ou  U  marked  with  oat 

StayThara' 

Ear 

Markers* 

nisi  nor  eorreda.  Will  oot  tear  eot  and  cannot  be  rabked 
•If.  Nothing  to  catch  on  feed  trooghs,  etc  Easily  sec  In  sny 
part  of  ear.    BssI  and  most  durable  markar  made. 

fot  frer  saaipw.  satalug  aud  price*  wiures. 

WIICH  I  Rarar  Wi.  Ci  un  Iraitan  tn.,  Ckltifi.  Ill 


Being  oisde  of  aluminum 
they  are  the  llghtasl,slPong* 
•si  and  brightssi  ear  tags 
made.  .  WIlP  not  lamlab. 


SURE  TO  BLOOM 

GROSES 


25' 


L  01  Imblnf  Am.  PUUr,  pink;  Jooker  IIo«ky 
dSI^BK'  TW^f  S  )  Vio^l  Bobln  Hood,  red;  KUlarneyr 

WlUt^L^^^M i  rose;  Asroa  Wardt  yellow;  Kab«r- 
^fl^^PPKMH^Pw/  ^  Ang.  Tlotorla,  white.  Postage  pcud, 
^yl^SSg^^^^' i       arrival  and  satisfaction  suaranteed. 

Y^HK^^I^B^^'G  Aiiorted  Fernt  9fte 

%MF<3sU|i||^|      Q  Ohrysanthemami  .SS« 

Jr     fl^^^       6  Basket  Tines  <&• 

6  Fine  Geranlami  

The  entire  5  coOectiont  (30  plants) »  $1.00,  durgea  prepaid. 

Our  IdlS^talog  full  of  cultural  diieotiooB  and  ITDCC 
bargains.  ''Write  for  it  today—  1  KLL 

SCHMIDT  A  BOTLEY,  Box  S0 1  Sprlngneld, 


TRAP  NESTS 

AS  THEY  ARE 

By  Prof.  ROY  H.  WAITE,  Poultryman 
at  th«  Maryland  Elzperunent  Station 


I FIND  that  a  trap  nest  is  a  novelty 
to  most  farmers,  although  it  has  been 
in  use  for  a  number  of  years  and  a 
patent  has  been  taken  out  on  almost 
every  conceivable  form. 

The  most  important  use  for  the  trap 
nest  is  to  enable  the  breeder  to  get  an 
exact  line  on  the  parentage  of  his  birds. 
He  mates  up  several  females  with  a  male 
and  the  only  way  that  he  is  able  to 
distinguish  each  hen's  egg  is  by  means 
of  trap  nests,  unless  the  eggs  show 
enough  individuality,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, for  him  to  determine  by  color  or 
shape.  For  this  purpose  it  needs  only 
to  be  used  during  the  breeding  season 
while  the  eggs  are  being  saved  for 
hatching. 

Sometimes  yearly  egg  records  are 
kept  so  that  the  high  producers  during 
their  pullet  year  may  be  used  as 
breeders.  Authorities  are  still  unde- 
cided as  to  whether  or  not  any  good 
may  come  from  this  method  of  breed- 
ing. It  is  practically  concluded  that  the 
continued  breeding  from  high  producers 
does   no  good.     Probably  it  will  be 


ing  that  they  become  exhausted  and  die 
in  the  close  quarters  of  a  small  nest  in 
extremely  hot  weather.  In  this  kind  of 
weather,  the  trap  nest  cannot  help  but 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  egg  pro- 
duction. 

There  are  numerous  forms  of  trap 
nests.  A  number  invented  by  experi- 
ment stations  and  colleges,  and  not 
patented,  can  be  made  at  home  by  any- 
one handy  with  tools.  The  Connecticut 
trap  nest  is  said  to  be  very  good  and  is 
one  of  the  very  latest.  The  Cornell 
trap  nest  is  very  simple  and  is  largely 
used.  Its  main  disadvantages  are  that 
it  is  rather  hard  on  the  birds  and  fails 
to  work  unless  the  adjustment  is  ab- 
solute. The  old  Maine  trap  nest,  with 
the  round  hole  and  wire  trigger,  is  not 
used  so  much  now  as  formerly,  as  it  is 
cumbersome  and  not  as  efficient  as  it 
should  be.  The  new  style  Maine  nest 
is  said  to  work  very  well.  Its  principle 
is  a  treadle  which  raises  the  door  as 
the  hen  steps  upon  it.  Another  style 
allows  the  hen  to  go  to  another  pen 
after  laying,  thus  segregating  the  layers. 


"Qacaa  Utaaa,"  a  Trap-VMt*d  3;«rbora  Tkat  Z«ld  816  Zrra  la  5  T«an. 


found  that  it  is  necessary  to  breed  from 
birds  (both  male  and  female)  that  have 
the  ability  to  produce  high  laying  pul- 
lets rather  than  from  the  high  laying 
hen  herself.  If  this  should  prove  true 
trap  nests  will  be  indispensable  to  the 
breeder  of  high  laying  stock. 

The  trap  nest  is  sometimes  used  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  winter  to  pick 
out  the  non-layers,  so  that  they  may  be 
disposed  of.  There  are  other  methods 
almost  as  efficient  and  less  bother.  An 
examination  of  the  bird's  body,  comb, 
and  her  general  condition  together  with 
the  spread  of  her  pelvic  bones  will  tell 
the  observing  man  whether  she  is  laying 
or  not.  A  few  weekly  or  monthly  ex- 
arninations  of  the  flock,  for  these  points, 
will  tell  him  which  to  throw  out. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  trap  nest 
are  many,  A  large  amount  of  time  and 
attention  is  required  to  look  after  them. 
If  yearly  records  are  kept  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  rounds  of  the  nests 
several  times  a  day.  Hens  know  no 
holidays  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
attend  them  Christmas,  New  Year's,  or 
Fourth  of  July  as  any  other  day. 

There  are  always  a  great  number  of 
eggs  laid  that  are  not  identified  because 
they  are  laid  on  the  floor,  the  nest  fails 
to  work,  the  hen  gets  away  before  the 
band  number  can  be  read,  or  two  or 
more  hens  lay  in  the  same  nests.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  the  exact  object  is 
thwarted,  and  if  the  unidentified  eggs 
are  at  all  numerous  little  is  known  about 
the  apparently  poor  layers,  for  they  may 
have  laid  a  large  part  of  this  number. 

Hens  are  often  killed  in  trap  nests 
unless  very  carefully  handled.  "The  hot 
weather  of  summer  is  exceptionally  bad. 
Sqw  naturally  restless  and  nervous  ones 
swflfeWork  so  hard  to  get  out  after  lay- 


With  this  system  much  of  the  labor  is 
eliminated  and  the  birds  are  not  in- 
jured, but  it  is  very  inaccurate  for  a  bird 
is  not  compelled  to  deposit  an  egg  in 
order  to  get  through  the  nest. 

There  are  numerous  patent  recording 
nests  on  the  market.  One  works  with 
rings  which  are  taken  off  the  door  by 
the  bird  as  she  leaves  the  nest,  the  ring 
remains  on  her  neck  until  removed  by 
the  attendant,  who  then  makes  a  record 
of  the  laying.  This  also  is  inaccurate 
as  the  non-layers  need  only  to  occupy 
the  nest  in  order  to  get  the  ring  about 
the  neck.  Another  nest  is  so  constructed 
that  a  chalk  mark  is  made  as  the  hen 
leaves  the  nest.  Various  colored  chalk 
indicates  the  bird  which  did  the  laying. 

Numerous  other  nests  are  used,  but 
the  one  satisfactory  in  all  details  is  yet 
to  be  made. 

Editors  Note. — Perhaps  some  reader 
of  American  Farmikg  will  invent  the 
ideal  trap  nest.  We  speak  now  for  the 
first  picture  and  the  plans.  In  our  big 
American  Farming  Journal,  we  are  all 
interested  in  each  other.  That  is  why 
we  are  glad  to  pass  along  the  helpful 
ideas. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  the  demand 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply  of  fresh 
e^gs.  There  are  a  great  many  house- 
wives in  towns  and  cities  who  would 
be  very  glad  to  make  arrangements 
with  farmers  to  receive  a  stated  supply 
of  new-laid  eggs  every  week  or  so  and 
pay  a  little  more  for  such  eggs  than 
the  regular  market  price.  The  differ- 
ence in  price  paid  for  new-laid  eg^s 
on  the  farm  and  that  ordinarily  paid 
for  them  in  cities  will  more  tbao  ^y 
for  the  egg  package  and  also  the 
postage. 
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THE  NATIONAL  INCUBATOR 


Built  on 

UNCLE  SAM'S 

Specifications 

You  have  probably  asked  your- 
self that  perplexing  question: 
'  'What  incubator  shall  I  buy  ? ' ' 
Your  problem  is  quickly  solved  by 
simply  remembering  that  the 

National  Incubator 

is  made  according  to  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture's  specifications  as  outlined 
on  page  20  of  Farmer's  Bulletin  No. 
236,  showing  exactly  how  a  first-class 
incubator  should  be  built.  This  fact 
positively  proves  the  superiority 
of  the  National  and  blasts  all 
other  arguments.  You  cannot  go 
wrong  with  the  National.  It  is  made 
right,  will  hatch  every  egg  that  is  "hatch- 
able"  in  any  climate  anywhere,  any  time,  requires 
little  attention  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 


Treadwell.Pawkuska.Okla., writes  us:  "The  third 
hatch  I  got  100  per  cent — 60  chicks  out  of  60  eggs. 
I  think  that  is  extra  good.  My  chicks  are  all  fine 
healthy  ones  and  we  feel  proud  of  our  National 
We  could  show  you  thousands  of  testimonials 
praising  the  merits  of  this  machine. 


mtie  attention  ana  giveb  jjcuci-i-  o«.i-ioi.c*^-v.v^".     ,  - 

Sensational  Offer  k'KSS  ^9J£ 


T?nr  a  c-hnrf  timp  onlv  we  are  giving  you  the  opportunity  to  get  this  remarkable  incubator  and  our 
hieh  We  Nat  onS  Br^^^^^^  low  combination  price  of  $9.85,  saving  you  $2^15  on  your 

Durchase  The  Natioi^^^l  Brooder  is  perfectly  constructed  and  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  poultry- 
?Jser^n  keeping  the  ch^^^^^  during  the  critical  period  foUowmg  the  hatch  when 

Sy'nVed  proSion.  Ha^  our  famous  safety  lamp,  w^jif  cannot  ex  ,  de  o^^^^^^ 

of  heat ;  has  an  exceptionaUy  large  door  and  runway,  is  easy  to  keep  dean  and  affords  the  best  possible  slielter^tor  tne  utuej:nicKS. 

Money-Back  Guarantee 


You  take  absolutely  no  chance  when  you  buy  a  National 
Incubator.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  when  you  get  it 
we  will  return  your  money  at  once,  or  even  after  testmg  it 
for  30  days,  if  it  doesn't  come  up  to  all  we  claim,  send 
it  back  and  we  will  instantly  refund  your  money  without 
question.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  faultlessly  built  and  to  give 
the  best  possible  results  and  service.  We  will  replace  any 
defective  part  for  five  years  from  date  of  purchase. 


Superior  Construction 

Has  metal  covered  body  and  legs;  non-shrinkable; 
durable;  moisture,  rat  and  vermin  proof.  Safe,  reliable 
lamp — unbreakable,  can't  explode.  Produces  steady  blaze 
without  smoke.  Deep  nursery  and  egg-chamber.  Per- 
fect hot- water  heating  system;  automatic  heat  regulator. 
Wide  dead- air  space?  Egg  trays  slide  easily  preventing 
jars  which  may  ruin  hatch.  Attractively  finished.  Every 
edge  and  joint  reinforced. 


uciCk;Livc  yAiij  lui  nvc  jt&io  ixv^ix*  ^  —  i    

Order  From  This  Ad-Mail  Coupon  Today 

TT_-  4.1.-  iu-  u;~  r,^...,^.,     Qonri  ii-  fnHav     Accent  this  bis'  offer  while 


Use  the  the  big  coupon.  Send  it  today.    Accept  this  big  offer  while 
it  still  holds  good.    Incubator  and  Brooder  will  be  on  the  way  to  you 
tomorrow.   You  take  absolutely  no  chance.    Remember  our  rock- 
ribbed  guarantee  protects  you.  We  have  built  incubators  for  years, 
We  have  made  it  a  conscientious  study.    We  have  dug  out  the 
faults  of  the  others  and  now  have  a  machine  that  is  perfect  m 
every  particular,  the  best  possible  value  you  could  get  for 
your  money.  The  Nationallncubators  are  used  by  thou- 
sands of  the  best  poultry  raisers  in  the  land  who 
know  what  they  are  doing.    Right  now  is  the 
time  to  order  while  this  remarkable  offer  is 
good.     Remit  by  post  office  order,  bank 
draft  or  registered  letter  or  certified  check. 


Illustrated  Catalog 


Write  For  Free 


We  will  send  you  free 
 _  _  _        catalog  and  circular  show- 
ing the  various  styles  and  sizes  of  incubators  we  make.    For  general  pur- 
poses, we  recommend  the  135  egg  size  shown  in  this  ad.  We  manu- 
facture them  in  smaller  and  larger  sizes  at  different  prices. 


NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1841  18th  St.,      Racinej  Wisconson 


.^-''" 
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You  C<ant  Becit 

Galloway  Prices  and  Oualitx! 


My  New  Low  Down  No.  8  Spreader 

with  cut  under  front  wheels  and  trussed 
channel  steel  frame  is  positively  the  l>est 
spreader  in  the  world.  Light  draft,  end- 
less apron,  positive  force  feed,  double 
chain  drive.  Just  ask  for  my  book,  "4 
Streak  of  Gold."  FREE,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth  about  manure  spreaders 
and  how  to  get  the  greatest  profit  out 
of  your  manure  products. 

New   

Sanitary  Cream 
Separator 

I  will  send  It  anywhere 
In  the  United  States 
without  an  expert  to 
set  it  up  to  any  inex- 

r__rt_ Aitii  ^/  /  iperienced  cream  separ- 

Spreaders  *0*t  up.  ^Sai^  ator  user 
for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to  test  thoroughly 
against  any  make  of  separator  that  even 
sells  for  twice  as  much  and  will  let 
you  be  the  judge.   Built  up  to  a 
standard  and  not  down  to  a 
price.  Travel  20,000  miles,  look 
over  every  factory  in  the  world 
and  you  can't  find  its  superior  at 
any  price.  It's  the  most  sanitary,mc 
scientific,  cleanest  skimmer,  the  most 
beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  have 
seen  them  all.  A  postal  gets  our 
big  free  Separator  catalog  and  1915  slid- 
ing scale, profit-sharing  price  schedule. 
CALLOWAY  MASTERPIECE  BIG 
ftc  Positively  supreme  in  power,  s 
^#  plicity  and  design.  All  our  ye 
of  engine  building  are  built  into  it.  f 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Long  life 

and  satisfaction  to  engine  users   

are  built  into  every  one  of  these  Galloway  Masf  erplece 
Big  Six  Engines.  Great  volume,  perfected  design  and 
Blmpllclty  are  what  make  this  price  possible.  A  heavy 
weight,  hea^T  duty,  large  bore  and  long  stroke  en- 
gine nol  overrated.  Get  right  on  engines  before  you 
$ga  75  ^  buy.  Get  my  free  engine  book  be- 
_  Jj^Bar  ^^7^1-— a.,  fore  you  buy  an  en- 
6      ^w__^^^j^|^^^l~Z^^gine  at  any  price. 

N.    MIBl^Mi^i)>^jrx\  Wm.  Galloway, 
f'lJIS^^^  l^^S^i^  President, 
The  Wm.  Gal- 
loway Co., 
1917  Galloway 
Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


D-12 

Rev. 


RUN  THIS  ENGINE 
forsoDAYS  FREE 


Detroit  Keroseneand  GasolineenslnesentYOU 

^on  80  days  FREE  TRIAL,;   

"gTiaranteed  10  years.  Econom- 
Flcal  horsepower,  lowest  prices; 
farmer  a^nts  wanted  every- 
Fwbere.  Engine  operatee  on  ^^aso- J 
■line,  kerosene,  alcohol,  distillate^ 
lor  naptha.   Sawn  wood,  ^inds 
I  feed,  churns,  pumps,  sepa- 
I  rates,  makes  fiprht  anv  job 
|around  the  farm.   Only  3^ 
□oving  parts,  no  cams, 
^ears,  sprockets,  etc 
^Send  for 

'  Common  Sense 

Power  Book." 
J)etroit  £nrae  Warka? 
J83  Bttllevtie  Ave.  _ 
Detroit.  Mick. 
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Cushman  light  Weight  Engines! 
For  All  Farm  Work  I 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Built  to  run  with- 
outtrouble  and  do  things 
nootherenginescan  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.  Very  light 
weight,  easy 
move  f  rore*  ^ob 
to  job  4H.  P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
•*  to  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar- 
antee. Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WOR^S 
659  North  2lBt  StrMt 
Lincoln,  Nabraska 


Throttle  Governed-Steady^nfl  Quiet 


HIGH  CLASS 
SHETLAND  PONIES 

at  Reduced  Prices 

100  head  to  select  from.  Mares,  Stal- 
lions and  Broken  Ponies.  No  price  list 
or  catalog.    Call,  or  write  your  wants. 

DEEM'S  PONIES 

GALVA,  ILLS. 


By 

J.  C.  BUTLER 

tire  length  and  a  little  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  crack.  Then  cut  out  a  sheet  of 
the  asbestos  about  the  size  of  the  plate 
inside  the  holes  which  have  been 
drilled  around  the  edge,  soak  this  in 
water  and  place  it  over  the  wick  and 
crease,  and  then  fasten  the  plate  down 
securely  on  top  of  this  by  means  of 
screws. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  use  an  anti- 
freezing  mixture  in  the  cooling  water 
in  winter.  Calcium  chloride  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: One  pound  of  calcium  chloride 
to  1  gallon  of  water  when  27°  above 
zero,  2  pounds  when  18°  above  zero, 
3  pounds  when  1°  below  zero,  4  pounds 
when  17°  below  zero,  and  5  pounds 
when  39°  below  zero. 
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Winter  Care  of  the  Farm  Engine 

WINTER  is  with  us  in  earnest, 
and  we  are  ready  to  tackle  the 
many  odd  jobs  which  accumu- 
late throughout  the  year.  Besides  this 
extra  work  there  are  the  usual  chores 
which  must  be  done  every  day,  irre- 
spective of  the  season.  There  is  feed 
to  be  ground,  cream  to  be  separated 
and  churned,  washing  to  be  done,  and 
water  to  be  pumped  just  as  usual 
Then  there  is  wood  to  be  sawed,  and  ice 
to  be  cut  and  stored.  The  farm  engine 
IS  on  the  job  and  beats  a  whole  crew 
of  hands  in  many  of  these  situations. 

Two  difficulties  are  apt  to  present 
themselves  to  the  engine  operator  in 
winter,  due  entirely  to  the  low  tempera- 
ture. One  is  the  difficulty  of  starting 
the  engine  caused  by  the  slow  vapori- 
zation of  fuel;  the  other,  the  breaks 
caused  by  freezing  of  the  cooling 
water.  Both  these  troubles  can  be 
easily  overcome  if  the  engine  operator 
knows  how  to  go  about  it. 

When  properly  set  the  engine  should 
start  with  two  or  three  turns  of  the 
liywheel.  In  extremely  cold  weather, 
tlie  cylinder  jacket  should  be  heated  by 
filling  in  with  hot  water,  and  the  air 
inlet  pipe  should  be  warmed  with  hot 
cloths. 

The  freezing  of  the  water  in  the  cir- 
culating water  system  may  cause  no 
end  of  trouble  as  it  is  almost  certain 
to  damage  the  water  pump  or  crack  the 
water  jackets.  The  freezing  of  water 
in  the  water  jacket  of  the  engine  cylin- 
der, thus  cracking  the  cylinder,  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  winter.  Iron 
gives  off  heat  very  rapidly,  and  conse- 
quently returns  to  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Since 
the  sheet  of  water  around  the  cylinder 
in  the  water  jacket  is  very  thin,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  water  is  not  taken 
9ut  of  the  cylinder  at  night  it  will 
freeze  if  the  temperature  drops  below 
the  freezing  point. 

When  water  in  the  cylinder  jacket 
freezes  it  rarely  causes  the  cylinder  it- 
self to  crack,  so  that  there  is  no  dam- 
age to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  but 
it  will  frequently  cause  the  outer  wall 
to  crack.  A  crack  of  this  nature  can 
be  repaired  by  the  owner  if  he  is  at  all 
handy  with  tools.  A  small-size  drill 
for  drilling  a  row  of  little  holes  on  each 
side  of  the  crack  about  an  inch  from 
it,  a  tap  to  thread  these  holes,  some 
screws  to  fit,  a  sheet  of  iron  plate,  a 
screwdriver,  asbestos,  a  cold  chisel,  and 
a  little  white  lead"  are  necessary  to  do 
the  work. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  a  V- 
shaped  crease  along  the  crack  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Then  cut  a  sheet 
of  iron  plate  so  that  it  will  cover  the 
crack  and  extend  one  inch  on  each  side 
and  the  same  distance  beyond  each  end. 
Lay  it  over  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
and  shape  it  so  that  it  fits  closely. 
Drill  a  row  of  little  holes  around  the 
edge  of  the  plate  about  one  inch  apart, 
large  enough  to  admit  a  screw,  then 
place  this  plate  directly  over  the  crack 
in  the  proper  position,  and  drill  corre- 
sponding holes  in  the  jacket,  a  size 
smaller  than  those  in  the  plate,  and 
thread  them  with  the  tap.  Now  put 
some  white  lead  in  the  V-shaped  crease 
over  the  crack,  saturate  some  of  the 
asbestos  wick  with  white  lead,  and 
place  it  directly  over  the  crack  its  en- 


WHY  LET  A  WOMAN  DO  AN  EN- 
GINE'S  WORK? 

HAT  I  would  like  to  know,"  ex- 
plained a  farmer  to  a  country 
agent,  "is  what  I  need  in  the 
way  of  new  tools  and  new  buildings  and 
new  ideas?  and  tell  me  why  my  wife 
keeps  complaining  and  telling  me  she's 
tired  of  farm  life  and  wants  to  move  into 
town.'   I  don't  want  to  go  to  town." 

The  farmer  was  up-to-date.  He  had 
a  first-class  farm.  He  rotated  his 
crops.  He  kept  the  soil  fertile.  He  had 
good  machinery.  He  treated  his  men 
well.  His  live  stock  were  well  cared 
for.  For  the  heavy  work  he  had  mo-' 
tor-driven  machinery.  His  pumping 
was  done  by  an  engine.  He  had  an  up- 
to-date  silo.  He  kept  his  roads  in  good 
repair.  His  was  a  paying  farm. 
And  yet  his  wife  wasn't  satisfied! 
The  adviser  went  into  the  farmhouse 
to  see  what  could  be  the  matter.  The 
house  was  clean  and  well  kept,  but  the 
housewife  looked  tired.  In  one  corner 
was  a  sewing  machine.  The  window 
beside  it  looked  out  on  the  motor- 
driven  pump. 

"Where's  the  motor  for  that  ma- 
chine?" inquired  the  Lever-bill  man. 

"Motor?"  asked  the  farmer,  "there 
isn't  any.    My  wife  runs  it." 

In  the  laundry  were  tubs  hanging 
from  the  wall,  an  ironing  board,  an 
old  range  which  had  passed  its  period 
of  usefulness  as  a  cookstove  and  had 
been  exiled  to  the  laundry. 

"Ever  try  washing  machines  and  all 
the  other  kin^s  of  laundry  machinery?" 
inquired  the  liounty  agent. 

"No,"  said  the  farmer,  "my  wife  does 
that." 

"I  notice  you  don't  have  electric 
lighting  here." 

"No,"  said  the  farmer  after  a  pause. 
"Lamps.    My  wife  takes  care  of  them." 

The  visitor  had  a  lot  of  comments  as 
he  went  through  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Then  he  went  outside  and  pointed  to 
the  gasoline  vehicles,  the  motor-pump, 
the  utilized  water-power,  the  examples 
of  ways  in  which  the  up-to-date  farmer 
made  machinery  do  90  per  cent  of  the 
work  that  the  men  used  to  do. 

"Think  it  over,"  he  said  with  a  grin. 
"How  much  of  all  your  machinery  is 
being  used  to  help  your  wife?  flow 
much  better  oflf  is  she  than  the  farmer's 
wife  of  fifty  years  ago?  And  think  of 
how  much  less  work  you  have  to  do 
than  would  have  been  necessary  even 
twenty  years  ago.  Is  it  fair?" — S.  D.  E. 


February,  1915. 

Incubator  on  The  Farm 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 

then  is  the  time  to  begin  experiments. 

Temperature  depends  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  the  thermometer.  At  the  top  of 
the  eggs  it  should  be  102^  to  103  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  the  first  week,  103  the 
second  week,  and  103  to  104  the  third 
week.  Reading  three  times  daily  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Generally,  the  nov- 
ice pays  too  much  attention. 

Upon  the  eighteenth  day  at  the  time 
of  last  turning  and  cooling  the  eggs  the 
incubator  should  be  prepared  for  the 
hatching.  The  trays  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  chicks  may  come  for- 
ward and  drop  into  the  nursery  tray 
below.  When  all  these  preparations  are 
complete  the  door  should  be  closed  and 
remain  unopened  until  the  hatch  is 
completed.  In  glass  door  machines  it 
is  advisable  to  cover  the  front  of  the 
machine  so  that  the  incubator  is  dark- 
ened. This  causes  the  chicks  to  be  more 
quiet  and  reduces  the  picking  up  of 
droppings  and  the  picking  at  the  feet 
of  other  chicks.  At  the  age  of  48  to  60 
hours  they  should  be  removed  to  the 
brooder,  which  has  previously  been 
prepared  for  them. 

As  soon  as  the  chicks  are  removed 
the  incubator  should  be  prepared  for 
the  next  hatch.  The  interior  of  the 
machine  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
scrubbed  out,  trays  scrubbed,  new  bur- 
lap put  on  the  nursery  trays  and  the 
machine  and  interior  thoroughly  disin- 
fected and  saturated  with  some  strong 
solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant.  One 
cannot  take  too  great  precautions  in 
this.  Germs  of  white  diarrhea  are  apt 
to  linger  in  the  machine  and  infect  fu- 
ture hatches.  Sanitary  precautions  are 
absolutely  necessary  and  affect  ma- 
terially the  nature  of  the  hatch. 

The  caretaker  should  keep  records. 
Temperature  records  should  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  daily  so  that  in  case 
of  a  poor  hatch  one  has  some  clue  with 
which  to  investigate  the  cause.  Then, 
too,  record  keeping  insures  more  regu- 
lar attention,  which  is  essential  for 
good  results.  In  addition  to  these  rec- 
ords, records  of  the  hatches  should  be 
kept,  such  as  number  of  eggs  put  in, 
number  of  infertile  eggs,  those  tested 
out  on  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  days, 
the  number  of  dead  on  the  twenty-first 
day,  percentage  of  cripples,  live, 
healthy  chicks,  etc.  This  will  enable 
you  to  compare  this  year's  results  with 
last  and,  perhaps,  draw  some  conclu- 
sions. 

The  incubator  is  not  perfect.  In  order 
to  be  satisfactory  it  requires  plain, 
common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son taking  care  of  the  machine. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

MAN  S3  TEAB8  OF  AGE  DESIRES  WORK  ON  FARM; 

strong,  reliable  and  willing.   State  wages. 

M.  8YVBRSKN      2426  Irving  Park  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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It  is  said  that  one  of  the  war  taxes 
which  the  Belgian  farmer  must  pay  in- 
cludes the  item  of  5  cents  per  month 
for  each  hen.  Some  American  hens  we 
have  seen  would  have  to  be  sold  at 
sheriff's  sale  in  about  two  weeks. 


Our  great-uncle  used  to  insist  that 
red  cedar  made  the  best  fence  posts. 
He  knew  that  they  would  last  a  hun- 
dred years;  he  had  tried  them  twice.  If 
he  had  only  lived  to  see  the  concrete 
fence  post,  what  a  tale  he  could  have 
told! 


The  home  on  the  farm  without  a  tree 
or  bush  or  flower  is  like  a  man  without 
a  soul.  The  house  is  there,  but  much 
of  the  enjoyment  of  country  life  is 
lacking.  Every  farmer  should  be  inter 
ested  in  landscape  gardening.  There  is 
nothing  that  better  indicates  pros 
perity. 


WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  our 
guaranteed  poultty  and  stock  powders.  Mdrw 
BIGLER  COMPANY.  X36S,  SPRINGFIELD.  ILUNOIS 


WILL  PAY  RELIABLE  MAN  OR  WOMAN  tia.BO 

to  distribute  TOO  FREE  packages  Perfumed  Borax  Soap 
Powder  among  friends.  No  money  required. 

E.  WARD  COMPANY     208  Insllluts  PI.,  Chlcaao 


violin  Outfit 

for  Belling  20  pictarea  or 
_  20  pksa.  poat  cardB_  at 
^yfl  10c.  Order  yoai'  choie** 
^  GATES  MFG.  CO. 

D«pt.  751  Chicago 


/  Want  To  Send 
\YouMifNew  ^ 
\Book  ^ 


WREEl 


Mr.  Sidney  R.  Feil,  Presi- 
dent of  The  Peil  Mf». 
Comrany,  ie  a  RegiB' 
terea  Fharmacist,  a 

Sraduate    of  the 
leveland  School 
of  Pharmacy  and 
the  National 
Institute 
Pbarmacy 


I  want  to  send  you  tlais  brand  new, 

up-to-date  poultry  book  **Lota  of  Eggs  —  and 
ffoM^  to  Get  *Em**.    It  gives  the  most  prac- 
tical information  on  how  to  handle  poultry  pro- 
fitably, shows  photographs  of  the  best  types  of  fowls 
for  all  purposes;  tells  what  to  do  too  in  case  of  sickness 
in  the  flock,  tells  how  to  get  most  for  eggs  or  poultry— tur- 
keys, geese  and  ducks.  This  book  explains  many  things  of 
interest  to  beginners,  but  every  poultry  raiser  will  find 
dozens  of  valuable  money-making  hints  and  sugges- 
tions.   Sent  FREE,  on  receipt  of  coupon.  Mail 
today,  and  I  will  also  send  samples  of  my  three 
new  SAL-VET  BRAND  POULTRY  REMEDIES  if 
you  will  inclose  10c  for  postage  and  packing. 


Samples  FRFF 

To  Try  * 


Beforelibu  Bui| 


I  want  you  to  take  these  SAL- VET 
REMEDIES  and  use  them  according  to 
directions.  Feed  the  SAL-VET  BRAND 

POULTRY  TONIC  to  one  or  two  hens  and  note 
the  difference  in  activity  and  general  betterment. 
If  your  fowls  have  coughs  or  colds,  or  symptoms  of 
Roup— use  the  SAL- VET  Brand  Roup  Tablets  as 
directed.  Take  any  of  your  birds  and  shake  the 
SAL-VET  Brand  Lice  Powder  into  the  fluff 
feathers  and  under  the  wings.  Hold  the  fowl 
over  a  newspaper,  <^  white  cloth,  and  see  the 
dead  lice  drop  off.  % 


SAplVET 


B  R.  A.  N  D 


REMEDIE 


are  SotJ  on  a  Money^back  Guarantee 

\  ou  don't  run  the  slightest  risk  in  buying  them — you  will  ^ 

find  every  package  sold  by  dealers,  or  sent  direct,  exactly  like  .^k/^r  v  <?>'«>°°cO* 
the  sample.   You  will  also  find  these  new  SAL-VET  BRAND  e/^<^^ 
REMEDIES  a  big  help  in  keeping  fowls  in  healthy  condition—  yj^^-^ 
laying  up  to  the  limit -MORE  PROFITABLE.  -  ^-  "  ^ 

Mail  it  to  me  today  with  10c  in  coin  or  stamps  and  I  will  <^°'^?•.<o•  o 


laying  up  to  tne  limit  —  iviuKJC  muf  ii  ABi-a. 

Fill  Out  the  Coupon 


send  you  the  valuable  samples  and  the  book. 
SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists  A 

Manufacturers  of  SAL-VET  -     -  j>^j<  j. 

Dept.  16       CLEVEl4>»ID,  OHIO    ^A^Fc-*  ~ 
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Save  Your  Horses 
Save  Your  Cows 

A  postal  brings  it,  postpaid. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  simply 
say,  send  me  your  big  can  of 
Corona  Wool  Fat  on  20  days' 
FREE  triaL  Use  all  or  part 
of  it — test  it  on  one  or  more 
animal's  suffering  from  cuts, 
wounds  or  sore  feet  of  any 
kind.  If  it  don't  do  all  I  claim 
— if  you  don't  feel  perfectly 
sa'.isfied  after  the  test 

you  won't  owe 
me  one 


Corona  Wool  Fat 


IS  now 
fanners, 


Corona  Wool  Fat  beak 
Quarter  Craclu,  Sand 
Craclu,  Grease  Heel. 
Tbrub,  Corns,  Mad 
Ferer,  Contracted  Feet 


used  by  more  than  1,000.000  stockmen,  horse  owners,  blacksmiths  and 
.  It  causes  no  pain,  no  blistering,  no  scars.  Stops  inflammatir 
QUICK.    The  only  remedy  that  will 
penetrate  a  horse's  hoof  and  take  out 
soreness.   Will  grow  a  new  hoof. 


Send  No  Money-- Just  a  Post  Card 

81mpl7  wrtte  me.KlvloK  yoar  name  and  addrem 
plainly  and  1  will  send  you  this  big  can  poet- 
paid,  by  return  mall.  All  1  ask  Is.  If  satlafled 
after  20 days' trial,  tbat  you  send  me  50c.  If 
Dot  satisfied.  wrlt«  and  say  bo  and  you  won*t 
owe  me  one  cent.  Do  It  today,  Mention  *ll- 
ment  you  intend  to  use  it  on. 

C  a  PHILUrS,  Mfr. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 
10  Corona  Block, 
KENTON,  OHIO 


It  keals  Barb  Wire  Cots,  Sore 
Shoulders,  Old  Sores,  Ulcers, 
Wounds,  Sore  Teats  o(  Cows, 
takes  out  tlie  Mfcncta  of  in- 
flamed udders. 


$60  A  WEEK  and  Expenses 

That's  the  money  yoa  should  get  this  year.  I  mean  (t.  I  want  County  Kales  Uanagers  quick, 
men  or  women  who  believe  In  the  square  deal,  who  will  fo  into  partnership  with  me.  No  ex- 
perience needed.  My  folding  Bath  Tub  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  Solves  the  bathing 
problem.  No  plumbing,  no  waterworks  required.  Full  length  bath  in  any  room.  Folds  in 
small  roll,  handy  OS  an  umbrella,  I  tell  you  it's  great!  GREAT!  Rivals  $100  bath  room.  Now 
listeo!    1  want  YOU  to  handle  your  county.    I'll  furnish  demonstrating  tub  on  liberal  plan. 

rm  positive— abstdut«ly  certain— you  can  get  bigger  money  in  ft  week 
with  me  than  you  ever  made  in  a  month  before— 1  E>'OW  IT! 

Two  Sales  a  Day  -  $300  a  Month 

That's  what  you  should  get — every  month.  Needed  in  every  home, 
badly  want«d,  eagerly  bought.  Modern  bathing  facilities  for  ftU  the 
people.  Take  the  orders  right  and  left.  Quick  sales,  immense  profits. 
Look  at  these  men.  Smith,  Ohio,  got  18  orders  first  week;  Meyers. 
Wise.  1250  profit  first  month;  Newton.  California.  $60  in  three  days. 
Ton  should  do  as  well.  2  SALES  A  DAY  MEANS  $300  A  MONTH.  The 
work  is  Tery  easy,  pleasant,  permanent,  fascinating.    It  means  a 

business  ot  your  own. 


H.  S.  ROBINSON 

president 

754  Factories  6I^g.,  Toledo,  07 


Little  capital 
needed.  I  grant  > 
dit  —  Help  you  out  — 
Back  you  op — Don't  doubts— 
Don*t  hesitate — Don't  hold  back- 
Ton  cannot  lose.    My  other  men  are 
bnlldlng  houses,  bank  accounts,  so  can  you 
Act  then  quick,  SEND  NO  HONEY.   Just  name  on 
penny  post  card  for  free  tub  offer.    Hustle!  . 


Watches  for  Boys  and  Girls 

p  E  F  All  boys  and  girla  desire  watches 
— watcAea  that  they  can  carry  and 
that  yAW  tell  them  the  correct  time 
whenever  they  want  to  know. 

We  can  maJas  it  possible  for  any 
boy  or  girl  to  get  an  excellent 
watch  without  one  cent  of  cost — 
just  a  couple  of  hours  of  their 
leisure  time. 

We  have  boflh  boys'  watches  and 
girls'  watches.  State  which  kind  you 
want  and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  it. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Deartlwm  St.,  Chicago,  DL 


YOUR  NEXT  SUIT  FREE 

lor  1  hour's  Work 

Dead  Easy.  S30  to  140  couldn't  bay  a  better 
one  but  yon  don't  pay  a  cent  —  dandy  big 
proflts  CO  2  or  3  orders  pay  for  your  own  suit, 
made  to  your  measure.  We  deliver  free  any- 
where. Write  quick  for  free  heavy  pattern 
book  —  60  nobby  fabrics  —  30  stunning  styles 
— special  inside  wholesale  prices,  etc.  Just 
m  show  your  friends  your  swell  suit  and 

Make  $5.00  to  $10.00  an  hour  iT.^r,*^^:'. 

No  money  needed  —  no  talkinK— no  experience.  Just 
your  name  and  address  —  a  postal  will  do.   Write  quick. 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MIUS  CO.,  Deptin  CHICAGO 
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Rape  as  Ho^  Pasture 

7"^  HE  rape  plant  closely  resembles  the 
rutabaga  during  its  early  stages  of 
growth.  Its  root  system,  however, 
is  more  like  that  of  the  cabbage.  It  likes 
cool  weather  and  will  grow  at  any  time 
of  the  year  after  severe  freezing 
weather.  It  will  endure  quite  severe 
cold  weather  in  the  fall  and  winter 
without  being  materially  injured.  It 
may  be  used  for  pasturage  after  being 
frozen,  provided  stock  are  kept  off 
while  it  is  frozen.  It  does  not  make 
much  growth  during  the  hot-dry 
months  of  midsummer.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  the  plants  will  attain  a 
height  of  18  inches  to  2  feet  or  more. 
The  Dwarf  Essex  variety  of  this  crop 
is  well  suited  for  use  as  pasture. 

Farmers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  production  of 
green  crops  for  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  grazing — especially  those  rais- 
ing hogs  and  poultry.  It  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  by  repeated  trials  that  an 
acre  of  rape  properly  seeded  on  good 
rich  land  will  produce  as  much  pork 
when  used  as  a  hog  pasture  as  the  same 
acre  of  land  cultivated  in  corn.  The 
rape  can  be  grown  much  cheaper  than 
the  corn,  as  it  will  not  require  any  cul- 
tivation, and  the  preparation  of  the 
seedbed  and  seeding  will  be  about  the 
same  for  both.  The  hogs  will  harvest 
the  rape  crop,  while  the  corn  is  usually 
harvested  by  the  farmer  himself.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  acreage  of  rape  that  can  be  profit- 
ably utilized  for  pasturage  on  the  av- 
erage farm  is  limited,  usually  not  more 
than  2  to  3  acres. 

In  feeding  experiments  at  the  Ala- 
bama station  running  for  147  days  with 
pigs  weighing  apnroximately  45  pounds 
each  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment, it  was  found  that  the  two  lots  of 
pigs  fed  on  a  ration  of  2  parts  of  com 
and  1  part  of  wheat  shorts  and  allowed 
the  use  of  a  rape  pasture  during  the 
period  produced  pork  on  an  average  of 
34.4  per  cent  less  cost  per  pound,  count- 
ing the  cost  of  providing  the  rape  pas- 
ture, than  did  another  lot  fed  on  the 
same  ration  and  confined  in  dry  lots.  la 
other  words,  the  lots  fattened  on  rape 
pasture,  supplemented  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  the  ration  of  corn  and 
wheat  shorts  made  very  satisfactory 
profit,  while  the  lot  fattened  on  the  ra- 
tion of  corn  and  wheat  shorts  alone  in 
dry  lots  afforded  little  or  no  profit. 

Rape  is  best  adapted  for  growth  on 
a  deep,  rich,  mellow,  loamy  soil  that  is 
fairly  well  stored  with  humus.  It  does 
not  do  well  on  the  very  light  sandy  or 
stiff  clay  soils  because  they  are  defi- 
cient in  organic  matter.  Any  soil  that 
will  produce  wheat  and  corn  well  will 
be  found  suited  for  the  growth  of  rape. 
In  preparing  the  land  it  should  be  well 
broken,  then  thoroughly  harrowed  into 
a  fine,  clean  seedbed,  as  is  usually  done 
for  turnips  or  rutabagas.  If  the  land 
has  had  a  liberal  application  of  barn- 
yard manure  the  nrevious  year,  so 
much  the  better.  On  average  land  it 
will  be  well  to  apply  broadcast  over 
the  land,  just  after  breaking  and  before 
harrowing,  about  300  to  500  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  8  to  10 
per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  4  to 
6  per  cent  potash,  and  3  to  4  per  cent 
nitrogen. 

Rape  seed  is  sown  broadcast  alone  or 
with  other  crops  like  small  grains  and 
crimson  clover.  In  sowing  with  small 
grains,  the  rye,  oats,  or  wheat  seed 
should  first  be  drilled  in  or  sown  broad- 
cast and  covered  an  inch  deep  and  then 
the  rape  seed  sown  broadcast  and 
lightly  covered  by  means  of  a  light 
smoothing  harrow  or  brush.  Where 
the  rape  is  used  alone  4  to  6  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  will  be  sufficient.  A  good 
seeding,  when  sown  with  oats,  would 
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be  lyi  bushels  of  oats  with  about  2  to 
3  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed. 
Rve  at  the  rate  of  2  pecks  or  wheat  at 
the  rate  of  4  pecks  per  acre  may  be 
substituted  for  the  oats.  Another  mix- 
ture that  has  been  found  to  give  good 
results  in  supplying  pasturage  for  hogs 
consists  of  a  seeding  made  up  of  2  to 
3  pecks  of  rye,  5  to  6  pounds  of  crim- 
son clover,  and  2  pounds  of  Dwarf  Es- 
sex rape  seed.  Usually  with  rape  alone 
or  seeded  in  the  mixtures  indicated 
above,  the  grazing  may  be  started 
usually  within  thirty  to  sixty  days  after 
seeding.  Frequently  during  a  favor- 
able season  the  rape  may  be  lightly 
grazed  by  pigs  three  to  four  weeks 
after  seeding. 

In  pasturing  rape  the  hogs  should  not 
be  allowed  on  it  until  the  plants  are  at 
least  10  to  12  inches  high,  for  if  pas- 
tured before  this  time  the  young  plants 
will  be  likely  to  be  pulled  up  and  killed 
Care  should  be  exercised,  too,  that  the 
number  of  hogs  on  the  pasture  is  not 
so  large  as  to  keep  the  rape  too  closely 
grazed,  for  such  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  plants  and  the  life  of  the  pasture 
would  thereby  be  materially  shortened. 
After  being  grazed,  the  plants  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  get  well 
started  into  growth  before  being 
grazed  again.  By  dividing  the  field 
into  lots  these  may  be  pastured  in  suc- 
cession. If  sown  on  good  land  and 
properly  handled  one  acre  of  rape  will 
provide  grazing  for  10  to  12  hogs  for 
something  like  two  to  three  mnnths  or 
more. — C.  B.  Williams,  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  CATTLE 

IN  the  sections  of  the  country  where 
rigorous  winter  weather  prevails  care- 
ful attention  to  live  stock  will  repay  the 
farmer  for  his  trouble  many  times  over. 
In  too  many  instances  cattle  emerge 
from  the  winter  season  in  dull  listless 
emaciated  condition,  their  vitality 
sapped. 

Care  also  should  be  taken  to  keep 
bulls  in  good  condition.  The  practice 
of  keeping  the  bull  in  a  narrow,  dark, 
dirty  stall  at  the  far  end  of  the  barn 
during  the  winter  season  is  common 
and  usually  results  in  the  animal  be- 
coming dispirited  and  dull,  lacking  in 
the  necessary  ambition  and  vitality  to 
serve  the  herd  properly.  He  should 
have  as  good  a  place  in  the  barn  as 
the  best  cow  and  should  be  exercised 
regularly  and  kept  clean. 

Perhaps  the  most  necessary  item  of 
all  is  efficient  shelter.  A  structure  that 
protects  the  animals  from  rain,  snow 
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and  cold  winds,  and  provides  them  with 
a  comfortable  bed  is  usually  sufficient, 
but  it  must  be  dry.  Dry  quarters  are 
more  important  than  warm  quarters  for 
the  cow,  and  especially  so  for  the  fat- 
tening steer.  Drinking  ice-cold  water 
will  frequently  cause  indigestion  and  in 
the  case  of  pregnant  animals  may  be 
the  cause  of  abortions.  To  take  the 
chill  off  drinking  water  in  winter  is 
now  the  accepted  practice.  One  way  tc 
accomplish  this  is  to  surround  the 
water  tank  with  a  wooden  jacket  leav- 
ing a  space  about  a  foot  wide  be- 
tween to  be  filled  with  manure.  A 
heavy  lid  is  then  fitted  over  the  top  to 
be  lifted  only  when  cattle  are  watering 
or  during  the  warmer  parts  of  the  day. 

Too  frequently  the  farmer  is  lulled 
into  a  false  feeling  of  security  concern- 
ing his  stock  and  therefore  neglects  to 
take  the  proper  precautions  against  the 
ravages  of  disease  during  the  winter 
months.  While  it  is  true  that  milk 
fever,  hoven,  garget,  etc.,  occur  mora 
frequently  during  the  summer  season, 
cattle  are  by  no  means  exempt  fronx 
these  complaints  during  the  cold 
weather.  Thousands  of  cases  occur  in 
the  winter  and  the  foresighted  farmer 
will  be  prepared  accordingly  with  the 
most  modern  veterinary  appliances  for 
their  treatment,  lest  he  be  caught  un- 
awares.— A.  P. 
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Cheaper  cuts  are  being  used  on  the 
American  table.  Baby  beef,  pee-wee 
lambs  and  medium  butcher  hogs,  cut 
out  smaller  steak5,  roasts  and  chops. 
A  live  stock  scarcity  certainly  exists. 
Large  crops  continue  to  produce  al- 
most unlimited  feed  supplies.  Dis- 
eases have  enlarged  meat  producers' 
opport  nities.  Foreign  demands  are 
increasing.  The  live  stock  farmer  has 
never  faced  brighter  prospects.  But 
mere  facing  will  not  get  us  very  far 
unless  we  hear  the  command  'For- 
ward, March  I" 


The  University  of  Missouri  has  just 
opened  at  Columbia  a  new  $50,000  hog 
cholera  serum  plant,  to  supply  all  the 
demands  of  Missouri  farmers.  It  will 
handle  1,500  hogs  for  serum  production 
every  day,  and  a  like  number  to  pro- 
duce virus  for  hyper-immunization. 


One  of  the  best  known  methods  for 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  around  the 
hog  pens  or  poultry  houses,  is  to  make 
a  solution  of  a  tablespoonful  of  com- 
mercial lye  to  a  pail  of  water  and  spray 
the  fences,  troughs  and  entire  premises 
at  least  once  a  week.  This  solution 
kills  the  disease  bacteria. 


Raise  one  80-bushel 
crop  and  you'll  make 
more  money  than  by 
raising  three  45-bushel 
crops.  Good  seed,  good 
seed  bed,  proper  till-  tjVi^j 
age  and  sufficient  ^ 
suitable  plantfood,  t 
make  the  80-bushel 
crop. 

Our  special  com 
bulletin  tells  the 
whole  story. 

The  Middle  West  Soil 
Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  AMOciation 
902  Pottal  Telegraph  BIdg. 

Chicago  10 


,  -  -  -      _  To  Ibtrodue* 

oar  wonderful  B«wj,iteinol  V^#^^  

l«Mb<llf  not*  iDQilo  bjr  mall.  j^H,;,^Jit^^ 
VioHn,  OulUr,  Mudolln,  Pluo.OrfU  or  BrUt  ^ 
Bftod.  will  flT«  jQU  m  d&Ddjr  lDslnim«nl  ftbaolvtoW  l^i^  and  nm 
Min  to  mako  too  a  player  or  no  eharfo.  Compioto  ontfll  raEC 
gpaolal  offer  to  flnl  pupil.    Write  at  «an.  tUMnlAIIO'4 

coMMWHDPici  wm.  or  mosK,  D»t  «4  oiiwai  a. 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdr- 
pamt.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all 
that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather 
proof,  fire  pioof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  ad- 
heres to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads 
and  looks  hke  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth 
as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  788  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  saveja  good  manyjdoUara. 
Write  today. 


En c I N  c  Prices  DowN; 

A'ri  OTH  E-  R  ■      _  ■  r^~^~l 
OTCH  !  Ji^Mi 


Look 

at  these  Prices! 

2  H-P.  $34.95  :     4H-P.  $69.75; 
6  H-P.  $97.75:  8  H-P.  $139.65;  12  H-P.  $219.90. 

Other  aize»  up  to  22  fl-P,  proportionally  low. 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User! 

Why  pay  two  prices  for  any  good  engine,  ( 

or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  anknown  engine, 
when  the  "WITTB"  costs  so  little,  and  eaves  you  all  the  risk. 


LET  ME  send  yea 
a  "WrmE"  en- 
gine to  earn  its 
own  cost  while  yon 
pay  for  it  It's 
cheaper  than 
doing  without  one. 
I  have  proved  that  to 
thousands  who  are 
BOW  WITTE  Dsers. 

Ed.  B.  WItte. 


WITTE  ENCINES,KcroscncGasolinc&  Gas 


stationary.  Portablo 
and  Saw-rls  StyUa. 


liberal  5- Year  Guaranty  EASY  TERMS. 

GET  yonr  engine  from  an  engrtne  specialist.  It  ia  cheaper  and  easier  to  own  a  "WITTE"  enpne  than 

A II       iir-  I  k..._  ..„»i,t«..  K.^*-  niolra  *°  d°  without  ODB.  My  New  Offer  makes  it  easier  to  get 

All  my  life  I  have  done  nothlnsr  but  make  the  work  done  by  machinery  than  by  muscle  or  brute 

en^nes.   The  success  of  my  customers  power.  No  need  now  to  get  along  without  a  "  WITTE.'^ 

and  nothing  else,  makes  my  success.  iMam/  Rnrkk  VV<»^  ^^"^  Book— the 
I've  simply  got  to  sell  better  engines.   I  can't       •  ,        „    TT  ","<^'  '"k'*'^.''''.?'* 

In..  ..^.TXnaUo  V.O..L.  tka  engine  businest^tplams  all.   It  tells  you  how  to  be 

lose  money  on  an  engine  and  make  back  the  ^ure  in  yourlfcectlon.  even  if  you  doD't  nick 

loss  on  Bomethmg  else.  My  factory  is  the  only  •'WITTE."  Send  me  your  address  today,  so  I  can 

one.  that  started  in  the  engine  business  27  send  you  this  book  FREE  with  my  N( 

i^''^%7*i^e\^'^^'::,7±^^     ED.H. WITTE.     Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 

whidi  tt  aUrted.  Only  WITTE  engine-  "J "  ^-l  "••»."'"«•"""  ""'"^ 

an^tty  lias  made  that  possible.  2824  Oakland  Avs.,Kansas  City,Me, 


iHOWTOJUDGEi 
ANJN6INE 

BCAD  THIS  BOOK 

seme  rou  Bur 

IT  IS  SENT  fD££ 
fORTHEASKlUe 
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From  Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Kimball  Pianos 


Are  Pleasing  in  Tone 


Kimball  Pianos  are  the  choice  of  the 
great  musicians  of  America.  Kimball  Pianos 
were  the  choice  of  the  mothera  and  ^andmothers  of  the 
present  generation  and  they  are  the  choice  of  a  largrer 
narabar  of  present  day  purchasers  than  any  other  one 
make  of  piano  in  the  world.  There  is  every  reason 
why  the  Kimball  should  be  your  choice. 

Make  Home  a  Play  House 

No  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 
should  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  home  for 
entertainment.  With  the  wonderful  Kimball  Solo 
Player-Piano  the  young,  the  old,  even  the  invalid— indoor 
folks— can  play  any  and  all  kinds  of  music  and  as  if  by 
magic  change  adreary,  bumdrumbome  intoa  palaceof 
music — agood  place  to  be. 

Cataiogi,  Prices,  Termi,  Mailed  Free  on  Request 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  have  our  beau- 
tiful illustrated  catalogs,  our  FACTORY  DIS- 
TRIBUTING PRICES  and  our  easy  credit  terms  on 
Kimball  Pianos  and  the  Kimball  Solo  Player-Piano. 
Send  for  them  today.  The  coupoD  below,  a  postal  card 
or  letter  brings  them. 

$025  a  Month 

^™  ■    Buys  a  Genuine 

KIMBALL 

ORGAN 

At  Factory  Prices 

Mu«lc  ln»tnio- 

*  N>»  Dl.«r.rn 

Syatwmlf  you  writ*  atone*. 

Yoa  can  now  buy  the 
famoua  Kimball  OrKana  di- 
rect from  the  makt-ra  at 
factory  pricea.  Wo  will 
•end  tnem  to  reliable  pro- 

?Ie  anywhere,  to  be  paid 
or  on  our  extrenn-ly  eoay 
payment  plaii-»2. 26  month 

ly  and  opwarda.  if  desired.  _  _   

Operating  tho  iBrscat  piano  and  t^^T 
oritin  factory  In  the  world,  employing  th.  Iar«eat  capll^,  buy- 
ing raw  material  In  the  ireatcat  quantity  for  cai|h-th«  Kimball 
ayatam  of  monufact.irinit  and  dii.tributin«:  poaitiyaljr  aavoa  »oa 
925  to  SSO  on  atrictly  first-claaa  orKana. 

Send  Today  for  Money-Saving  Plan 
and  Free  Catalog 

tJoder  no  clrcumaUncea  can  you  afford  to  boy  or  cooaldeT  luir 

other  Oman  until  you  have  our  money-aavInK  propoaltJon.  Our 
half  century'a  manufacturing  ezperlaace.  our  fli^cUlly  atronx 
soarantee  mean  much  to  y 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.,  2022  KimbaU  HaU.  CUcue 

Ftoue  send  me  FREE  \  Pf  uio  >  C&talosa.  fsctory  dU- 

'  PUver  PUno  1  .. 
tzibntinff  pricea  and  MoBlcal  Herftld,  conUlotnff  two  pretty  ■on«« 
with  words  and  musie  FREE.   Mwk  iaatrumaat  you  «•  InUr^ 
eated  io. 


AGENTS 


SAFETY 
LANTERN 
.   ELECTRIC  TUBO.LITE 

JUST  OUT-;-WONDERFUL  SELLER— No 
danger  of  lire  io  barna»  garages,  warehouoea^ 
etc.  Can  be  carried  aoywhere.  Uae  ordinary 
dry  batteries.  Refill  any  place.  Selling  like 
wildfire.  Agenta  say  stock  ia  sold  out  before 
they  fairly  get  started,  $10.00  dally  aaay^ 
Write  today  for  terms  o<  FREE  SAMPLE. 

THOMAS  LANTERN  CO. 
3904  Borne  Street  Dayton.  OMo 

V^eterinary  Course  at  Home 

$1  "500  A  YEAR 
<pXa7VV   sinj  upwards 

can  be  made  by  takinE  oat 
Veterinary  course  at  home 
daring  spare  time.  Taagbt 
in  simplest  EnElisb.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Graduates 
assistedingetting  locations 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
teach  of  all.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particalats 
The  London  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School  Dept.  3. 
London,  Ontario,  Caaada 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 

writes:  "I  took  the  course 
for  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  but  the  success  I  had 
started  me  In  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man." 
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Buying  Clover  Seed 

THERE  are  a  number  of  important 
points  to  keep  in  mind  if  onje  ex- 
pects to  get  clover  seed  that  will 
grow  and  produce  a  good  stand.  Purity 
comes  first.  Much  of  the  clover  seed 
on  the  market  is  contaminated  with 
weed  seed.  Hundreds  of  bushels  of 
Canada  thistle,  ox-eye  daisy,  buckhorn 
and  other  troublesome  field  pests  have 
been  sold  in  clover  seed  for  $8  to  $15 
per  bushel.  On  our  own  farm  we  have 
frequently  found  weeds  that  we  never 
had  seen  before  coming  up  after  clover 
seeding. 

Securing  new  seed  is  the  second  im- 
portant consideration.  It  can  be  told 
jargely  by  its  color.  Recently  I  exam- 
ined several  samples  of  clover  seed, 
which  showed  a  great  difference  in 
color.  The  new  seed  had  a  slightly 
greenish  tinge  which  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  freshly  hulled.  This  color 
may  also  appear  as  a  reddish  green  or 
slightly  brown.  There  should  also  be 
a  large  number  of  dark  or  black  seeds. 
As  the  stock  gets  older  these  dark- 
colored  seeds  fade,  the  bright  shiny  ap- 
>earance  disappears  and  the  seeds  shrivel 
and  dry. 

Plumpness  is  the  third  essential.  Seed 
that  is  well  matured  is  more  likely  to 
be  plump  than  is  immature  seed. 

If  the  seed  is  pure,  bright,  shiny  and 
plump  you  are  reasonably  certain  of 
getting  a  good  stand  of  clover.  Do  not 
trust  too  much  to  your  eyes  alone.  Use 
a  small  magnifying  glass  to  examine 
the  seed.  It  is  well  to  place  a  few  seeds 
between  two  moist  blotters  to  see  if 
they  will  grow.  A  high  per  cent  of 
germination  is  essential  to  a  heavy  clover 
stand.  Never  purchase  impure  seed  at 
any  price.  You  may  have  to  spend  more 
time,  energy  and  money  getting  rid  of 
the  weeds  than  the  clover  is  worth 
There  is  good  clover  seed  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  if  a  little  care  is  exercised  in 
purchasing,  the  farmer  will  be  able  to 
get  what  he  wants. 

After  good  seed  is  secured,  it  should 
be  sown  with  some  care.  It  may  be 
sown  on  wheat  land  in  late  February 
or  in  March  when  the  ground  is  honey- 
combed by  frost,  or  in  May  after  the 
ground  has  dried  and  cracked.  If  sown 
after  the  ground  has  become  dry,  good 
results  are  secured  by  running  a  seeder 
or  light  harrow  over  the  field  after  the 
seed  is  sown.  If  the  oats  ground  is 
seeded  to  clover  it  is  best  to  put  on  the 
seed  before  the  last  harrowing  or  drag 
ging  so  it  will  be  well  covered. 

Clover  revels  in  lime.  It  will  not  do 
well  on  sour  or  poorly  drained  land. 
Test  your  soil  with  litmus  paper,  and 
if  it  is  sour  apply  lime.  Use  the  caustic 
form  or  ground  limestone,whichever 
you  can  purchase  the  cheaper,  based  on 
the  amount  of  calcium  oxide  contained 
in  it.  Barnyard  manure  is  sometimes 
likely  to  increase  the  amount  of 
weeds,  timothy  and  other  grasses  to 
the  detriment  of  the  clover.  Avail- 
able plant  food  contained  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers  will  insure  a  good 
stand  if  the  first  essentials  in  selecting, 
testing  and  sowing  the  seed  have  been 
observed. — J.  W.  Henderoth,  Marshall 
Co.,  W.  Va. 
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come.  Sometimes  these  records  show 
that  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire farm  acreage  does  not  produce 
enough  to  pay  its  way. 

One  farm  on  which  we  recently  took 
records  has  40  acres  of  poorly  drained 
land  that  in  its  present  condition  is 
practically  worthless.  Twenty-live  dol- 
lars per  acre  spent  in  drainage  will  make 
this  40  acre  tract  the  equal  of  any  ia 
that  district,  and  good  land  is  selling 
there  at  $150  per  acre. 

The  successful  business  man  tries  to 
weed  out  all  unprofitable  enterprises  and 
to  expand  those  that  pay  a  profit.  Un- 
profitable acres  cannot  always  be  dis- 
posed of  as  readily  as  boarder  cows, 
but  usually  they  can  be  improved  until 
they  become  profit-bearing.  If  the  in- 
come from  such  land  cannot  be  in-  \ 
creased  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  labor 
spent  upon  it  can  be  reduced  until  the 
income  at  least  pays  the  cost  of  labor. 
—J.  C.  McDowell. 


FIXING  THE  POOR  ACRES 

We  hear  many  uncomplimentary 
things  said  about  the  unprofitable  dairy 
cow — the  boarder  cow  that  is  supported 
from  the  profits  of  the  remainder  of  the 
herd.  On  many  farms  the  unprofitable 
dairy  cow  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  boarder.  Low  yielding 
acres,  like  boarder  cows,  are  often 
fatal  to  successful  farming.  Our 
compact,  sour  soils,  or  soils  low  in 
humus  greatly  r*duce  net  profits  and 
are  a  frequent  cause  of  minus  labor  in- 


COMMUNITY  LIME  CRUSHING 

A PERMANENT  or  profitable  ag- 
riculture without  a  sweet  soil  is 
among  the  impossible  things.  A 
sweet  soil  means  land  containing  plenty 
of  lime. 

We  are  told  to  apply  carbonate  of 
lime  to  our  land.  Carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  general  farm  sense  is  nothing  in 
the  world  except  ground  limestone.  The 
lime  rock  found  on  so  many  farms 
when  reduced  to  dust  makes  a  soil 
sweetener  which  can  not  be  excelled 
for  cheapness  or  efficiency.  Of  course 
burned  lime  is  more  concentrated  in  its 
effect,  but  ground  limestone  does  just 
as  well  when  twice  as  much  is  applied. 
Thus,  if  two  tons  of  burned  lime  are 
recommended,  an  application  of  four 
tons  of  ground  limestone  will  do  just 
as  much  good. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  communi- 
ties should  furnish  their  own  lime  dust. 
In  most  localities  there  is  abundance 
of  limestone  at  hand.  All  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  pick  it  up  and  grind  it  into 
dust.  I  have  seen  old  worn-out  sour 
fields,  where  the  sorrel  was  thick  and 
clover  would  not  grow,  almost  crying 
out  for  lime.  Yet  on  the  hillside  not 
half  a  mile  away  were  great  outcrops 
of  limestone  waiting  only  to  be  ground 
and  made  into  the  medicine  which 
would  bring  legumes  and  fertility  to 
the  sour  places. 

We  hear  everywhere  the  cry  for 
farmers  to  cooperate.  It  has  a  good 
ring,  too.  Why  can  not  the  start  of 
community  cooperation  be  made  in 
grinding  limestone?  A  half  dozen  farm- 
ers could  chip  in  and  buy  a  crusher  and 
then  work  together  crushing  limestone, 
just  as  they  do  in  threshing  grain  or 
butchering,  or  filling  the  silo.  The  lime 
crushing  could  be  done  in  slack  times. 
I  doubt  if  any  other  farm  job  would 
pay  any  better  in  the  long  run. 

The  state  prisons  are  crushing  lime- 
stone for  the  farmers  in  some  sections. 
But  they  cannot  begin  to  supply 
enough.  It  seems  to  be  that  the  thing 
to  do  in  most  localities  is  for  the  farm- 
ers to  club  together,  buy  a  crusher,  and 
make  their  own  lime  dust  out  of  their 
own  lime  rock,  putting  it  on  their  own 
fields  and  reaping  the  results  for  them- 
selves in  the  next  crop.— Amos  Patter- 
son, of  Wisconsin. 


Any  reader  of  American  Farming 
who  wants  Henry  Ford's  beautiful 
bird  book,  entitled  "Helping  to  Save  $800,- 
000,000  a  Year,"  may  secure  it  free  by 
addressing  their  request  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Lie- 
bold,  Secretary  to  Henry  Ford,  Detroit, 
Midi, 
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AMERICAN  FARMING 

Mister  Farmer^ 
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ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD,  OR  WRITE  TODA 
FOR  CATALOGS  AND  INFORMATION 


NEED 
MILLWORK? 


We  publish  a  book 
of  over  100  pages , 
devoted  entirely  to 
mill  work  bar«aina. 
Everything  in  mill 
work  ftt  mill  prices 
is  included  in  thta 
ffreat  book .  Ix)ok ! 
Doors  75c  up. 
windows  38c  up. 
Write  for  our 
Free  Mill  Work 
Catalog  today. 
It  will  pay  you 
biff. 


S^|||%97  Buys  all  Lumber,  Mlllwork.  Hardware, 
/  Hn^  Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7-Room 
*  House  With  Reception  and  Bath  Rooms 


If  you  are  about  to  build  a 
new  house,  barn  or  KamKe,  or 
any  kind  of  buildins,  send  for 
our  big  Book  of  House  Plana, 
which  Bhowa  about  100  designs 
of  buildinaa  at  prices  ranginpr. 
for  all  material ,  from  $79.00 
up.  We  show  the  buiid- 
inga  in  beautiful  col- 
ored   and   half  tone 
pictures,  give  full 
description  of  materia] 
needed,  quote  actual 
mill  prices  for  them, 
e:  i  V  e  BpeciGcations, 
show  plans   and  ex- 
plain in  detail  about 
everything.    Be  sure 
and  get  this  book 
for  information  and 
reference,    if  you 
intend  to  build. 


^^TRADE  with; 


LUMBE 

Send  US  a  list  o 
need  and  getourgenuiuB    oaw  -^^^h 
Mill"   prices   delivered  at  your  7^^| 
station.     Free,  new.  guaranteed 
grades.     Shipped   direct  from  our 
yards  at  Cairo.  111.,  St.  Louia  Mo., 
So.  Pine  Belt  or    near  Seattle,  Wash, 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


and  read  our  g 
to  send  you  any  of  our 
light  running.  noiBeless, 

faultless  Sewing  Machi  

(about  20  styles),  at  $6.96 
to  $22.9.5  on  30  days'  free 
trial.    No  money  to  us  in  ad- 
vance: try  the  machine  30  days;  if  it  suits 
send  the  money,  if  not  return  at  our  ex- 
pense.  Catalog  shows  machine^  in  actual 
oak  colors,  gives  full  details  and  makes  or- 
dering eo  easy  and  safe  that   a  child  can  Order 
with  perfect  safety.    Write  today. 


and  border  to  paper  a  bi(p  room, 
a  Write  t  day  for  our  free  book  of 
I  over  100  big  samples  of  wall 

I  paper  and  st  e  this  O^ntiy  paper; 

■  o  our  exquisite  1915  papers 
isisting  of   plain    and  rich 

I  heavy  embosBed  gold,  oatmeal, 
jjrass  cloth,  leather,  tiffany,  silk 
and  creton  effects  at  6c  to  40c  a 
I  roll  of  16  yards.  Finest  varnished 

■  ■b22c  a  double  roll.  Combma- 
..„n  matched  with  cut-out  bor- 

eady  for  hanging:  at  1  l-2c  a  yd.  up.  Wall  paper  for  all  rooms  di- 
rect to  vou  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at  in  carload  lota,  bee  for  yourseJI 
-don't  wait.  Get  samples  now-today-and  see  our  wonderously  beau- 
tiful art  papers,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand ffM  premium  oner. 


60  Egg  $O90  140  Egg  $C 
Incubator  **  Incuhator 


Incubator  ' 


We  will  send  you  an  incubator 
on  30  days'  trial,  guaranteed  to 
hatch  as  large  a  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  asany  incubator 
made,  regardless  of  name  or 
price;  60  to  240  egg  incubators 
at  $3.90  to  $19.85;  60  to  240 
chick  brooders  at  |2.25  to 
$15.25,  Equally  startling,  low 
prices  on  poultry  supplies  of 

all  kinds.   Send  for  our  Special  Incubator  ^ 
Catalog  and  see  for  yourself  the  greatest  and  best  line  in  the  woHd  of  inco- 
batortj  and  poultryman'a  supplies. 


$8.40  Paints  a  Big  House 

If  you  need  paint  or  varnish 
for  any  purpose  whatever, 
before  you  buy.  write  us  and 
say.  "Send  me  your  special 
paint  color  sample  book"which 
willHho.v  ouover  125  SAM- 
PLE COLORS  of  Smyth's  6 
year  guaranteed  paint  and  var- 
nish for  every  purpose.  No 
better  paint  made,  regardless 
of  name  or  brand.  1  gallon  will 
cover  25U  pquare  fe.-h  with  2 
Coatr  " 


paint  S 


est: 


SOcagnllon,  floor  paint  ggc^a  gaiion'and"pa'into' 
varnishes  and  stains  for  ev.-rvthing  at  world's 
lowest  prices.    Write  now— today. 


14c 


A  Rod  for  Barb  Wire  Bottom 
Galvanized  Farm  Fencing: 

Write  today  for 
our  wire  fencing 
catalog,  which 
quoU^B  actualmill 
prices  on  all  kinds 
of  wirefarmfenc- 
ing  as  low  as  13 
l-2c  a  rod :  also 
poultry  fencing, 
gates, farm  gates 
pot  stands, 


I  t 


fence .  ornament- 
al iron  fencing, 
wire  cloth,  cem- 
etery lot  fencing, 
poultry  wire, 
screen  doora  and 
everything  in  this  line  yoa  can  think  of.  Be  sure  to  get  Jiebook. 


Washing  Machine  35c  up 

Buyyourwife  aWash- 
ing  Machine.  Run  with 
hand  or  foot  power, 
gasoline  en- 
igineorelec- 
it  r  i  c  f  t  y  . 
Easy.  lig>it 


_  _  n  n  I  n  g  „ 
8  i  m  p  I  e 
mechanism. 


Write  today  for  Special  Catalog  No. 
16,  showing  all  our  Washing  ma- 
chine. Wringers,  Wash  Boilers  and 
all  goods  used  on  wash  day  also  full 
line  of  Kitchen  Utensils.  Wholesale 
^icesfrjrevervthin^^^^^^^^^^^ 


4  Rooms  Furnished  Complete  $79.35 

Includes  furniture,  curtains,  china,  kitchen  ware,  everything  to  completely 

farnjBh  four  rooms  and  start  rfiiht  in  house- 
keepine.     Write   for  our  Special  Furniture 
Cataloa  and  Bee  this  and  other  outfita.  Single 
E~5u*  "J  furniture  cheaper  than  dealers  in 
amall  citiee  and  towns  can  boy 
it  for  in  carload  lots.    We  aefl 
dininir  chairs  at  68c  up;  fancy 
rockers  $1  36  up;  kitchen  cab- 
inets    $2.98    up;  sideboards 
S8.95  up;  c!inin(t  tables  t«.95 
up;  bedroom  suites  $4.96  up: 
parlor  suites  $14.95  up;  couch- 
es $0.85  up;  bed  outfits  $6.95 
up;  metal  beds  $1.36  up;  mat- 
tresses   $1.96   np;  and  cor-^O 
"  —      ■  ^„  — 


spondingrly  lo 
every  other  kind  i 
furniture.  Wrice 


a'ke'of  OmWi 
loday— for  the  Furniture  Cat^Off. 


Big  Room  Size  $1  72 
Floor  Rugs        |  — 


Yard  Wide 


INGRAINS 


Up 


ythi 


Save  one-half.  Let  us  fur- 
nish your  rugs,  carpets  and 
floor  coverings.  Write  for 
our  Srecial  Carpet  Catalog. 

the  most  woriderlul  booK  in 
the  world  on  floor  covering. 
Pictures  in  colors,  as  goods 
actually  look.  You  see  the 
real  colors  and  pattern  of 
the  goods,  the  same  as  if 
you  were  in  ourstore.  Hemp 
carpet  12c  per  yard;  rag 
carpet  32c  per  yard  up-  vel- 
vet 68c  per  yard  up:  Brus- 
sels per  yard62c  up;  Axmin- 
ster  95c  per  yard  up;  small 
rnga  25c  up;  room  size  rugs 
$1.72  up;  stair  carpet  11c 
per  yaid  up;  straw  matting 
.1  cloth  ;t2c  per  eq.  yd,  up;  linoleum  34c  per  sq. 

ngs  at  very  low  pricea. 


Farmers-Getthis  book 


Write  today  and  aay,  "Send me 
your  big  Special  Farm  Imple- 
ment  Cataloj?/*  and  see  for 
yourself  our  big,  complete  line 
of  latest  improved  1915  model 
farm  implements  in  colors. 
Standard  makes  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  work.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Free  trial  rfven. 
Half  your  dealer's  price.  Look  I 
Walking  plows  S3. 20  up;  sulky  plow 
$22.50up;  disc  harrows  $13.25  up; 
cultivators  $9.75  up:  grsin  drills 
$10.76  up:  com  planters  $7.25  up; 
mowers  S33  up;  feed  cutters  $2.40 
Up;  feed  grinders  $1.60  up.  and 
every  kind  of  farm  implement 
made  atproportionately  low  prices. 
Get  the  book  sure  before  buying. 


$18.95-30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  send  yoa  one  of  our  5-year  guaranteed  1  H  H.  P.  air 
cooled  gasoline  engines  at  $18.95,  or  any  of  our  famous  high-grade 
10-year  guaranteed  hopper-cooledFaultless  Engines  fromlj^  to 
12  H.  P.,  without  any  money  in  advance^  and  you  can  use  It  30 
days  free,  at  our  risk.  Our  prices^are  the 
lowest — our  engine 
want  to  show  you, 
Free  Gasoline 
Engine  Catalog 
—  see  our  full 
line  of  engines. 
Read  our  won- 
derful trial  offer 
and  convince  your- 
self that  we  beat 
them  all. 


28Gaufi'e  Steel  Roofing  $1.74  Sq, 

What  do  you  think  of 
this?  Guaranteed  28 
guage  eteel  roofing  at 
$1.74  per'square;  ready 
roofing  59c  per  square, 
rubber  roofing  77c  per 
square;  slate  roofing 
$2  05  per  square- build- 
ing paper  31c  for  500 
ft.  roll;  wall  board  $2 
per  square;  ornamen- 
tal steel  ceUing  $2.22 
per  square  and  kin- 
dred goods  at  equally  low  prices. 
Write  today  for  our  big  Special  R  .of- 
ing  Catalog,  buy  here  and  save  a  lot 
of  money  on  yonr  roofing  bill.  


Galvanized  Rust -Proof  SO  T3 
Steel  Tanks 

Best  in  the  world.  Made 
of  U.  S.  aUndarJ  20  gauge 
steel,  h.-avily  galvanized, 
all  seams  locked  aud  sol- 
dered through,  so  no  edges 
come  in  contact  with  water. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  rust 
proof.  Round,  oblong  or 
square.   40-ffajl.  tsnka  J2.73  up;_8  S-4  baml  tanks  $3  65  up.  If 


BATH  TUB  $5.40 


Bath  tubs,  bathroom 
outfits,  lavatories, 
closets,  kitchen  sinks 
and  plumbing  sup- 
plies and  goods  of  all  ki  nds 
at  half  retail  prices.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  U  and  see 
for  yoorself.  


Hardware  Cata- 
log Free 

Shows  a  gigantic  two-million  dollar 
Stock  of  liyht  and  heavy  hardware— every 
article  there  that  you  will  find  in  any  first 
class  cily  hardware  store.  Goods  are 
beat  standard  makes,  same  as  all  reli- 
able hardware  dealers  Bell,  hut  prices 
are  1>4  to  1-2  less  than  retail  dealers'. 
Ours  is  the  best  hardware  in  the  world, 
at  lowest  prices  in  the  world.  Convince 
yourself—send  today  for  our  big  Fre« 
Special  Hardware  Catalog  and  get 
posted  on  genuine  factory  prices. 


j^.60 


S  GALLON  STEEL  $ 
MILK  CANS  ONLY 

Wrought  sheet  steel,  double  seamed  riveted, 
3inned  and  recinned.  neck  and  bov/l  drawn  in 
one  piece.  Base  is  double  seamed  tu  body  and 
oracket  by  heavy  steel  hoop.  Base  and  body 
full  lined,  smooth  inside  seams;  ensilv  cleaned 

6  gallon  size,  weight  12  pounds.  $1.60  8  gallon 
size,  weight  15  pounds,  2.10  10  pall.  n  size, 
weight  17  pounds.  2.30.  Order  from  this  adv 
If  cans  don'tj-uit.  return  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  all  ynur  mone-.  Order  today  or 
write  for  Special  Catalog  No.  13,  und  see  pic- 
tures and  full  details  of  all  our  milk  cans  and 
dairy  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  wonderfully  tow 
prices. 


BRASS  TRIMMED  TEAM  HARNESS 


$3100 


•  three-ply 


'ith  brass  hooks  and  ter- 


Made  from  No.  1  oak-tanned  extra  choice  packers'  heavy  steer  hide;  all  parte  eX' 
actly  uniform  in  thickneas, weight  and  strength.  Every  strap  la  equal  weight,  strong- 
ly sewed,  reinforced  where  necessary  and  two 
where  greatest  strain  cornea. 

Bridles— 3-4  in    short  check,  spotted  fronts,  nose  bands 
brass  rosettes  and  long  round  side  cheeks.  Lines— l-in..l8ft., 
with  snapa.    Hames— Red.  iron  bound,  with  brass  balls,  bolt 
style  and  Cooper's  jointed  clips.  Traces— 1 1-2  in..  6  ft.  long 
3-pIy  heavy  trace  leather,  adjusted  with  Champion  traci 
buckle.    Pads— Hair  stuffed  pads      '  '  '         '  " 
rets,  edged  with  brass  spots. 
1  1-4  in.  adjus'able  market  straps. 
BacH  Straps— 1-in..  with  trace  car- 
riage   and    cruppers    to  buckle. 
Breeching— Folded,  with  heavy  lay- 
er, 7-8  in.  side  straps  with  enapa. 
Hip  Straps— Henvy.  1-in.  .with  safe, 
edked   with    bmsa   spots   on  hip 
atraps.    Breast  Straps— 1  1-2 
in.,  with  huckle  snaps  and 
slide.  Martlngales-l  l-41n., 
with  7-8  in.  collar  straps. 
Belly  Bands  —  FolHed,  with 

11-4  in.  layer.  Price,  less  coUars.ll-Zln.  trace— $31.00.  For  1  3-4  in.  trace,  add  $1.25,  Weight 
about  80  pounds.  Everything  in  horse  goods  and  horse  findings  at  wholesale  prices.  Order  harness 
here  or  write  for  SPECIAL  HARNESS  CATALOG  and  see  our  full  line  and  low  prices. 


Vehicles? 


We  undcrBell  all.  Send 
for  our  Special  Vehicle 
Catalog  and  see  our  top 
Buggies  at  $31.50,jCart6 
$U.4S,  Runalioutsjat.OO. 
Surries  $54.00.  Farm 
Wagons  and  Trucks 
$30.00,  Spray  Wagons 
$45. 00 and  all  kinds  of  ve- 


Manure  $/l  OOO I  Complete  $I:Q80 

SPREADER  ^^—|with  TRUCK  UO— 

Wewill  Bend  you  on  30  days*  free  trial  Smyth's 
grade  manure  spreader  possessing  all 
latestimprovements, 
as  good  in  quality  as 
anymanure  spreader 
manufactured,  re- 
gardless   of  name, 
make  or  price,  and 
with  it  we  will  send 
guarantee  which  affords  you  ab 
solute    Becurity.     If  interested, 
^ODavs'V^  /  //  W  \   y/    ^^^^^  for  our    Special  Manure 
rPFF     v^/  f  \  spreader  Catalog    which  shows 

.J^^^  ^^^fefefi^i^^  large,  fine  pictures  of  our  manure 
TRIAL  — -"-"^  spreader  and  its  parts,  give  full 

detailed  descriptions,  which  wifl  convince  you  that  our  manure 
preader  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Also  full  details  of  our  won- 
erful  30  day  trial  offer  and  our  liberal  security  euarantee.  Be  sure 
nd  get  this  bonk  if  you  are  out  for  a  bargain. 


^^'"ugr^ggr/o"'*  lOHN  M.  SMYTH  Im^CO.,  150  to  172  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  ills. 
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NEW 

Mr.  Edison^s  Wonderful 

New  Instrument 

WRITE  today  for  our  new  Edison 
catalog — that  tells  you  all  about 
the  wonderful  new  model  Edi- 
son and  our  nelv  Exlison  offer! 


and  quar- 
ietU».  All 


toill  be  yonra  with  the  Edimn  in  your  home. 


npu     f\f(af  Wc  will  send  you  the  n«cmodcI 
1  ne  v/ner  Edison  PhonoKraph  and  your 
choice  of  all  the  brand  new  records  on  an  abso- 
lutely free  loan.    We  want  you  to  hear  all  the 
waltzes,  two-steps,  vaudevilles,  minstrels,  grand  op- 
eras, the  old  sacred  hymns,  every  kind  of  comic  and 
popular  music,  also  your  choice  ot  the  highest-grade 
concerts  and  operas,  aa  rendered  by  the  world's 
greatest  artists.  Entertain  your  family  and  friends. 
I  Then  when  von  are  through  teith  the  outfit,  l/ou  mav 
send  It  bad  at  our  expense. 
REMEMBER,  not  a  penny  down — no  deposit — 
no  guarantee — no  C  O  D.  to  us — no  obligations 
to  buy — a  full  freetrlaliayont  own  home — direa 
from  us — direct  to  you.    Returnable  at  our  ex- 
pense or  payable  (If  you  want  to  keep  It)  at  the 
rock-bottom  price  direct  from  us. 

TVio  Reaenn  •  are  tremendously  proud 
1  ne  rvcdauil  •  of  this  magnlflccnt  new  In- 
Instrument  When  you  get  It  in  your  town  we  tnow 
everybody  will  say  that  nothing  like  It  has  ever 
been  heard — so  we  are  pretty  sure  that  at  least  some 
one.  If  not  you,  then  somebody  else,  will  want  to  buy 
one  of  these  new  style  Edisons,  especiallv  as  they  are 
being  offered  now  at  the  most  astounding  roct-tottom 
priceaod  on  easy  termsaslow  asafew  dollars  amonlh. 

Our  New  Edison  Catalog 
Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  In  a  letter 
(or  Just  the  coupon)  Is  enough.    No  obligations  In 
asking  for  the  catalog.    Get  this  oCTer — while  this 
offer  lasts.    Fill  out  the  coupon  now — today. 
F.  K.  Babson,  Ellion  Phonagriph  Distribatori 

8712edlson  Block,  Chicago,  III. 
CanadlanOfflce — 355  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


To 

F.  K.  BABSON, 

'^Ediaca  PhoaoBraph  Diitributortt 

DepL  3712£diwn Blodi.  Qiogo.  ID. 

Ge«fl«m«n.— Please  send  me  your  New  Edison  Cat- 
[  aloir  and  full  particulars  of  year  free  trial  oSer  on  | 
I  the  Dew  model  Edison  Phonograph. 

Name.. 


Address  „ 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


Getting  All  the  Cream 

OUR  farmers  need  better  schools, 
better  roads,  deeper  plowing,  more 
stock  and  more  legumes.  Their 
needs  are  many,  but  if  I  were  going  to 
sum  up  in  any  one  statement  the  greatest 
number  of  these  needs,  I  would  say  that 
our  farmers  need  those  methods  and 
machines  which  will  enable  them  to 
prevent  waste. 

Take  the  milk,  cream  and  butter 
business,  for  instance.  In  the  old  days 
when  cows  and  butter  and  labor  were 
cheap,  it  was  unnecessary  to  keep  such 
a  close  eye  upon  dairying  methods. 
Today,  with  the  high  price  of  feed- 
stuffs,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
adopt  saving  methods  in  order  to  carry 
on  dairying  with  profit. 

Taking  the  country  over,  dairy  cows 
have  increased  in  value  5.28  per  cent 
per  head  since  1910.  Most  farmers  will 
probably  deny  that  it  costs  them  $61 
to  raise  a  two-year-old  heifer,  but  if 
they  would  keen  an  accurate  count  of 
all  the  feed,  labor,  time,  interest  and 
insurance,  they  would  doubtless  find 
that  these  figures  are  not  far  wrong. 
The  price  of  butter  has  increased  44.9 
per  cent  since  1899.  One-fourth  of  the 
dairy  cows  in  this  country  do  not  nay 
for  their  keep  and  nearly  one-fourth 
more  yield  no  profit.  Not  only  are 
American  farmers  losing  money  on 
their  own  dairy  products,  but  foreign 
farmers  are  making  money  by  compet- 
ing with  us  at  our  own  prices.  Some- 
thing over  1,900,000  pounds  of  butter 
were  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Siberia 
and  Canada  from  July  to  November, 
1913. 

In  order  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  dairy  industry  in  foreign  countries, 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  the 
American  farmer  to  adopt  scientific 
means  of  saving.  One  of  our  state  ex- 
periment stations  found  that  cream  sep- 
arators would  save  the  farmers  of  that 
state  alone  a  sum  amounting  to  $2,250,- 
000  a  year.  This  would  be  enough  to 
buy  a  $50  cream  separator  for  every 
dairy  or  stock  farmer  in  the  state  and 
would  leave  on  hand  $100,000.  This 
station  also  found  that  every  farmer 
who  owned  five  cows  could  afford  to 
sell  one  and  buy  a  separator.  With 
the  separator,  counting  the  feed  the 
extra  cow  would  have  eaten,  the  farmer 
would  make  as  much  money  from  the 
four  cows  as  he  would  from  the  five 
without  a  separator. 

With  the  high  cost  of  cows,  feed  and 
labor,  we  must  take  steps  to  eliminate 
the  waste  in  gathering  cream  and  in 
this  way  cheapen  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction. Every  drop  of  cream  that  is 
left  in  the  milk  means  a  waste.  The 
cream  separator  is  the  only  machine 
which  will  reduce  this  loss  to  a  mini- 
mum.— George  F.  Whitsett, 


Community  Cow  Testing 

(Concluded  from  page  16) 

Information  of  this  kind  that  will  en- 
able a  breeder  to  wisely  select  and  in- 
telligently breed  his  future  herd  is  of 
great  value.  What  is  more,  when  the 
real  situation  is  worked  out  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
cow  testing  association,  the  discarding 
of  the  poor  cows  and  the  improved 
breeding  will  be  brought  about  in  a 
much  shorter  time. 

From  the  community  standpoint  tjie 
influence  of  the  association  work  is  even 
greater.  A  knowledge  of  the  real  value 
of  the  good  cows  is  a  great  incentive  to 
lietter  dairying  in  any  community.  To 
know  the  production  of  the  poorer 
cows  and  to  realize  their  influence  in 
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keeping  down  the  profits  of  the  farm  'n 
brings  greater  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  j 
we  must  have  good  cows  if  we  are  to  > 
make  a  success  of  dairying.  ' 

The   following  records   of  the   ten  I 
most  profitable  and  the  ten  least  profit-  f 
able  cows  in  one  association  is  typical 
of  the  results  that  are  everywhere  ob- 
tainecl  when  some  systematic  plan  of 
keeping  records  is  employed. 

To  know  these  facts  and  to  be  able 
to  profit  by  them  is  not,  however,  the 
only  benefit  derived  by  a  communi^^. 
The  cooperative  buying  of  feedstunS|t 
the  holding  of  dairy  meetings  and  thn 
bringing  in  of  new  ideas  and  new  praof 
tices  through  outside  speakers,  the  in*:: 
creased  community  interest  in  dairying 
and  the  improved  social  conditions 
which  come  as  a  result  of  the  organized 
efforts  of  the  community  leaders  are  all 
factors  which  contribute  largely  to  the 
value  of  a  cow  testing  association. 

Tale  of  a  Farmer's  Flock 

(Concluded  from  page  11) 
sleeping  porch  myself,  and  that's  what 
I  built  Chickens  must  have  fresh 
air  at  all  times  or  they  cannot  do  their 
best  work.  In  my  estimation  the  pro- 
vision of  fresh  air  constantly  and  with- 
out drafts  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  poul- 
try success.  The  house  is  18  feet  wide 
and  the  south  side  is  3"/^  feet  high  and 
entirely  open.  No  glass,  no  muslin,  no 
anything  except  the  posts.  It  is  not 
too  cold.  The  roosts  are  at  the  back 
side  where  the  cushion  of  solid  air  it 
and  where  it  is  not  draughty.  The  win- 
dows are  in  the  ends.  The  foundation 
anil  floor  are  of  concrete,  and  every- 
thing about  it  is  removable,  and  "clean- 
able."  Cleanliness  is  a  prerequisite  to 
poultry  health. 

I  am  to  get  winter  eggs;  they're  the 
ones  that  bring  the  money.  I  ship 
them  to  the  city  in  special  little  paste- 
board cartons  holding  a  dozen  each.  I 
have  my  chicks  hatched  early,  and  I 
keep  no  hens  over  a  year  old.  I  make 
a  profit  out  of  the  meat,  too.  That's 
why  I  chose  an  American  breed. 

These  things  the  hens  need  to  pro- 
duce winter  eggs:  A  dry,  warm  roost 
with  no  draughts,  exercise  (which  they 
get  by  scsratching  in  the  litter  for  their 
grain),  and  proper  feed.  I  believe  in 
using  farm  grown  seeds,  so  for  grain 
they  get  cracked  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  with  some  millet  seed,  buck- 
wheat and  field  peas,  as  a  sort  of  ap- 
petizer. Bran,  middlings  and  cornmeal 
make  up  the  dry  mash  which  is  before 
them  all  the  time.  Then,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  I  gather  up  the  clover 
leaves  and  heads  in  the  hay  mow,  pour  I 
hot  water  over  it  in  a  bucket,  put  on| 
the  lid  and  steam  for  two  hours.  How 
they  relish  thatl  Then  in  winter  they 
get  some  meat  scraps,  but  in  summer 
they  have  to  make  bugs  and  worms  do. 
All  the  green  stuff  I  can  find  goes  to 
the  henhouse.  They  lay  well  and  the 
winter  eggs  pay  well. 

When  their  time  comes  to  pass  and 
give  way  to  the  next  generation  they 
are  fattened,  dressed  and  sent  off  to 
market. 

So  it  goes.  The  tale  is  already  too 
long.  I'll  stop  here.  But  I'm  afraid 
I'll  have  to  give  up  my  farmer's  flock 
soon — that  is,  I'll  give  way  to  someone 
who  can  do  it  so  much  better. 


The  American  farmer  who  tills  the 
soil  deals  each  day  with  the  inflexible 
forces  of  nature.  He  thinks  soberly. 
He  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  big 
things  by  his  training  and  by  necessity. 
He  looks  ahead. 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention  American  Farming.  It  as- 
sures you  a  square  deal,  pleases  the 
advertisers,  and  helps  us. 
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Smooth  as  clockwork  

a  revelation  of  silence  and  strength 


$1295 

Lowest 
Price 
Eight 
in  the 
World 


Yes — it  is  different,  delightfully  different.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  foot 
on  the  starting  button,  and  the  wonderful  8-cylinder  motor  begins  to  purr — so 
little  vibration  is  there  that  its  operation  is  scarcely  noticeable.  On  high  speed 
you  pass  from  miles  per  hour — slower  than  the  average  walking  speed — 
up  to  the  rush  and  exhilaration  of  60  miles.  Your  first  ride  in  a  Detroiter 
Eight  literally  introduces  you  to  a  new  mode  of  travel. 


Study  the  body  lines  carefully. 

Note  that  it  is  the  true  streamline  type — 
observe  how  the  lines  slope  gently  from  the 
rounded  radiator,  sweeping  backward  without 
a  break.  In  its  design  the  Detroiter  is  dis- 
tinctive among  medium  priced  American  cars. 

Richly  Finished 

The  beauty  of  line  is  enhanced  by  a  rich 
finish — a  deep  Kimball  green  with  gold  stripe. 
There  are  twenty  operations  in  painting  a 
Detroiter  body,  the  result  being  a  high  finish 
that  retains  its  fine  lustre,  with  ordinary  care, 
for  several  seasons. 

The  rich  upholstery,  of  extra  quality  leather, 
is  deep  tufted  Turkish.  Floors  are  carpeted. 
The  toe  board  is  pressed  and  pyramided 
aluminum. 

The  Height  of  Comfort 

The  doors  are  of  ample  width — 24  inches. 
The  steering  wheel  is  set  at  just  the  right 
angle  for  most  comfortable  operation — one  of 
the  features  of  the  Detroiter  is  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  handled,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
drive  a  whole  day  at  a  stretch  without  feeling 
fatigue. 

You  find  that  the  control  pedals  can  be 
adjusted  so  that  a  very  tall  or  very  short 
person  can  enjoy  maximum  comfort. 

Everything  Convenient 

The  spark  and  throttle  levers  respond  to 
the  slightest  touch — the  electric  horn  button 


Eight 


is  at  the  top  of  the  steering  post  column, 
where  it  can  be  reached  most  conveniently. 

Now  for  the  gear  shift: 

The  lever  is  located  so  that  the  hand  grasps 
the  ball-head  almost  without  bending  the 
body.  There  is  very  little  throw  for  the  differ- 
ent speeds — changing  gears  is  equally  effort- 
less. Speedometer,  ammeter,  clock,  oil  signal, 
electric  light  push  buttons  and  instrument 
light  are  grouped  in  the  center  of  the  instru- 
ment board  in  an  aluminum  casing. 

Reserve  Power 

Up  steep  hills  or  through  the  heaviest  sand, 
the  owner  of  a  Detroiter  seldom  needs  to  drop 
into  second  speed.  The  feeling  of  security  is 
highly  pleasing,  for  there  is  never  a  thought 
of  stalling  the  motor  and  tremendous  reserve 
power  is  there  when  emergency  requires  it. 

14  Extra  Features 

Actual  one-man  top;  four  24:-inch  doors; 
non-skid  rear  tires;  aluminum  and  linoleum 
running  and  foot  boards;  20-operation  body 
finish;  luxurious  leather  upholstery;  ventilat- 
ing, rain- vision  windshield;  Duplex  tire  car- 
rier in  rear;  Tulite  searchlights;  emergency 
search  lamp;  electric  cigar  lighter;  aluminum 
encased  instrument  board.  All  recording  in- 
struments combined  in  one  unit;  positive 
gasoline  gauge;  electric-flash  oil  gauge. 

Get  our  folder  today.  Lose  no  time  in  learn- 
ing full  particulars.  Drop  us  a  postcard— now. 


BRIGGS-DETROITER  CO. 


628  HOLBROOK  AVE. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Four-Cylinder  Models,  a  complete  line,  $850  to  $985 
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Make 
Money 
Pulling 
Stumps ! 


Add  new,  rich,  crop  growinof  land  to  I 
your  own  farm  by  ciearinerit  of  Btumps. 
Clear  your  neighbors*  land.  Your  Her- 
cules will  be  kept  busy  when  others  see 
what  it  does.  Big  profits  for  you. 
With  the 


Hercules 


All-steel 
Triple  Power 
Stump  Puller* 

yon  can  clear  an  acre  a  day.  The  known 
and  proved  Btump  puller  all  over  the 
civilized  world— easiest  to  operate.— 
most  darable.  Special  introductory 
price,  30  days'  trial  offer,  3  years'  ^ar- 
antee,  on  immediate 
orderc.  Write  for  big 
Free  book  of  land  clear- 
ing facts. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
1157 -23rd  St. 
CcoterriUe, 
Iowa  y 


Hog  Book 

FREE 


"Questions  on  Swina  Raising  with  Answers" 

U  a  valuable  book  for  any  one  who  raises  hogs.  It  tells 
about  the  Breeds  —  Breeding  —  Feeding  —  Pasturing  — 
Diseaaefl —Formula  for  Hog-Tonic  and  a  store  of  miscel- 
laneous information — all  arranged  under  headings. 
Every  farmer  and  hog  raiser  should  have  a  copy. 
PUPP"  We  have  a  limited  number  of  these  booki 
•T  IvCjCj  and  while  they  la«t  will  send  a  copy  free  and 
postpaid  for  one  new  or  renewal  yearly  subscription  at  25  cts. 
To  our  long  term  subscribers,  and  others  who  want  a  copy, 
we  will  send  the  book  postpaid  for  10c  silver  or  stamps 
(coin  preferred.)  Send  early.  Supply  limited. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 

THIS^IGTSi  FOOT 

TELESCOPE 

Thifl  is  s  real  telescope  'and  not  ft 
worthless  toy.  It  is  made  by  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  Europe. 

When  cIose<I,  as  shown  In  picture, 
\  the  telescope  Is  12  inches  long  ana 
has  a  circomference  of  69^  inches. 
When  all  sections  are  pulled  out 
the  full  lencth  is  over  3H  feet.  It  iB 
built  of  the  best  materials,  bras* 
bound  throughoot.  We  furnish  with 
each  telescope  a  solar  eye  piece  for 
use  in  studying  the  sun  and  the  solar 
eclipses. E^e  piece  can  also  he  used  as 
a  ma^nitying  glass  to  detect  Insects 
or  germs  in  plants  or  vegetables. 

Powerful  Lenses 
5  to  10  Mile  Range 

Tbo  lenses  lo  this  telescope  are 
carefully  ground  and  correctiy  ad- 
Justed  by  e:xperts.  See  objects  mllei 
away.  Farmer  said  he  could  count 
the  windows  and  tell  the  colors  of  ■ 
bouse  7  miles  away  and  could  study 
objects  20  mllcB  away  which  wer« 
Invisible  to  the  nalied  eye.  Absolun 
necessity  for  fanners  and  ranch  men* 
They  can  keep  their  eyes  on  the  cat- 
tle, norses  or  men  wben  far  distant. 

Our  Offer!! 

of  these  big  telescopes  free  aad 
prepaid  to  all  who  send  ti  to 
pay  for  4  new  subscriptions  to 
American  Farming  at  2.5o  per  year 
and  lOo  extra  for  postnee.  Or  send 
$1  to  pay  fornew  subscription  to 
American  F.'irming  for  six  years) 
and  enclose  10c  extra  ($1.10  in  all 
and  receive  telescope  free  and 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please  you 
in  every  way  or  money  refunded. 
AMERICAN  FARMING 
537  S.  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO.  ILU 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

$1200  IE 

Made,  Paid,  Banked  In  30  days,  by 
STONEMAN— $15000.00  To  Date 

This  oflEer  ia  open  toyon— this  moner— thecold  cash 
— <!an  be  yonrs.  You  and  yon  alone  by  waiting  too 
long  can  loose  it.  Investigate  todaj — get  the  proof* 
8end  your  name  and  address— bnt 
NO  MOA'EY— this  very  minute, 

$1000  PER  MAN 
PER  COUNTY 

Experience  unneces* 
Bary— business  supplies 
the  capital.  Payments 
start  the  first  day— and 
continue  daily  up  to 
$1000.00  per  month,  per 
county.  For  yt-ars  we 
have  been  quietly  pick- 
Ins;  men  from  all  walks 
of  life. ministers, clerks, 
farmers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, teachers  and  so 
on — enabling  thf  ra  with 
onr  help  and  toO.OUO.- 
00  appropriatiua  to  get 
what  we  here  ofler  for 
you  —  $1000.00  per  man, 
per  county.  Some  of 
these  men  yon  may  haye 
envied  without  knowing 
the  reason  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

INVESTIGATE  AND  BE  AMAZED  ?,^"^f^°Jac\''e^J°n*S 

other  kind.  Either  we  huve  the  bent  thing  that 
ever  happened  or  we're  colossal  liars.  A^k  Sch< 
leicher,  mlnhtier,  whether  it's  true  that  he  received 

$195.00  TWELVE  HOURS  AFTER  APPOINTMENT; 

Langley.  UTeryman,  S115  first  day;  Rasp,  agent.  S16S5 
in  73  dars:  Beetu,  solicitor,  &164.'^  weekly  for  11!  weeks; 
Eorstad,  farmer,  S^2  in  a  few  neeks;  Zinimercnan, 
farmer,  $3^  in  30  days;  Juell.  clerk,  S6h>0:  Hart, 
farmer,  S5000;  Wilson,  cashier,  S3000  in  30  dayn.  Let 
as  refer  yon  to  these  men.  to  the  C  8.  government, 
to  banks,  business  houses,  not«'d  people.  Heed  this 
caution  from  Chas.  Starr,  of  Mich.  "Sorry  this  field 
isclosed.  Should  have  acted  soonerbut  wa^ skeptical. 
Yonr  local  man's  great  cucoess  h.  .  set  everybody 
talking  and  proves  1  was  achump.  Wonderful  what 
a  man  can  do  wltb  a  real  opportunity.*'  Then  read 
this  from  Lodewick  who  acte  1  quickly:  "Lucky  I 
answered  ad.  It's  great.  Money  coming  fast.'* 
Which  "  ill  you  be,  Starr,  a  victim  of  "neglected  op- 
portunities** or  Lodeu  ick.  f  he  *'early  birdl"  Avoid 
regret,  send  a  postal  this  very  minute. 

SPEND  ONE  CENTTOMAKE  THOUSANDS 

Strange  Invention  startles  worid.  Gives  every  home 
that  long-desired  blessing,  a  modem  bathroom  with 
hot  and  cold  running  water  facilities  foronly  §6,50, 
No  plumbing— no  water  works — self-heating.  Only 
ten  minutes  to  install.  Givescleanaing  plus  friction. 
4na-*Hage  and  shower  baths  in  every  room.  Kquivalent 
toanySiOO  bathroom.  Over  200,000  delighted  users. 
Used  by  O.  S.  government. 

JAore  remarkable  than  thtfi  Invention  Is  our  start- 
ling plan  of  universal  distribution  through  special 
representatives  who  virtuolly  become  proft  sharing 
partners  in  a  business  that's  immense — exciting— fas- 
cinating—dignified — and  above  all,  hasenaliled  them, 
will  enable  you.  to  getSlOOO.OO  per  month,  per  county. 
Aaklng  to  be  shown  doesn't  obligate  you  one  bit. 
InveHtlgate  today  by  all  means. 

ALLEN  MFG.  00.4031  ALLEN  BLDG..  TOLEDO,  0. 
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JB^^B    ^^^^^^  snd  w«  ship  you  this  aupArb 

^^^B    ^^^^B#7*     rockar.  Yea,  only  60c  and 

M    -  ^■■/.     ship   yoa  thia  maicniricent 

^m^l^     rocker.    Write  for  free  caU- 
loe  and  bartrain  Mat  today. 
Yoa  con  see  r>jr  yourself  what 
^^^^^V  ^^^^^V    an  elegant  rocker  this  id        ia  mado 
^^■^^^     ^^^^^     In  AmeHcan  quflLTttirvawed  oak  finish 
— ©rofuaely  carved.    Uphol8t«red  In 
beatKradeof  Boston  leatber— prettily 
ruffled.  Superb  sprlns  seat.  Oruer  by  No.  A119. '1  erma  only  50o 
down  and  tfaea  &0c  monthly  —  only  $3.96  in  all  for  thia  rocker. 

If  yoa  want  anything 

in  rockera,  furnituro. 


Easy  Payments 

cortajns,  waehina:  machines,  crockery,  eilverware,  baby  car- 
riapca  go-carta.  Men's,  Woman's  and  Children's  apparel 
•tov«s,  r?nBo«  or  any  other  article  of  hoiiBe-fumiahfntr  don't 
fall  to  (ret  our  Bonsational  easy  t«>rms.  Only  a  amall  deposit- 
then  pay  the  balance  at  the  rat«  of  a  amall  amount  per  uionth. 

FREE  Bargain  Catalogs 

Write  today  for  our  bio;  new  catalog  and  Mats  of  BniTtal 
barKiiina.  See  the  adtoundintf  values  we  are  offerintr.  Piicea 
□ever  approached  before.  Write  now— no  obliffatioos  whatever. 

Dept.S^12 
35th  St. 
Chicago 


Straus  &Schram,  Inc. 


The  Farm  Auto 

THE  coming  of  the  automobile  has 
wrought  remarkable  changes  on 
American  farms.  It  is  carrying  the 
farmer  far  and  wide  over  the  country- 
side and  bringing  him  into  close  touch 
with  all  the  great  improvements  in  agri- 
culture. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in 
any  of  the  middle  western  states  to  see 
anywhere  from  50  to  300  automobiles  j 
grouped  about  a  field  where  a  plowing  j 
contest  is  going  on,  or  standing  about  3 
the  stable  where  there  is  a  sale  of  pure- 
bred cattle.  These  automobiles  come 
from  distances  of  10,  20  and  30  miles. 
They  bring  the  farmer  to  these  centers 
of  interest  quickly  and  without  a  great 
waste  of  time. 

The  automobile  on  the  farm  is  a  pay- 
ing investment  in  many  ways.  On  many 
farms  the  car  does  service  both  as  a 
pleasure  car  and  a  truck.  By  rernoving 
the  body  the  car  is  converted  into  a 
truck  on  which  farm  products  are  quick- 
ly taken  to  market  at  little  expense. 

In  the  old  days  if  a  member  of  the 
family,  or  a  valuable  horse  fell  ill  or 
was  hurt,  or  a  machine  broke  down  in 
the  midst  of  harvesting,  the  farmer  had 
no  choice  but  to  take  the  consequences. 
He  would  drive  off  to  town  for  help, 
but  it  was  a  long,  slow  drive  over  bad 
roads  and  help  almost  always  arrived 
late.  The  car  gives  him  the  quick  serv- 
ice he  needs. 

When  it  comes  to  the  boys  on  the 
farm,  no  one  can  doubt  the  influence 
of  the  automobile  in  making  the  farm 
attractive.  Both  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  farm  drive  the  car  and  take  care  of 
it,  and  one  may  be  sure  that  the  young 
men  or  women  on  the  farm  where 
there  is  an  automobile  see  to  it  that  the 
car  is  kept  in  good  shape.  There  is  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  young  to  get  away  from  the 
farm,  and  the  automobile  is  one  of  the 
most  important  influences  bringing 
about  this  change. 

The  automobile  has  promoted  the 
good  roads  movement  all  through 
America.  This  is  decreasing  the  cost  of 
transporting  agricultural  products  to 
market.  And  so  important  an  item  is 
this  that  it  could  almost  be  said  that 
the  improvements  in  roads  alone  would 
more  than  pay  a  big  interest  on  the 
amount  the  farmer  has  invested  in  auto- 
mobiles. Even  now,  road  improvements 
have  made  it  possible  in  many  places  to 
use  the  car  every  month  of  the  year. 


9t«rin  mini  mnd  Ht  wmtch.  put 
1  yMr.,  for  .ellinff  20  art  w  _ 
t>am  pictuTM  or  20  pkff..  |;o«t  wr< 


and  reliff. 

 Boat  WTO. 

at  10c  each.   Order  your  cDoic* . 
{UT£S>lFe.0O.D«pt.  40i  CU«*t* 


THE  CALL  FROM  THE  FARM. 

The  call  today  is  for  intelligent 
young  men  to  go  on  the  farm  and  do 
their  share  in  building  up  the  country's 
wealth.  Our  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  upbuilding  of  the  farm  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture.  The  cost  of 
living  will  be  lowered  by  intensive 
farming,  intensive  dairying,  intensive 
trucking  and  specializing  in  up-to-date 
methods.  Do  not  go  to  some  won- 
drously  way-off  place  for  cheap  lands. 
Better  to  hire  or  buy  an  acre  or  two 
for  $500  near  the  market  than  SO  acres 
at  $10  an  acre  far  from  the  market. 
The  new  discovery  in  agriculture  is 
three  cows  to  an  acre;  rather  than  three 
acres,  to  the  cow;  $1,000  wortji  of  gar- 
den truck  to  the  acre  and  not  10  acres 
to  the  $100.  Some  Philadelphia  school 
boys  cultivated  a  vacant  lot,  10  by  10 
feet,  and  sold  $5.60  in  vegetables— $2,000 
an  acre.  Japan  lives  off  little  land — two 
or  three  acres  to  a  family.  Denmark 
and  France  are  prosperous  countries, 
because  of  prosperous  little  farms.— 
Madison  C.  Peters. 
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A  Kitchen  Window  Box 

WHERE  the  housewife  is  mother, 
nurse,  seamstress  and  cook  she 
needs  every  convenience  pos- 
sible to  save  steps  and  lighten  her 
household  duties.  It  is  not  always  the 
expensive  articles  that  prove  the  great- 
est saving  in  labor.  By  using  a  window 
box  such  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
one  will  be  relieved  of  many  trips  up 
and  down  the  cellar  steps.  It  also  saves 
opening  and  closing  doors  and  expos- 
ing oneself  to  the  cold  in  order  to  put 
food  into  a  cool  place  for  keeping  it  fresh. 

This  box  is  just  the  width  of  the 
window  and  is  10  inches  deep,  27  inches 
high  in  front,  and  24  inches  in  the 
back,  which  gives  the  roof  enough  slope 
to  turn  water.  By  having  it  the  exact 
width  of  the  window  no  cold  air  is  let 
into  the  kitchen  when  the  sash  is  raised 
to  allow  food  to  be  put  into  or  taken 
from  the  box.  The  material  used  for 
making  my  box  was  second-hand 
tongue-and-groove  lumber.  It  is 
painted  on  the  outside  the  same  color 
as  the  house,  giving  it  a  very  neat  ap- 
pearance. The  inside  is  painted  a  light 
color  and  the  shelves,  of  which  there 
are  two  to  give  ample  room  for  storing 
food,  are  covered  with  paper.  The  box 
should  be  nailed  to  the  window  sill  of 
the  north  window  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  usually  lowest.  By  having  a 
sash  curtain  to  the  window  all  view  of 
the  box  is  hidden  from  the  kitchen. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  cost 
of  such  a  box  would  be  very  small,  pos- 
sibly not  over  50  cents — not  more  than 
1  per  cent  of  its  value.  It  may  be 
used  early  in  the  fall  and  late  in  the 
spring  instead  of  the  ice  box.  We  find 
that  it  eliminates  the  ice  bill  from  five 
to  six  weeks  each  season,  besides  fur- 
nishing a  very  convenient  place 
throughout  the  entire  year  for  storing 
foodstufTs  that  are  not  perishable. — 
Abbie  Peavey  Allen. 


In  many  sections  of  the  country  a 
laundering  plant  is  being  established  in 
connection  with  the  creamery.  The 
same  boiler  and  engine  that  runs  the 
creamery  can  be  made  to  do  the  laun- 
dering for  the  community  or  the 
patrons  of  the  creamery.  A  launderine 
outfit  to  do  rough  dry  laundering  mav 
be  purchased  for  about  $300,  which  is 
not  ■  a  prohibitive  sum.  It  is  a  ereat 
factor  in  bringing  about  a  sunny  Mon- 
day on  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood. 


Are  you  planning  on  a  building  of  anv 
sort?  If  so,  we  imagine  that  it  will 
not  he  an  easy  matter  to  get  your  at- 
tention away  from  some  of  the  adver- 
tising pages  in  this  month's  American 
Farmino.  We  aim  to  have  our  adver- 
tising pages  serve  our  readers  in  the 
same  high-minded  honest  way  in  which 
we  try  to  shape  the  general  reading 
matter.  You'll  help  us  by  mentioning 
American  Farming  when  you  write  for 
catalogues  or  building  estimates. 


It  Teases  Experts  and 
"  Teaches  Bec^iD^^s  ' 


THROWING 
70-YARD  TARGET 
WITH 


HAND  TRAP 

Expert  trapshooters  who  think  they  know  the 
possibilities  of  the  hand  trap  find  new  thrills  in 
the  joker  70-yard  targets  that  can  be  thrown  from 
the  Du  Pont  Hand  Trap.  90  per  cent,  men  will 
do  well  to  break  50  per  cent,  of  these  birds — and 
they  surely  are  "some  birds";  straightaway  like 
a  flash,  or  at  extreme  angles  with  an  "English" 


or  straight  upwards  on  edge.  In  the  woods  and 
fields  you  cein  duplicate  all  hunting  conditions 
and  get  great  practice  and  no  end  of  fun.  You 
can  throw  easy  targets  as  well  as  hard  ones. 

Every  shooter  and  every  trapshooting  club 
should  have  one. 

Price  $4.00  at  your  dealer's,  or  delivered  by  us 
Hand  Trap  booklet  free  on  request 

Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  Delaware 


lion  will  count  so  many  points  ana  ii  you  nave  lue  musi.  jjumta  uu 
Overland  auto  Is  yours.    The  second  highest  receives  the  Ford  auto, 
twenty-eight  other  valuable  prizes  that  will  be  awarded.    Isn  t  that 
get  an  auto?    In  ease  of  a  tie,  a  prize  like  the  one  in  question  will  b 


Two  Automobiles  Free! 

Here  Is  your  opportunity  to  become  owner 
of  an  automobile  without  one  cent  of  cost. 
We  are  going  to  give  away  a  1915  Model 
Overland  touring  car  for  first  prize  and  a 
Ford  touring  car  for  second  prize  In  our 
great  popular  contest.    All  you  will  have  to 

  do  to  earn  one  of  these  fine  automobiles  is 

to  take  subscriptions  to  our  popular  farm  journal,  Valley  Farmer.  Each  subscrip- 
tion will  count  so  many  points  and  if  you  have  the  most  points  on  April  29th  the 

—  .  .  .  ,     »   .         .1,.  ^ — J  There  are  also 

an  easy  way  to 

get  an  auto?  In  onsn  of  a  tie.  a  nrize  iiKe  lue  oub  m  liuootiuii  wm  be  awarded  each 
tying  contestant. 

We  Have  Given  Away  Thirty-Three  Autos  I  Your  Turn  Now! 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  given  away  thirty-three  automobiles,  many 
motorcycles,  and  numbers  of  other  prizes  In  our  popular  prize  offerings.  We  will 
send  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  these  winners  and  you  can  write  them  if  you 
wish.  One  of  our  recent  contests  was  won  by  a  little  boy  at  Nolan,  Tex.,  named  R. 
F.  Oakley.  He  is  only  twelve  years  old  and  earned  a  Studebaker  Automobile.  You 
can  do  as  well.  We  will  give  each  person  sending  in  the  entry  coupon  below  with, 
his  name  and  address  a  little  surprise  free  of  cost.  This  surprise  will  be  sent  out 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  coupon  and  with  it  full  information  about  th.&  contest, 
as  well  as  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the 
automobiles.  You  place  yourself  under  no 
obligation  whatever  and  have  a  splendid 
chance  to  become  owner  of  a  fine  auto. 

^  Mail  the  Coupon  Below 

Do  not  delay.     Send  In  the  coupon  at  once.  It 

will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  If  you  have  been  wishing 

for  an  auto  you  will  never  have  a  better  opportunity 

than  this  one.    It's  FREE.  Let  us  tell  you  about  It. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  FARMER 

853  Jackson  Street  Topeka.  Kansas 


Ford  "20." 


Mail 
Entry 
Coupon 
TODAY! 


VALLEY  FARMER,  853  Jackson  St.,  Topeka.  Kan. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  your  free 
automobile  offer.    This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name  

Town   State 

B.  F.  D  Box  . 


Good 
For  One 
Surprise 
Package 


TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 


The  Resurrection  Plant 

Mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  "Rose  of  Jericbo"' 


These  rare  and  oarioiu  planta 
srow  and  stay  green  by  placing 
them  in  water;  will  also  grow  in 
light  drained  soil.  When  taEen  out 
or  water  they  dry  and  curl  up  and 
eo  to  sleep.  They  will  keep  in  this 
state  for  years  and  reawaken  direct 
ly  upon  being  put  into  water.  It's 
an  interestiag  and  pretty  house 
plant;  grows  in  water  If  not  allowed 
to  freeze.  To  grow  it,  aimplv  plao* 
the  whole  plant  in  water;  it  will 
open  up  and  begin  to  grow  tn  abont 
twenty  minutes;  after  that  simply 
keep  the  roots  in  water,  change  the 
(n  Dry  State  Jn  GroNwlng  StatO  water  every  four  or  five  days. 

OUR  FREE  OFFER:  Two  Besnrrection  Plants  giren  free  for  one  year  new  or  renewal  subscription  at  25  cents 
AMERICAN  FARMING,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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BtingB  you  this  Sup«rb  3-Plec«  Mlsslen  S«t.  Positfvet;  one  of  the  most  anumna 

barons  in  years — a  Biagvering  value.   Thla  mArDificeot  thr««,piec«  BeK  is  made  of  totid        in  daU 


bTOwn  fQmed^k  finia^^xpertly  uphototer«d  .  r -'-   j  .  ..  - 

built  throughout.  Set  eon«iBta  of  arm  rocker  and  mrm  chair,  with  apnns  aeata,  and  maasiTe  librarr 
table,  with  24  x  34  inch  top.  Compare  It  with  any  nisaion  act  offer^oa  eTer  aaw^  Then  M^erU»d*y^ 
direct  from  this  ad.   Terma  oc[ly  $1.00 


llD^o.l  vnda brown  Spa^iah  I>etaTan  leather.  Stordity 
nzi  chair,  with  aprins  aeata.  and 

 ,  salon  act  offer  roa  aTer  aaw.  Thi_  _ 

>oiytl.OOcaah,thaatl.OOnMOthly.  <M«rkrN«>A122.  ClA-dfi 
MoDcy  back  U  not  plwed.   Prica  •r*^**'^ 


fomlttiro.  Jewelry,  carpeta.  niya.  curtiiinB 
crockery,  ailverware,  baby  carnages,  ffo-carta.  M 


r  roa  CTcr  aai 

Easy  ^>:m^its  FREE  Bargain  Catalogs 

If  yoo  want  aorthin^  in  roc*er». 


 ^.Wotnen'a 

inil"Cti!lclren  »  apparel. '•to»«fc  ranfM  or  anj  other  articlo 
■f  hoiie-fnmiriirng  don  t  fail  to  «et  our  a^nnitiorial  w 
SnMi.  Only  a  small  depoait-then  pay  tb«  baUoce  at  tha 
nta  of  ft  amall  amount  per  month. 


Write  today  for  oar  bi«  nwr  eat>k«  and  Itot  of  apeci 


 .   -  ricaa 

D«ycx  aps«o«cbad  bafora.  Wnta  oov— oo  obiigatintia  wbaterer 
~    ~     "  Dept.Sn« 
SSthSt. 
'a  Chlcaco 


Straus&Schram,  Inc. 


BEAUTIFUL 

DOLL  FREE 

"GOLDEN  LOCKS"  is  a 

tag  doll  24  inchea  high.    She  bu 
big,  snappy  eyea  and  pretty  hair. 
The  dollis  stamped  in  pretty  colon 
OD  heavy  white  maslin  alt  ready  to  be  sewed 
together,  which  requires  bat  a  Tew  minutes. 
Just  the  thing  for  the  little  ones.  Dolly 
can  be  dressed  in  all  kindj  of  clothes  and 
will  reet  in  any  position.  "Golden  Lodn" 
SENT  FREE  and  postpaid  for  1  new  or 
renewal  yearly  subscription  at  25  cents. 
American  Farming,  587  S.  Dearborn  St.,Chieage 


A  Document*Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

C-VEaiYONE  needs  a  lock-box  for  Taluable  papers.  Here's 
just  what  you  want.  It  is  a  handsome,  black,  ebony- 
finished  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  sctbn  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  5^  inches  in  width  by 
2H  inches  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  cover  fitted  with 
spring  look  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thing  for  filing  sway 
valuable  papers  and  documents;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  Send  us  fifty  cents  for  two  one-year  or  one  two-year 
Subscription,  include  10  cents  additional  for  postage  and  pack- 
ing and  we  will  mail  you  a  box .  Send  early,  supply  is  limited. 
AmericKn  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicafo 

HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  Twenty-Third  St.  at  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
The  Fireproof  Hotel  of  New  York 
EUKOFEAN  PUN  AU  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

SOI  Roonu  4M  B&tlu 

ROOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
tl.00  and  tUO  Two  Persons,  t2.00  and  t2.fi0 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 
One  Person,  t2.00  Two  Persons,  $3.00 

SUITES— PARLOR,  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 
$3.00  and  Up 

Three  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  Station,  ten  minutes 
from  Grand  Central  Station.    Within  convenient  walking 
distance  of  shopping  and  theatre  districts.    Nearest  hotel 
to  the  steamship  piers  and  to  tbs  railway  terminals. 
Restaurant  a  li  carte  and  table  dliste 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
New  colored  map  of  New  York  tent  free. 


Pony  and  Outfit  FREE 

If  yoa  want  to  own  "PeAdy" 

Cut  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  Today 

Tbe  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club 

595  Webb  BIdg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  pictures  of  "Peggy"  and 
names  of  tbe  260  ponies  you  have  given  sway, 
and  also  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of  Shetland 
ponies.  I  have  no  pony  and  want  to  join  the 
Pony  Club  and  get  "Peggy"  for  my  own. 


NAME.. 


P.O.. 


R.  F.  D  STATE.- 


THIS  COUPON  IS  GOOD  FOR  till  VOTES  FOR  "KOOr 


Frmsi  An  Cawaea.  Head  Wolaea  aa^  Other  Ear 
TreaElea  Eaaiiy  and  Permaaeatly  RelieTedl 

^^e*^]^^^  Thouaanda  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  new  hear 
distiBCtfir  arery  aoond— 
•Tea  whispers  do  net  es- 
cape them.  Their  life  of 
loneliness  has  ended  and 
all  ia  now  joy  and  sun- 
shine. The  impaired  or 
lacking  portions  of  their 
ear  drums  have  been 
reinforced  by  simple 
little  devices,  scientifi- 
cally constructed  for 
that  spt^puipose. 

Wuson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  "Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ean" 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Dnuns,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds. 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Dnmis. 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc  No  matter  what  the  case 
or  how  long  standing  It  is,  testimonials  recehr^  show 
marvelous  results.  Common-Sense  DruiDS  strength- 
en the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con> 
cent  rate  the  soimd  waves  on  one 
point  of  the  natural  drums,  thus 
successfully  restoring  perfect 
hearing  where  m«lical  skill  even 
fails  to  help.  They  are  made  of 
a  soft,  sensitized  material,  com* 
fortable  and  safe  to  wear.  They 
are  easily  adjusted  by  the  wearer 
and  out  of  sight  when  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousands  of  others  will  help  you. 
Don't  delay.  Write  today  for 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on  Deaf- 
Bess— giving  you  fullparticulars. 

WiCr-*  ^  


SON  EAR  DRUM  CO.i 
B7S  Inter-Seutlieni  mt4%. 


InoerBeratad 


Made -to -Measure 

X  ^  Exprtss 


Pants  cut  in 

the  latest  style.  Made  .to* 
your  individual  measure.  Fit, 
workmanship  and  wear  guar- 
anteed. 

No  Extra  Charge 

for  peg  tops,  no  matter  how 
extreme  you  order  them. 

Agents  Wanted 

A  Kood   live   hustler  in  every 
town  to  take  orders  for  oar  c«l«- 
brsted  roade-to-pieasure  clothes. 
Samples  of  all  tbe  latest  materials 
FRCfe. 

We  Pay  Big  Money 

to  our  agents  everywhere.  Turn 
your  spare  time  into  cash  by 
takina:  orders  for  our  etyllsh 
clothes.   Write  today  for  beauti. 
ful  FREE  outfit. 

Tillertno  Cs.,  Dtpt.  808  •  Ctileago 


This  Fine  WREN  HOUSE  FREE 

It  Iv  n«Ter  too  early  to 

?ut  up  a  bird  honse. 
hesweetfllDKlDK  wr«a 
with  bla  moBlcal  rlppte, 
will  quickly  take  lodg- 
Inc  In  tbl8  bouie.  and 
will  lire  tber©  every 
year.  Tbls  little  house 
tB  built  exactly  rleht  to 
attract  him.  Slmpty 
Bend  as  your  Bubocrlp- 
tloD  for  1  year  at  25  cts. 
and  Include  10  centB  ad- 
ditional for  postage  and 
packing.  We  will  Bend 
you  a  houBe  all  ready  to 
place  in  position . 
AMERICAN  FARMINQ 

9».S«.lMrlinSL.  CUciff 
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iThe 
Cozy  Corner 


SBND  ua  your  best  idea  on  any  phase  of 
home  making.  Nearly  every  woman 
has  ideas  that  other  housekeepers  will 
be  glad  to  learn.  Help  us  to  make  this 
corner  a  place  for  the  exchange  of  origi- 
nal paragraphs.  To  repay  you  for  your 
trouble  we  shall  present  a  8-year  sub- 
scription to  American  Farming  to  all 
whose  contributions  are  accepted  for  pub- 
lication.   Address  Household  Editor. 


Salt  sprinkled  on  a  carpet  before 
sweeping  reduces  the  amount  of  dust 
that  rises. 


Stair  carpets  should  be  heavily 
padded  if  one  desires  them  to  wear 
well. — Mrs.  J.  C.  Tangel,  Iowa, 


Remember  to  smile  when  you  enter 
the  sick  room.  A  sick  person's  vision  is 
exaggerated.  A  smile  is  a  sunbeam.  A 
frown  is  a  cloud. — A  Nurse. 


When  making  sago  pudding,  allow 
three  dessert  spoonfuls  for  each  pint  of 
milk;  let  all  soak  two  hours  before 
cooking. — Miss  Bessie  Dodge,  Maine. 

Allow  the  children  to  eat  almonds. 
One  dozen  blanched  almonds  are  equal 
to  about  one  pound  of  round  steak  in 
nutritive  value. — Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 


Rest  your  eyes  by  putting  a  dark 
piece  of  cloth  directly  under  your  cro- 
chet work,  which  will  be  seen  more 
plainly  also. — Mrs.  W.  L.  Oury,  Little 
Rock,^rk. 


Starch  is  much  improved  by  long 
boiling,  instead  of  being  made  in  the 
usual  may  by  pouring  the  boiling  water 
on  it  without  further  cooking. — Mrs. 
W.  L.  Oury,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Good  and  bad  taste  and  changing 
styles  are  common  to  furniture  as  well 
as  dress.  But  the  problem  of  furnish- 
ing is  not  so  much  a  question  of  money 
as  of  good  standards  and  right  think- 
ing. 

When  cakes  tick  or  sing  they  are  not 
well  baked.  Before  removing  a  cake 
from  the  oven  touch  it  with  the  finger. 
If  it  springs  back  without  leaving  a 
depression  it  is  done. — Mrs.  G.,  Double 
Lick,  Ind. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mishaps  in 
cooking  is  due  to  carelessness  in 
measuring.  I  always  use  a  measuring 
cup  that  holds  a  half-pint.  When  a 
cupful  of  flour  is  called  for,  it  means 
a  cupful  after  being  sifted  and  lightly 
filled  into  the  cup.  A  teaspoonful  or  a 
tablespoonful  means  level  full.  Never 
measure  by  guess.  Do  not  begin  a  dish 
until  you  have  carefully  read  over 
the  recipe  and  have  seen  that  you  have 
all  the  materials. — A  Reader  who 
wishes  American  Farming  success  for 
1915. 


Kitchen  Equivalents 

2  cups  of  butter  (solidly  packed) 
weigh  1  pound. 

2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  weigh  1 
pound. 

2?^  cups  of  powdered  sugar  weigh  1 
pound. 

4  cups  of  flour  (about)  weigh  1 
pound. 

9  or  10  eggs  weigh  1  pound. 
2   tablespoons   of   butter   weigh  1 
ounce. 

4  tablespoons  of  flour  weigh  1  ounce. 
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showing  which  way  the  wind  blows 

TaMng  Ito  Chaaeea 

"Put  me  down  four  years  paid  in  advance. 
You  are  certainly  putting  out  a  good  paper  and 
I  want  it." — Trouas  Chapman,  Prop.,  Spring 
View  Farm,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

AppMolAtes  Xt  and  Trim  SitaBB  Otmb 

"I  am  a  reader  of  Amekican  Farming.  I 
greatly  appreciate  what  your  journal  has  done 
for  me  in  the  way  of  giving  me  advice  about 
farming.  I  want  to  give  Sudan  grass  a  trial 
and  if  I  find  it  all  right  and  the  blessing 
which  Mr.  Clarkson  claims  it  to  be  for  us  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  get  Georgia  farmers  in- 
terested in  it." — Stbfhen  C.  Skipfek,  Willa- 
coochee,  Ga. 


C*rtelBly  ft  DsaOy 

"I  received  both  the  sewing  awl  and  Dr. 
Gleason's  horse  book.  They  are  certainly  worth 
much  more  than  what  you  ask  for  them.  Your 
little  paper  is  certainly  a  dandy." — Charles 
Barta,  Topaz,  Mich. 


wiu  Ask  DftTld  Claylton 

"You  surely  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  your  splendid  farm  paper.  I  have 
really  been  surprised.  Here's  to  American 
Farming.  I  mean  to  do  all  I  can  to  help.  My 
wife  says  to  put  something  in  telling  how  to 
make  hens  lay.  She  is  having  a  great  time 
with  her  chickens  and  has  not  got  a  single  egg 
this  winter." — J.  Olives  Jobe,  Cedarville,  O. 

m*»a  with  D«ep  ZateMSt 

"I  read  American  Farming  with  deep  in- 
terest."—A.  G.  Ely,  Winona,  Wash. 

"I  am  ■  reader  of  your  valuable  little  paper. 
I  am  going  to  build  a  bam  the  coming  sum- 
mer and  want  the  Book  of  Barn  Plans.  You 
have  me  on  your  list  for  one  year  bpt  I  am 
lending  you  26  cents  more  and  want  you  to 
make  it  for  two  years." — E.  S.  Townsend, 
Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

ABzloiiB  to  Oet  It 

"You  will  find  enclosed  26  cents  for  a  year's 
subscription.  I  would  like  to  receive  one  of 
your  Gregson  calendars  for  1916.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  subscribed  for  your  paper,  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  I  think  I  shall 
like  it  very  much.  My  brother  has  been  get- 
ting It  for  nearly  a  year  and  I  read  it  when- 
ever I  get  a  chance.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
It  soon  as  possible." — S.  K.,  Spion  Kop,  Mont. 

BMt  In  th*  Wodd 

I  was  reading  your  paper  the  other  day  and 
I  can  say  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Please 
send  it  to  me  for  oae  year." — BaocB  Wills 
Nicholasrille,  Ky. 

Th*  UTMt 

"Ambncah  FaIming  is  the  «Te«t  little  farm 
paper  I  have  ever  read."— C.  C  RxnusN,  Cook 
Co.,  111. 


Fraotloal,  Helpfol,  Entertalalnr 

Enclosed  please  find  60  cents  to  pay  for  a 
two  years'  subscription  to  your  practical,  help- 
ful and  entertaining  farm  and  home  monthly 
magazine." — William  Frye,  Midway,  Ky. 

I^om  Ovx  8a»t>' 

I  congratulate  the  editorial  staff  of  American 
Farming  on  the  great  improvement  over  'Animal 
Husbandry.*  "—E.  M.  'Matley,  Cristobal. 

Bom*  Clt7  rolka  Too 

I  know  the  editor  of  American  Farming  has 
a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  rural  life.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  after  all  it  would  be  the 
ideal  life.  Today  I  am  filled  with  an  intense 
longing  to  be  back  once  more,  away  from  the 
maddening  crowd,'  from  the  tactics,  meth- 
ods and  precision  of  business.  To  breathe  once 
more  the  care-free  air,  next  to  Nature.  How 
goes  everything?  Has  the  circulation  reached 
the  number  you  had  anticipated?  I  hope  sol — 
E.  V.  K.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  diuxre  Za  UaxprMng 

"Just  a  line  to  congratulate  you  on  Ameri- 
can Farming.  The  change  in  it  has  been  sur- 
prising. Best  wishes  for  your  future  success." — 
K.  P.  Peebles,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


Flaasod  With  Our  Xtnd 

I  Just  ran  across  one  of  the  issues  of  Ameri- 
can Farming.  I  am  well  pleased  with  your  kind 
of  information  to  farmers." — Mohb.  Griggs, 
Morris,  111. 


wm  Alwajra  Bo  a  Bmidor 

"I  like  your  paper  very  much  and  will  always 
be  a  reader." — Mary  Roletto,  New  Castle,  Colo 

■boot,  Baplliir,  BtarOy  Oak 

"American  Farming  is  greatly  appreciated.  I 
think  you  have  a  very  fine  little  paper.  I  know 
that  it  is  but  a  shoot  which  will  grow  into  the 
sapling,  and  then  the  study  oak. —  G.  M.  Wor 
MAN,  Kemey.  N.  J. 


THIS  Bie  7-BAR  BOX  IS  75c 
VALUE-YOU  SELL 
IT  FOR  ONLY 
60c 


Think  of  getting  this  splendid  Decorated  Dinner 
Set  of  47  pieces  for  selling  only  25  boxes  of  our 
Fine  Quality  Assorted  Toilet  Soaps.  In  a  few 
hours  at  most,  you  can  take  orders  for  the  entire 
amount  and  the  Dinner  Set  is  a  fine  reward  for 
>your  effort.  Don't  send  us  any  money— just  fill 
,  in  the  coupon  below,  giving  the  names  of  two 
reliable  business  men.  and  if  satisfactory  we  will 
ship  the  Dinner  Set  and  25  boxes  of  the  Soap  for 
you  to  sell  at  50c  per  box.  When  sold  you  send  us  the  $12.50. 


ur  Soap  Sells  Fast 


Everybody  knows  Crofts  &  Reed  Soaps  is  high  quality  the  moment  they  see  it.  Thousands 
in  every  state  have  known  us  for  26  years.  It  will  surprise  you  to  see  how  quickly  you  can  earn 
this  beautiful  Dinner  Set.  We  take  all  the  risk— let  you  have  30  days  credit.  If  not  satisfactory 
send  back  all  at  our  expense.  Fill  in  coupon  and  be  first  in  your  locality  to  get  this  fine  47-piece  set. 


(222) 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO.  Dept.  B  62  Chicago 


Description  of 
47-Pioce  Dinnor 
Set  No.  160132 

This  beautiful  Dinner  Set 
Is  old  rose  pattern,  with 
effective  green  and  blue 
foUase  and  edged  with 

Sold  line.  This  is  ■  very 
esirable  set.  consiitintf 
of  G  9-ineh  dinner  plates, 
6  7 1-t-inch  soup  plates.  6 
7 1-2-incb  pie  or  bread 
plates.  6  caps  and  6  saa- 
cers,  6  &-lncb  sauce  dish- 
es, 6  individual  batters,  1 
deep  7  1-2-inch  open  vee* 
etable  or  salad  dish.  1 
inch  open  balcer  111-inch 
platter,  and  1  Colonial 
shaped  creamer  and  1  4> 
Inch  open  susar  bowl. 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  Dept.      B  62  Chicago 

Pleas*  ship  to  my  addreu  25  Boxes  Assorted  Soap  and  Decorated 
47-piece  Dinner  Set  No.  160132.  I  agree  to  sell  the  Soap  and  send 
you  $12.50  within  30  days 


Name. 


Address  . 


Post  Office. . 


....State. 


Reference  Bttsiness . 


Reference. 


.Business . 


MDNITDR  IRDN 


Makes  Ironlnf  a  Pleasure 

Pronounced  the  "  World's 
Baal**  by  over  650,000  satisfied 
customers.  No  hot  stove — heat 
regelated  instantly.  ClotheB 
ironed  better,  easier,  in  half 
the  time.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ARFNTQ  AND  WOMEU 

AbcniO        TO  $50  WEEKir 

No  erperienee  necessary  —  sells 
itself.  Absolutely  lowest  (niced, 
fastest  selUner  Iron  made.  Every  home  a  prospect.  Now  <.mia 
Exclusive  territory.  S.mpi.  lr..  to  workers.  Write  todu. 
Tb«  Monitor  SsJ  Iraa  C.        Wajne  St.,  Big  Prsirie,  0. 


5|x:Ele^-t: 
taceCurtsdDS 
fREE  TO  LADIES 

SenJ  no  money.  Simply 

Dame  and  address.    We  wiU 
send  yea  postpaid  13  boxes 
famous  White  CloTerine 
Salve,  also  13  beaotiiul  art  plc- 
res.KxSOlQ  Give  picturefree 
with  each  box  of  CloTOrin*  you  s.ll, 
at  31i<.    Return  the  t3  Collected  and  we 
will  send  you  six  (three  pair)  ma^lficent  Not- 
tingham Lace  Curtains,  nearly  8  yds.  long.  You 
will  be  proud  of  them.  Nothing  equals  CloTer- 
ine  for  Cuts,  Enema,  Piles,  Colds.  Catarrh. 
Ereryone  buys  when  you  show  pictures. 
Writ«  TWoy.    Be  first  In  your  town. 

THE  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Dcrr.  No.  aia    tynomc,  pa. 


American  Farming  permits  only  de- 
pendable firms  to  use  its  advertising 
columns. 


TEST-DON'T  GUESS 


i^T'%JT71^    WITH  A  TEARLT 

IjI.  V  mjaxS  subscription 

The  Rag  Doll  Tester  insures  a  good  stand  of  corn 
and  costs  you  nothing  except  a  little  work.  The  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  claims  that  it  will  select  the 
best  seed  ears  as  satisfactorily  as  the  most  expensive 
testers.  It  Is  so  easy  to  use  that  any  child  can  make 
the  test.  This  one  measures  60  inches  In  length  and 
has  ruled  squares  for  testing  20  ears  at  one  time.  It 
Is  made  of  best  quality  of  bleached  muslin  and  may 
be  used  over  and  over.  Full  and  complete  directions 
are  printed  right  on  the  tester.  We  have  purchased 
a  quantity  of  these  rag  doll  testers— Just  send  us  «6 
cents  for  a  year's  subscription  and  we  will  mall  It 
FREE.  A  rag  doll  seed  corn  tester  for  26  cents  and 
a  new  or  renewal  subscription.  Order  now.  .First 
come,  first  served.  AlWERICAN  FARMING. 

537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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P*l-C 


Mixed  Wire  Nails 
100  lb.  Keg  $1.28 

5000  kegs,  put  up  — — 

100  poandH  to  the  ke^,  mixed  to- 
gether. Lot  JX-33,  price  per  kee, 
$1.28.  l.OOOkeffS  10  penny- weUrht 
regular  new  wire  nails,  100  pounds 
to  the  keg,  while  they  tast.  per  keg. 
S1.a5.  Or^erby  lot  No.  JX-34.  WrTt< 
for  free  Wire  and  Fence  Cataloar. 
Gives  valuable  information.  — 
Mail  the  coupon  fur  yourlcopy  today 


Gasoline  Englnt 
Snap  $21^^ 

H«r*  la  positively 

the  biff- 
ffest  all 


aavinK.Send  for  free  catalog  Orfie 


Read  The  Real  Reasons 


Here's  the  BIG  REASON  in  a  nutshell:  We  undersell 
everybody  because  our  buying  methods  are  original — 
different  from  any  other  concern.  We  don't  buy  in  the  regu- 
lar way.  Mainly  big  forced  sales  of  brand  new,  desirable 
stocks  interest  us;  $1,000,000  Rug  Auctions,  Furniture  Exposi- 
tions, Sheriff's  and  Receivers'  Sales,  etc.  Manufacturers,  Job- 
bers Big  Retail  Stores  forced  to  sacrifice  for  cash,  turn  to  us 
for  quick  help — our  tremendous  Buying  Power,  backed  by  $10,- 
000.000  capital,  gives  us  the  first  choice  of  the  cream  of  such 
goods  at  our  own  figures. 

Buy  like  we  do— NOTHING  BUT  BARGAINS!  Share 

the  benefits  of  our  P-R-I-C-E  W-R-E-C-K-I-N-G  Sys- 
tem. Don't  pay  Booited  prices.  Pay  our  B-U-S-T-E-D  Prices  and  keep  the 
big  saving  in  your  pocket.  You  can  safely  order  anything  on  this  page  with  your 
eyes  shut,  because  eieryUiing  we  sell  la  backed  by  our  tlOjOOO.OOO  "Satlsfac- 
llon-or-Money-Back"  Guarantee.  Every  article  a  tremendous  economy,  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  50.000  additional  bargains  listed  in  our  Mammoth  ••PRICB 
WREriiEH"    Coupon,  letter  or  postal  request  trings  It  Free.  » 


OQ«*  per  Gallon 

for  Best  Paint 

The  name  "Mlchael- 

*on"  on  paint  ha£  been  a  ffuarmn. 
M  of  quaUt;  for  yearn.  Our  Paint 
Department  is  now  under  his  di- 
rect saperviaion. Order  by  Lot  JX- 
41  for  best  ready  mixed  house 
paint  at  89o  per  aallon.  Uichael- 
aen  Bam  Paint  at  S6c  per  frallon 
haa  no  superior.  Order  by  Lot 
No.  JX-42.  Write  for  free  paint 
book.    Your'copy  is  ^waitinff. 


Vacuum 
Suction 
Cleaner 


tioffany  finish. 
in(r.  smooth!  wheels.   CompletaLwith  handle 
S3.99.  Order  lot  No  JX  ITO. 


stee'nVody, 
beautiful  ms- 
Ball-bcar. 

>ly 


Lumber  Prices  S-M-A-S-H-E-D, 

Send  Your  Bills  to  Us  For  Our 
FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES 

W«  l«ad  the  world  on  Lumber! 

No  one  can  compete  with  us  on 
our  great  speciaUy.    Our  bed- 
rock B-U-S-T-E-D  prices  on 
over  20,000,000  feet  of  brand 
new,  high  grade  material,  suitable 
for  every  building  need,  undersell 
every  concern  on  earth.  Make  noj 
mistake!    When  the  "Great  Price  Wreckers"  say 
It — it's  so!!    No  matter  who  or  where  you  are — or 
what  you're  going'to  build — we  positively  guarantee 
to  make  you  a  tremendous  saving  on  material.   The  simple,  easy 
way  to  make  us  prove  it  is  to  send  us  your  lumber  bills  and  get 
our  figures.  Price*  talk  1    Seeing  is  believing.  Come  to  Chicago. 
Visit  our  vast  40-acre  PRICE  WRECKING  plant.    View  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  feet  of  choice  up-to-grade  lumber  await- 
ing your  selections,  and  all  possible  doubt  will  disappear  I  You 
will  then  realize  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  buy  lumber 
from  any  one  but  us.  We  require  no  money  In  advance.  Send 
us  your  lumber  bills  now  I 


Harris 
full  2 


"Harris  Brothers,  the  Great 

Price    Wreckers,   Saved    Me  $1000 
on  the    Materials   in   My  Home" 

So  Says  John  Mehmken  of  Roscoe,  Iowa 

Only  3759.00  buys  the  material  to 

build  this  beautiful  modern 
Home  No.  6-J:  an  up-to-date 
btory,  7-room  house  with  bath — a 
real  home  that  any  real  man  or 
woman  would  be  proud  and  happy 
to  own.    Easily  built  under  our  no 
shortage,  no  extras,  system, with 
positive,  accurate  plans.   The  tre- 
mendous saving  is  due  to  our  dif« 
ferent  buying  and  selling  meth 
ods;  only  one  of  over  100  simj 

lar  Home  Building  Bargains  shown  ii 
our  $10,000  Book  of  Plans.  Coupon  or  letter  brings  it  FREE. 

READY  CUT  doors  and  window  frames,  inside  door  jambs,  outside 
door  and  window  casings,  balance  in  lengths  to  work  without 
cutting  or  waste,  wherever  possible.  Coupon  with  $2.00  brings 
complete  set  of  blue  print  plans,  specifications,  material  list  and 
guaranteed  delivered  price  to  your  station.  If  plans  do  not  suit, 
return  them  and  we  will  refund  you  50c. 
We  require  no  money  down  on  shipment*  of  material. 


98c  Buys 
This  Door 


Just  one  of  the 

many  money  savinK 
"snaps"  on  every 
paare  of  our  Big  Free 
Buildinf  Mat  e  r  i  a  I 
Book.  Order  this  98c 
Bargain  Door  by  Lut 
No.  JX-161.  Ask  for 
your  copy  of  free  book 
today.   Mail  coupon 


Hog  Troughs 


O  Oaa^'^B**'  troUKh.bar- 

QZflC  K&in  ever  offered. Hi.-avy 
salvanized  steel  crosti 
bars  and  lefrB,  securely  riveted 
Rnund  bottx>m.  Easily  cleaned 
Standard  size  5  ft.IonJt.  16  gaufro 
material.  Each  89c.  Order  by  lot 
No  JX-43.  Heaviest  weight  gal. 
vanized  iron,  standard  size  6  ft. 
lone     Each.  »1.2S. 

Order  lot  No.  JX.44. 


Fine  Bath  Tubs 
S13 

Whit* 

enamel- 
ed cast 

Er 

roll  rli 

fitted    

plaU'd  trimminffB,  incIudioK  Ful- 
ler double  bath  cocks  for  hot  and 
cold  water. nickel-plated  connect- 
ed waste,  overflow  ard  supply 
pipes     Order  lot  No.  JX-101. 


$285 


Four  Tools  in  One 

Combination    tool:  viae, 

drill,  anvil  and  hardie.  Works  eas 
ily.  Quickly  adjusted.  Steel  faced 
jaws,  opens  6  in.  WidtJi  of  jaws. 
3  1-4  m.  Case  hardened  anvil. 
Drills  holes  up  to  1-2  in.  Drills  not 
supplied.  .Order  lot  JX  7221. 


Pipe  and  Fittings 


^  _    Good  iron  pipe  In 

random    lengths,  com- 
pleto    with  couplings. 
Foot    SuiUble    for  ^s,  oil 
water,  etc     Sire  3-8  to  12  in 


Our  pric 


per  ft 


)er  ft  .  3e. 


itock  of  valves  sna  nii.inK».  j^hv 
IS  your  gpecificatione  for  money 
saving  pnces. 


Wall  Board  Snap 
100  Sq 

Ft. 
$1.66 


10  car- 
loads of 
splendid 
5- ply 

walUbuard  Seconds  just  u 
good  as  finis  if  you  Intend  to 
decorate  or  cover  it.  Get  your 
i*hare.  Order  now.  Order  L«t 
No   JX.734.   - 


ROOFING  PRICES  R-l-D-D-L-E-D 
47c      Ready  Roofing 

9Sc  buys  the  beat  and 

heaviest  3  ply  rubber  surfaced  perfect,  lasting 
roof  covering.  Our  Ajax  brand  In  rolls  con- 
taining 108  square  feet.  2  to  3  pieces  In  every 
roll.  Nails  and  cement  Included.  Tot  3  ply 
Older  by  lot  No.  JX-28.  For  2  ply,  persq.  85c. 
Order  by  lot  No.  JX-29.  For  1  ply,  price  per  sq. 
7Sc.  Order  by  lot  No.  JX-30.  For  one-half  ply, 
price  pet  square  47c.   Order  hy  lot  No.  JX-18. 


iVIetal 
Roofing 


»1 


19 


GET  OUR  FREIGHT 
PAID  PRICES  ON  GAL 
VANIZED  ROOFING 


$1.19  buys  lOO  sq.  ft.  brand  new  corru- 

eated  iron  roofing;  a  good  all  around  covering; 
light  weight,  sheets  about  2  ft.  x  2  ft..ua- 

Sainted.  Fainted  10c  per  square  extra.  Order  lot  No. 
X'24.  $2.69  buys  100  square  feet  of  brand  new  ffal- 
vanized  steel  roofing.  22  in.  wide  and  72  in.  long.  1 1-4 
inch  corrugated.    Order  by  lot  No.  JX-25. 

Ask  for  free  roofine  book  today* 


FENCING  PRICES  S-M-A-S-H-E-D 


14c 


per  rod'buys'KOod, 

neavy  fence,  bought  in 


FREE 


BIG  BOOK  OF 
50,000  BARGAINS 


?nt  big  de. 
fectly  adapted  for  hosB  and  general 
farm  purponca^  26  in.  hicrh,  square 
mesh,  put  up  in  suitable  size  rolls, 
proportionately  low  prices.  Staples, 


Galvanized  Fence  Wire 

Buys  100  lbs 

7  1 

from  60  to  260  ft.  not 


51  13 

*  length, 
length.   Abovo  prici 


Suitable  for  fences*  stay 


ordinary  purposes.    Thia  wire  is  irregula; 

puar 

9  gauge.    Order  by  lot  No.  JX-167. 


laranteed  as  to 


Barbed  Wire  Less  Than  2c  Rod] 

New  Galvanizad .  heavy  weight  barbed  wire,  put  up  on 

reels  about  100  Iba.  to  the  reel.  Lot  No.  JX-SG  per  100  lbs..  $I.9S. 
Galvanized  barbed  wire.  Li^ht  weight,  bent  grade,  best  made.  Pat 
up  exactly  80  rods  to  reel.  2-point  barbs.  l.ot  JX-28,  per  reel,  $1.45 

Write  for  Baraain  Wire  Book. 


Harris  Bros.  Co., 

Dept.  J.  X  2 1 B  Chicaso 
Send  me  Free  of  cost  your  big 
Wrecker  Baok  of  SO.OOO  Barcains. 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  GO. 


35th  and  iron  Sis., 
CHICAGO 


Name. 


F.O.Addren. 


w 
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1  11  Rid  Your 
SiocR  of 


Worms 


ni  Prove  It 
Before 
You 


READ! 

"Before  I  started  to  feed 
SAL-VET  my  boas  were  Bick, 
and  I  lost  six  of  them;  since 
feeding  SAL- VET  I  have  lost 
none,  although  some  of  them 
were  pretty  sick  before  they 
had  access  to  SAL-VET  ami 
had  lost  their  hair.  However, 
they  pulled  through  all 
right  and  now  have  good 
appetites  and  are  thriv- 
ing."' 

ERNEST  TRIEBEL. 
Route  2, 
Clearwater,  Minn. 


I  Want  You  to  Know 
tlie  Value  of  Sal-Vet 

— I  want  you  to  feed  it  at  my  risk 
— want  to  prove  to  you  on  your  own  farm  that 
SAL-VET  will  rid  your  stock  of  worms,  put  them  in 

healthy  condition,  easier  to  keep  on  no  more  feed— more  profitable 
in  every  way  —  and  less  liable  to  disease.  I  don't  want  you  to  send  me 
a  penny  in  advance  —  just  mail  the  coupon.  I'll  ship  the  SAL-VET  just 
as  agreed,  let  you  feed  it  60  days  —  and  if  it  does  not  do  what  I  claim, 
then  I'll  cancel  the  charge.  Is  not  this  a  fair,  open  offer  ? 


•'My  hogs  are  doing  fine- 
ly; have  kept  SAL-VET 
before  them  for  two 
months  and  while  there 
has  been  lots  of  disease 
amongst  hogs  in  this  sec- 
tion, none  of  mine  has 
been  sick." 

GEO.  A.  ELINE. 
Route  No.  20, 
St.  Matthews,  Ky. 


"I  enclose  check  in  payment 
of  the  SAL-VET  sent  recently. 
Voar  times  this  sum  would  not  | 
ijbgin  to  pay  for  the  benefit  I 
derived  from  feeding  SAL- 
VET." 

W.  H.  WALLACE, 

Franktown,  Va. 


READ! 

"SAL -VET  is  certainly  a 
great  medicine.  I  have  been 
feeding  >t  all  winter  ao^arand 
since  I  started,  my  stock  are 
better  than  ever  before.  ' 

ALBEPT  MEANS, 

WalthiU,  Nebr. 


The  Great 
yVorm  Destroyer 


OFF.  The  Great  Live 
Stock  Conditioner 


Have  been  feedmg  SAL- 
VET  to  some   of  my 
horses  which  were  very 
thin  and  in  a  run-down 
cond'tion.  They  have  now 
picked  up  in  flesh  and  spirits 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  work 
incident   to   this   time  of 
year." 

EU  FURLAND, 

Artesian,  S.  D. 


This  Label 

on  all  SAL- 
VET  packa- 
ges. Don't  be 
acceivc'd  by 
imitations. 
I  Don't  buy 
"Sal'  this  or 
"Sal"  that. 
Got  th©  orig- 
inal genuine 

SAU-VET 


—  is  the  medicated  salt  which  contains  no  antimony,  fed  just  as  you  would 

feed  common  salt.  There  is  no  dosinK— no  drenchinR— no  trouble— all  animals  need  it- 
take  it  readily— and  so  doctor  themselves.  You  will  find  animals  that  you  do  not  suspect 
of  having -worms,  just  full  of  them.  Stock  that  have  been  run-down  will  take  on  new  vigor, 
grow  thrifty  and  profitable.  Stock  kept  free  from  worms  wil  be  healthier;  will  do  better, 
act  better,  and  be  in  better  condition  to  resist  dangerous  diseases  As  proof  of  this  read 
a  few  of  the  thousands  of  letters  from  stockman  who  feed  SAL-VET  —  who  depend  or 
SAL-VET  to  help  them  make  greater  profits  —  and  to  prevent  loss. 

Now  Fill  Out  the  Coupon  Below 

You  take  no  risk  whatever  in  accepting  this  no-money  down  offer.  Just  fill  outthe  cou- 
pon, tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have,  and  1 11  ship  enough  SAL- Vfcl  to  last 
them  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  freight  charges  on  arrival.  If  SAL- VET  has  not 
done  all  I  claim,  and  you  report  results  m  60  days,  then  I'll  cancel  the  charge,  and  you 
won't  owe  me  one  penny.  Address 

Sidney  R.  Fell,  President 

The  Fell  Mfg.  Co.,  Chemists 

Dept.  AH  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Send  No  Money-Just  the  Coupon 


"The  more  I  ose  SAL- 
VET  the  better  I  find  it. 
My  Bheep  and  hogs  were 
never  so  thrifty  and  healthy 
as  now.  We  butchered  this 
week  and  did  not  find  a  single 
worm,  while  our  neighbors' 
hogs  are  wormy  and  d>'ing. 
X  have  been  recommending 
SAL-VET  to  them  and  they 
are  now  ready  to  use  it  too." 
WESLEY  CHAMBERS, 

Bussey,  Iowa 


PRISES  ^pEll 

^^^^^Sr  30O  lbs  13.O0 

=^^^^^=2  600  Iba  21.  U 

No  orders  filled  for  le»»  than  40  lb*, 
on  this  60  day  trial  offer.  Never  Hold 
In  bulk;  only  in  Trade-Marked  SAlj 
VET  packafCB.  Shipmenta  for  60 
days'  trial  are  baaed  on  1  lb.  of 
VCT  for  each  sheep  or  hogr,  and  4 
IbB.  for  each  horee  or  head  of  catUe. 
■kS  near  as  we  cud  come  without 
breaking  resular  sized  packasea. 


THE  FEIL  MFC.  CO.,  Dopt  A.  H.  8-1-18           Clavaland,  O.  | 

Ship  me  enough  SAL- VET  to  last  my  stock  stxty  days.  I  sates  to  P'^^e.'^f'^A  ■ 

feed  t  as  direcSd  and  will  then  pay  (or  it  f  it  does  what  .vou  claim.   If  it  falls  ana  ■ 

I M  report  rD  8iityd^s7yot  «^^^   cancel  the  charge  and  1  wiU  owe  yoa  nothuw.  ^ 

I  have  hogs  sheep  ftorsea  coffle.  ^ 
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TaKing  tk  Horn  offtkHotein-rrtesiaii 


How  have  I  established 
our  herd  of  registered 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle, 
naturally  hornless  or  polled? 

From  the  time  I  was 
eight  years  of  age  until  I 
reached  my  majority  my 
home,  with  the  exception  of 
the  months  when  I  was 
away  at  school  and  college, 
was  on  a  farm  in  the  moun- 
tains of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  my  father 
kept  a  herd  of  registered  De- 
von cattle.  Part  of  my  duties 
consisted  of  the  care  of  these 
cattle.  I  also  became  very 
much  interested  in  fancy 
poultry  and  pigeon  breeding. 

By  reading  Darwin's 
"Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication"  I  became  in- 
terested in  his  theory  of  the  stability  of  sports,  inherited 
mutations,  and  the  principle  that  both  animals  and  plants 
in  domestication  have  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  parts  of 
their  anatomy  that  are  no  longer  useful  to  them.  An 
experience  with  a  five-year-old  Devon  bull  (I  barely 
escaped  with  my  life)  led  me  to  resolve  that  if  I  ever 
owned  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  of  my  own  they  would  be 
naturally  hornless.  So  when  I  took  the  management  of 
the  farm  in  1883  I  disposed  of  the  Devons  and  began 
picking  up,  by  purchase,  native  polled  or  muley  cows  of 
as  good  dairy  type  as  I  could  find.  I  crossed  these  with 
registered  Holstein  bulls,  saving  the  female  progeny  and 
breeding  them  back  to  registered  Holstein  bulls.  I  re- 
peated the  process  until  I  had  produced  an  animal  from 
the  seventh  cross  127/128ths  pure  blood  Holstein  and  only 
■  l/128th  of  the  original  nondescript  muley  blood.  This 
'  animal  in  his  progeny  proved  to  be  a  pure  poll,  in  that 
:  all  of  his  calves,  even  from  horned  cows  were  naturally 

I  hornless. 

I  continued  along  this  line  with  grade  animals  until  in 
the  early  winter  of  1911  a  friend,  a  breeder  of  registered 
Holstein-Friesians,  called  my  attention  to  an  advertisement 
of  a  naturally  hornless  or  polled  registered  Holstein  bull 
calf  offered  at  the  mid-winter  sale  in  Syracuse.  I  attended 
the  sale  and  purchased  the  calf.  This  was  the  first  that  I 
had  known  that  the  polled  trait  appeared,  occasionally  at 
least,  among  the  registered  animals.  I  began  to  investi- 
gate the  occurrence  of  the  hornless  trait  in  the  registered 
animals  and  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  "Holstein- 
Friesian  Register"  asking  breeders  who  had  registered 
animals,  naturally  hornless,  to  correspond  with  me.  In 
this  way  I  located  nearly  50  head.  I  also  corresponded 
with  breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  in  Holland  and 
found  that  black-and-white  polled  Holstein  cattle  were 
shown  at  Amsterdam  in  1886. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1912  I  visited  vari- 
ous herds  in  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania, 
whose  owners  had  replied  to  my  advertisement,  and  I  pur- 
chased 30  head  of  registered  animals,  all  polled  or  natu- 
rally hornless.  I  sold  all  my  grades  and  assembled  the  reg- 
istered animals  on  the  home  farm  in  the  late  summer 
of  1912. 

My  family  consists  of  myself  and  wife,  and  eight  chil- 
t  dren,  six  of  them  being  boys,  all  intensely  interested  in 
farm  life  and  the  development  of  the  dairy  cow. 

I  erected  in  the  fall  of  1912  a  new  modern  dairy  barn 
of  the  James  pattern,  with  two  lines  of  stanchions  facing 
each  other,  the  lower  story  being  largely  of  concrete  with 
the  James  equipment.  The  cattle  purchased  were  placed  in 

I I  this  new  barn  in  the  early  winter  of  1912. 

During  my  visits  to  the  various  herds  from  which  I 
had  made  my  purchases  I  became  interested  in  the  making 
of  Advanced  Registry  Official  (A.  R.  O.)  records.  As  my 
sons  had  had  no  personal  experience  with  the  feeding  and 
development  of  animals  for  the  production  of  high  records 
I  employed  for  a  few  months  Wesley  R.  Powell,  who  had 
!  developed  some  high-producing  cows.  This  was  to  start  the 


Keystone  Beauty  Pliuub  Johanna — The  World's  Champion 
Foiled  Cow. 


boys  in  the  right  line.  Since 
that  time  the  cattle  during 
test  have  been  fed  and  milked 
by  one  of  the  boys,  either  my 
eldest  son,  Joseph  M.  Steven- 
son, or  my  fourth  eldest,  Ed- 
win M.  Stevenson,  who  was 
18  years  of  age  when  our  A. 
R.  O.  work  began  two  years 
ago. 

The  first  year's  work  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Powell 
and  Edwin.  In  the  early  win- 
ter Edwin  took  the  short 
course  in  dairy  husbandry  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
On  its  completion  he  super- 
vised advanced  registry  rec- 
ords for  the  college  until  the 
early  summer  of  1914,  when 
he  returned  to  the  farm  and  took  Joseph's  place  in  charge 
of  the  herd  and  the  A.  R.  O.  work.  Our  success  with 
A.  R.  O.  is  due  to  the  strenuous  work  of  my  two  sons,  as 
they  had  entire  charge  of  the  feeding  and  milking  during 
the  progress  of  the  tests. 

When  I  assembled  the  herd  in  the  fall  of  1912  only 
three  of  the  animals  had  made  A.  R.  O.  records — one  a 
13-pound  junior  two-year-old,  one  a  16-pound  junior  two- 
year-old  and  one  a  19-pound  full-aged  cow.  The  records 
of  these  three  animals  were  all  increased  by  the  boys  at 
the  first  freshening  after  I  purchased  them  to  20  pounds 
or  better.  We  now  have  six  animals  in  the  herd,  only  one 
of  which  is  of  full  age,  with  7-day  records  of  from  20  to  27 
pounds  of  butted.  These  are  in  semi-official  tests  and  have 
made  the  following  records: 

Keystone  Beauty  Plum  Johanna,  a  junior  three-year- 
old,  in  236  days  gave  15,825  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
612.451  pounds  of  fat,  equal  to  763.06  pounds  of  80  per  cent 
butter.  This  heifer  made  27  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days 
and  110.5  pounds  in  30  days,  both  Pennsylvania  records 
for  her  age.  This  heifer,  257  days  after  freshening,  made 
the  world's  official  junior  three-year-old  eight-months- 
after-freshening  record,  by  producing  422.8  pounds  of  milk, 
containing  17.967  pounds  of  fat,  in  7  days.  This  at  least 
proves  that  the  muley  cow  is  equal  to  her  horned  sister 
in  the  production  of  milk  and  butter. 

She  is  not  the  only  one.  Maggie  Korndyke,  a  junior 
two-year-old,  in  275  days  gave  12,834.2  pounds  of  milk  and 
467.94  pounds  of  butter.  Napol  Vale  De  Kol,  a  junior  two- 
year-old,  in  251  days  gave  11,303.9  pounds  of  milk,  and 
523.6  pounds  of  butter.  Geneva  Hengerveld  Pauline,  a 
senior  four-year-old,  in  253  days  gave  16,303.9  pounds  of 
milk,  and  686.36  pounds  of  butter.  Courtland  Korndyke, 
a  senior  four-year-old,  in  143  days  gave  7,405.6  pounds  of 
milk,  and  333.19  pounds  of  butter.  Johanna  Abbekerk  de 
Kol  Rue,  eight  years  of  age,  in  253  days,  gave  13,586.3 
pounds  of  milk,  and  554.04  pounds  of  butter.  These  six 
animals  are  the  only  ones  we  have  ever  tried  in  semi-offi- 
cial work  and  naturally  we  feel  quite  elated  over  the 
results.  Even  if  the  records  made  between  March,  1914, 
and  May,  1915,  are  no  higher  than  were  the  records  prior 
to  May,  1914,  all  six  of  these  animals  will  be  among  the 
prize  winners,  which  we  think  is  pretty  good  considering 
that  we  are  only  beginners. 

The  cow,  Cornucopia  Plum  Johanna,  a  natural  poll,  has 
dropped  five  calves  by  horned  sires  and  all  of  them  have 
been  naturally  hornless.  Her  case  illustrates  the  scientific 
fact,  which  is  now  well  established,  of  the  dominance  of  the 
polled  trait  in  inheritance  of  cattle.  The  cow  Johanna 
Abbekerk  De  Kol  Rue  and  the  dam  of  Keystone  Beauty 
Plum  Johanna  are  daughters  of  Sir  Johanna  Rue  De  Kol, 
a  half-brother  to  Johanna  De  Kol  Van  Beers,  the  45-pound 
cow  whose  bull  calf  sold  at  the  1914  sale  in  Chicago  for 
$20,000. 

None  of  the  animals  of  our  own  breeding  are  yet  old 
enough  to  have  official  records,  but  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  calves  are  naturally  hornless,  and  of  the  bulls  that 
I  have  sold  that  have  produced  progeny  (Continued  on  page  9) 
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Making  Ammunition  for  Our  Cholera  War 


Dr.  Oeortre  H.  Boberts 
Veterinarian  In  Chargfe 
at  the  Moreland 
Farm 


ALL  TOO  often  the  swine  breeder  proposes  and  the 
plague  called  hog  cholera  disposes.  All  too  long  this 
disease  has  stalked  up  and  down  our  land,  preventing 
the  more  universal  use  of  the  "mortgage  lifter"  in  turning 
corn  into  cash.  A  decade  ago  we  were  arcepting  hog 
cholera  as  a  necessary  evil— one 
of  the  normal  risks  and  the  great 
limiting  factor  in  the  raising  of 
hogs.  But  now  it  is  difTerent. 
The  scientist  has  placed  into  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  the  means 
whereby  this  infection  may  be  en- 
tirely controlled.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  at 
some  future  time  it  may  be  en- 
tirely eradicated.  What  then  is 
this  great  boon  to  the  American 
farmer?  What  are  some  of  the 
plans  of  the  cholera  war  in  which 
all  progressive  farmers  are  en- 
listed? Where  and  how  is  the 
ammunition  made?  Are  the  gen- 
erals sure  of  their  mode  of  attack? 
It  was  to  find  answers  to  ques- 
tions such  as  these  that  I  recently 
journeyed  to  the  largest,  best 
equipped,  and  most  efficiently 
managed  serum  plant  in  the  world 
—the  Moreland  Biological  Farm, 
14  miles  northwest  of  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  at  the  hub  of  one  of  the 
richest  farming  regions  in  America. 

At  Moreland  Biological  Farm  I  saw  some  800  hogs, 
all  being  used  in  one  way  and  another  in  the  production 
of  anti-hog-cholera  serum.  This  year  it  is  expected  that 
20.000  hogs  will  go  through  this  plant  alone  and  be  used 
in  the  making  of  ammunition  for  the  fighting  of  the  Amer- 
ican hog  cholera  war.  We  might  figure  all  the  good  that 
cholera  insurance  (that  is  exactly  what  inoculation  against 
hog  cholera  is)  will  do  in  millions  of  dollars.  But  a  much 
better  way  to  find  out  its  blessings  would  be  to  talk  to  the 
farmer  who  has  used  the  serum  to  save  his  hogs— the 
sa:me  farmer,  by  the  way,  who  formerly  had  to  sit  on  the 
fence  and  watch  his  fat  hogs  die,  and  with  them  die  the 
fruits  of  his  year's  labor,  the  new 
automobile,  the  ditching  of  the 
old  swamp  field,  the  installation 
of  a  bath  or  a  furnace,  or  perhaps 
the  cancelling  of  the  last  note 
against  the  farm.  And  this  farm- 
er now  has  a  weapon  with  which 
to  conquer  the  cholera  scourge. 
Trust  him  to  make  good  use  of 
it,  once  he  realizes  its  efTective- 
ness. 

What  about  the  anti-hog- 
cholera  serum?  How  does  it 
work  and  why?  How  I  should  be 
envied  by  all  the  scientists  if  I 
could  answer  those  questions 
fully!  I  can  only  relay  what  I 
have  gathered.  But  even  that 
much  might  serve  to  enlighten 
some  one  more  benighted  than 
myself,  if  that  could  be,  so  let 
us  see  what  we  shall  see: 

Hog  cholera  is  caused  by  3  _ 
"filtrable  virus"— which  is  only  a  polite  and  dignified  way 
of  stating  that  no  one  knows  very  much  about  it.  At  one 
time  they  thought  they  had  the  bacterium  or  germ  that 
caused  the  disease,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  only  a  poor 
relation  of  the  real  mischief-maker,  rather  harmless  in 
himself,  but  always  hanging  'round  just  the  same.  The 


Bleeding*  tlie  Hyper-Immanes 


real  cause  of  hog  cholera  is  supposed  to  be  an  organism 
too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  most  powerful  microscope.  It 
is  so  small,  in  fact,  that  it  strains  through  a  filter  rnade  out 
of  porcelain,  hence  the  term  "filtrable  virus."  This  scien- 
tific theory  of  the  matter  must  be  just  about  the  correct 
one,  because  some  years  ago  Drs.  Dorset  and  Niles.  experts 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  went  to 
work  on  this  assumption  and  discovered  a  serum  which 
would  render  swine  immune  from  cholera  for  a  season. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  perfected  it  so  that  by  the 
use  of  cholera  virus  in  connection  with  the  serum  they 
could  fix  the  hog  so  that  he  would  not  die  from  cholera. 

The  essentials  in  securing  this  fluid  extract  of  hog 
which  we  call  serum,  may  be  set  forth  as  two:  an  immune 
hog  and  a  cholera  virus.  An  imm.une  hog  is  one  which 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  will  not  contract  cholera.  It 
may  be  a  hog  which  has  had  the  disease  and  recovered 
naturally,  as  they  occasionally,  very  occasionally,  do;  or  it 
may  be  a  hog  which  was  born  naturally  immune;  or  yet 
it  may  be  a  vaccinated  hog  which  has  been  artificially 
inoculated,  for  the  production  of  serum.  An  immune  hog 
is  immune  because  it  develops  in  its  blood  certain  "anti- 
bodies" or  substances  which  enable  it  to  grapple  with 
the  organism  that  causes  cholera  and  to  overcome  it. 
These  "anti-bodies"  are  little  soldiers,  if  you  will,  which 
arrest  the  hog  cholera  "germs"  and  execute  them  at  once 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  cause  a  breach  in  the  hog's 
body  cells  or  do  any  damage  whatsoever.  An  immune  hog 
is  then  to  be  considered  as  one  which  has  recovered  from 
the  disease.  The  thing  that  made  it  recover  is  the  basis 
of  the  serum  manufacture. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  every  pig  which  has  recov- 
ered from  cholera  contains  in  its  own  blood  enough  of 
the  protective  substance  to  protect  its  own  weight  of  pork 
from  cholera.  This  protective  substance  is  in  fact  the 
anti-hog-cholera  serum  for  that  particular  pig.  Now  if 
that  amount  of  protective  substance  should  be  increased 
and  extracted  from  that  immune  pig,  and  then  injected  in- 
to another  pig  which  we  happened  to  think  something  of 
and  did  not  want  to  see  die  from  cholera,  we  might  hope 
that  the  said  protective  substance  would  never  know  the 
difference  and  go  on  protecting  any  hog's  body  in  which 
it  happened  to  find  itself.  That  is  exactly  what  happens. 
And  that  is  the  whole  theory  of  serum  production— to  get 
the  immune  pig  to  go  on  produc- 
ing an  extra  supply  of  the  pro- 
tective substance  which  we  may 
draw  off  for  use  on  other  hogs 
which  are  not  as  yet  immune. 
That  is,  the  immune  pig  is  made 
into  a  four-legged  chemical  labo- 
ratory for  the  continuous  produc- 
tion of  the  protective  substance, 
which  is  drained  off  by  the  simple 
process  of  cutting  oflf  his  tail,  bot- 
tling the  blood,  and  using  it  in  r 
thoroughly  scientific  manner  t 
inject  into  other  pigs  which  W' 
wish  to  save  from  cholera. 

In  order  to  make  the  immum 
hog  go  on  producing  more  of  th( 
protective  substance  in  its  blooi 
the  scientists  merely  inject  int 
its  veins  more  of  the  disease-pro 
ducing  organisms,  which  seem  tt 
stimulate  the  hog's  blood  to  re 
newed  and  enlarged  activity  at 
producing  more  protection  against  these  new  forces  of  th« 
enemies.  The  virus  is  merely  the  blood  of  a  pig  sick  witl 
cholera.  It  is  a  deadly  agent;  every  farmer  knows  ho 
quickly  it  serves  to  spread  the  disease  throughout  the  hen 
And  he  also  knows  that  it  does  not  take  the  blood  of  : 
sick  hog  to  spread  the  disease,  but  that(Continued  on  page  u 
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"Mare'B  Milb,  Blae 
the  I^lttle  Fellows 


The  glory  of  his 


WOULD  you  test  a  man's  real  love  for  country  life? 
Ask  him  if  he  likes  horses.  They  tell  me  that  all 
these  wonderful  types  of  creatures  which  we  call 
draft  horses,  and  coach  horses,  and  saddle  horses  and 
ponies,  trace  back  in  the  far-gone  ages  to  a  little  creature 
no  larger  than  a  dog,  with  five  toes 
and  poor  teeth.  And  that  men  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  part  in  mold- 
ing the  magnificent  creature  which 
wears  our  harness  and  our  saddles  of 
today.  I  bet  that  the  man  who  caught 
the  first  wild  horse  and  rode  upon  his 
back  felt  himself  a  great  strong  man 
indeed.  His  was  an  achievement  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race  beside 
which  the  exploits  of  some  of  the 
great  emperors  I've  read  about  in  the 
encyclopedia  fade  into  insignificance. 
No  wonder  it  stirred  me  so  deeply 
when  I  first  ran  across  this  in  the 
Book  of  Job: 

"Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength?  Hast 
thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder? 

"Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper? 
nostrils  is  terrible. 

"He  paweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength:  he  goeth 
on  to  meet  the  armed  men. 

"He  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  affrighted;  neither  turneth  he 
back  from  the  sword. 

"The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield. 
"He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage:  neither  be- 
lieveth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

"He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha;  and  he  smelleth  the  battle 
afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting. 

There's  a  cavalry  horse  for  you!  And  a  marvelous  word 
picture  of  strength  and  beauty.  Quite  often  when  a  cer- 
tain lovely  lady  asks  me  to  read  a  chapter  to  all  the  folks 
assembled  before  our  fireplace,  I  turn  to  that  one  and  read 
it  off  "sort-a"  timed  to  hoof-beats,  and  I  imagine  I  see  a 
new  flash  in  the  eyes  of  the  company.  I  am  sure  that 
most  folks  love  horses  when  they  have  a  chance.  But  for 
fear  someone  will  begin  to  accuse  me  of  being  sentimental 
and  totally  lacking 
in  horse  sense,  I'll 
tell  what  I  think 
about  the  outlook 
for  the  breeding  of 
horses  on  the 
American  farm  and 
what  I  for  my  part 
intend  to  do  about 
it. 

I  have  a  friend 
who  has  been 
breeding  draft 
horses  on  his  farm 
for  fifty  years,  I 
guess.  He  has 
made  no  small 
fortune  at  it.  Not 
so  long  ago  I  hied 
me  to  the  railroad 
train  and  went 
over  to  see  him.  I 
had  a  fine  time,  a 
whaling  good  din- 
ner and  I  learned 
a  lot  of  new  things. 
I  have  thought  about  his  experiences  and  his  methods  a 
great  deal  and  I  have  talked  it  all  over  with  my  advisor- 
in-chief  and  we  have  decided  that  this  farm  shall  produce 
more  horses.  And  if  anyone  would  care  to  read,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  recite  why  and  how  we  intend  to  go  about  it: 


Not  that  we  have  not  had  horses,  and  some  good 
ones  on  our  farm.  We  have.  But  now  we  mean  to  raise 
much  better  ones— pure-breds.  We  shall  let  the  pure-bred 
draft  mares  do  our  farm  work  and  raise  pure-bred  draft 
colts  at  the  same  time.  These  colts  we  shall  raise  and 
train.  The  stallion  colts  will  be  sold 
at  from  two  to  three  years  old  and 
they'll  be  good  enough  to  bring  fancy 
breeding  stock  prices.  How  do  I 
know?  Because  when  they  are 
yearlings  the  poorer  ones  will  be 
gelded  and  sold  to  work  on  city 
streets.  The  filly  foals  we  keep  on 
the  farm  until  we  reach  our  maximum 
for  mare  stock. 

I  do  not  look  for  the  war  in  Europe 
to  raise  the  prices  of  our  farm  horses 
very  much.  The  war  does  not  need 
very  many  farm  horses,  and  will  not 
pay  the  prices — not  yet.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  army  horse  inspectors 
are  picking  out  our  misfits,  the  kind 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  at 
But  then,  wait  until  peace  comes.  Then 


Grass  and  Oats  Make 
Spread  Out  and  Up." 


"Parm  Drafters  With  the  Bone,  and  Size,  and  QuaUty  Which  Count  so  Much  Ini 

Qettlngr  the  Top  Prices." 


any  price  at  all.    , 

the  world  will  find  itself  short  on  good  farm  horses  and 
on  horses  of  heavy  draft.  Then  will  come  a  period  of 
great  agricultural  development  and  rebuilding  in  de- 
vastated Europe.  Big  horses  will  be  needed.  We  in 
America  shall  control  the  surplus.  The  price  ought  to  go 
up  and  if  we  have  heavy  drafters  they  ought  to  be  worth 
lots  of  gold— some  of  that  which  we  have  been  pouring 
into  the  European  horse  breeding  districts  for  their  fat 
stallions  during  the  past  thirty  years.  I  want  to  have 
some  good  horses  to  sell,  something  besides  common 
stuff.  I'm  playing  safe  all  right,  because  a  good  horse 
always  brings  good  money;  they  are  so  few  compared  with 
the  misfits,  the  common  stock  and  the  plugs. 

We  have  decided  to  feed  our  horses  silage!  It  may 
require  the  building  of  another  silo,  but  I  am  convinced 

that  it  is  the  thing 
to  do.  O,  yes,  I 
have  heard  the  in- 
stitute lectures  and 
read  the  newspa- 
per articles  which 
say  that  silage  is 
deadly  for  horses 
and  hogs.  But  they 
are  wrong.  Good 
bright,  clean  silage 
is  sure  to  become 
one  of  the  most 
prized  of  horse 
roughages.  Of 
course  I  shall  start 
its  use  gradually. 
And  the  corn 
which  goes  into 
the  horse  barn  silo 
will  be  nearly  ripe 
and  perfectly  good. 
If  it  comes  out 
the  least  bit  moldy 
or  rotten,  my 
horses  shall  never 
see  a  mouthful  of  it.  The  washy,  acidy  silage  which  comes 
from  green  corn  would  kill  almost  anything  except  a  cow. 
Certainly  sour  too-green  silage  or  silage  containing  any 
mold  or  rot  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  horses.  But  we 
should  know  how  to  feed  silage  now.  I  have  a  neighbor 
who  feeds  his  mares  silage  and  oat    Continued  on  pace  28 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  world  now.  That 
shortage  will  be  more  serious  a  few  months  from  now 

than  it  is  now.  It  is 
,,  necessary  that  we 

Necessary  should    plant   a  great 

deal  more.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  our  land  should  yield  more  per  acre  than  it  does 
now.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  not  be  a  plow  or 
a  spade  idle  in  this  country  if  the  world  is  to  be  fed. 

Ponder  carefully  the  meaning  of  these  momentous 
statements.  They  are  the  words  of  Hon.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, President  of  the  United  States.  The  chief  executive 
of  the  nation  gave  utterance  to  these  vital  thoughts  in  a 
recent  speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  They  set  forth  the  whole  gist  of  the  best- 
farming  program.  They  are  plain,  bold  words  on  the 
guide-post  of  the  year,  and  they  direct  the  American  farmer 
most  wisely  into  the  road  whereon  he  should  travel. 

The  world  is  short  of  food;  the  shortage  will  grow. 
This  must  mean  higher  prices  at  the  farm,  as  already  pre- 
dicted in  these  columns.  The  1915  farming  season  will  be 
"prosperity  year"  on  our  farms.  It  comes  as  the  reward  of 
peace,  and  of  work. 

In  the  face  of  world  shortage  and  high  prices  we  may 
benefit  most  by  planting  more  acres  and  by  bending  every 
effort  to  increase  the  crop  yields  of  our  present  cultivated 
acres.  No  farmer  can  afford  not  to  buckle  into  the  farm- 
ing business  of  1915  with  renewed  energy.  The  entire 
farm  food-making  enterprise  should  be  operated  in  the 
top-notch  of  efficiency. 

Have  you  no  new  farm  acres  which  may  be  made  to 
yield  food  this  year?  Might  you  clear  new  land  profit- 
ably? Are  all  the  stumps  removed?  Have  you  a  swampy 
waste  to  be  drained?  Would  a  new  bank  along  the  creek 
prevent  overflow  and  redeem  waste  land?  Are  your  fence- 
rows  clean  and  do  you  plow  to  the  end  of  your  fields? 
And  after  a  searching  examination  of  your  land  to  find  the 
possibilities  of  adding  new  crop  area  can  you  not  go 
deeper?  Should  not  a  farm  have  three  dimensions — length, 
breadth  and  depth?  Can  you  plow  deeper  and  get  benefit 
of  goodness  in  the  subsoil?  Can  you  blast  the  hardpan? 
In  short,  are  you  farming  all  the  area  within  your  fences? 

Have  you  considered  all  the  practical  things  you  may 
do  to  increase  your  yield  per  acre?  Have  you  the  best 
seeds  in  your  neighborhood?  Are  they  tested?  Are  your 
drills  calibrated  and  sure  to  work  according  to  plan?  Are 
your  implements  in  the  best  condition  for  the  work  they 
should  do?  Have  you  ample  power  to  hitch  to  them? 
Have  you  enough  labor?  (If  not,  did  you  use  the  free 
employment  coupon  printed  in  our  February  issue?)  Are 
you  ready  to  begin  when  Nature's  sun  smiles  warm  and 
says  "Start"? 

And  is  that  all?  Is  every  pound  of  available  fertility 
on  your  land?   Is  the  stable  manure  on  the  fields  or  wash- 


ing away  in  the  barnyard?  Have  you  placed  your  order 
for  commercial  fertilizer?  Will  you  "try  a  bag,"  or  a  car- 
load of  bags?  Will  your  soil  not  yield  more  if  ameliorated, 
stimulated  and  fed?  Do  you  not  need  all  the  increase, 
especially  at  higher  crop  prices?  Is  not  feeding  this  year's 
crops  abundant  plant  food  the  best  part  of  wisdom? 

Have  you  thought  that  meat  and  milk  are  also  foods 
of  the  world,  most  highly  prized?  And  that  feeding  crops 
into  good  animals  saves  fertility  and  returns  additional 
profit,  making  the  farm  a  producer  of  finished  rather  than 
raw  product?  Have  you  noted  the  price  and  the  prospect 
in  wool,  also? 

Why  do  we  ask  so  many  questions?  Why  else  than 
to  have  you  think,  to  search  yourself  and  to  study  your 

farm? 

"If  the  world  is  to  be  fed."  Why,  the  world  must  be 
fed.  The  American  farmer  can  do  it.  He  will  do  it.  It  is  his 
privilege  and  his  opportunity.  He  has  never  failed  yet. 
Because  of  these  "necessary"  things  outlined  by  President 
Wilson  the  America  of  the  future  will  be  a  greater  farm- 
ing nation.  This  experience  of  responsibility  will  teach 
us,  assure  us,  weld  us,  make  us  fine  and  strong. 

The  plow  turns  a  furrow.  The  spade  turns  a  spadeful. 
Both  the  large  areas  and  the  small  must  be  put  to  their 
greatest  use.  No  idle  plow,  no  idle  spade.  And  no  idle 
brain,  no  idle  hand. 

This  is  to  be  the  great  year  in  American  agriculture. 
It  is  "necessary."  The  "necessary"  things  Americans  have 
always  done  well. 

A  little  house  well  painted  may  make  a  much  better  impression 
than  a  mansion  in  decay. 

The  work  of  eradicating  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  pro- 
gressing very  satisfactorily.    We  take  off  our  hat  to  the 

Federal  authorities  and 
'  ^  T  "  the  efficiency  they  have 

btraignt  to  the  i^ine        displayed.   We  bespeak 

earnest  cooperation 
with  all  the  officials  in  the  work  of  wiping  out  the  plague. 
Sometimes  we  are  even  inclined  to  see  quite  an  area  of 
silver  lining  to  the  cloud.  Perhaps  this  light  may  teach  us 
fighting  eflSciency  in  conquering  animal  disease.  Perhaps 
it  will  put  us  in  trim  for  subduing  hog  cholera,  bovine 
tuberculosis,  contagious  abortion,  glanders,  dourine,  and 
even  some  others  of  the  maladies  against  which  the  farmer 
must  contend. 

At  present  writing  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  surrounding  each  new  out- 
break immediately,  slaughtering  and  burying  in  lirney 
trenches  each  infected  herd  (with  prompt  compensation 
to  the  owners),  thorough  disinfection  and  cleanup  of  prem- 
ises, tracing  the  trail  of  the  disease  to  its  source,  and  a 
constant  attitude  in  respect  to  the  infection  of  fight,  fight, 
fight. 

The  government  has  done  wisely  in  quarantining  the 
south,  southwest  and  west  against  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  Tennessee.  The  Kansas  outbreak 
is  a  warning  that  quarantine  walls  cannot  be  too  strong. 

American  Farming  believes  we  are  not  out  of  the 
woods  yet  and  that  in  some  sections  the  disease  is  bound 
to  cause  increased  anxiety  with  the  advent  of  warm 
weather.  The  only  sensible  and  honorable  thing  to  do  is 
to  promptly  report  to  the  authorities  every  suspicious  case 
and  to  cooperate  in  the  fight  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
In  the  face  of  new  plague  we  must  continue  to  hew  straight 
to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

If  money  were  not  so  often  the  bone  of  contention  there  would  be 
fewer  family  skeletons. 

The  cur  dog  is  still  slaying  farm  flocks.  In  some  sec- 
tions more  and  more  farmers  are  going  out  of  the  sheep 
1  f>i        •  business    rather  than 

Wanted:  Dog-bhoOting  continue  the  battle 
Officer  against  the  sheep-kill- 

ing dog.  About  as  dis- 
couraging a  thing  as  one  may  imagine  is  to  get  a  flock 
started,  with  nice  profits  in  sight,  and  then  go  out  one  fine 
morning  to  find  half  of  the  sheep  dead  and  the  others  so 
torn  and  mangled  and  frightened  by  dogs'  teeth  as  to  be 
worthless.  True,  most  states  have  laws  by  which  the 
owner  can  seek  damages  from  the  "dog  law  fund."  He 
may  seek,  but  too  often  he  finds  that  the  "dog  law  fund" 
is  the  nanne  of  something  where  no  money  is  to  be  found. 

There  are  already  dog  laws  on  the  statute  books,  and 
many  more  are  proposed.  In  our  estimation  most  of  them 
miss  the  point  of  real  efTectiveness  because  they  do  not 
make  strong  provision  for  their  enforcement.  The  dog: 
laws  should  provide  for  police  officers,  whose  specific  duty 
it  shall  be  to  kill  any  dog  found  without  a  tax  license  tag. 
No  man  likes  to  kill  his  neighbor's  dog.  He'd  rather  be 
silent  and  endure  the  wrong  than  to  stir  up  hard  feelings. 
But  he  could  inform  the  officer  whose  special  duty  it  was 
to  see  to  the  dog.  just  as  a  man  being  robbed  on  the 
street  would  inform  the  first  policeman  he  could  reach. 
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Let's  have  special  officers  to  shoot  the  cur  dogs  which  no 
one  thinks  enough  of  to  pay  a  high  tax  for  the  privilege 
of  keeping.  Then  we  shall  begin  to  get  some  results,  i.  e., 
sheep  in  the  pasture  and  dog  hides  on  the  fence. 

No  law  will  make  the  calf  use  less  corn  in  making  a  pound  of 

oeef. 


What  are  you  doing  to  keep  your  boys  and  girls  inter- 
ested in  country  life?    Perhaps  they  are  enrolled  in  one  of 
-  I  1  the   numerous   boy  or 

What  About  tne  girl  club  contests.  We 

T    »-.i^-rc.^  know  of  no  better  way 

JUniOrSr  to  inspire  Young  Amer- 

ica for  the  new  agriculture  than  to  interest  them  in  the 
contest.  Contests  of  many  kinds  are  held  in  almost  every 
state  now.  If  you  do  not  know  about  those  to  which  your 
boys  and  girls  are  eligible,  maybe  we  could  help  you.  After 
reading  some  of  the  young  prize-winners'  own  stories, 
prepared  especially  for  this  issue,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the 
many  benefits  of  rural  contests  for  the  youth.  The  boys 
and  girls  of  today  are  going  to  make  American  country 
life  what  it  is  tomorrow.  That's  one  reason  why  the  sub- 
ject interests  us  so  intensely. 


An  agent  was  telling  us  that  the  difference  between  concrete  con- 
struction on  the  farm  and  eternity  was  that  laying  concrete  had  to  have 
a  beginning. 

In  view  of  the  high  price  of  wheat,  the  European  de- 
mand, and  the  general  outlook  for  a  continued  appreciation 

of  the  market  value  of 
A  n      •        tTTl-      ^        that  staple  cereal,  many 

As  to  Opring  Wneat        combelt  farmers  have 

considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  sowing  spring  wheat.  The  ultimate  wisdom  of 
such  a  move  on  the  part  of  farmers  located  outside  the 
spring  wheat  belt  is  doubtful.  Spring  wheat  at  best  yields 
only  about  half  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  winter  wheat 
in  regions  where  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  growing  sea- 
sons long.  The  seed  is  expensive.  If  your  section  is  not 
adapted  to  spring  wheat,  you  are  playing  a  game  against 
too  many  odds. 

Let  us  say  one  lives  in  the  cornbelt.  He  would  be 
very  happy  with  a  yield  of  20  bushels  of  spring  wheat  per 
acre.  And  yet  on  that  same  acre  he  would  easily  expect 
60  bushels  of  corn.  And  there  you  are;  figure  it  out  for 
yourself.  When  wheat  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage,  do 
not  forget  that  corn  is  staple  too.  Corn  for  the  cornbelt 
and  spring  wheat  for  the  spring  wheat  country,  is  the  way 
it  looks  to  us.  This  is  not  saying  that  spring  wheat  might 
not  profitably  venture  a  little  farther  south  than  it  has 
heretofore. 

The  best  way  now  to  get  more  wheat  to  market  in  the 
cornbelt  is  to  topdress  what  we  already  have  of  the  fall- 
sown  variety  with  fertilizer.  Feed  the  plant  and  sack  the 
increased  yield. 

Clover  seed,  drilled  into  the  wheat  in  spring  gives  a  good  stand. 
At  the  same  time  the  operation  cultivates  the  wheat. 


Our  Millions  of  Farms 


The  silo  is  the  trade-mark  of  the  present  day  in  Amer- 
ican farming.   It  stands  for  efficiency,  for  conservation,  for 

a  fresh  idea.  On  the 
rp  Q«i  most  progressive  farms 

1  ry  a.  OllO  sllage  is  not  a  season- 

al feed,  it  is  used  the 
year  around.  To  do  best,  stock  must  have  succulence-^ 
juicy  green  food.  Silage  puts  succulence  into  every  month. 
Succulence  puts  animals  into  their  best  condition.  The 
fertility  in  cornstalks  is  not  very  available.  Feed  the 
green  corn  to  live  stock  and  the  fertility  becomes  most 
highly  available  for  use  as  plant  food.  It  doesn't  seem  a 
particularly  shrewd  trick  to  spend  a  season  of  toil  at  rais- 
ing a  corn  crop  and  then  to  withdraw  and  leave  40  per 
cent  of  it  in  the  field  unused  and  unvalued.  The  silo  adds 
the  lost  40  per  cent  to  the  60  saved.  Plan  the  pit  and 
foundation  now,  and  let  the  silo  grow  with  your  corn  crop. 

It's  easy  enough  to  give  good  advice  if  you're  sure  just  what 
sort  people  want 

Director  William  J.  Harris  of  the  Bureau  of  Census 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 

announced  that  the  Sta- 
tistical Atlas  has  just 
be  issued.  As  regards 
agricultural  informa- 
tion the  enumerators  of  the  thirteenth  census  returned 
data  for  6,361,503  farms  in  the  United  States,  containing 
878,798,325  acres,  of  which  478,451,750  acres  were  improved 
and  400,346,575  acres  were  woodland  and  other  unimproved 
land.  The  average  acreage  of  all  land  per  farm  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  was  138.1.  Iowa  and  Illinois  had 
the  highest  proportion  (over  75  per  cent)  of  improved 


land  to  the  total  land  area.  In  the  total  value  of  farm 
property  in  1910,  Illinois  ranked  first,  with  $3,905,321,075; 
Iowa  was  second,  with  $3,745,860,544;  while  Rhode  Island 
was  last,  with  $32,990,739. 

The  figures  for  the  value  of  all  farm  crops  in  1909 
showed  that  Illinois  was  first,  closely  followed  by  Iowa, 
Texas  and  Ohio,  in  the  order  named.  The  value  of  farm 
crops  in  the  United  States  increased  83  per  cent  during 
the  decade  from  1899  to  1909.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  Connecticut  reported  the  highest  average  value 
per  acre  of  crops,  followed  by  New  Jersey,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Arizona,  all  of  which  produced  crops  in  excess 
of  $25  per  acre.  For  average  value  of  farm  crops,  per 
farm.  North  Dakota  led,  Nevada  was  second,  California 
third.  South  Dakota  fourth  and  Nebraska  fifth — each  with 
a  valuation  for  crops  of  over  $1,500  per  farm. 


Of  course  the  man  who  keeps  no  hogs  isn't  greatly  interested  in 
serum-simultaneous  treatment.  What  we'd  like  to  know  is  what  he  does 
use  to  keep  his  pocketbook  fat. 


90  Days 


The  chances  are  that  corn  will  be  higher  than  a  kite 
about  next  July  and  August.  They  are  beginning  to  ship 
f-^  r  J  •  it  to  Europe  to  be  used 

l^Orn  tor  l:^eea  in  as  food.  And  well  they 

might.  Americans  want 
no  monopoly  on  the 
tasty  things  which  the  American  Lady  of  the  Farmhouse 
knows  so  well  how  to  make  out  of  corn.  Corn  is  cheap 
food  for  man.  But  old  corn  may  be  pretty  Tiigh  to  feed 
to  stock  next  summer.  Economy  is  law  with  us.  If  old 
corn  gets  too  high  to  feed,  we  must  search  out  a  way  to 
keep  down  expenses.  Perhaps  it  lies  in  planting  a  patch 
of  90-day  corn;  not  a  big  field,  but  a  few  acres  to  make 
quick  feed.  An  early  variety  planted  as  soon  as  spring 
will  permit  will  produce  feeding  corn  from  three  to  five 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  heavy-yielding  but  later  kinds. 
And  that  month  of  feeding  new  corn  and  saving  old  may 
mean  quite  a  snug  sum  saved.  Ninety-day  corn  does  not 
ordinarily  yield  as  much  as  the  standard  varieties  which 
ripen  a  month  later.  But  with  mid-summer  corn  prices 
abnormally  high,  it's  different,  the  saving  is  obvious,  and 
a  few  acres  of  early-maturing  corn  for  feed  may  be  rec- 
ommended under  many  conditions. 


Farmers  aspiring  to  office  should  try  out  their  political  acumen  in 
the  dairy.    The  more  the  cows  are  jollied,  the  more  milk  they  give. 

To  be  most  satisfying  farming  must  be  diversified. 
To  be  most  profitable  in  the  long  run  farming  rnust  be 

diversified.  It  is  well 
enough   that  it  is  so. 

The  Honey  Bee  ^    .  ,  . 

'  Farming  must  be  kept 

a  business  of  interest 
and  beauty.  The  weary  grind  of  the  mill  and  the  monot- 
onous routine  of  the  factory  are  supplied  in  plenty  by  the 
city.  The  countryman  is  more  fortunate.  His  life  is 
regulated  by  seasons  and  by  years.  His  jobs  change  and 
his  interests  rotate.  All  of  which  leads  up  to  the  thought 
that  the  more  things  farm  folks  can  do  and  do  well,  the 
better  it  is. 

Bee-keeping  is  a  very  profitable  side  line  to  the  farm- 
ing business.  More  than  that,  bee-keeping  is  a  fascinat- 
ing employment.  To  study  the  bees  and  to  cooperate 
with  them  can  not  help  but  broaden  one's  outlook  and 
sweeten  his  soul.  The  bees  have  a  community  life  which 
has  few  equals  as  a  cooperative  experiment. 


The  average  mileage  of  surfaced  roads  constructed  each  year  during 
the  last  ten  is  9,600;  but  during  1914  alone  18,000  miles  were  completed. 
The  good  roads  movement  is  moving  along. 


Looking  Forward 


We  perceive  a  restless,  restive,  anticipatory  atmo- 
sphere about  Farmland  now.    War?    No.    Politics?  No. 

Fashions?  No.  It's 
spring!  Spring,  in- 
deed! When  the  earth 
springs  forth  into  green 
growing  things.  When  the  trees  spring  into  blossom. 
When  hearts  spring  into  joy  and  muscles  into  action. 
When  eggs  spring  into  chicks  and  youth  springs  into  love. 
When  all  the  countryside  springs  into  work,  useful  work, 
everything  and  everybody,  producing  work,  otherwise 
termed  "life." 

Where  is  anything  to  compare  with  it?  No  wonder 
we  thrill  with  expectancy. 

Are  you  ready?  How  about  your  year's  plans,  your 
tools,  your  seeds,  your  house-fixing,  your  buying  and  your 
selling? 

Oh,  yes,  and  there's  spring  fever.  Who  knows  a  way 
of  prevention  or  cure?  We've  tried  everything.  Only 
one  thing  ever  helped  us  a  bit.    That  was — exercise? 
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IslbtirTimcWorlh 

10  PollarfPERHOUR 

We  can  make  it  worth  that  much  to 
you!  Just  devote  an  hour  to  mixing-  your 
own  medicated  salt.  We'll  guarantee  a 
saving  of  $7.75  on  every  300  pounds  you 
use.   Experienced  etockinen  prefer 


SB  the  ideal  concentrated  worm  medicine. 
Easily  mixed,  cheaper  than  others,  guaran- 
teed more  effective.  Good  for  all  kinds  of 
stock  as  a  worm  destroyer  and  tonic. 
Backed  by  70  years'  experience  and  numer- 
ous satisfied  users. 

Booklet  "Worm  Dettruction"  FREE 

Tells  all  about  Worm  Losses  and  how  they 
may  be  stopped  by  using  "Medico.**  Learn  why 
we  guarantee  it  to  do  the  work.  Investigate  its 
menu  by  writing  fo;  free  booklet  TODAY. 

WM.  COOPER  A  NEPHEWS 
I  B2  W.  Huron  St.         Boi  4         Chicago,  Hi. 


Raised  Without  Millt! 


Her  name  is  "Dnisy"  and  her  owj  <■  .  ^  ■  A- 
Riddle,  of  Chapin,  Iowa,  r.iised  heron  Blalchford  s 
Calf  Meal,  which  costs  less  than  halt  asmuchas  milk. 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

An  absolute  preventive  of  soourinpr.  Calves 
raised  "The  Blatchford  Way**  are  heavier,  biKgcr- 
boned  and  healthier.  Known  aa  the  complete  milk 
substitute  since  the  year  1600.  Sold  by  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  maker. 

See  Actual  Figures  r«S't?ith'at°?hr; 

you  how  to  ini-rease  your  calf  profits.  Write  today. 
Blatdiford  Calf  Meal  Factory,    DeptaTU  WanliegM,  IlliiioU 


Only  $2  Down\ 

One  Year  to  PaylP  ~* 

^  0^  m  Duya  the  New  Butter-  1 

Jlk  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  LightrunniDi 

^0  easy  cleaning,  close  akii 

^g^^  mi ng,  durable.  Guaranteed 
»  lifetime.  Skims  95  quartB 
■■j^^^per  hour.    Made  m\tio  in  four  tfT. 
^^^^^        lu-K«r  sizes  ap  to  6  1-2  ahown  her«, 

10  Days*  Free  Trial 


ft  Mve*  in  cream.  Toital  bHnifB  Ftm  e»t- 
aJor,  folder  and  "direct-from-factorr"  offer. 
Bajr  from  tlio  manufacturer  and  save  half- 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO.  <^ 

227eMarehall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Stem  wind  and  aet  watch,  (uaranteed  S 
^  years,  for  sellinK  20  art  and  relis* 
^louB  pictures  or  20  pkus.  post  cards 
j/ftt  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 
GEO.  fiATKS  (  <>.  I>ept.  261  Chicago 


THAT  DREAM' 


of  yours,  about  enioying  life  in  "The  Land  of  Sun- 
shine, Fruit  and  Flowers" — California — will  come 
true,  just  as  soon  as  you  desire,  if  you  will  let  me  tell 
you  just  where  you  can  set  good  land,  in  large  or 
small  tracts,  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  lerms. 

Write  plainly  your  name  and  address  on  this  ad  , 
and  send  it  to  me  TODAY. 


Name. 


Address  —  

R.  A.  Smith,  Colonization  &  Industrial 
Agent,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  ,  Room 
4183  Union  Pacific  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Preparing  for  the  Lambing 
Season. 

By  Prof.  H.  E.  Allen,  Purdue  Agricultural 
College. 


L.\MBING  time  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  year 
in  the  successful  management  of 
the  farm  flock.  At  this  season  the  flock 
should  have  the  constant  attention  of 
the  shepherd  to  take  care  of  the  many 
needs  demanded  in-  order  to  insure  a 
minimum  loss  in  the  number  of  lambs 
born.  The  fact  that  sheep  require  so 
little  attention  during  the  major  part 
of  the  year  often  results  in  the  farmer 
making  small  preparation  for  this  im- 
portant season.  This  unfortunate  con- 
dition has  probably  done  more  injury 
to  the  sheep  business  than  any  other 
factor.  So  often  we  hear  complaints 
of  farmers  to  the  effect  that  their  flocks 
get  along  very  well  throughout  the 
year  until  lambing  time,  when  not  only 
a  large  proportion  of  the  lambs  born 
come  weak  and  die  soon  after  birth,  but 
also  the  ewes  themselves  oftentimes 
are  so  weakened  that  they  soon  die. 
The  farmer  realizes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  his  flock  has  not  been  a  profit- 
able proposition,  and,  discouraged,  quits 
the  business  of  sheep  raising.  If  farm- 
ers would  only  appreciate  that  although 
sheep  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  and  attention  at  other  times 
of  the  year,  but  being  rather  delicate 
animals,  require  much  attention  at  this 
season  and  if  they  would  prepare  for 
the  lambing  season  they  would  find 
that  tliis  preparation  would  result  in  a 
stronger,  more  vigorous  bunch  of  lambs 
which,  if  properly  taken  care  of  until 
marketing  time,  will  insure  a  good 
profit. 

Preparation  should  really  begin  in  the 
fall  and  not  be  put  oflf  until  a  few  days 
before  the  lambs  begin  to  come.  The 
flock  should  be  strong  and  in  good  flesh 
when  the  winter  sets  in.  If  in  good 
condition,  they  will  be  the  more  cheap- 
ly wintered.  Clover  hay  and  some  form 
of  succulent  feed,  such  as  roots  or 
silage,  will  keep  them  doing  well.  If 
a  little  grain  be  fed  for  about  four 
weeks  before  they  lamb,  one  pound  per 
head  each  day  of  a  mixture  of  oats  and 
bran  with  about  one-fifth  part  of  oil- 
meal  is  good.  Such  feeding  will  have 
them  in  the  best  of  condition  when 
lambing  time  comes.  This  grain  feed 
should  be  doubled  after  lambing,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  succulence  increased 
to  nearly  all  they  will  eat.  This  will 
insure  a  good  flow  of  milk  which  will 
start  the  lambs  on  the  road  to  profit  if 
properly  fed  and  managed  until  mar- 
keted. 

Another  important  item  is  shelter. 
The  winter  quarters  need  not  be  warm. 
The  essential  things  to  be  considered 
in  this  connection  are  the  matter  of 
keeping  the  wool  dry  and  the  preven- 
tion of  drafts.  Sheep  will  not  do  well 
in  damp  quarters.  Such  will  surely 
prove  fatal,  resulting  in  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  ewes  due  to  colds  con- 
tracted therefrom,  and  causes  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  thrift. 

Exercise,  too,  is  one  of  the  prime  es- 
sentials to  strong,  vigorous  lambs  and 
every  provision  possible  should  be  made 
for  this.  The  ewes  voluntarily  will 
take  the  proper  amount  of  exercise  if 
kept  in  a  thriving  condition  by  feed  and 
given  a  small  lot  which  is  dry  under 
foot. 

A  week  or  two  before  the  lambs  are 
expected  the  flock  master  will  find  it 


to  his  advantage  to  prepare  his  shed  or 
stable  for  this  time  by  supplying  it  with 
several  hurdles  with  which  he  can  sep- 
arate off  corners  of  the  shed  in  which 
to  put  the  ewes  for  a  few  days  after 
they  have  dropped  their  lambs.  This 
will  reduce  the  chances  in  a  great  meas- 
ure of  the  ewes  disowning  any  of 
them  and  at  the  same  time  will  give  the 
little  fellows  a  chance  to  gain  strength 
before  having  to  hold  their  own  turned 
out  with  the  rest  of  the  flock.  One  or 
two  days  of  this  separation  is  usually 
all  that  is  necessary,  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  lamb  and  the  amount  of 
milk  given  by  the  ewe. 

In  regard  to  the  shepherd  giving  as- 
sistance in  lambing,  it  might  be  said 
that  as  a  general  rule  it  is  bettei:  not  to 
interfere  too  soon,  and  with  a  little 
experience  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  when 
to  assist  nature  in  this  operation.  If 
American  farmers  who  own  small  flocks 
of  sheep  will  only  give  them  the  care 
which  they  deserve  and  make  a  little 
preparation  in  advance  for  the  lamb- 
ing season,  they  will  secure  a  more 
successful  lambing  season  and  will  find 
that  their  flocks  are  one  of  the  most 
profitable  sources  of  income  on  the 
farm. 


Straw  alone  is  seldom  a  good  rough- 
age. It  contains  little  nutriment.  Its 
use  should  be  for  bedding  and  to  add 
to  clover  or  alfalfa  when  needed  to 
cheapen  the  ration  and  make  it  tide 
over. 


A  dairyman  with  a  farm  within  forty 
miles  of  Boston  bought  a  carload  of 
alfalfa  hay  the  other  day  in  Nebraska 
and  told  an  agricultural  college  pro- 
fessor that  he  expects  to  feed  it  with 
profit  in  Massachusetts  at  a  total  cost 
of  $37  a  ton.  The  professor  thinks  that 
western  dairymen  surely  ought  to  make 
a  liberal  profit  on  it  at  $12  a  ton. 
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Hornless-Holstein  Cattle 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 
from  horned  cows  a  very  large  percent- 
age have  been  hornless; 

The  polled  trait  has  been  recognized 
by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
as  a  legitimate  trait  of  Jersey  cattle, 
by  the  Shorthorn  breeders,  in  the 
Polled  Durhams,  and  by  the  Hereford 
breeders  in  the  Polled  Herefords.  At 
recent  sales  of  Polled  Herefords  and 
Polled  Durhams  the  polled  specimens 
have  generally  commanded  better  prices 
than  specimens  of  equal  merit.  It  is 
evident  that  the  best  method  of  de- 
horning dairy  cattle  is  to  breed  them 
off,  rather  than  follow  the  cruel  method 
of  dehorning  by  the  use  of  clippers 
or  caustic  potash. 

One  of  my  sons  is  supervising  ad- 
vanced registry  work  for  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  and  between  calls 
is  attending  classes.  A  younger  son 
took  the  short  course  m  dairy  hus- 
bandry at  Cornell  this  winter.  All  my 
boys  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
develop  their  knowledge  and  skill  in 
our  home  herds  if  they  desire  it.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  the  boys  we  could 
not  have  obtained  the  results  that  we 
have  up  to  date.  With  our  united  ef- 
forts we  surely  ought  to  make  a  prac- 
tical and  financial  success  of  the  ven- 
ture and  we  expect  to  do  so. 


SAVING  MILK  AND  RAISING 
CALVES 

THE  papers  have  been  talking  meat 
shortage,  and  for  the  past  five  or 
six  years  dairymen  have  worried 
about  the  high  prices  of  good  dairy 
stock.  Within  the  past  few  months  the 
European  war  has  decimated  many  of 
the  great  breeding  herds  on  the  con- 
tinent and  at  the  same  time  it  has  caused 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  American 
beef.  Last  September  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  broke  out  in  Michigan. 
Since  then  its  ravages  have  extended 
over  many  states.  The  greatest  loss 
caused  by  this  disease  does  not  lie  in 
the  number  of  animals  condemned  by 
the  Government  inspectors,  so  much  as 
in  the  premature  rush  of  stock  to  mar- 
ket and  the  closing  out  of  many  breed- 
ing herds. 

With  all  these  facts  in  mind  is  it  not 
plain  that  next  year  and  two  years  hence 
cattle  of  whatsoever  kind  and  quality 
will  bring  the  highest  price  ever  rec- 
orded? At  the  same  time,  does  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  the  calf,  dairy  or 
beef,  has  greater  potential  value  to- 
day than  at  any  other  time  in  a  decade? 
If  a  calf  was  ever  worth  saving,  it  is 
worth  saving  now. 

The  question  of  calf  raising  has  al- 
ways been  a  difficult  one.  Constipation, 
scours  and  other  diseases  have  ever  been 
a  source  of  worry  to  dairymen.  With 
the  shipper  of  whole  milk,  raising  calves 
is  expensive. 

Recent  experiments  combined  with 
farm  experience  have  thrown  new  light 
on  calf  raising.  Whole  milk  need  be 
fed  only  for  the  first  few  days,  after 
which  the  young  calf  can  be  transferred 
to  a  ration  of  skim  milk.  In  this  skim 
milk,  a  gruel  made  of  linseed  oil  meal, 
will  take  the  place  of  part  of  the  natural 
fat  in  milk,  as  well  as  aid  considerable 
protein  to  it.  Prepared  calf  meals  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Feeding 
of  either  calf  meal  or  linseed  oil  meal 
gradually,  early  in  the  game,  means  that 
the  skim  milk  may  be  stopped  much 
sooner  than  otherwise.  With  the  pre- 
pared calf  meal  the  calf  can  be  put  on 
straight  calf  meal  ration.  With  the  lin- 
seed oil  meal  the  grain  can  be  mixed 
with  the  linseed  so  that  the  resulting 
mixture  will  be  a  balance  one,  and  so 
make  thrifty,  sleek  and  fatgrowing 
calves. 


This  Coupon  Is  Good  for 

Prof.  Beery's 

Introductory 
Course  in 


Horsemanship 

FREEi 


Bad  Habits 
Cured 

By  Beery  System 

Refusing  to  lead. 

p.unnin^  away  when  hal- 
ter or  bridle  is  removed. 

Getting  fast  in  ttie  stall. 

Pawing  in  the  stable. 

Pawing  while  hitched. 

Crowding  in  the  stall. 

Fighting  hnlteror  bridle. 

Tender  bitted. 

Pulling  on  one  rein. 

Lugging  on  the  bit. 

Lunging  and  plunging. 

Refusing  to  stand. 

Refusing  to  back. 

Shying.  Balking. 

Afraid  of  automobiles. 

Afraid  of  robes. 

Afraid  of  clotheaon  line. 

Afraid  of  cars. 

Afraid  of  sound  of  a  gun. 

Afraid  of  band  playing. 

Afraid  of  steam  engine. 

Afraid  of  the  touch  of 
shafts  or  harness. 

Running  away. 

Kicking. 

Biting.  Striking. 
Hard  to  shoe. 
Bad  to  groom. 
Breaking  straps. 
Refusing  to  hold  back 

while  going  down  hill. 
Bearing  at  hogs  or  dogs 

along  the  road. 
Tail  switchers. 
Lolling  the  tongue. 
Jamping  fences 
Bad  to  hitch  to  baggy  or 

wagon. 


To  all  men 

owning  horses, 

who  answer  this  advertisement  immedi- 
ately, I  will  positively  send  my  introductory 
course  in  Horse  Training  and  Colt  Breaking 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

World's  Greatest  System 
of  Horsemanstiip 

Twenty-five  thousand  FARMERS  and  horse-owners  have 
taken  my  regular  course  and  found  that  it  does  the  work. 
Even  if  you  have  only  one  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  master 
my  wonderful  system.  The  Beery  Course  is  the  result  of  a 
lifetime's  work  as  a  tamer  and  trainer  of  horses.  As  one  of 
my  students  has  said.  "The  horse  has  never  been  foaled 
that  Prof.  Beery  cannot  handle."    My  record  proves  it. 


Master  Any  Horse 

The  Beery  Course  gives 
you  the  priceless  secrets  of 
a  lifetime — enables  you  to 
master  any  horse — to  tell  the 
disposition  of  any  horse  at 
sight— to  add  many  dollars  to 
the  value  of  every  horse  you 
handle — and  m  y  students  are 
all  good  traders. 


Break  a  Colt  in 
Double-Quick  Timet 

You  can  do  it  by  my  simple, 
practical, humane  system.There 
is  a  lot  of  money  in  colt  training. 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000 
a  Year 

Many  of  my  g^raduates  are 
making:  big:  money  as  profes- 
sional horse  trainers  at  home  or 


BEFORE  TILAININa 


My  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Wonders 

A.  L.  Dickinson,  of  Friendship. 
N.  Y.,  eays:  "I  am  working  a  pair  of 
horses thatcleanedoutseveral  men. 
I  got  them  for  $110,  gave  them  a  few 
lessons,  and  have  been  offered  $400 
for  the  pair."  Fred  Bowden,  R.  R. 
No.  2,  Eeokuk.  Iowa  writes:  "It's 
worth  many  times  its  cost.*'  I 
have  many  similar  letters  from 
graduates  all  over  the  world. 


travelingr.  I  made  a  fortune  trav- 
elingrandffivingexhibitions.You 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

Send  tbe  Coupon 

and  get  the  Introductory  Course  in 
Horse  Training  FBKE.  This 
special  offer  may  never  be  re- 
peated. Act  now.  Tell  me  aboat 
your  horse- 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Dept.40S  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


CanadianWheot^ 

to  Feed  'the  World'' 

.  ..i  war's  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
,   caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada's  invi- 
tation to  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
,  attractive.    She  wants  fjirmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

You  can  get  a  Homestead  ol  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.  During  many  years  Canadian  i 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  \ 
acre.   Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  f  armlns  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  aa  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasees  luU 
I  of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beet  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schoola,  mar- 
kets convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  ia  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 
-  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war. 

■^~iVl^r%     T\  Th^  Government  this  year  is  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  mto  /7~-:»!rfl 
'  V-.T^  ■>  grain.   Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 

'f'  Wr^xiAkjf..'  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


C. )  8R0UBHT0N.  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chkaeo,  III.  ^ 
^  G.W.AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bid;..  Indlanagolls.lnd. 
u-^S     EEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Young  Man  — Would  You  Acoofit 

and  wear  a  fine  tailormadesuit  Just  for  showing  it 
to  your  friends?  Or  a  slipon  raincoat  free?  Could 
you  use  $6  a  day  for  a  little  spare  time?  (Perhaps 
we  can  give  you  a  steady  job  at  good  pay).  Then 
write  us  at  once  and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles, 
and  an  offer  so  good  that  you  can  hardly  believe  it. 
BANNER  TAILORINQ  CO.,     Dept.  961"  Chlcaso 


2  Sterling  Silver  Rings 

Latest  style  im.  diamond,  mack 
r  enamel,  Pariadealgn—  .s\livV!\i/,. 

all  the  rage — boih  ringsfree  aa  pre> 
mium  for  distributing  8  Bets  of  art 
pictures  oq  special  25c  oner.  Send  name 
M.  O.  SEITZ,  2R92  CHICAGO. 
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LOOK 

at  the 

LOCK 


and  ycu  WILL  SEE  WHY 

"SQUARE  DEAL"  Fence  is  the  , 

best  fence  to  buy.  Before  you  buy 
another  rod  of  fencing,  see  for  yoarself  \ 

why  the  SQUARE  DEAL  LOCK  makeg  "  " 
vonte  field  and  stoclc  fence  of  discnmini 


this  the 


vorite  field  and  stock  fence  ot  aiscnmioatinjir  farmers  \ 
everywhere.    See  how  firmly  icdouhie  grips  the  one-  ' 
piece  Btay  wires  to  the  wavy  atrand  wires  without  CQ*-,  V 
tine,  breaking  or  elippUi?  —  how  it  combines  aoliii 
etrength  with  remarkable  flexibility— how  its  self-drain-  \ 
lag  shape  prevents  rust— how  it  makes 

Square  Deal  Fence 

especially  strong  where  others  are  weak. 

Sec  the  one  piece  stay  wires  that  prevent  sagging, 
basrffine  and  bucklinff— save  posts,  time  and  trouble.  See  ^ 
thewavy  strand  wires  that  kive  sonnKiness,  elasticity  ^ 
Md  life,  keeping  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  tight  and  trim  ^ 
the  year  'round.  We  want  to  rend  ymi  our  FREE  catalog  y 
telling  all  about  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  prices,  etc  'A 
Land  owners  write  for  it  NOW-TODAY  and  we  alsowil'  '"^ 
Bend  you  FREE  and  poBtpaid  (if  you  have 
not  sent  for  one  before  i  a  reeular  50c 
editi  n  of  ROPP'S  NEW  LIGHTN 
CALCULATOR— 160  pages  of  i 
time  and  labor-saving  ideas 
GREATEST  book  of  its  kind  e»er 
publiibed.  WRITE. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

61 25  loduitritl  St..  Ptorit  IIL 


12S] 


lING  i 

ley, 
■  the  J 


 ^  i«m«Ms4' 

_JIM««fMMWil«MK|a 


Buy  Direct  at  Factory  Prices 


Our  Diamond  and  Square  Mesh  Farm, Field. Stock  and 
Poultry  Fences  and  Ornamental  Wireand  Steel  Picket 
Fences  last  Innarr-cost  Uss  liecause  we  make  them 
right  and  sell  direct  Write  for  FREIE  Catalog. 
WARD  MFG.  CO.    604  Ward  St.,  Decatur.  Ind. 


RUN  THIS  ENGINE 
for  30 DAYS  FREE 


_  JetroltKeroseneandGasolineengtiiesentYOU 

'on  80  days  FREE  TRIAL;   

rgTjarantced  10  years.  Econom- 
'ical  horsepower,  lowest  prices; 
Ffarmer  agents  wanted  every- 
Fwhere.  Engine  operates  on  gaso-^ 
IliDe,  kerosene,  alcohol,  distillate^ 
lor  naptha.   Saws  wood,  grinds 
■  feed,  churns,  pumps,  sepa- 
Irates,  makes  light  an.v  job'' 
laround  the  farm.  Only  3^ 
Doving  parts,  no  cams, 
^ears,  sprockets,  etc 
[Send  for 

'  Common  Sense  ' 
Power  Book." 
^Detroit  Eiicia*  W*rlu^^| 
JM  Bellevtie  Ave.  .C 

DttroH.  Miefc.    1^^^  503 


Saves  a  Team 


WAT£ft 


The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachmentg  for  any 
binder.  Two  horses 
easily  pull  8-f  t.  binder 
in  heavy  grain,  as  en- 
gine drives  sickle  and 
all  machinery. 


Cushman  Binder  Engines 


Throttle  Governed.  Very 
light  weight,  4  H.  P.  only 
190  lbs.,  8  H.  P.  only  320 
lbs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ingsystem  previents  over- 
heating. Run  at  any  speed. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  Ask 
for  free  book. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

859  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


Delivered  Y?u  FREE 

A  sample  1916  model  ^'Rangor**  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL* 

Writo  at  onco  for  large  illustrated 

catalog  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  moat 
Ttiairvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our  Bow priG0B 
and  remarkable  terms. 

RiDER  AGENTS  Want0d-Boj3^ 
make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 
Tiros  and  S'jndries  from  our  big  catalog. 
Do  Business  direct  with   the  leading  bicycle 
house  in  America.   Do  not  buy  until  you  know 
what  we  can  do  for  you,  WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.A-269,  CHICAGO 


The  Disk  Harrow  and  Crop  Increase 


By  £.  R.  Walker 


WITH  the  smell  of  fresh  earth  in 
his  nostrils,  the  American  farmer 
will  soon  be  tilling  his  fields  for 
one  of  the  biggest  harvests  ever  knovvn. 
High  prices  are  giving  him  a  great  in- 
centive to  increase  the  output  of  his 
farm  in  1915,  and  he  will  do  it.  Idle 
land  will  again  be  plowed.  Crops  that 
are  side-lines  will  be  slighted. 

There  is  .one  way  to  increase  crops 
that  will  be  used  by  the  best  farmers. 
Its  cost  is  mostly  in  time  ahd  work, 
but  it  must  be  done  with  the  proper 
tools. 

The  farmer  plows  his  field.  It  may 
look  mellow  and  ready  for  sowing  or 
it  may  have  clods  on  top  and  be 
smoothed  with  a  peg-tooth  harrow  or 
clod-crusher.  Then  he  sows,  sometimes 
broadcast,  and  trusts  in  Providence  to 
send  him  a  bounteous  yield.  If  the 
farmer  could  see  the  bottoms  of  his 
furrows  it  would  open  his  eyes  and  give 
him  understanding. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  heavy  black 
soil  will  find  his  furrows  breaking  up 
into  big  clods.  He  can  make  a  good 
seedbed  of  these  clods  if  he  will  disk 
before  he  plows  and  disk  after  he  plows. 
If  clods  still  are  in  evidence,  he  can 
raise  and  pulverize  them  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow.  He  can  count  on  the 
disk  drill  and  the  peg-tooth  harrow 
to  give  a  final  smoothing. 

The  ideal  seedbed  for  most  crops  is 
one  in  which  the  furrow  slice  is  mellow 
and  moist  from  top  to  bottom,  yet 
compact  throughout.  It  is  porous 
enough  to  contain  air,  yet  has  no  large 
air  spaces  which  will  cause  rapid  evap- 
oration. It  has  close  contact  with 
every  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
and  will  draw  moisture  from  the  sub- 
soil by  capillarity.  There  are  no  clods, 
no  lumps. 

The  disk  harrow  is  the  one  imple- 
ment most  indispensable  in  making  this 
ideal  seedbed.  Used  before  plowing 
it  will  pulverize  the  soil  which  lies 
next  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  elim- 
inate large  air  spaces  there,  and  get  the 
capillary  connection  with  the  one 
source  of  moisture  during  dry  seasons. 
Compact  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row is  a  great  source  of  crop  increase. 

That  the  top  3  or  4  inches  in  which 
the  seed  must  germinate  and  sprout 
needs  to  be  mellow  and  compact  is 
common  sense.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
increased  yield  which  many  farmers 
miss  because  the  peg-tooth  harrow  will 
smooth  the  surface  fairly  well,  and  do 
it  much  quicker  with  less  horsepower, 
than  a  disk  harrow. 

After  his  corn  is  in  the  silo,  a  man 
on  a  light  loamy  farm  plows  his  corn 
field  ready  for  sowing  grain  next 
spring.  Snow  and  ice  come  and  the 
ground  becomes  compact;  it  settles. 
Warm  days  come;  the  ice  and  snow 
melt,  leaving  the  soil  somewhat  loose, 


but  filling  up  the  air  spaces  as  the  wa- 
ter percolates  into  the  subsoil.  By 
seeding  time,  this  field  is  not  cloddy  or 
hard,  but  mellow.  Its  texture  has  per- 
mitted filling  of  the  open  spaces  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  by  the  ac- 
tion of  frost  and  percolating  water. 
This  man  does  not  need  to  use  a  disk 
harrow  or  spring-tooth  harrow  before 
sowing  if  he  uses  a  good  disk  drill  to 
sow  his  seed.  If  he  uses  a  broadcast 
seeder  that  does  not  cover,  then  a  light 
disking  before  sowing  and  smoothing 
after  sowing  with  a  peg-tooth  harrow 
is  the  best.  Soil  of  this  nature  often 
can  be  prepared  in  the  spring  without 
plowing  if  a  cultivated  crop,  such  as 
corn  or  potatoes,  has  been  raised  thfc 
year  before.  It  should  be  double- 
disked  with  the  gangs  set  to  cut  as 
deeply  as  possible.  This  can  be  done 
bv  going  once  over  the  ground  with  a 
double  disk  harrow.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  none  but  light,  loose 
soils  can  be  profitably  handled  in  this 
way.  Much  tilling  of  such  land  may 
leave  it  too  loose  and  permit  its  drying 
out  easily. 

A  field  of  growing  grain  shades  the 
ground  reasonably  well.  Moisture  is  not 
very  rapidly  evaporated.  The  grain  is 
cut  off  during  the  hottest  and  usually 
the  driest  part  of  the  year.  In  walking 
across  that  stubble  three  or  four  days 
later  one  notices  that  the  surface  is 
cracked  open  in  every  direction,  in 
some  places  3  inches  deep.  Put  one  of 
the  boys  on  the  disk  harrow  and  have 
him  follow  closely  behind  the  binder. 

Stubble  ground  is  quite  compact. 
When  disked,  it  is  left  rough  and 
lumpy.  Air  is  held  between  the  lumps 
and  prevents  the  moisture  below  from 
reaching  the  surface  where  it  would 
evaporate  and  become  lost.  Thus,  disk- 
ing after  the  binder  conserves  moisture 
for  the  next  crop,  provided  the  ground 
is  fall  plowed  or  harrowed  again  be- 
fore it  dries  and  cracks  open.  Inci- 
dentally, it  will  often  start  weeds  grow- 
ing, which  are  killed  when  the  field 
is  plowed. 

There  are  other  valuable  uses  to  which 
a  farmer  can  put  the  disk  harrow.  For 
instance:  Roughing  the  surface  soil  to 
prevent  drifting;  killing  quack  grass  by 
disking  every  ten  days  and  raking  and 
burning  the  grass;  covering  manure, 
winter-spread  on  fall  plowing;  filling 
dead  furrows  and  leveling  ridges;  re- 
seeding  old  meadows;  keeping  orchards 
free  of  grass  and  weeds;  cutting  up 
sods  before  plowing  and  after;  making 
cotton  ridges;  cultivating  cotton;  cut- 
ting stalks,  with  blades  sharpened;  pre- 
venting surface  soil  from  washing,  and 
loosening  snow  on  grazing  land  so  cat- 
tle and  sheep  can  reach  the  grass  be- 
neath. 
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Inoculating  for  Alfalfa  or 
Clover 

When  a  new  legume  is  introduced  it 
often  happens  that  one  is  uncertain 
about  the  land's  inoculation.  Many 
prefer  to  use  soil — 600  to  800  pounds 
per  acre — from  a  field  in  which  the 
legume  has  been  grown  successfully. 
Such  fields  are  rarely  within  easy  driv- 
ing distance,  so  that  the  matter  of  haul- 
ing becomes  an  item.  If  600  pounds 
per  acre  were  to  be  used  on  a  20-acre 
field  this  would  mean  6  tons  of  soil  to 
be  hauled.  In  order  to  do  away  with 
this  expense  and  trouble  a  progressive 
Alabama  farmer  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing plan: 

The  year  before  he  sows  the  whole 
field  he  inoculates  a  strip  through  the 
middle  and  sows  this  strip  to  the 
clover.  The  remainder  of  the  field  is 
sown  to  wheat,  oats,  or  other  cover 
crop.  If  a  good  stand  results  he  is 
sure  that  inoculation  is  present  in  the 
soil  covered  by  the  strip.  The  follow- 
ing season  he  loads  his  distributor  from 
the  inoculated  strip  in  the  center  of  the 
field  and  then  drives  to  the  edge  of  the 
field  and  back,  where  he  refills  the  ma- 
chine and  drives  to  the  opposite  side, 
continuing  the  operation  until  the 
whole  field  is  covered.  In  locating  the 
strip  to  be  inoculated  the  capacity  of 
the  distributor  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  the  position  of  the 
strip  so  determined  that  the  machine 
can  be  driven  to  the  boundary  and 
back  to  the  source  of  supply  without 
reloading. 

There  are  firms  now  manufacturing 
and  selling  bacteria  for  inoculating  the 
soil.  This  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  Hellriegel's  discovery.  If  the  bac- 
teria will  help  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil,  man  should  find  some 
means  of  making  use  of  them.  He  has 
found  such  means,  and  learned  to  put 
up  cultures  that  will  keep  several 
months  and  then  inoculate  the  soil  and 
the  seed  with  good  effects.  These  cul- 
tures all  come  from  the  soil,  and  the 
host  plants,  and  will  succeed  if  re- 
stored to  their  native  environment,  says 
R.  J.  H.  DeLoach,  Director  of  the 
Georgia  Experiment  Station. 


Keep  Gates  in  Repair 

The  gate  is  the  important  part  of 
every  fence.  A  good  gate  is  light, 
strong:,  durable  and  easy  to  operate. 
This  is  dependent  upon  the  style  of 
construction  and  kind  of  material  used. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  gate  that 
can  be  opened  and  shut  with  the  least 
effort  is  the  most  satisfactory,  no  mat- 
ter what  style  it  may  be. 

The  hinge  gate  should  be  hung  to  a 
good  post,  one  that  will  not  sag  out  of 
position  and  allow  the  gate  to  drag  on 
the  ground.  This  is  a  comrnon  fault 
and  one  farmers  often  find  difficult  to 
remedy.  However,  if  the  post  is  prop- 
erly set  and  braced  it  will  not  pull  out 
of  place.  The  large  cement  post  is  giv- 
ing satisfaction  in  this  particular. 

The  iron  gate,  while  more  expensive, 
is  light  and  durable  and  is  usually  very 
satisfactory.  But  no  matter  what  kind 
of  a  gate  is  used  it  must  be  kept  in  re- 
pair to  give  good  service.  It  is  very 
common  to  find  this  part  of  the  farm 
equipment  neglected.  A  hinge  pulls 
out,  a  board  breaks,  the  latch  comes 
off,  or  the  post  sags  and  little  attention 
is  given  to  repairs.  Consequently,  one 
can  find  on  most  farms  gates  in  various 
stages  of  neglect.  A  coat  of  paint  im- 
proves the  appearance  and  increases 
durability.  A  little  time  spent  each 
season  in  making  simple  repairs  will 
make  the  farm  gates  last  longer  and 
give  better  service. 


I'll  Ship  This 


iFarm  Gate  on  30  Days  FreeTrial^ 

AlvinV.  Row«.Pre». 

NO  MONEY  DOWN-ni  Pay  the  FREIGHT 

'  I  want  to  send  yoa  one  (or  more)  of  my  famoos  "CANT-SAG"  Gatsa  to  nee  on  your  own  farl  —30  Days 
FREE— No  Money  Down.     1  want  you  to  see  for  yourBelf  that  they  "can't  sag"  and    don  t  aag  Sea 
 J  frb©  and  easy  tbey  swing— how  Btrongly  they  are  made.  Cost  you  lass  than  yoa  can  make  all  wood  Bates— last  longer 

GUARANTEED  FOR  5  YEARS 

"CAN'T-SAG"  Gates  are  made  in  the  largest  gate  factory  in  the  world.  Too  can  get  any  length  prate  you  want— 6  feet 
to  16  feet— 4  or  6  inch  boards.  Each  board  ia  double-bolted  between  eight  angle-steel  opnghts.  Triangular  truss  braces 
make  gates  extra  strong.  Self-locking  binge  prevents  gate  being  raised  by  stock.  Gates  shipped  ready  to  bang,  but  1 
Buggest  that  you  order  jnst  the  Gat«  Steals  aa  they  will  save  you  big  money.  I  ship  the  steels  hinges.  bolts--everytbing 
but  the  boards  -  you  can  make  your  own  Guaranteed  Can't-Sag  gates  in  30  minotea.  Write  ^or  FREE  Catalog  and  my 
Freight  Paid  Offer,  good  anywhere  East  of  Eockies  and  to  Canadian  border.   My  low  prices  will  surprise  you.   Send  today, 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres.,  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  107  Adams  St.,  CALESBURC,  ILL.  (7) 


Tte  NextTimeYou  See  THIS 
in  Your  Hoq  Lot  Send  foT) 

THIS     ^  — ^ 


SEND 
NO  MONEY 

When  your  hogs  rub  against  fence  posts,  build- 
ings, trees,  etc.,  look  out  for  lice.  It's  a  pretty  good  sign  these 
blood-sucking  parasites  are  at  work  in  your  herd.   If  neglected  they 
will  multiply  by  the  thousands — soon  infest  the  whole  herd — keep 
.  your  animals  thin— stunt  their  growth— eap  their  vitality  and  invite 
^^^^l"*^^  cholera  and  other  contagious  diseases  on  to  your  farm.   Dips  are 
helpful  but  expensive— often  dangerous  and  always  troublesome. 
\  \  Why  not  let  your  hogs  rid  themselves  of  lice,  mange  and  other  skm 
in  the  natural  way.    Let  them  rub  against  a  Sowe  New  Idea  Rubb 
30  days  at  my  risk.   I'll  furnish  th»  Posts  and  the  Oil  and  pay  the 
The  trial  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  You  simply  watch  results  and  pay  if 


diseases 
ing  Post 
freight. 

pleased. 


"^WSava  $2  to  $12  on  EACH 
^1  Post  at  the«o  Cut  Prices— 

■  Pay  if  Pleased 

■  l  Port  S  7.75  I  3  Pa»U  $21.75 

■  2  Port.    15.00  I  4  Posts  2S.OO 

■  1  GaJ.  of  Medicated  Oil  FREE  with 
leach  Post    Freight  charereg  paid. 


Rowe's  idea  Rubbing  Posts 

I  are  simpler,  safer,  more  durable  and  more  economical  than  any  other— use  any 

kind  of  oil,  crude  or  medicated.  Have  no  valves,  nothing  togetout  of  order, 
!  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather  the  year  round.   Dirt  can't  clog  them  as  it  does 

valve  and  cylinder  machines.  Rain  can't  wash  out  oil.  No  oil  wasted. 
'  Every  drop  is  applied  as  reeded  right  on  the  itch  when  the  hog  rubs.  Pigs 

of  all  sizes  and  ages  can  rub  on  these  posts  and  keep  vermin-free  and  healthy. 

Three  rubbing  bars  to  each  Post.   One  Post  accommodates  30  hogs.  , 

Try  Them  30  Days  FREE— Pay  if  Pleased 

Just  write  and  tell  me  how  many  Posts  yoa  want  to  try  30  days  at  my  risk.  I'll 
furnish  the  Machines,  Oil,  everything  and  even  pay  the  freight  to  prove  my 
claims.  Send  no  money.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  if  you 
prefer  write  for  big  illustrated  folder  today. 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres.,  ROWE  MFG.  CO.,  642 Liberty  St.,  6AUSBURG,  ILL. 

Also  Makers  of  famous  Can't-Sag  Cates  (2) 


The 

Black 

Quaker 

is  on 

every 

label 


THE  FACT  that  the 
majority  of  hog  ailments,  disorders 
and  mortiity  are  attributed  to  uncleanliness, 
should  lead  stockmen  to  take  every  precaution  to  in« 
sure  hygienic  conditions  of  his  animals'  surroundingSo  Disiniecs» 
ing  stables,  outhouses  and  troughs  with 

Lewis'  Lye 

**The  Standard  for  Over  SO  Vears*' 

accomplishes  one  purpose  in  eliminating  germs,  etc., 
from  the  hog's  environments;  while  its  use  as  a  con- 
ditioner and  as  an  aid  in  eliminating  worms  remove 
in  a  great  measure  the  cause  or  possibility  of  disease. 
Booklet  covering  this  point  and  other  uses  of  Lewis' 
Lye  on  Farm  and  in  Home,  sent  free.  Address 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
Manufacturing  PfflLADELPfflA 
Chemists 


'niu 


JI^Salt  ManufacTi 

l22??ietors,Pi!!!* 
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has  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable 
forage  crop  ever  grown  in  America. 
Fanners  w  ho  have  planted  it  are  mak- 
ing$20  to$l00an  acre  on  hay,  and  from 
$300  to  $700  an  acre  on  seed.  It  yields 
tlie  biprgcst  tonnage  to  the  acre  of  any 
high-class  hay  known.  If  you  plant 
Sudan  Grass,  you  never  have  to  buy 
feed  for  your  stock.  As  a  catch  crop, 
it  turns  loss  into  profit  by  replacing 
crops  that  have  failed  because  of 
drouth  or  flood.  By  rotating  it  with 
other  crops,  you  conserve  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  your  soil.  Sudan  Grass 
is  one  of  the  big  factors  that  are  bring- 
ing prosperity  to  the  South.  You  ought 
to  know  all  about  it  right  now. 


Book  Tells 

an  about  It 

1  am  the  largest  grower  of  Sudan  Grass  in  Amer- 
ica. I  have  studied  it  for  years.  This  book  con- 
tains everything  I  have  learned  al)oiit  Sudan 
Grass.  It  is  complete  and  al)solutely  reliable.  It 
is  the  first  and  only  book  everpul)lished  that  tells 
all  that  is  known  about  Sudan  Grass.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  actual  photographs  of  growing, 
harvesting  and  threshing  Sudan  Grass. 

Prof.  B.  Yonngblood,  Director  of  Expe'imental 
Stations  for  the  state  of  Texas,  says— 

•'Mr.  David  B.  Clarkson:  "I  have  read  yonr  new  Saijan 
Grass  book.  Glad  to  note  that  it  bnnsrs  forth  the  most 
comprehensive  and  aothoritative  information  on  Sudan 
Grass  as  yet  published  in  book  form." 
n-— »*  C4n>4  lA/vnnffl  —Don't  commence  growinpr 
UOn  t  Man  wrongs  Sudan  Grass  unUI  you  know 
how  to  secure,  grow  and  keep  seed  pure,  how  and  when 
to  plant,  where  and  on  what  kind  of  soil  it  will  grow,  how 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  for  hay  and  seed,  how  to  thresh, 
and  ail  other  particulars.   My  book  tells  you  everything. 

A  Wonderful  Book  for  10c 

This  book  may  prove  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
you.  I  want  every  American  Farmer  to  know  all  I  know 
about  Sudan  Grass.  Merely  send  your  name  and  address, 
with  10c,  to  show  that  you  are  seriously  ir>terested,  and  1 
will  send  you  this  txiok  postpaid.  Send  6  two-cent  stamps 
or  a  l6-cent  piece.   Address  P.  O.  Box  103 

David  B.  Clarkson,  Robstown,  Texas 

Healthy 
Trees 

Perfect  Apples 

wlien  you  spray  with 

"SCALECIDE" 

—  the  spray  that's  endorsed  the  country  over 
as  "The  one  great  dormant  spray."   Mixed  1 
to  IS,  it  kills  every  scale  it  reaches  or  you  get 
your  money  back.    Guarantee  wilt)  every  pack- 
age.    It's  easily  prepared,  non-corrosive  and  ^ 
Don-clogEing.    Ibbl.  equals  3bbls.  iime  sul- 
phur. Destroys  eges,  larvae  and  fungi  in 
dormant  s  ate.    Simple,  safe,  economical. 

Send  for  free  booldct.  "Scalecide,  ihf  Tree 
Saver."     Write  today,  to  Dep*  26 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

50  Church  St..  New  York  City 


INCREASE  YOUR  CORN  VIELD  60<f, 

lAUfJI  COLD  MINE  and 
lUwf  A  SILVER  MINE 

Grown,  Selected  It  AAnil 

k& bTu's"" SEED  UORN 

COCC  SAMPLES  TO  FARMERS.  Send  name' 
krnCC  and  address— we  will  mail  free  samples  I 
\  of  the  best  yellow  and  white  seed  com.  Seven  ^ 
pound  pkg.  either  variety,  enough  for  1  acre, 
prepaid  to  any  address  for  $1.  Large  11- 
[  lustrated  catalogue  and  special  seed  ] 
corn  circular  Free.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  COMPANY 
Depl.  A.F.  Des  Molnos,  Iowa 


A  Spring  Spraying  Campaign. 


IF  THE  farmer  is  to  have  success  in 
his  orchard — and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  orchards  on  American  farms 
should  not  be  made  to  yield  handsome 
profit  each  year — he  must  have  a  regu- 
lar program  of  spraying.  The  cost  of 
the  spraying  job  should  be  listed  under 
insurance,  for  it  is  spraying  more  than 
any  other  orchard  operation  which  in- 


A  Thoroatrh  FrtmlnK'  Should  Precede 
Every  Spraying'  Campaigii. 

sures  the  fruit  crop,  protecting  it  from 
all  the  host  of  plant  enemies,  whether 
they  be  fungus  disease,  biting  insects  or 
sucking  insects. 

The  spraying  campaign  may  be 
simple,  but  it  must  be  effective.  If  the 
farmer  sees  to  it  that  the  spraying  job 
is  performed  at  the  proper  time,  that 
the  proper  form  and  strength  of  spray 
is  used,  and  that  all  the  parts  are  cov- 
ered with  the  spraying  material — three 
all-important  points — he  will  find  no 
work  of  the  year  returning  bigger  profit 
than  the  spring  spraying  campaign. 

The  spring  spraying  campaign  in  the 
orchard  should  begin  with  an  attack 
against  the  San  Jose  scale,  where  it  is 
present.  Nearly  all  the  orchard  trees 
except  sour  cherries  are  likely  to  have 
San  Jose.  The  application  of  lime-sul- 
phur should  be  made  just  as  the  leaf 
i)uds  are  swelling. 

.\mong  the  most  practical  and  valu- 
able recommendations  which  have  been 
given  concerning  orchard  sprays  are 
those  coming  from  Prof.  W.-J.  Green  of 
Llie  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

The  farmer  will  probably  be  able  to 
do  the  most  effective  work  in  his  or- 
chard if  he  gives  attention  to  a  spray- 
ing program  for  each  kind  of  fruit  trees 
separately.  Therefore,  the  following 
spring  treatments  are  recommended  for 
his  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees: 
For  Apples. 

The  first  application  to  apple  trees 
should  be  the  dormant  spray  for  scale 
insects,  to  be  applied  when  the  buds  are 
swelling.  It  consists  of  the  lime-sul- 
phur wash.  The  home-boiled  lime-sul- 
pliur  contains  excess  of  lime  and  acts 
like  a  whitewash  also.  Thus  it  not  only 
destroys  scale  insects,  but  also  crusts 
over  and  smoothens  out  roughness  in 
the  bark  and  discourages  bark  beetles, 
which  spread  the  blight  as  they  enter 
the  trunks  and  twigs.  The  coipmercial 
lime-sulphur  is  effective  against  the 
scale,  but  considerable  lime  should  be 
added  to  get  the  bark  beetles.  _ 

When  the  blossoms  show  pink,  just 
before  opening,  apply  strong  bordeaux 
mixture  (6-6-.50  formula)  to  which  has 
been  added  40  per  cent  nicotine  sul- 
phate (1  pint  to  8714  gallons).  This 
controls  early  scab  infection  and  cedar 
rust  and  prevents  blossom  infection  by 
pear  blight.  The  nicotine  sulphate  kills 
the  newly  hatched  aphids  which  come 


just  as  the  leaves  are  opening.  For 
canker  worms  add  arsenate  of  lead  (5 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  spray). 

Just  after  the  blossoms  fall  apply  the 
calyx-cup  spray  consisting  of  lime-sul- 
phur solution,  arsenate  of  lead  (3 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  spray),  and 
nicotine  sulphate  (1  part  to  700  of 
spray).  Apply  very  liberally,  because 
this  spray  controls  the  codling  moth 
and  the  curculio.  The  nicotine  sulphate 
finishes  the  aphids  and  catches  the  com- 
ing leaf  hoppers  and  plant  bugs  and 
tends  to  prevent  scab  infection.  On  va- 
rieties like  Ben  Davis  and  Gano,  which 
-uffer  blossom  and  injury,  one  should 
educe  the  strength  of  the  arsenate  of 
lead  to  2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  spray. 

From  a  week  to  ten  days  later  apply 
a  spraj-  of  lime-sulphur  solution  and 
arsenate  of  lead  (3  pounds  to  50  gal- 
lons). This  merely  completes  the  work 
in  thorough  fashion.  If  any  of  the 
spring  apple  sprays  are  omitted  let  it 
fall  on  this  one. 

For  Pears. 

Let  the  first  pear  spray  be  the  same 
as  the  dormant  spray  for  apples.  It 
gets  the  blister  mite,  psylla,  bark  beetles 
and  the  scale. 

The  pre-blossom  spray  checks  blos- 
som infection  by  blight,  destroying 
masses  of  bacteria  on  the  old  blight 
cankers  and  thus  keeping  down  the 
blight  on  apples,  too.  It  also  largely 
controls  pear  scab.  The  pre-blossom 
spray  for  pears  should  be  applied  when 
the  leaves  are  half  grown,  just  before 
the  blossoms  open.  It  consists  of 
stronger  Bordeaux  (6-6-50)  and  40  per 
cent  nicotine  sulphate.  For  canker 
worms  add  5  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
to  50  gallons  of  s.pray. 

The  next  spray  is  to  control  codling 
moth,  but  since  strong  Bordeaux  may 
ruaset  the  fruit  use  the  2-2-50  Bordeaux, 


Power  Spraylnr  Insures  All  Farts  Belaff 
Covered  'W^lth  the  Spraylnff  MaterlaL 

plus  3  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50 
gallons  of  spray,  plus  nicotine  sulphate 
(1  part  to  700).  This  is  applied  after 
the  blossoms  drop,  and  is  the  calyx-cup 
spray  for  pears. 

A  week  to  ten  days  later  apply  the 
arsenate  of  lead  (3  pounds  to  50  gal- 
lons) and  nicotine  sulphate  (1  to  700). 
For  Peaches 

The  dormant  strength  of  lime-sul- 
phur should  be  applied  as  the  buds  are 
swelling  and  it  controls  both  scale  and 
leaf  curl. 

Ten  days  after  the  petals  fall,  or 
when  the  bloom  husks  are  shedding 
from  the  young  peaches,  spray  with 
arsenate  of  lead  (3  pounds  to  50  gal- 
lons). 

Ten  days  later  apply  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  (3  pounds  to  50 
gallons). 

The  last  two  spring  peach  sprays  con- 
trol curculio  and  fungus  also.  Bordeaux 
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Get  My  Separator 
On  Trial 
U  Weeks  FREE 


is  not  used  because  it  injures  peach 
foliage.  If  aphids  threaten  add  the 
nicotine  sulphate. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
are  all  sprmg  applications.  If  followed 
faithfully  the  farmer  will  be  ready  to 
pursue  the  summer  spraying  program  in 
due  time. 

Another  thing:  To  do  effective 
spraying  work  the  proper  equipment 
must  be  had.  Money  invested  in  a 
good  spraying  outfit  is  money  well 
spent.  Everything  from  pump  to  hose 
and  nozzles  should  be  right. 

The  Home  Garden. 

A NOTICEABLE  feature  of  our 
farms  is  the  home  vegetable  gar- 
den, and  yet  such  gardens  are 
none  too  common.  Urging  lack  of 
time  as  an  excuse  for  their  neglect, 
many  farmers  rob  themselves  and  fam- 
ilies of  the  good  things  that  the  garden 
afTords. 

In  locating  the  garden  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  some  spot  near  the 
house,  if  proper  soil  and  drainage  con- 
ditions can  be  obtained.  If  a  light, 
warm  soil  cannot  be  obtained  near  the 
house,  however,  go  where  it  may  be 
found,  for  a  wet  clay  soil  always  leads 
to  disappointment. 

The  plan  and  arrangement  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance.  Bad  planning 
and  bad  arrangement  are  responsible 
for  more  failures  than  any  other  cause. 
The  so-called  "onion-bed"  running 
north  and  south  adjoining  a  "radish- 
bed"  running  east  and  west,  and  both 
in  the  one  garden,  is  sufficient  cause  to 
drive  a  boy  from  the  farm,  for  such 
always  abound  in  weeds,  and  require 
weeding  on  every  holiday  and  after 
school,  and  are  never  things  of  beauty. 
The  "garden-bed"  should  never  have 
been  invented.  It  forbids  the  rapid  and 
economical  destruction  of  weeds,  ex- 
pects the  caretaker  to  remain  some- 
where in  the  air  while  the  weeding  and 
thinning  are  being  done  and  usually 
ends  in  failure. 

Everythino-  should  be  in  rows,  not  of 
necessity  far  apart,  but  far  enough  to 
allow  walking  and  cultivating  between. 
They  should  run  the  longer  way  of  the 
area,  one  species  to  the  row,  with  va- 
rieties clearly  marked  on  the  head- 
stakes,  placed  mathematically  correct. 
If  some  permanent  crop  such  as  as- 
paragus or  rhubarb  is  wanted,  it  should 
be  planted  along  one  end  and  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  garden  by  a 
roadway,  wide  enough  to  allow  a  horse 
to  turn  when  plowing,  and  to  permit  of 
ease  in  cultivating  with  wheel-hoe. 

In  planning  the  location  of  the  va- 
rious crops  in  the  garden,  due  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  matter 
of  succession,  in  order  that  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  green  products  may  be 
available  throughout  the  season.  Radish 
and  lettuce  are  among  our  earliest 
crops,  followed  by  peas,  beans  and  cel- 
ery. A  little  attention  will  keep  the 
family  constantly  supplied  and  never 
having  a  great  surplus. 

One  would  think  that  an  arrangement 
where  all  high  growing  plants  were 
placed  at  one  side  and  low  growing  at 
the  other  would  appeal  to  everyone; 
but  we  often  find  people  alternating 
the  one  with  the  other,  resulting  in 
shade  for  some  plants  with  consequent 
loss  in  yield.  All  high  plants  at  one 
side  and  low  at  the  other,  all  roots  at 
one  side  and  vines  at  the  other,  all 
early  maturing  things  at  one  side  and 
late  at  the  other,  suggest  order,  system 
and  forethought. 

Tools  are  necessary.  The  wheel-hoe 
is  an  excellent  implement.  The  hand- 
hoe,  hand-weeder,  transplanting  trowel 
and  the  garden  line  are  almost  essen- 
tial. The  Hon.  H.  Cost  O'  Living  is 
'doing  much  to  popularize  gardening 
during  late  years.— E.  M.  Straight, 
Cumberland  Co.,  Maine. 


SEEDS 


Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  »nd 
Planter  should  test  the 
superior  merits  of  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  10  CENTS 

we  will  send  postpaid  our 
FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  pkg.  60  Pay  Tomato  .  .  .  .  20e 
1  pk(.  Frineess  Radiih  .         .         .         .  lOo 

1  pkg.  Sclt-Growln;  Celery  .         •         •  ^Oa 

1  pkir.  Earlj  Arrow-hrad  Cabbage  .  .  .  l&e 
1  pkl;.  Fnllerton  Uarket  LtttDU  .  .  .  lOe 
Aha  12  Tarietlo  ChoUa  riower  Seadi  .         .  tie 

$1.00 

Writa  today!  Send  10  certs  to  help  pay  pottage  and 
packing  and  receive  the  above  "Famous  Collection,"  to- 
gether with  our  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 

GREAT  NOBTHEKN  SEED  CO. 
300  Rose  St.  Rockford,  Illinois 


■Sold  on  Test 


Guaranteed  95  to  100  Per  Cent 

We  grow  the  etanderd  varietiea  of  corn— own 
1,000  acres  of  finest  eeed  corn  land.  Germination 
and  true  name  positively  guaranteed.  All  corn 
hand-picketl,  sorted  three  times,  and  scientifica)  ly 
dried  with  5  furnaces  in  the  world's  greatest  seed 
corn  curing-house.  Ainsworth's  Guaranteed  Seed 
Corn  often  increases  the  yield  as  much  as  20 
bushels  per  acre.   Our  catalog  tells  why. 

Don't  wait  too  long:.  Send  for  catalog,  select 
your  seed,  and  we'll  ship  when  you  want  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  late  comers  disappointed  last  year.  We 
sell  no  crib-dried  or  kiln-dried  corn.  (4) 

•'The  Seed  H^ouse  on  tbe  Farm'* 
W.  T.  Ainsworth  &  Sons,  Box  M  ,  Mason  City,  III. 


2  YEARS-SIZE  4- -5  FT- 


25* 


Save  over  half  by  buying  Minnesota 
?rown  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  direct  from 
the  growers.  Send  us  this  ad  together  with 
.vour  order  for  Nursery  Stock  to  the  value 
of  $3.00  or  over,  and  receive  above  trees  for 
25c— regular  value  $1.50.  Send  at  once  for 
New  Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Book- 
It's  free  and  full  of  rare  bargains. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 

612  Third  Ave.,    FARIBAULT.  MINN. 


For  Testing 


ImMn^  Am.  Pillar,  pink;  Jonker  Morb* 
silver  pink;  Robin  Hood,r^d;  KUlarney, 
deep  rose;  Aaron  Ward,  yellow;  Katser- 
In  Ang;.  Victoria,  white.   Postage  paid, 
safe  arrival  sod  satisfaotion  guaranteed. 

Aaiorted  Ferni  2Go 

6  ChrygaBthemniDS  25o 

6  Basket  Tines  2iio 

6  Floe  Geraniums  25o 

The  entire  5  collections  (30  plants),  $1.00,  charges  prepaid. 

Our  1915  catalog  full  of  cultural  direotioos  and  CDCC 
bargains.  "Write  for  it  today —  rliLL 

SCHMIDT  &  BOTLEY.  Box  50 1  Springfield,  O. 

fVir  Dama4 

varieties  ot 
HARDY  Foster 
Mother  Root  Apple  Grafts  make 
vigorous,  early  bearing,  heavily 
frutting,  clean  hearted,  longlivedy 
trees.    To  prove  their  worth,  w;. 
r  6  Grafts  (rooted)  for  testing.  It 
you  will  send  10c  to  help  cover  con, 
and  mailing  expense.  They  will  beacf 

barrel!  upon  barrele  of  apples  In  a  w  jeu"* 
time.  Catalogu«  tolUog  about  other  Bl^zftrd 
Belt  fruity  £V£RB£AKINa  &TRAWB£B*> 
RIE8,  eto..  PREB.    Writ*  todaf. 

Send  for  free  book  anyhow,  '^^^ 

Try-a-bag  of 

fertilizer.  Our  brands  increase 
yield,  improve  quality  and  hasten 
maturity.  $2  to  $4  an  acre  will 
show  you.  Also  ask  for  carload 
inducement  and  terms  to  agents. 

The  Am.  Agr.  Chem.  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit 


J.  L.  MaXSON, 


on  application. 
Bullalo  Cap,  South  Dakota. 


rjAIRYMEN.farmers— write 
me  for  full  details  of  my 
"Golden  Rule"  Plan  to  shi } 
my  separators  on  Free  Trial. 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
_  done  before.  I  ask  you  to  pay  no 
deposit,  give  no  security.  I'll  trust  you  to  give 
the  famous  Milwaukee  Sanitary  a  good  two 
week's  test.  Then,  after  that,  if  you  want  to  buy  my 
Separator— just  pay  me  the  low  bargain  pries  I  ask 
you— or  return  separator  at  my  expanse. 
Besides  being  the  best  Separator  OSer— the 


(GUARANTEED  5  YEARS) 

Is  the  only  all  Sanitary  Separator. 

Runs  easier — skims  closer. 

Has  aluminum  discs,  non-rusting, 
— interchangeable,  self- balancing. 

Bearings  hardened  steel,  phosphor 
bronze  bushed.  Safest.  Enclosed 
gears.    Safety  clutch  in  handle. 

Lighter  bowl— greater  oa^icity. 

Cleaned  'vithout  wire,  brushes,  etc. 

"—It  grows  with  your  herd" 

Instead  if  buying  new  separator 
when  your  herd  increases,  just  buy  a 
larger  bowl  Capacities  600. 760  900  lbs. 

Take  me  at  my  word.  Write  for  full 
details  of  my  remarkable  offer.  See 
if  I  don't  send  you  a  ''Milwaukee" 
for  free  use.  Address  me  personally — 

WILLIS  ..OLLINS,  Presldsnt 

MILWAUKEE   SEPARATOR  CO.   

276  8l«th  Slre«t  Mllweiihiij,  Wl«.  J/f, 


Strawberry  pDpp  To  introduce  our  Pedigreed  Ever- 
-  --      riVIil-i  freorrfn^  strawberries  we  will  send 


PL  A  NTS 
25  fine  plants  tree 


PEDIGREED  NURSERT  CO.,  St.  Looll,  Ho. 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  Ti  uiy  I'bml  tii  a  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW  YOPK 
The  Fireproof  Hotel  of  New  York 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

sot  Rooms  400  BMhs 

ROOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
tl.OO  and  $1.50  Two  Persona,  $2.00  and  t2.S0 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 
One  Person.  $2.00  Two  Persons,  $3.00 

SUITES-PARLOR,  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 
$3.00  and  Up 

Three  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  Station,  ten  minutes 
From  Grand  Central  Station.    Within  convenient  walking 
distance  of  shoppmg  and  theatre  districts.    Nearest  hotel 
to  the  steamship  piers  and  to  the  railway  terminals. 
Restaurant  a  la  carte  and  table  d'hote 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
New  colored  map  of  New  York  sent  free. 

AMERICAN  MOVEMENT  WATCH 

pD^Tj^  Stem  wind  and  stem  set,  guaranteed 
•  Brntt  time  keeper.  Also  choice  of  fob  or  ' 
chain  and  im.  diamond  rintr  all  for  distributing 
8  set  of  new  art  pictures  at  25c  each.  Great  offer. 
Write.    M.O.SEITZ.  DeDt,  2A92  CHICAGO. 


Send  in  yoar  name.  We  arc  going  ; 
to  GIVE  AWAY  This 

$260.00  ff 

Motorcycle 

and  many  other  prizes  over  $500.00  in  all. 

WE  FAY  YOU  IN  CASH  BESmES 

Would  you  like  to  own  a  fine  speedy  $260.00  latest  model, 
Indian  motorcycle  ?  You  CAN  own  one  and  MAKE  GOOD 
WAGES  BESIDES  while  working.  Home  Friend  Maga- 
zine, a  big  monthly,  published  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is 
going  to  give  away  this  motorcycle  and  $500.00  in  other 
prizes  Apnl  30, 1915  to  ambitious  young  men  and  women 
for  securing  subscriptions  AND  PAY  YOU  IN  CASH, 
each  subscription  you  secure.  YOU  CAN  NOT  LOSE  in 
this  contest  as  you  are  sure  to  be  paid  for  the  work  you  do 
and  the  best  worker  wing  motorcycle.  You  can  also  earn  a 

FREE  TRIP  TO  THE  EXPOSI- 
TION IN  SAN  FRANCISCO! 

WRITE  TODAY  for  full  information  and  description  of 
prizes.  This  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  a  motor- 
cycle. Eight  others  have  each  won  our  motorcycles  with 
far  less  in  subscriptions  than  it  would  take  in  dollars  to 
buy  the  machine  of  a  dealer.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  enter 
and  places  you  under  no  obligationa  to  oa  whatever.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  you  live  or  what  you  do,  one 
person  has  an  equal  opportunity  with  another.  You  will 
never  know  about  our  splendid  plan  unless  yoa  send  ua 
your  name  and  address.  Fill  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
today  to  HOME  FRIEND  MAGAZINE,  1411  Wyandotte 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  will  entitle  you  to  take 
part  in  the  EXTRA  PRIZE  AWARDS  in  which  you  can 
SURE  EARN  many  fine  prizes  besides. 

j  Home  Friend  Motorcycle  Contest,  j 

I         699  Wyandotte  St..  Kansas  City.  Ho.  I 

I  Gentlemen :  Please  tell  me.  free  of  cost  to  me,  how  J 
I  I  can  become  the  owner  of  the  Motorcycle,  or  one  of  I 
I  the  other  big  prizes  you  are  going  to  give  away  and  | 
I  make  good  wages  besides.  | 

I  ! 

I  >Jame   ■ 

I     A  ■ 

I  Address   | 
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Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 
World's  Best 


rrOOT,  nUSi-rruoi — Ld^is 

as  long  as  BuildingStands 

Your  roofing  expense  will 
cease  whenonce  you  havelaid 
Edwards  Tightcote  Galvan- 
ized Steel  Roofing.  Cost  per 
square  lowest  evermade.  No 
upkeep  cost.  Always  beau- 
tiful in  appearance.  Reduces 
cost  of  fire  insurance. 

EDWARDS  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

Makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingle, 
Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Edwards  Eeo 
Steel  Shingle.  Grip-Lock  Roofinc. 
Pressed  Standing  Seam,  or  Roll 
Boofine,  Ceiling,  Siding,  etc.,  ab- 
solutely rust-proof.  Not  space  of 
a  pin-point  exposed  to  weather. 

"^^l^f^lSiZiNG 

Take  any  other  galvanized  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  severa 
times,  hammeritdown  each  time. 
You  will  be  able  to  flake  off  great 
scales  of  galvanizing  with  your 
fingernail.  Apply  thistest  to  Ed- 
wards Tightcote  Galvanized  Steel 
Eoofing— you'll  find  no  flaking. 

Interloclting  Device  Edu/anu  Pateni 

Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or  "Grip-Lock" 
Breaking.  Protects  Nail  Holes— nails  are  driven 
through  under  layer  not  exposed 
to  weather.  No  special  tools  or 
experience  needed  to  lay— anyone 
tan  do  the  work— lay  over  old 
Ihingles  if  you  wish. 

GARAGE$e9:^ 

Lowest  pnce  ever  made^^  ■ 
on  Bewfy-Made  Fire-Proof  St<  el  Gar- 
agrea.    set  up  any  place.  Pof^ta) 
brimrs  64-paffe  free  cstalos-  Size 
10  feet  wide,  14  feet  long. 

Reo  Steel  Shingles  ^.'1, 

Outw«ar  3  Ordinary  Roofs. 

No  roatUr  what  kind  of  a  build- 
liur  you  have  in  mind  there  ts 
m  style  EDWARDS  TiKhtcota 
Galvanized  Steel  Roofirur  •X* 
ctly  suited  to  your  need. 


Garage 

$69.52, 


Freight  Prepaid 

Lowest  Factory  Prices.  Gr-yitei 
proposition  tv<r  niiiie.  Wo  f 
you  all  ln-b«tween  dealers'  pre 

pricca  here  but  if  you  will  blh 

FREE  Roofing  Book  I^Vote' 

to  you  that  our  prices  are  lowest 
ever  made  for  World's  Best 
Rooflnz.  Po«tal  briDKS  tVeo 
Siurplrs,  Pricce  sod  Rooflng 
Book  No.  3J97 

The  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Co., 

3347.3397  Pike  Sireel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  Are  the  Lartfest  Makers  of 
SheetMetal  rroJui:ts  u  U>1  VVoi 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book  1 


I  haTO  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  ' 
cess  than  any  man  livinK.  I  have  the  1  argest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.S.  Everyone  an  early  developer, 
ready  forthemarket  at  eir  months  old.  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  lor  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN.Carr  Blli.,Perlland,  MUh. 


Our  Cholera  War 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 
urine  will  do  it,  or  mere  contact,  or 
even  secondary  contact  such  as  may  be 


CAN'T  LOSE  THEM. 

No  matter  how  far  an  ani- 
mal may  stray  there  is  no 

Question  of  ownership  or 
aoger  of  loss  If  mjulted  withoul 

StayThers" 

BcId]^  made  of  alumlnuni  Ear 

they  are  the  llBMeal.alrong.  ■     _     .  _ 

Ml  and  brlohlest  ear  tags  lfiai*IC6PSa 

made.  V  ■Wil"  not  larnlih.  «»■ 
rust  nor  corrode.  Will  not  tear  out  and  cannot  be  rubbad 
oil.  Nothing  to  catch  on  feed  troughs,  etc.  Eislly  set  in  any 
part  of  ear.    Best  and  moat  durabia  marker  mada 

Fnr  tT*r  nainple.  rataloc  and  prieet  address 
Wllcol  I  Hirnl  Ml(.  Co  1729  tmiltui  kn..  Chleiia.  Ill 
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XUgaot  SoUd  Qold  Q.l«d  21  Ruby  Ji 
and  rafolaisd.  Worth  %2&  losnyone  wi 
keapsr.   Movemeot stamped  21  jewe 

96 


$  5 


i8t  nllroad  mod.l,  timed.  t«Bt«d, 
requires  aa  sbBoluteljseour.te  timA 
,  20  jear  guaranteo  flumped  In  oaSj) 


80  Tear  Onarantee 
Let  ua  Bead  It  to  70a  0.0.  T>.  by  Insured  Paroel  Post  or  for  Free  EzsmlDStlon 
and  laBt  at  jour  ezpreea  office,  paj  Bpeoial  pnoeof  f  5.95  If  you  thlokitiatbs 
bsat  wateb  you  erer  saw.  Meatloo  opea  face  or  buutlUK  oase  and  tf  by  paroel 

pwinsiprtu.ARNOLO  WATCH  CO.Depl.40N  Chlcaao,ill. 


InocTilatixig'  With  Tiras 

provided  by  the  feet  of  birds  or  dogs 
or  inquiring  neighbors. 

When,  then,  an.  immune  hog  is  given 
an  injection  of  virus,  or  blood  from  a 
cholera-sick  pig,  it  goes  on  producing 
an  oversupply  of  the  productive  sub- 
stance; that  is.  it  becomes  more  than 
immune,  or  hyper-immune.  It  is  this 
hyper-immune  that  has  his  tail  cut 
off  bit  by  bit  and  yields  up  his  life's 
blood  as  long  as  he  is  a  good  bleeder 
and  as  long  as  his  caudal  appendage 
holds  out,  for  the  benefit  of  all  hogs. 

Arriving  at  the  gates  of  the  50-acre 
Moreland  Biological  Farm  vk'e  were 
confronted  with  a  sign  reading:  "No 
Trespassi.ng — By  order  of  the  Pit- 
man-Moore Company."  But  under  the 
kindly  direction  of  the  Pitman-Moore 
veterinarians  we  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  plant,  after  we  had  soused  our 
feet  through  a  pan  of  disinfectant  in 
which  no  germ  could  have  any  chance 
of  taking  a  second  breath.  We  noted 
that  this  plant  was  comprised  of  admir- 
ably arranged  groups  of  buildings  of 
happy  architectural  design  and  con- 
structed of  hollow  tile  and  stucco,  with 
red  tile  roofs.  There  are  eight  sepa- 
rate buildings  in  all  and  the  complete 
effect  is  very  pleasing  to  the  most  crit- 
ical visitor.  The  lighting  is  perfect,  the 
floors  are  of  concrete  and  cork  brick, 
the  drainage 
and  plumb- 
ing is  com- 
plete, the  hog 
pens  and 
quarters  are 
models  in 
every  way, 
the  laborato- 
ries are  most 
e  X  p  ensively 
and  c  o  m - 
pletely  equip- 
ped with  the 
latest  scien- 
tific appara- 
tus, the  at- 
tendants are 
i  m  m  a  culate 
in  their  white 
suits — in  fact 
every  single 
feature 
of  this  plant 

impressed  me  with  the  thought  and  care 
and  money  which  had  been  expended 
in  making  it  as  nearly  as  possible  per- 
fect for  the  production  of  an  abso- 
lutely reliable  and  dependable  serum. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  Pitman-Moore 
people  have  thrown  about  their  prod- 
ucts various  extraordinary  precautions 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  go 
wrong  or  to  fall  short  of  the  guaran- 
tee. I  may  stop  here  to  mention  the 
fact  that  this  serum  is  not  sold  to  any 
except  qualified  veterinarians,  on  the 


The  Hyper-Zmmiine  Pens 


theory  that  no  one  except  a  scientist 
is  properly  qualified  to  administer  the 
serum  for  the  best  results.  I  under- 
stand that  this  principle  of  supplying 
the  serum  to  veterinarians  is  practiced 
elsewhere  only  by  the  foremost  state 
plants  which  have  experienced  the 
greatest  success  and  the  least  of  roor- 
backs in  the  fight  against  the  plague. 

We  find  4  classes  of  hogs  at  Moreland 
Biological  Farm:  immunes,  hyper-im- 
munes,  virus  pigs,  and  test  pigs.  Let 
us  follow  each  of  these  about  a  bit  and 
endeavor  to  understand  something  of 
what  is  taking  place. 

The  hyper-immunes  are  large  hogs,_i 
weighing  175  pounds  or  more.  They 
are  bought  and  immuned  against  chol- 
era and  are  then  given  the  tuberculin 
test  and  held  under  observation  for 
fourteen  days  in  the  detention  pens. 
If  they  pass  the  tuberculin  test  suc- 
cessfully they  are  brought  in  the 
"hypering"  laboratory,  given  large  doses 
of  virus  by  injection  into  the  ear  veins, 
and  then  they  become  hyper-immunes. 
This  operation  is  simple.  The  operator 
holds  an  electric  light  beneath  the  ear 
after  the  hog  has  been  scrubbed  in  dis- 
infectant, weighed  and  had  its  temper- 
ature recorded.  The  light  shows  the 
vein  into  which  the  hypodermic  needle 
is  inserted.  Air  pressure  drives  into 
the  veins  a  quart  or  more,  depending 
on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  hog.  In 
7  or  8  days  from  that  time  the  hyper- 
immune is  bled  from  the  tail,  as  is  seen 
in  the  illustration,  and  his  blood  be- 
comes anti-hog-cholera  serum.  He  is 
then  rested  for  seven  days  and  bled 
again  from  the  tail  if  it  is  long  enough, 
but  usually  this  is  the  final  bleeding 
from  the  throat  by  means  of  a  hollow- 
handled  knife.  When  dead  this  carcass 
is  sent  to  the  dressing  room,  examined 
by  the  government  and  sold  as  pork. 

Before  starting  the  bleeding  the  oper- 
ator shaves  the  pig's  tail  and  then 
applies  an  antiseptic.  He  draws  the 
blood  in  a  special  container.  Before 
bleeding  these  hyper-immunes  are  both 
dipped  and  bathed,  as  it  seems  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  chance  at  any 
time  for  any  foreign  germ  to  get  into 
the  serum.  In  the  bleeding  room  of 
this  plant  there  are  six  "blocks"  or 
operating  tables.  After  the  serum  is 
drawn  from  the  tail  it  is  defibrinated— 
the  fibrin  removed.  A  quantity  of  phe- 
nol is  then 
added  as  a 
preservative. 

Each  indi- 
vidual bleed- 
ing is  placed 
in  a  separate 
five-pint  bot- 
tle. It  then 
goes  to  the 
r  e  f  rigerator 
and  is  held 
until  about  65 
bottles  are 
c  o  1  1  e  cted. 
This  consti- 
tues  a  serial 
lot  or  a  test 
unit.  Bacte- 
r  i  a  1  counts 
are  made  un- 
der the  mi- 
croscope to 
detect  any 

germ  which  may  be  present.  To  make 
doubly  sure  a  healthy  guinea  pig  is  in- 
oculated. If  the  guinea  pig  lives  thesiP 
scientists  are  satisfied  that  their  serum 
contains  no  dangerous  bacteria,  but  if 
it  dies,  it  would  indicate  that  disease- 
producing  bacteria  are  present,  and  the 
serum  is  discarded.  Tuberculosis  is  al- 
ways looked  for,  but  has  never  yet  been 
found,  because  tubercular  pigs  are  dis- 
carded and  thrown  out  when  first 
brought  to  the  plant. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Cash  or  Share  Rent? 

Shall  I  rent  a  farm  on  shares  or 
shall  I  pay  cash?  The  answer  is  deter- 
mined quite  largely  by  circumstances 
and  by  local  conditions,  but  there  are  a 
few  general  truths  which  apply  in 
nearly  all  cases.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  two  systems  are 
thus  summarized  by  B.  H.  Hibbard  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin: 

Cash  rent  gives  to  the  tenant  greater 
independence,  for  during  the  extent  of 
his  lease  he  is  more  nearly  his  own 
master — the  business  of  running  the 
farm  largely  concerns  no  one  but  him- 
self. Rising  grain  prices  during  the  re- 
cent years  have  also  made  the  system 
more  profitable  to  the  tenant  than 
share  renting.  Another  advantage  in 
paying  cash  for  the  use  of  a  piece  of 
land  is  the  inducement  offered  for  the 
tenant  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  get 
as  much  out  of  the  soil  as  possible  and 
to  strive  for  maximum  production.  Any 
increase  in  output  means  greater  profit 
for  the  tenant  and  need  not  be  shared 
with  the  owner  as  is  the  case  under  the 
share  system  of  renting. 

Share  renting  gives  the  tenant  the 
benefit  of  having  a  partner  who  in 
many  cases  has  had  considerable  busi- 
ness experience.  This,  quite  frequently, 
is  a  valuable  asset — especially  for  the 
young  farmer.  The  owner  who  rents 
on  shares  pays  more  attention  to  his 
farm  and  will,  as  a  rule,  keep  it  up  bet- 
ter and  furnish  better  buildings  than 
the  man  who  rents  his  farm  for  cash. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  renter,  per- 
haps the  greatest  advantage  in  share 
renting  is  that  for  him  it  lessens  the 
element  of  risk.  In  bad  years  he  pays 
a  small  rent  or  none  at  all.  In  good 
years  he  may  pay  a  relatively  high 
rent. 

About  14  per  cent  of  Wisconsin 
farms  are  rented  as  compared  with  41 
per  cent  in  Illinois,  38  per  cent  in  Iowa, 
and  21  per  cent  in  Minnesota.  This 
lower  percentage  of  tendency  in  Wis- 
consin is  due,  partly,  to  the  cheap  land 
in  the  north  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
dairy  business  does  not  lend  itself  well 
to  most  systems  of  renting.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency,  however,  for  tenant 
and  owner  to  buy  a  dairy  herd  to- 
gether. This  makes  the  running  of  the 
farm  somewhat  of  a  partnership  affair 
and  seems  to  — ork  quite  satisfactorily. 


STARTING  FARM  RECORDS 

The  whole  subject  of  farm  accounting 
is  a  complex  one  and  has  many  different 
aspects,  depending  on  the  point  of  view. 
In  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
farm  accounting  to  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular case,  a  better  perspective  and 
better  results  will  be  obtained  by  at- 
tacking the  problem  seemingly  back- 
ward, but  really  forward,  that  is,  by  first 
determining  the  results  desired.  A  house 
builder  would  be  considered  unwise  to 
buy  his  material  first  and  rely  upon  this 
to  give  him  the  house  he  wants;  yet 
this  would  be  no  more  foolish  in  princi- 
ple than  to  start  a  system  of  record- 
keeping by  buying  the  books  and  forms 
without  knowing  in  advance  the  points 
concerning  the  business  which  these 
records  are  desired  to  bring  out. — J.  S. 
Ball. 


See  that  all  weeds,  grass  and  leaves 
are  removed  from  around  the  apple 
trees.  This  sort  of  trash  makes  a  good 
home  for  mice,  and  they  like  the  green 
bark  of  apple  trees. 

The  reason  why  American  Farming 
is  not  going  to  cost  you  a  dollar  next 
year^  is  because  the  revenue  from  ad- 
vertisers helps  pay  most  of  the  print- 
er's bills.  Our  advertisers  help  make 
your  paper.  And  turn-about  is  fair 
play. 


It  Took  15  Years  to 
Prepare  tor  My  New 
5%  Profit  Offer 


Let  me  tell  you  the  story.  Let  me 
show  you  how  I  have  turned  the  best 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
the  best  sales  system  in  the  vehicle 
line  to  making  high-grade  vehicles  for 
you  at  unheard-of  low  prices. 

Split  Hickory 
Veliicles 

have  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for»-Ti^^ji 
high  quality.    That's  because  for  IS  years*^ 
I  have  made  them  of  second  growth  hick- 
ory, split,  not  sawed.    Now,  my  quality  is 
higrher  than  ever,  but  I  have  worked  out  my  new  5% 
plan  to  split  prices  lower  than  I  ever  could  before. 

30  Days'  Road  Test 
2  Years'  Guarantee 


That's  the  way  I  back  up  the  quality  of  Split  Hick- 
ory Buggies.  1  send  them  to  you  for  a  hard-road 
test  on  your  own  roads.  If 
the  quality  isn't  there,  you 
send  the  bugrgy  back  and 
I  pay  all  the  freight  both 
ways.  If  you  see  the  qual- 
ity and  keep  the  buggy,  my 
two  years' guarantee  pro- 
tects you. 


Only 


Get  the  Book 


39'' 


Read  the  new  price  splitting  offers.    See  350 
of  the  latest,  niftiest  styles  that  ever  rolled  over 
the  road— and  over 200  illustrations.    Send  your 
name  on  a  postcard  and  I'll  mail  the  bigbuKPry 
book  and  also  my  new  70  page  Harness  book, 
both  free.  Address 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

station  126  Columbus.  Obio 


We  ship  for  your  approval  and 
examination  and  guarantee  si  ' 
delivery.    When  you  buy  an 
£/Mar/,youbuy  40 years'ex- 
perietice.    Largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  selling 
direct.    Users  everywhere 
know  Elkhart  means  high- 
est quality.  A  postal  brings 
the  book.  Address 

Elkhart  Carriage  & 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


HowtoSave^25 

.  Book  Tells  How  ![!^!'°  " 

•Wo  Make  Over 200 Styles 

of  vehicles  and  harness  for  every 
purpose  of  pleasure  or  business- 

Reduced  Prices  for  1915 

All  the  new  improvements.  Shows  why  our 
direct-from-factory  plan  saves  you  $25  and  up 

60  Days'  Free  Trial 


FARMERS  GET  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

$200 


(8) 


Be  up  to  date.  Name  your  farm  and  write  your  letters  with  a  typewriter 
on  printed  stationery.  Make  letter  writing  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  labor- 
lous  task  that  everybody  dreads.   Get  a  typewriter  and  the  children 
will' "jump"  to  write  your  letters.    Anyone  can  learn  to  operate  a 
"CHICAGO"  in  a  few  days. 

The  "CHICAGO"  «We"aW 


A  Brand  new  typewriter  that 
Our  price  is  less  than  others  i 
ment  so  small  you  will  never 
Offer  to  Farmers"  and  pee 

standard  keyboard  machi 


nythinsf  any  $100  machine  will  do. 
)r  second  hand  machines— terms  of  pay- 
)  the  money.  Write  for  our  "Special 
!ou  can  get  one  of  these  new,  full  size, 
email  payment  down,  balance  on  easy 
    '  niL 


payments  within  a  year.  A  postal  brings  it  —  FREE  —  by  return  mail 
^ THE  GALESBURB  WRITINQ  MACHINE  CO.,   Dept.  706    fi ALES lURG,  ILL 


DOWN 
A  YEAR 
TO  PAY 
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Can  Young  America  Teach  Us  to  Farm? 

How  the  Champions  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  Grew 
Their  Crops,  Told  by  Themselves  Specially  for  the 
Readers  of  American  Farming 


AN  ALL-STAR  CORN  GROWER 

ON  MAY  10  I  plowed  my  acre  to  a  depth  of  9  inches.  I  then  har- 
rowed it  until  it  was  packed  firmly.  On  the  19th  I  planted  purebred 
Learning  seed  corn,  which  I  had  tested  for  germination.  At  the  time 
of  planting  I  used  a  light  application  of  fertilizer,  drilled  in  the  corn 
row  When  the  corn  was  5  inches  high  I  began  cultivating,  running 
the  shovels  level  and  shallow.  The  fourth  week,  when  the  corn 
had  reached  the  height  of  9  inches,  I  thinned  it  to  a  distance  of  14 
inches.  As  the  weather  was  very  dry,  I  dragged  the  acre  with  a 
reaper  wheel  in  place  of  final  cultivation.  When  harvested  the  one 
acre  yielded  100  bushels,  which  was  not  bad  for  a  dry  season.— 
William  Thompson,  Star  City,  Indiana. 

BIG  PROFIT  FROM  TOMATOES 

I PLANTED  my  tomato  seed  on  the  5th  of  April,  putting  most  of 
it  in  cold  frames.  I  plowed  our  heavy  loam  soil  early  in  the 
season  and  applied  two  loads  of  barnyard  manure,  together  with  a 
light  application  of  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer.  I  set  out  the 
plants  just  as  soon  as  I  could  and  gave  them  exceedingly  good  care 
throughout  the  summer.  From  my  plot  I  sold  9  bushels  of  fruit  and 
canned  223  quarts  in  glass  jars  and  782  No.  3  tin  cans.  I  made  35 
pints  of  catsup,  i  quarts  of  chili  sauce  and  85  quarts  of  green  tomato 
pickles  of  different  kinds.  Altogether  my  total  receipts  from  my  one- 
tenth  acre  plot  were  $122.75.  The  cost  of  fertilizer,  plowing  Planting 
cultivating  and  canning  the  fruit  amounted  to  $10.  Can  labels  and 
supplies  amounted  to  $84.87  and  my  time  for  canning  at  <^e"'s 
hour  I  figured  at  $15.80.  Altogether  I  made  a  profit  of  $72.08  from 
my  one-tenth  acre  of  tomatoes  and  won  a  prize  besides.  Oirls,  you 
can  do  as  well  as  I  did.— Lucy  F.  Bale,  Augusta,  N.  J. 

A  YOUNG  YANKEE'S  CROP  OF  CORN 

IN  THE  fall  I  plowed  my  corn  ground  and  in  the  spring  I  used  a 
disk  harrow.  On  May  1  I  applied  600  pounds  of  a  high-grade  fer- 
tilizer per  acre.  On  May  21  I  harrowed  the  acre  three  times,  planting 
the  next  day.  One  morning  a  week  later  I  went  into  my  plot  and 
beheld  the  little  heads  appearing  here  and  there  and  they  seemed  to 
say  to  me  "I  have  come  to  make  you  a  vif^it  and  I  hope  vou  will 
be  kind  and  patient  wirh  us."  I  cultivated  three  times.  I  got  a 
yield  of  4,215  pounds  of  corn  on  a  measured  acre  and  became  an 
all-star  corn  grower. — John  E.  Devine,  Amherst,  Mass. 

A  CHAMPION  ACRE  FOR  YIELD 
T  N  RAISING  my  record  crop  of  corn  I  picked  an  acre  of  good, 
-I  heavy  soil,  underlaid  with  red  clay.  It  was  well  drained.  It  had 
been  in  sapling  clover  for  three  years.  I  used  10  loads  of  manure 
on  the  acre  and  plowed  it  to  a  depth  of  10  to  12  inches,  and  the 
subsoil  to  a  depth  of  8  inches.  All  this  was  done  in  December. 
Through  the  spring  I  worked  the  ground  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow 
and  a  disk  in  order  to  get  a  first-class  seedbeed.  Then  I  put  on  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer,  broadcasting  and  harrowing 
it  in.  I  cultivated  seven  times.  The  variety  of  seed  used  was  Boone 
Countv  White.  I  cut  the  corn  in  September,  husking  in  November. 
In  addition  to  getting  mv  160  bushels  per  acre  I  was  rewarded  by  a 
trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  I  was  only  14  years  old  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  trip.  I  put  wheat  on  that  acre  of  corn,  using  200  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer.  The  wheat  made  41  bushels  per 
acre  Later  on  I  mowed  3  tons  of  first-class  clover  hay  from  that 
same  acre. — Clarence  M.  Nave,  Elizabethtown,  Tenn. 

GOING  IN  FOR  SEED  CORN 

I HOPE  this  letter  will  help  some  boy  somewhere  to  decide  to  enter 
the  boys'  corn  contest  with  all  the  power  he  has  next  spnng.  l 
like  farming  when  I  can  study  my  stock  and  grain.  My  father  is 
dead  and  for  three  years  I  have  managed  our  40-acre  farm.  X  started 
to  work  on  my  acre  as  soon  as  school  was  out  and  broke  ground  tor 
20  acres  of  corn,  harrowing  it  three  tiipes.  checking  the  corn  at  a 
distance  of  3  feet.  I  cultivated  three  times  and  the  cost  of  the  work 
was  exactly  $11.71.  I  raised  113  bushels  on  the  acre  and  made  a 
profit  of  $64.91  on  it.  I  showed  my  corn  at  the  boys  county  corn 
contest  and  won  first  prize  for  the  township  and  also  for  the  county. 
T  also  showed  mv  corn  in  the  Indiana  bovs'  corn  contest  and  won  the 
fir';t  prize  in  section  2.  At  the  county  fair  I  won  first  prize  on  the 
best  single  ear  and  for  the  best  10  ears  of  any  variety  of  yellow 
.  corn  and  first  prize  for  best  display  of  corn.  I  am  going  into  the 
seed  corn  business. — Everett  Schlenker,  Gaston,  Indiana. 

98  BUSHELS  FOR  AN  11-YEAR-OLD 

I SELECTED  a  field  that  has  been  under  cultivation  for  40  years. 
It  had  been  in  corn  two  vears  in  succession.  On  May  5  I  plowed 
it  to  a  depth  of  7  inches,  harrowing  thoroughly  three  or  four  times 
previnu<;  to  planting.     On  May  15  I  planted  selected  Johnson  County 


White  seed,  placing  the  kernels  as  closely  as  the  planter  would  drop 
them.  Later  I  thinned  to  a  distance  of  14  inches.  When  planting  I 
used  150  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer,  dnlled  in  the 
row.  Throughout  the  season  I  cultivated  often  and  shallow.  As  soon 
as  the  corn  reached  the  height  of  15  to  18  inches  I  put  on  a  second 
application  of  fertilizer,  this  time  using  250  po^  -ds  per  acre  of  dis- 
solved bonemeal  and  potash,  appl>-ing  it  between  the  rows  and  mixing 
thoroughlv  into  the  soil  with  a  cultivator.  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  hoe  twice  and  keep  trimming  off  the  suckers.  The  season  was 
extremely  dry,  but  the  yield  was,  nevertheless,  satisfactory  and  profit- 
able. The  cost  of  growing  the  acre  amounted  to  $18.90.  Ten  bushels 
of  my  yield  made  first-class  seed  corn,  which  I  was  able  to  sell  at 
$3  per  bushel  and  which  made  my  total  crop  sell  at  $82.80,  leaving 
a  profit  of  $63.90  on  the  acre  of  corn.  I  am  eleven  years  old.— 
Gordon  Wills  Reap,  Elizabethtown,  Indiana. 

HOPES  YOU  GET  A  PRIZE,  TOO 

LAST  year  I  grew  124  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre.  To  raise  big 
crops  I  believe  that  you  have  got  to  feed  the  plants  in  fine  shape, 
so  I  used  30  loads  of  manure  to  the  acr;,  plowing  it  under  and  har- 
rowing it  very  fine.  Besides  that  I  used  300  pounds  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  on  that  acre.  It  balanced  up  the  manure,  because 
the  farmers'  institute  lectures  explained  to  me  that  m->nure  has  little 
phosphoric  acid  in  it.  When  the  corn  got  about  5  inches  tall  I  hoed 
it,  then  cultivated  it  about  every  two  weeks,  until  it  was  too  big  to 
cultivate  anv  moi-e.  I  cut  my  corn  in  the  fall  and  let  it  dry  in  the 
shocks.  After  it  was  dry  I  husked  it  out  as  clean  as  possible.  I 
picked  out  the  best  10  ears  and  took  Ihem  to  the  corn  show.  I 
hope  that  every  farmer's  boy  will  join  the  boys'  corn  club  and  get 
a  big  prize,  too. — Hoyt  M.  Quimby,  Windsor,  Vt. 

WINNING  THE  POTATO  PRIZE 

LAST  year  I  raised  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  our  state 
contest.  I  plowed  the  land  deep,  cutting  it  up  well  with  a  disk 
harrow  and  finishing  with  a  smoothing  harrow,  after  whicn  I  made 
furrows  2'/4  feet  apart.  I  picked  seed  potatoes  carefully  and  cut 
them  so  that  there  would  be  at  least  two  eyes  in  each  piece.  Kefore 
planting  I  applied  high-grade  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000 
pounds  per  acre,  sprinkling  part  of  it  in  the  furrows  and  raking 
it  in  well  and  the  remainder  between  the  rows.  Then  I  dropped  the 
seed  about  13  inches  apart  in  the  furrow,  covering  them  to  a  depth 
of  about  3  inches.  Three  weeks  later  I  scattered  a  little  more  fer- 
tilizer on  top  of  the  ground  around  the  vines  and  raked  the  dirt  over 
it.  This  banked  the  dirt  up  over  the  vines.  I  sprayed  with  an 
arsenate  of  lead  mixture  -o  kill  the  bugs.  I  was  able  to  cultivate  but 
three  times,  because  the  vines  grew  so  fast  that  they  filled  the  rows, 
so  that  I  could  not  get  throueh  them.  At  one  time  the  rows  were 
solid  white  with  blossoms.  From  this  one-eighth  acre  I  took  88 
bushels  of  marketable  potatoes,  or  at  the  rate  of  304  bushels  per  acre. 
On  these  I  won  a  free  trip  to  Washington  with  the  boys  of  80  other 
states.  Moving  pictures  were  taken  of  our  partv  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  gave  us  a  diploma.  I  am  mighty  glad  that  I  tried  to  raise 
n  prize  crop  of  potatoes. — Clcon  C.  Hammond,  Abington,  Mass. 

HOW  T  RAISED  145  BUSHELS  OF  CORN  PER  ACRE 
N  1910  and  1911  the  acre  which  I  selected  for  my  corn  in  the  1914 
Ohio  bovs'  corn  contest  was  in  strawberries.  It  had  been  well 
covered  wifh  manure  in  the  fall  of  1909.  During  the  following  years 
it  was  well  mulched  with  stable  manure  and  fertilized  with  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer.  After  the  strawberry  season  in  1911  it  was  sowed 
to  rye  and  clover  and  was  pastured  in  1913.  .  ,  , 

I  plowed  early  in  April  in  1914  and  harrowed.  A  little  later  I 
applied  2.';0  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer,  using  the  disk 
grain  drill  for  this  purpose.  I  then  harrowed  with  a  spring-tooth 
harrow,  so  as  to  mix  this  fertilizer  up  with  the  soil  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. Finally  I  dragged  with  an  ordinary  spike-tooth  harrow  and 
smoothed  with  a  plank,  so  that  it  was  finally  ready  to  mark  out  for 

l"built  a  hand-made  marker  which  marked  four  rows  at  a  tiine. 
These  rows  were  two  feet  apart.  June  2  I  planted  with  an  old- 
fashioned  hand  corn  planter,  drilling  two  or  three  grains  to  the 
hill  After  cultivating  I  thinned  it  to  one  stalk  to  the  hill,  hoed  it 
well  and  kept  all  suckers  pulled.  July  10  there  was  a  /"ft  *'"'} 
and  rainstorm,  which  blew  the  corn  down  so  badly  that  I  could  not 
cultivate  any  more.  I  felt  pretty  bad  about  this,  but  1  worked  hard 
and  did  the  balance  of  my  cultivating  vyith  a  hoe.  u„.i,.i.  „» 

The  corn  was  husked  on  the  stalk  and  I  got  145.2  bushels  of 
=hel1<>d  corn  on  this  acre.  We  tested  this  corn  out  pretty  well  and 
found  that  from  every  100  pounds  of  ear  corn  (Continued  on  page  il) 
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Keadlnff  From  ^ft  to  Blfflit  They  Are: 


Alberta  MU  CnttB,  Clarence  O.  Birk,  Tayler  Meerbeaa,  Qordon  W.  Seap,  Everett  SoUenker, 
Allen  C.  Fnrr,  Oatberlne  Slela. 
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THE  ALLEN  CAR 


$1,395. 

Model  40 

Electrically  Lighted  and  Started 
and  completely  equipped. 


$1,095. 

Model  35 


Greatest  Value — For  The  Money 

You  men  who  demand  a  sturdy  car  that  can  take 
the  hard  "knocks"  of  the  country  road — that  will 
"stand  up"  under  the  severest  test — should  investigate 

THE  ALLEN 

The  Allen  Motor  has  helped  make  the  Allen  car  famous.  During  all  our  expe- 
rience we  have  never  had  an  Allen  Motor  "come  back  on  us' ' — a  record  of  which  we 
are  proud.  The  Allen  Motor  is  not  assembled  at  high  speed  by  a  double  shift  of 
men  working  at  a  feverish  speed — but  is  built  up  by  careful  painstaking  work — 
such  as  has  characterized  the  products  of  the  Allen  organization  for  the  past 
25  years. 

If  there  are  better  cars  on  the  market  than  the  Allen  at  their  price,  we  do  not  know  of  them.  If  there 
are  any  cars  in  their  price-field  that  can  measure  up  to  them  for  actual  value  in  size,  power, 
quality  and  equipment,  we  have  not  heard  of  them.  The  Allen  line  has  been  a  sensational  and 
successful  one  from  its  inception.  The  reputation  and  popularity  of  the  Allen  line  have  been 
established,  and  it  offers  today,  even  greater  refinements  and  more  generous  equipment  than  ever. 

The  Allen  in  its  entirety  bears  the  stamp  of  quality.    It  is  the  fullest  possible  value  for  the  money. 

While  others  have  sought  greater  volume  of  business  by  cheapening  their  product,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  hold  and  conservatively  increase  the  loyal  Allen  following  by  maintaining  quality  and 
increasing  value.  We  have  the  equipment  in  resources  and  men  and  machinery  to  build  good 
cars,  and  material,  workmanship  and  design  are  each  considered  vital  in  the  Allen  factory. 

Brief  SPECIFICATIONS  of  Model  *'34" 


Motor.    Allen  Long  Stroke  Motor,  Z%  x  5. 
Westinghouse  electric  starting  and  lighting 
system. 

Warner  transmission  and  steering  gear. 
Latest  "Stream-line"  body,  five  passenger  tour- 
ing.   Wide  doors,  concealed  hinges. 
Rain  vision  wind  shield. 
Wheel  base,  110  inches. 
Tires,  32  x  3J^.    Demountable  rims. 


Weston-Mott  axles. 

High  duty  flexible  roller  bearings. 

Steering  gear,  worm  and  full  gear  type. 

Front  springs,  1^'  semi-elliptic;  rear  springs, 

three-quarter  elliptic. 
Mohair  top. 

Left  hand  drive,  center  control. 
Rounded  radiator. 
Crowned  Fenders. 
Weight,  2300  pounds. 


Write  for  descriptive  folder — 


ALLEN  AUTOMOBILE  CO., 


ABDRESS: 

2027  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
Dept.  10    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FACTORY— F»st«ri«,  Ohi* 
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Let  Us  Tell  You 

What  We  Have  Found 

Out  About  Ctiickens 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

H.  H.  Johmon      Mr:  M.  M.  Johnson 


WE  HAVE  raised  chickens  ourselves  and 
lived  comfortably  and  saved  raoneyon  a  poultry 
income — and  we  have  started  580,000  other  people 
raising  chickens  for  profits.    Now,  we  want  to  lay  the 
same  profit-making  plans  before  you.    Will  you  let 
us.do  it?    What  we  have  found  out  about  chickens, 
we  have  written  into  the  Old  Trusty  book  which  we 
want  to  send  you  free.  If  you  will  read  a  few  chapters 
in  it,  we  believe  that  you  too  will  go  in  for  poultry 
profits  on  a  big  profit  making  scale.    Send  us  your 
name  today  for  the  book  and  see  how  easily  you  can 
increase  your  profits  with  our  help. 

Old  Trusty 

The  Big  Profit  Malcer  for  Poultry  Raisers 


M.  M.  Johmon 

Inventor  of  Old  Trusty 


Last  year  we 
expect  to  sell  at 


Big  Production — Low  Price 

made  and  sold  about  80,000  Old  Trustys.    This  year 
least  100,000.    We  have  our  big  factory  ready  for  that 
output.  Also  we  have  our  prices  fixed  to  make  quick 
7   sales.    Because  of  this  enormous  output,  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  the  Old  Trusty  for  from  $3  to  $S  less 
than  any  other  factory  would  have  to  ask.  And  that  for 
I   the  finest  incubator  that  can  be  built.    The  big  differ- 
:  ence  in  its  construction  makes  the  big  difference  in  your 
profits.    That's  why  there  are  more  Old  Trustys  used 
than  any  3  or  4  other  incubators  put  together. 

Mail  a  Postal  Today  for  the  Old  Trusty  Book 

and  read  a  few  chapters  on  raising  chickens  for  profits— then  see 
if  you  cannot  apply  our  suggestions  in  a  way  that  means  more 

money  from  chickens  than  you  ever  made  before.   Just  a  postal 

will  do  if  you  will  please  mail  it  today  to 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Oay  Center,  Neb. 

old  Trusty  is  sliU  less  than  $10,  freight  paid  to  any  point  East  of  the  Rockies —  a  IriHe 
more  to  points  farther  West.  30  lo90  days'  trial— 10  year  guarantee.  Catalogfiret 


Feed 


Here  Are  three 
afford  to  be 


Water 


Grit 


labor'Saving  sanitary  devices  you  cannot 
without.    They  will  fit  any  M&aon  Jar. 


To  introduce  our  goods  we  will  send 
postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S., 
3  Mason  Jar  Feeders  and  Fountains  for  25c. 

SIMPLEX  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

Pontiaj   Building  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Feeders,  Brooders,  Incubators, 
Grain  Sprouters,  Fountains,  Feeding  Troughs.  Mash 
Hoppers.  Grit  Boxes.  Brood  Coops.  Trap  Nests,  Egg 
Carriers.  Leg  Bands,  .Remedies  and  Prepartiona,  etc. 


White  Orpingtons 

EggB  from  my  Big,  Magnificent. 
Massive  high  grade  stock— with 
wonderful  egg  producing  records. 
$3  and  $5  per  15.  If  you  want  eggs 
from  really  fine  Orpingtons  and 
great  layers— you  will  book  your 
orders  now.  Supply  limited  —  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Few  choice  birds 
for  sale  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 
EDGAR  F.  ALDEN.    Wlnnetka.  Hh 


Boole  o*  I-e IS  A. J3ea.xat;yl 
LADIES:  Secrets  and  aids  mailed  for  s  quarter.  Refunded. 
NATIONAL  PRODUCTS  CO.     :    Kenton,  Ohio 


Prize  Winning 

BlackSpanish 

TheGreatest  Layers  ol  Big  While  Eggs 

The  more  you  know  about  them  the 
more  you  will  want  them.  Theirstrik- 
ing  appearance  and  wonderful  laying 
qualities  make  everyone  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  Demand  exceeds  supply. 
Eggs  from  my  Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
$3  and  $.5  per  15.  Few  choice  birds  for 
sale  at  bargain  prices.  Book  your 
order  now  so  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
E.  F.  ALDEN.  Linden  St..  Wlnnctka,  I1L_ 

M Varieties  Pure  bred  Chickens,  Ducto. 
Geese  and  Turkeys.  Northern  raised, 
hardy  and  fine  plumage.  Prize  winners  at 
the  world's  largest  shows.  Lowest  prices  on 
stocks  and  eggs.  Incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  supplies.  Large  Ills.  Catalog  for  40. 
C.  m.  ATWOOD.  Box  I  I  DundM.  IWInn. 

I  n<nc-t  DaaIi-  "Trofttabl*  Poiutrj,  "  flneit  pul>- 
LalCSl  DUOH  llabed;  144  paKe>;  210  h<»utlful 
pictures  ;coinpIete  voluiue,how  to  succeed  witli  Poul- 
'try;  deacribeB  l.usy  Poultry  Farm  with  68  varieties  ot 
pure-bred  birds.  Gives  lowest  prices  oti  fowls,  eggs, 
iDcubators,  grain  sprouters,  etc.    This  book  6  ceuts. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  51,  Clarinda.  Iowa 
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Brooding  Chickens; 
Natural  vs.  Artifical. 

THE  brooding  of  chickens  is  just 
as  important  and  as  much  skill  and 
judgment  must  be  used  as  in  incu- 
bation. There  are  two  ways  of  brood- 
ing chickens,  natural  and  artificial.  A 
high  mortality  in  properly  hatched 
chickens  is  caused  by  one  or  two 
things:  improper  brooding  or  improper 
feeding. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  brooding 
with  hens  is  the  expense.  To  brood  500 
chickens  would  necessitate  using  from 
30  to  40  hens  besides  the  same  number 
of  houses.  The  hens  would  eat  as 
much  as  the  chickens.  Again,  many 
chickens  would  be  lost  by  hawks  and 
cats  and  unless  shut  in  at  night  skunks 
and  rats  may  bother.  But  the  greatest 
loss  comes  through  lice  or  mites. 
These,  however,  may  be  avoided 
through  cleanliness  or  the  use  of  some 
good  lice  killer.  In  raising  very  high 
priced  birds,  I  would  certainly  advise 
using  the  hens  both  for  hatching  and 
brooding,  but  for  the  general  produc- 
tion of  chickens  for  broilers  or  layii^g 
stock  the  artificial  brooder  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  incubator. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  contrivances 
for  containing  the  hen  and  chicks  un- 
der the  natural  brooding  method.  The 
old  way  was  a  barrel  to  which  the  hen 
was  tied  by  a  string  to  the  leg.  This 
was  most  inconvenient,  since  the  string 
would  have  to  be  unwound  at  least  ten 
times  a  day.  Boxes  and  colony  houses 
are  also  used.  Colony  houses  are  very 
good  and  should  be  about  2  feet  square 
with  a  good  roof  and  floor  and  slat  door 
so  the  chickens  may  go  in  and  out  at 
will.  This  must  be  securely  closed  at 
night,  so  as  to  keep  rodents  and  other 
small  animals  from  attacking  the  hens 
and  chicks. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  brooders  on 
the  market,  most  of  which  are  satis- 
factory. The  heated  brooder  must  be 
well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and  rightly 
heated.  The  warm  air  from  the  lamp 
or  other  source  must  be  over  the 
chicks'  backs  in  the  hover  or  they  will 
crowd.  Most  brooders  are  of  hot-air 
type.  Some,  however,  are  heated  by 
water.  I  would  advise  heated  brooders 
for  all  chickens  up  to  two  weeks  old, 
unless  you  have  a  heated  room  or 
brooder  house.  In  this  case  the  Philo 
system  can  be  used.  The  cost  of  oil 
will  be  from  $4  to  $5  less  per  month 
for  500  chickens  than  the  feed  for  39 
to  40  hens  to  do  the  same  work. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  unhealed 
brooders?  Is  it  a  satisfactory  method? 
Yes.  With  a  well-heated  room  or 
brooder  a  box  is  excellent.  It  takes  a 
little  more  time  and  care  than  the 
other.  I  have  used  the  unheated  brood- 
er with  success  in  my  colony  houses 
during  the  verv  last  of  April  and 
through  May.  The  brooders  must  be 
kept  clean.  I  find  hay  chaff  the  best 
material  for  bedding  the  boxes  and  also 
for  litter  on  the  floor  of  colony  house. 
Do  not  use  sawdust,  as  the  chicks  are 
apt  to  eat  it. 

The  temperature  in  the  incubator 
having  been  lowered  gradually  to  90 
degrees,  the  chicks  are  then  put  in  a 
heated  brooder  or  one  of  the  colony 
houses  which  contains  a  heater.  Here 
they  stay  from  one  to  three  weeks. 
Then  they  are  moved  to  a  box  with  no 
heat  in  another  colony  house.  They 
now  have  free  access  to  the  yard  below. 
They  learn  to  go  up  and  down  stairs 
very  soon  by  sprinkling  a  little  chick 
feed  on  the  stairs.  These  houses  are 
4  feet  square  outside,  4  feet  high  at 
front,  4  feet  at  back.  The  floor  is  2 
feet  up  from  the  ground.  The  yard  con- 
nected with  the  house  is  4  feet  by  8 
feet,  covered  with  a  hinged  door.  This 
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makes  a  yard  4  feet  by  12  feet  by  4 
feet  under  the  house  which  makes  a 
shelter  from  sun  and  rain.  These 
houses  are  moved  every  day. 

I  have  found  my  method  very  suc- 
cessful, being  able  to  raise  more  than 
95  per  cent  of  the  chickens  hatched.  In 
the  last  two  years  we  have  brooded 
over  1,000  chickens  and  have  lost  only 
onp,  which  was  caught  by  a  cat.  The 
rest  were  weak  chickens  in  the  be- 
ginning.—George  S.  Ham,  Harrington, 
N.  H. 
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Disinfecting  the 
Incubator 

ABSOLUTE  cleanliness  is  essential 
in  incubators.  The  germs  of  the 
various  communicable  diseases 
most  common  among  young  chicks  are 
sometimes  carried  on  the  eggshell.  In 
order  to  guard  against  future  infection, 
the  incubator  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected  after  each 
hatch.  If  eggs  are  used  from  flocks 
not  absolutely  free  from  disease,  they 
should  first  be  dipped  in  95  per  cent 
grain  alcohol.  The  eggs  should  be 
■dipped  quickly  and  dried  immediately. 
To  prepare  for  disinfection,  all  the 


Dlginfect  After  Eacli  Hatcb. 

portable  parts  of  the  incubator  should 
be  removed,  and  washed  with  warm 
water  containing  a  little  soap  powder. 
A  putty  knife  or  a  stiff  brush  is  excel- 
lent for  removing  the  pieces  of  shell 
and  down  that  stick  to  the  egg  and  nur- 
sery trays.  As  often  as  the  burlap  in 
the  bottom  of  the  nursery  becomes 
soiled,  it  should  be  replaced  with  clean 
sacking. 

After  the  parts  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  they  should  be  disinfected  and 
placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  A  disinfect- 
ant should  also  be  applied  to  the  inside 
of  the  incubator.  A  spray  pump  or  a 
hard  brush  is  a  convenient  instrument 
for  distributing  this.  The  disinfectants 
used  in  the  incubator  cellar  at  Cornell 

>  University  are  creoline,  zenoleum,  and 
crude  carbolic  acid.  In  using  any  one  of 
the  three  agents,  the  proper  propor- 
tion is  one  part  of  the  disinfectant  to 
19  parts  of  water,  the  mixture  being 
stirred  thoroughly. 

The  incubator  should  be  carefully 
dried  and  aired  before  it  is  used  again. 
It  is  well  to  close  the  door  of  the  ma- 
chine for  a  day,  keeping  the  lamp 
lighted,  after  which  the  door  may  be 
left  open  over  night  or  until  the  incu- 
bator is  well  aired. — Prof.  F.  T.  Finch, 
Cornell  University. 

For  business  the  Plymouth  Rock  has 

■  justly  won  its  place  in  popular  esteem 
■No  words  of  commendation  are  neces- 
sary. The  fact  that  dressed  poultry  is 
largely  sold  under  the  name  Plymouth 
Rock  is  sufficient  indication  of  good 
ness. 


%■■■ 


Startling 
Incubator 
Offer! 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  write  at  '^'''S. 
once  for  our  new  sensational  low  price  offer  on  the  most  •. 
wonderful  incubator  ever  built.   Think  of  it!   A  metal-  U.  •.     •..  \ 
covered,  fire-proof,  sanitary,  guaranteed  incubator  at  a  •. 
price  below  the  old  style  wooden  ones.  ^  •.  \ 

RUSH  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  1^^^.. 

for  New  Boook,  "Poultry  Notes,"  and  learn  about  the  most  ^  • 
astounding  incubator  offer  ever  put  before  the  public.  Don't  wait!  V 
You  may  never  see  this  ad  again  and  this  offer  is  good  for  a  short  \ 
time  only.  The  Famous  National  Incubator  is  a  revelation  to  the  Poul-  . 
try  world.    It  is  the  perfection  of  years  of  study  and  effort.    It  will  ^ 
hatch  every  fertile  egg.    It  won't  warp  or  leak.    It  will  still  be  work- 
ing when  others  are  in  the  junk  heap.    It's  many  distinctive  features 
are  a  wonderful  surprise  to  poultry  raisers  from  coast  to  coast. 

SSF^^Sii  Newl915Model 
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National  Incubator 

And  Our  Ironclad  Guarantee 

This  Wonderful  Incubator  is  built 
after  U.  S.  Gov't  Specifications. 
Our  exceptionally  low  price  has 
startled  the  Poultry  World.  We 
have  raised  poultry  for  years.  We  have 
built  thousands  of  incubators,  but  never  in 
the  history  of  our  company  have  we  offered 
such  a  bargain.  We  are  mighty  proud  of 
this  incubator.  We  have  just  what  you  want 
and  we  know  it.  Learn  all  about  it  at  once.  Don't  buy  an  incubator  at 
any  price  until  you  get  full  particulars  about  our  remarkable  offer. 
mmm^  m      Every  poultry  raiser,  whether  you  raise 

M^lf*^^^^  £^£^mr  lO  or  10,000  chickens,  should  have  our 

Mm    JL  JWvMm  NEW  BOOK  "POULTRY  NOTES."  Get 

this  book  and  our  1915  Sensational 
Offer  now.  Clip  and  sign  coupon  or 
send  your  name  and  address  on  a  pos- 
tal today — sure.  This  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  you  will  ever  have. 

Be  Sure  to  sign  coupon  today. 

National  Incubator  Co. 

1 864-1 8th  St^  Racine,  Wis. 


10  YEAR 
Guarantee 

We  Prepay  Freight 
East  of  Denver. 


"^HE  NATIONAL 
'NCUBATORS 


rU  start  You 


and  keep  You  Going  Right 
in  the  POULTRY  Business 

My  'World-famous  high-quality  incubators 
and  brooders,  and  my  20  Free  Poultry  Lessons 
make  success  easy  and  sure  (or  yout  Les- 
sons given  FREE  to  every  purchaser  of  a 


SUCCESSFUL 


Incubator  or  Brooder 

With  the  tree  advice  and  lessons  I  give  my  customers,  no  one 
can  possibly  fail  to  make  biggest  hatchesof  strongest  chicks. 
Write  me.  A  postal  brings  all  facts,  book,  prices  and  prop- 
osition. "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys"— sent  for  10  cents. 
Successful  Grain  Sprouters 
furnish  green  food,  make  hens 
lay  in  winter.  Ask  about  my 
high  grade  poultry— all 
leading  varieties. 

J,  S.  Gllcrest.  Pres. 
DES9I01NES  INCCBATORCO. 
64  5  Second  St. ,  Pes  WoinBs,  la. 


MyFreeBook'^HatchingFacts" 

Tells  how  thousands    make   big  hatches^  * 
make  big  money  with  Belle  City  hatching 
outfits.    Tells  how  users  won  13  more 
World's  Championships  in  1914,  making 


Belle 
City 
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Times 
WORLD'S 
Champion 


Write  today  for  this  great  Free  Book.  Join  the 
money-making  World's  Champion  Poultry  Raisars. 
Book  gives  you  full  particulars  of  mv 


$800  Gold  Offers 


My  10-year  personal  money-back 
Guaranty — my  low  prices,  freight 
prepaid.  See  World's  Champion  ma- 
chines in  actual  colors.  Start  early 
for  gold  off ers.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  U  Home  Test 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box    10,  Racine,  Wl«, 


CHICKEN  MONEY 

A  Poultry 
Book  For 
Farmers 

FREE 

$300.00  to  $500.00 
a  year  in  poultry. 
Are  you  doing  it? 

"Chicken  Honey"  tells 
you  how.  A  practical 
and  helpful  discussion 
—  of  poultry  aa  a  money 

crop  under  average  farm  conditions.  It  tells  how  to  select, 
breed,  feed  and  handle  your  fowls  for  best  results,  offers 
reliable  and  tested  work-plans,  and  directions  for  housmg 
incubating,  brooding,  fattening,  marketing,  etc.,  etc. 

Prof  Homer  W.  lackson,  the  author,  is  a  successful  poultry- 
man  as  well  as  a  scientist.  His  long  experience  in  raising, 
preparing  and  selling  poultry  and  its  products  has  qualifaed 
bim  to  write  a  book  of  great  value  to  American  farmers. 

With  the  average  farmer,  poultry  raising  is  a  side  issue. 
Prof.  Jackson  shows  the  opportunity  for  profits.  Don  t 
overlook  them.  "Chicken  Money"  shows  you  the  way. 
CD  EC  We  will  send  a  copy  of  Prol.  lacksoi's  ereat  book  free  and 
rnU  postpaid  for  onenow  or  renewal  yearly  subscription  at  2S  cents. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,Chioa«o 

LOCKET,  CHAIN  and  4  RINGS 

FREE 

1 

forldistributing  8  sets  art  pictures  at  26c  on  oar 
Special  offer.  Write  today.  M.  O.  SEITZ.2892  CHICAflO 
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Sharpen 

at  Our  Expense  i 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

Your 
Tools 


i 


We  will  send  you  a  Special  Alectride 

Farm  Tool  Grinder  with  ten  complete  attach- 
ments right  to  your  farm  for  an  absolutely  free  trial. 
Use  this  magnificent  outfit  10  days  absolutely  free.  No  money 
down,  no  deposit.  No  red  tape:  no  papers  to  sign;  no  obligations. 
Sharpen  your  sickles,  plow-shares,  cultivator  shovels,  scythes, 
axes  —  anything  that  is  dull  —  then,  if  you  wish,  return  the 
grinder  at  our  expense.  Alectride  is  the  most  wonderful  abrasive,  hard  enough  to  grind  a 
diamond;  the  most  perfect  grinding  substance  known. 

You  can  do  the  s<une  work  in  five  minutes  on  an  Alectride  wheel  that  would  take  at  least  half 
an  hour  on  a  grindstone  and  do  it  better.  Every  farmer  needs  it;  will  pay  for  itself  in  "less  than  no  tune. 
Oorm-inder  is  like  10  Machines  in  One— One  Sickle  Grinding  Wheel.  One  Fine  Grinding  Wheel,  One  Coarse 
Grinding  Wheel.  One  Special  Oil  Stone,  One  Saw  Gummer,  One  Sickle  Holding  Attachment.  One  Scythe 
Stone,  One  Special  Razor  Hone,  One  Disc  Grinding  Attachment,  One  Tool  Rest.  Send  for  our  Free  Booklet, 
describing  this  wonderful  Alectride  grinder,  and  offer  of  ten  days'  free  trial. 

The  Burton  Page  Company,  3843  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Dept.  3713,  Chicago,  111. 


^BW^^B^B  Fine  Camera  and  complete  out- 

^  1«  tt  fit  for  selling  20  Art  and  Relig- 
■     ■  »  ions  Pictures  or  20  p»ok««ea  of  Fnsl 

Carda  at  10  cent*  each.    Order  your  choice  tx>day. 

Gates  Mfg.  Co.,  Dcpt  302,  Chicago. 


Big  Powerful 

AEaa  DKIa  for  distribating  8 

Wl  nillV?  set  of  pictures  on  special  oner  at  _ 
26e.  Send  name.  H.  0,  8EITZ,  Dept.  2092  CHICAGO. 


AOFNTS  100^  PROFIT 

.f^^JI  <1  1  A  k./       Handy,  AutomaUc 

HAME  FASTENER 

Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Uoree  ovrnera  and  teamsten 
wild  about  them.  Fast«a  in- 
Btantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  confidential  t^rma  to  agents. 
F   Thomas  iifg,  Co.,  3704  Home  St-,  Darton.  Ohio 


$60  A  WEEK  and  Expenses 

That's  the  money  you  should  get  this  year.  I  mean  it.  1  want  County  SaUs  Wauagers  quick, 
men  or  women  who  believe  in  the  square  deal,  who  will  go  into  partuersLip  with  me.  Ho  ex- 
perience needed.  Uy  folding  Bath  Tub  baa  taken  the  country  by  gtonn.  Strives  the  bathing 
problem.  No  plumbing,  no  waterworks  required.  Full  length  bath  in  any  room.  Folds  in 
small  roll,  handy  as  an  umbrella.  1  Icll  you  it's  great!  GREAT!  Rivals  $100  bath  room.  Now 
listen!    1  waot  YOU  to  handle  your  county.    I'll  furnish  demonstratiug  tub  on  liberal  plan. 

I'mpositive — absolutely  certain— you  can  get  biggerm-^ney  in  aweek 
with  me  than  you  ever  maae  io  &  month  before— I  K^'OW  IT! 

Two  Sales  a  Day  —  $300  a  Month 

That"  s  what  you  should  get — every  month.  Needed  in  every  home, 
badly  wanted,  eagerly  bought.  Modern  bathing  facilities  for  all  the 
people.  Take  the  orders  right  and  left.  Quick  sales,  immense  pn^fits. 
L(x>k  at  the^e  men.  Smith.  Ohio,  got  18  orders  first  week;  Meyers. 
Wise.  $2''0  profit  first  month;  Newton.  California.  $60  in  three  days. 
Ton  should  do  as  well.  2  SlLES  A  DAY  MEANS  $300  A  MONTH.  The 
work  IB  lerj  ea<y,  pleasant,  perniaoent.  fascinating.    It  means  a 

business  of  your  own. 


H.  S.  ROBINSON 

President 

l231IFictorles  BIdg.,  Toledo 


Little  capiul 
needed.  I  grant  cre- 
dit —  Help   you   out  — 
Back  you  up— Don't  doubt — 
Don't  heiitate— Don't  hold  back- 
Too  cannot  lose.    My  other  men  are 
building  houses,  bank  arc<~iunts.  po  can  you. 
Act  then  quick.  SEND  NO  MONFY.    Just  name 
penny  post  card  for  free  tub  ofTer.  Rn^tlp' 


In  half-acre,  l-acre 
and  5-acre  cans 


Get  a  "catch",  a  good  stand,  and  a  big  yield  of  CLOVER,  ALFALFA, 
Peas,  Beans,  Vetch,  and  all  other  Legumes — inoculate  with 

bwlk  Improved  German  Soil  Inoenhtor.  Nobbe-Hihntf  fncta^A 


NITRAGlN 


PURE  CUL-lUWfc. 

THE  SIMPLEST  SAFEST  AND  SUREST  SYSTEM 
OF  SOIL  INOCULATION  FOR  ALL  LEGUMES 

"NITRAGIN"  is  the  original  Pure  Culture— a  granular  medium  (nof 
a  jelly) — nothing  to  break  or  spill — packed  in  a  ventilated  can,  con- 
taining millions  of  surfaces,  supporting  billions  of  nitrogen-gathering 
germs,  their  health,  strength  and  virility 

Guaranteed  for  Six  Months  by  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 

Absolutely  harmless.  Easy  to  use.  An  investment — not  an  expense. 
Remember  —  legumes  not  inoculated  take  no  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
Inoculated  legumes  mean  bigger  yields,  richer  feeding  value,  better  soil. 
Avoid  Imitations.  LOOK  FOR  THE  ARMOUR  OVAL  LABEL. 
Pure  Culture  inoculation  is  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  authorities.  Don't  waste  good  seed.  Make  your  crop 
sure.  Inoculate  with  "NITRAGIN".  It  can  be  obtained  for  any  legume. 

uud  See  your  seed  dealer  or  write  our  nearest  office  for  free  booklet. 


CkictKO,  in. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Depf. 

Baltimore,  Md.      Atlanta,  G*.      Greeoiboro,  N.  C.       Jacluonrillc,  Fla. 
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Naahville,  Tens. 
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Selected  Seed  Grain 

Selected  seed  grains  give  materially 
larger  yields  than  the  unselected. 
Plump,  heavy  kernels  will  bring  larger 
returns  than  light  shriveled  kernels.  A 
little  spare  time  spent  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  in  the  selection  of  seed  grain 
will  assure  a  larger  crop  of  better 
quality  the  following  summer  than  can 
be  secured  if  the  "leavings"  in  the 
grain  bins  in  the  spring  are  depended 
upon  for  seed. 

At  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
in  1900  plots  were  sown  with  heavy 
and  light  seed  wheat.  The  heavy 
wheat  gave  a  yield  of  29.5  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  light  gave  only  23 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  next  year  a 
similar  experiment  was  tried  with  the 
score  29.3  bushels  to.  26.7,  in  favor  of 
the  heavy  seed.  Similar  experiments 
with  heavy  and  light  oats,  in  Minne- 
sota, were  in  favor  of  the  heavy  oats 
by  a  margin  of  9}^  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Again,  heavy  wheat  gave  a  yield  of  36 
per  cent  larger  than  light  wheat. 

The  selection  of  seed  grains  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  corn.  Corn  is  se- 
lected from  the  standing  stalks  in  the 
field.  The  small  grains  are  selected 
with  the  aid  of  a  fanning-mill.  The 
aim  is  to  get  both  size  and  weight. 
The  average  farm  fanning-mill  will 
handle  about  40  bushels  an  hour.  At 
this  rate  in  eight  hours  two  men  can 
clean  320  bushels.  This  will  make  the 
cost  something  less  than  one  cent  a 
bushel.  Suppose  a  mill  is  set  to  take 
out  10  per  cent  of  the  best  seed.  Ten 
per  cent  of  320  bushels  is  32  bushels. 
These  32  bushels  will  be  free  from 
weed  seed  and  will  contain  the  best 
breeding  individuals  in  the  grain.  It 
will  cost  in  labor  from  5  to  10  cents  a 
bushel.  One  bushel  an  acre  increase  in 
yield  will  pay  for  this  labor  and  leave 
a  very  handsome  profit.  Any  additional 
gain  in  yield  and  improvement  in  qual- 
ity will  be  simply  a  bonus  for  a  little 
care. 

For  a  rainy  day  a  little  exercise  at 
the  fanning-mill  would  pay  handsomely. 
When  the  rain  patters  on  the  roof  in 
the  early  morning  it  may  be  saying: 
"Select  your  seed  grain.    Do  it  now!" 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  PRUNING 

In  pruning  fruit  trees,  all  dead  wood 
should  be  cut  off  and  burned.  Cross 
branches  should  be  cut  off  and  the  tops 
thinned  out  so  that  the  sun  can  reach 
every  part  of  the  tree  at  some  time 
during  the  day.  The  little  crooked 
branches  should  not  be  removed,  as 
these  are  the  fruit  spurs.  Every  one 
taken  off  means  the  permanent  loss  of 
fruit.  On  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  disease  it  is  well  to  disinfect  all 
wounds  with  carbolic  acid  or  some  oth- 
er disinfectant.  It  is  also  wise  to  dis- 
infect the  cutting  parts  of  pruning  tools 
with  kerosene  after  pruning  each  tree. 
In  all  pruning  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  leave  any  stubs.  These  rot  back, 
make  it  hard  for  the  wound  to  heal, 
and  leave  the  spot  open  to  infection. 
Grapes  should  be  pruned  before  the 
buds  start  in  the  spring.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  in  pruning  'grapes 
that  the  buds  which  produce  the  crop 
this  year  should  be  chosen  from  the 
canes  a  year  old,  growing  on  two-year- 
old  arms.  Generally  from  30  to  40 
buds  or  "eyes"  distributed  over  four  or 
five  canes  may  be  saved,  but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  vigor  of  the  vine.  

Nebraska  Department  of  Horticulture. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
farmers  should  look  over  the  tools  and 
machinery  soon  to  be  used.  Sharpen 
the  cutting  edges.  Polish  the  surfaces 
so  as  to  free  from  rust  and  see  that  all 
the  movable  parts  are  in  smooth  work- 
ing order.  Replace  worn-out  parts  with 
'  new,  so  as  to  save  annoying  delay. 


March.  1915 

Can  Youn^  America  Teach 
Us  to  I'arm? 

(Concluded  from  page  16) 
we  had  made  84  pounds  of  shelled  corn.  The 
ears  are  heavy,  too,  because  it  only  took  95 
ears  to  make  100  pounds  of  corn.  This  acre 
cost  $16.53  to  raise,  so  besides  having  a  trip  to 
Washington  and  winning  the  second  prize  in 
the  big  state  of  Ohio,  I  made  a  pretty  big  profit. 
I  am  13  years  old  and  go  to  high  school. — Tay- 
lor Moorhead,  Weston,  Ohio. 

THE  things  1  most  enjoy  in  connection  with 
farm  life  is  raising  potatoes  and  flowers. 
The  land  which  I  selected  for  my  potatoes  was 
used  only  for  grass  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
The  reason  why  I  took  this  piece  of  land  was 
because  the  soil  was  good  and  very  moist.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  plow  the  land.  Then 
I  put  on  the  fertilizer.  Then  I  harrowed  m 
the  manure.  Next  I  furrowed  it  out  and 
planted  my  potatoes.  Then  I  put  some  phos- 
phate in  each  hill  to  make  them  grow  good. 
1  put  a  little  dirt  over  the  phosphate  before  I 
planted  my  potatoes,  because  it  would  be  too 
strong  for  them.  Then  I  planted  them  about  3 
inches  deep  in  the  ground.  After  my  potatoes 
came  up  1  kept  the  bugs  off.  I  sprayed  them 
with  Paris  green  to  keep  the  bugs  off  and  1 
also  picked  some  off  with  my  hands.  I  kept 
doing  that  until  they  were  all  off.  Then  the 
time  came  to  dig  them.  On  my  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  1  got  36>4  bushels. — Catherine  Slein, 
New  Baintree,  Mass. 

OUR  girls'  farm  improvement  club  was  or- 
ganized by  J.  K.  Turner  in  the  early  spring- 
time. Its  object  was  to  give  the  girls  outdoor 
exercise  in  the  summer  and  a  share  in  the  farm 
products. 

In  March  I  planted  my  tomato  seeds.  1 
transplanted  my  plants  in  boxes  in  the  house. 
My  father  then  made  a  small  hotbed  for  me 
to  put  them  in.  When  they  were  a  foot  high 
I  transplanted  the  plants  into  the  field  in  rows 
4  feet  apart  each  way.  Fart  of  my  plants  were 
taken  by  frost,  so  I  was  obliged  to  replant  a 
good  share  of  the  field  the  second  time.  I  hoed 
them  once  each  week.  In  the  middle  of  July 
I  staked,  tied  up  and  pruned  each  plant.  I 
really  enjoyed  working  in  my  patch  and  it  didn't 
seem  like  work.  I  spent  about  an  hour  each 
evening  and  morning  and  my  first  ripe  tomato 
was  picked  on  August  10.  The  largest  tomato 
I  grew  weighed  20  ounces.  I  canned  50  quarts 
for  my  mother  for  home  use.  I  also  canned 
tomatoes  in  14  different  ways  for  the  exhibit 
at  our  fair.  I  made  ketchup,  chili  sauce,  pic- 
calilli, ripe  tomato  preserves,  green  tomato  pre- 
serves, green  tomato  pickle,  tomato  marmalade, 
tomato  soup,  mustard  pickle,  tomato  butter,  cold 
tomato  relish,  chow  chow  and  whole  canned 
tomatoes.  I  sold  the  remainder  of  my  crop  to 
neighbors.  I  had  1,800  pounds  from  one-tenth 
of  an  acre.  This  would  be  an  average  of  300 
bushels  to  the  acre.  On  the  15th  day  of  No- 
vember the  prizes  were  awarded  and  much  to 
my  surprise  my  name  was  read  as  first-prize 
wmner.  'This  meant  for  me  a  free  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C. — Alberta  M.  Cutts,  Mass. 

MY  CORN  was  planted  on  black  alluvial  land, 
plowed  6  inches  deep  on  the  1st  day  of 
May,  then  harrowed,  rolled  and  put  in  fine 
condition  and  planted  the  15th  day  of  May. 
The  corn  was  checked  3^  feet,  6  one  way,  S'A 
feet  the  other,  3  grains  in  a  hill.  It  was  cul- 
I  tivated  with  a  riding  cultivator  with  6  small 
shovels,  2  inches  deep  at  each  cultivation.  When 
corn  became  too  tall  to  use  the  cultivator  I  used 
a  double  shovel,  then  drug  a  planter  wheel 
between  the  rows,  then  gave  it  one  hoeing,  leav- 
ing it  mulchy.  It  was  extremely  dry  all  season. 
The  variety  of  corn  was  Johnson  County  White. 
I  do  not  think  the  average  yield  in  this  county 
was  over  20  bushels  per  acre.  I  am  14  years 
of  age,  a  product  of  this  county  and  live  on 
my  father's  farm.  I  was  rewarded  the  first 
sweepstakes  prize  for  an  acre  of  corn  growing 
in  Shelby  Co.,  111.  I  grew  88.51  bushels.  At 
I  60  cents  per  bushel  that  means  $53.10.  The  ex- 
I  pense  was  $11.90;  the  profit,  $41.20.  I  selected 
I  10  bushels  of  seed.  I  have  received  my  diploma 
signed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  D.  F.  Hous- 
ton.— Allen  C.  Furr. 

I WON  a  free  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  my  first-prize  corn  in  northern  Indiana. 
!  In  preparing  my  seedbed  I  plowed  my  plot  of 
,  ground  in  the  spring.  After  I  was  done  plow- 
j  mg  I  harrowed  it  once,  then  got  the  disk  and 
disked  it  twice.  I  plowed  my  corn  5  times 
before  it  was  in  tassel.  After  that  I  had  to 
plow  it  with  the  one-horse  cultivator.  I  plowed 
It  twice  after  it  was  in  tassel.  I  hoed  my 
corn  once  and  pulled  off  all  the  suckers  which 
I  thought  might  injure  it.  When  I  thought 
'  my  corn  was  ripe  enough  to  harvest  I  let  it 
j  set  in  shock  for  about  three  weeks,  then  I 
husked  it.  When  weighed  it  turned  out  to  be 
74  bushels  per  acre.  I  picked  out  my  prize 
ten  ears  while  husking  it.  When  I  was  done 
husking  I  put  my  ten  ears  upstairs  beside  the 
chimney,  so  it  would  get  good  and  dry.  I  left 
it  there  until  the  corn  show  at  South  Bend.  At 
the  show  I  was  awarded  first  prize  of  the  town- 
ship. The  prize  was  a  week  free  trip  to  Purdue 
University.  I  was  asked  to  bring  my  corn  to 
Purdue,  so  I  took  it  with  me;  there  I  was 
awarded  sweepstakes  prize  of  northern  Indiana. 
The  prize  was  a  free  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  got  to  shake  hands  with  President  Wilson 
and  saw  many  beautiful  places  and  buildings. 
I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  a  very  good  plan  for 
every  boy  who  is  able  to  do  such  work  as 
raising  corn.  This  work  will  teach  them  how 
to  pick  out  seed  corn  and  how  to  tend  it.  I 
would  be  very  much  pleased  to  help  any  boy 
if  he  wishes  to  have  help.  I  invite  anyone 
to  write  to  me  and  would  be  g:lad  to  do  for 
''I'Ti  what  I  can. — Clarence  G.  Birk,  Wakarusa. 
Ind. 
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Help  Feed  the  World 

IF  the  war  should  stop  at  once  Europe 
could  not  recover  in  time  to  grow 
more  than  a  small  part  of  her  food 
crops  in  1915-16.  With  grain  at  record 
prices,  it  will  be  more  profitable  than 
ever  to  use  commercial  plant  foods  liber- 
ally to  hasten  maturity,  improve  quality 
and  increase  the  yield. 


The  middle  west  is  still  the  garden  of 
the  world,  and  her  soil  only  needs  avail- 
able fertility  in  the  shape  of  soluble  com- 
mercial plantfoods  to  make  it  hum. 
Germany  produces  88%  of  her  food 
crops  in  the  shape  of  potatoes,  rye,  oats, 
etc.,  with  the  help  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers. It  pays  her  to  make  a  fertile  soil 
still  more  fertile.  It  will  pay  the  Mid- 
dle West.  Fertilize  your  Spring  crops 
and  top  dress  your  wheat  This  Spring. 


Our  Special  Crop  Bulletins 

tell  you  how  to  select  a  suitable  fertilizer 
for  soil  and  crop,  as  well  as  how  to  apply 
it  to  get  best  results.  Write 


Middle  West  So3  Improvement  Committee 

of  the 

NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  ASSOCIATION 
902  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago 


You  Always  Have  That  Film  of  Oil 


Lubrication  begins  the  instant  the  mo 
tor  starts  if  you  use  POLARINE. 

POLARINE  flows  at  zero,  and  maintains 
the  correct  lubricating  body  at  any  motor 
speed  or  temperature. 

Last  year  (1914)  American  motorists 
used  6,926,614  gallons  of  POLARINE 
— 2309  carloads!  Conclusive  evidence 
that  drivers  get  service  and  save 
motoring  trouble  by  using 
POLARINE. 

Buy  it  in  half  barrels  and  cut 
down  up-keep  cost.  You 
can  make  a  big  saving. 

POLARINE  is  made 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  great  service 
organization. 

Sold  Everywhere 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(AN  INDIANA  CORPORATION) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(308) 
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GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


FREE 


Gleason's  Horse  Book  a  large 
handsome  book  of  400  pages, 
printed  on  pare  white  paper 
in  large  clear  type,  bound  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  186 
full  plates  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
bookever  published. produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  I'rof.  Gleason  haj^  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, Education,  Teaching 
Tricks,  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding,  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing, How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness, Care,  complete  instruc- 
tion  on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
^^^^^  and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 

tke  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal,  Thw  one 
partalone  is  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  book  and 
mill  B»Te  hor»e  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year 
^KCttOm  Gleason's  Horse  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
r  Eil%i  paid  for  two  1-year  subscriptions  at  iio 
each  or  one  2-year  subscription  at  50c,  Kew  or  renewal 
American  Farming, 537S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


.WOOL  SWEATER  COAT  FREE 

IRoIl  collar,  two  outside  pockets  and  cuffs.  Fine 
f  warm  garment.    Send  name  and  we'll  send  you 

8  Bet  pictares  to  distribute  on  Bpecial  25c  offer. 
.  Send  money  collected  and  we  send  sweater,  any 

size  or  color.   M.  O.  SEITZ.   2L92  CHICAGO 


Diamond  Point  Loclc-Stitcii 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing  of  harness,  shoes,  belts,  car- 
pets, canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  sewing, 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where ynu  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
needle,1914  model.  Extra  needlesin  hollow  handle. 
No  springs  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it; 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  neO' 
dies,  straight  and  curved  anddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID. 

CDCC  nCCrP  send  50c  to  pay  for  2  one-year  or  one  2-year 
■  IILL  UrrLil  neworrenewalsubscrlptlontoonrpractlcal. 
helpful  and  entertaining  farm  and  home  maKszlne,  and 
we  will  send  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE. 
American  Farming,        Awl  Dept       Chicago,  III. 


SOLO  GUIIAR^FffEE-^  KfpttuStll^ 

I  on  special  offer. 
Send  name  at  once. 
M.O.SBTZ.  jm  CHICAGO 


piQI  P  This  BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  TDtC 
U'InLO  SIGNET  SEAL  RING  lllLL 

Just  get  ONE  friend  to  give  you  2sc 
for  a  full  year's  subscripUon  to 
American  Farming — send  us  thename 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
I  you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
initial  engraved  on  it.  Address 
American  Farming,  5J7  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Extra  Fine  "Name-On"  Knife 


(Made  to  Your  Order) 

r  The  finest  knife  .vou  ever  saw.  Measures  three  and  ^ 
one-half  inches  long,  closed;  has  two  fine  blades 
made  of  the  best  tiuality  Damascus  steel;  German  silver 
tips;  brass  guides  and  rivets.  Your  own  name  and 
address  rUht  on  the  handle — acta  as  identification  in 
case  it  is  lost.  It's  a  beauty  and  the  most  serviceable 
knife  you  ever  owned.  We  will  send  one  of  these  knives 
free  and  postpaid  to  all  who  send  us  $1.25  to  pay  for 
Five  1-ycar  subscriptions  to  American  Farming  at  25 
cents  each,  new  or  renewal.  We  guarantee  this  splendid 
knife  in  every  way. 

Amsrlean  Farming,     537  S.  Dearborn  SI,,  Chicago 


Combination  Pliers  FREE 

These  combination  fence  pliers  are  6  1-2  inches 
long,  drop  forged  from  the  best  open-hearth  steel, 
case  hardened,  nickel  plated,  light  and  compact, 
but  strong  and  durable.  With  them  you  can  cut 
and  splice  wire,  pull  staples,  grip  rods,  nuts  and 
small  pipes.  They  also  have  a  screw  driver  attach- 
ment and  make  a  handy  household  device.  There 
are  hundreds  of  uses  for  this  little  tool.  It  is  light 
and  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 


tea  GRiPnNC  H'Sn  4  FimNaa 


:  WIRE  SPLICER 

OFFER — We  will  send  these  pliers  free  and  postpaid 
for  3  one-year  subscriptions  at  25c  each  or  one  3- 
year  subscription  at  75c,  new  or  renewal. 
Amerlean  Farming,537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


1  82  Years  Of  I 

I  KiowingHow  I 

=  David  Bradley  Plows  embody  E 

5  more  than  80  years'  experience  in  S 

£  plow  making.    They  excel  in  the  E 

E  ease  of  handling,  light  draft  and  5 

5  capacity  for  all  kinds  of  work.  S 

S  David  Bradley    Plows  with   the  S 

E  famous  Garden  City  Clipper  Bot-  E 

S  toms  will  end  your  plow  troubles,  s 

■  We  save  you  middlemen' s  profits.  S 

5  Write  today  for  our  special  prop-  S 

S  osition  on  David  Bradley  Plows.  5 

=  Seais.Roeback  and  G>.  i 

I  Chica^  I 
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SPECIAL  SALE 

Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  a  i  hipped 
Direct  From  Factory  to  Farm 


Evene's'  Included 
with  ekch  Harrow 


Long  blade  wrapera  elean  from  oenter  to  onter  edge  of 

discs.  Oil  soaked  maple  bearings.  Blades  polished  on 
both  sides.  Weight  boxes.  Truck  tires  3  inches  wide. 
16-in.  discs.  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write 
for  prices  on  different  sixes  of  Harrows.  Also  catalog 
showing  full  line  of  Implements  at  wholesale  prices. 

ROCKFORO  MFC.  CO.,      ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


M       Reasons  Why  You  Should 

on  Investigate  the  SAN  DOW 

LU  Kerosene  siaiionary  engine 


It  ram  on  kerosfne  (coal  oil),  fuoltn«i 
dictillatr  and  alvobol  wllbout  rhanfce  In 
•qaipmeot  ~*<Urt«  villhoiit   crttnliing  — 
ram  in  eliher  dirreilun— throttle  itof- 
ern*d— boppflr    ud    tank-oooled — upeed 
eoDtrolled  while  raoniBg— no  cam* — do 
Tslves— no  geara  — no  sproeketa  —  only 
tbreomoTlng  part*— liirht  weisrhl—  esillf 
portable— prfttt  pfmer— starU  eaallr  at 
forty  defTttB  b*io"  iwo-  o.  nipUtewdy  lo 
a  -0  lldr«n  op«r«to  theoi-low  f»otor» 
rrt  h  e  d  00  enormous  out  put-SO  <1bj 
ne.T- Uok  triftl -lOyt^rv  iron  Ikd  guftr- 
iifV  1  1-2  i«  18  horsepower. 

end»poMalto(lsy  for  free  M'slog  which 
t«lli  tiOK  Sftncluw  will  be  uwfut  to  you. 
Wo  g'-'  etwi-ena.  rooV«t  «g»sti*  an-l 
mldclleincD't  oommlaaloni  by  dotUnC 
dlr*«t  with  fs-iory.  (tlO'.') 

r   Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
289  CintooATe..  Detroit.  Midi. 


ROOFING 


65^ 

a  Roll 


Why  Pay  High  Prtee9  ^ 

your  ready  roofing  whvn  I  will  Bell  yon  " 
inff  ^uanuiteed  for  20  yearn  as  low  as  65c 
-oil  of  ICS  BQ.  ft.,  including  nail 


a  roil  oi  ii's  Bq.  it. .  inciuamK  nans, cement 
and  full  directions  for  layini^.  No  matter 
what  weiKht  or  kind  of  roofmir  you  want, 
I  can  Bupply  you  at  a  big  aavine,  and  get 
the  material  to  you  quicKer  than  you  can 
set  it  from  any  other  nouee.   1  Bell 

Direct  from  Factory 

and  if  the  roofing  I  aend  you  doeii  not  come 
up  to  the  Bamplea,  ship  it  right  back  at  my 
expenee.  I  ship  from  seven  big  factories 
so  that  I  can  sav*  you  fr*ight,  which  is  a 
big  item.  If  you  want  to  save  money,  write  to- 
ay  for  my  big  roofing  catalogue  and  samples  of 
e  roofing  I  sell— all  sent  FREE.  Free  estimates 
you  send  size  of  roof  and  mention, ligbt.medium 
heavy  roofing.    Write  mo  today. 

W.  E.  McCARRON  &  CO. 
2281  Dlckw  Bulldlns  CHICAOO 
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Where  the  One  Crop  Farmer 
Loses 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  cer- 
tain crops  sell  for  very  low  prices.  This 
is  not  unusual,  because  the  prices  of 
these  same  crops  fluctuates  widely  from 
year  to  year.  Even  in  the  same  year 
certain  districts  receive  high  returns 
while  others  show  losses. 

A  study  of  the  older  agricultural  dis- 
tricts reveals  how  the  organization  of  the 
farm  may  guard  against  severe  losses. 
In  Chester  Co.,  Penn.,  for  instance, 
dairying  is  the  chief  enterprise,  supple- 
mented by  such  cash  crops  as  potatoes, 
hay  and  wheat.  Some  additional  in- 
come is  derived  from  the  sale  of  cattle, 
poultry,  eggs  and  hogs.  With  such  a 
farm  organization  the  price  of  such 
crops  as  potatoes  or  hay  might  be  un- 
usually low,  and  still  aflect  the  farm 
profits  for  the  year  comparatively  little. 

In  another  district,  such  as  central 
New  York,  hay,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
beans  and  fruit,  with  some  live  stock, 
are  the  important  sources  of  income. 
Potatoes,  fruit  and  early  cabbage  are  all 
low  in  price.  Yet  these  farmers  through 
excellent  diversification  are  practically 
insured  against  any  large  losses. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  settlers  in  the 
newer  agricultural  areas  of  our  west- 
ern and  southwestern  states  have  yet  to 
learn  a  very  important  lesson.  When 
agricultural  districts  are  developed  so 
rapidly  that  economic  forces  do  not 
have  time  to  act  properly,  the  result  is 
oftentimes  a  very  imperfect  scheme  of 
farm  organization.  It  is  caused  by  the 
extreme  profitableness  of  certain  crops 
for  a  few  years  and  the  consequent  de- 
velopment of  farms  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  enterprise.  Coupled  with  this 
one-sided  organization,  land  prices  are 
often  forced  so  high  that  an  intensive 
form  of  agriculture  is  necessary  when 
only  a  fairly  extensive  type  of  farming 
should  prevail.  It  is  these  smgle-crop 
farmers  who  are  the  greatest  sufterers 
in  years  of  low  prices  for  their  products. 
Aside  from  better  use  of  labor  and  land, 
diversification  of  enterprises  is  one  of 
the  surest  safeguards  against  losses. 
Specialties  in  farming  are  all  right,  but 
a  farmer  usually  needs  more  than  one  of 
them.  — E.  H.  Thomson. 

AIDS  NEIGHBORLY  EXCHANGE. 

Farm  bulletin  boards  are  used  by 
many  farmers  in  some  districts  on 
which  to  post  notices  of  things  to  sell 
and  things  wanted.  These  boards  are 
about  3  by  4  feet  in  size,  and  have  the 
name  of  the  farm,  the  name  of  the 
owner  and  the  words  "For  Sale, 
painted  in  plain  letters  near  the  top. 
and  "Wanted"  across  the  center  of  the 
space  below.  The  surplus  small  items 
such  as  poultry,  fruit  and  garden  prod- 
ucts, are  then  written  under  the  sale 
notice,  and  other  small  items  likely  to 
be  had  by  the  neighbors  are  written  in 
the  same  manner  under  "Wanted."  All 
the  larger  items  for  sale  or  wanted  are 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  where  the 
notices  will  reach  the  centers  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Only  the  items  for 
neighborly  exchange  are  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board,  which  is  placed  on  the 
road  near  the  house.  This  practice  not 
only  facilitates  neighborly  exchange 
hut  it  serves  to  advertise  the  farm,  en- 
courages the  use  of  farm  names  and 
farm  stationery,  and  conveys  useful  in- 
formation to  travelers.  Farmers  who 
have  tried  the  plan  are  immensely 
pleased  with  it.— R,  E.  Reynolds,  Min- 
nesota. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  fight  the  chinch 
bug.  He  will  be  found  roosting  in  the 
fence  rows,  hedge  rows,  old  clumps  of 
weeds,  grass  and  rubbish.  Burn  him 
out.  At  the  same  time  you  will  get 
some  of  the  Russian  thistles  and  bindf 
weeds. 
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Hints  To  Motorists 

If  water  is  used  in  the  radiator  jacket 
during  cold  weather  it  should  be 
drained  out  when  the  car  is  not  in  use. 
A  good  non-freezing  radiator  is  made 
as  follows:  Water,  70  per  cent  (by 
wt.)  glycerine  25  to  30  per  cent  (by 
wt..),  washing  soda,  2  per  cent  (by  wt.). 
This  solution  requires  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  water  does  to  freeze 

Very  often  side  lamps  that  are  at- 
tached to  the  dash  by  means  of  pro- 
jecting brackets  will  vibrate  excessively 
at  high  speed.  Sometimes  the  cause 
can  be  remedied  by  altering  slightly 
their  position  on  the  bracket — slipping 
them  up  or  down  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
— the  theory  being  that  their  period  of 
oscillating  is  altered. 

Jacks,  like  almost  everything  else,  oc- 
casionally are  left  behind  and  are 
wanted  when  they  are  not  available. 
In  such  an  emergency  a  car  can  be 
very  satisfactorily  raised  by  running 
one  wheel,  or  two  for  that  matter,  on 
a  stone  or  piece  of  timber  until  it  is 
sufificiently  high  for  the  purpose,  block- 
ing up  the  axle  with  timber  or  stones, 
and  then  removing  the  stone  or  block 
from  under  the  wheel  by  deflating  the 
tire. 

If  the  car  is  equipped  with  dry  cells 
it  will  pay  to  see  that  they  are  well 
packed  to  avoid  excessive  vibration. 
All  the  wiring  should  be  carefully 
watched  to  discover  places  where  the 
insulation  has  been  damaged,  as  such 
injury  may  cause  a  short  circuit,  thus 
damaging  the  battery  and  shortening 
its  life. 


THE  RURAL  TELEPHONE. 

The  use  of  the  telephone  in  rural  dis- 
tricts has  increased  greatly  during  the 
last  few  years.  Where  formerly  farm 
telephones  were  numbered  in  the  hun- 
dreds, there  are  now  thousands.  No 
up-to-date  farm  is  without  its  tele- 
phone. 

Telephone  service  is  valuable  to  the 
farmer  in  many  ways.  In  sickness  it  is 
almost  indispensable.  The  doctor  can 
be  called  and  may  give  instructions  that 
might  probably  save  a  life  before  a 
trip  could  be  made. 

In  case  of  fire  neighbors  can  be 
called  upon  for  assistance.  Aid  can 
quickly  be  summoned.  While  this  may 
happen  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  it  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  a  building  that  will 
pay  for  a  telephone  for  generations.. 

In  a  commercial  way  the  advantages 
of  the  telephone  are  endless.  At 
harvest  time  a  weather  report  can 
easily  be  obtained  from  the  telephone 
exchange.  This  weather  service  alone 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  many 
dollars  for  the  farmer. 

As  a  means  in  efficient  marketing  the 
telephone  is  in  the  fore.  Current  prices 
can  be  secured  before  taking  crops  to 
market.  Frequently  a  sale  can  be  closed 
by  telephone  before  driving  to  town,  al- 
ways with  the  advantage  of  better 
prices  than  where  one  is  forced  to  sell 
rather  than  haul  his  produce  back  to 
the  farm. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
advantages  which  the  rural  telephone  af- 
fords. Without  a  'phone  a  farmer  often 
wonders  whether  he  is  able  to  afford  it, 
but  we  have  yet  to  find  a  user  who  is 
willing  to  do  without  it. 


A  rule  of  progress:  More  silos,  more 
stock  and  fewer  acres  better  tilled. 


Quality  counts. 

A  reputation  for  high-grade  products 
has  a  real  market  value. 
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Greatest  Factory  Sale 

of  Highest  Grade  Pianos 
And  Organs  Ever  Known 

Read  My  Remarkable  Money- 
Saving,  Liberal  Credit  Otter 


I  can  prove  that  an  ADLER  Piano  or  Organ  is  the  highest  qual- 
ity instrument  to  be  had  anywhere— bar  none.  I  can  and  will  prove 
this  alongside  any  other.  My  world  famed  ADLER  Orean  was 
winner  of  Highest  Prize  at  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  My  celebrated 
ADLER  Pianos  and  Organs  were  also  winner  of  Gold  Medal  at 
National  Conservation  Exposition,KnoxviIle,1913.  _  ADLER  Pianos 
and  Organs  win  favor  whenever  put  in  competition  with  others. 
More  than  100.000  Sweet-Toned,  Beautiful,  Artistic,  Expertly  Made 
ADLER  Pianos  and  Organs  are  in  the  homes  of  the  people  and 

command  the  admiration  of  all.  Now  let  me  tell  you  how  I  give  you  the  greatest  Quality  in- 
Btrument,  and  also  about  the  greatest  nation-wide  sale  of  highest  grade  Pianos  and  Organs. 
Your  immediate  action  will  save  you  half  on  ADLER  Pianos  and  Organs  at  my 

Rock  Bottom  Factory  Prices 

Greatest  Factory-To-Home  Sale  of  highest  grade  Pianos  and  Organs  ever  known.  My 
startling  factory  prices  save  you  the  middleman's  and  dealer's  big  profits— giving  you  in- 
struments of  very  highest  proven  quality  at  absolutely  roclt  bottom  prices— saving  you  half. 

30-Day  FREE  Trial  At  iVIy  Risk 

Any  ADLER  Piano  or  Organ  you  select  from  my  big  free  Piano  or  Organ  book  will  be 
shipped  direct  to  you  from  my  factory  for  an  absolutely  Free  30-Day  playing  test.  If  the 
instrument  doesn't  prove  to  be  all  I  claim,  ship  it  back  and  I  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Send  No  IVIoney  in  Advance 

No  advance  payment  or  deposit  of  any  kind  is  required.   The  instrument  you  select 
must  sell  itself  after  a  thorough  trial  in  your  home— you  to  be  the  judge— and  satisfied. 

EASY  PAYIVIENTS— No  Interest— No  Coiiectors 

Because  I  do  not  want  the  lack  of  ready  money  to  deprive  anyone  of  the  privilege  of  own- 
ing an  ADLER  Piano  or  Organ  I  have  created  the  most  liberal,  fairest  and  squarest  purchase 
offer  ever  planned  by  any  piano  or  organ  maker.  Payments  so  small  you  will  scarcely  feel 
them.   I  have  a  special  payment  plan  for  those  who  depend  upon  harvest  for  their  income. 

Tlie  Famous  ADLER  Guarantee 

On  Pianos,  25  Years  On  Organs,  SO  Years 

It  is  the  biggest,  best  and  strongest  guarantee 
ever  put  on  any  musical  instrument— the  crowning 
climax  of  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made. 

Send  Today  for  My  FREE  Piano  orOrean 
Book  and  Big  Money-Saving  Offer 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  how  much  better 
my  Celebrated  Prize  Winning  ADLER  Pianos  and 
Organs  are  than  the  ordinary  made-to-sell  instru- 
ments.  Mail  the  coupon  below  and  get  my  big  handsomely  illus- 
trated Piano  Book  or  Organ  Book  and  fairest,  squarest.  most  lib. 
eral,  most  convenient  instrument-buying  proposition  ever  heard  of. 


ifCouDonMOW 


C.  I.  ADLER.  Pres..  Adler  Mfa.  Co., 
6006  W.  Chestnut  St..  Louisville.  Ky. 

Make  a  croea  in  the  square  for  organs 
or  pianos— or  both.  Or  write  your  aame 
and  addresa  on  a  postal. 

□ 1  want  your  | — |I  want  your 
Piano  Book      LJ  Organ  Book 


I  sen  only  Direct  irom  B  actory  lo    CITY   b 

'A  ■your  Home.  The  Famous  $1,000,000  ■ 
^^Adler  Factory— Greatest  in  World.    STATE  ■ 


DEFORMITIES  CURED 


POTTS  DISEASE 


SPINAL  CURVATURE 


PI  IIR  FFFT      ^'^y  variety,  and  at  any  reasonable  age, 
'  can  be  made  straight,  natural  and  useful. 

No  plaster  paris,  no  severe  surgical  operation,  and  the 
result  is  assured. 

when  treated  in  time  should  result 
in  no  deformity;  paralysis  can  be/ 
prevented  and  the  growth  not  interfered  with.  Write  for' 
information  and  references. 

Recent  cases  usually  make 
good  recoveries  and  even 
those  of  Jong  standing  do  well.  No  plaster  paris,  felt  or 
leather  jackets.  Write  for  information  and  reference 
HIP  DI^FA^F  in  the  painful  stage  can  be  relieved  and 
■  III  ui«ji.Htfk  the  inflammation  permanently  arrested. 
Shortening,  deformity  and  loss  of  motion  can  often  be  cor- 
rected.  No  surgical  operations  or  confinement. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  ^an  refer  you  to  many 
■lilHiiiikl.  rnnHLIilliJ  responsible  people  all  over 
the  country,  whose  children,  afflicted  with  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis have  been  practically  restored  at  this  Sanitarium. 

DEFORMED  KNEES  AND  JOINTS  ?LmoVur'S 

ods  of  treatment,  and  if  interested  you  should  know  about  it. 

This  is  the  only  thoroughly  equipped  Sanitarium 

in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment 

of  crippled  and  paralyzed  conditions. 

II  I  IIQTRATFfl  RnriK  FRFP  Write  us  for  illustrated  book  which  will 
iLi-UUinHItU   nuun   rnLC   be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  address. 

THE  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 


918  Aubert  Avenue 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Are  yon  saving  the 
commissions  on  your 
insurance  eacliyear? 

THE  POSTAl  LIFE  is  the  only  Company  that 
opens  its  doors  to  tlie  public  so  that  thos« 
desiring  fcound  iDsuranre-protection  at  low 
rost  ran  deal  directly  for  It.  either  persoiuaiy 
or  hj  correspondence. 

Too  make  a  grnaranteed  saving  corresponding 
to  the  ageot's  coiiiiniftsion  the  flrst  year,  le&8 
a  moderate  advertising  cliarge. 

la  snbseqaent  yean  yrm  get  the  Renewal 
CommiBitlon  other  coinpam«»  pay  their  B;;eDt3, 
oamely  and  you  aUo  receive  an  Office- 

Expeaae  Saving  of         making  up  the 

Annual     /II/  OL  Gnaranteed 


Dividend  0 


I  the  Policy 


Beplnnin?  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the 
POSTAL  pays  contingent  dividends  besides,  ai 
in  tiie  case  of  other  coiupanies. 

Snrh  la  the  POSTAL  way;  It  la  open  to  yon. 
\7ritanow  and  fiud  out  the  exact  lum  it  will 
■are  you  at  your  aie— the  first  year  and  every 
otber.  Jii^^tfi^y:  "Usll  Insurance p&rtlculars 
at  mentioned  In 

American  Farming  for  March  issue 

and  He  sure  to  r've:  (1>  Tour  full  name  ; 
(2)  Your  occupation;  (3)  The  exact  date  of 
your  birth,  ^o  atrt-nt  will  »>«  bent  to  visit 
you.  You  deal  direct  — the  Wnefit  oC  the  com- 
miulon  U  yoors. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  B,  Malone,  /v^AiJr«« 
30  M&sasa  Street       New  York 


SHOOT 

For  Fun 

No  sport  equals  shooting  for 
pleasure  and  health,  and  shoot- 
ing practice  is  mighty  useful  to  a 
farmer. 

Clay  target  shooting  is  the  school 
for  crack  shots. 

All  you  need  to  form  a  farmer's 
trapshooting  club  is  a  barrel  of  clay 
targets  and  a 

HAND  TRAP 

Price  $4.00  at  your  dealers,  or  sent 
prepaid  by  us.  Meet  on  your  farm  one 
week.  Smith's  next.  Brown's  next,  etc. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  Hand  Trap 
Booklet  No.  S468,  which  shows  how 
to  throw  40-ya.  to  75-yd.  targets  that 
fly  just  like  ducks,  quail,  etc. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Established  1802        Wilmington,  Del. 


    Leatb«r,  «uitm,  Bhoea.  haroe«s,  taddlM, 

I  btiEEJ tope,  eta.  Any  mftl«ri»l,  any  thlokneBB.  Mjera' wooder- 
i  ful  Sewing  Awl  mx^ts  lo«k«>t)tob,  nmt,  quick,  etay.  Bm  that 
^  r«l?  It  W««p«  the  leufll'.n  rl^hL  Ac»i-h  Wantbd.  B1«  moa«T. 
\  C.A.llYER»CU.CUlUolT0rBlty  A«0nChteaff0.1[L 

CAMERA  and  OUTFIT  FREE- 

for  distributingS  sets  of  art  pictures  on  special 
25c  oft'er.   Seod  name.  U.O.SeiU.  2J92  Ohiutco 


I  Bis  lever  KcUoD  mir  rifle  for  Hllinf 
either  20  Plcturee  or  20  pkn.  Pott 
"cuit  at  lOe.OatM  llllfg.Co.Dwit  931  Chlcuo 


Our  Cholera  War 

(Continued  from  page  14.) 

The  test  pigs  are  those  used  to  test 
the  potency  of  every  lot  of  this  serum. 
It  requires  eight  pigs  to  test  serum 
from  approximately  twenty  hyper-im- 
munes.  Pigs  weighing  from  40  to  75 
pounds  are  used.  They  are  contracted 
for  ahead  of  time  from  farmers  in  the 
community.  Owing  to  the  present  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  diease  all 
virus  now  shipped  is  tested  on  calves. 
In  a  test  pen  we  find  eight  pigs. 
All  get  an  injection  of  2  c.c.  virus. 
Two  pigs  get  15  c.c.  each  of  serum; 
two  get  20  c.c.  each  of  serum;  two  get 
25  c.c.  each  of  serum,  and  two  get  no 
serum.  The  pigs  that  get  no  serum 
must  die  in  order  to  prove  that  the  virus 
is  virulent.  The  other  three  sets  will 
prove  the  strength  of  the  serum.  The 
two  pigs  that  die  are  sent  to  the  ren- 
dering tank  and  made  into  tankage, 
grease,  ashes  and  smoke.  The  other 
six  pigs  are  made  into  hyper-immunes. 

The  virus  pigs  weigh  from  80  to  100 
pounds  and  are  picked  up  from  the 
farmers  in  the  vicinity.  The  virus  pig 
goes  direct  to  the  virus  building,  where 
he  is  inoculated  with  2  c.c.  of  virus,  and 
kept  ^nder  observation  by  a  competent 
graduate  veterinarian.  A  virulent  strain 
of  virus  is  used  and  both  the  veterina- 
rian in  charge  of  this  work  and  also  the 
U.  S.  government  inspector  watch 
very  closely  for  abnormal  develop- 
ments. Pigs  whose  temperature  jumps 
up  too  rapidly  would  not  make  a  good 
simultaneous  virus  to  be  sent  into  the 
field.  Early  rise  of  temperature  shows 
imperfect  virus.  No  pig  ever  leaves  this 
building  alive.  No  virus  is  ever  turned 
into  the  field  for  simultaneous  work 
unless  passed  upon  by  a  U.  S.  govern- 
ment inspector.  If  in  from  seven  to 
nine  days  the  virus  pig  is  off  feed  and 
visibly  sick  with  acute  hog  cholera,  he 
is  killed  and  his  blood  is  defibrinated. 
The  carcass  is  examined  to  make  sure 
that  no  other  diseases  are  present  and 
then  sent  to  the  rendering  tank.  When 
other  diseases  than  acute  cholera  are 
found  the  blood  is  discarded.  At 
this  plant  virus  is  seldom  passed 
through  two  animals  without  rebuild- 
ing. This  is  done  by  passing  it  through 
small  pigs  about  2  weeks  old.  These 
become  sick  in  about  a  week  and  the 
blood  is  carefully  saved  and  passed 
through  larger  pigs.  Finally  a  new 
and  highly  virulent  virus  results. 

In  seeing  these  various  pigs  to  their 
end  we  have  passed  through  eight  dif- 
ferent classes  of  buildings:  (1)  In  the 
serum  laboratory  the  blood  is  drawn, 
bottled  and  placed  into  cold  storage. 
On  the  second  floor  is  the  bacteriolog- 
ical laboratory.  (2)  In  the  virus  build- 
ing the  virus  pigs  are  kept  and  killed. 
(3)  In  the  hypering  building  the  im- 
mune pigs  are  injected  with  virus  and 
started  on  their  way  to  become  hyper- 
immunes. (4)  In  the  ice  plant  and  the 
dressing  room  the  carcasses  of  hyper- 
immunes are  passed  on  for  food  by  a 
government  inspector.  (5)  In^  the 
hyper-immun  building  the  hyper-im- 
munes are  kept.  (6)  In  the  quarantine 
building  the  new  arrivals  are  placed  and 
held  under  quarantine  until  after  they 
have  passed  the  test  for  tuberculosis. 
(7)  The  test  pig  houses  are  groups  of 
small  unit  houses  cut  in  quarter  sec- 
tions that  just  hold  eight  pigs,  two  to 
the  section.  There  are  about  twenty  of 
these  small  houses  and  they  are  so 
arranged  that  one  can  work  entirely 
around  and  examine  the  pigs  without 
entering.  (8)  To  the  power  plant  where 
the  virus  pig  is  sent  to  be  rendered  into 
grease  and  tankage.  All  the  manure  is 
buried  in  lime  near  the  detention  quar- 
ters and  a  septic  tank  cares  for  the  sew- 
age and  surface  water. 


And  now  a  few  words  concerning  the 
men  who  direct  this  marvelously  sci- 
entific plant?  Dr.  George  H.  Roberts, 
president  of  the  Indiana  Veterinary 
College,  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  plant 
and  spends  all  but  two  hours  of  every 
day  here.  Dr.  Roberts  is  a  well  known 
veterinary  leader,  and  has  proved  his 
faith  by  his  works  in  developing  such 
an  institution. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Gallivan  and  Dr.  E.  W. 
Kline  assist  Dr.  Roberts  at  the  plant. 
Dr.  Gallivan  is  in  charge  of  the  bacte- 
riological laboratory  and  Dr.  Kline  is 
in  charge  of  the  virus  department.  A 
third  veterinarian,  Dr.  R.  C.  Hutching- 
son,  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of 
the  hypering  building.  And  back  of  it  all 
is  its  president,  Mr..  Harry  C.  Moore. 
After  seeing  the  plant  one  is  profoundly 
impressed  w-ith  the  acumen  and  stal- 
wart faith  of  the  director  of  a  commer- 
cial enterprise  which  would  build  such 
a  monument  to  business,  honesty  and 
scientific  thoroughness. 

And  such  is  the  story  of  making  ammu- 
nition with  which  we  are  to  fight  our  hog 
cholera  war.  The  outlook  for  victory 
looks  to  me  hopeful,  indeed. 

Note— The  Pitman-Moore  Company 
stands  ready  to  send  out  an  expert  to  any 
community  of  Americ.xn  Farming  read- 
ers where  25  or  more  farmers  will  gather 
together  to  listen  to  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of 
cholera  and  the  correct  use  of  the  serum. 
Is  this  not  a  rare  opportunity?  If  you 
are  a  member  of  our  American  Farming 
familv  why  not  interest  a  couple  dozen  of 
your  neighbors  and  secure  one  of  the 
Pitman-Moore  lectures  and  draw  your 
own  conclusions  as  to  what  there  is  in  it: 


RIDDING  HOGS   OF  LICE  AND 
SKIN  DISEASES 

Hog  men  have  long  realized  the  fact 
that  hogs  afflicted  with  vermin  and 
skin  diseases  are  uncomfortable  and 
unprofitable.  Furthermore,  every  stock- 
man knows  that  the  more  comfortable 
he  makes  his  dumb  animals  the  better 
use  they  make  of  their  feed. 

Many  of  the  large  hog  breeders 
deemed  this  problem  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  install  expensive  dipping 
vats,  and  the  results  proved  that  these 
investments  were  well  made.  Dipping 
hogs,  however,  is  not  only  costly,  but 
is  dangerous  to  a  certain  degree.  There 
is  always  a  possibility  of  hogs  swal- 
lowing some  of  the  dip  and  becoming 
injured  in  their  struggles.  Hog  oiling 
devices  have  practically  eliminated  the 
need  of  dipping.  This  device  consists 
of  some  form  of  rubbing  apparatus 
which  is  placed  in  the  pen,  where  the 
hogs  can  rub  against  it.  The  parts  upon 
which  they  rub  are  constantly  wet  with 
some  oil  which  easily  spreads  over  the 
entire  bod'"'  of  the  hoar  and  destroys 
lice  or  nits  by  smothering.  A  single 
charge  of  oil,  costing  a  few  cents,  will 
frenuently  last  an  entire  season,  and  it 
will  not  only  keep  the  hogs  entirely 
free  from  vermin,  but  will  cure  and 
prevent  recurrence  of  any  of  the  com- 
mon skin  diseases  of  swine. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  it 
now  appears  from  reliable  state  author- 
ities that  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  crude 
oil  in  these  machines.  This  oil  will  kill 
the  vermin,  but  it  possesses  certain 
deleterious  qualities  which  cause  the 
boor's  skin  to  chap  or  crack,  makes  the 
hair  roueh  and  harsh,  and  is  generally 
undesirable.  Special  oils  may  now  be 
had  which  are  even  more  efficient  than 
crude  oil  in  destroying  vermin,  and  also 
possess  marked  curative  value  in  the 
eradication  of  skin  diseases,  such  as 
mange,   scurvy,   sunburn   chap,  etc. 
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M   BUSINESS    <*»-3  ^^EARS. 


BUY  IT  HERE  OF  US! 


Groceries? 

Save  a  lot  of  money  on 
(rroceries  and  thinfrs  you  eat. 
Write  for  our  Special  Grocery 
Catalof^  and  see  our  wonder 
low  prices  —  about  half  your 
home  grocers  prices^  


Write  Today 

for  Catalogs 
or  order  dl- 
rect  from 
1  this  adv'ment 


Lumber? 


lat  Of  I 
r  you 
,.^nd  get  I 
ourjrenotne  "Saw  Mill"  prices 
Helivered  at  your  station. 
Guaninteed  praHes.  Shipped 
from  yards  at  Cairo,  111..  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  So.  Fine  Belt  OT 
_near  Seattle.  Wash.  


BY  CATALOG 


Brass  Trimmed  Team  Harness  $31.00 

381  wise  orudent  buyers  ordered  this  harness  direct  from  our  last 

'  adv.   This  month  we  offer  to  you  who 

have  not  yet  bought.  450  eets.and  as  long 
as  they  last  you  can  have  them  at  $31 .00. 
Better  order  quick  if  you  want  one  for 
thev  will  eel)  fast  for  it's  the  biKdeat 
double   harness   bargain  ever  offered. 

Send  $10  Deposit  ^^TS^i'^i 

II  send  you  the  harness  C.O.D.  by  freight. 
The  balance,  $21.00.  and  charges  you  pny 
the  agent  after  you  hfve  received  the  har- 
ness and  find  it  perfectly  satisfactory  and  as 
good  as  the  harness  your  home  denlere  sell 
at  $60.00,  otherwise  r<? fuse  it  and  it  wtU  be 
returned  at  our  expense. 
Bridle*  3-4  in.  short  check,  with  spotted 
iTonts  and  nose  bands,  brass  rosettes 
and  long  round  siile  checks.   Lines  1 
in. ,18  ft. .with  snaps.   Cut  from  sel- 
ected stock.   Names  Red, iron  bound, 
with  brass  balls,  boltstyle  and  Coop- 
1  12  in..  6  ft.  long^  3-ply  heavy  trace  leather,  adjusted  w'th  Champion  trace 
ss  leather,  hair  stuffed  pads,  with  brass  hooks  and  terreta  and  a 
spots  on  each  edge.  1  1-4  in.  adjustaule  market  straps.   Back  Straps— 1-in. ,  with  trace  carrif 

to  buckle.    Broechlng-Folded  with  heavy  layer.  7-8  in.  side  straps  with  snaps.   Hip  Strapa-Ueavy 
:h  safe  and  a  row  of  brass  spots  on  each  hip  strap.    Broaat  Straps— 1  1-2  in.,  wuh  buckle 

 b  slide.    Martingales— 1  1-2  in.,  wi(h  7-8-in.  collar  straps.   Bally  Bands— Folded  with  11-4- 

,  layer.  Price,  leas  collars.  1  1-2  in.  trace.  $31.00.  For  1  3-4  in.  trace  add  $1.26.  Weight  about 
lbs.  Order  this  harness  or  write  for  apectal  harness  catalog  and  see  our  full  line  and  low  prices. 


35c  Papers  a  Big  Room 

JUST  THINK— only  35  cents  for  enough  beautiful  4 
color  bronzed  sidewall,  ceiling  and  border  to  paper  a  big 
rpom.   Write  today  for 
our  free  book  of  over 
hppSBwwmSmmSmB  lOO  big  samples  of 

■  ifTl  n        "^a  T  Vj  ^      1  P^P®"" 

W*  f  iV'^lJw^Jr^M  J  ^  ■  dandy  paper;  also  our 
'    W.Jr  r.J  exquisite  1915  papers 

consisting  of  plain  and 
rich  heavy  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal.  Kf^ss 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects 
at  6c  to  40c  a  roll  of  16  yards.  Finest  varnished  tiles  22c  a  double 
roll.  Combination  matched  with  cut-out  borders  ready  for  hanging 
at  1  l-2c  a  yd.  up.  Wall  iiapers  for  all  rooms  direct  to  yon  cheaper 
than  dealers  buy  at  in  carload  lets.  See  for  yourself— don't  wait. 
Get  samples  now  —  today  — and  see  our  wonderously  beiiutiful  art 
papers,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand  free  pramlum  offer. 


Write  Today  for  Our  Farm  Machinery  Catalog 


MILLWORK 

For  New  and  Repair  Work 
Get  our  prices  on 
Doors,  Windows 

Sash,  blinds, 
mouldings,  stairs 
and  all  kinds  of 
millwork  for  new 
and  repair  work. 
Doors  75c  up. 
Windows  38c  up. 
Everything  else 
just  as  cheap. 
Write  for  Mill- 
id^work  CatalOB 
and  see  our  big  wonder- 
ful bargains. 


Before  buying 
a  e  e  oar  big. 
complete  line  of 
latest  imnroved 
1915  mod-d  farm 
imi)lements  i  n 
colors.  Stand- 
ard makea  for 
allkinds  offarm 
rk,  Ev 


thinif 


Lookl  Waking 
plows  $2-20  up: 
■ows  $13.26   up;  cultivatore  $9.75  up;  grjun 
n  planters  S7.25  up;  mowers  $33  up;   leed  cutters  $2.40 
up;  fe'ed  grinde'rs  $1.60  up,  and  ev.-ry  kind  of  farm  imi'lem-  nta  made  at  pro- 
portionately low  prices.  Getthe  book  sure  before  buyii>g  and  save  a  lot  of  moi <ey. 


79622 


Buys  all  Lumber,  Millwork.  Hardware 
Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7-Room 
House  With  Reception  and  Bath  Rooms 

If  you  are  about  to  build  a 
)w  house,  bam  or  grarajfe,  or 

for         ^t^^^K^^^^^KSWk.  WrHe  for 

big  Book  of  House  Plans.  .fll^^^^^^l^^^^^^^H^^^HBr  ^Ho. 

hows  abont  lUO  designs  jBBS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Km^aK^  ^™ 

igs  at  pric'sraneinK,      ..j^HH^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HB^ffin^A.  Today 

i 


erial.  from  $79.00 


9  in  beautiful  col- 
d  and  half  tone 
jtures.  firive  full 
cription  of  material 
(Jtd,  quote  actual 
I  piicea  for  them. 


spe 


ificati. 


plans  and  ex- 
plain in  detail  about 
everything.  Be  sure 
and  get  this  bootc 
for  information  a  nd 
reference  if  you  in- 
tend to  build. 


Ready  Roofing  59c 

For  108  Square  Feet 

Steel  Roofing  1.69 

For  lOO 
Square  Feet 

Our  prices  for  ready 
roofii  e,  metal  roof- 
ing and  all  ijoods  of 
of  this  naturo  are  the 
lowest  and  our  puar- 
antee  the  loni:est 
and  most  liberal. 
Write  for  our  free 
Special  Roofing  Cat- 
alog ndbee.  Don't 
buy  Liefi-ro  you  see 
our  prices.  We  ate 
also  headquarters 
for  board  and 
om»mental  steel 
i  I  i  n  K  .  "  VV  ay- 
TTi"  Prices  for 
rything. 


We  Guarantee  Our 
Paint  5  Years 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  125  SAMPLE  COLORS 

■  varnish  for  any  purpose 
I   l.uy  write         nnd  say. 
ind  me  your  special  paint 
)r  sample  book"     tJ)  a  t 
we  vuu  over  125  SAiVIPLE 
,COLORS  of  Smytn's  hv«  y-  ar 
guaranteed  paint  and  varnish 
lor  every  purpose.   No  bet- 
ter painl  niado,  regardless  of 
name  or  brand.    1  gallon  will 
cover   260    square  ft.  with 
2coats.    Prices  lowest-  hotiee 
paint  89c  a  Ballon,  b^rn  paint 
66c  a  gallon,  floor  paint  9£tc  a 
gallon  .■  nd  paints,  VHrniahes 
and  stains  fur  cverythint'- 


Handsome  6x9  Ft.  Floor  Rug  $1.95 

9x9  Foot  $2,95  1  9x12  Foot  $3.95 
12x12  Foot  $5.25    I    12x15  Foot  $6.50 

A  rich  seamless,  fast  color,  reversible, 
wool  mixed  floor  rug.  Choice  of  red  and 
green  and  green  and  tan  floral  depign  with 
lovely  b'">rder3  to  harmonize.  SEND  50c 
DEPOSIT^  state  color  and  tize  wanted  and 
we  will  send  this  beautiful  rug  C.  O.  D.  by 
express,  subject  to  exannination.  If  you  like 
it  pay  balance  and 
expressage  t  o  a- 
gent,  otherwise  it 
will  be  returned  at 
our  expense  and  we 
will  return  yourSOc. 
Order  rug  or  write 
today  for  our  FREE 
SPECIAL  CAR- 
PET CATALOG, 
and  see  in  colors  all 
of  our  carpets, rugs, 
floor  coverings, 
curtains  and  drap- 
eries at  wonderful 
low  prices. 


Look  Here!  You  Who  Own  Cows 


7S0  Lb.  OQ75  I  900  Lb.  AO. 
Capaci  y**^      (  Capacity 


Wrife  tot)  »y  for'our 
Big  Spetial  Cream 
rator  Catalog 

x'^d  onr  great 
offer  to  send  you 
one  of  "Sf[iyth'a 
B.ft"  Perfected 
1915  Model,  life- 

nteed  sepa' 


trial 


on  60  days'  free 

vithout  risk- 

 „jt  money— ube  it 

lai  d  t^very  eviningund 
norning  60  diiys-  120 
iiiiei.   Test  it— compare 
t  with  any  separator  you 
:now  «if .  no  matter  how 
\\i^h  piicedit  in  and  if 
on  find  oi;r  separator  un- 
aLiBfactory  for  any  rca- 
on  whatever,  return  it 
our  expense— you "  1 1  be 
out  only  your  trou''le. 
Guaranteed  to  skim  99  100 
cent  at  80  degrees 
easy  running— pho  , 
the  catalog  tndav^^i  d  ^> "  fullli 


60  Egg  Hot  ASi^  Incubator  $3.90 
140  Egg  Hot  Air  Incubator  $5.00 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  as 
large  a  per  centof  strong 
healthy  chicka  as  any  in- 
cubator made.  Full  di- 
rections with  each 
incubator. 

Send  $1  Deposit 

State  whether  60  or 
140  egg  incubator  i  s 
wanted  and  we  will  send 
you  the  incubator  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.  The 
balance  and  charges  you 
ay  the  agent  afti-r  you 
nd  the  incubator  The  equal  of  incuba- 
tors your  home  dealers  sell  at  double 

prices.  Then  you  take  it  home  and  use  it  30  days  at  our  risk 
itisfactory,  keep,  if  not.  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  wil 
refund  all  the  money  j  ou  sent  us.  M;i<ie  with  automatic  he.trc' 
gulator,  egg  chamber  temperature  always  unilorm.  Made  ol 
:Iear  giain  kiln-dried  lumber;  walls  are  3  thickneaaes,  one  oi 
nch  lumber,  then  a  layer  of  best  insuhiting  material  and  last  i 
lining  of  1-2  in.  lumber,  Hii^'h  angle  steel  legs,  beat  Fsf.  tymeta 
p.  hot  air  heating  system,  m  tal  jackied  heater.  Equally  low 
eson  240  eg?  incubators,  and  brooders  and  poultry  supplies 
H  ktnfls  in  our  free  incubritor  catalog 
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95  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

PRICES  DOWN.   Thi-ik  of  it— only  $18.95. 
now  for  a  five  year  guaranteed 
1   1-2  H.  P.   Basuliue  _ 
iToportio 


buy  until  you  ' 
IO£  a.idsee  tl 


BATH  TUB  $5.40 

Balb  tubs,  bathroom  outfite.  lava- 
tones,  clos.  ts;  kitchen  sinks  and 
plumbinK  Bupplies  and  plumi.inii 
Ko.oda  of  all  k.nda  at  halt  r.taH 
prices.  Write  (or  Catalog  No.  11 
and  liee  f.-r  y"ur.  elf. 


ny  being  used  in  70ur  neiehhorhood.  Don't 
Tire  inr  our  prreat  enecijl  Free  Gasoline  Ensin.  Cata- 

e  ptcrnres  and  fU-titils,  iilso  read  our  wono.  r  60  DAY 
ITH^  iIJTMDNKYin  adv  m.'e  olTer.  VV rite now-\^ri^ 

Fine  Bed,  Spring  and  Mattress,  $5.9S 

SEND  $1  DEPOSIT,   ^.^p^r   ^ 


PUMPS  — ALL  KINDS 

Lowest  prices 
for  force  pumps; 
lift  pumps,  spout 
pumps,  tank 
pumps,  po  we  I 
pumps,  oydraulic 
rams  and  pumps  and 
pump  goods  for 
a;ll  purposes. 


Days  Free 
Trial 


Complete  CCQSO 
with  Truck  ^"O 

We  will  send  yon  on  SO 
daya'  frpe  trial  Smyth's 
high  -  grade  manure 
spreader   pospessing  all 
latest  improvemen  s;  a3 
good  in  quality  as  any 
manure  spreader  manu- 
factured,   r.  gardlesa  of 
namt^,  make  or  pi  ice.  And 
th  it  we  will  send  you  a  guarantei^  which 
affords  you  abs.  lute  security.   Write  for 
our    Special    Manure    Spreader  Catalog 
giving  full  details  of  our  wonderful  30  day 
trial  offer  and  our  liberal    security  gu^ir- 
antee.   Be   sure  and  get  this  book  if  you 
out  foi  a  bargain.   


will 


nd 

to  those 

your  home  Furniture  Catalog 

f'^'if  i,"'  *'2,00,  otherwise  reject  it  and 
t  w  II  be  returned  at  our  expense  and  we  will  momnfl. 
e  und,your  Jl,   THE  BED  is  beautiful  white  enaBefed  fin 

firl   "V   '^''5  '"adewuh  wire  link 

j-T  ,nnnly  braced  on  cornera.  The  IVfattr«K«  io  .  ' 

»'79'rf.l"r  ..^''/S"  Special  Fumlt"  r.Ta,a'!''„'„%'^ 
>79  Furnishes  4  Rooms  complete  with  furniture  s.™.. 


ish.  49  1 


Farm  Fencing 

26  INCHES  HIGH 


L Write  today  for  our  wire  fenc- 
ing catalosr''  ' 


I  lou 


13  l-2c 
poultry  fencine, 
irates.  farm  gati  a.  potatunda 
e  guards,  lawn  fence  orna- 
nlal  iron  fenclne. wire  cloth, 
netery  lot  fencing,  poultry 
r*vire.  screen  doors  and  every- 
thlnsr  in  this  line  you  can  think 
of.    Be  sure  to  get  the  book. 


Write  for  Our 
Hardware  Catalog 

Wholesale  price  for  immen'^e 
line  of  Carpenters.  Blacksmiths 
and  Plumbers  tools  and  supplies 
C  ircular  and  cross  cuteawa  g:u 
den  tools,  farm  bells.  pockfV  cur- 
!ery. telephones,  electric  al  goods, 
eaf es, scales,  cone rt^te  m:ichinery 
riipe,  bath  tubs,  furnaces,  hcfat- 
ing  plants,  oil  and  grease,  ani' 
ev-  ry article  foundin  full  stocked 
hardware  eto'es  but  at  1-2  retail- 
ers  piices.  Send  for  catalog 
and  convince  yourself. 


BICYCLES 

$9.45  Up 


Write  today  for  our 
FREE  SPECIAL  BICYCLE 
CATALOG,  read  toe  de- 
Bcriptions  and  see  the 
pictureB  io  Colo 


BICYCLES 
AT  X9.4S 
UP,  for 


TRIAL 

tt»ed  »  to6  yeara.  Allnewnifty  1915  models.  Very  low  prices  on  auto,  I 
motoroycla.and  bicycle  tirea  iinii  itcces-ories.  I 
Speci.nllow  piiceaon  FORD  AUTO  ATTACH- 
MENTSandparts.  Writeforbicyclecatalogand 
Bee  what  fine  offers  we  make  for  1915  goods. 


SEWING  MACHINE 

On  30  Pays'  [VrYtr.ffil  drop 
Free  Trial      Ir   Wil  head 


Write 
day  for  our 
bi?  free 
Sowing  Ma- 
chine Cata- 
log and  read 
great  offer  to  send  you 
of  our  lig^ht 
less,  faultle 

chines  laboi  _  .  __, 
$6.95  to  $22  95  on  30  _  . 
free  trial.  No  money  to  us  in  ad 
80  days,  if  it  snita  send  the  money 
expense.  Catalog  shows  machines 
gives  full  dtitails  and  makes  orden 
that  a  child  can  order  with  perfect 


30 

Days 
Free 
Trial 

try  the  machine 
ir  not  rett  rn  at  our 
in  actual  oak  colors, 
g  eo  ea-^y  and  safe 
afety.  Write  today. 


30  DAYS  FREETRIAL 

if  >pa  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of 
vehicle:  whatever,  we  have  the  most 
wonderful  lineral  proposition  to  make 
that  you  ever  heard  of.  whereby  we 
will  send  ycu  any  one  of  our  vehicles  on 
30  days  free  trial  without  any  monev  to 
ua  in  advan<  e.  and  it  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
Che  vehicle,  you  can  return  itat 
at  our  expense  and  you  will  not 
be  out  one  penny.  If  youdecide 
t.>  keep  the  v.-hicle.  we  will 
send  you  a  binding  guarantee 
for2ye^.r8.  If  interested, write 
us  a  postal  or  letter  and  sav 

Send  me  your  Free  Special 
Vehicle  Catalog,  "  which  shows 
in  colors  our  complete  line  of 
vehicles  with  full  details  about 
ourwondeiful  and  liberal  offers.  Waunder 
aelleverybody.  Top b.iggies  $31. 50 up; carts 
$11.45  ud;  runabouts  $26  up;  Furr6vs$54  up: 
farm  wagons  and  tru.-ks$30  up.  Every  kind 
vehicle  made  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


No  Money  to 
Us  In  Advanco 


SEND  ORDERS 
OR  LETTERS  TO 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  MDSE.  COMPANY,  150  to  172  Madison  St,  Chicago 
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EIGHT  CYLINDER 

The  new  40  horsepower  Detroit 
loiters  at  two  miles  an  hour  on 
high,  or  spins  along  at  60  with 
equal  ease.  Hills  and  rough 
road  lose  their  terrors,  and  sel- 
dom does  the  driver  have  to 
drop  into  second  speed. 

$  1  2  9  5 

Lowest  Priced  Eight  in  the  World 

Nothing  is  lacking,  in  the  design 
and  finish  of  this  matchless  car. 
The  body  is  really  a  1916  model, 
an  unusually  beautiful  stream- 
line. The  finish  is  20  operations 
deep,  put  on  to  stay.  The  colors  are  a 
rich  Kimball  green  and  gold.  The  up- 
holstering is  luxurious  leather,  deep 
tufted,  Turkish.  Doors  are  24  inches 
wide.  Full  floating  rear  axle  as  before. 
Platform  rear  spring  suspension  which 
irons  out  every  rut  in  the  road. 

Write  today  for  catalog  of  Model  D, 
the  Delroiter  Eight. 

Briggs-Detroiter  Company 

628  Holbrook  Ave.      -     -     -  Detroit 


AMERICAN  FARMING 
Lei  Us  Send  Vou  a  Genuine 

Edison  Phonograph 

on  Free  Trial 

right  to  your  own  home.  En- 
tertain your  family  and  your 
friends.  Send  it  back  at  our 
expen.=:e  if  you  don't  want  to 
keep  it.  A  few  dollars  a 
month  now  pays  for  a  gen- 
uine Edison  at  Rock-Bot- 
tom prices  and  without 
even  interest  on  monthly 

ravm'^nt_5.     Fend   t-xlay  f<^r  our 

 tifnl  Free  Edison  Catalog.    A  postal  or 

a  letter  ia  enoagh.    But  »e«d  it  at  onco.       rite  toaay. 

F-  K.  BabsoHt  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

3713Cdlson  B'ock  Chicago.  Illinois, 


MUSIC  IN  YOUR  HOME  FREE 

By  the  Oldest  and   Most   Rel  able  School  of 

Music  in  America — Established  189S 
Piano,    O'Q'n,    Violin,    Mandolin,   Guitar,   Banio,  Elo 

Beginners  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  weekly. 
Illustrations  make  everything  plain.  Only  expense 
about  2c  per  dav  to  cover  cost  ol  postasewnd  music  used. 
VCrite  forFBEE  booklet  which  explains  everything  In  full. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. SlUlltSllIt  BKt.CMICAOO 


THIS  BIG,  3i  FOOT 

TELESCOPE 

This  Is  a  real  telescope  and  not  ■ 
worthless  toy.  It  is  made  by  one  ol 
the  largest  manulacturers  in  Europe. 

When  closed,  as  shown  In  picture, 
the  telescope  Is  12  inches  long  and 
has  a  circumference  ol  6V  inches. 
When  all  4  sections  are  pulled  oat 
the  Jull  lenfth  is  over  3H  »eet.  11  U 
built  of  the  best  materials,  brass 
bound  throughout.  We  furnish  with 
each  telescope  a  solar  eye  piece  for 
use  in  studyme  the  sun  and  the  solar 
eclipses. Eye  piece  can  also  be  used  as 
a  magnilyinR  glass  to  detect  Insects 
or  germs  in  plants  or  vegetables. 

Powerful  Lenses 
5  to  10  Mile  Range 

The  lenses  in  this  telescope  are 
carefully  ground  and  correctly  ad- 
justed by  experts.  See  ob)ect8  miles 
sway.  Farmer  said  he  could  count 
the  windows  and  tell  the  colors  of  a 
house  7  miles  away  and  could  study 
objects  10  miles  away  which  were 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Absolute 
necessity  for  farmers  and  ranch  men. 
They  can  keep  their  eyes  on  the  cat- 
tle, horses  or  men  when  far  distant. 

Our  Offer!! 

of  these  big  telescopes  free  and 
prepaid  to  all  who  send  (I  to 
pay  for  4  new  subscriptions  to 

American  t-ariiiliiji  ul  z..k:  yci'  «-'»r 
and  10c  extra  for  postage.*  Or  send 
*1  to  pay  for  new  subscription  to 
American  Farming  for  6  years  and 
enclose  10c  extra  (81.10  in  all)  and 
receive  telescope  free  and  prepa  id 
Guaranteed  to  please  yon  In.every 
way  or  money  refunded. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 

537  S.  Dsarborn  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

EVERYONE  needs  a  lock-boi  for  »aluable  papers.  Here'i 
just  what  you  want.  It  is  s  hsndsome,  black,  eboay- 
gaisbed  steel  bon,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  b\4  mches  in  width  bv 
2H  inches  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hmged  cover  fitted  with 
spring  lock  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thing  for  filing  sway 
vsluable  papers  and  dooumenta;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  OFFER— Send  us  fifty  cents  for  2  one-year  or  one 
■2-yesr  subecnption,  include  10  cents  additional  for  postage 
and  pack mg  snd  we  will  mail  you  s  boi.  Send  early. 
American  Farming,537S  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 

All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  [ 
Puller  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  aday  I 
—Increases  the  value  of  your 
land  lOO^r.  Makes  room  for 
iniineii  crops.  Guaranteed 
for  3  years  against  brealc- 
age  Irom  any  cause.  Send  I 
name  for  tine  free 
book,SO  days  free 
trial   olTer  and  | 

■  pec  a  .tow-prlne  | 

■  prop  itlon. 
HFRrtLKS  BFG.  Ca 
1157  ■SSrd  Street 
CeDirrillle,ls.,l'.S.A.  | 


WILL  PAY  RELIABLE  MAN  OR  WOMAN  •!  2. SO 

to  distribute  100  FREE  packages  Perfumed  Borax  Soap 
Powder  among  friends.  No  money  required. 

E.  WARD  COMrANV     208  Inslltui.  PI.,  Chleago 


R.L.HILL'S 
Great  Book 

FREE 


Brood  Sows  and 
Their  Litters 

This  book  tells  what,  when  and  how  to  feed, 

how  to  select  brood  eons,  how  to  lireed  them 
and  how  to  handle  and  care  for  the  litters.  A 

E radical  book  by  R.  L.  Hill,  compiled  from 
is  own  and  the  experience  of  other  expert 
breeders,  combining  scientific  practice  with 
practical  experience.  Written  in  plain  lan- 
guage, fully  indexed,  with  illustrations  of  all 
the  leading  types  of  hoitn,  hog  houses,  etc., 
and  is  handsomely  bound. 

A  Regular  Encyclopedia  on 
Swine  Raising  and  Handling 

No  farmer  or  breeder  of  hoes  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  book.  Apprec  iated  by  the  be- 
ginner as  ivell  as  the  old  experienced  breeder. 
Here  is  a  book  devoted  to  hog  producing  and 
better  litters,  something  hog  raisers  have 
been  looking  for. 

Special  FREE  Offer 

We  will  sepd  a  paper  bound  copy  of  this 
book  free  for  two  one-year  or  one  two-year 
subscriptions  at  50  cents.  Cloth  bound  cop.v 
free  for  a  tive-year  subscription  at  $1.00. 

American  Farming,  Chicago 


core  5  Tear  Rolled  Gold  Plat- 
rnCt  cd  Bracelet  for  selling 


20  pictures  or20  pkgs  post  cards  at  lOo 
Gates  MlgCo.Dpt  $51  Chlcaso 
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A  Draft  Horse  Nursery. 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Straw  and  three  quarts  of  oats  twice  a 
day,  and  they  are  as  fat  as  butter-rolls. 

Another  roughage  which  horsemen 
have  never  appreciated  is  sorghum.  It 
may  be  sown  about  the  last  of  May  or 
the  first  of  June  by  using  the  drill  at- 
tachment on  the  corn  planter.  It  grows 
well  throughout  the  corn-growing  sea- 
son and  ripens  evenly.  It  may  be  cut 
with  the  corn  harvester  when  the  seeds 
get  black  and  set  up  in  stooks.  It  is 
ood  for  all  the  horses  and  they  surely 
go  for  it.  Sorghum  is  just  a  big  sweet 
grass,  you  know.  Since  a  recent  issue 
of  .\merican  F.-vrming  came  I  have 
been  wondering  whether  this  new 
Sudan  grass  would  have  any  value  for 
horse  forage. 

With  alfalfa  and  a  pasture  where  the 
bluegrass  grows  high  and  up  to  my 
knees  in  a  good  season,  I  think  we 
shall  be  pretty  well  off  in  the  way  of 
roughages  for  our  horses. 

I  think  I  have  learned  how  to  feed 
colts,  so  as  to  get  the  bone  and  size 
and  quality,  which  count  so  much  in 
getting  the  top  prices.  The  secret  of 
it  is  careful  and  liberal  feeding  from 
foalhood  up  to  the  time  the  youngsters 
leave  the  farm.  Mare's  milk,  bluegrass 
and  oats  will  make  the  little  fellows 
spread  out  and  up  for  all  they're  worth 
—and  they'll  be  worth  just  what  their 
sire  and  dam  made  them.  So  our  colts 
shall  get  all  the  oats  they  want  as  soon 
as  they  can  eat.  In  the  pasture  lot 
we'll  manage  this  by  means  of  a  creep. 
\  colt's  creep  is  a  square  space  some 
30x20  feet,  surrounded  by  heavy  poles. 
The  poles  are  placed  on  top  of  posts 
about  4  feet  and  6  inches  high.  Inside 
we  place  a  shallow  trough  and  fill  it 
with  oats.  You  see,  the  colts  can  get 
under  the  poles,  the  mares  must  stay 
without  and  look  with  wistful  longing 
eyes  at  their  offspring  "hog-up"  the 
oats.  They'll  not  overeat.  They  start 
gradually  and  they  eat  what  they  need 
for  their  growth. 

I  believe  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 
For  everybody  and  for  all  their  stock. 
Our  colts  will  be  raised  in  pasture  lots 
containing  open  shelters  which  they 
may  enter  at  will.  Thus  they  have 
comfortable  stabling  at  night,  but  m 
the  day-time  they're  out  in  the  open 
taking  their  own  exercise  and  growing 
in  the  sunshine,  except  during  the  most 
inclement  weather.  After  weaning 
they  get  all  the  grain  they  will  clean 
up_oats,  corn  and  bran.  I'm  not 
afraid  of.  plenty  of  corn  for  horses.  I 
think  it  is  of  equal  feeding  value  to 
oats,  though  I'm  still  old  fogy  enough 
to  think  that  oats  give  the  colts 
"mettle." 

As  yearlings  the  stallion  colts  and 
the  fillies  will  be  placed  in  separate 
lots.  They'll  always  receive  all  the  feed 
they  can  handle. 

At  two  years  old  the  mares  will  be 
"broken."  They  are  easy  to  handle 
then,  and  what  is  a  disagreeable  job  on 
many  farms  is  over  almost  before  it  is 
begun.  All  it  amounts  to  is  getting 
them  used  to  the  harness.  They  are 
not  afraid  of  us,  since  we've  handled 
and  petted  them  from  colts  up. 

At  from  three  to  four  the  young 
mares  will  be  mated  with  the  best  stal- 
lion we  can  reach. 

I  am  aware  of  the  trouble  farmers 
have  with  their  new-born  foals— jo'"* 
ill,  infection,  everything  under  the  sun 
it  seems.  In  my  mind  it's  because  ol 
poor  foaling  places.  The  best  mater- 
nity stall  is  out  in  the  pasture,  no  stall 
at  all.  Only  good  green  grass,  an  oper 
space,  and  springtime.  The  mares 
ought  to  be  bred  so  that  they  can  foa. 
on  grass.  They  should  be  in  gooc 
breeding  condition  at  the  time  of  th( 
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foaling,  not  fat  and  certainly  not  in 
"hatrack"  shape.  The  kind  of  condition 
I  like  in  breeding  horses  is  the  kind 
which  comes  of  liberal  feeding  and 
plenty  of  exercise.  And  I  tell  the  boys 
that  as  far  as  the  mature  horses  are 
concerned  we  might  as  well  let  them 
exercise  in  the  harness  and  get  the 
benefit  of  their  energies  in  work.  I  be- 
lieve anyhow  that  they  enjoy  pulling  in 
the  traces  as  much  as  in  playing  at 
breaking  through  fences. 

As  soon  as  a  foal  is  born  out  in  the 
quiet  pasture  lot  its  navel  is  disinfected 
with  iodine  and  applications  are  made 
until  the  cord  is  completely  dried  up. 
Before  thf  little  fellow  gets  the  first 
meal  from  its  mother  we  make  it  take 
a  dose  of  castor  oil — a  big  tablespoon- 
ful,  or  two  medium  tablespoonfuls. 
They  don't  make  nearly  as  much  fuss 
about  it  as  some  other  "young  uns"  I 
have  known. 

If  a  farmer  mates  his  good  draft 
mares  to  a  draft  stallion  which  he 
knows  to  be  sound  and  right  and  with 
good  pedigree  behind  him,  no  matter 
if  he  does  have  to  drive  20  miles  to 
such  a  stallion  and  pay  a  $25  fee,  when 
a  scrubby  one  travels  the  road  in  front 
of  his  farm  once  every  week  and  stands 
for  $10,  he  is  not  likely  to  fail  to  get 
colts  correct  in  type.  Blood  will  tell, 
and  that  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in 
horse  breeding.  Or  if  a  farmer  has  very 
many  mares  I  think  he  can  afford  to 
buy  a  two-year-old  stallion  of  his  own. 
The  price  is  not  high  in  comparison 
with  the  older  horses,  and  if  the  blood 
and  substance  is  there  the  results  will 
be  every  bit  as  good.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  the  young  stallion  should 
be  worth  quite  a  bit  more  than  he  cost. 
Another  advantage  is  that  ypu  know 
where  he  is  when  you  want  him  and  it 
saves  a  lot  of  time  and  bother  running 
about  over  the  country  roads. 

Will  raising  drafters  pay?  Well,  on 
my  trip  I  saw  two  old  mares.  One  was 
twenty-three  years  old  and  she_  wore 
the  harness  last  season,  and  raised  a 
foal.  My  friend  imported  her  grand- 
mother from  France  to  his  farm  over 
thirty  years  ago.  This  old  white  mare 
had  produced  progeny  on  his  farm  with 
a  little  over  $10,000.  Now,  don't  get  ex- 
cited. On  his  farm  I  saw  another  old 
matron,  a  black  twenty-two  year  old. 
She  and  her  daughters  had_  produced 
horses  which  he  has  sold  and  conserva- 
tively valued  at  over  $20,000.  It  opened 
my  eyes.  too.  What  was  the  differ- 
ence? This:  all  the  mare  colts  of  the 
second  mare  were  retained  on  the  farm 
and  they  proved  great  producers  like 
their  mother;  most  of  the  filly  foals  of 
the  other  mare  were  sold  when  they 
were  young  and  before  they  dropped 
any  foals  for  him. 

Will  there  be  any  other  kind  of 
horses  on  our  farm?  You  bet  your 
boots  there  will.  Two  Kentucky  sad- 
dle mares!  They  are  for  a  Lovely  Lady 
and  me  to  ride.  We  love  to  be  in  the 
saddle  and  gallop  out  into  the  hill  roads 
at  sunset.  And  along  our  river.  And 
then  the  children  like  the  ponies,  which 
may  as  well  be  producing  ponies,  too. 

I  haven't  said  much  about  the  type  of 
our  drafters.  Just  the  big  qualitied  draft 
type,  with  the  best_  of  feet  and  legs, 
'inderpinning  that  will  stand  any  strain. 
In  fact  it's  the  same  type  that  the  old 
Latin  poet  Virgil  must  have  known 
when  he  was  writing: 
"AH  hail  to  the  Lordling  of  high  degree; 
His  neck  is  high  and  erect. 
His  head  is  replete  with  intelligence. 
His  belly  short,  his  back  full. 
And  his  proud  chest  swells  with  hard  muscle." 

More  sentiment  I  suppose.  Good 
night!  But  don't  forget  to  raise  some 
drafters  this  year;  they'll  be  needed. 
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World's  Best  5  &  10c  Bargains 

Now 


5&  lOc 

Embroideries 

Wo  show  a  complete 
line  of  fine  quality  em- 
broideries in  the  newest 
patterns,  including  bands, 
edging,  corset  cover  em- 
broideries, flouncing,  etc. 
Tlie  patterns  are  the  lat- 
est shown  this  season  and 
are  wonderful  values. 

Be  sure  to  send  a  post 
card  for  our  free  Katalog 
as  you  will  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  values  we 
offer. 


5&  lOc 

Laces 

Our  line  of  laces  for 
the  season  1915  is  com- 
posed of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  desirable  styles 
&  are  indeed  nemarkable 
values.  You  can  buy  just 
tht.'  kind  of  laces  you  need 
from  us  and  feet  certain 
that  j^ou  are  getting  extra 
special  bartrains. 

Be  sure  to  send  a  post 
card  for  free  Katalos< 


Sold  By  Parcel  Post 

■1 B  ■■  Send  post  card  for 
||Hli|i  KRESGE'S 

I  IHIbIh  katalog 

containing  over  3,000  Bargains. 


We  have  4  large 
mail  order 
branches 
which 


en- 
able 


THIS  KATALOG 
should  be  In 
every  home  in 
the  country  and 
small  towns  be- 
cause it  brings 
a  modern  5  & 
lOc  store  to 
your   V  e  r V 
door.   It  will 
help  you  re- 
d  u  c  e  the 
high  cost  of 
living,  act- 
ually doub* 
'  e  s  the 
buying 
power  of 
your  nick- 
e  I  s  and 
dimes.  It 
Is  a  mod- 
e  r  n  5 
&  1  O  c 
store  In 
Katalog 
for  m. 
Think 
what  a 
great  advan- 
tage it  will  be  to  you 
to  have  a  coniplete  5&  lOc 
store  In  your  own  home. 

There  is  No  Other  Katalog 
Like  Kresge's 

It  is  full  of  the  world's  best  5  &  10c  bargrains, 
the  kind  of  dependable  merchandise  which  is  bought  by 
milh'ons  of  customers-. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  will  promptly  re> 
turn  your  money. 


5&  10c 

Ribbons 

We  sell  millions  of  yards 
of  ribbons  because  we 
offer  the  best  values.  Our 
line  for  the  season  of  1915 
is  the  most  complete  we 
have  ever  shown  and  rep- 
resents all  the  most  de- 
sirable qualities,  as  well 

plain  and  fancy  ribbona. 
You  will  be  welt  satisfied 
with  every  yard  of  ribbon 
you  buy  from  us. 

Send  a  post  card  for 
free  Katalog  today. 


lOc  for 

Flowers 

You  will  be  surprised 
when  you  see  the  wonder- 
ful bargains  you  can  buy 
from  us  in  millinery  goods. 

We  illustrate  extra 
special  bargains  In  floral 
wreaths,  clusters,  rose 
buds,  foliages,  etc.  You 
would  pay  from  25c  to  39c 
in  department  stores  for 
equal  values. 

Send  a  post  card  for 
free  Katalog  today. 


10c  for 

Ladies'Vests 

Extra  quality  knit 
vests  for  spring  and 
summer  wear  at  only 
10c  each. 

Send  a  post  card  for 
Free  Katalog 


lOc  for 

Hosiery 

Guaranteed  hosiery 
for  men,   women  and 
children  at  lOc  per  pair. 
Send  a  post  card  for 
Free  Katalog. 


5  &  10c 

Notions 

Hi(?h  grade  notions; 
hundreds  useful,  prac- 
tical articlesat5&  10c. 
Send  a  post  card  for 
Free  Katalog. 


5  &  10c 

Tin-Ware,  etc. 

Cutlery,  tin-ware  and 
wire  proods  at  6  &  10c — 
remarkable  values. 
Send  a   post  card  for 
Free  Kntalog. 


5  &  10c 

Dinner-Ware 


Best  bargains  you  can 
find  in  extra  quality 
dinner-ware.  Nothing 
over  10c. 

Send  a  post  card  for 
Free  Katalog. 


Our  References: 


lA/fk  HavO  Ov^r  loo  Retail  5  a  10  Cent  Sloras 

we  nave  wver  aw    i„  the  united  states. 


addtess  Vout  Past  Card  to  Office  Box  A.  F.  5 

PARCEL  POST  5  &  10c  STORES 

S.  S.  KRESGE  COn/IPHNV  • 

1100-1108  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 


The  Resurrection  Plant 

Meotioned  In  the  Bible  as  "Rose  of  Jericho*'' 


These  rare  and  oarioos  plants 
erow  and  stay  green  by  plaoing 
them  in  water;  will  also  grow  in 
light  drained  BOil.  When  taken  oat 
ox  water  they  dry  and  curl  up  and 
go  to  sleep.  They  will  keep  in  this 
state  for  years  and  reawaken  direct 
ly  upon  being  put  into  water.  It's 
an  interefitiag  and  pretty  hoas« 
plant :  grows  in  water  if  not  allowed 
to  freeze.  To  grow  it.  simply  plao* 
the  whole  plant  in  water;  it  will 
open  up  and  begin  to  grow  in  about 
twenty  minutes;  after  that  simply 
keep  the  roots  in  water,  change  tlie 
^  fn  Dry  State  .In  Grovying  StatO  water  every  four  or  five  days. 

OUR  FREE  OFFER:  Two  Resurrection  Plants  given  free  for  one  year  new  or  renewal  subscription  at  25  cents 
AMERICAN  FARMING,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,    CHICAGO,  ILLONOIS 


■iKS/^  ROPP'S 

,i  V  (ALCULATOR  , 


ROPP'S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  an  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  andpriceof  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag- 
ons, bins,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  '^y^^  ^^eiu\  book 
given  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal  yearly  sub- 
scription at  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
537  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago 


Btem  wind  cuid  set  w.tob,  ftuarantA*tf 

5  y«ars,  for  eellinir  20  ar*  and  relUr. 
^ioas  picture,  or  20  pkffs.  post  cariu 
^at  10c  each.   Order  your  choica 

SATES  HFG.  (in.  Dnst-  4A8  flklaac* 


HIGH  CLASS 
SHETLAND  PONIES 

at  Reduced  Prices 

100  head  to  select  from.  Mares,  Stal- 
lions and  Broken  Ponies.  No  price  list 
or  catalog.    Call,  or  write  your  wants. 

DEEM'S  PONIES 

GALVA,  ILLS. 


SIGNET  BRACELET  AND  RING 

Heavy  gold  plated  adjustable  FREE 
signet  bracelet  and  sienet 
ring  firiven  free  for  distributinff  i 
8  sets  of  Art  pictures  at  25c. 
M.O.Sflltz,     208Z  Chicago 


6ENUIHE  HAMILTON  RIFLE^^^^tol^fel 

Given  for  disposing:  of  12  sets 
of  Art  picturea  at  25c  on  offer. 
Send  to<^y.  M.  O.  SEITZv2E02CHICAGO 
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The  Deaf 

He 


Write  for 
big  Introduc- 
tory offer  on  ' " 
latest  scientific 
heai  ing  instru- 
ment, the  perfected  new 


1915  Thin  Receiver  Model 


M   V  Pl,„„-  MANY  times  a«  efficient  and  Dowerfaj 

inears  tar  rnone    the  <>id  model,  as  aegr'^f  of  tound 

in  8  adjustments,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch  ol  the  finder. 
EVoA  Trial  Sold  only  direcl  from  ovr  Nrw  YerK  ll/fict 
rTee   ITiai  „„         at  our  expense.  Test  it  for  16  days. 

Costa  nothinit  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Easy  monthly 
payments  i  f  you  wish. at  the  lowest  net  laboratory  price  direct 
to  you.   Send  for  this  offer  and  the  Meara  Booklet— FREE. 

Hears  Ear  Phone  Co..  45  West  34tli  St.  Dept3713,  New  York 


TYOUfiTlDEAS 

.rci.OOO  Coffered  for  certain 
entions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
"Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent' 
Igentfree.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
I  report  as  to  patentability.    Patents  ad- 
Tertised  for  sale  at  our  expense  In  Mau- 
ufaoturera'  .JoiirnaN. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty  s 
'^Est.  16  Years    1085F.  St,  Washington.  D.  C 


W  hy  pa.v  an  agent  or  broker  J3  to  t>  per  acre  commiMion 
when  you  can  get  an  improved  corn  farm  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
or  Ohio  direct  from  owners  at  $75  per  acre  up? 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  showing  our  improved  corn 
farms  of  from  3TA  to531  acres  in  the  above  states.while  we  sell 
direct  to  you  at  $75  per  acre  up ;  small  payment  down,  bal- 
ance over  a  term  of  years.  Remember  we  employ  no  agents, 
but  sell  our  own  farms  direct  at  a  saving  of  $3  to  $5  per 
acre  to  the  purchaser.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
O.  GANDY  &  COMPANY 

Bankers  and  Agriculturists 

Box  No  100  Churubusco.  Indiana. 


$150 


Art  in  the  Farm  Home 


By  Myra  Bogue, 
Maine  Agricultural  College 


PER  MONTH  and  EXPENSES 

Salary  or  Comrolsalon-Introduo- 
ing  our  KIne  Uutter  Separator. 
Produces  best  grade  of  butter  from  cream  or  milk, 
sweet  orsour,  in  less  than  5  minutes.  Retails  tS 
up.  Write  for  free  sample  and  salary  proposition. 
Da  Kins  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  ?S  .  Chicago.  III. 

WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  axpensea  to  Introdue*  oor 
Kuarantaad  poultry  and  stock  powdar*.  AddrMS 
llOLeR  COMPANY.  X36S.  SPRINOFIELO.^HJNOIS 

Violin  Outfit 

for  MlUns  20  pictures  or 
20  pkn.  post  cards  St 
10c.   Ordsr  your  cholc*. 

OATES  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  TBI  caiuas 

Big  Sleeping  Doll  FREE 

Nearly  2  feot  tall,  comrlctdy  dressed  in  satins  and 
Uaces,  beautiful  picture  hat  and  feather.  Has 
[^slippers,  underwear,  stockiniis,  etc.  A  perfect 
Vbesuty.  Send  name  and  we'll  send  8 set  art  plc- 
Kures  to  distribute  on  special  offer  at  25c.  Send 
money  collected  and  we  ecnd  doU  free,  friso 
extra  oreseot.  M.  O.  SEITZ,  2C92  CHICASO 

ThiTFine  WREN  HOUSE  FREE 

It'ls  nSTer  too  early  to 
put  up  a'bird  houee. 
ThesweetslDKlDK  wren 
with  bis  musical  ripple, 
will  quickly  take  lodg- 
Inft  In  this  house,  and 
will  live  there  every 
year.  This  little  house 
Is  built  exactly  right  to 
attract  him.  Simply 
send  OB  your  subsorlp- 
tlon  for  1  year  at  25  ctB. 
and  Include  10  cents  ad- 
ditional for  poBtageand 
packing.  We  will  send 
yon  a  house  all  ready  to 
place  In poBltlon 
AMERICAN  FARMING 
S37  So  Diirbom  St  CblcitP 


TEST-DON'T  GUESS 


^TXT'CIVT  WITH  A  YEARLY 
Ijl.  V  SUBSCRIPTION 

TheRaf!  Doll  Tester  Insures  a  good  stand  of  corn 
and  costs  you  nothing  except  a  little  work.  The  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  claims  that  It  will  select  the 
best  seed  ears  as  satisfactorily  as  the  most  expensive 
testers.  It  Is  so  easy  to  use  that  any  child  can  make 
the  test.  This  one  measures  60  Inches  In  length  and 
has  ruled  squares  for  testing  20  ears  at  one  time.  It 
Is  made  of  best  quality  of  bleached  muslin  and  may 
be  used  over  and  over.  Full  and  complete  directions 
are  printed  right  on  the  tester.  We  have  purchased 
a  quantity  of  these  rag  doll  testers— Just  send  us  25 
cents  for  a  year's  subscription  and  we  will  mall  It 
FREE.  A  rag  doll  seed  corn  tester  tor  ib  cents  and 
a  new  or  renewal  subscription.  Order  now.  First 
?ome,  first  served.  AMERICAN  FARMINO. 

537  South  Dearborn  Street.  Cblcaco.  Illlnolt. 


Three  things  have  their  parts  to  play 
in  true  home-making — religion,  educa- 
tion and  art.  The  first  two  are  essen- 
tial and  the  last  desirable.  While  1 
cannot  claim  the  right  of  art  to  first 
place,  I  can  accord  it  its  just  due  and 
discover  for  it  an  economic  function. 
In  nearly  all  schools  and  colleges  where 
home  economics  is  taught  art  in  sorrie 
form  has  a  very  prominent  place.  It 
is  offered  as  "applied  art,"  not  "art  for 
art's  sale,"  for  the  sake  of  beautifying 
homes  and  tastefully  clothing  our 
bodies. 

Dress  designs  are  studied  and  de- 
veloped not  merely  as  a  dress  design  in 
general  for  the  perfect  figure  and  stand- 
ard coloring  of  hair  and  eyes  and  com- 
plexion (if  there  is  such  a  thing),  but 
the  individual  is  considered  \yith  all  her 
imperfections  and  peculiarities  and  an 
effort  made  to  dress  her  well.  Not  only 
color,  but  cut  of  gown  has  much  to  do 
with  the  general  effect.  A  person  well 
dressed  will  not  be  conspicuous  either 
because  of  being  overdressed  or  under- 
dressed.  Her  clothes  will  bring  out  the 
best  and  most  attractive  in  her  form 
and  coloring  and  will  conceal  any  ugly 
lines  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  our  duty 
to  be  well  dressed  not  only  for  our  own 
peace  of  mind  and  satisfaction  but  be- 
cause other  people  have  to  look  at  us 
and  we  should  desire  to  give  pleasure 
I  rather  than  discomfort.  Sometimes  it 
is  possible  to  buy  ready-made  the  thing 
which  suits  our  need.  At  the  present 
time  perhaps  that  is  the  least  expensive 
way  to  buy  our  clothes.  We  must, 
however,  know  the  basic  principles  of 
art  to  choose  wisely  and  to  the  best 
advantage.  _  . 

When  it  is  more  convenient  or  desir- 
able to  have  our  gowns  made,  we 
should,  for  personal  satisfaction,  know 
just  the  best  lines  suited  to  our  par- 
ticular figures  and  not  trust  too  much 
to  a  dressmaker  who  may  sew  a  la 
mode  without  much  reference  to  indi- 
vidual needs.  If  we  have  not  money, 
but  time,  then  the  whole  gown  can  be 
planned  and  developed  and  money 
saved  thereby.  Without  a  little  art 
training  this  would  be  impossible. 

The  most  artistic  gowns  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  expensive  by  any  means. 
Handwork  and  intelligent  thought  and 
planning  are  the  things  which  bring  up 
the  price  on  the  desirable  gowns.  By 
a  little  training  this  can  be  done  at 
home  and  at  least  half,  sometimes 
three-fourths,  of  the  expense  saved.  1 
could  show  a  gown  sold  at  $35,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  could  not  possibly  ex- 
ceed $10. 

The  time  is  past  when  it  is  necessary 
or  advisable  to  knit  stockings  for  the 
family  or  make  baskets  or  pottery  for 
use  in  the  kitchen.  There  are,  however, 
uses  to  which  this  sort  of  work  may  be 
put — not  because  it  is  better  for  those 
particular  purposes  than  something  else 
mi.ffht  be,  but  because  it  can  serve  the 
purpose  and  in  the  making  can  give 
opportunity  for  self-expression  and  re- 
laxation. 

While  the  hands  are  busy  the  mind 
and  body  are  resting  from  the  more 
arduous  duties.  The  very  task  becomes 
a  source  of  strength  and  we  are  better 
able  to  take  up  the  routine  after  a  little 
vacation  with  our  pet  handwork.  This, 
too,  then  is  economic  in  principle,  con- 
serving and  renewing  our  strength  for 
the  more  important  duties  of  living. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
how  closely  allied  to  house  furnishing  is 
this  knowledge  of  how  to  choose  the 
thing  which  will  both  serve  its  purpose 
well  and  add  beauty  to  the  room  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Economy  is  not 
spending  just  as  little  as  possible,  but 
it  is  spending  all  to  the  very  best  ad- 
vantage. This  applies  not  only  to 
money  but  to  time  and. energy  as  well. 

By  using  our  knowledge  of  art  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  spend  a  few  dollars 
more  in  furnishing  a  room,  for  instance, 
but  the  result  may  be  so  much  better 
and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  that 
it  will  last  longer  and  give  enough  ad- 
ditional pleasure  to  more  than  repay 
the  amount  of  money  spent.  We  are 
more  efficient  when  we  are  happy  and 
contented  and  therefore  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  have  our  surroundings  not 
only  adequate  but  pleasing. 

It  will  cost  us  much  more  to  do  a  bit 
of  handwork  for  one  who  has  less  time 
than  we  for  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the 
pleasure  she  will  derive  from  the 
tliought  of  another  and  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  we  have  brightened  and 
lightened  another  life  is  sufficient  re- 
compense. To  do  it  for  one  who  has 
more  time  than  we  have  and  would  or 
could  not  appreciate  the  effort  would 
be  idle  indeed  and  a  poor  economy. 

The  mere  knowledge  of  cooking  and 
sewing  may  lead  to  a  life  of  drudgery, 
while  if  intermingled  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  artistic  side  of  our  natures, 
will  suretly  lead  to  pleasure  and  profit. 
A  woman  with  a  bit  of  taste  in  color 
and  design  will  spread  a  beautiful  feast 
while  her  sister  with  no  vision  beyond 
the  food  prepared  will  produce  a  very 
ordinary  dinner.  The  cost  may  be  the 
same  and  frequently  the  latter  will  ex- 
ceed the  first.  We  eat  with  our  eyes 
as  well  as  with  our  mouths  and  the 
same  food  attractively  served  will  yield 
more  tissue  and  energy  than  when 
poorly  served.  That  is  not  a  mere 
fancy  but  a  proven  fact. 

Art  is  not,  or  should  not  be  an  end 
in  itself,  but  should  be  used  in  every 
department  of  home  economics  to  in- 
crease our  efficiency  by  increasing  our 
pleasure  in  living. 


Our  Cozy  Corner 

A  piece  of  sandpaper  folded  about 
the  fruit  can  top  will  loosen  it  with  one 
good  twist. — Lucy  Bond,  Iowa. 

A  very  quick  way  in  which  to  cool 
a  hot  liquid  is  to  pass  it  through  a  clean 
cloth  saturated  with  cold  water — Miss 
Delia  McDonough,  111. 

An  onion  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pot 
of  baked  beans  will  improve  the  flavor. 
— Mrs.  J.  B.  Davis,  Mich. 

Paint  may  be  removed  from  clothing 
by  saturating  the  spots  two  or  three 
times  with  equal  parts  of  ammonia  and 
turpentine.  Wash  out  in  warm  soap 
suds. — Mrs.  Geo.  Lands,  Mich. 

A  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  added 
to  black  coffee  will  relieve  a  bilious 
headache.— Mrs.  E.  B.  Ingalls,  Okla. 

To  wash  a  carpet,  shake  and  beat 
well.  Lay  it  on  the  floor  and  tack 
firmly,  then  with  a  clean  flannel  wash 
it  over  with  a  quart  of  bullock's  gall 
mixed  with  3  quarts  of  cold  salt  water, 
and  wipe  it  off  with  a  clean  flannel  or 
house  cloth.  Any  particularly  dirty 
spot  should  be  rubbed  with  pure  gall. 
—Miss  Lannie  B.  Smith,  Cairo,  Ga. 
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Brussels  Rug 
i  Baroain 


<5' 


No.  MHIOI.  Mag- 
nificent Seam  less 
Brussels  Ruer.  9  x  12 
ft.  in  size,  woven  of 
selected  yams  in  a 
very  attractive  pat- 
tern of  semi-orien- 
tal desigrn.  Colorings 
of  Tan,  Green. 
Brown  and  Red 
blend  most  harmon- 
iously and  make  a 
floor  covering  youMl 
be  proud  to  own. 
Will  give  the  best 
of  service.  Price, 

S10.85 

No  Money 
in  Advance 


Three-Piece  Library  Set  Bargain 

No.  MII109.  Elegant  solid  oak,  fumed  finish,  3-piece  Library  Set  made 
in  the  newest  style,  upholstered  with  "Imperial"  Spanish  brown  leather.  Table 
is  34x  24  in.  in  size,  strongly  built  and  has  convenient  book  shelf  at  either  end. 
Kocker  and  Arm  Chair  are  made  to  match,  having  paneled  backs  with  upper 
and  outside  panels  upholstered  and  seats  set  on  4  springs,  expertly  filled  and 
upholstered.  The  price  you  pay  us  for  this  Library  Set  is  less  than  the  average 
dealer  has  to  pay  the  manufacturer.  When  you  see  it  you  will  under- 
stand why  Hartman  leads  them  all  in  the  way  of  value  giving, 
"  -ice  of  com'  ^  " 


No  Moneys  In  Advance 


HARTMAN'S 
SPECIAL  FARM 
CREDIT  PLAN 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  publication  to  thoroughly  understand  how  satis- 
fying and  how  easy  it  is  to  furnish  the  entire  home  or  to  secure  odd  pieces  of 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Silverware,  Draperies,  etc.,  from  this  mammoth  Hartman 
institution— America's  greatest  homef  urnishing  concern — which  has  originated  the 
most  liberal,  most  practical,  fair  and  square  special  Farm  Credit  Plan  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  depend  upon  crops  or  live  stock  for  their  income.  This 
popular  plan  enables  every  farm  dweller  to  take  advantage  of  Hartraan's  tremen- 
dous bargains— to  order  from  Hartman  anything  and  everything  wanted  without 
sending  any  money  in  advance  and 

Pay  In  6,  9  and  12  Months 

^  NO  tNTEREST  CHARGED 

No  other  house  offers  such  a  plan— only  the  great  house  of  Hartman  with  its  enormous  capi- 
tal, 22  big  retail  stores  and  gigantic  mail  order  house  is  able  to  offer  such  a  liberal  credit  plan. 

We  know  that  most  farmers  meet  their  obligations  when  they  sell  their  crops  or  live  stock. 
That's  when  you  can  settle  with  us— pay  all  or  part  in  6,  9  and  12  months.  Hartman  knows  farmers 
are  responsible  people.  Hartman  trusts  you  and  has  originated  this  wonderful  convenience  for 
you  so  that  you  can  use  your  cash  for  emergencies.    At  the  same  time  you  buy  at— 

ROCK-BOTTOM  PRICES 

Our  $10,000,000  purchasing  power  affords  the  greatest  money-saving  opportunity  ever  offered 
you.  We  nave  scoured  the  world's  markets  for  the  best  values,  bought  entire  outputs  of 
biggest  factories  and  smashed  prices  right  down  to  rock  bottom  to  give  you— In  addition  to  our 
liberal  credit  plan— the  most  wonderful  bargains  you  ever  heard  of . 

No  References  Asked 

For  60  years  we  have  shipped  dependable  household  goods  to  every  section  of  the  United 
States  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  convenience  of  the  buyer,  and  our  plan  has  proven  so  satis- 
factory, that  we  now  welcome  the  credit  account  of  every  farm  dweller,  no  matter  where  he 
lives,  no  matter  what  his  needs.  You  are  not  required  to  send  us  any  references— no  red  tape — 
everything  confidential— no  interest  to  pay— no  mortgage.  We  extend  to  you  a  wide  open  helpful 
credit  account— ask  no  security— no  guarantee.  We  have  no  salesmen  toannoy  you— no  collectors 
to  call  for  payments.  Order  what  you  want,  make  payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  Most 
liberal  and  most  satisfactory  plan  ever  before  offered.   

Order  Right  From  This  Page 

The  specially  advertised  items  shown  on  this  page  are  only  the  merest  suggestions  of  the 
more  than  8.000  wonderful  bargains  in  our  mammoth  catalog.  Order  one  or  all  of  them.  We 
don't  ask  for  a  penny  in  advance  or  a  deposit  of  any  kind— nor  do  we  send  anything  CO.  D. 
Your  credit  is  good— yes,  absolutely  good.  Use  whatever  you  order  30  days  in  your  own  home— 
if  unsatisfactory  return  and  Hartman  will  pay  freight  both  ways.   Can  anything  be  fairer? 

Pll^lj^j^  Hartman's  Mammoth  Bargain  Book 


Money 
Advancel 
Comfortable  Rocker  Baroain 

No,  MHllO.  Large  comfortable  Rocker  at  a  bargain  price.  Made 
of  solid  oak,  golden  finish  in  a  very  choice  design.  Is  upholstered 
'n ''Imperial"  Spanish  brown  leather  on  seat  and  back.  Seat  has 
four  springs  and  is  stuffed  with  tow  and  cotton.  Front  and  back 
posts  handsomely  carved.  Seat  front  plaited,  ^^^^  45 


The  most  interesting  Home  furnishing  Goods  Catalog  you  ever  saw.  Never 
before  haveweor  anyone  else  ever  shown  such  stupendous  bargains— hundreds  of  pages 
done  in  beautiful  colors— Rugs  and  Carpets  of  every  shade  and  color  in  exact  reproduc- 
tions—Furniture, Clocks,  Stoves,  Refrigerators,  Sewing  Machines,  Jewelry,  Washing 
Machines,  Dishes,  Bedding,  Curtains,  etc.  You  must  see  this  remarkable  catalog— com- 
pare these  great  bargains.  This  catalog  is  indeed  like  bringing  into  your  home  the  larg- 
est stocks  of  the  largest  city  stores  at  such  low  prices  that  you  will  be  amazed. 


Send  Name 
On  a  Postal 
For  a  FREE 
Copy  Toaay 


HARTIVIAN 

FURNITURE  &  CARPET  COMPANY 
4038  Wentworth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


No  Money 
In  Advance 


back  button  tufted.  Strong  posts  and  runners.  • 

"Regent"  Range 

R'im'lin  No.  MH112.  Com- 
Ddiydlll  plete  with  high  clos- 
et.  Made  of  best  cast  iron  in 
very  finest  manner.    Large  oven 
16x16x11  in.  in  size;  duplex  grates; 
6-hole  top:   oven  thermometer, 
improved  flue  system  and  steel 
■  igh  closet.    Trimmed  in  silver 
nickel.     Cast  encased 
reservoir.    You  must 
not  try  to  judge  this 
handsome,  service- 
able Range  by  its 
low  price. 
Price  without*nn 

reservoir  Jtt.f  0 

Price  with  <97  7(1 

reservoir  9^1  •la 

No  Money 
In  Advance 

Complete  Bed  Outfit 

Bargain   Complete  tiiree- 

piece  Bed  Outfit  consisting  of 
elegant  1  1-16  in.  continuous 
post  iron  bed  with  5-16  inch  fil- 
lers in  artistic  design.  57M  in. 
high;  all  metal  steel  support 
spring,  and  cotton  top  fibre 
filled  mattress.  White.  Pea 
Green  or  Vemis  Martin.  Pull 
size  only.  Cl^^  OC^ 
Price  ^•>.05f 

Money  In  Advance 

I  Washing  Machine- Bargain 

I  No.  MHIOS.  Tub  is  8  shirt  capacity,  is 
made  of  Louisana  red  cypress  corrugated 
on  inside  for  effective  rubbing  surface. 
_  inished  nat  Jral  color  and  bound  by  three 
Bteel  hoops.   Four  pronged  10  in.  cypress 
dasher  block,  cannot  slip  or  crack.  Gear- 
ing is  durable;  roller  bearings:  easy  to 
run.    Tub  is  supported  by  three  legs 
bolted  into  iron  sockets,  dl^^ 
Does  not  tear  clothes.  ^»'*'»^w 

No  Money  In  Advance 
Kitchen 

No  Money  Cabinet 
In  Advance  Bargain 

No.  IVIH104.  Convenient 
Kitchen  Cabinet  made  of 
satin  walnut  with  smooth- 
ly sanded  finish.  Base 
has  whitewood  table  top 
42x26  inches.  Handy  slid- 
ing breadboard,  two  cut- 
lery drawers  and  two 
Eliding  flour  bins  each  of 
BO  lbs.  capacity.  Top  has 
two  cupboards  with  glass 
doors,  tilting  sugar  bin 
open  shelf  space, 
utility  drawers. 


Hercules  Never-Leak  Roofing  Bargain 

Hercules  Never-Leak  Flint  Surfaced  Reversible  Roofing.  Outlasts  any  other 
roofing  made,  will  not  leak  or  dry  out,  or  crack.  Adds  to  appearance  of  any  building.  Of 
exceptionally  high  quality— best  long  fibre  wool  felt  obtainable.  Mechanically  saturated 
with  Dest  water-proofing  compound  known,  pure  asphalt.  Coated  one  side  with  fine  flint 
sand.  Lay  either  side  to  weather,  over  old  shin^jles  if  desired.  Each  roll  complete,  32  in. 
wide,  contains  108  sq.  ft.  Nails  and  cement  mcluded.  We  control  entire  output  and 
guarantee  that  not  one  ounce  of  inferior  material  is  used.  Don't  buy  roofing  anywhere 
until  you  send  for  samples  and  make  comparisons,  or  order  direct  from  this  advertise- 
ment. Our  binding  guarantee  protects  you.  Remarkable  Roofing  Bargains  at  ourprices. 

No.  MH117.  1  Ply.  Wght.  35  His.,  Guaranteed.  Price  per  roll  $0.95 
No.  MH117.  2  Ply.  Wght.  45  lbs..  Guaranteed.  Price  per  roll  1.25 
No.  mUl.3  Ply.  Wght.  55  lbs..      Guaranteed.       Price  per  roll  1.58 


Pay  In 

3, 6,9 
and  12 
Months 


No  Money 
In  Atlvance 

,  handy  spice  drawers  and  two 

^  ^  .   A  bargain  such  as  '7^^ 

you  will  be  greatly  pleased  with.     ^lOa  /  O 

Dress  Form  Bargain  ??^onde" •  dJ^I 

Form  Positively  the  only  dress  form  that  can  be 
adjusted  separately  for  neck,  shoulders,  bust, 
waist,  hips,  skirts,  etc.  A  school  girl  can  operate 
it.  No  mechanism  to  bother  with,  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  Once  set,  adjustment  won't  slip. 
Punctureless  and  practically  unbreakable.  A 
household  necessity.  Saves  cost  of  making  and 
you  obtain  a  stylish  perfect  1  O  OO 

A  wonderful  value  at  Jii  W  ■  90 

Guaranteed  Ready  iVIixed 
Paint  Bargain 

Rexkote  Ready  Mixed  Paint  is  made  of  the  best  and 
purest  ingredients,  made  to  give  unusual  satis- 
faction and  a  lasting  testimonial  of  Hartman 
great  values.  We  control  the  output  and  can 
guarantee  Rexkote  against  peeling,  blistering, 
chalking  or  rubbing  off,  and  to  spread  easier, 
cover  more  surface,  make  a  better  finish  and 
last  longer  than  any  other  paint  regardless 
of  brand  or  price. 
Either  you  or  a 
ainter  may  use 
iexkote  with 
equally  satisfactory  results.  Don'tneg- 
lect  any  building  you  own  when  we 
sell  guaranteed  paint  at  these  prices 
and  give  3,  6,  9  and  12  months  to  pay. 
Order  from  this  advertisement— our 

f uarantee  protects  you.  Send  for 
ree  paint  book  and  color  card. 
No.  MH 118  House  PaintOI  AO 
all  colors  and  shades.  paLV'-Wt 
No.  MH118.  Barn  Paint  CQn 
all  colors  and  shades,  gallon  UIJU 
No.  MH118.  Roof  Paint  COp 
black  only,  per  gallon  u&b 


EARN  THIS  ROCKER 

IN  ONE  DAV 
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We  Give 

This  Fine 
Upholstered  ROCKER 

For  Selling 
Only  30 


of  these 

7-Bar 
Boxes  of 

Highest 
Grade  Toilet 
Soap  shown 

below 

at  50c 

Per  Box. 

NO  CASH 

Required 


Just  sign  the  Coupon  below,  giving  refer- 
ences and  we  will  send  you  the  30  boxes  of  Soap 
together  with  the  Rocker,  and  allow  you  thirty  days 
to  sell  the  Soap  before  sending  payment.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction.  If  shipment  is  not  satisfactory, 
it  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  chTcaco 

y»*iiu«iujimuiiiiMulliiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii«r*»'i'i'"""i""""'**""J 

£  CROFTS  a  REED  CO.,   Dept.  B  63    Chicago,  III.  E 

s  Please  Bhip  to  my  address  80  7-bar  boxes  of  Assorted  : 
s  Soap  and  Kocker  No.  90228.  I  agrea  to  sell  the  soap  at  : 
:  EOc  a  box  aad  send  yoa  tl&.OO  within  30  days.  : 


 ■■■■iiiiiiii"  ■■■iiiiiuniuuu(26S» 


LBiceCur'tains 
FREE  TO  LADIES 


Send  no  mone>.  SEmply 
name  and  address.    We  will 
send  you   pt-stpaid  13  boxes 
famous  White  CloTerine 
Salve,  also  12  beautiful  art  pic- 
tures.ie  x30in   Give  picturefree 

with  each  box  of  Cloverine  you  sell, 
at  25c.    Return  the  f  3  collected  and  we 
will  send  yoa  six  (three  pair)  magnificent  Kot- 
tlngham  Lace  Curtains,  nearly  3  yds.  long.  You 
will  be  proud  of  them.  Nothing  equals  CloTer- 
ine for  Cuts.  Eczema,  Piles.  Colds.  Catarrh. 
Everyone  buys  when  you  show  pictures. 
Write  Today.    Be  first  in  your  town. 

THE  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO. 

DEPT.  No.  alS       TYRONE,  PA. 


THIS  FINE  SIGNET  RING  FREE 

Real  gold  filled,  extra  qual- 
ity, handsome  finish.  Large 
signet  shield  with  engraved 
shanks.  Suitable  lor  either 
ladies'  or  gents*  wear.  Sizes 
5  tolO.  State  correct  me  asure 
OFFER:— This  beautiful 
Signet  King  given  tree  for2 
one  year  or  one  2  year  new  or 
renewal  Bubscription  at  50c.  ■ 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Pony  and  Outfit  FREE 

If  yon  want  to  own  "PeAiy" 

Cut  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  Today 

The  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club 

595  Webb  BIdg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

please  send  me  pictures  of  "Peggy"  and 
names  of  the  260  ponies  you  have  given  away, 
and  also  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of  Shetland 
ponies.  I  have  no  pony  and  want  to  join  the 
Pony  Club  and  get  "Peggy"  for  my  own. 


NAME   

P.O   -  

R.  F.  D  STATE._ 


THIS  COUPON  IS  GOOD  FOR  1111  VOTES  FOR  "PEQOY" 


Our  Spring  Fashions 


WB  HOPE  all  readers  who  do  sewing  will  notice  the  handsome  patterns  we  offer. 
AMERICAN  FARMING  patterns  are  designed  for  the  home  dressmaker  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  using  them.  From  time  to  tlnie  you 
will  find  just  what  you  want,  simple  In  style  and  easy  to  make.  If  you  study  the 
style  you  want  and  get  the  pattern,  you  will  know  just  how  much  goods  to  buy. 
Without  a  pattern  It  Is  difflcult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  materials  required. 
With  each  issue  of  AMERICAN  FARMING  a  new  set  of  patterns  are  provided,  so 
you  have  the  newest  styles  as  they  come  out. 

Order  all  patterns  by  number  given.  Be  sure  to  give  bust  measure  for  waist 
patterns,  waist  measure  for  skirts  and  age  for  children's  patterns.  Write  Plain. 
Enclose  price  of  pattern  and  address  your  letter  to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Farming, 
537  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Cblcaffo,  lU.  ,  „  ,  ,  „,  .» 

7096. — Xiadles'  Apron.  Empire  style  and  with  short  sleeves.  Cut  in  sizes  34  to 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  Price,  10  cents.  7110.  Boys'  BosBlan  Suit  with  removable 
shield  and  straight  or  bloomer  trousers.  Cut  In  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Price.  10 
cents  7106. — Iiadies'  Dressing'  Sacqne  which  can  be  made  with  either  the  long  or 
short  sleeves.  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Price,  10  cents.  7132. — 
Girls'  Dress  suitable  for  gingham  or  serge.  Skirt  is  cut  In  two  pieces.  Cut  in  sizes 
6  to  14  vears.  Price,  10  cents.  7107. — Xiadles'  Dress  with  attached  four-gored  skirt. 
Cut  In  s"izes  34  to  44  inches.  Price  of  pattern.  10  cents.  7097. — CWldren's  Rompers, 
cut  In  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Price,  10  cents.  7116.— Ladles'  Empire  Nierhtjrown^ 
cut  In  sizes  34  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Price,  10  cents.  7119. — ChUdren  s  Set  oi 
Underwear,  consisting  of  a  petticoat,  underwalst  and  a  pair  of  drawers.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6.  8  and  10  vears.  Price.  10  cents.  7129.— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Envelops 
Chemise  and  Drawers.  Cut  In  sizes  14.  16,  18  years.  Price.  10  cents.  7123. — Cha- 
dren's  Dress,  closing  at  the  front  and  with  a  pair  of  separate  bloomers.  Cut  In  sizes 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Price,  10  cents.  7101. — ladies'  Dress.  Two-piece  skirt  attached 
o  a  body;  either  the  long  or  short  sleeves.  Cut  in  size  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ire.  Price.  10  cents.  7111. — ladies'  Waist.  Side  of  body  and  sleeves  in  one  piece. 
)ut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Price.  10  cents.  7090. — Girls'  Dress,  suit- 
able for  linen  or  serge  or  broadcloth.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front.  Cut  In  sizes 
6  to  12  years.  Price,  10  cents.  7098. — ladles'  Shirt  Waist,  suitable  for  madras  or 
crepe  de  chine.  The  long  or  short  sleeves  can  be  used.  Cut  In  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Price.  10  cents.  7120. — ladles'  Dress  with  closing  at  the  right  siae 
of  the  front.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores.  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Price,  10  cents.  7105. — ladies'  Apron,  having  long  or  short  sleeves:  also  cap. 
Cut  In  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Price,  10  cents.  7089. — Children  s  OM 
Piece  Apron.  Suitable  for  linen,  gingham  or  calico.  Cut  in  sizes  2  to  12  yeara. 
Price,  10  cents.  7104. — ladles'  Circular  Sklxt,  with  yoke.  The  regulation  or  hlgn 
waistline  can  be  used.  Cut  In  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Price,  10  cents. 
7033. — Children's  Dress,  closing  at  the  back,  with  long  or  short  sleeves.  Cut  in  sues 
2  to  8  years.  Price.  10  cents.  7099. — ladles'  Three  Gtored  Skirt,  with  suspenders  or 
In  the  regulation  waistline  without  suspenders.  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  Inches  w^|{H 
measure.    Price,  10  cents. 
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showing  which  way  the  wind  blows 

Handed  by  a  Friend 

I  am  very  interested  in  American  Farming. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  trucking  and  farming 
for  26  years  and  your  paper  was  handed  to 
me  by  a  friend.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see 
the  wonderful  things  it  contains.  Won't  you 
please  send  it  to  me  for  6  years  and  one  of 
^ur  telescopes? — Isaac  Kachel,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

JiOBt  Witbont  It 

have  been  taking  your  best  little  paper 
_  some  time  and  would  be  lost  without  it, 
it  contains  so  much  valuable  information. — 
IN  Brown,  Hyner,  Fa. 


A  Beal  Poultry  Sheet 

The  first  copy  of  your  paper  reached  me  this 
m.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  nearly  all  the 
,  Bultry  journals  in  the  United  States.  I  must 
say  that  the  February  issue  of  American  Farm- 
ing appeals  to  me  as  a  real  poultry  sheet.  I 
am  a  breeder  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
arid  at  the  present  time  have  10  matings,  together 
with  600  first-class  layers.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  offer  my  experience  to  your  readers  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper. — Harold  W.  Alex- 
ander, Centralia,  111. 


Worth  Bragerlngr  On 

My  neighbor  was  over  last  night  bragging  on 
American  Farming.  He  says  it  gets  better 
each  issue. — ^A.  G.,  Elizabethtown,  O. 

Ideas  of  Benefit 

I  have  been  looking  over  American  Farming 
and  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  it.  I  gained 
several  ideas  from  it  that  were  of  benefit  to 
me  in  my  work. — R.  E.  Crouch,  Columbus,  O. 


One  for  Tenant,  One  for  Self 

On  the  30th  I  discovered  a  copy  of  the 
February  number  of  your  journal.  I  found  it 
so  rich  in  good  ideas  that  I  enclose  50  cents 
for  two  subscriptions — one  for  my  tenant  and 
for  for  myself. — William  H.  Howard,  Le  Roy, 
III. 


Savlngf  Copies  for  Beference 

I  should  like  to  know  how  much  you  want 
for  the  Improved  Emerson  Binder.  I  should 
like  to  keep  my  copies  of  American  Farming 
so  that  I  can  refer  back  to  them  when  needed. 
I  haven't  been  very  long  in  this  country,  but 
your  paper  of  farming  is  in  my  mind  a  very 
handy  one.  I've  had  it  for  a  few  months  and 
I  am  thinking  of  having  it  regular  of  you. — 
W.  W.  Morris,  Renton,  Wash. 


Not  Often  Enontrh 

I  enjoy  reading  your  paper  very  much.  I 
wish  it  came  every  week. — Malcolm  Bunker, 
Nantucket,  Mass. 


Bnjoys  the  Household  Department 

We  receive  American  Farming  and  enjoy  it. 
I  always  look  for  the  Household  Department. 
— Mrs.  Zeilmar  Patrick,  Peterson,  Iowa. 

All  His  Nelgrhhors  Want  It 

I  have  never  received  a  farm  paper  that  I 
like  so  well  as  American  Farming.  My  neigh- 
bors all  want  to  subscribe  for  it  just  as  soon 
qs  I  show  them  a  copy.  I  intend  to  send  you 
more  subscriptions. — H.  A.  Jones,  South  Dakota. 


Beaches  Frofressive  Farmers 

It  is  apparent  that  American  Farming  reaches 
the  progressive  farmer.  I  wish  your  publica- 
tion the  excellent  success  that  it  seems  to  merit. 
— D.  B.  C,  Cook  Co.,  111. 


We're  Rot  Farticnlar  About  the  "Iilttle" 
Either 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your  "best 
little  farm  paper."  I  can't  say  that  I  like  the 
term  "little"  very  much,  however.  By  the  kind 
of  material  you  publish  you  don't  deserve  to 
remain  "little"  very  long.  I  hope  advertisers 
Come  to  appreciate  your  power  right  soon,  so 
vnii  "in"  li?ve  all  the  space  you  need  to  give 
US  all  the  best  things  in  farming  and  country 
work  each  month.  More  power  to  your  elbow, 
«ay  I.  It  has  been  almost  a  year  since  Ameri- 
can Farming  started  coming.  It  has  grown 
better  and  better,  but  I  want  to  give  you  the 
kind  of  support  that  will  enable  your  second 
year  to  make  your  first  look  like  a  prospectus 
jn  comparison  to  the  encyclopedia. — H.  j.  A., 
Ohio  Co.,  Ind. 


COPIES  WANTED 

We  want  a  few  copies  of  the  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  issue  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
If  you  have  a  complete  copy  that  you 
can  spare  us,  forward  it  at  once.  We 
\vill  be  glad  to  extend  your  subscrip- 
tion for  three  years  upon  receipt  of  it. 
— The  Editor. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWER  GARDEN 
FREE 

10  Choice 

VARIETIES 

Our  wonderful  new  flower  collection 

Fine  Fresh  Seeds 
of  Blossoms 

This  collection  of  seeds  will  produce  a  perfect  cloud  of  bloom 
and  fragrance  from  early  summer  until  the  snows  of  winter, 
new  beauties  and  wonders  will  open  each  day.  It  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  the  dear  old  favorites  appear.  You  can 
have  bushels  of  blossoms  for  bouquets,  vases,  and  to  give  away. 

GORGEOUS  COMBINATIONS  OF  SHADES  AND  COLORS 

Each  packase  contains  full  and  complete  directions  for  Planting 

Sweet  Peas — Mixed  varieties  of  deli-  ForRet-me-nOtS— Muted;  beauti  f  ul 
cate  tints;  produce  abundantflow-  clusters  of  fine  delicate  flowers, 
ers  of  largest  size.  Excites  envy  of  every  one. 

Galllardia — Extraordinary  large  and  (sler— Most  popular  garden  variety, 
free  flowering.  Quite  hardy.  Very  Blooms  profusely— lasting  quality, 
showy.  Petunia — Choice  mixed ;  fine  for  beds. 

Candytuft — Mixed.  Many  colors.  Very     window  boxes  and  vases.  Blooms 

fragrant.   Popular  border  plant,     until  frost. 
Dlanthos— (Mixed)  Carnation  shaped.  Zinnia— Mammoth  mixed;  double 
Quickly  becomes  a  mass  0  f  sweet    formed  flowers;  very  showy;  a 
scented  blooms.  general  favorite. 

Pansy — Rainbow  mbtture.  Rich  colors  Poppy— Choice  old-fashioned  varie- 
of  the  giant  flowered  type.        ties.   Splendid  blooms  of  the 
most  brilhant  colors. 

American  Farming  publishes  only  the  newest  and 
best  in  modem  agriculture  for  the  Farmer,  the 
Stockman,  Dairyman,  Poultryman,  Gardener,  for 
Mother,  for  the  Boys  and  the  Girls.  All  find 
something  of  interest  and  value  within  its  columns. 


OUR  OFFER 


Send  25  cents  for  a  new  or 
renewal  yearly  subscription, 
and  we  will  forward  you  this 
beautiful  FLOWER  COLLECTION  free  and  post- 
paid.  But  send  it  at  once— make  sure  of  this 
tremendous  bargain. 

American  Farming,  10  Seed  Dept.,  Chicago 


Beautiful  Garden  of  Roses  Free 


WITH  AMERICAN  FARMING 
3  YEARS  FOR  50c. 

WHAT  flowerismore  uni- 
versally loved  than  the 
Rose?  "A  Garden  of 
Roses"  inspires  thoughts  of 
beauty  so  rare  and  sentiments 
Bo  precious  words  lack  the 
power  to  express  or  describe 
them.  Rose  time  is  coming. 
Roses,  glorious  Roses,  armfuls 
of  them,  all  summer  long. 

THESE  GLORIOUS  ROSES  BLOOM  THIS  YEAR 

The  exquisite  varieties  contained  in  this  match- 
less collection  are  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  hardy  ever-blooming  class.  They  will  grow 
luxuriantly,  bloom  profusely  the  first  year  and 
continue  to  bloom  year  after  year;  bearing  great 
loads  of  flowers  of  wonderfully  exquisite  coloring 
and  fragrance. 

Wonderful  Collection  of  Roses 

8  Superb  Varieties —  8  Splendid  Bushes 

1.  Climbing  American  Beauty —  "The  Queen  of  Flow- 
ers"— each  3  to  4  inches  across,  vivid  rosy-crimson  in  color 
with  the  same  delicious  fragrance  of  the  American  Beauty. 
Blooms  entire  season. 

2.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria — Full  double  roses,  color 
delicate  tints  of  creamy  white. 

3.  Rosemary — Great  masses  most  fragrant  roses  of  rich 
silvery  pink.  .        ,     , , 

4.  Rena  Robbins  —  New  ideal  garden  variety  of  golden- 
yellow  roses. 

5.  Robin  Hood — Unequalled  for  intense  and  dazzling  color; 
double  roses,  a  glorious  rosy-scarlet. 

6.  Maiden's  Blush — Large  double  roses,  which  delicately 
blend  beautiful  rose  tints  shading  into  creamy  white. 

7.  White  Cochet — One  of  the  finest  double  snow-white 
roses  in  cultivation. 

8.  La  France — A  soft  silvery  pink,  exceedingly  sweet,  pos- 
sessing delicious  La  France  perfume. 

American  Farming  is  the  brightest,  livest,  most  interesting 
farm  and  home  magazine  published.  Read  with  profit  and 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  family  all  the  year  found. 

Send  50c  for  2  one-year  or  one  S^year  sub- 
scription,new  or  renewal,  and  we  will  ship  the 
entire  collection  of  eight  Rose  Bushes.  Each 
collection  is  carefully  wrapped  in  damp  moss  accompanied  by 
all  necessary  directions  for  planting  and  caring  for  roses  and 
sent  direct  from  the  Rose  Garden,  all  charges  prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

American  Farming,  10  Rose  Dept.,  Chicago 
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T 11  Send  YouThis  Big  Can 

of  CORONA 

i^ost  Paid 


WooT 

Al 


IT  WILL  CURE 

Hard  and  Contracted  Feet, 
Mud  Fever,  Split  Hoofs,  Corns, 
Grease  Heel,  Thrush,  Quarter 
Crack,  Cuts,  Barb  Wire 
Wounds,  Sore  Teats  of  Cows, 
Ulcers,  etc. 

Our  Guarantee  is  on  the 
Lid  of  Every  Can. 

I  have  sent  out  over  1.000,000 
cans  the  past  eij7ht  months. and 
now  have  more  than  that  num- 
ber of  satisfied  customers.  You 
need  it;  I  have  it  for  you.  and 
you  can  try  it  out  on  the  "be- 
fore you  pay"  plan.  Now.  all 
1  ask  is  a  fair,  square  trial  on 
ite  merita.        C.  (I.  Philtipn. 


PROOF! 


Corona  Mfg.  Co. 


Kt-nton.  Ohio 
ived  the 
i:ht  and 
St  as 


i  just  as 
front 


Dear  Sirs: — I  have  re 
Corona  Wool  Fat  all 
have  tried  it  and  it  woi 
you  recommend  and  ev 
My  hone  waa  Borc  in 
feet  and  Bbo  could  hardly  ir<--t  < 
of  the  barn,  and  In  two  wecltfl 
time  she  improved  ao  much  thut 
•he  waa  Ba  limber  as  ever,  and 
our  blacksmith  etatod  that  he 
never  saw  anything  aa  irood  an 
Corona  Wool  Fat. 

Sincerely,  T.  J.  Tishell 


Vlorth  Ruah.  N.  Y. 


Corona  Mfff.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio 
Dear  Sirs:—!  have  had  several 
cana  of  your  Corona  Wool  Fat 
and  it  has  riven  arood  satiafBc- 
tion,  and  as  I  waa  unable  to  get 
any  m  this  aoction  I  wrote  to  you. 
Pleaae  send  me  price  list  of  your 
Corona  Wool  Fat  Ointment.  I 
used  it  on  a  horse  that  had  a  very 
bad  quarter  crack,  and  by  spnnic 
it  waa  KTown  down  and  clear  out, 
and  I  never  let  him  stand  a  day 
with  it.  I  think  it  is  tho  beet  pre- 
paration I  ever  used  for  all  kinda 
ofBorea.        Fred  Stout. 

Monroe.  N.  J. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio 
Dear  Sirs:  — Havinif  been  in  the 
dairy  busmeau  all  my  life  and  us 
all  dairymtn  will  affrec  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  keep  their  horst^H 
iroins  sound.  I  with  the  help  of 
the  Bhoeinsr  smith  were  kept  at 
our  wlta  end  until  a  friend  of 
mine  told  me  of  Corona.  It  cer- 
tainly does  the  work.  Kvery  horse 
is  eoxne  sound  and  when  it  cornea 
to  sore  tcata  on  cows  you  have 
certainly  solved  the  problem.  In 
fact,  my  stable  and  bam  boys  all 
swear  by  Corona  and  the  best 
part  of  it  is,  it  is  just  aa  good  for 
a  man  aa  for  a  home  or  cow. 

Wishinff  you  the  eucceas  that  ia 
due  you,  1  remain. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Robt,  T.  Armil. 
Prop.  Oak  wood  Dairy  Farrmi, 

Davenport,  la. 


SIMPLY  mail  me  the  coupon 
below  and  I'll  send  you  this  big 
can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat— the 
greatest  preparation  ever  put  on  the  mar- 
ket for  Cracked  and  Split  Hoofs,  Con- 
tracted Feet,  Corns,  Grease  Heel,  Thrush, 
Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Teats 
of  Cows,  etc.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  before  you  pay  me  a  single 
cent,  that  here  is  a  preparation  you  can't  afford  to  be  without. 
I  want  to  send  you,  postpaid,  this  big  can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat  on 

20  Pays'  Free  Trial 

I  want  to  show  you  that  you  can  keep  your  horses'  hoofs  in  the  finest  condition  with 
it— take  out  all  foot  soreness,  cure  all  flesh  wounds,  etc.,  and  do  it  quickly. 

I  want  you  to  try  this  wonderful  healing  ointment  at  my  risk— not  yours. 
Try  it  on  any  case  you  have — apply  part  or  all  of  it.  At  the  end  of  20  days  if 
you  are  perfectly  satisfied,  send  me  only  50c  for  the  big  trial  can.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied,  tell  me  so  and  you  won't  owe  me  a  penny. 

Corona  Wool  Fat 

The  Wonderful  Healing  Ointment 

is  extracted  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep  and  is  the  only  remedy  that 
will  penetrate  the  shell  of  a  horse's  hoof— take  out  the  soreness  and  grow  new 
hoof.  Corona  Wool  Fat  does  not  bum,  blister  or  cause  suffering.  It  is  a 
cooling,  healing,  penetrating  ointment,  quick  in  action,  heals  without  leaving 
a  scar.   Read  these  letters— we  have  thousands  more  like  them: 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— Corona  Wool  Fat  is  the 
best  thing  I  have  ever  used  for  hard 
and  contracted  feet  of  horses.  I  have 
used  about  all  kinds. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  D.  Jamison, 

Bridgewater,  Maine. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— I  like  Corona  Wool  Fat.  I 
think  it  is  fine  to  heal  sores  and  cuts,  and 
can  truly  recommend  it  to  any  one  need- 
ing a  good  healing  salve. 

Yours  truly, 

Dewitt  Conrad, 
23  State  St.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  SIMPLY  WAIL  COUPON 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  When  you  receive  the  Corona  Wool  Fat — 
try  it— watch  results— then  if  satisfied  send  me  only  50c— if  not  satisfied,  just  write 
and  tell  me  so  and  I'll  charge  you  nothing.  Write  for  the  big  trial  can  now.  Re- 
member, I  send  it  postpaid.  You  risk  nothing  in  testing  it.  Will  keep  your  horses 
in  working  condition  and  put  them  in  selling  condition.    I  take  all  the  risk. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co., 


C.  6.  PHILLIPS, 
Manager 


10  Corona  BIk.,  Kenton,  0 


20  Day's  FREE 


CORONA  MFG.  CO.,        10  Corona  Block 
Kenton,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  me  the  trial  can  of  your  Corona 
Wool  Fat.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  use  this  for  20  days  in 
accordance  with  directions,  and  if  I  am  satisfied  with  the  results 
1  will  send  yoo  60  cents  to  pay  for  it  If  it  does  not  do  as  you 
claim  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

Name   


Before  and  After  a 
Bad  Case  of  Scralcliet 


Cracked  Hoofs  Be- 
fore and  After  Using 
Corona  Wool  Fat 


1 


Corona  Heals  Barb 
INire  Cuts  Smoothly 


Crease  Heel  Before  and 
After  Using  Corona 
Wool  Fat 


Haala  Inflamed  Cowa  DddM 


County 
State 


State  ailment  you  intend  to  test  it  on 


Farmers,  stockmen  and  BlacksmUhs  ^^."^"^■^^^"rL^o'^ 

,UWW  WVW  ^^^^  a  cure  by  usmg  Coron.  Wool  Fat.  there  IS  no 
other  remedy  or  healing  ointment  that  will  do  the  work  as  well.  C.  O.  PHH.L^Ii-a. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


■niiiit  niRi  nnunmnrmiuini 


SUGAR  21c  PER  LB. 


And  This  Fine  Rocker  EXTRA 


WITH  OUR  BIC  BARGAIN 


introductory  Grocery  Offer 

Special  to  Readers  of 

American  Fariviing 

We  will  send  you  this  Big  Bargain  List  of 
Grocery  Products  including  25  lbs.  of  Sugar ,  and 
over  twenty  other  products  which  every  house- 
wife uses  every  day — all  for  only  $12.50.  Besides  we 
will  give  you  one  of  these  comfortable,  massive,  solid 
Oak  Rockers  Free  of  Charge.  This 
is  such  a  wonderful  bargain — such  a 
big  value,  that  you  will  wonder  how 
we  can  offer  so  much  for  only  S12.50. 
We  do  this  to  introduce  our  guaran- 
teed products  into  the  home  of  every 
reader  of  American  Farming.  We 
want  to  prove  to  you  with  this 
Trial  Order,  that  our  direct  Factory- 
to-Home  Plan  of  dealing  gives  you 
nearly  double  the  value  that  you  can 
secure  elsewhere  without  extra  cost. 
We  import  and  manufacture  our  own 
goods  and  sell  them  direct  to  the  home 
— without  added  cost  of  middle- 
men— and  you  get  the  benefit  in  in- 
creased value.  We  want  every  house- 
wife to  take  advantage  of  this  wonder- 
ful opportunity.  This  Big  Bargain 
Offer  may  not  appear  again.  Food 
prices  are  going  up  every  day.  Now 
is  the  time  for  you  to  lay  in  a  supply 
of  these  household  necessities.  Send 
in  your  order  today.  You  take  no 
risk.     Our  Money  Back   Guarantee  ^ 

makes  you  absolutely  safe.  Remember,  this 
Big  Bargain  List  of  Groceries  and  this  com- 
fortable, upholstered  Oak  Rocker,  all  tor 
only  (I2.S0. 

LIST— V 

25  lbs.  Granulated  Sugar  $ 

3  lbs.  Coffee  (unground)  

3  Ih-lb.  Pkges.  Breakfast  OaU  

3  IH-lb.  Pkgee.  Wheat  Breakfast  food. . 

2  2-01.  Bottles  LemoD  Extract  

2  2-01.  Bottles  Vanilla  Extract 


^GROCERY 


.62 
.76 
.45 
.46 

.60 
.60 

2  1-lb.  Pkges.  Ever  -ready  Tapioca  30 

1  8-01.  Jar  Peanut  Butter  

2  V4-lb.  Cans  Cream  Tartar  Baking 

Powder  

6  Cans  Pork  &  Beans  (large  siie) . . . 

2  1-lb.  Pkgs  Spaghetti  

2  I-lb.  Pkges.  Ileadv-cut  Macaroni. 


20 

.60 
.90 
.30 
.30 
.40 
.20 
46 
.20 
.20 
.16 
.08 
60 


2  H-lb  Pkges.  Shredded  Cocoanat 

2  1-lb.  Pkges.  Corn  Starch  

3  Pkges  Caramel  Padding  

2  Pkges.  Strawberry  Gelatine  

2  Pkges.  Raspberry  Gelatine   

1  12-os.  Jar  Prepared  Mus  ard   

1  Pkge.  Black  Pepper  i  ground )  

6  Cans  Lustre  Bright  Scouring  Powder 

3  Pkges.  Washing  Powder  30 

2  3-lb  Pkges.  Gloss  Starch  60 

10  Bars  Fine  Toilet  Soap  60 

10  Bais  Floating  Bath  Soap  60 

1  Pkge.  Laundry  Wax  06 

1  Pkge.  Ball  Blue  10 

SO  Bars  Family  Laundry  Soap   2  .60 

Total  $12.60 


Solid  Oak  Rocker 
No.  901  74 

Our  BlESe^t  R-n  ker  Value.  Frame 
Is  »-f  8«»ii()  genuln*-  oa«  with  a  tine, 
rich    i.o  drn  Oak  finish.  Front 
posts  and  arms  4  Inches  wtde;**'ght 
V-tnch  hquare-plndie*"  under  each 
arm :  seat  Is  extra  largte  anil  roomy 
wlib   pp-"!  t  constroetton.  meas- 
uie«2li'J0  In.  Hod er  luxuriously 
unbolt*' ere<l  In  bcttt  grade  of  black 
Imitation  leather.    Seat  smoo-h. 
back  tufted. Hack  IpSTIn.hlKh 
from  seat.   This  chal'  Is  extra 
m  sslve  In  const- notion  well 
made  and  eitr  melv  comfort- 
able.   It  Is  built  strong  and 
durable,  w  III  gli-e  nian>  years 
of  tatli-factory  service,  pre- 
tent  a  handsome  appearance, 
will  be  appreciated  by  every 
m-mber  of  the  family  and  a 
mo-t  welcome  addition  to  any 
home. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  PLEASED 


We  guarantee  ever  purchaser  perfect  satisfaction.  When  you  receive  this  ship- 
ment if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  everything— if  you  are  not  convinced  it  is  the  big- 
gest value  you  have  ever  bought  for  $12.50  anywhere— just  send  the  shipment  back 
to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money,  making  no  charge  for  a  reason- 
able amount  of  goods  consumed  in  making  this  test.  Be  just  as  critical  in  your  test 
as  you  wish— judge  for  yourself — compare  the  quality  of  our  products  with  those  you 
have  been  using — notice  their  freshness  and  superior  quality.  Note  particularly  the 
fine  flavor  of  our  coffee — the  cleansing  and  long  lasting  quality  of  our  Laundry  Soap. 
The  sugar  is  of  very  high  grade,  thoroughly  refined  and  granulated,  crystallized  and 
absolutely  clean. 

Any  test  you  make  will  prove  the  superiority  of  our  products— put  the  rocker  in  your  parloi^it 
in  it— have  every  member  of  your  family  use  it— notice  how  it  adds  to  the  furnishings  of  your  home— price 
rockers  similar  to  it  in  the  Retail  Stores,  then  you  will  appreciate  more  than  ever  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  dealing  direct  with  Crofts  &  Reed. 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  dealing  with  us— our  guarantee  is  as  good  as  a  "Gold  BonriL' 
We  have  been  in  business  for  over  26  years— we  have  advertised  m  this  paper  for  a  long  time— v%e 
have  more  than  a  million  satisfied  customers— ask  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  your  banket,  postmaster, 
or  freight  agent,  if  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  our  reliability. 


COUPON 


Crofts  &  Reed  Co.,  j 

Dspi  B-239,  Chicago,  Ills.  ! 

Enclosed  please  find  112.50  for  your  Special  Introductory  Grocery  | 
Order  and  Rocker  No.  90174.    It  is  understood  that  you  guarantee  to 

refund  my  money  and  take  the  entire  shipment  back  at  your  expense  if  | 
not  satisfactory. 


~j  FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON 

MAIL  TODAY 


Name. 


Town  . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


State. 


and  get  the  biggest  value  you  ever  received.  Now  is  the  time 
for  every  reader  of  American  Farming  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
I  staple  groceries  and  prepare  for  the  new  extra  hands  that  will  be 
hired  to  take  care  of  the  heavy  spring  work.  Remember,  we 
I  guarantee  to  take  the  entire  shipment  back  at  our  expense  and  return  your 
I  money  if  you  are  not  fully  pleased.  Fill  out  the  coupon,  send  it  to  us  to- 
'  gether  with  $12..50  and  we  will  ship  you  everything  at  once.  These  pncet 
I      guaranteed  to  June  1st.  1915,  only. 

I  CROFTS  &  REED  CO.  CHICAGO 
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Making  the  Bed  For  the  Seed 

By  David  Clayborn 


APRIL  FOOL!  Did  you  ever  get  left,  David  Clay- 
born?  I  never  thought  she'd  do  it,  but  she  did. 
She  April-fooled  me,  did  that  jolly  old  lady  called 
Dame  Nature,  to  whose  apron-strings  all  of  us  farmers 
are  tied  as  if  by  stout  whang  thongs.  That  is  to  say,  for 
all  we  may  write  and  all  we  may  do,  we  have  to  follow 
right  along  pretty  close  to  Mother  Nature  after  all.  And 
while  "I  yield  the  palm  to  nobody"  (I  got  that  phrase 
from  my  sweet  old  great-aunt,  who  used  to  run  our 
"quarterly  meetings"  at  the  church) — while  I  yield  the 
palm  to  nobody  in  advocating  every  sensible  improve- 
ment in  farming,  I  still  believe  that  Nature  is  tricky  some- 
times. At  least  she  played  an  April-fool  trick  on  me  two 
years  ago.  She  wouldn't  be  so  interesting  if  she  was 
just  the  same  every  time,  would  she? 

Two  years  ago  my  neighbor  came  driving  up  in  his 
new,  second-hand  automobile  and  intimated  to  me.  even 
while  I  was  sitting  right  there  on  the  seat  of  my  own 
gang  plow  at  the  end  of  the  "land,"  that  I  was  several 
kinds  of  a  fool.  That  wouldn't  have  made  any  particular 
difference,  only  somehow  he  and  the  season  and  the  devil 
seemed  to  have  formed  a  triple  entente  that  I  wasn't 
aware  of  at  the  time.  He  said  it  was  only  wasting  good 
time  to  put  so  much  work  on  a  piece  of  ground  just  in 
order  to  plant  seed  in  it,  and  that  we  only  lived  once,  and 
he  was  going  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  assured  me 
that  if  the  season  was  right  the  clods  would  disappear 
of  themselves,  and  that  if  it  wasn't  there  wouldn't  be  any 
use  working  anyhow.  We  went  our  ways.  It  did  each 
one  of  us  a  lot  of  good  to  air  his  own  particular  views. 
I  went  through  my  usual  work  of  seedbed  making;  he 
"hogged  in"  his  corn.  And  strange  to  say,  the  season  did 
help  him.  It  rained  every  time  just  when  it  ought  to. 
He  shucked  almost  as  much  corn  as  I  did.  That  v^^as 
what  I  call  Nature's  Anril-fool  joke.  And  it  was  on  me! 
But  last  year  it  was  different.  I  got  him  on  the  hip.  We 
each  followed  our  usual  practice,  like  mules  do.  But  the 
rains  didn't  come  just  right,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
T  cribbed  almost  twice  as  much  corn  as  he  did,  and  he 
had  in  six  acres  more. 

And  so  year  in  and  year  out  the  making  of  a  perfect 
seedbed  pays  as  well  as  anything  I  know.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  put  in  a  crop  and  that  is  to  make  a  proper 
seedbed  and  put  it  in  right.  One  thing  sure — it  doesn't 
Inirt  the  crop  a  bit  when  the  season  is  perfect,  and  when 
droueht  comes  it  is  about  the  only  sound  svstem  of  crop 
insurance  we  have.  There  is  another  thought  that  always 
makes  me  smile  as  I  plow  and  harrow  and  roll  and  drag 
nnd  harrow  again:  the  easiest  time  to  kill  weeds  is  before 
ihey  come  up.  Some  men  think  like  my  neighbor  afore- 
said, that  they  can  run  a  disk  over  the  top  of  the  ground, 
drill  the  crop  and  put  the  land  into  proper  tilth  by  cultiva- 
tion. But  they  can't.  I  tried  it  once  a  long  time  ago. 
Besides,  those  kind  of  men  do  not  cultivate  any  better 
f'--in  tiiev  plow.  One  must  have  depth  to  a  seedbed,  and 
the  onlv  way  under  the  sun  to  get  it  is  to  plow  deep.  I 
think  Poor  Richard  knew  just  what  he  was  about  when 
he  advised:  "Plow  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep."  He 
might  have  added  that  the  earlier  you  do  the  job  the 
more  rainwater  you  are  going  to  catch,  to  be  doled  out 
later  to  the  thirstv  plants.  A  well  prepared  seedbed  vvill 
take  UD  and  retain  much  more  water  than  one  to  which 
the  belated  farmer  gives  a  mere  lick  and  a  promise. 

I  was  not  nearly  so  particular  about  making  a  bed 
for  my  plants  until  I  learned  something  of  how  those 
little  rootlets  really  get  their  living.  When  a  man  under- 
stands that  each  root  hair  is  sort  of  wrapped  around  a 
soil  particle  and  that  it  takes  up  all  its  food  in  solution,  he 
«?es  the  importance  of  soil  tilth.    The  more  finely  the 


ground  is  pulverized  the  more  soil  particles  there  will  be 
from  which  the  root  hairs  may  gathej  moisture  and  plant- 
food.  I  am  rather  sure  that  the  roots  can  riot  do  much 
feeding  on  the  wind  in  the  spaces  between  big  clods. 

I  also  think  that  the  biology  of  the  soil  is  of  more 
importance  than  we  are  wont  to  imagine.  By  that  I  mean 
the  little  bacteria  that  dwell  in  the  soil  and  make  it  really 
alive.  These  little  germs  are  the  farmer's  friends  and 
require  air,  moisture  and  warmth  to  do  their  best  work. 
They  get  these  conditions  only  in  a  proper  seedbed. 

Or  I  might  put  it  this  way:  Since  the  seedbed  is  the 
layer  of  soil  from  which  most  of  the  plantfood  is  ob- 
tained; since  it  is  the  storehouse  for  moisture  which 
acts  as  a  carrier  of  plant  food:  since  it  is  where  the  organ- 
isms live  that  make  the  plantfood  available;  since  it  is 
where  the  feeding  roots  of  the  plant  are  developed;  since 
it  should  be  in  condition  to  sponge  up  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  run  off  and  wash  big  gullies;  since  it  is 
also  the  resting  place  of  the  weed  seed;  since — well,  that's 
enough  to  make  it  plain  that  the  seedbed  ought  to  be  a 
bed  well  made.  In  fact  I'd  much  rather  see  a  man  plant 
a  little  late  on  a  well  prepared  soil  than  a  little  early  on  a 
poorly  made  seedbed. 

A  proper  seedbed  has  depth.  So  our  plows  run  deep. 
They  have  plenty  of  draft  on  the  clevis  end,  a  sharp 
coulter  on  the  beam,  a  knife  edge  on  the  share,  and  of 
course,  a  soft  sheepskin  on  the  seat.  The  biggest  sheep- 
skin is  on  my  own  gang,  I  may  say  in  passing.  We  are 
careful  of  our  mares,  especially  at  first.  At  evening  the 
tender  shoulders  are  washed  with  cold  water,  and  a  sore 
shoulder  appears  to  the  driver's  disgrace.  There  is  one 
other  thing  I  always  make  sure  of  before  I  start  the 
plows — a  big  supply  of  stove  wood  in  the  woodhouse.  I 
do  not  want  to  stop  and  chop  stovewood  in  the  midst  of  a 
half-plowed  field;  but  I'd  rather  do  that  than  go  without 
apple  pie,  or  even  to  hear  a  certain  Lovely  Lady  threaten 
gleefully  to  use  the  ax  herself.  So  to  avoid  all  these  ulti- 
matums we  cut  the  wood  before  spring  work  begins. 

Then  we  plow  deep  and  straight.  It  is  an_  art  worthy 
of  a  farmer  to  turn  a  straight,  clean  furrow  with  no  trash 
showing.  And  what  a  joy  to  see  the  black  ribbon  of  fresh 
earth  spring  from  the  moldboard,  and  to  smell  the  pun- 
gent smell  of  wet  dirt!    It's  worth  living  for — that. 

On  well  drained  land  of  average  fertility  and  tilth,  one 
should  plow  as  deeply  as  possible.  The  deeper  the  plow 
runs  that  much  deeper  the  earth  is  stirred  and  pulverized, 
that  much  deeper  the  rain  and  air  penetrate  freely,  that 
much  deeper  the  plant  food  is  made  ready  for  use,  and 
that  much  more  feeding  the  little  roots  have.  Then,  too, 
plants  anchor  more  stoutly  where  the  earth  is  in  good 
tilth.  In  deep-plowed  ground  then,  the  plant  starts  better, 
feeds  better  and  grows  better. 

After  the  plowing  is  done  one  must  see  that  the 
ground  is  pulverized.  I  like  those  little  new-fangled  har- 
row do-iiggers  that  fit  right  on  behind  the  plow  pretty 
well.  Then  we  usually  go  over  it  with  a  clod-crushing 
roller  and  follow  that  with  the  sulky  harrow  or  planker. 
And  if  it  is  a  particularly  tough  proposition  there  is  al- 
ways the  disc-harrow.  The  disc-harrow  will  settle  any- 
thing, I  guess,  because  it  cuts  up  so. 

Not  only  must  the  seedbed  be  deep  and  well  pulver- 
ized, but  it  must  be  f^rm.  There  should  be_  an  intimate 
relation  between  soil  particle  and  soil  particle  and  be- 
tween seedbed  and  subsoil.  I  imagine  that  the  subsoil  in- 
fluence is  forgotten  too  often.  If  we  remember  that 
water  comes  up  through  the  soil  as  through  a  lot  of  glass 
lubes,  we  see  the  necessity  for  a  firm  seedbed.  No  seeds 
thrive  in  a  bed  that  has  no  body,  is  all  scattered  out.  I 
don't  blame  them;  I  don't  care  for  those  old  feather- 
beds  where  the  feathers  were  so  few  and  far  between  that 
they  didn't  seem  to  associate  in  the  tick.  The  roller,  the 
planter  and  the  smoothing  harrow  usually  "settle"  the 
firmness  of  the  seedbed,  however.  In  fact,  it  is  like  most 
every  job,  if  you  keep  working  at  it  you  are  probably 
doing  the  right  thing. 

A  dust  mulch  is  as  important  before  planting  as 
after.  It  keeps  the  sun  from  stealing  the  water  by  evapo- 
ration. Therefore,  soon  after  every  rain  the  farmer's  duty 
is  plain — harrow. 

Many  men  make  a  mistake  of  getting  fidgety  after 
rains,  especially  in  plowing  season.  Never  plow  when 
it  is  too  wet.   Better  grease  the  harness  (Continued  on  page  M) 
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Crop  Rotation  and  Profitable  Farming 

By  W.  J.  Henceroth 

of  the  Middle  West  Soil  Improvement  Committee 


RECENTLY  a  number  of 
Southern  bankers  refused 
to  make  loans  to  farmers 
who  continued  to  grow  cotton 
exclusively  Cotton  represents 
a  year's  work.  When  the  yield 
is  heavy,  the  quality  good  and 
the  price  high,  there  is  plenty 
of  money  to  pay  for  labor,  store 
bills,  bank  loans,  taxes  and  per- 
haps a  mortgage  on  the  plan- 
tation; but  when  the  crop  is 
poor  or  prices  low  the  business 
of  Southern  country  and  town 
is  demoralized  and  a  critical 
condition  confronts  not  only  the 
planter  but  the  entire  commu- 
nity as  well. 

This  year  the  planter  could 
not  realize  on  his  crop  to  good 
advantage  on  account  of  the 
war's  closing  his  European 
market.  If  the  storekeeper 
took  the  crop  to  satisfy  his 
claims,  he  was  little  better  off 
than  the  farmer,  as  he  could  not 
sell  the  cotton  at  a  fair  price. 
The  farmer  was  left  with  no  re- 
sources for  the  coming  year. 
Because  of  that  one-crop-sys- 
tem the  South  is  in  dire  need. 
It  is  the  old  familiar  case  of 
"all  the  eggs  in  one  basket"; 
and  then  the  basket  dropped. 
Had  Southern  farmers  been 
practicing  a  reasonable  rotation 
of  crops  they  would  not  have 
suffered  so  htavily  during  these 
trying  times. 
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Every  one-crop  region  is 
operating  in  the  danger  zone  and  the  farmers  of  such 
communities  suffer  more  frequently  and  severely  from 
crop  failure  or  low  prices  than  where  two  or  more  suit- 
able crops  are  grown.  Many  potato  growers  are  suffer- 
ing on  account  of  exceptional  low  prices.  Had  the  war 
not  boosted  the  value  of  their  product  they  would  be 
even  worse  off.  Some  of  the  Michigan  potato  men  are 
growing  other  marketable  crops,  beans  for  example,  which 
are  selling  at  double  the  usual  price.  Had  the  cotton 
farmer  of  the  South  put  part  of  his  land  to  some  other 
crop,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  as  fortunate  as  the 
potato  and  bean  farmer  of  the  North. 

"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life"  runs  the  old  adage.  Ro- 
tation of  crops  should  be  the  "safety  first"  slogan  of  the 
American  farming  public.  Rotation  means  a  turning  over 
or  a  going  in  cycles.  The  shorter  the  cycle  the  better  the 
rotation,  provided  certain  fundamental  facts  are  observed. 
Rotations  are  usually  designated  as  two,  three,  four  or 
five-year  rotations,  depending  on  the  number  of  crops 
grown  during  the  cycle.  A  system  that  includes  one  crop 
each  of  corn,  oats  and  clover  is  a  three-year  rotation. 
This  is  a  common  and  very  good  rotation  in  many  parts 
of  the  middle  west,  especially  where  good  yields  of  all 
these  crops  can  be  secured.  Where  the  soil  is  especially 
well  stored  with  organic  matter  it  is  often  more  profit- 
able to  grow  clover  less  frequently.  In  such  cases  a  four- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  corn,  oats  or  wheat,  and  clover, 
or  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  clover  are  more  desirable. 

When  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the 
organic  content  of  the  soil  the  rotation  should  include  a 
legume  and  be  not  longer  than  three  years,  or  include  two 
or  more  legumes  and  be  from  four  to  six  years  in  length. 
A  rotation  of  corn,  soy  beans  or  cowpeas,  oats,  wheat 
and  clover  makes  an  excellent  long  rotation  for  increas- 
ing the  organic  content  of  the  soil.  If  the  second  crop 
of  clover  is  plowed  under,  the  organic  matter  and  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil  will  be  materially  increased.  Wheat  may 
be  substituted  for  oats  when  it  gives  more  profitable  yields 
per  acre.  In  some  regions  barley  or  rye  also  replaces 
the  oats.  A  good  rotation  in  a  potato-growing  section  is 
clover,  potatoes  and  small  grain.  By  replacing  the  po- 
tatoes with  beans  or  sugar  beets  we  have  a  splendid  rota- 
tion for  the  farms  where  one  or  both  of  these  crops  are 
grown.  Quite  a  number  of  middle  west  farmers  are 
draining  low,  swampy  land.  Here  it  is  frequently  advis- 
able to  grow  corn  for  several  years  in  order  to  conquer 
this  wild  land.  Afterwards  a  rotation  of  corn,  corn,  oats 
or  wheat,  and  clover  may  be  instituted  and  is  an  excellent 


rotation  for  such  land.  Al- 
falfa in  a  rotation  offers  a 
special  problem  in  itself.  For 
best  results  alfalfa  should  stand 
from  three  to  five  years.  For 
instance,  if  you  are  running  a 
three-year  rotation  and  desire 
to  grow  alfalfa  it  is  best  to 
make  four  equal  divisions  of 
your  land  and  grow  alfalfa  on 
one  part  and  continue  the  regu- 
lar rotation  on  the  remainder. 
When  ready  to  break  up  the  al- 
falfa sod  it  may  be  included  in 
the  regular  rotation  and  alfalfa 
sown  on  another  field.  The 
same  principle  will  work  for 
any  length  of  rotation. 

The  crops  in  a  rotation 
should  be  suited  to  the  farmer, 
his  farm  and  his  local  condi- 
tions. A  crop  should  not  be 
^rown  because  the  farmer  likes 
It  if  the  soil  of  his  farm  is 
not  suited  to  that  crop;  neither 
should  it  be  included  in  the  ro- 
tation if  it  is  not  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Like  community 
breeding  in  the  dairy  cattle 
business,  a  better  market  for  a 
crop  is  assured  if  a  number  of 
farmers  in  the  same  region 
grow  similar  crops.  It  is  not 
dasirable  to  have  two  crops  in 
the  rotation  which  must  be 
planted,  tended  or  harvested  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year.  A« 
far  as  possible,  such  crops 
should  be  grown  that  the  work 
of  the  men  and  teams  will  be 
equalized  throughout  the  year.  Our  horses  have  too  many 
idle  days  on  the  farm,  hence  it  is  more  economical  if 
they  can  be  used  for  tending  one  crop  when  the  others 
need  no  attention.  Horse  labor  constitutes  the  largest 
single  item  of  expense  on  the  ordinary  farm. 

Many  American  Farmers  prefer  to  include  at  least 
one  "money"  or  marketable  crop  in  their  rotation.  On 
most  farms,  unless  we  except  the  specialized  live  stock 
farm,  this  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  Even  on  the  dairy  farm 
it  will  be  found  profitable  to  grow  one  crop  to  sell.  More 
money  will  be  realized  from  the  use  of  the  manure  if  it 
is  applied  over  a  larger  acreage  than  if  concentrated  on  a 
small  area  for  growing  feed  for  the  dairy  herd  alone.  It  is 
economical,  when  possible,  to  grow  two  or  more  crops 
from  one  plowing,  as  the  cost  of  the  extra  plowing  is 
saved. 

A  deep-rooted  crop  improves  any  rotation,  as  the 
roots  penetrate  deep  into  the  soil,  loosens  it  and  add  or- 
ganic matter,  which  increases  the  aeration  and  water-hold- 
ing capacity.  At  the  same  time,  the  plant  food  of  the 
deep  soil  is  brought  to  the  surface  where  succeeding  crops 
can  use  it.  Some  of  our  legumes  have  all  of  these  good 
qualities.  It  is  a  time-worn  adage  that  "any  system  of 
crops  that  does  not  include  one  or  more  legumes  is  not 
a  rotation."  So  every  good  rotation  has  at  least  one 
legume.  Legumes  furnish  large  amounts  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  roughage  high  in  protein  necessary  for  balanc- 
ing feeding  rations.  They  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  besides 
loosening  it  up  and  bringing  plant  food  from  the  lower 
levels. 

Crops  that  differ  in  their  plant  food  requirements 
should  follow  one  another.  No  soil  that  is  not  plowed  in 
the  fall  should  remain  bare  over  winter.  It  should  be^ 
seeded  to  some  cover  crop.  This  catch  crop  adds  or^ 
ganic  matter  to  the  soil  and  prevents  washing. 

A  good  and  suitable  crop  rotation  helps  to  solve  the 
horse  and  labor  problem  as  the  work  is  more  equally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year  and  a  smaller  number  of  men 
and  horses  are  required  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work. 
Under  rotation  plant  disease  and  insects  are  not  so 
prevalent  as  they  do  not  get  so  well  established  as 
when  the  same  crop  is  grown  continuously  on  the  same 
soil  for  a  long  time.  Weeds  are  more  easily  controlled 
when  crops  are  rotated,  especially  when  a  clean,  culti- 
vated crop  alternates  with  a  small  grain  or  grass  crop. 
Dr.  Milton  Whitney  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Soils  states 
that  some  plants  throw  off  toxic  poisons  which  may  be- 
come very  injurious  if  the  same  crop  is  (Continued  on  page  »«) 
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CLOSE  students  of  the  live  stock  market  are  rare 
individuals  among  men  at  a  distance  from  the  stock 
yards.  The  marketing  knowledge  of  the  Farmer 
who  is  a  stockman  only  in  a  small  way  and  whose  annual 
live  stock  product  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  carload  or 
two  of  animals  is  usually  very  incomplete.    The  fact  that 

  he  has  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  ripening 

~  for  the  market  or  wishes  to  buy  some 

thin  stuff  for  the  feed  lot  will  impel 
such  a  person  to  a  study  of  market 
reports  for  a  time.  But  such  inter- 
mittent scrutiny  is  not  enough  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  great  multitude 
of  factors  which  may  take  a  hand  in 
shaping  the  course  of  the  market 
throughout  the  year,  or,  indeed,  dem- 
onstrate whether  there  is  any  ebb  and 
flow  of  prices  which  can  be  consid- 
ered the  normal  tendency  for  the 
year.  His  sparring  for  advantage  in 
buying  or  selling  is  short-winded. 
Antics  of  the  market  which  may  at- 
tract his  attention  are  apt  to  be  sen- 
sational in  character,  and  such  unusual  behavior,  like 
lightning,  seldom  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place.  The 
smaller  variations  recurring  with  some  regularity  year 
after  year  escape  notice. 

The  charts  here  presented  exhibit,  graphically,  the 
actual  behavior  of  the  fat  cattle  as  well  as  the  stocker 
and  feeder  markets  during  each  of  the  past  five  years 
and  might  serve  as  rough  guides  for  future  action.  The 
horizontal  lines  show  the  time  of  the  year,  while  the 
price  paid  during  each  season  is  represented  upon  the 
vertical  lines. 

Each  of  the  lighter  lines  in  Chart  1  show  the  weekly 
average  prices  per  hundredweight  for  beef  steers  for  the 
year  marked  above  it,  while  the  heavy  line  shows  the 
average  weekly  prices  through  the  whole  five  years. 
Chart  2,  representing  stocker  and  feeder  prices,  was  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  way  except  that  monthly  average 
prices  were  used.  The  solid  heavy  line  shows  the  aver- 
age course  of  prices  during  the  five  years  shown  indi- 
vidually by  the  lighter  lines.  For  the  sake  ,ot  verifica- 
tion and  additional  reliability,  10-year  average  prices  are 
shown  graphically  on  each  chart  by  the  broken  heavy 
.lines. 

Excluding  the  year  1910,  which  was  quite  excep- 
tional, fat  cattle  prices  have  tended  to  drag  bottom  about 
I  the  last  of  January  or  the  first  of  February,  while  the 
! crest  has  been  reached  in  late  August  or  early  Septem- 
iber.    Stocker  and  feeder  prices  reach  their  high  point  in 
jApril  and  May  and  are  cheapest  from  July  to  the  end  of 
jthe  year.    In  1912  a  reversal  of  form  was  shown  in  the 
stocker  and  feeder  depart- 
ment; it  enabled  prices  to 
attain  a  new  altitude  upon 
which    they  continued 
I  through  1913.    The  excep- 
jtional  year  on  each  chart 
I  was  entirely  inadequate  to 
offset  the  tendency  estab- 
lished  by   the   other  four 
j years  used. 

I  Additional  confidence  is 
contributed  by  comparison 
of  the  5-  and  10-year  aver- 
age price  lines  on  these 
charts.  The  10-year  line 
is  at  a  lower  level,  which 
merely  registers  the  higher 
values  ruling  in  the  past 
few  years.  But  both  fol- 
low the  same  general 
course  and  the  10-year  av- 
erage has  practically  as 
large  a  difference  between 
the  high  and  low  months 
las  has  the  5-year  average 
price  line.  The  two  are  especially  similar  in  range  when 
the  percentage  variation  is  figured. 

The  difference  in  price  between  the  week  of  January 
27,  averaging  lowest  in  prices  for  beef  steers  through  five 
[years,  and  the  week  of  August  23,  averaging  highest  in 
price  during  the  same  time,  is  about  $1.25  per  hundred- 


Chart  Ko.  2. 

Showing  monthly  vari- 
ations in  the  prices  of 
Stockers  and  Feeders  for 
each  of  the  years  1909  to 
1913  and  the  average  month- 
ly prices  for  5-year  and  10- 
year  periods. 
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Chart  No.  1 


Showing  the  weekly  variations  In  prices  of  Beef  Steers  for 
each  of  the  years  1909  to  1913  and  the  average  monthly  prices 
for  the  5-year  and  10-year  periods. 


weight.  But  even  taking  the  lowest  four  consecutive 
weeks  from  January  20  to  February  10,  for  which  period 
the  price  has  averaged  $6.55,  and  subtracting  from  this 
sum  the  average  price  during  the  highest  four  consecu- 
tive weeks,  which  extend  from  August  16  to  September 
7  with  an  average  price  of  $7.64,  and  a  difference  of  about 
$1.10  per  hundredweight  is  found.  This  amounts  to  the 
tidy  sum  of  $225  or  so  per  car,  an  item  not  to  be  ignored 
in  these  times  of  narrow  margins. 

The  average  price  for  stockers  and  feeders  in  April 
during  the  past  5  years  has  been  about  ,$5.80  per  hun- 
dredweight, while  July  is  the  low  month  with  an  average 
price  of  $5.14,  a  difference  of  about  65  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

,  .  „_  Many    of    the  reasons 

back  of  these  fluctuations 
will  be  plain  enough  even 
to  the  casual  reader.  The 
rise  of  grass  in  spring  pro- 
voking needs  of  those  who 
wish  summer  pasture,  the 
demands  of  those  who  wish 
to  summer-feed,  the  scarcity 
of  butcher  stock  cows  and 
heifers,  and  the  fact  that  cat- 
tle  have  been  carried 
through  the  expensive  win- 
ter period  make  stocker  and 
feeder  prices  high  in  spring. 
In  the  fall,  beginning  in 
July,  pastures  are  dry  and 
bare,  flies  are  bad  for  a  time, 
feed  and  shelter  soon  will  be 
essential,  and  range  cattle 
are  coming  to  market  in 
plentiful  numbers,  supplying 
the  demand  for  butcher  stock 
and  making  feeders  plentiful, 
so  that  prices  for  the  latter 
rule  low.  In  either  case,  the 
size  of  the  available  supply 
and  the  actions  of  the  majority  of  men  concerned,  stimu- 
lated by  conditions  closely  linked  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, are  responsible  for  the  price  reactions  indicated. 

In  a  similar  way  the  fat  cattle  price  tendencies  can 
be  explained.  Many  cattle  put  on  feed  in  the  fall  are 
cashed  in  toward  the  end  of  January,  weak-kneed  feed- 
ers, renters  and  tax  evaders  coming  to  market  with  their 
product  about  this  time.  The  weather  is  adverse,  and 
beet  pulp,  hay-fed  and  cake-fed  cattle  from  the  west  are 
coming  in.  Also  as  a  bear  factor  on  the  demand  side. 
Lent  is  impending.  By  late  August  corn-fed  steers  are 
scarce,  most  feeders  preferring  the  winter  feeding  period, 

when  flies  do  not  bother 
and  caring  for  manure  does 
not  conflict  with  other 
work.  The  price  of  old 
corn  also  tends  to  pull 
prices  up.  Hogs  also  are 
usually  selling  at  top  prices 
for  the  year  at  this  time, 
and  beef  cattle  prices  rise 
in  sympathy.  Even  though 
grass  cattle  are  very  plen- 
tiful, grain-fed  steers  se- 
cure a  premium. 

In  the  constant  migra- 
tion of  feeder  cattle  to  the 
farm  and  the  return  of 
these  cattle  to  the  market, 
there  is  a  chance  for  innu- 
m  e  r  a  b  1  e  combinations. 
Some  of  these  cattle  re- 
turn after  being  warmed  up 
for  two  months,  some  may 
not  come  back  within  a 
year.  For  the  sake  of  il- 
lustrating the  possibilities, 
suppose  an  extreme  case  or  two.  As  has  been  shown, 
during  the  past  5  years  April  has  been  the  month  of 
highest  stocker  and  feeder  prices.  Of  the  cattle  going 
to  the  country  in  that  month,  some  probably  came  back 
in  every  month  of  the  year,  and  the  low  spot  in  late 
January  and  early  February  was  as  likely  a  landing 
time  as  any.   For  the  feeders  who  com-(Continuedon  page  lo.) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

Prosperity  unparalleled  is  coming  America's  way. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  United  States  is  to  be  the  world  s 

leader    in  agriculture, 
•  J  TT  commerce   and  manu- 

PrOSpenty  ana  us  facture.  as  well  as  in 

education  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  hey-dey  of  America  is  at  hand  and  we  must 
assume  the  heritage  of  our  peace  and  our  democracy. 

The  prophecy  of  prosperity  is  read  in  the  trend  ot 
present-day  economics.  Europe  is  buying  from  us  food 
and  supplies  and  sending  good  gold  to  pay.  Also  Euro- 
pean money  is  being  invested  in  American  stocks  and 
bonds.  American  tourists  are  traveling  in  America  and 
spending  their  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  traveling 
allowance  at  home.  Most  of  hs  are  using  "Made-in-Amer- 
ica"  things  where  formerly  our  money  went  to  Europe. 
In  short,  monev  is  in  big  flow  into  American  coffers  and 
the  outgo  is  small  in  comparison.  All  this  money  must 
mean  capital,  and  a  new  country  like  ours  thrives  under 
wisely  increased  capitalization.  ,       •     tt,  * 

Another  reason  why  prosperity  is  coming  is  that 
every  one  wants  it— even  the  legislators. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  American  Farmer.-'  It 
means  almost  everything  good.  When  America  is  pros- 
perous it  helps  her  farmers.  When  industry  is  booming 
the  workman  has  money  and  he  eats  meat.  The  increase 
in  demand  for  meat  and  other  foodstuffs  is  reflected  in 
the  market  and  means  better  prices  for  the  Farmer.  And 
so  it  happens  that  there  can  scarcely  be  too  much  pros- 
perity to  suit  us.  In  this  age  the  farming  class  is  no  caste 
apart  and  unto  itself.  It  is  too  big  for  that.  It  is  linked 
with  the  whole  world  of  work.  It  is  the  woof  of  the 
fabric  of  industry.  ,      «       •  t? 

When  America  is  prosperous  the  American  farmer 
is  highly  prosperous.  (It  may  happen  that  ^^^^^.^"^^J: 
ican  business  moves  slowly  he  is  still  fairly  well  off.)  And 
so  we  must  see  now  a  cause  for  gladness  and  high  hope. 
The  next  decade  should  bring  unequaled  prosperity,  plac- 
ing the  American  Farmer  on  a  higher  plane  than  any  soil- 
worker  who  has  gone  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Wonder  why  it  is  that  the  boys  never  seem  as  devilish  alone  about 
orchard  pruning  time. 

It  would  seem  that  the  farmer  who  neglects  to  raise 
colts  is  missing  a  rare  opportunity  for  money-making. 

I       r~\     ^      If  When  one  has  a  couple 

The  Outlook,  tor  of    good,  well-grown 

Hand  well-bred  colts  to 
OrSCS  sell  each  year  instead 

of  a  couple  to  buy,  it  totals  up  a  difference  of  from  $500 
to  $1,000  on  the  profit-and-loss  sheet.  And  that  sum  may 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  On  the 
most  profitably  conducted  farms  it  is  enough  that  it  be- 
comes highly  important.  Plan  to  have  horses  to  sell,  in- 
stead of  horses  to  buy. 


Europe  is  buying  horses  here  at  good  prices.  The 
sum  paid  to  secure  horses  for  the  business  of  war  will  be 
no  small  item  when  the  total  cost  of  the  titanic  struggle 
is  computed.  Many  mares  have  been  bought  in  America 
for  army  service.  Europe  finds  need  for  our  horses  now. 
Later,  when  the  war  is  over  and  business  is  resumed, 
when  the  ruins  are  to  be  restored,  when  everywhere  horses 
will  be  needed  to  haul  loads  and  pull  plows  again  in  neg- 
lected fields,  the  demand  will  be  still  greater  in  Europe, 
And  every  mare  shipped  out  of  our  country  now  means  a 
still  greater  demand  here  for  others  to  supply  her  place. 
Thus  a  double  demand  for  the  American  Farmer's  horses 
is  due.  It  should  mean  high  prices.  The  best  way  to 
meet  the  demand  is  with  young  stuff.  Therefore,  in  every 
case  where  it  is  possible,  let  the  farm  mare  be  bred  this 
spring  to  as  good  a  stallion  as  can  be  found.  The  colts 
from  this  spring's  matings  should  sell  high  and  make  the 
Farmer  money. 

The  mule  has  neither  pride  of  ancestry  nor  hope  of  posterity, 
but  gets  there  just  the  same.    It's  the  puU. 

The  new  queen  of  the  milky  way  is  Murne  Cowan,  a 
Guernsey  cow  owned  by  Ohio  C.  Barber  at  Anna  Dean 

-  •  Farms,  Barberton,  O. 
A  New  Uairy  she  surpasses  the  for- 
PViamninn  world's  champion, 
L^nampiOn  ^j^y  Rnma,  also  a 
Guernsey,  in  both  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Murne 
Cowan  has  to  her  credit  24,028.4  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,098.68  pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  year.  She  is  now  a 
ten-year-old.  Mr.  Barber  paid  $1,100  for  Murne  Cowan, 
her  heifer  calf,  her  bull  calf,  and  six  other  heifers  in  Penn- 
sylvania a  few  years  ago.  Who  would  put  a  price  on  the 
cow  now?    Or  on  her  produce? 

The  record  is  merely  another  incident  proving  that 
diligent  care,  good  breeding  and  commonsense  feeding 
pay  big  returns. 

The  champions  are  bred-in-America.  "America,  the 
home  of  the  purebreds."  is  no  idle  fancy.  It  is  reality. 
And  every  American  Farmer  should  have  a  part  in  direct- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  world  hitherward  when  purebred  live 
stock  is  sought.  ,   .  ,     ,  ■ 

And  while  we  are  at  the  business  of  remarkable  dairy 
production,  we  should  note  that  an  official  record  last 
week  credits  Mabel  Segis  Korndyke  Holstein-Friesian  in 
New  Jersey,  with  the  marvelous  production  of  5  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  24  hours. 

We  are  continually  receiving  word  that  whole  neighborhoods  in 
the  country  are  stirred  up  more  than  ever  in  history.  Why?  The 
American  farmer  is  busy  with  his  1015  model  plow. 

Consider  the  farm  on  the  hillside.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  poor  farm.  Think  of  the  stream  in  the  hollow. 
rT->«  o  It  is  not  necessarily  a 

J  ime  to  Do  OOme  thief  of  fertility, 

■pv  •    ^  There    is    an  old 

i^arnrning  saying  and  a  true  one 

about  saving  at  the  spigot  and  losing  at  the  spout.  That 
is  almost  precisely  what  some  men  do  who  spread  manure 
or  apply  fertilizer  on  their  fields  and  then  let  all  the  added 
fertility  and  more  besides  wash  down  the  gullies. 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  lot  of  damming  w-ill  help. 
Look  after  the  washes.  If  necessary  throw  little  dams 
across  the  gullies,  then  place  a  drain  tile  so  that  water 
comes  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  wash  and  goes  out  at  the 
top  of  the  little  dam.  Thus  the  run-off  forms  a  little  lake 
before  it  gets  over  the  dam.  This  gives  the  silt  a  chance 
to  settle.  The  sediment  makes  a  level  place  of  the  wash. 
The  snil-filching  streamlets  are  robbed  of  their  terrors. 
The  farm  is  being  leveled  and  conserved.  The  dams  save 
the  hillside  and  prevent  its  washing  down  to  make  some 
bottom  farmer  rich.  Do  your  damming  early— before  the 
spring  rains  begin. 

Start  right  and  stay  right.    Or  at  least  do  the  best  you  can. 

Whether  the  Farmer  is  planning  to  put  his  alfalfa  on 
poor  land  or  rich  land,  inoculation  and  lime  will  pay 

handsome  profits.  Re- 

-  1  J  T  •  cent  experiments  at  the 
Inoculate  and  L,ime         Minnesota  Experiment 

Station  prove  that 
there  is  a  striking  gain  by  reason  of  inoculation,  even  on 
land  in  a  high  state  of  productivity.  This  is  a  new  idea. 
Heretofore  we  had  been  taught  that  on  land  rich  in  nitro- 
gen the  alfalfa  was  not  particular  about  being  infested 
with  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria,  preferring  to  take  that 
element  from  the  soil  rather  than  the  air.  And  now  Min- 
nesota seems  to  have  proved  the  high  rate  of  gain  from 
inoculation  under  any  circumstances.  A  profit  consider- 
ably greater  was  registered  when  lime  was  also  used  in 
addition  to  the  inoculation. 

On  highly  productive  land  with  no  inoculation  or 
lime,  4.48  tons  of  field-cured  hay  were  secured  from  three 
cuttings.  On  exactly  similar  land  with  inoculation  but 
without  lime,  a  gain  of  .41  of  a  ton  was  made.  With 
alfalfa  at  $12  a  ton,  this  would  mean  $4.92  an  acre  addea 
to  the  profit  account. 
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With  lime  added  the  yield  was  increased  to  5.07  tons 
to  the  acre,  a  gain  of  .59  of  a  ton,  or  $7.08. 

The  gain  in  tonnage,  however,  by  no  means  tells  the 
whole  story.  There  was  a  decided  gain  in  the  protein 
content  of  the  crops,  and,  with  protein  at  4J^  cents  a 
pound,  this  meant  additional  dollars  in  the  Farmer's 
pocket.  Without  inoculation  the  average  protein  per  acre 
of  highly  productive  land  was  15.73  per  cent.  With  inocu- 
lation but  without  lime  it  was  16.83  per  cent.  With  both 
inoculation  and  lime  it  reached  17.85  per  cent.  Reducing 
this  to  the  number  of  pounds  of  protein  to  the  acre,  the 
figures  run:  no  inoculation,  1,108.8;  inoculation  but  no 
lime,  1,279.8;  inoculation  and  lime,  1,405.8. 

On  computing  the  worth  of  the  various  amounts  of 
protein  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  story  of  the  protein 
value  reads:  no  inoculation,  $49.90;  with  inoculation  but 
without  lime,  $57.59;  with  inoculation  and  lime,  $63.26. 
The  gain  by  inoculation  is  $i.69,  and  by  inoculation  and 
lime,  $13.36.  With  such  figures,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  seeding  alfalfa  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  inoculating  and  using  lime  where  it  is  needed, 
even  on  highly  productive  land. 

The  story  as  to  land  of  moderate  productiveness  is 
the  same  in  kind.  On  such  land,  with  no  inoculation,  .63 
of  a  ton  of  alfalfa  was  grown.  With  inoculation  and  lime 
the  return  in  tons  was  1.51,  a  gain  of  .88  of  a  ton,  worth 
$10.56.  Moderately  productive  land,  without  inoculation, 
gave  157.3  pounds  of  protein  to  the  acre.  Similar  land, 
with  inoculation  and  lime,  gave  478.7  pounds.  The  gain  in 
money,  with  protein  at  4J4  cents  a  pound,  was  $14.46. 


Is  it  any  more  important  that  the  man  should  have  a  feed-cart 
in  his  barn  than  that  the  woman  should  have  a  tea-cart  in  her  kitchen? 


The  state  of  Ohio  leads  them  all  in  matters  pertaining 
to  purebred  sheep.    The  history  of  the  Buckeye  state  is 

replete  with  the  story 
/^L '    1     Ol_  T*  1       of  the  helpful  influence 

Unio  s  bneep  1  emple  of  the  goiden  hoof. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair 
h£.s  annually  been  the  greatest  sheep  show  in  the  world. 
While  Wyoming  and  Montana  have  forged  past  the  Buck- 
eye commonwealth  in  total  value  of  sheep  and  wool  pro- 
duction, no  region  in  the  world  equals  Ohio  in  the  im- 
proving influence  of  Ijer  purebred  flocks. 

Yet  we  are  now  beholding  a  pitiable  paradox.  Ohio 
sheepmen  are  before  their  state  legislature  asking  for  an 
appropriation  to  erect  a  suitable  sheep  buildirug  on  the 
campus  of  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus.  The 
college  of  agriculture  for  all  these  years  has  put  up  with 
a  $100  shed  to  house  its  flocks.  The  Ohio  legislature 
should  surely  supply  money  to  build  a  temple  of  sheep 
husbandry  at  Columbus,  in  which  every  farmer  in  the 
state  could  take  just  pride,  and  to  which  every  sheepman 
in  America  could  look  for  inspiration. 

We  would  think  that  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  the  state, 
should  lead  all  the  world  in  sheep  husbandry  instruction. 
The  state  has  a  staff  of  professors  in  its  animal  husbandry 
department,  headed  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  fully  capable  of 
I  doing  this.  The  equipment  is  the  sole  lack.  It  should  be 
furnished.  We  hope  Ohio  farmers  will  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  their  representatives.  A  real  temple 
of  flock  husbandry  should  be  built  at  the  state  university 
at  Columbus — the  mecca  of  all  the  world  for  acquiring  the 
wisdom  of  the  trained  shepherd. 


_  Speaking  of  legislation,  there  ought  to  be  a  constituttonSl  law 
against  those  fellows  who  get  a  gun,  a  dog  and  a  hunter's  license  and 
act  as  if  they  owned  all  out-of-doors  in  fee  simple. 

A  farmer  may  be  known  by  the  roads  he  keeps.  This 
is  especially  true  in  springtime,  when  thaws  and  rains  do 

Do  Your  Dragging     fill  'So"borm£ 

Karlv  mudholes  having 

length,  width  and 
depth.  Fortunately  we  have  a  ready  remedy.  The  split- 
log  drag  is  at  its  best  in  effectiveness  in  this  very  season. 
The  King  road  drag,  used  on  your  dirt  road  this  month, 
will  mean  all  the  difference  between  tugging  hub-deep 
through  cussworthy  mire  and  traveling  easily  on  top  of 
road  with  solid  bottom.  If  every  farmer  would  use  the 
King  road  drag  on  the  dirt  road  that  runs  from  his  east 
line  to  his  west  line,  or  from  his  north  line  to  his  south 
line,  the  bigger  part  of  America's  road  problem  would  be 
solved.  The  farmer  who  drags  his  dirt  roads  helps  his 
community;  he  also  helps  himself  in  the  opinion  of  his 
neighbor,  and  he  helps  his  own  business,  because  that 
improved  stretch  of  road  throughout  the  year  means  a 
saving  in  horseflesh  or  motor  car  depreciation  or  human 
endurance,  perhaps  even  in  one's  personal  religion. 

The  persistent  use  of  the  simple  split-log  drag  will 
do  the  ordinary  earth  roads  more  good  for  the  amount  of 
time  and  labor  required  than  any  other  method  of  work- 
ing ever  proposed.  Some  of  the  best  earth  roads  in 
America  have  been  made  good  by  the  use  of  this  simple 
implement.   The  drag  should  be  used  as  soon  after  each 


rain  as  the  condition  of  the  surface  will  permit.  The  job 
is  quickly  finished  and  the  results  are  surprising  where  the 
dragging  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year.  Spasms  sel- 
dom pay  in  any  kind  of  work.  Dragging  the  road  is  a 
paying  investment.  The  world  has  never  yet  seen  a  bet- 
ter time  to  start  than  now. 


Life  is  too  short  for  quarrels  with  anybody. 


Sometimes  one  runs  across  rather  telltale  figures  in 
the  big  statistics  books.    For  instance,  in  1913  the  New 

F.ngland  states  invest- 
-,*»J  r?«  ed  $1.30  in  commercial 

figures  and  Jh acts  fertilizer    for  every 

acre  under  tillage. 
During  the  same  period  the  states  of  the  Middle  West 
bought  4  whole  cents  worth  of  similiar  material  for  each 
acre  under  cultivation.  The  cornbelt  states  averaged  29 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre;  the  New  England  states  aver- 
aged 44  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 


Dealing  in  futures  is  all  right  in  the  case  of  the  setting  hen. 


Buggy  riding  is  decidedly  not  a  pleasure  of  the  past. 
It  is  of  this  day  and  coming  into  vogue  stronger  than  ever. 

1  ne  oUggy  tlere  to  celved  a  trade  report 
Cfoy  showing  that  the  de- 

'  mand  for  buggies  was 

unprecedentedly  strong.  Horse-drawn  vehicles  are  being 
made  and  sold  in  increasingly  large  numbers.  One  sees 
indications  of  this  at  the  county  seat  on  market  day,  or  at 
the  fair,  where  the  vehicle  space  is  almost  always  inade- 
quate. Here  one  sees  the  new  styles  in  buggies,  snappy 
and  smart,  obviously  built  to  catch  the  young  man's  fancy, 
with  the  substantial  and  comfortable  models  reserved  for 
more  mellow-spirited  folk  of  the  farm. 

As  long  as  the  toppgraphy  of  our  country  is  as  it  is 
there  will  be  a  real  service  demand  for  the  buggy.  As 
long  as  young  swains  appreciate  the  advantages  coming 
from  taking  one's  best  girl  riding  in  a  "rig^'  that  can 
drive  itself  on  occasion  there  will  be  a  social  demand  for 
the  buggy.  And  as  long  as  men  love  horseflesh  and  the 
peculiar  thrill  that  comes  of  drawing  the  lines  over  beau- 
tiful horses  harnessed  in  both  light  and  heavy  leather 
there  will  be  a  show  demand  for  buggies.  And  as  long 
as  buggy-riding  is  buggy-riding  there  will  be  the  pure-con- 
tentment demand  for  buggies.    This  from  the  working  farmer: 

We  have  yet  to  see  a  farm  which  could  be  a  real 
American  farm  without  a  buggy  in  the  buggy  house  and  a 
steed  as  pretty  as  paint  to  fit  in  its  shafts. 


We  heartily  agree  with  the  opinions  which  the  European  rulers 
seem  to  have  for  one  another. 


At  the  Mail  Box 


It  is  a  sad  office  to  record  the  passing  of  Congress- 
man O'Donnell  of  Michigan.    Truly,  a  mighty  man  has 

fallen.  He  was  the 
father  of  our  rural  free 
delivery.  For  years,  in 
season  and  out,  he 
worked  in  Congress  to  materialize  his  great  idea.  Behold 
it  now — the  R.  F.  D.,  which  has  made  the  Farmer  a  man 
among  men.  Has  there  been  another  such  a  single  bless- 
ing to  the  countryside  as  a  whole  we  cannot  think  what 
it  is.  It  has  meant  the  bringing  of  knowledge  to  the 
farm  home.  And  knowledge  is  power.  The  next  time  you 
go  to  your  mailbox  at  the  gate  pause  a  moment,  and  let 
that  moment  go  down  in  the  great  Book  of  Time  as  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  O'Donnell — Father  of  Rural  Delivery. 


Be  not  deceived:  a  man,  a  woman  and  love  can  build  a  happy 
home  anywhere.  Yea,  though  they  are  thrown  in  a  desert  place,  they 
will  make  it  blossom  as  a  garden. 


The  Czar  of  Russia  declared  that  he  would  march  to 
Berlin  even  if  he  must  sacrifice  his  last  moujik,  a  moujik 
T^U^  O^^J  r^^^^  being  merely  a  peasant 

1  he  beed  Corn  Ot  or  farmer.    The  Kaiser 

tV»f»  NJ<afiryr»c  of  Germany  warned  his 

me  i^ldUOnS  ,^3^     reserve  forces, 

composed  of  Teuton  boys  recruited  from  the  villages  and 
farming  communities,  to  be  ready  for  the  order  to  the 
trenches.    And  France  issued  a  call  for  boys  of  eighteen. 

The  rulers  are  grinding  their  seed  corn.  For  the 
youth  of  the  land  are  the  seed  corn  of  the  nations. 

And  wherefore  this  meal?  For  a  miserable  bitter 
mess  of  pottage  called  glory?  Why  should  European 
farmers  who  have  no  quarrel  but  only  abundant  goodwill 
leave  their  quiet  fields  of  peace  and  slay  one  another  on 
gruesome  fields  of  battle?  Why  should  farm  boys  across 
the  seas  furnish  grist  for  martial  mills? 

But  then,  there  are  other  mills.  Mills  of  the  gods 
they  are  called: 

"The  mils  of  the  gods  grind  slow. 
But  they  grind  exceeding  small; 
So  soft  and  low  the  great  wheels  go 
That  they  scarcely  move  at  all "  ,  J 
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Greatest 

Cream  Separator 

Offer 


Imported 
Direct  from 
Belgium 

FREE 
Duty 

—Save 


The  Melotte- 
the  wonderful  imported 
French -Belgian  Melotte  — the  world's 
prand  prize  winning  cream  separator,  now 
offered  on  the  first  bona  fide  free  trial,  no-moncy- 
(lown  offer  ever  made  on  any  separator,  and  at 
the  same  price  you  would  p:iy  in  Bcli;iuni,  plus 
$  1. 73  for  water  f  I  eight.  Write— write  lorthesiw- 
cial  offer  we  are  making.  No  manufacturer  of 
any  crcara  separator,  Ameri<'an  or  fon  icii, 
ever  dared  make  such  a  startliug  offer  before. 

All  others  who  have  pretended  to 
offer  you  a  free  ti  ial  have  taken  care 
to  pet  somethinp:  out  of  you  first.  But 
we  don't  want  anything.  Your  simple  request 
brings  the  great  MoloUe  dirert  from  Holgiuni  to 
your  farm — so  it  can  prove  ils  absolute  super- 
iority against  any  cream  separator  ever  made. 

The  Mclolte,  introduced  only  one  year  ago, 
lias  swept  the  country.  Tlie  machine  which 
has  won  more  than  180  internatioualcontests  is 
now  in  every  state.  And  now  tlieduty  isoff— the 
Melotte  comes  in  free.  You  w  in— you  save  $15.25. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

Without  A  Penny  Down 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would 
like  to  test  this  cream  separator  in  your 
own  barn  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  you 
instantly.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you 
to  send  a  penny.  We  give  a  free  trial,  no 
C.O.D.,  no  lease  nor  mortgage.  If,  after 
30  days,  you  don't  want  this  wonderful 
separator,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If 
you  decide  to  keep  tlie  genuine  Melotte,  we 
will  allow  you  to  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 

Monthly  Payments 

These  monthly  payments  are  so 
small  that  you  will  hardly  notice  them 
Yo"  only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits.  The 
Melotte  pays  for  itself.  It  docs  uotcostyoua 
penny— the  Increased  amount  of  cream  pay*  for  It. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

Send  the  coupon  today  and  we  will  send 
you  our  great  book  "Profitable  ^aBBBaBBaab., 

Dairying"  written  by  two  of  n 
the  l)est  known  dairy  -sci-    >  rreetOUpOll 
entistsin  tlie  country.  Also  JL. 
our  handsome  Melotte    4r''l*  Melotte 
Cream  Separator  catalog  ^  Separator 
and detailsof sensationl  /  o'^.h      *  c.mo™..  a... 
free-duty  ofter.  /  witt,out  "y  obligations 

The    MelottO      #    on  me  send  me  free  and 
Separator       ^    prepaid  your  booklet, "Prof- 
lotk  —J     ♦    it:iblo  Dairying,"  and  your 

A  .iV  f  special  free-tarift  prices  on  the 

CaliforniaAvenue  ♦  injported  Melotte  Cream  Sep- 
Dept.3714  ^  af-ator.  Aho  your  free-trial, 
Chicago,  III.     »   montlily-payment,  no-money-down 


Name .... 


Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow 

By  Prof.  C.  Larsen,  South  Dakota  State  College 


Address.. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  real  farm  prob- 
lems. The  dairy  cow  is  a  living 
machine.  She  stands  between  the 
tield  crops  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
market  on  the  other.  In  order  to  get 
most  profitable  results  from  market- 
ing the  field  crops  through  the  dairy 
cow  it  is  very  important  that  we  first 
have  a  good  cow.  Then  the  cow  must 
be  supplied  with  the  right  kinds  and 
quality  of  feed  and  in  the  right  way. 

In  the  practical  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  three  important  points  stand  out 
prominently:  A  succulent  feed;  a  bal- 
anced ration;  plenty  of  feed. 

A  succulent  feed  is  juicy.  It  con- 
tains the  water  in  the  form  in  which 
nature  stored  it.  Grass  is  the  best  suc- 
culent feed,  but  not  the  cheapest. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  body  of  a  cow 
revives  and  is  "toned  up"  when  she  is 
turned  on  grass  after  having  been  on 
dry  feed  for  eight  or  nine  long  winter 
months.  The  bones  of  her  body  are 
covered  with  flesh,  the  old  rough  coat 
of  hair  is  shed,  the  eyes  assume  a  dis- 
tinct brightness  and  she  walks  around 
as  though  she  has  been  inspired  with 
additional  life.  The  early  shortage  of 
pasture  and  the  abundance  of  flies  and 
mosquitoes  make  pasture  of  relatively 
little  value  in  supplying  a  succulent 
feed  in  certain  sections.  We  must  also 
consider  that  much  larger  amounts  of 
feed  can  be  raised  on  the  same  land 
when  plowed  and  put  into  corn  and 
alfalfa. 

Soiling  crops  or  crops  cut  while 
green  make  splendid  succulent  feed  for 
a  dairy  cow.  Such  crops  can  be  fed 
advantageously  during  late  summer 
and  early  fall  to  supplement  pastures, 
or  as  a  sole  feed.  Oats  and  Canadian 
field  peas  sown  together,  green  alfalfa, 
and  green  corn  fodder  are  suitable  for 
soiling  crops. 

Roots  constitute  a  good  succulent 
feed.  Mangel-wurzels  seem  to  give 
the  most  general  satisfaction.  They 
yield  well,  about  20  to  30  tons  per 
acre,  and  are  easy  to  pull  out  of  the 
ground.  When  properly  fed  there  is 
nothing  like  roots  to  make  milk.  When 
a  cow  for  some  reason  loses  her  appe- 
tite for  other  feeds,  she  will  still  eat 
roots.  As  much  as  50  pounds  may  be 
fed  to  a  cow  per  day.  When  cows 
learn  to  eat  them  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cut  them.  If  cut  at  all  they  should 
be  sliced  into  long  strips  rather  than 
into  little  blocks  likely  to  stick  in  the 
cow's  throat. 

The  best  and  cheapest  all-around 
succulent  feed  for  cows  is  silage.  It 
is  the  one  feed  that  every  cow  owner 
should  tie  to.    I  feed  it  to  the  college 


dairy  herd  every  day  during  the  year. 
We  have  four  silos  at  the  dairy  barn 
that  hold  about  450  tons.  Thirty-three 
acres  produce  enough  corn  to  fill  these 
silos  and  furnish  succulent  feed  for 
50  cows  and  some  young  stock.  If  the 
33  acres  were  used  for  pasture  they 
would  not  feed  over  20  cows  for  four 
months.  Silage  will  keep.  It  can  be 
fed  at  any  time  during  the  year.  It 
can  be  fed  any  year.  I  have  fed  silage 
several  years  old  and  it  was  just  as 
palatable  as  that  only  one-half  year 
old.  On  account  of  this  keeping  qual- 
ity of  silage  the  dairy  farmer  should 
never  be  in  need  of  feed.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  silo  and  necessary  harvest- 
ing and  cutting  machinery  have  de- 
layed some  in  supplying  their  cows 
with  this  almost  ideal  succulent  feed. 
The  expense  should  be  regarded  as  a 
profitable  investment. 

All  of  our  feeds  may  be  classified 
into  two  groups:  First  are  those  which 
are  rich  in  proteins  (milk-and-muscle- 
producing  substances).  The  common 
leeds  belonging  to  this  group  are:  oats, 
bran,  oil  meal,  gluten  feed,  cottonseed 
meal,  alfalfa  hay,  clover  hay  and  pea 
hay.  Second,  are  those  feeds  which  are 
rich  in  carbohydrates  and  fats  (fat  and 
heat-producing  substances).  The  chief 
ones  are  corn,  barley,  wheat,  speltz, 
rye,  millet,  wild  hay,  timothy  hay,  corn 
fodder,  corn  silage,  Kafiir  corn,  cane, 
milo  maize,  kaoliang  and  the  different 
straws. 

A  dairy  cow  should  receive  feeds 
from  each  of  these  groups  mentioned 
above.  A  dairy  cow  must  be  fed  suffi- 
cient amounts  of  the  different  nutrients 
to  satisfy  her  body  needs  and  in  addi- 
tion to  produce  milk  to  her  normal  ca- 
pacity. If  she  needs  1  pound  of  pro- 
tein for  body  maintenance  and  2 
pounds  of  protein  for  milk  the  cow 
must  receive  3  pounds  of  protein  in 
her  feed,  and  similarly  with  the  other 
food  requirements. 

I  once  worked  for  a  farmer  in  Iowa 
who  fed  8  ears  of  corn  twice  a  day  to 
each  of  his  cows  and  all  of  the  wild 
hay  they  would  eat.  Each  one  of  these 
cows  received  their  regulation  8  ears 
twice  a  day  no  matter  if  the  cow  was 
large  or  small,  young  or  old.  whether 
she  produced  a  large  or  a  small  flow 
of  milk,  whether  she  produced  rich 
milk  or  thin  milk.  If  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  had  been  substituted  for  the  wild 
hay  and  the  corn  had  been  ground, 
much  better  results  would  have  been 
obtained.  Such  a  ration  does  not  in- 
clude much  variety.  It  is  simple  but 
good.  It  should  nourish  the  body  of 
an  average  cow,  and  enable  her  tp 
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produce  daily  about  35  pounds  of  4  per 
cent  milk.  The  ration  per  day  would 
then  be  10  pounds  of  ground  corn  and 
about  25  pounds  of  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay. 

If  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  were  not 
available  then  the  following  ration 
would  be  suitable:  3  pounds  of  ground 
corn  or  barley  or  speltz,  3  pounds  of 
ground  oats,  3  pounds  of  bran,  1  pound 
of  oil  meal,  about  20  pounds  of  wild 
hay  and  about  5  pounds  of  shredded 
corn  fodder. 

The  above  ration  lacks  in  one  re- 
spect; it  does  not  have  a  succulent  feed 
in  it. 

A  still  better  and  cheaper  ration  for 
a  dairy  cow  would  be:  3  pounds  of 
ground  corn  or  barley  or  speltz,  3 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  3  pounds  of 
bran.  1  pound  of  oil  meal,  about  35 
pounds  of  corn  silage,  and  about  15 
pounds  of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 

No  two  cows  can  be  fed  alike,  even 
though  they  are  of  same  size  and  pro- 
duce an  equal  quantity  and  quality  of 
,  milk  and  are  kept  under  the  same  sur- 
I  roundings.  The  owner  must  study  and 
!  know  the  characteristics  of  every  indi- 
j  vidual  of  the  herd  in  order  to  select  the 
'  best  possible  balanced  ration. 

When  a  cow  is  fed  the  proper  ration 
she  uses  about  one-half  or  50  per  cent 
,  of  her  feed  for  maintaining  her  body 
j  and  the  other  half  for  the  manufacture 
i  of  milk.    If  this  ration  is  reduced  by 
10  per  cent  the  milk  flow  is  reduced  by 
I  almost  as  much.    The  amount  of  feed 
I  used    for    maintenance    will  remain 
practically  the  same.    The  body  of  the 
cow  is  first  maintained  from  the  feed. 
The  remainder  is  used  for  milk. 

When  grain  and  other  feeds  advance 
in  price,  some  cow  owners  feel  that 
feed  is  too  expensive  to  give  to  the 
cows.  The  ration  is  cut  down,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  feeding  only  a 
body  maintenance  ration.  Such  a  ra- 
tion gives  practically  nothing  in  re- 
ture,  while  if  the  feed  had  been  in- 
creased the  cow  would  probably  have 
more  than  paid  for  all  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed. If  the  dairy  cow  has_  the  right 
producing  blood  in  her  she  will  pay  for 
her  feed  and  under  most  conditions  she 
will  return  $2  worth  of  produce  for 
every  $1  worth  of  feed  consumed.  _ 

A  cow  not  giving  milk  is  at  times 
turned  out  to  rustle  her  own  livinsr. 

Even  though  a  cow  is  dry  she  should 
not  be  thus  treated.  A  dry  cow  is 
usually  heavv  in  calf.  If  one  expects 
that  cow's  calf  to  be  well  nourished 
during  the  pre-natal  period,  the  mother 
must  be  prooerly  fed  and  cared  for 
during  the  time  she  is  drv  as  well  as 
durine  the  time  she  is  giving  milk. 

Good  water  is  another  feed  of  which 
the  dairy  cow  must  have  plenty.  The 
amount  of  water  needed  by  a  dairy 
cow  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
milk  she  gives.  The  average  cow  will 
drink  about  75  oounds  per  day.  Some 
very  laree  milk  producers  drink  200 
pounds  of  water  per  day. 

Salt  is  another  substance  to  which 
dairy  cows  should  have  free  access  at 
all  times.  When  cows  have  been  with- 
out salt  for  some  time  the  hunger  for 
it  becomes  very  apparent.  The  right 
way  to  feed  salt  is  to  have  a  watertight 
box,  10  to  12  feet  long,  in  the  yard. 
Raise  it  about  2  feet  from  the  ground 
md  set  it  solidly  on  posts.  Then  put  a 
whole  barrel  of  salt  into  the  box  and 
keep  plenty  of  it  in  there  all  of  the  time. 
Vegetable-eating  animals  need  salt. 
The  ordinary  feeds  contain  potassium. 
Potassium  unites  with  the  chlorin  or 
salt  in  the  system  of  the  cow.  Besides, 
salt  is  needed  for  the  manufacture  of 
milk.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  supply 
the  additional  salt  in  order  for  the- 
cow's  system  to  work  normally. 


The  Next  Time  You  See  THIS 
in  Your  Hoq  Lot  Send  foT) 

THIS     2  ^ 


IV Save  $2  to  $12  on  EACH 
1  Post  at  these  Cut  Prices- 
Pay  if  Pleased 
I  Poat  %  7.75  I  3  PosM  $21.75 
2  Posts  15.00  I  4  Posts  28.00 
I  G<U.  of  Medicated  Oil  FREE  with 
each  Post    Freight  chartreB  paid. 


SEND 
NO  IHONEV 

When  your  hogs  nib  against  fence  posts,  build- 
ings, trees,  etc.,  look  out  for  lice.  It's  a  pretty  good  sign  tiiese 
Mood-sucking  parasites  are  at  work  in  your  nerd.   If  neglected  they 
will  multiply  by  the  thousands — soon  infest  the  whole  herd— keep 
your  animals  thin — stunt  their  growth— sap  their  vitality  and  invite 
cholera  and  other  contagious  diseases  on  to  your  farm.   Dips  are 
helpful  but  expensive— often  dangerous  and  always  troublesome. 
Why  not  let  your  hogs  rid  themselves  of  lice,  mange  and  other  skin  diseases 
in  the  natural  way.    Let  them  rub  against  a  Howe  New  Idea  Bubbing  Post 
30  days  at  my  risk.   I'll  furnish  the  Posts  and  the  Oil  and  pay  the  freight. 
The  trial  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  You  simply  watch  results  and  pay  if  pleased. 

Rowe's  id'"  Rubbing  Posts 

:f  are  simpler,  safer,  more  durable  and  more  economical  than  any  other— use  any 
kind  of  oil,  crude  or  medicated.  Have  no  valves,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
work  in  all  kinds  of  weather  the  year  round.  Dirt  can't  clog  them  as  it  does 
valve  and  cylinder  machines.  Rain  can't  wash  out  oil.  No  oil  wasted. 
Every  drop  is  applied  as  needed  right  on  the  itch  when  the  hog  rubs.  Pigs 
of  all  sizes  and  ages  can  rub  on  these  posts  and  keep  vermin-free  and  healthy. 
Three  rubbing  bars  to  each  Post.  One  Post  accommodates  30  hogs. 

Try  Them  30  Days  FREE— Pay  If  Pleased 

Just  write  and  tell  me  how  many  Posts  yon  want  to  try  30  days  at  my  risk.  I'll 
furnish  the  Machines,  Oil,  everything  and  even  pay  the  freight  to  prove  my 
claims.  Send  no  money.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  if  you 
prefer  write  for  big  illustrated  folder  today. 

Alvln  V.  Rowe,  Pres.,  ROWE  MFG.  CO..  842 Liberty  St.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 

Also  Makers  of  famous  Can't-Sag  Gates  (2) 
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DOWN  and 
One  Yeai- 
To  Pay 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  tliese  splendid  money-malting,  labor- 
saving  macliines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

«24  m  m  BUTTERFLY 

"    No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  96  quarts  per  hour.   We  also  make  four  othe- 
BizeauD  to  our  big  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  pri 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  C2  down  and  a  year  to 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 'a"S 

You  can  have  30  days  FEEE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  »3  deposit  ond  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  rIsk.  'Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folderand  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  half.    Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-DoverCo.,  2278Marshaii  Blvd.,  CHIcago, III. 


80%  of  all  the  stockman's  troubles  are  due  to  worms.  If  the  sheep 
have  acute  diarrhoea  and  the  pigs  look  "skinny"  despite  plenty  of  feed; 
if  the  cattle  laclc  appetite  and  the  horses  act  "tired"— look  for  worms.  Right  now  ia  the  time 
to  ward  off  trouble  with  the  greatest  of  all  stock  tonics— 

Cooper 's  Medico- -  The  Practical  Worm  Destroyer 


"Medico"  is  a  highly  concentrated  stock  med- 
icine, containing  8  different  ingredients  com- 
bined in  right  proportion  for  thorough  work 
in  quickest  time.  Guaranteed  to  kill  stomach 
and  intestinal  worms  without  fail.     

FREE  ''MI5riii  D^struclion '  free 


Medico"  is  50%  cheaper  than  ready  prepar- 
ed stock  salts.  Simply  mix  it  with  salt  you 
buy  and  let  the  stock  dose  themselves.  It's 
good  for  all  stock,  works  as  prevention  or 
cure.  Send  for 


Let  this  interesting  bulletin  tell  yon  more  about 
"Medico"  and  what  it  will  do  for  your  stock. 
More  than  70  years'  experience  in  the  livestock 


business  comes  to  your  help  throaeh  our  prepara- 
tions which  are  known  and  used  the  world  over. 
Write  us  TODAY. 


WQlIam  Cooper  G  Nephews,  152  W.  Huron  St.,  Box  14,  Chicago,  III. 


FREE 


Fine  Camera  and  complete  out- 
fit for  selling  20  Art  and  Relig- 
ious Picturea  or  20  packages  of  Post 
nta  each.   Order  your  choice  today. 


Gates  Mfg.  Co.,  DepL  302,  Chicago. 


Violin  Outfit 

for  selling  20  pictures  or 
20  pkss.  post  cards  mt 
10c.   Order  your  choice. 

GATES  MFG.  CO. 
0«pt.  7S1  CbloacD 
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¥SI"Star"  Hog  Oiler 

lo  keep  your  hogs  in  finest  condition — 
consider  for  a  moment  how  economically 
you  can  free  your  herd  from  lice  and  vermin  - 
less  than  4c.  a  year  a  head  is  the  average  cost 
Compare  this  to  the  cost  of  dipping-  then,  too, 
consider  that  the  hogs  do  the  work  themselves 
when  the  "STAR"  is  in  the  hog  lot.  Anj  kUd 
of  liquid  ctn  be  used  IS  wen  ti  crgde  oil 

This  machine  is  used  by  all  practical  and  suc- 
cessful breeder  sand  fanners.  Cispa  Ffsk.  EastoB. 
Ill.SiVS:  Gentlemen:  After  using  two  Star  Hot 
Oilers  tor  the  past  year  must  say  that  machines  are 
all  you  claim  for  them.  After  a  few  daysthe  ma- 
chines had  entirely  rid  the  hog*  of  lice.  Their 
skin  is  in  fine,  healthy  condi- 
tion. I  especially  recom- 
mend it  for  brood  sows  and 
htde  pigs.  Would  not  be 
without  the  Star  at  any  price. 

Taday  tsk  for 

TKLt  iaformttlea 
on  the  Hog  Oiler 
Ihit  Is  tbsolutel; 
{nutnteed. 

STARBUCK 
MFG.  CO. 

Dtp.  9,  Peoiii,Ill. 

Standard 

Chemical  Co. 
Dtp.90milu,Ne1>. 
Dlstributm 


MAKE  YOUR 
HOGS  YIELD 
BIGGER  PROFITS 

Clean,  healthy  Hogs  become  the 
fattest,  and  yield  the  best  profits. 
Keep  your  Hogs  healthy — make 
them  produce  bigger  profits  by 
using  Meyer's  Hog  Lubricator. 


Hog 


Meyer's 
Lubricator 


Newestand  best  way  tooil  Hokb. 
Works  on  new  principle.  No  ValvcB, ' 
Springrs,  Wheels  or  Gears.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.   The  most  simple, 
durable  and  efficient  device  of  the  kind 
made.  Requires  no  attention  except  to  | 
fill  oil  tank  occasionally. 

Curea  and  pteveniB  Lice,  Nita,  Man^e  and 
other  Vermin-cau8''d  Skin  DiSLa&cs.  Prevents  , 
Worms  through  Hops  eating  our  ppet-iatly 
prepared  Anusepl ic-Disinlectant  Hvfr  Oil.  ^ 


^  Tends  to  prevent  Cholera,  us  wel 
^  and  Moutli  Uiaense. 

Price  low.   Writo  at  onco  for  par- 
tidifara  of  3  3  Day  Free  Trial 
Offer,  and  our  $10,000,00 
Guarantee  Bond 

AGcnts  Wanted 


oof  , 


rrea 
Trial 


The  Meyer  Corporation 


132Main  St., 


Morton,  III. 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  soo- 
ceaathananrmnn  livlnc.  I  h.-ivethelarriest  and  fin- 
est herd  In  the  D.8.  Every  one  an  early  developer, 
ready  forthemarket  at  six  months  old.  1  want  to 
place  one  hose  in  each  community  tc  advprtise  my 
nerd.Writelor  my  plBn,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs,"  C.  S.  BENJAMIN,C*rr  Bllc.Parlland,  MIeh. 


CAN'T  LOSE  THEIW. 

N  o  matter  bow  far  an  ao  i 
xnal  may  stray  there  is 

auestion  of  ownership  oi 
aoeer  of  loss  If  marked  wlLboui 


StayThere 

Ear 

Markers. 


Betne  made  of  aluminum 
they  are  the  lightest. strong* 
•al  and  brightest  cat  tags 
made.  Will  not  larnlsh, 
rust  nop  corrode.  Will  out  tear  out  and  cannot  be  rubbetf 
elf.  Nothing  to  catch  on  feed  troughs,  etc.  Easily  set  In  any 
part  of  eat.     Best  and  meet  durable  marker  made 

For  fres  stmple,  (titlog  tnd  prixM  iddrsss 
ffHai  I  Itrni  MIc.  Ct.  1721  krtftui  In..  GUcui.  HI 


AMERICAN  FARMING 
Changes  in  Cattle  Prices 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 

bined  these  times  for  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  feeding  period,  the  margin 
as  indicated  by  the  differences  between 
the  prices  paid  and  those  received, 
which  were  $5.80  and  $6.55  respec- 
tively, was  about  75  cents.  Likewise,  of 
the  cattle  going  out  for  feeders  in  the 
low  month,  which  has  been  July,  some 
have  returned  during  the  high  time  in 
late  August  and  early  September  when 
the  margin  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween $5.14  and  $7.64,  or  $2.50  per 
hundredweight.  These  are  extreme 
cases  and  must  be  qualified  in  various 
ways.  But  they  may  suggest  how, 
through  this  one  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion, some  have  managed  to  find  profit 
in  cattle  feeding  while  for  others  it 
has  been  a  losing  proposition. 

All  of  the  ins  and  outs  suggested 
by  these  curves  can  not  be  discussed 
here.  Such  periodical  fluctuations  are 
not  entirely  explained  by  differences  in 
the  cost  of  production  as  first  thought 
may  suggest.  There  is  possibility  of 
.greater  gain  for  the  man  who  can  suc- 
cessfully take  advantage  of  such  be- 
havior in  market  prices  in  buying  or 
in  selling  or  in  both.  The  situation 
is  slightly  comparable  to  winter  lamb 
production  or  to  the  out-of-season 
strawberry.  Furthermore,  with  our 
modern  knowledge  of  forage  crops,  and 
the  summer  silo,  the  feeder  becomes 
more  independent  of  times  and  seasons 
than  heretofore.  The  feeding  opera- 
'  tion  can  be  started  at  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  seasons  so  that  a  rut  in  feeder 
prices  becomes  a  real  opportunity. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  variation? 
in  individual  years,  to  be  sure.  Com- 
plete reversals  will  occur  as  well  as 
retardation  or  acceleration  of  the 
usual  crests  and  troughs  in  prices.  For 
these  the  cattle  man  must  be  on  the 
lookout  by  all  means.  But  with  a 
rouch  chart  of  the  market  situation 
as  it  has  been  he  should  find  the  course 
of  prices  somewhat  less  bewildering 
than  otherwise. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK 
SHIPPING 


Minnesota  has  140  co-operative  live 
stock  shippine  associations,  fotir  time? 
as  manv  as  anv  other  state.  They  are 
united  by  a  central  organization  anri 
return  to  the  members  from  a  to  10 
per  cent  more  money  than  thev  re- 
ceived under  the  old  svstem  of  selline 
to  local  merchants  or  field  buyers  for 
the  bie  houses.  The  first  association, 
formed  at  Litchfield  in  1908,  has  shown 
a  steady  annual  increase  of  business. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
the  receipts  were  more  than  $165,000. 
only  $16,544  less  than  the  total  for 
1912.  While  a  few  years  ago  farmers 
from  only  five  or  six  miles  away  hauled 
their  live  stock  to  Litchfield,  now  men 
from  twenty  miles  away  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  Litchfield 
association  rather  than  sell  to  local 
buyers.  Such  organizations  require  no 
investment  and  are  easily  formed.  The 
stock  of  each  shipper  is  marked,  and 
within  a  few  days  after  shipment  a 
chpck  comes  back  for  the  full  price  of 
the  animals,  less  hauling  and  selling 
charges.  By  this  plan  the  small  ship- 
per gets  just  as  good  rates  as  the  man 
with  large  shipments. 


FEEDING  POTATOES  TO  SWINE. 

On  account  of  their  large  water  con- 
tent potatoes  alone  are  not  suitable  for 
feeding  swine.  One  pound  of  grain  is 
equal  to  about  4  pounds  of  cooked  po- 
tatoes or  pounds  of  potatoes  raw. 
On  this  basis  anyone  can  figure  out  the 
probable  return  of  potatoes  when  fed 
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to  hogs.  They  must  be  fed  with  grain 
to  return  satisfactory  results.  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  4  pounds  of  pota- 
toes should  be  used  for  each  pound  of 
grain  where  rapid  gains  are  desired. 
Potatoes  should  be  cooked,  using  as 
little  water  as  possible,  mashing  them 
and  mixing  in  the  grain  while  the  pota- 
toes are  hot.  A  little  salt  should  be 
added  and  the  mixture  fed  to  the  hogs 
while  still  warm.  If  the  grain  is  corn 
or  barley,  the  addition  of  some  tank- 
age should  increase  the  gains  and  de- 
crease slightly  their  cost. — W.  A.  S. 


LOSS  OF  SPRING  PIGS 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
loss  of  spring  pigs  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  brood  sow  has  been  stuffed 
and  fattened  with  a  heavy  corn  ration. 
She  becomes  lazy  and  does  not  take 
exercise,  which  is  very  important  for 
keeping  an  animal  in  healthy  condition. 
The  ration  should  be  limited  enough  to 
keep  the  appetite  keen.  The  feeding 
floors  should  be  at  some  distance  from 
the  sleeping  quarters,  in  order  to  in- 
duce exercise. 

A  ration  of  7  parts  corn  or  ground 
barley  and  1  part  oil  meal,  or  one  of  9 
parts  corn  and  ground  barley  to  1  part 
of  tankage  will  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults, if  fed  in  limited  amounts.  Good 
alfalfa  hay  should  be  provided  in  such 
a  way  that  the  sows  can  have  access  to 
it  at  all  times. 


31R-P0UND  HOGS  AT  8  MONTHS 

When  8  months  and  4  days  old  a  lot 
of  pigs  fed  on  the  "self-feeder"  plan 
at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
weighed  an  average  of  316  pounds 
each.  One  of  them  went  to  the  extraor- 
dinary weight  of  405  pounds  in  this 
time.  When  the  pigs  were  weaned, 
which  was  when  they  weighed  about 
45  pounds  apiece,  the  following  feeds 
were  put  before  them  in  dry  lot  and 
they  were  allowed  to  eat  what  and  as 
much  as  they  chose:  Shelled  corn;  meat 
meal  (60%  protein);  whole  oats;  lin- 
seed oil  meal;  maple  wood  charcoal; 
finely  ground  limestone;  common  rock 
salt;  water.  These  pigs  ran  in  a  lot 
that  measured  about  20  by  80  feet  and 
had  no  access  to  pasture.  This  and 
other  tests  indicate  very  strongly  that 
pigs  are  able  to  balance  their  own  ra- 
tion when  they  have  free  access  to 
feeds  and  that  they  fatten  themselves 
very  economically. 


A  GUERNSEY  BREEDING  CIRCUIT 

At  the  Hettinger  substation  in  North 
Dakota  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull  was 
bought  for  $85,  and  developed  into  a 
very  fine  one.  Five  farmers  joined  with 
the  station  to  start  a  Guernsey  breed- 
ing circuit,  which  owns  the  bull.  The 
members  have  60  cows,  and  the  cost 
for  the  purebred  bull  totals  about  $14.00 
per  member.  In  May,  1913,  the  station 
purchased  10  high-grade  Guernsey  cows 
and  in  a  year  and  a  half  17  calves  were 
raised.  The  22  heifers  were  saved  while 
the  6  bull  calves  were  sold.  The  re- 
turns per  cow  have  been  running  from 
$80  to  $100.  It  pays  to  keep  better 
stock,  and  cooperation  with  your  neigh- 
bors is  a  good  way  to  start. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Spotted  Poland-China  Record  As- 
sociation, Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Conrad,  Con- 
rad, Md.,  was  elected  president,  Robt. 
W.  Lee,  Sutherland,  la.,  vice-president 
and  Fred  L.  Obenchain.  Bainbridge,  Ind., 
secretary-treasurer.  This  youngest  of 
the  breed  associations  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  357  and  1,260  hogs,  owned 
in  12  states,  have  been  registered. 


Only  dependable  merchants  known  to 
us  for  their  square  business  dealings 
are  admitted  to  our  columns.  This 
means  much  to  you. 
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Alfalfa  and  Sheep 

A WELL-EQUIPPED  corn,  alfalfa 
and  sheep  farm  in  southern  Wis- 
consin contains  527  acres.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  hilly  and  stony  or  so 
low  and  wet  as  to  be  of  use  for  grazing 
purposes  only.  Some  266  acres  have 
been  cleared  and  brought  under  culti- 
vation. The  tillable  area  is  is  a  mod- 
erately rich  loam  soil.  After  deducting 
insurance,  taxes,  and  all  other  expenses, 
after  omitting  all  table  and  other  sup- 
lies  furnished  directly  from  the  farm, 
and  after  allowing  5  per  cent  interest 
on  the  total  investment,  including  per- 
sonal property  and  real  estate,  the  an- 
nual labor  income  was  $3,9&1. 

In  1913,  32  acres  of  corn,  1  acre  of 
potatoes,  38  acres  of  oats,  35  acres  of 
barley,  20  acres  of  timothy,  and  150 
acres  of  alfalfa  were  grown.  As  rap- 
idly as  possible  the  following  rotation 
is  being  adopted:  Corn,  1  year;  oats,  1 
year;  alfalfa,  6  years.  This  year  the 
acreage  of  alfalfa  has  been  increased 
to  170.  Four  men  and  10  horses  are 
required  to  do  the  work.  The  harvest- 
ing and  handling  of  the  alfalfa  hay 
keeps  men  and  horses  uniformly  busy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
,  About  600  head  of  lambs  are  fed  and 
fattened  each  winter.  This,  with  the 
baling  and  marketing  of  the  hay,  pro- 
vides profitable  winter  work. 

By  far  the  largest  single  item  of  in- 
come is  derived  from  the  sale  of  alfalfa 
hay.  The  average  yield  is  about  4  tons 
per  acre,  and  the  average  price  has  been 
only  a  little  less  than  $15  per  ton.  Soil 
fertility  is  maintained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure  and  phosphate  fertil- 
izers and  the  soil  is  kept  sweet  by  the 
use  of  lime.  An  unsatisfactory  stand 
of  alfalfa  is  not  permitted  to  occupy 
the  land.  Farm  machinery  is  always 
kept  in  prime  condition.  Each  enter- 
prise is  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  per- 
mit a  full  equipment  of  machinery  for 
each  type  of  work. 

Lambs  for  feeding  are  purchased  in 
the  west  by  a  shrewd  buyer  at  lowest 
possible  prices  and  are  skillfully  sold 
on  the  Chicago  market.  As  soon  as  the 
western  sheep  arive  all  that  are  sal- 
able are  sorted  out  and  sent  to  market. 
These  yield  a  profit  at  practically  no 
expense  for  feed.  The  feeding  of 
sheep  appears  to  be  successful  when 
conditions  are  right.  The  size  of  the 
farm,  the  large  amount  of  low-priced 
grazing  land,  and  the  business  ability 
of  the  farmer  are  the  factors  that  make 
it  practicable  to  keep  sheep  on  this 
farm. — /  C.  MrDn'!vrll. 
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THE  success  of  Lewis'  Lye  —  due  to  its 
remedial  value  as  a  hog  conditioner,  and 
efficiency  as  a  cleansing  agent— makes  it  the  acknowl- 
edged superior  of  all  commercial  lyes.  But  it  has  i 
several  other  uses,  chief  of  which  is  its  active  proper- 
ties instantly  render  hard  water  soft,  and  makes  the 
whitest,  purest,  quickest  cleansing  of  all  soai>s. 

Lewis'  Lye 

**  The  Standanl  for  Over  SO  Veara  »*■ 

is  the  only  ly  made  by  manuf  actunng  chemists. 
Send  for  booklet  describing  its  many  uses  on  the 
Farm  and  in  the  Home.  Book  also  contams  Mrs. ' 
Robinson's  famous  recipe  for  making  soap 

PENNSYL  vTANTA  SALT  MFG-  CO. 
rvianufacturin  Chemists,  PHILADELPHIA 


y  VSefa  m^'A         hungry  wolves 

,    Mr  isn  JD11.1?  any  season,  if  you 
bait  with  Magrfc-Flsh-Lare.  Best 
fish  bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 

gulling  them  out.   Writ©  to-day  and  get  a 
ox  to  help  Introduce  it.    Agents  wanted. 
J.  F.  Gregory,  Dept.  140  Bt.IiOais,  Mo 


~W<S  WASHING  FLUID 
11  OS  .  ractleal  Method  of 
P  ep'  inc  Economical  and 
Efficient  Cleanslnc  Acent- 

1  Gal  Water. 

1  Can  LewiB'  Lye. 
M  oz  Salts  Tartar 

2  oz  Powd  Borax. 
H  oz  Carbonate  Ammonia. ' 
Mix  and  keep  in  stone  jug 


REMNANTS 


—  «iUier20P1ctare»orZ0Dk«».P»« 
"Cud*  at  lOe.aaM*  Mf(.Ca.Dapt  95t  Chleaso 


SILK  AND  VELVET  REMNANTS 

For  Patching,  Crazy  Quilts.  Sofa  Cush- 
ions, Bed  Spreads,  Large  Pieces. 
Best  Quality.  Send  10c  for  big 
package  and  a  3  mos.  trial  subscription  to  our 
large  home  and  fancy  work  magazine.  Three 
packages  and  a  year's  subscription  for  3-c. 

Houtehold  Guest,  Silk  Dept.  20,  Chiugo. 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  OWN  A 


Yon  can  nowbay  afamoaa  CHICAGO  typewriter,  brand  new,  gnaran- 
teed  10  years,  on  our  liberal  easy  payment  plan  of  $2  down— a  year  to 
nay.  Anyone  can  learn  to  operate  the  "CHICAGO"  with  a  few 
hotirs'  practice.    The  children  or  your  wife  can  soon  write  both 
your  letters  and  their  own  on  th-s typewriter.  The'*CHICAGO 
does  fine  work,  bailt  strong  and  durable— almost  impossible  to 
get  out  of  order.   Send  ns  $2  and  we  will  ship  this  machine  on 
10  days  free  trial  at  our  risk.   If  you  like  it— pay  the  balance  on 
easy  monthly  payments.   If  not  folly  satisfied  at  the  end  of 
10  days,  just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  we  will  re- 
fund your  $2  at  once.   Send  us  the  order  today— you  take  no 
risk- or  drop  us  a  postal  for  FREE  CATALOG  FOLDER. 
GALESBURQ  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  722  Galesburg.  Ill 


PEWRITER 

BUY  A 

ON  OUR 

EASV 
PAYMENT 
PLAN 


I'll  stop  Your  losses  from  Woms-S'liSr^.^^^  ,m 

^^mmm    an^^^JB    ^^^mmm     ^m^^^^^^i^m  ^^^^^^^^        .         ,_  ■  "Hmve  fed  Sal-Vet  to  my  hopi  and  lost  Boae.  ^**jy*yf^^'^ 

-   -      -  .  _     I  — t  id  loaded  with   Read  This  Letter!  — ...t  «nrf  went.  *        o  • 

idly  parasites.^  ta^  had  cholets  b 


Little  pigs  only  afew  weeks  old  are  often  found  loaded  with  Read  This  Letter, 
worms.  Hogs  of  all  ages  sufferfrom  these  deadly  Pgffgjtes.  I  have  had  cholera  b.^.__On«w«»t 
Then cholera.swinepl.igue and otherconta-  ^  JBSK^^ 

glous  diseases  get  in  their  destructive  work.  ^  Mrt  m  ^  If  f '  I  *»- J  u» 
Stocktroubled with wormsdon't thrive;  they  ^  fl  I  '■t*Jlfr  I  ^6110  NO 
cough,  have  fever,  act  dull,  and  don't  gain  a  .  MJ^l^'^-  w  ■  ^  I        Just  fill 

pound.  Your  feed  is  wasted;  your  pi ofita  are  "     me  how  r 

Btolen.  Your  animafs  frequently  die,  causing  .,.1.  o  i  T  vou  ''^ve 

totalloss  of  many  dollars.  I'll  stop  all  this  quick  with  Sal-    enough  SAL- VET  to  last  ...^  

Vet  the  great  worm  destroyer  and  conditioner.  I  have  done  the  freight  charges  when  it  arrivea 

ft  for  thousands  of  others.   I'll  do  it  for  you,  before  you  pay    ff  sAL-VET  has  not  done  all  1  claim  ar-i 
ml  tLeCO^VOn.  7"  ^  '  I  rrarWyoa'iiS- Wm'i  i  > 

Tr.  Feirpl^.°THE  FE!L  MFG.CO,  Dept  AB  Cleveland. 


rrices  $6.00, 200  ibo.  $9.00. 

300  lbs.  tla.OO.  600  lbs.  $21  12. 


Ko  prderHn«4'le}«  than  40  lbs, 
^■g^aj^Jrialoffei 


>we  me  a  penny.       ^'         d^tcV^  .•  •     ..'  .IS 
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"Two  fairs  for  one  fare" 

San  Fran- 
cisco and 
San  Diego 

Its  an  unspoiled  wonclerlaiKj, 
tke  Oanta  re 
runs.  You  see  tke  Colorado 
Rock  les.  You  see  rums  of  old 
cliff  dwellings  and  present-day- 
Indian  puetlos  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  You  see  tte  Pet- 
rified Forest,  Witt  its  tLousands 
of  fossil  trees.  And  ttat  superla- 
tive of  scenic  wonders.  tLe 

Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

Of  course,  you  are  planning  to  join  tVie 
thousands  who  will  visit  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  this  year.  Displayed  in 
the  exhibit  halls  is  a  collection  of  in- 
dustrial and  art  objects  that  may  never 
be  duplicated.  Up-to-date  (arming  is 
shown  by  processes  and  products. 
The  Santa  Fe  is  the  only  transconti- 
nental line  having  its  own  rails  all  the 
way.  It  is  the  only  line  reaching 
both  Exposition  cities.  It  is  the 
coolest  in  summer.  It  offers  you  the 
most  perfect  roadbed  and  track  in 
America — new,  solid  steel  equipment, 
specially  ventilated;  powerful  engines; 
courteous  employes  and  Fred  Harvey 
dining-car  and  dining-roorn  meals. 
At  frequent  intervals.  Specially  Conducted 

(ourist-car  parties  will  be  organized. 
So  when  you  are  ready,  buy  your  ticket  over 
the  Santa  Fc"*  every  hour  will  be  a  relaxation — 
every  mile  will  have  it«  delightful  impression. 
The  journey — plus  the  two  Expositions — will 
be  a  liberal  education.  About  One  fare  lor 
round  trip.  Exposition  tickets  on  ftale  daily 
until  November  30,  1915. 

Send  for  two  fascinating  picture-books  of  the 
Expositions  and  the  Santa  Fc  route.    I  can  help 
you  plan  an  economical  wander-trip  through 
(jiS)  California. 

Free  Books  


W.  J.  BUck.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
A.  T.  fef  S  F.  Ry.  Co. 
1018  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago 

Send  me  vour  booklets — "San  Diego.  1915." 
and  the  "  Par.ama-Paci£c  Exposition,"  free  of 
all  charge  to  me. 


Aiir 


Gold  Wedding  Ring  FREE 

Sen<l  just  35c  to  pay  lor  a  9->ear  new  .  re- 
newal or  extension  sutis^nption  to  our 
bin  home  and  story  magazine — and  we 
will  send  you  by  return  mail  this  very 
tine  14K  gold  filled  heavy  band  ring 

  FREE.    Guaranteed  <  yc.irs.  Address, 

IIOtHi^ilOL.U  GCl!.»i,    W  112^4  ClIlCAUOi  ILL. 


-et  Me  Send  You 
ig  Bargain  BooR 


Of  V'Blue  Grass"  Buggies  FREE 

Big  180-pafre  book,  illustrated  in 
colors.  Tells  all  about  my  straight 
grain  second-growth  hickory  bug- 
gies with  wrought  steel  gears.  Ex- 
plains iny  factory  selling  plan  and  grnar- 
antee.  Qv:ote3  prices  that  make  you 
wonder  why  anyone  ever  bays  anything 
but  a  BOHON  BUGGY.  Get  it  FREE. 

BORON'S  "^"-^cS^'  " 

At  My  Money-Savinf  Factory  Prices 

f  Solidly  bnilt  for  smooth  riding 
J  over  rough  roads.  An  hon-  s 
I  estly  made  buggy.  Built  for 
f  service.    You  take  no  risk,  for 

MY  $30,000  BOND 

I  and  unlimited  guarantee  protects  yon. 
A  80-day  road  test  on  your 
[  roads.at  my  risk.  Don't 
delay— write  for  my  big 
FREE  book— TODAY.  . 

;D.T.  BOHON/ 

Main  St. 
Harrodsbuiga 
Ky 
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A  Farmer's 
Shetland  Ponies 

John  U.  Dnalap,  Wiliiamsport,  Ohio 

1HAVE  always  been  interested  in  the 
Shetland  pony,  but  my  six-year-old 
son  was  instrumental  in  my  forming 
a  herd  of  them.  My  experience  is  that 
they  cost  very  little  for  maintenancc- 
and  seein  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  much  better  than  any  other 
stock  on  the  ^general  farm. 

The  Shetland  pony  has  a  known  his- 
tory running  further  into  the  past  than 
that  of  any  other  modern  breed  of 
horses  except  the  .A.rab.  On  the  Shet- 
land Islands  the  Shetland  pony  has  for 
hundred  of  years  been  raised  under 
conditions  which  have  resulted  in  es- 
tablishing as  a  part  of  his  inheritance 
a  confidence  in  man  which  only  the 
most  unreasonable  treatment  will  de- 
stroy. To  the  Shetland  every  human 
being  is  a  friend. 

The  typical  Shetland  has  a  confor- 
mation somewhat  on  the  lines  of  a 
draft  horse,  but  with  more  finish.  In 
the  islands  the  standard  limit  of  height 
is  42  inches.  Ponies  higher  than  that 
are  ineligible  to  registi^ation.  In  this 
country  ponies  may  be  registered  up  to 
46  inches,  though  but  few  of  them 
reach  that  height.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  ponies  raised  in  this  country 
will  range  in  height  between  38  and  43 
inches. 

Shetland  mares  can  be  bred  at  two 
years  of  age  and  will  foal  at  three. 
There  are  a  great  many  small  ponies 
being  sold  for  pure  Shetlands  that  are 
not  of  pure  breeding.  Personally,  I 
prefer  the  smaller  type  of  pony.  When 
it  comes  to  color  they  are  like  horses; 
they  come  in  enough  colors  to  please 
every  one. 

There  is  no  other  activity  on  the 
farm  that  tends  to  create  the  love  for 
the  country  with  the  children,  and  es- 
pecially the  boys,  as  does  the  raising 
of  ponies.    After  a  boy  is  seven  years 
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The  Shetland  Mare  Will  Drop  a  Colt  at 
Three  Years  of  Ag'e. 


old  he  can  be  trusted  to  handle  the 
colts  and  break  them,  with  a  little  help. 
Once  a  Shetland  becomes  aware  of 
what  is  required  of  him  in  harness  or 
under  saddle,  no  further  trouble  will 
be  experienced.  Unlike  horses,  the 
Shetland  is  not  inclined  to  become 
frightened  at  every  strange  object.  Au- 
tomobiles and  railways  trains  have  no 
terror  for  a  Shetland.  This  is  one  of 
the  features  that  make  the  Shetland 
safe  to  entrust  to  a  small  child.  After 
the  pony  becomes  acquainted  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  him. 


Boys  ot  Seven  Can  Be  Trusted  to  Handlt 
Them. 

For  the  light  use  which  a  small  child 
will  give  a  Shetland  I  find  it  unneces- 
sary to  feed  the  pony  any  grain.  If  it 
is  given  a  great  deal  of  work  in  har- 
ness or  under  saddle,  and  his  driver  is 
a  boy  or  girl  of  from  12  to  15  years  old, 
some  grain  should  be  given,  enough  to 
keep  the  little  fellow  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  a  pint  each  of  bran  and  oats 
twice  a  day  will  be  sufficient.  The  cost 
of  keeping  a  Shetland  is  small.  In  the 
summer  one  will  get  a  good  share  of 
his  living  from  a  good-sized  lawn.  To 
keep  a  Shetland  in  the  stables  and  feed 
him,  the  cost  will  be  about  one-sixth  of 
that  required  to  keep  a  road  horse  of 
average  size. 

Besides  the  feed  for  a  Shetland  there 
is  little  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
keeping  hiin.  These  hardy  little  ponies 
are  seldom  sick,  and  the  veterinarian 
i.s  rarely  needed.  If  they  are  driven  on 
the  paved  streets,  or  on  brick  or  stone 
roads,  they  should  be  shod;  but  as  they 
wear  their  shoes  out  slowly  they  re- 
quire to  be  shod  during  the  summer 
months  only. 

Considering  the  small  amount  which 
it  costs  to  get  a  start  with  Shetlands 
and  the  fact  that  they  live  and  breed 
longer  than  the  average  horse,  there  is 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure  in  the  indus- 
try for  all  who  have  a  natural  love  for 
the  little  horses. 


Alfalfa  for  Horses 

.Mfalfa  is  a  splendid  horse  feed,  but 
must  be  fed  with  judgment  and  care. 
Because  of  its  palatability,  mature 
horses  are  likely  to  eat  too  much  al- 
falfa if  permitted  to  have  free  access 
to  it.  The  average  farm  horse  at  hard 
work  is  allowed  to  eat  much  more  al- 
falfa and  other  roughage  than  he  really 
needs  to  maintain  his  weight.  One 
pound  of  alfalfa  or  other  hay  and  about 
1J4  pounds  of  grain  per  day  for  each 
100  pounds  of  the  horse's  weight  make 
a  good  ration  for  the  working  horse. 
Horses  like  alfalfa  stems.  Refuse 
from  the  cattle  racks  is  very  acceptable. 
Feed  mature  horses  first  and  second 
cutting  alfalfa,  which  is  free  from  mold 
and  dust.  Never  feed  wet  alfalfa  hay. 
A  sudden  change  of  feed  deranges  the 
digestive  system.  Horses  accustomed 
to  alfalfa  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
ration  are  seldom  troubled  from  its 
use. — Nebraska  Experiment  Station, 
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Breed  Good  Drafters 

BREED  marketable  horses.  Get  rid 
of  the  common  stuff.  It  will  sup- 
ply the  foreign  war  demand.  In- 
vest the  proceeds  in  a  good  mare  or 
two,  and  with  the  help  of  a  good  pure- 
bred sire  and  proper  management,  get 
the  classy  ones.  Dr.  Carl  W.  Gay  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most horsemen,  has  the  following  to 
say  in  regard  to  horse  breeding  after 
the  war: 

"There  is  every  indication  that  the 
normal  demand  for  business  and  farm 
horses  will  be  resumed  this  spring. 
With  the  exportation  of  some  500,000 
horses  during  this  year,  many  of  which 
are  of  the  sort  required  here,  the  sup- 
ply with  which  to  meet  home  demand 
is  sadly  depleted.  Foreign  demand 
marked  the  exhaustion  of  foreign  sup- 
ply, therefore  we  may  expect  the  call 
for  our  horses  from  abroad  to  continue 
long  after  the  war  is  over.  This  coun- 
tiy's  supply  of  market  horses  is  fur- 
nished, in  large  part,  by  foreign  sires, 
the  importation  of  which  cannot  be 
resumed  until  the  continental  and  even 
the  British  districts  have  recovered 
from  the  devastating  and  depopulating 
effects  of  the  war.  In  the  meantime 
American  breeders  will  have  to  depend 
upon  homebred  breeding  stock,  which, 
as  a  result,  should  be  much  in  demand. 

Do  not  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent war  demand  to  sacrifice  horses 
which  will  have  a  greater  value  in  the 
spring  trade.  Thin  geldings  and  mares 
of  the  right  type  should  make  good 
profit  on  present  cost  when  fit  for  mar- 
ket later  in  the  year.  Anticipate  the 
market  rise  bv  buying  required  horses 
now.  Breed  your  mares,  but  to  pure- 
bred stallions  of  merit  and  proved 
worth  as  sires.  We  hope  there  will 
never  be  another  war  to  absorb  the 
product  of  our  errors  and  short-sighted 
policy  in  the  patronage  of  cheap  sires. 
Study  the  markets;  know  what  your 
colts  are  worth  and  secure  full  value 
for  them.  Hold  well  selected  breeding 
stock  in  highest  regard  in  view  of  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  American 
breeders  by  the  suspension  of  importa- 
tions and  the  destruction  of  breeding 
stock  abroad.  Sit  tight;  do  not  get 
panic  stricken  but  restore  your  confi- 
dence in  the  horse  business;  proceed 
intelligently;  aim  high. 

The  spring  breeding  season  will  be 
here  before  you  know  it.  Be  prepared 
tc  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
There  will  be  large  profit  in  draft 
mares  that  can  do  the  farm  work  and 
produce  high-priced  colts  at  the  same 
time. 


In  May  and  June  the  great  majority 
of  farm  mares  are  bred.  If  a  little  wise 
judging  of  the  draft  stallions  is  in 
vogue  this  year  we  shall  have  a  bet- 
ter crop  of  colts  next  spring.  Look 
over  the  stallion  for  unsoundness  and 
hereditary  defects.  Does  he  look  like 
he  could  move  a  mighty  load  if  hitched 
to  it?  Then  ask  about  his  pedigree, 
and  leave  the  stallioner  determined  to 
try  to  raise  the  best  colt  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 


DRAG  THE  ROADS 

When  the  smiles  of  spring  appear, 

Drag  the  roads; 
When  the  summer  time  is  here, 

Drag  the  roads; 
When  the  corn  is  in  the  ear. 
In  the  winter  cold  and  drear. 
Every  season  of  the  year, 

Drag  the  roads. 

When  you've  nothing  else  to  do. 

Drag  the  roads; 
If  but  for  an  hour  or  two 

Drag  the  roads; 
It  will  keep  them  good  as  new; 
With  a  purpose  firm  and  true. 
Fall  in  line;  it's  up  to  you — 

Drag  the  roads. 


We  HOMEMADE  AI^K[ME 

Barns 


|DN  CARBIDE 


You  can  pick  out  an  acetylene 
lighted  farm  as  far  as  you  can 

see  it.    The  light  streaming  from  the  windows  will  be  white  and  inde- 
scribably beautiful — the  big  round  lights  in  the  bams  will  be  wonderfully 
brilliant.    Go  in  and  look  them  over  at  close  range.    You  will,  m 
most  cases,  find  all  the  "fixtures'*  equipped  to  light  up  with  the  pull 

of  a  slender  chain  —  without  matches  —  just  like  electric  lights. 

The  cheerful  housewife  in  every  one  of  these  acetylene  liehted  homes  will  tell  yon 
that  her  lights  have  banished  forever  the  gloom  of  kerosene  lamps,  and  all  the  labor  and  drudgery  their  use  entailed. 
She  will  tell  you  also  of  the  delights  of  cooking  on  an  acetylene  range  in  a  cool  kitchen— wiih  no  bother  of  kindling, 
coal,  a^hes  or  soot.  There  are  now  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  families  using  HOiME-Made  Acetylene 
(or  both  lighting  and  cooking.  In  every  case  the  gas  producing  stone  — Union  Carbide  — is  ordered  direct  from 
the  nearest  of  our  warehouses,  located  all  over  the  country.  In  the  drums  in  which  we  ship  Union  Carbidb  it 
Is  as  safe  to  store  and  handle  as  common  coal.  It  won't  burn  and  can't  explode.  The  'ittle  machines  which 
automatically  release  the  gas  from  the  Carbide  are  called  acetylene  generators.  The  newer  models  ate  wonderfully 
simple  and  perfectly  reliable —they  work  with  no  attention  other  than  filling  once  a  month. 

42nd  St.  Building. 
NEW  YORK,  or 
Peoples  GasBIdg. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Wtt  will  be  glad  to  mell  oar  advorttslo?  Ilt^ratare  Trhlrh  we  are  sure  yoa  will  find 
intenuely  Interesting.  Address 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company,  Dept.  28 


Save  Your  Horses 
Save  Your  Cows 

A  postal  brings  it.  postpaid. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  simply 
say,  send  me  your  big  can  of 
Corona  Wool  Fat  on  20  days' 
FREE  trial.  Use  all  or  part 
of  it— test  it  on  one  or  more 
animal's  suffering  from  cuts, 
wounds  or  sore  feet  of  any 
kind.   If  it  don't  do  all  I  claim 
—if  you  don't  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  after  the  test 
you  won't  owe 
me  one 


WITHOUT 
A  SCAR 


Corona  Wool  Fat 

is  now  used  by  more  than  1,000,000  stockmen,  horse  O'wners,  blacksmiths  and 
farmers.  It  causM  no  pam,  no  blistering,  no  scars.  Stops  inflammation-cures 
QUICK.    The  only  remedy  that  will 
penetrate  a  horse's  hoof  and  take  out 
soreness.   Will  grow  a  new  hoof. 


Corona  Wool  Fat  heals 
Quarter  Cracks,  Sand 
Cracks,  Grease  Heel, 
Thrash,  Corns,  Mad 
Fever,  Contracted  Feet 


Send  No  Money- -Just  a  Post  Card 

simply  write  me.gl  vlng  your  name  and  address 
plainly  and  I  will  send  you  this  big  can  po8^ 
paid,  by  return  mall.  AMI  ask  Is.  If  satisfied 
after  20  days' trial,  that  you  send  me  60c.  It 
not  satlBtled,  write  and  say  so  and  you  won't 
owe  me  one  cent  Do  It  today.  UenUon  all. 
meat  you  Intend  to  us«  It  on. 

 C.  a  PHILUPS.  M»T.  *^ 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 
10  Corona  Block, 
KENTON,  OHIO  «> 
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It  heals  Barb  Wire  Cots,  Sora 
Sbonlders,  Old  Sores,  Ulcers, 
Woonds,  Sore  Teats  of  Cows, 
takes  out  the  soreneM  of  in- 
flamed adders. 


200  Buggy  Styles 

Get  NgW  GsfalaU  shows  vehicle  and 

%f«Mt4MttMy  harness  for  every  pur-  , 
pose,  busmess  or  pWasure.  Direct  selling  plan  saves  you  $25  up. 

60  Days' 
FREE  Trial 

We  ship  for  yoar  examination  and  approval. 
Money  back  guarantee.      World's  largest 
manufacturers  selling  direct.   Big,  hand-  ' 
some,  i  liustrated  Free  book .  Write  for  it  be- 
fore you  buy  anywhere.   Postal  brings  it. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


ELKHART 


Reduced 
Prices 
for 
1915 
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Raise  Your  Calves 
Without  Milk 

Let  Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal  take  the 
place  of  milk  in 
raising:  your  calves. 
Costs  less  than  half 
as  much  and  the 
calves  are  stronpcr, 
bigprer  -  boned  aud 
healthier. 

Blatchford's 

Calf  Meal 

hag  been  known  as  the 
completemilk  substitute 
Bince  the  year  ibOO.  It 
prevents  scouring  and 
contains  jnEt  the  ingtre- 
dients  necessary  to  pro- 
mote early  maturity. 
Po'd  by  your  dealer  or 
direct  from  the  maker. 

Write  for  Actual  Figures 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  iret  actaalfifimres  that 
ibow  Uio  poBSibiliUe.  for  making  money  from  yoor  calve.. 

Blatchf  ord  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dept  3  7 14  Wauhegan .  III. 
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SENSATIONAL  OFFER 

[—30  Days'  FreeTrial— I 

A  New  Scientific  Invention  1  Just  the  chum  yoti 
need  and  to  prove  it  we  will  ship  it  to  you  and  let  you 
try  it  30  daya.  Don't  send  a  c^nt  until  the  30  d»y» 
are  up.  If  you  are  not  satinfled  then,  Bend  it  back 
and  yon  will  not  be  outs  penny.  We'll  stand  return 
express  charges. 

The  LEADER  Churn 

Simple,  compact,  convenient.  Removes  the 
drudgery  of  cliurning-day.  Gets  all  the  but- 
ter-fat, makfs  roi  re  and  better  butter.  Sons 
easy;  saves  effort.   Easy  to  dean. 
Churns  in  Two  Minute* 

New  scientific  principle.  A  few  easy 
tiirrs  of  ti  e  i  rank  brings  the  butter.  A 
child  can  operate  it. 

Order  From  This  Ad 

JuBt  place  a  check  mark  before  the  eiie  yoo 
want   RiKn  yonrnamc  and  addreeaon  the  mur- 
eiri  o?  this  ad.it-ar  out  and  mail  loos  todav.  we 
will  ahip  the  cburD  tomorrow  absolutely  rra*. 
Chums  Over  Half  RaUd  CajKirity 

□ 3  Oal.  Six*  I  1  5  Oal.  Sll«    I     I  B  Oal.  Slx» 
»3.80       U      »3.75        1_J  $4.2S 
Our  prices  K  less  than  agenla  charge  for  other  makes. 
NOVELTY  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  lOO,  Abingdon,  III, 


I'LL  SHIP 
"'Oy  THIS 

Gate  On  30 

I  jyrovp  the  value  of  my  "CAH'T  S4S" 
Gated  before  you  pay.  I  want  you  to  seo 
for  your8<;lf  that  they  can't  and  that 
yon  can't  buy  or  make  a  better  irate  no 
matter  what  material  you  use.  Myeatoaaru 

Guaranteed  For  5  Years 

coat  IctiH— la«t  tiiree  ti.oc9  as  long  oa  iron, 
ffaa  pipe  or  wire.     Any  size  you  want,  aunt 
complete,  ready  to  hanir.  or  you  can  buy  Juat 
the  Gat*  StMia,  hinffes.  bolta.  etc.  and 
make  your  own  ffatea  and  hbvo  money 
Write  now  for  fr»»  CfctaloK  and  pncca 

^lOWEMFG.CO.  l09MtfnsSf..Ga;estmT^.iil.  A 


Buy  Direct  at  Factory  Prices 


Our  Diamond  and  Square  Meeh  Farm.FIeld  Stock  and 
Poultry  Fenc**8  and  Ornamental  \V  ire  and  Steel  Ficket 
Fenoe»  last  Innger-coot  Ifisa  because  we  make  them 
right  and  »ell  dlreot  Write  for  FREE  CaUlog. 
WARD  MFG.  JCO.   6W  Ward  St.,  Decatur.  Ind. 

THAT^bREAIW- 

of  yours,  about  enjoying  life  in  "The  Land  of  Sun- 
shine, l^ruil  and  Flowers' ■-<;alifotnia—wJl  come 
true,  iust  a»  »ooo  a«  you  desire,  if  you  will  let  me  tell 
you  just  where  you  can  get  good  land,  in  large  or 
■mall  tracts,  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

Write  plainly  your  name  and  address  on  this  ad., 
and  send  it  to  me  TODAY. 


Making  the  Corn  Planter  Plant 


By  Arthur  G.  Smith 


Address.  —  

R.  A.  Smith,  Colonization  &  Industrial 
Agent,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  ,  Room 
4184  Union  Pacific  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  United  States  is  particularly  a 
corn  country.  We  produce  four 
times  as  much  corn  as  the  rest 
ot  the  world,  l-rom  tne  time  of  the 
early  settlements,  when  maize  saved 
the  colonists  irom  starvation  until  the 
present,  this  crop  has  held  an  impor- 
tant place  in  our  agriculture  and  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  the 
country. 

\\  e  often  pat  ourselves  on  the  back 
as  being  the  nation  that  feeds  the 
world.  We  cannot  do  this  from  a  corn 
standpoint,  for  we  use  practically  all  of 
this  crop  ourselves.  Not  much  over  4 
per  cent  of  our  enormous  yearly  corn 
crop  is  exported.  Uur  cattle  and  other 
:,iock  take  the  majority  of  it.  Break- 
lasl  loods  for  human  consumption  are 
accounting  more  and  more  every  year 
lor  a  portion  of  the  crop.  Prices  lor 
corn  are  good,  and  the  future  certainly 
does  not  show  any  likelihood  of  a  lall- 
uig  off  in  the  demand. 

Is  It  any  reason  then  that  we,  as  an 
agricultural  nation,  almost  think  in 
terms  of  corn.?  Before  one  crop  is 
gathered,  the  farmers  are  out  in  the 
neld  selecting  the  best  ears  for  seed  for 
next  year's  crop.  Manure  is  hauled 
out  on  the  meadows;  commercial  fer- 
tilizer is  distributed;  fall  plowing  is 
done— all  with  next  year's  corn  crop  in 
mind. 

As  the  acreage  in  corn  yearly  grew 
larger  a  demand  rose  for  a  method  of 
planting  that  would  be  quicker  and  at 
the  same  time  insure  proper  planting. 
Both  objects  were  fullilled  beyond  all 
expectations  in  the  modern  corn 
planter. 

Marking  out  the  rows  and  dropping 
the  corn  by  hand  was  the  method  used 
lor  planting  previous  to  the  birth  of  the 
corn  planter,  and  this  method  is  still 
practiced  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  proving  a  losing  proposition  for 
the  farmer  following  it.  in  the  first 
place,  the  planting  takes  too  long,  then 
the  dropping  is  not  accurate,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  furrows  are  so 
deep  that  the  young  plants  do  not  have 
a  fair  chance  to  get  to  the  surface  or 
ever  come  to  full  maturity. 

The  corn  planter  then  is  a  crop  pro- 
ducer. Of  course,  it  is  only  a  machine 
and  will  work  only  as  its  operator 
makes  it  work.  Poor  planting  always 
blamed  onto  the  planter  is  more  often 
the  operator's  ignorance  as  to  how  to 
adjust  the  planter  to  meet  the  planting 
conditions  of  the  soil. 

The  depth  at  which  the  corn  should 
be  planted  varies  with  the  kinds  of 
soil.  In  a  loose,  sandy  soil,  the  kernels 
should  be  placed  deeper  than  in  the 
heavier  soils  because  of  the  moisture 
necessary  to  germinate  the  plant.  In  a 
heavy  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  more 
shallow  so  that  the  young  plant  can 
reach  the  atmosphere  and  use  the  food 
in  the  air  before  the  plant  food  in  the 
kernel  itself  is  exhausted. 

With  an  understanding  regarding  the 
soil  conditions,  the  corn  planter  can  be 


set  to  plant  the  corn  at  the  necessary 
depth.  The  runners  will  cut  the  fur- 
rows at  the  required  depth  and  the 
wheels  will  promptly  cover.  The  best 
planters  now  have  what  is  called  a 
floating  runner  frame.  This  allows  the 
runners  to  conform  to  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  ground  and  cut  the 
same  depth  of  furrows  regardless  of 
the  unevenness  of  the  field.  The  float- 
ing runner  frame  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage, in  that  the  entire  field  will  be 
planted  at  the  same  depth  and  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  crop  will 
be  uniform. 

In  the  early  days  of  corn  planters, 
plates  with  round  seed  cells  and  drop- 
ping a  complete  hill  of  three  or  four 
kernels  at  a  time  were  used.  Such 
plates  are  quite   common   today  and 
used    successfully   by    many  farmers. 
However,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  times  not  much  care  was  used  in 
selecting  seed,  the  planting  was  not  ac- 
curate.   At  the  present  time  much  of 
the  corn  is  graded  and  great  accuracy 
in  dropping  is  secured  by  the  use  of 
edge-drop  and  fiat-drop  plates.    By  this 
we  mean  with  the  edge-drop  plates  that 
the  cells  are  just  large  enough  to  take 
one  kernel  of  corn  edgewise.    VVith  the 
flat-drop  plate,  a  kernel  goes  into  the 
cell  flatwise.    Two,  three  or  four  cells, 
according  to  the  number  of  kernels  be- 
ing dropped  to  a  hill,  are  then  made  to 
pass  over  the  upper  valve  between  hills. 
These  types  of  plates  eliminate  almost 
entirely  the  cracking  and  crushing  of 
the  kernels  in  the  seed  boxes.  With 
the  round  cell  or  full-hill  cell  plates  of 
the    modern    planter,    more  accurate 
work  in   making  the  plates  and  the 
grading  of  the  corn  insures  accurate 
j  dropping  of  the  hills. 
'     The   variable   drop  is   another  im- 
provement which  means  much  to  the 
farmer's  profits  from  his  corn  crop.  By 
this  with  only  the  shifting  of  a  lever, 
he  can  adjust  his  planter  to  drop  two, 
three  or  four  kernels  to  a  hill.  Many 
fields  vary  as  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil.    Some  portions  of  the  field 
may  be  able  to  do  justice  to  only  two 
kernels  to  a  hill.    Other  portions  may 
bring  to  full  maturity  three  and  even 
four  kernels  planted  in  a  hill.  The 
change  for  a  different  number  of  ker- 
nels can  be  made  instantly  by  means  of 
the  variable  drop  and  the  field  planted 
so  as  to  produce  to  the  best  advantage. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  important 
function  of  a  planter  is  for  the  seed 
plates  to  deposit  the  kernels  in  time 
with  the  opening  of  the  valves,  so  that 
the  kernels  are  deposited  together  in 
the  furrow.  This,  of  course,  is  when 
the  check-rower  is  being  used.  In  drill- 
ing, the  valves  are  left  open  and  the 
kernels  dropned  directly  through  the 
boots  and  into  the  furrows  from  the 
plates. 

It  requires  only  a  little  care  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  planter  to  have  the 
kernels  dropped  accurately  in  check- 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Tractor  on  the  Average  Farm 

Br  A>  P-  Yerkes,  Baroan  ol  Farm  Manage- 
ment. U.  S.  I>ept.  o{  Agriculture 

TO  attempt  to  define  the  status  of  a 
machine  which  is  undergoing  so 
rapid  a  process  of  development  as 
the  farm  tractor  is  dfficult.  Eighteen 
months  ago  the  farm  tractor  was  a 
comparatively  large  and  expensive  out- 
fit and  might  truthfully  have  been  said 
to  have  no  place  in  the  operation  of 
the  medium-sized  farm  of  the  general 
type.  Now,  however,  the  type  of  trac- 
tor most  prominent  and  apparently 
most  in  demand  by  the  farmer  is  a 
small,  low-priced  outfit,  capable  of 
pulling  from  two  to  four  plow  bot- 
toms, and  with  belt  capacity  sufficient 
to  operate  any  of  the  machines  com- 
monly used  on  the  average  farm. 

These  small  tractors  are  of  simpler 
construction  than  the  large  ones.  Most 
of  them  have  only  one  drive  wheel  and 
usually  only  one  speed  forward  and 
one  reverse,  thus  eliminating  consid- 
erable gearing,  including  the  differen- 
tial gears.  At  the  same  time  they  per- 
mit the  hitching  of  a  two-bottom  gang 
plow  directly  behind  the  center  of 
draft  of  the  machine,  something  which 
was  impossible  with  a  wide  traptor 
having  two  drive  wheels  without  caus- 
ing side  draft  or  running  the  tractor 
partly  on  the  plowed  land. 

The  mechanical  features  are  not  so 
important  from  the  farmer's  viewpoint, 
however,  at  its  low  price.  The  average 
farm  already  has  as  large  an  invest- 
ment per  acre  for  power  as  conditions 
will  justify,  and  the  purchase  of  a  trac- 
tor which  would  not  displace  its  mon- 
ey equivalent  in  other  power  would  be 
unwise.  As  a  tractor's  working  life  in 
years  is  usually  only  about  half  that  of 
a  horse,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  dis- 
place practically  double  its  value  in 
horses,  if  it  displaces  no  other  source 
of  power.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  small 
tractor  will  take  the  place  of  a  sta- 
tionary engine  for  operating  the  vari- 
ous farm  machines,  and  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  such  a  stationary  engine 
and  a  small  tractor  is  slight;  so  it  will 
not  always  have  to  displace  horses  to 
anv  great  extent  to  justify  its  purchase. 

Judeing  by  data  plready  obtained  in 
a  study  of  the  small,  low-priced  farm 
tractor  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will 
soon  command,  on  the  ground  of  econ- 
omy, a  permanent  place  on  the  aver  a  ee 
farm.  The  degree  of  success  which 
will  be  attained  with  a  tractor  depends 
very  largely  on  its  operation  and  the 
genera!  management  of  the  farm  work 
so  as  to  utilize  it  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Like  every  machine,  its  value 
if!  increased  bv  being  worn  out  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  in  profitable  work,  as 
the  interest  charges  are  thereby  re- 
duced. As  the  tractor  will  be  capable 
of  doing  practically  all  the  plowing  on 
the  averaee  farm,  the  number  of  horses 
which  must  be  kept  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  cultivation,  etc.,  to  be 
done,  for  which  the  tractor  is  not 
adapted.  Where  the  tractor  is  used  the 
cropping  system  should  be  planned  to 
reduce  this  kind  of  work  to  a  minimum. 


We  want  you  to  learn  how  satisfjnng  and  how  easy  it  is  to  famish  the  entire 
home  or  to  secure  odd  pieces  of  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Silverware,  Draperies, 
etc.,  from  this  mammoth  Hartman  institution — America's  greatest  homefumishing: 
concern— which  has  originated  the  most  liberal,  most  practical,  fair  and  square 
Farm  Credit  Plan  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  depend  upon  crops  or 
live  stock  for  income. 

Pay  In  6, 9  and  12  Months 

NO  INTEREST  CHARGED 

No  other  house  is  able  to  offer  such  a  liberal  credit  plan,  enabling 
every  farm  dweller  to  take  advantage  of  Hartman's  tremendous  bargains. 
Rnl>k  Rnttnm  PrEpPC         $10,000,000  purcuasing  power  afFords  the 
HUUn  DUIIUIII  rllLCd  greatest  moaey-savingf  opportunities  ever 
offered  yon. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


You  are  not  required  to  send  any  references— no  red  tape- 
everything  confidential— no  interest  to  pay— no  mortgage.  We 
extend  to  you  a  wide  open,  helpful  credit  account— ask  no 
security— no  guarantee,  No  salesmen- no  collectors. 

Order  From  This  Advertisement  £'eTI'a?r 

only  merest  suggestions  of  more  than  8,000  wonderful 
bargains  in  our  mammoth  catalog.   Order  one  or  all, 
Use  30  days  in  your  own  home— if  unsatisfactory  re- 
turn and  Hartman  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  Could 
anything  be  fairer? 

COCC  Hartman's  Mammoth 
r  Imbb        BarsaQn  Book 

The  most  interesting  Homefumishing  Goods 
Catalog  you  ever  saw.  Send  name  on  a 
for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


HARTI 

FURNITURE  AND 
i^ARPET  CO. 

4038    Wentworth  Ave.. 
wrilCAGO,  ILL. 


Hercules  Roofing  Bargain 

Hereules  Never-Leak  Flint  Surface  Reverslblo 
Roofing.  Outlasts  any  otherroofing,  will  not  leak, 
dry  out  or  crack  Adds  to  appearance  of  any  build- 
ing. Of  exceptionally  high  quality— best  long  Cbre 
wool  felt  and  pure  asphalt.  Coated  one  side  with 
fine  flint  sand.  Lay  either  side  to  weather.  Each 
roll  complete,  82  in.  wide,  contains  108  sq.  ft.  Naila 
and  cement  included.  We  control 
entire  output  and  guarantee  it. 
Don't  buy  roofing  anywhere  until 
you  send  for  samples  and  make 
comparisons,  or  order  direct  from 
this  advertisement. 
No.  MH117.  1  Ply,  Weight  85 
lbs.  Guaranteed.  Perron...$0.95 
No.  MH117.  2  Ply,  Weight  45 
lbs.  Guaranteed.  PerroIl,..$1.25 
No.  MHllT.  3  Ply,  Weight  55 
lbs.  Guaranteed.  Perroll...$1.5S 


Comfortable  RockerBargain 

Big  solid  oak  Rocker,  golden  finish, 
upholstered  *'Impenal"  Spanish 
brown  leather  on  seat  and  back. 
Seat  has  4  springs  and  is  stuffed  with 
tow  and  cotton.  Front  and  back 
posts  handsomely  carved.  Seat  front 
plaited;  back  button  tufted.  Strong 
posts  and  runners. 

NO  Money  in  Advance 

Washing  Machine  Bargain 

No.  MH119.  Large  galvanized 
iron  finish  tub;  can  be  folded  inside 
iron  stand  when  desired.  Won't 
warp,  shrink  or  swell.  Capacity 
nearly  17  gals,  of  water;  holds  six  bed 
^sheets.  Cypress  cover  and  wringer 
board.  Ball  bearing,  direct  motion  agitator.  Will 
clean  anything.  Black  enameled  steel  frame;  detach- 
able from  tub.  Guaranteed  5  years  against  tfC  yC 
,  defects.  Directions  accompany  each  machine  wVm  I  w 

No  Money  In  Advance 
Complete  Bed  Outfit  Bargain 

NO.MH113.  Consisting  of  1  1-16  in.  continuous  post 
iron  bed  with  5-16  in.  fillers  in  artistic  design,  BTKins. 
high;  all-metal  steel  support  springs,  cotton  fibre 
filled  mattress.  White,  Pea  Green  or  Vemis  *(1  OQ 
Martin.  FuU  size  only  *a.OO 

Guaranteed  Mixed  Paint  Bargain 

Rexkote  Ready  Mixed  Paint  is  made  of  best  and 
purest  ingredients,  to  give  unusual  satisf  action, 
guarantee  Rexkote  to 
spread  easier,  cover  more 
surface,  make  a  better 
finish  and  last  longerthan 
any  other  paint  regardless 
of  brand  or  price.  Order 
from  this  advertisement — 
our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Send  for  free  paint 
book  and  color  card. 

No.  M  H  Xia.  Hous. 
Paint.  All  colors  and 
shades.   Per  gal. ..$1.02 

No.  MHllS.  Barn 
Paint.  All  colors  and 
shades.   Per  gal  68c 

No.  IMHllS.  Roof 
Paint.  Black  only.  Per 
gallon  52e 


Wa 


If  you  find  12  gauge  guns  and  loads 
too  heavy  and  a  bit  slow  in  an  all-day 
hunt,  just  get  this  splendid  new 


The  Safest  Breech-Loading 
Gun  Built. 


TUarlin 


Hammerless  Repeater 
16-  or  20-Gauge 
$24.00 


%jiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 

For  snipe,  quail,  partridge,  woodcock, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.,  it  has  the  penetration 
and  power  of  the  12-gauge  without  the  weight. 

It's  a  light,  quick  gun  of  beautiful  proportions,  superb- 
W  balanced,  with  every  up-to-date  feature:  Hammerless; 
Solid  Steel  Breech,  inside  as  well  as  out;  Solid  Top;  Side 
Ejection;  Matted  Barrel;  6  Quick  Shots  (5  in  20-sa.); 
Preas-Button  Cartridge  Release;  Automatic  Hang-Fire 
Safety  Device;  Double  Extractors;  Take-Down;  Trigger 
and  Hammer  Safety.  It  s  just  the  gun  you  want  I 
2Saz£n  12-gauge  hammerless  repeater,  $22.60 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiininiiiHiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiii 


Send  3c  post- 
age for  complete 
catalog  of  all  Marlin 
repeating  rifles  and  shotguns. 

TJieT^ae/m/ereezr/ns  Co., 

100  Willow  St.,      New  Haven,  Conn. 


Bargains  in  Band  instruments 

Used  Cornets  $7i  Ussd  Trombones  $8, 

W«  bar*  hundreds  btu>- 
gftlns  in  band  InAtrumentai 
Cornets  $7.00,  and  othor  in- 
ttmments  at  equally  low 

firicM.  Send  2or  complete 
ist  of  rebuilt  and  fumigated 
band  Inatrumeuts.  Tell  u 
what  instrument  yon  are  InterostfidbL 

LYON  &  HEALY 
35-37  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS 


_      $9,000  offered  for  certain 
Inventions.  Bools  "How  to  Obtain 
la  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 
nsentfree.  Send  reugb  sketcb  for  free 
|f  report  as  to  patentability.    Patents  ad- 
vertised for  sale  at  our  expense  Id  Man- 
ufactuiere'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att/s 
^Est.l6Y«ais  1085F2^^AtohInKto|l^O^ 
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Success  with  CLOVER, 
ALFALFA,  Peas,  Beans,  Vetch 
and  all  other  Legumes. 

A  "catch"  —  bigger  yield  — 
greatest  feeding  value — richer 
soil  for  8  ucceeding  crops. 

Inoculate  all  Legumes  with 


NITMGIN 


or    SOIL  INOCULATION 
AWAffDffC  COLO  ueOAU  ST.U0VIS.I9O4 


Inornlatfd  Not 
AUAUA  Inoc- 
ulated 

For  success  with  legumes  you  most  have 
air  nitrogen.  Each  can  of  "NITRAGIN" 
Pure  Culture  contains  bil- 
klions  of  germs,  without 
I  which  legumes  cannot  tr.l;e 
up  air  nitrogen.  Vita'.ity 
1  and  virulenceofeermsguar- 
I  anteed  for  six  months. 

Packed  in  ventilated 
cans.  Nothing  to  breck  o.- 
Bplll.  Harmless,  easy  to  use.  An  invest- 
ment— not  an  expense.  Don't  buy  imita- 
tions.  Look  for  the  Armour  oval  label. 

See  your  seed  dealer  or  write 
for  free  booklet 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Dept.  140 

aicago.  IIL       Baltimore.  Kd.       Allanla.  Ga. 
Greenstioro.  N.  C     JscksonTillt.  Fla.     I  aslinllt,  Tenn. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  Shipped 
Direct  From  Factory  to  Farm 


Evenirs  Included 
with  eich  Barrow 


Long  bitde  Mrspen  a'e&n  from  enter  to  ontcr  tdgc  o 

diac*.  Oil  Kiaked  maplr  besringa.  Bladet  polished  on 
both  sides.  W.-ighi  bo^e^.  Truck  tire§  3  iochee  wide. 
l5-in  diaca.  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write 
for  pricea  oo  differt-nt  aiiea  of  Harrowa  Atao  catalog 
ibowing  fuU  line  of  Implementa  at  wboleaale  pricea. 

ROCKFORO  MFC.  CO.,      ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Made-to-Measure 

Pants  cut  in 

the  latest  style.  Made -to - 
your  individual  measure.  Fit, 
workmanship  and  wear  guar- 
anteed. 

No  Extra  Charge 

for  peg  tops,  no  matter  how 
extreme  you  order  them. 

Agents  Wanted 

A  good  live   hustler  in  every 
town  to  take  orders  for  our  cali- 
brated made-to-measure  clothes. 
Samples  of  all  the  latest  materials 
FREE. 

We  Pay  Big  Money 

o  our  agents  everywhere.  Turn 
.our  spare  time  into  ca^h  by 
taking  orders  for  our  Btyllsh 
clothes.  Writo  today  tor  beauti- 
ful FREE  outBt. 

Tho  Progress  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  808  »  Chicago 


AGENTS    $24  A  WEEK 

R.  M.  Kino  Made  $45  in  6  Days 


Blowing  Up  the  Farm 

By  J.  H.  Squires 


rour-Year-Old    Vlsrorous    Growing  Tree 
Planted  With  Dynamite. 


B 


Foreed  steel.  Patented.  Low  priced.  Sells  to  auto 
owners,  farmers,  meobanlcs  in  the  shops  and  the  home. 
Not  sold  In  stores.  No  competition.  Sales  easy.  B!g 
profits.  Ten-Inch  sample  to  workers.  Write  at  once. 
THOMAS  TOOL  CO., ''i304We>t  St..  DaytoD,  Ohio 


'  i  LOWING  up  the  farm,"  as  I  usts 
the  phrase,  takes  into  account 
only  the  profitable  business  side 
of  affairs  and  looks  to  upbuilding  rather 
than  destruction.  There  may  or  niay 
not  be  a  pyrotechnic  display  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  effect 
is  to  bring  into  use  lands  that  have 
lieretofore  been  useful  only  in  holding 
the  rest  of  the  farm  together  and  in  the 
destruction  of  seed-ticks  and  other 
troui)lesome  insects.  It  results  in  add- 
ing depth  to  a  farm  which  has  always 
been  considered  as  possessing  only 
length  and  breadth.  It  means  going 
down  after  covered  plant  food,  or  for 
ilie  control  of  the  moisture  supply. 

Conquering  new  lands  and  making 
tlicm  an  effective  part  of  the  grower's 
province,  his  farm,  now  depends  largely 
on  drainage.  These  tintillable  lands  are 
occupied  by  either  surface  water  that 
renders  them  entirely  unfit  for  use,  or 
by  large  amounts  of  free  subsurface 
water  that  retards  or  prohibits  profit- 
able farming.  The  relief  of  the  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands,  held  permanently 
out  of  commission,  is  usually  by  means 
of  ditches,  the  dig.ging  of  which  has 
been  considered  almost  beyond  the 
means  of  the  owner  until  the  new 
American  farming  adopted  the  use  of 
dynamite  for  ditchin.g,  which,  in  its 
practical  application,  has  proved  satis- 
factory both  in  new  ditching  and  in  the 
deepening  and  widening  of  old  drainage 
courses.  It  has  proven  a  money,  effort 
and  time  saver. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  dyna- 
mite does  not  simply  loosen  the  soil  to 
make  easier  digging,  but  it  lifts  the  soil, 
roots,  and  stones  entirely  out  of  the 
way  and  after  scattering  them  over  the 
adjoining  bottom,  leaves  a  good,  per- 
manent, highly  satisfactory  ditch.  This 
method  leaves  no  unsightly  and 
troublesome  pile  of  dirt  along  the  side 
of  the  ditch  to  impede  cultivation  and 
occupy  land  and  harbor  weeds,  but  per- 
mits cultivation  up  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  ditch.  Unlike  other  ditching  meth- 
ods, dynamiting  is  not  retarded  by  wet 
and  impacted  soils,  but  takes  care  of 


them  with  ease.  By  selecting  the 
proper  explosive  the  work  can  be  un- 
dertaken under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions of  moisture  and  temperature,  as 
some  of  the  explosives  resist  water  to 
perfection  and  others  can  be  used  in 
the  most  frigid  weather.  Slight  modifi- 
cations in  the  strength  and  grade  of 
dynamite  may  be  made  to  better  handle 
the  different  classes  of  material  en- 
countered, and  a  little  care  given  to  the 
study  of  explosives  before  beginning 
work  will  be  fully  repaid  by  the  saving 
of  purchase  money  and  in  the  improved 
character  of  the  work  done. 

The  most  effective  drainage,  espe- 
cially on  hill  land,  is  not  in  getting  rid 
of  the  water  into  the  drainage  courses, 
but  in  holding  it  absorbed  in  the  sub- 
soil, where  it  may  be  stored  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  attending  a  dry 
growing  season,  as  it  is  only  from  this 
sotirce  that  growing  crops  can  obtain 
the  tons  and  tons  of  water  needed  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  yield.  To  do  this 
both  the  surface  and  subsurface  soil 
must  be  ,  in  the  proper  physical  condi- 
tion. Dense,  packed  clays,  plow-sole, 
and  hard-pan  do  not  absorb  and  hold 
rain  water,  but  permit  it  to  be  lost  by 
surface  drainage  or  force  it  to  reinain 
on  the  surface  until  lost  by  evaporation. 
It  is  the  loose,  mellow,  well  tilled  soils 
and  subsoil  that  drink  most  heartily  of 
any  temporary  surplus  of  rain  either 
summer  or  winter,  and  hold  it  by  capil- 
lary attraction  until  it  is  needed. 

The  treatment  of  the  surface  is  well 
known  and  the  use  of  plows  and  har- 
rows accomplishes  much,  but  these 
tools  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  depth 
in  the  soil.  Some  other  means  must 
be  found  for  shattering  or  cracking  the 
subsoil  to  a  great  depth  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  downward  movement  of  the 
moisture.  The  only  known  means  is 
blasting  with  specially  adapted  pow- 
ders. The  methods  and  results  are  the 
same  whether  the  land  is  intended  for 
trees  or  for  general  field  crops.  The 
ever-increasing  hearty  endorsements 
given  blasting  is  indicative  that  much 
good  has  been  done  and  that  explosives 
are  becoming  as  much  a  part  of  the 
farm  equipment  as  rakes  and  plows. 

Among  those  interested  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  uses  of  explosives  in  the 
orchard  and  grove  is  J.  A.  Kernodle,  of 
.Mabama,  who,  after  a  number  of  years 
trial  in  shattering  the  subsoil  around 
erowing  trees,  reports:  "Last  year  my 
dynamited  trees  withstood  the  drought 
better  and  matured  much  larger  crops 
and  better  filled  nuts  than  did  the  trees 
not  blasted."  (See  his  results  in  the 
illustration.) 

Success  has  largely  been  in  the  stor- 
ing of  more  water  from  the  winter  sup- 
ply instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  lost  by 
surface  drainage.  Such  loss  includes 
not  only  water,  but  soil  particles  and 
fertility  as  well,  and  results  in  eroded 
hills  and  streams  clogged  with  sand  and 
silt  bars  that  impede  the  flow  to  such  an 
extent  that  correction  will  sooner  or 
later  have  to  follow. 


"Try-a-bag"  of  fertilizer.  Our 
brands  are  soluble  and  active,  and  not 
only  increase  yield,  but  improve  qual- 
ity and  hasten  maturity.  Agents  want- 
ed. Address  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Co..  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Detroit  or  Baltimore. — Advertisement 
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Fhis  Pony  Free 


*'BETSY" 

udETSY"  is  a  beautiful 
D  three-year-old  Shet- 
land about  42  Inches  high, 
and  she's  every  inch  a 
thoroughbred  from  her 
velvety  nose  to  the  tip  of 
bersUky  tail.  There  never 
was  a  more  brilliant,  coal 
black  coat  than  "BET- 
SY'S"— set  oft  by  a  dash 
of  white  in  her  forehead 
and  on  her  four  dainty 
feet.  ,     ^  , 

We  have  already  given 
away  299  ponies  to  boya 
and  girls  who  joined  our 
Pony  Club  and  "BETSY" 
Is  just  as  fine  as  any  of 
these  other  299  beautiful 
ponies. 

"BETSY"  is  as  gentle 
and  lovable  as  any  pet 
could  be  and  is  thorough- 
ly broken  to  drive  and 
ride.  Hitched  up  in  her 
nobby  little  pony  cart, 
with  her  nickel  trimmed 
harness  flashing  in  the 
sunlight  she  makes  the 
prettiest  picture  you  ever 
saw.  Not  only  is  she 
pretty,  but  she  can  carry 
along  a  whole  buggy  load 
of  children  at  a  fast  clip 
— faster  than  many  big 
horses  can.  "BETSY" 
and  her  elegant  outnt  can 
be  yours  If  you  are  willing 
to  do  us  a  favor.  Send  us 
your  name  today  and  we 
will  tell  you  just  how  to 
get  her. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  OR  SOME  OTHER 
BOY  OR  GIRL  "BETSY"  AND  HER  OUT- 
FIT  JUST  AS  SHE  LOOKS  HERE. 


Send  Us  Your  Name  Today 

If  You  Want  to  own  "BETSY" 


THE  OUTFIT 

ALONG  with  "BETSY" 
we  send  the  finest  and 
most  complete  Pony  Out- 
fit that  you  ever  saw.  A 
stylish  four  wheeled  pony 
buggy — strong  and  ea.sy 
riding— a  handsome  black, 
nickel  trimmed  harness 
and  a  hand  made  saddle 
and  Indian  horse-hair 
riding  bridle.  No  matter 
how  rich  a  child's  parents 
might  be  they  could  not 
buy  him  a  better  or  more 
complete  outfit  than  we 
send  with  "BETSY." 
The  horse-hair  bridle  is 
made  especially  for  us  by 
an  old  cowboy  at  Deer- 
lodge,  Montana,  and  is 
hand-woven  out  of  many 
colored  horse-hair  —  red, 
black,  yellow,  green  and 
white — into  beautiful  In- 
dian designs,  mounted 
with  fluffy  hair  tassels, 
and  thq  reins  end  in  a  real 
cowboy  quirt.  You  will 
be  the  first  to  have  one 
of  these  bridles  In  your 
neighborhood  If  you  send 
us  your  name  and  get 
"BETSY"  and  her  whole 
outfit.  We  had  just  as 
soon  send  this  wonderful 
Pony  and  Outfit  to  you 
as  to  any  other  boy  or 
girl,  but  you  must  send 
your  name  and  address 
right  away  so  we  can  tell 
you  all  about  our  easy 

glan.  Use  the  coupon 
elow,  and  mail  it  now. 


As  soon  as  we  hear  from  you  we  will  tell  you  how  to  go  .ahead  _and^get^;.BeU^^^^^^^^  Our  wonderful  Pony  Club  is  known  all  oyer  the  .country 

because  it  gives  Shetland  Ponies  to  boys  and  girls  and 
free.  Don't  let  anybody  persuade  you  that  you  can't  • 
'The  fact  that  we  have  already  given  away  299  ponies         .  _ 

a  pony  and  that  is  why  you  must  send  U3  your  name  and  address  at  once  if  you  want  us  to  send  you  "Betsy    and  her  dandy  Outht. 


WE  HAVE  ALREADY  GIVEN  AWAY  299  PONIES 

HERE  ARE  THE  NAMES  OF  A  FEW  OF  OUR  299  LUCKY  PONY  WINNERS 


"D»lnty,"  Gladys  Bllwood,  Franklin  Co.,  Vermont. 
"Lady,"  Marlon  Jones.  Franklin  Co.,  Tennessee. 
"Rattler."  Carl  P.  Forster,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 
"Wallie."  Victor  Harris,  Ashland  Co.,  Wisconsin. 
"Evangeiine,"  Gladys  Houx,  Saline  Co.,  Missouri 


"Wizard,"  John  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Virginia. 
"Jim,"  Joey  Edwards,  Barton  Co.,  Kansas. 
"Prexy,"  Laura  Myles,  Brevard  Co.,  Florida. 
"Flip,"  Imogene  Schwartz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Maryland. 
"Kip,"  Anna  Ruth  Miller.  Logan  Co.,  Ohio. 


"Honey,"  Mabelle  Thomas,  Oswego  Co.,  New  Yorlt. 
"Gyp,"  Lucille  Heflen,  Union  Co.,  Iowa. 
"Nipper,"  Harold  Cavanaugh,  Warren  Co.,  New  Jersey. 
"Bert."  Harry  Ingwerson,  Cass  Co.,  Nebraska. 
"Sweetheart,"  LUlias  E.  Howe,  Nevada  Co.,  California. 


NOTICE  WE  PRINT  THE  NAMES 
will  send  them  to  you  just  as  soon  as  we  hear 


^K        onR  T  nr KV  PON  Y  WINNERS.  We  would  gladly  print  the  whole  299  names  If  we  had  room  for  them  here,  but  we 

....  ....     ....   ^^''ol.7on^Josl^i?fL^X  °l^e^.ry"ou^?i'le  'iryo^i°s"enTSfy'^ur''°nZe*S 

because  our  Lucky  Pony  Winners  are  the  best  known  children  'h.their  neighborhoods  ^However  it  doesn  t  mak  *     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

roV{',K4''i'o"r^^'B^I^S?'?I^I-ais?rb?g^W  send  us  your 

name,  so  sit  down  an*  mail  the  coupon  at  once. 


Every  Club  Member  Gets  a  Prize 


Every  child  who  sends  us  his  name  and  joins  our 
Pony  Club  will  receive  a  handsome  prize  of  his  own 
choosing.  Besides  the  Pony  Outfit  (and  the  Big  Sur- 
prise we  have  for  you)  we  will  give  Bicycles,  Diamond 
Kings,  Sewing  Machines,  Rifles,  Cameras,  Gold 
Watches,  Flashlights  and  many  other  wonderful  re- 
wards that  you  never  could  get  until  now.  Of  course, 
"Betsy"  and  her  dandy  Outfit  is  the  best  present  of 
all  and  you  have  the  same  opportunity  to  get  her  as 
any  otner  boy  or  girl  if  you  send  us  your  name  now. 
Address  all  Letters  to 

The  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club 

595  Webb  Bldg.,       St.  Paul,  Minn. 


BABY"  PONY  BESIDES 


If  you  send  your  name  and  get  "BETSY" 

some  day  you  may  also  have  a  little 
"baby"  pony  like  this  one. 


Cut  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  Today 

The  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club, 
595  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  pictures  of  "BETSY"  and  names  of  the 
299  ponies  you  have  given  away,  and  also  tell  me  how  to 
take  care  of  Shetland  Ponies.  I  have  no  pony  and  want 
to  join  the  Pony  Club  and  get  "BETSY"  for  my  own. 


NAME.. 


P.  O  

R.  F.  D  State.. 


This  Coupon  is  Good  for  1000  Votes  for  "Betsy" 
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has  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable 
forage  crop  ever  grown  in  America. 
Farmers  who  have  planted  it  are  mak- 
in^S^O  to  SlOOan  acre  on  hay,  and  from 
$300  to  $700  an  acre  on  seed.  It  yields 
the  bisgcst  tonnage  to  the  acre  of  any 
high- class  hay  known.  If  you  plant 
Sudan  Grass,  you  never  have  to  buy 
feed  for  your  stock.  As  a  catch  crop, 
it  turns  loss  into  profit  by  replacing 
crops  that  have  failed  liecause  of 
drouth  or  flood.  By  rotating  it  with 
other  crops,  you  conserve  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  your  soil.  Sudan  Grass 
is  one  of  the  big  factors  that  are  bring- 
ingprospeiity  totheSooth.  You  ought 
to  know  all  about  it  right  now. 


riifs  Book  Tells 
All  About  It 

I  am  the  largest  grower  of  Sudan  Grass  in  Amer- 
ica, I  have  studied  it  for  years.  This  book  con- 
tains everything  I  have  learned  about  Sudan 
Grass.  It  is  complete  and  absolutely  reliable.  It 
is  the  first  and  only  book  ever  published  that  tells 
all  that  is  known  about  Sudan  Grass.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  actual  pliotographs  of  growing, 
harvesting  and  threshing  Sudan  Grass. 

Prof.  B.  Youngblood,  Director  of  Expe'imental 
Stations  for  the  state  of  Texas,  says— 

•'Mr  David  B.  Clarkson:  "I  have  read  yoar  new  Sodnn 
Grass  book.  Glad  to  nots  that  it  brings  forth  the  most 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  inforoiaUon  on  budan 
Gra:33  a3  yet  pubiished  in  book  form." 

Cl^-t\UfrknHl  — Don't  commenre  BTOwinR 
Don  t  Otan  wrongs  Sudan  crass  untll  you  know 
how  to  secure,  grrow  and  keep  seed  pure,  how  and  when 
to  plant,  where  and  on  what  kind  of  soil  it  will  grow,  how 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  for  hay  and  seed,  how  to  thresh, 
and  all  other  particulars.  My  book  tells  you  everything. 

A  Wonderful  Book  for  10c 

This  book  may  prove  to  be  worth  thousands  of  <jpllar»  'o 
you  I  want  evtry  American  Karmcr  to  know  all  1  know 
about  Sudan  Grass.  Merely  send  your  name  and  address, 
with  lOc,  to  show  that  you  are  seriouBly  interested,  and  I 
will  send  you  this  twok  postpaid.  Send  5  two-cent  stamps 
or  a  10-cent  piece.  Address  P.  O.  Box  243 

David  B.  Clarkson,  Robstown,  Texas 


'grass' 

,SEE] 


Its  purity 
certified 
by  the 
TexasEx- 
periinent- 
al  Associ- 
ation and 
the  Nue- 
ces Coun-  trr  •». 
ty  Experimental  Association,  "rite 
today  for  terms.  You  can  not  afford  to 
delay:  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
seed  not  certified. 

David  B.  Claricson 

P.O.  Box  243  Robatown,  Texas 


Pruning  the  Apple  Tree 


Forming  the  Young  Tree — Rejuvenating  the  Old  One 
By  Prof.  F.  S.  Merrill  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 


7"^  HE  time  for  pruning  is  governed 
largely  by  the  condition  of  the  or- 
chard. Where  winter  pruning  is  not 
too  extensive,  it  is  usually  carried  on  in 
late  winter  months.  Heavy  winter 
pruning  promotes  a  heavy  wood  and  wa- 
ter-sprout growth.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  roots  have  been  unchanged 
while  the  top  has  been  reduced.  To  re- 
store the  balance  that  normally  exists 


Official  Denial 

NO  WAR  TAX  an  HOMESTEAD  LAND  In  CANADA 

The  report  that  a  war  tax  is  to  placed  on  Home- 
stead lands  in  Western  Canada  having  been  given 
considerable  circulation  in  the  States,  this  is  to  ad- 
vise all  enquirers  that  no  such  tax  has  been  placed, 
and  there  is  no  intention  to  place  a  war  tax  of  any 
nature  on  such  lands. 

(Signed)  W.  D.  SCOTT. 
Ottawa,  Can.,  Mar.  1  8,  I  SI  5,  Supl.  ol  Immlarallon 


In  Orchard  1  Year 


St«in  wind  ftnd  Ht  WMteh. 
S  nan,  for  nelliotr  SO  M 
,iou«  picturet  or  20  pkKS.  Mil  - 
)at  10c  each.   Order  your  chotc* 
flATES  BIFe.0O.Dcpt.  MS  Ohiaan 


u  port  «»rd« 


Before  Pruning.   After  Pruning. 


between  the  top  and  the  root  system,  a 
vigorous  growth  takes  place.  This  is 
important  in  rejuvenating  old  or  neg- 
lected trees,  but  should  be  avoided  in 
healthy  trees  of  bearing  age.  A  light 
pruning,  however,  will  not  cause  the 
excessive  wood  growth,  and  may  keep 
a  tree  in  good  physical  condition. 

Summer  pruning  should  be  done  af- 
ter the  rapid  growth  of  the  spring  has 
been  completed,  generally  in  June  or 
July.  This  type  of  pruning  tends  to 
overcome  the  production  of  water 
sprouts  and  heavy  wood  growth  and  is 
frequently  recommended  as  an  agent 
for  increasing  production  and  promot- 
ing fruit  production  in  barren  trees. 
The  summer  pruning  must  be  light, 
consisting  in  pinching  back  the  grow- 
ing shoots,  and  is  not  possible  except 
in  trees  that  have  been  well  cared  for. 
Heavy  pruning  tends  to  cause  the  for- 
mation of  secondary  or  lateral  shoots 
on  the  limbs  cut  back.  Summer  prun- 
ing is  made  difficult  by  the  heavy  foli- 
age that  naturally  exists  at  the  time, 
and  if  the  work  is  not  carefully  done, 
injury  may  be  done  to  the  growing 
fruit. 

The  pruning  should  be  done  annual- 
ly. If  it  is  done  periodically,  the  tree 
becomes  unbalanced  and  too  many 
large  limbs  have  to  be  removed.  Such 
a  condition  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
heavy  wood  growth,  and  heavy  fruit 
production  does  not  take  place  in  trees 
that  are  making  rank  wood  growth. 

All  cuts  should  be  made  close  to  the 
limb  from  which  the  branch  is  to  be 
cut,  and  the  surface  should  be  as 
smooth  as  possible.  This  enables  the 
callus  to  form  and  grow  most  easily. 
A  cut  should  never  be  made  so  that 
water  can  lodge  on  or  around  it,  for 
such  a  condition  will  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  infection  by  fungous  diseases 
If  a  large  limb  must  be  removed  the 
pruner  must  be  careful  to  prevent  the 
limb  from  splitting  at  the  base.  He 
may  do  this  by  cutting  off  the  limb  a 
short  distance  from  the  trunk  and  then 
removing  the  stub.    In  making  such 


a  cut,  it  is  often  difficult  to  have  the 
cuts  meet  and  in  that  case  they  should 
be  smoothed  over  to  aid  the  healing 
process. 

The  usual  age  of  trees  at  the  time  of 
planting  is  either  one  or  two  years. 
The  pruning  of  a  two-year-old  tree  at 
the  time  of  planting  is  the  same  as  for 
a  one-year-old  after  one  year's  growth 
in  the  orchard. 

The  one-year-old  tree  is  a  straight 
whip,  varying  in  length  according  to 
the  variety  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  has  grown.  The  one-year 
tree  has  the  advantage  of  the  two-year 
tree  in  that  the  grower  can  start  the 
head  as  the  point  as  which  he  desires. 
The  height  of  heading  should  be  be- 
tween 14  and  24  inches.  Whether  the 
trees  are  pruned  to  a  high  or  a  low 
head  is  a  personal  question  and  there 
are  points  in  favor  of  both,  but  the 
weight  of  facts  is  in  favor  of  a  low- 
headed  tree.  The  liability  of  damage 
from  sun  scald  is  lessened,  the  trees 
are  easier  to  prune  and  to  spray,  the 
fruit  is  harvested  more  easily,  and  the 
trees  are  not  so  badly  damaged  by 
wind. 

The  method  of  pruning  is  the  same 
for  either  type.  The  whip  should  be 
cut  to  a  bud,  generally  on  the  south 
side,  as  the  winds  often  reduce  the 
growth  on  this  side  of  the  tree.  A 
smooth  cut  should  be  made,  sloping 
away  from  the  bud  to  hasten  healing 
over.  If  the  trees  are  strong  and  the 
season  favorable,  from  four  to  eight 
shoots  will  be  sent  out  on  the  orig- 
inal stem.  These  shoots  are  to  form 
the  scaffold  branches.  From  three  to 
five  of  the  strongest  shoots  should  be 
selected  and  these  should  be  evenly 
distributed  about  the  trunk.  Avoid 
leaving  the  branches  that  will  later 


In  Orclmrd  Syeprs. 

Before  Pruning.  After  R-unlnJ. 

form  crotches,  for  the  trees  will  split 
under  the  first  heavy  load.  After  re- 
moving the  unnecessary  branches,  the 
selected  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third.  The  cut 
should  be  made  smooth  and  close  to  a 
bud;  to  an  outside  bud  for  an  upright 
tree  and  to  an  inside  bud  for  the 
spreading  and  drooping  branches.  ^ 

The  pruning  for  the  second  and  third 
years  will  consist  in  improving  and  de- 
veloping the  form  of  the  tree.  The 
main  leaders  should  be  cut  back  as  in 
the  younger  trees.  The  lateral  shoots 
should  not  be  cut  back  so  severely,  for 
the  grower  should  aim  to  develop  a 
good  strong  tree.  If  the  branches  are 
crossing  or  interfering,  they  may  be 
headed  back,  or  the  weaker  shoots  may 
be  removed.  All  shoots  that  grow 
back  through  the  center  of  the  tree 
should  be  removed. 

The  pruning  from  the   third  year 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Success  With  Potatoes 

By  Prof.  Clarence  A.  Day 
Maine  Agricultural  College 

SUCCESSFUL  potato  culture  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  use  of 
tne  best  methods  known  to  potato 
growers  but  also  upon  careful  attention 
to  detail.  The  final  test  of  success  is 
not  the  largest  yield  per  acre  but  the 
largest  protit  upon  the  investment. 

Potatoes  succeed  best  when  grown 
on  well  drained,  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam,  slightly  acid  and  following  a 
good  stand  of  clover.  The  sod  should 
be  plowed  fairly  early  in  the  fall  and 
if  barn  dressing  is  used  it  should  be 
spread  before  plowing. 

The  seed  should  be  clean,  sound, 
medium-sized,  selected  stock.  It  should 
be  so  stored  through  the  winter  so  that 
its  vitality  is  fully  preserved.  Late 
varieties  as  a  rule  are  heavier  yielders 
than  early  varieties. 

Disinfect  when  taken  from  the  cellar 
v/ith  1  pint  of  40  per  cent  formaline  to 
30  gallons  of  water,  or  4  ounces  of 

corrosive  sublimate   to  30  gallons  of   

water.    Dry  thoroughly  and  cut  with  M.kesmna 
care  into  large,  blocky  pieces.    Use  a  uJ""'"" 
good  sized  dryer  after  cutting,  sulphur  H»t. 
by  preference.   The  seed  should  be  dry 
before  planting. 

Plant  the  rows  from  33  to  34  inches 
apart  with  the  seed  10  to  12  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Use  great  care  that 
the  fertilizer  is  well  distributed  and 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  seed. 

More  poor  stands  are  due  to  fertilizer   t. 

,         •  iU  „4.U  „„„  li  I  I  I  bnsineB8.  Sells  Itself.  Experience 

burnmg  than  any  Otner  one  cause,  unnecessary.  Every  home  a  prospect.  AU  can  afford  It. 
Q+nrlir  farm  rnn H itinn  <:  tn  flptermine  the  Even  two  or  three  sales  a  day  gives  $27  to  140  week  profit. 
Study  larm  COnaitlOnS  to  aeiermmc  Uie  Easyeellsiitoado^enaday.  Send  nS money.  Write  today 

i  analysis  of  the  fertilizer  to  use.  i  he  lor  description,  seinng  plan  how  to  get  fkee  sample. 
4-6-10,  4-8-7,  and  5-8-7  are  favorite  for-  C.BROWN  MFG. 00.   4475  Brown  Bldg.  CINCINNATI,  0. 

mulas  among  successful  potato  grow- 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFCR-^<L'''r? 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  **Ranger,"  We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval^  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 
y^RlTJP  TOO  A  y  for  our  big  cataJoer  showing 
wwrhMMK.  m%M^0^m        ^^jj  j^^^      bicycles  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  before 
equaled  for  lilie  <iuality.  It  la  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.  It's  free. 

TiReSf  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  wilt  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIOER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1915  model  Rangor  furnished  by  us. 

it  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.A-269,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

NEW  INVENTION 

BRAND  NEW  SELF-HEATING  IRON 

Saves  its  cost  every  month.  Saves  miles 
o£  walking.    Eoonomical,  Bate,  conve- 
nient.  Used  anywhere.  Olothes  ironed 
better  in  half  the  time.  No  waiting, 
stopping  to  change  irons.  Blslit  size, 
right  shape,  right  vrelght.  Neat, 
durable.   No  tanks,  fittings,  hose  nor 
wires  standing  ont  at  sides  or  back 
to  bother.  Cheap  fnel— 1  cent  ordi* 
nary  ironing.  Price  low. 
Sent  anywhere. 
Not  sold  in  stores. 


AGENTS 

Make  Money  qnick, 
sure,  easy.   All  year 


ers.  Heavy  applications  usually  pay  if 
cultural  conditions  are  right. 

Commence  cultivation  as  soon  as  the 
ground  begins  to  harden  and  crust  and 
the  weeds  start  to  sprout,  and  culti- 
vate and  hoe  frequently  until  the  tops 
are  too  large  to  work  amongst.  Cul- 
tivate to  conserve  moisture  and  the 
weeds  will  usually  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Medium  ridge  sulture  gives  ex- 
cellent results. 

Spray  when  the  tops  are  6  to  8 
inches  high.  Spray  every  week  or  ten 
days  during  the  growing  season.  Use 
the  5-5-50  formulae  of  bordeaux  mix- 
ture, adding  paris  green,  arsenate  of 
lead  or  arsenoid  to  kill  potato  bugs. 

Handle  with  care  at  digging.  A 
bruised  potato  may  harbor  all  sorts  of 
diseases. 


AGENTS 


Making  the  Corn  Planter  Plant 

(Concluded  from  page  14) 

row  planting.  The  seed  plates  are 
operated  by  small  pinions  attached  to 
the  seed  plate  shaft.  The  seed  plate 
gears  have  grooves  or  numbers  which 
match  with  grooves  or  numbers  on  the 
flange  of  the  pinion,  bringing  the  seed 
plates  into  their  correct  position  and 
c(5mpelling  them  to  operate  always  in 
exact  time  with  the  opening  of  the 
valves. 

Constant  use  will  cause  the  seed 
plates  to  loosen  up  slightly  and  the 
plates  will  then  not  operate,  exactly  on 
time,  but  a  little  watching  will  prevent 
any  difficulty  of  this  kind  and  insure  a 
well  planted  crop,  which  is  half  of 
man's  battle  in  securing  a  big  yield. 

A  standard  make  of  planter  will  do 
its  work  well  if  thoroughly  understood. 
When  you  buy  a  planter,  have  the  deal- 
er explain  all  of  its  adjustments  before 
you  take  it  from  his  place  of  business. 
If  you  have  a  planter  now  and  it  has 
given  you  any  trouble,  have  an  expert 
see  it  before  you  take  it  into  the  field. 
While  he  is  there,  learn  all  he  knows 
about  the  planter.  If  you  do  this,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  never  require 
another  expert  for  your  planter. 


$3U  to  $50  Weekly 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Selling  ihe  New  Improved 
MONITOR  Self  He«ting  FLAT 
IRON.  Positively  the  lowe$t 
priced  and  faitett  lelUiig  Iron 
made.  Over  650,000  in  use. 
Evans,  N.  Car.,  sold  2  dozen 
on  Sat.  Mrs.  Nixon,  Vt.  sold  8 
first  half  day.  No  experience 
needed  —  sells  iuelf.  N«vr 
terms.  Binding  Gnarutee. 
Exclusive  territory.  Sample  free  lo  workers.  -Write  today. 
The  Monitor  Sad  Iron  Co.       660   Wayne  St.  Big  Prairie,  0. 


2IJEWELfFRG0LDWATCH'5'J 

£le;»Dt  SoUd  Gold  flUad  21  Ruby  Jowel  Utest  railroad  model,  tlm«d,  t«itfla, 
ud  regulated.  Worth  |'25  toasjoDe  wboreqalrsa  ao  absolatelyaaaaratetlin* 
keeper.   Moremeot stamped  21  jewels,  20  year  saara&te«  stampod  In  oal| 

$5.95  --"-^ 


20  Tear  Guarantn'" 
Let  ui  send  It  tu  ^uu  v^-  T>.  hj  Insured  taroel  or  fvr  Free  Kzamloatlon 
and  test  at  joat  expreee  office,  pay  epeoial  prifleoff  5.95  If  joa  think  it  Is  tba 
best  waieh  joa  ever  saw.  MentloD  open  face  or  basUiiR  case  and  if  \tj  parcel 

poftorezpr«H.  ARNOLD  WATCH  CO.Dopt.  40A  Chlongo.lll. 


GREATEST 
Factory 
Sale 

Ever  Known 


Read 

My  Remark*  I 
  able  Money- 
Savins  Liberal  credit  Offer 

I  can  prove  that  an  ADLER  Piano  or  Organ  is  the 
highest  quality  instrument  to  be  had  anywhere. 

My  world  famed  ADLER  Organ  was  winner  of 
Highest  Prize  at  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  My  cele- 
brated ADLER  Pianos  and  Organs  were  also  winner 
of  Gold  Medal  at  National  Conservation  Exposition, 
Knoxville,  1913.  ADLER  Pianos  and  Organs  win  favor 
whenever  in  competition  with  others. 

Rock  Bottom  Factory  Prices 

My  startling  factory* prices  save  you  middleman's 
profits — giving  you  instruments  of  very  highest  proven 
Quality  at  absolutely  rock  bottomiprices— saving  half. 

30-Day  FREE  Trial 

Any  ADLER  Piano  or  Organ  you  select  will  be 
shipped  direct  to  you  from  my  factory  for  an  abso- 
lutely Free  30-Day  playing  test.  If  instrument  doesn't 

?rove  to  be  all  I  claim,  ship  it  back  and  I  will  pay  the 
reight  both  ways. 

Send  No  IVIoney  In  Advance 

No  advance  payment  or  deposit  of  any  kind  is  re- 
quired. The  instrument  you  select  must  sell  itself 
after  a  thorough  trial  in  your  home— you  to  be  judge. 

EASY  PAYMENTS 

No  interest— No  Coliectors 

Payments  so  small  you  scarcely  feel  them.  Special 
plan  for  those  who  depend  upon  harvest  for  income. 

Tlie  Famous  ADLER  Guarantee 

Best  and  strongest  guarantee  ever  put  on  any 
musical  instrument.  Send  for 
my  FreePianoorOrgan  Book 
and  Big  Money.SavInK 
Offer. 


I  SeU  Only  Direct 
from  Factory  To 
Your  Home.  The 
Famous  $1,000,000 
A  d  1  e  r  Factory- 
Greatest  in  the 
World. 


Mail  1/ 

coupon  m 


O.  Ti.  ASIiEB,  Pres., 
AdJer  Mfg.  Company, 
6007  W.  Chestnut  St, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
a  cross  in  the  sqnare  fororarans 

los.    Or  write  your  name  and 

s  on  a  postal. 

□ I  want  your  r~ll  want  youp 
Piano  Book      LJ  OrEran  Book 


LAD  BS;  S«orets  and  aids  mailed  for  a  quarter.  Befuoded. 
NATIONAL  PRODUCTS  CO.     :     Keoton,  Ohio 


WE  WANT  MEN  AND 

TO  START  AT  $30  A  WEEK 

Experience  unriecesBary — we'll  teach  yoa  the  bnsiness — and 
how  to  make  more  a  week  than  most  men  make  a  month — as- 
sign you  esclnsive  territory  and  give  you  a  big  start.  Manl- 
ier mado  $68  clear  profit  first  ten  boars.  Fitter  sold  34 
In  3  days.  Brandt  sold  36  first  week.  Brewer  sold  3 S 
In  one  day. 

Anyone  Should  Make  $1500  a  Year 

This  new  Improved  "Easy"  self-heating  flat-iron  is  right- 
nothing  like  it  invented — nothing  so  simple— price  low — sells 
quick — profit  big — possibilities  unlimited— guaranteed.  Ev- 
ery woman  buys — can't  help  it — saves  her  8tepa»  time,  troablo 
and  fuel— pays  for  itself  in  a  little  while. 

This  marvelons  new  invention— this  wonderfnl  flat-iron 
has  a  seamless  tank — joints  brazed — barns  withont  odor— 
|flat  bottom  burner,  throws  heat  downward — no  generating 
tube  to  clog— simple — easily  cleaned,  tt'a  a  business  thai 
makes  yon  independent — gives  yon  a  local  prestige  and  plenty 
of  ready  money. '  W rite  Quick  for  FKES  Sample  Offer. 
FOOTE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  BOX  998    Dayton,  Ohio 


WOMEN  AGENTS 


Agent's 
Sample 
Free 


The  Resurrection  Plant 

Meotloaed  in  the  Bible  as  "Rose  of  Jericho" 


Two  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 

These  rare  and  oarions  plants 
■row  and  atay  green  by  plaoinc 
them  in  water;  will  also  grow  in 
light  drained  soil.  When  taken  out 
of  water  they  dry  and  curl  np  and 
so  to  sleep.  They  will  keep  in  this 
state  for  years  and  reawaken  direct 
ly  noon  being  pat  into  water. 
an  fnterestiag  and  pretty  hooa* 
plant;  grows  in  water  It  not  allowed 
to  freeze.  To  grow  it,  slmpl;  plao* 
the  whole  plant  in  water;  it  will 
open  up  and  begin  to  grow  luaboat 
twenty  minutes;  after  that  almpir 
keep  the  roots  in  water,  change  tk* 
In  Dry  Stat*  \Jn  Grovylng  Stat9.  water  every  four  or  five  days. 

OUR  FREE  OFFER:  Two  Resurrection  Plants  giren  free  for  one  year  new  or  renewal  snl»orIptlon  at  26  eente 

AMERICAN  FARMING,  S37  South  Drarbsrn  StrMt.   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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«jir  *  wrwi  DON'T  BUY  a  Gasoline  Engine  of  any  | 
WW  M.   make,  kind  or  price  until  you  first  get  p 

my  new  low  price  and  1515  price-reducing  schedule,  ^ 
in  which  the  more  we  sell  the  more  we  reduce  the 
price,  and  the  buyer  gets  the  benefit.   It  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  NOW. 

We  give  you  more  power  for  less  mokfy  beraase  OUALFTY 
is  our  WATCHWORD  and  volume  our  motto.  We  are  the  larK- 
est  manufacturers  in  the  world  making  g^ohne  enyinee  eeli- 
ing  direct  to  the  consumer.  All  we  charge  you  for  la  actual 
cosr  of  BIATERIAL.  ACTUAL  COST  of  LABOR  and  One  very  small 

Kofit  based  on  the  most  tremendous  output.  The  Galloway 
asterpiece  BIG  SIX  and  other  sizes  are  made  In  our  own  fac- 
tory in  enormous  quantities.  All  parts  standardized  and  alike, 
made  by  the  tbouaands  on  automatic  machinery. 

Sold  to  you  direct  for  less  money  than  en^ee  no  better, 
and  in  many  cases  not  nearly  as  sood,  can  be  boosbt  by  deal- 
ers in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  ,  . 

Ordi-rs  are  pourine  in  for  the  New  Masterpiece  Sx  In  a  per- 
fect stream.    WHY?    Becauae  we  ffive 

More  Power  For  Less  Money 

than  anybody  in  the  engine  business  today.  Remember  our 
engines  are  not  overrat*?d  nor  high  speoacd,  which  means 
short  life,  but  are  rated  by  time-tried  experts,  not  impraa- 


 ,  ,   ant  a  Shetland 

pony.  You  want  power  and  plantar  of  it  so  that  it 
won't  lay  down  on  the  job. 

Don't  Get  Fooled 

By  the  kind  of  talk  intended  to  sell  yoo  a  Iffbt 
weig-ht  small  bore  and  short  stroke, high  Bi>eeded 
engine  that  wi!!  not  stand  up  under  the  power 
etrain  demanded. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 
1915  GaUoway  Sta..WaterIoo.Iowa 


^  ^       Reasons  Why  You  Should 

on  Investigate  the  SAN  DOW 

LU  Kerosene  sutionary  ENGINE 


It  roD*  on  kerotea*  (coal  oM),  fmsollnet 
dlttlllale  and  alcohol  wllboat  chan|^  Ib 
•qaipmeot  —  atarts  wlltioat   eraakinK  — 
raoi  In  elihpr  direetloo— throttle  |[ot- 
•rned— ho(ipor    and    taok-eooled — sp^d 
controlled  wblle  rannlnf— no  earns— no 
TaUet — no  pears  —  no  sprockets  —  only 
three  moTlnp  parts— lijhl  weight—  easily 
portable — great  power — starts  •aillT  *t 
fcrty  dofTMi  b«low  i«r<i-  ooteplsUisady  to 
ruQ  -otildren  oparsu  tbsm-low  factory 
prlo«t  bmar-4  no  sooriDAUS  oal  pot— 90  dki 
m»aoj-Uek  rrlal -10  jaan  lroB<lsd  K^u 
sniM-    Bitfs,  1  1-S  to  18  horsepowar. 
band  spoK'sl  today  for  frss  oa'aloc wblcb 
t«lU  bow  SADdow  will  bs  usflful  to  you 
No  K'>-t«t««etis.    Pookvt  sftrnta*  and 
Dld<li«meD'a  oomtolulona  ^  dsaUst 
direct  -lib  t\rtorj. 

DdroH  Motor  Cv  Sapph  Co. 
BM  CantooAft^  Detroit.  Midi 


Healthy 
Trees 
Perfect  Apples 


when  you  spray  with 

"SCALECIDE" 

—  the  spray  that's  endorsed  the  country  over 
as  "The  one  great  dormant  spray."  Mixed  1 
to  IS,  it  kills  every  scale  it  reaches  or  you  eet 
your  money  back.   Guarantee  with  every  pack- 
age.    It's  easily  prepared,  non-corrosive  and  , 
non-clogging.    Ibbl.  equals  3bbls.   lime  sul- 
phur. Destroys  eggs,  larvae  and  fungi  In 
dormant  state.   Simple,  safe,  economical. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  "Scalecide,  the  Tree 
Saver.  "     Write  today,  to  Dept. 25 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


Let  us  save  you  time  and  money 
by  planning  your  trip  to  the 


For  free  illustrated  booklets  and 
full  particulars  write  C.  A.  CAIRNS, 
G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  226 
W.  Jackson  St..  Chicago. 


FREE 


BIRTH    STONE  RINQS 

»I.OOTalne.  solid  HKGold 
Shell,  guaranteed  tor  6 
years,  with  stone  for  any 
month,  simply  to  Introduce  our  Jew- 
elry (  alalogDe  Laxe.  Send  10c  to 
cover  cost  of  Advertlilng  and  mailing.  Send  size, 
GUARANTEE  JEWCLRY  CO.,  D*pl.  A.30,  TYRONE,  PA. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 
Pruning  the  Apple  Tree 

(.Continued  from  page  18) 

should  be  done  so  as  to  torm  a  com- 
pact tree.  Alter  this  time  the  lorma- 
tion  of  the  truit  spurs  should  be 
started,  it  the  growtn  is  very  rank, 
the  spurs  will  form  slowly,  but  in  ttie 
slow  growing  varieties  the  spurs  are 
lormed  early.  Besides  the  natural  tor- 
niation,  the  heading  back  of  tlie  small 
shoots  may  convert  these  into  fruit 
spurs,  if  this  work  on  the  young  trees 
IS  done  regularly,  only  small  luiiDS  will 
need  to  be  removed,  and  the  tree  will 
come  into  bearing  at  an  earlier  age 
than  otherwise. 

For  the  bearing  trees  that  have  been 
cared  for  since  planting,  the  work  of 
pruning  is  simple.  Several  points  are 
essential,  however.  It  the  tree  is  grow- 
ing too  upright  or  too  spreading,  cut 
back  the  leaaers  to  a  side  shoot  that  is 
growing  in  the  desired  direction. 

Keep  the  top  sutticiently  open  so  that 
the  sunlight  and  air  can  treely  circulate 
through  the  tops.  This  is  necessary 
for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds.  Small  limbs 
should  be  removed,  but  the  work 
should  not  be  done  so  that  spaces  are 
left  in  the  top. 

Cut  out  all  diseased  or  dead  wood. 
Save  all  the  fruit  spurs  and  try  to 
produce  new  ones.  Cut  out  all  cross- 
ing and  intertering  branches,  in  a 
well  grown  tree,  all  water  sprouts 
should  be  removed.  If  any  are  needed 
to  replace  lost  fruit  spurs,  they  should 
be  cut  back  to  two  buds,  'Ihis  opera- 
tion may  need  to  be  repeated.  All 
branches  growing  back  through  the 
center  of  the  tree  should  be  removed. 

There  are  many  orchards  that  have 
not  been  properly  pruned.  These  re- 
quire a  different  system.  As  a  rule, 
neglected  trees  are  void  of  fruit-bear- 
ing wood  along  the  main  branches  and 
the  tops  are  bushy  and  too  high  for 
spraying  or  for  harvesting  the  fruit 
handily.  In  such  trees  the  tops  must 
be  thinned  out  to  admit  more  sunhght 
and  air.  The  tops  should  be  lowered, 
and  new  fruit-bearing  wood  must  be 
produced. 

The  first  operation  should  be  to  re- 
move all  dead  and  diseased  wood.  The 
plan  for  the  shape  of  the  tree  may  then 
be  made.  The  work  of  lowering  the 
top  should  cover  a  period  of  three  or 
four  years.  This  disturbs  the  blaance 
of  the  tree  less  than  one  very  heavy 
pruning  and  also  enables  the  tree  to 
become  gradually  hardened  to  the 
greater  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
summer  sun.  The  pruner  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  break  oS  or  remove  any 
bearing  wood  during  this  operation. 

The  tops  of  the  trees  should  be 
lowered  by  cutting  the  leaders  back  to 
such  lower  branches  as  have  a  spread- 
ing habit  of  growth,  preferably  such  as 
grow  toward  the  outside  of  the  tree. 
Trees  that  have  long  slender  branches 
are  liable  to  break  if  a  heavy  crop  is 
produced.  Such  limbs  should  be 
shortened  more  severely  than  the 
stocky  limbs.  The  side  growth  may 
also  be  shortened,  if  necessary. 

This  type  of  pruning  causes  a  vigor- 
ous growth  in  the  remaining  limbs  and 
is  likely  to  produce  many  water 
sprouts.  These  should  be  thinned  out 
if  exceedingly  abundant,  but  many  will 
be  necessary-  to  form  new  fruit  spurs. 

Whenever  a  noticeable  scar  is  made, 
a  dressing  should  be  applied.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
many  diseases  that  make  their  entrance 
through  wounds.  The  prevalence  of 
Illinois  canker,  a  typical  wound  fungus, 
makes  painting  absolutely  necessary. 
The  wound  dressing  should  be  adhesive 
and  impervious  to  water,  and  may  be 
an  antiseptic.  Coal  tar  products  are 
liable  to  bum  the  cambium  and  check 
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callus  growth.  A  good  wound  paint 
may  be  made  of  white  lead  and  raw 
linseed  oil.  This  should  be  thick 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  run.  The 
paint  will  penetrate  better  if  the  wood 
is  allowed  to  dry  out  slightly,  but  all 
too  many  times  the  painting  is  deferred 
too  long. 

PRUNING  ORCHARD  BUSHES 

The  pruning  of  currants  and  goose- 
berries is  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  one 
that,  while  usually  neglected,  should  be  j| 
systematically  followed  up  if  one  is  to 
secure  the  best  results.  -f 

In  pruning  the  currant  it  is  import- 
ant to  remember  that  fruit  is  borne  on 
both  old  and  new  wood,  but  it  is  at 
its  best  at  the  base  of  the  yearling 
shoots  and  the  young  spur-like  growths. 
In  cutting  out  surplus  shoots  and  spurs 
it  is  often  desirable  to  leave  a  few  buds 
at  their  bases,  which  will  produce  very 
fine  clusters  of  fruit,  and  thus  add  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  plants.  In  a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  that  from 
four  to  ten  main  canes  to  each  plant  are 
desirable.  The  .exact  number  left  will 
depend  somewhat  on  variety  and  vigor 
of  the  plants.  It  is  the  aim  to  leave  no 
wood  that  is  older  than  three  years. 
Thus  a  constant  renewal  is  practiced. 
Numerous  shoots  are  sent  up  by  the 
currant  bushes  each  year,  and  these 
must  be  thinned  out  regularly,  other- 
wise the  plants  will  soon  become 
choked  with  surplus  wood.  Some  of 
the  old  canes  can  be  removed  each  year 
and  thus  the  plants  can  be  kept  up  to 
their  maximum  productiveness.  At  no 
time  should  they  suffer  from  severe 
pruning  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
bearing  wood. 

The  pruning  of  the  gooseberry  is  very 
simple,  but  in  this  case  the  best  fruit 
is  borne  upon  wood  that  is  two  and 
three  years  old.  The  aim  then  should 
be  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  of 
new  vigorous  shoots.  This  will  neces- 
sitate the  removal  of  some  of  the  old 
canes  practically  each  year,  and  in  no 
case  should  they  be  allowed  to  becorne 
feeble  and  unproductive.  Perhaps  six 
or  seven  main  canes  would  be  an  aver- 
age for  a  gooseberry  bush.  It  is  more 
important  to  have  a  thin  head  with  the 
gooseberry  than  with  the  currant  as 
most  of  our  varieties  are  subject  to 
mildew.  While  mildew  can  be  corn- 
batted  fairly  well  with  sprays,  yet  it  is 
much  the  better  plan  to  let  nature  as- 
sist in  this  work.  This  can  be  done  by 
having  open  headed  plants  which  admit 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air.— W.  Pad- 
dock, Ohio  State  University. 


LET  US  SPRAY  FOR  $160  PER 
ACRE 

Insects  are  high  livers.  On  an  acre 
of  apple  trees  they  may  destroy  a  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  fruit.  The  av- 
erage value  of  the  fruit  of  an  acre  of 
iinsprayed  apple  trees  in  the  state  of 
Missouri  has  been  found  to  be  $18.05. 
Four  careful  sprayings  made  this  value 
jump  to  an  average  of  $187.19  an  acre. 
On  one  orchard  in  1913  the  net  proht 
due  to  spraying  was  found  to  be  $161.12 
an  acre,  the  average  cost  per  tree 
for  the  first  spraying  was  6.6  cents,  13 
cents  for  the  second,  9.5  cents  for  the 
third,  and  8  cents  for  the  fourth— a 
total  of  37.1  cents  a  tree,  or  an  average 
of  $22.?6  an  acre. 


When  we  consider  how  the  gasoline 
engine  furnishes  the  stock  with  water, 
whether  the  wind  is  blowing  or  not, 
costs  less  for  repairs,  never  blows  down 
and  ruins  itself  or  kills  valuable  ani- 
mals, always  supplies  water  at  the 
proper  temperature,  summer  or  winter 
—and  a  dozen  other  advantages  over 
the  windmill— we  wonder  why  any 
farmer  will  be  without  one  of  those 
money-making  machines. 
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AMERICAN  FARMING 


BUY  IT  HERE  OF  US! 


Groceries? 

Save  a  lot  of  money  on 
groceries  and  thin^  you  eat. 
Write  for  our  Special  Grocery 
Cataloe  and  aee  our  wonder 

tow  prices  —  about  half  your 
lome  grocers  prices. 


Write  Today 

for  Catalogs 
or  order  dU 
rect  from 
this  adv'ment 


Lumber? 


lurr 


iget 


our  eenuine  "Saw  Mill"  prices 
delivered  at  your  station, 
Guarantaed  rntdes.  Sbipped 
from  yards  at  Cairo,  III..  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  So.  Pine  Belt  or 
near  Seattle.  Wash.  


BY  CATALOG 


Brass  Trimmed  Team  Harness  *33^ 

)  wise,  prudent  buyers  ordered  this  bameBa  direct  from  oor  last 

,  adv.  This  month  we  offer  to  yoa  who 
have  notyet  bou£bt,S75  sets.and  as  ions 
'  as  they  last  yoa  can  have  them  at  $38.bu. 
Better  order  quick  if  you  want  one  for 
they  will  sell  fast  for  It's  the  bierrest 
double  harness  bariralD  ever  offered. 

.  'Send  $10  Deposit  ^mfZi'^i 

wfn  send  yoa  the  bamess  C.O.D.  by  freight. 
The  balance,  $23.60  and  cfaarees  yoa  pay 
the  aeent  after  yoa  Tlavo  received  the  har- 
Dess  and  find  It  perfectly  satisfactory  and  as 
Kood  as  the  harness  yoor  home  dealers  sell 
at  $60.00,  otherwise  it  will  be  returned  at 
our  expense  and  weMleendback  your$10.00. 
Bridlos  3^  short  check,  with  spotted 
fronts  and  nose  bands,  brass  rosettes 
and  lonff  round  side  checks.  Unas  1 
in.,18ft..with  snaps.  Cut  from  sel- 
ected BtxKk.  Hames  Bed.lron  bonnd. 
with  brass  balls,  boltstyle  and  Coop- 
ers jointed  clips.  Traces— 1  1-2  !n,,  6  ft,  longr,  S-pfyheavT trace  leather,  adjusted  with  Champion  trace 
buckle.  Pads— Heavy  harness  leather,  hair  stuffed  pEula,  wn:h  brasa  hooka  and  terrets  and  a  row  of  brass 
spots  on  each  edsre.  1 1-4  in.  ad  juatable  market  straps.  BackStrapa— 1-in.,  with  trace  carriers  and  crup- 

Sers  tobuckle.  Braachlnc— Folded  with  heavy  layer  7-8  in,  side  stripe  with  enaDS,  Hip  Strap*— Heavy 
in.,  with  safe  and  a  row  of  brass  spots  on  eachhiD  st-  ip.  Breaat  f  trapa—l  1-2  in.,  with  buckle 
snapaanb  slide.  IMartlngales— 1 1-2  in.,  with  7-8-iD.  coll--r  straps.  Belly  Bands— Folded  with  1 1-4- 
in.layer.  Price,  lees  collars.  11-2  in.  trace,  $33.b0.  For  1  8-4  in.  trace  aad  $1.25.    Weigrht  about 
10  lbs.  Order  this  harness  or  write  for  apsclal  haraaas  catalog  ana  see  our  full  line  and  low  prices. 


35c^  Papers  a  Big  Room 

JUST  TH  INK — only  86  cents  for  enoDgh  beaatifal  4 
color  bronzed  sidewaJl,  ceiling  and  border  to  paper  a  big 
room.  Write  today  for 
our  free  book  of  over 
lOO  blfc  samples  of 
wall  paper  and  eeethis 
dandy  pat>er:  also  our 
exquisite  1916  papers 
consisting  of  plain  and 
rich  heavy  embossed 
gold,  oatmeal.  Brass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany, 
silk  and  creton  effects 
•t  6e  to  40c  a  roll  of  16  yards.  Flneet  vamiBhed  tiles  22c  a  double 
roll.  Combination  matched  with  cut-out  borders  ready  for  banerinff 
at  1  l-2c  a  yd.  op.  Wall  papers  for  all  rooms  direct  to  yoD  cheaper 
than  dealeiB  buy  at  In  carload  lota.  See  for  yourself— don't  wait. 
Get  samples  now— today — and  see  our  wonnerously  beantiful  art 
papers.  maryelooBly  lowpriceamnd  grand tr—  pr.mluni offer. 


MILLWORK 

For  New  and  Repair  Work 
Get  our  prices  on 
Doors,  Windows 

Sash,  blinds, 
moaldmea,  stairs 
and  all  liinds  of 
millworic  for  new 
and  repair  work« 
D  oo  r  s  75c  Dp. 
Windows  33c  up. 
Everythiner  else 
jnst  as  cheap. 
Write  for  IV;::|. 
work  Cataloc 
and  ses  our  big  wonder, 
lul  barea-ns* 


796^ 


Buys  all  Lumber,  Millwork.  Hardwar* 
Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  BIk  7'Room 
..Ilou*®  W**!  Reception  and  Bath  Rooms 

If  yoa  are  about  to  botld  a 

ffarase.  or   

Write  for 
Catalog 
Today 


sew  bouse,  bam  vi  Ki&raKo,  vs- 
any  kind  of  building,  send  fov 
our  ble  Book  of  Housa  Plans« 

which  shows  about  lUO  desigcnv 
of  buiidinga  atpricearanmMF, 
for  all  material,  from  $7&.uO 
up.  We  show  the  build* 
ines  in  beautiful  col- 
ored and  half  tone 
pictures,  give  full 
description  of  material 
nf-eded.    Quote  actual 
mill  prices  for  them, 

erlve  specificatioos, 
show  plans  and  ez> 
plain  in  detail  aboat 
everything.  Be  sure 
and  get  this  book 
for  information  a  nd 
reference  If  700  In- 
tend to  build. 


Ready  Roofing  59c 

For  IDS  Square  Feet 

Steel  Roofing  ^1.69 

For  100 
Square  Feet 


Oorprleei  for  ready 
roofijig;,  metal  roof' 
iinffandall  soods  of 
|of  this  nature  are  the 
lowest  an  d  our  guar- 
antee the  longest 
and  moat  liberal. 
Writa  for  our  frea 


buy  before  yoi 
our  prices.  We  are 
also  headquarters 
for  board 
ornamental   a  t 
ceiling.,      V,  ay- 
down' •Pncaa  for 


ai.d 
eel 


60  Egg  Hot  Air  Incubator  $3.90 
140  Egg  Hot  Air  Incubator  $5.00 

Quaranteeil  to  iiatch  as 
largeapercentof  strong 
healthy  chicks  as  any  in* 
cubatMT  made.  Full  di- 
rections witb  each 
incubator. 

Send  $1  Deposit 

State  whether  60  or 
140  egg  incub-tor  ia 
wantodand  <.ve  will  send 
you  the  incubator  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.  The 
bataiice  end  chart^es  you 
the  spent  after  you 
the  incubator  the  equal  of  incuba- 
tors your  home  dealers  eell  at  double 
our  prices.  Then  you  take  it  home  and  ase  it  80  daysstonr  risk 
If  Batiafactory,  keep,  if  not.retum  it  at  our  expense  and  we 
refund  all  the  money  you  sent  ua.  Made  with  automatic  he  t 
gulator,  egg  chamber  temperature  always  uni  orm    Mad© 'of 
clear  gram  biln-dried  lumber;  walls  are  8  thicknessea,  one  of 
nch  Inmbor,  then  a  layer  of  best  insulating  material  and  last 
mingpf  1-2  in.  lumber,  Hitrh antrle  steel  lege,  beet  safety  mett 
lamp,  hot  air  beating  system,  m<.  tal  jack  ted  beater.  Eouallv  lo( 


Write  Today  for  Our  FarmJMachineiy  Catalog 

Before  buying 
■  e  e  oar  Dig. 
complete  line  of 
lateiit  Imnrovcd 
1916  modolfarm 
fm'  lements  1  n 
colors.  Stand- 
ard roakea  for 
all  kinds  of  farm 
work.  Every- 
thing guamn- 
teed.  Free  trial 
given.  Half  your 
dealer'a  price, 
Lookl  Walking 
plowa  %£-20  up; 

sulky  plow  922.60  op;  dfso  harrows  $18.25  np;  cultivators  19.76  op;  grain 
drills  $10.76  up;  com  planters  $7.25  op;  mowers  $;i3  up;  feed  cattera  $2.40 
op;  feed  grinders  $1.60  up,  and  ev  ry  kind  of  farm  Implements  made  at  pro- 
portionately  low  prices.  Get  thebook  sure  before  buying  and  savealotofmoney. 


We  Guarantee  Our 
Paint  5  Years  <> 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  0F125  SAMPLE  COLORS 

If  yon  need  paint  or  Tarnish  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  before  yoa  buy  write  ns  and  say, 
**Sendma  your  apaclal  paint 
eoior  aampla  book**  that 
shows  you  over  12S  SAMPLE 
iCOLORS  of  Smyla'a  five  year 
'guaranteed  paint and  yamish 
lor  eyery  purpose.  No  bet- 
terpajnt  made,  regardless  of 
name  or  brand.  1  gallon  will 
cover  260  equare  ft.  with 
2coatB.  Prices  lowest;  house 
paint89c  a  gallon,  bam  paint 
B6c  agallon.  floor  painteOo  a 
gallon  fnd  paints,  Tnmiohaa 
and  stains  for  everything. 


!8 


95  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


PRICES  DOWN.  Think  of  it— only  $18  J6. 
^  Dow  for  a  five  year  eturaateed 

1  1-2  H.  P.  Basolino   

enfirine.Proponion- 

Cata 
tog 
How 


Handsome  6x9  Ft.  Floor  Rug  $1.95 

9x9  Foot  $2.95  I  9x12  Foot  $3.9'; 
12x12  Foot  $5JI5   I   12x15  Foot  $6.E0 

A  rich  Beamless,  fast  color,  reversible, 
wool  mixed  floor  rug.  Choice  of  red  and 
green  and  sreen  and  tan  floral  desirrn  witb 
lovely  borders  to  harmonize.  SENDSOc 
DEPOSIT^  state  color  and  size  wanted  and 
we  will  send  this  beaatif  ul  rug  C.  O.  D.  by 
express,  subject  to  examination.  If  yog  like 
it  pay  balance  and 
expressase  to  a- 
gent,  otherwise  it 
will  De  returned  at 
oar  expense  and  we 
will  return  yoar60c. 
Order  rug  or  write 
today  for  oar  FREE 
SPECIAL  CAR* 
PET  CATALOG, 
and  see  in  colors  all 
of  onr  carpets, rags, 
floor  coverings, 
curtains  and  drap- 
eriea  at  wonderful 
low  prices. 


Look  Here!  YouWhoOwnCows 


I  450  Lb.  9999  |  550  Lb.  9C75 
I  Capacity w      [Capacity^ J 


CapacI  y^ 


I  Capacity 


Write  tod-'y  f -^r bur 
eig  Special  Croam 
Sopsrator  Catalog 

_  read  our  great 
oSer  to  sena  you 
one  of  "Smyth's 
Best"  Perfected 
1916  Model,  life- 
timeguaianteed  eepa- 
mlors  on  60  days*  froa 
trial  without  risk— 
ihout  money — use  it 
rd  every  evening  and 
morning  60  days — 120 
timea.  Test  it— compare 
thany  separator  yoa 

 V  of.  no  matter  bow 

hig^h  priced  It  is  and  If 
youflnd  oi.reeparatorun- 
satisfactory  for  any  rea- 
son whatever,  return  It 
atourexpenao— you'll  bo 
out  only  your  trou'  ' 


MANURE  C40OO  I 


Complete 
«vlth  Truck  ^vO 

Wo  will  send  yoaon  80 
days'  free  trial  Smyth's 


latest  improvemen  . 
good  tn  qu.:>lity  as  any 
manure  spreader  manu- 
facLured,  regardless  of 
Dame,  make  or  piice.And 
with  It  we  will  Send  yoa  a  guarantee  whjch 
affords  yoa  absolute  aecurity.  Write  for 
our    Special  Manure   Spreader  Catalog 
giving  full  details  of  our  wonderful  80  day 
trial  offer  and  our  liberal  security  guur- 
antee.  Ba  sure  and  get  this  book  u  yoa 
it  for  a  bargair 


BICYCLES 

$9.45 


_ Write   today  p  for  our 
FREE  SPECIAL  BICYCLE 
CATALOG,  read  the  de- 
ecriptiona  and   aea  the 
in  colors  of  our 
high  gmde 
BICYCLES 
AT$9.4S 
UP.  lor 
Men, 
Girls, 
Boys  and 
Women. 
Terms 
are  most 
libe  ral, 
10  days' 
free  trial 
given. 

trad  2  tog  years .  Annewnlftv  1916  models.  Very  low  prices  on'auto^ 
motorcycle. and  blcnrde  tires  and  accesi^orles. 
Sppcial  low  prices  on  FORD  AUTO  ATTACH- 
MENTSandparts  Writeforblcyclecatalogand 
see  wtiat  fine  offers  we  make  for  1916  goods. 


^BATH  TUB  $5.40 


PUMPS  — ALL  KINDS 

Lowest  prices 
for  force  pumps; 
lift  pumps,  spout 
pumps,  tank 
pumps,  po  we  ri 
pumpa.  hydraulic 
rams  and  pQmp,  and 
pump  uooda  for 
eOI  parpose,. 
Writ,  for  f ra.  pump 


catalog. 


Furniture  Catalog  EREE 


SiDirle    pie*  a  furniture 
cheaper  than  dealera  in  Bmall 
cities  and  towns  can  buy  it  for 
in  carload  lota.  WeBolldinin? 
chairs  at  68c  np:  fancy  rock- 
ers $1.86  up:  kitchen  cabinets 
2.98  up:  Bideboards  $8.96up: 
'nina  tables  $4.96  un;  bed 
outfits  $4  96  np:  pailor  auitea 
$11.9S  up:  couchea  $6.86  op: 
„  „  ,  metol  beds    $1.35   up;  mat- 

uresse  j  $1.96  up;  and  correspondingly  low  prices  for  even 
other  kind  and  make  of  fomiture.  Writa  now— today. 


1  /Ia  *  "o''  <«'  Barb  WIra 
anrb  Botiom  Galvanized 

Ini!  catalocwblch  quotes  actu.il 
mt.1  prices  on  aU  kind,  ofwi^ 
larm  feoune  u  low  m»  18  l-2o 
«t^Vf'°»  "V'^  fencini! 
-S^S'™"'?"  ¥»'«»i»otaUndS: 

S,mi?iiS'S  ™y"W..wirecloth, 
cemetery  lot,fencin».  poultry 

'thinsln  this  line  yoa  can  think 
of.  ^  tata  to  Bet  tbe  book. 


SEWING  MACHINE 

On  30  Days'^ 
Free  Trial 


J I 


DROP 
HEAD 


Write 

day 
bii 

Sewtng  Ma- 
chine Cat*- 

—      log  and  read 

great  offer  to  send  yoa  , 

of  oar  liaht  nmninr,  noise- 
less, faultlesa  Sewing  Ma- 
chines (abont  20  stylea),  at 
$6.96  to  $22.95  on  30  days' 

free  trial.  No  money  to  us  in  advance;  try  the  machine 
80  days.  If  It  suits  send  the  money,  if  not  re  torn  at  our 
expense.  Catalog  shows  machines  In  actual  oak  colors 
gives  full  details  and  makes  ordering  so  easy  and  safe 
that  a  child  can  order  with  perfect  aaf e^.  Write  today. 


30 

Days 
Free 
Trial 


SEND  ORDERS 
LEHERS 


Write  for  Our  , 
Hardware  Catalog 

,,^o]ea?Ie  price  for  Immense  f 
line  of  Carpentera,  Blacksmitiisl 
and  f  lombera  tools  and  eupplioa. 
Circular  and  cross  cut  saws,  gar-  ■ 
den  tools,  farm  bells,  pocket  cat-| 
le^.telephonea,  electrical  goods,  I 
aafea.acaleB,  concrete  machinery,  I 
rope,  bath  tube,  fumacesTBeat-l 
ing  plants,  oil  end  grease,  andl 
every  article  found  in  full  atocked  j 
hardware  etores  bat  at  1-2  retail- 1 
era  prices.  Send  for  catalog  | 
And  eonvinca  yourself. 


WH0LE5AU  PRICES 

CUntfir  BUCRSMinfiTDOIS 
Til  PNWti  VfHIClEHAHOwTl 
JUia  PlUM8fRS5UWUU 
S*FU  PlUMBERSrOOU 
fURWOS  BUIIDIIIJ  WHDVUE 
BEU5  MEOUHJOroOLi 

"OPE  amweiDCKmoiiiiD  I  , 
JohnMJ^nyltiMdstGmpQn/ 1 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  SS.r^S^S 

K  yoo  have  any  use  for  any  kind  of  ••hwukw 
VBhlcleiwhatevar,  we  have  the  meet 
wonderful  libera]  proposition  to  make 
that  yoa  ever  heard  of,  whereby  wa 
will  send  you  any  one  of  oar  vehlclea  oa 
80  daya  f  ree  tnal  without  any  money  to 
us  madvance.andifattfaeendoftbat  /Vi 
time  yoa,aro  not  satisfled  with 
the  vetucle.  you  can  return  itat 
at  our  expense  and  you  will  not 
be  out  one  penny.  If  youdecide 
to  keep  the  vehicle,  wo  will 
Bond  you  a  binding  guarantee 
for  2  years.  If  Interested.write 
a,s  a  postal  or  letter  and  say 
,,Send  me  your  Free  Special 
Vehicle  Catalog, "  which  shows 
In  colors  our  complete  line  of 
vehicles  with  full  details  about  ^ 
om-wonderful  and  Uberal  offers.  Wonnder- 
If^X^*^' J°?'>SJ5?'"°«»-60"El'=arS 
$11.46  up:  runabouts  $26  up;  aniroysSsJu^ 
™hS.r»*°S'       tn^AaSSO  np!EvlSkffa 
vehicle  made  at  proportionateTy  low  piricis 


OR 


TO 


JOHN  M,  SMYTH  MDSE,  COMPANY.  150  to  172  Madison  St,  Chicago 
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strawberry  CDCC  To  Introduce  our  Pedigreed  Ever- 
P  L  A  NTS  rivCD  bearing  strawberries  we  will  send 
2S  fine  plants  free.     PEDIGREED  HURSERT  CO..  SI.  Uub.  Mo^ 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

F«    If   «f  Gleason' 9  Horse  Book  a  large  I 

£V   Mlf   M-*  handsome  book  of  M  pnges.  1 

printed  on  pure  white  paper 
in  large  clear  type,  bound  In 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  lUurtrated  with  1b6 
full  plates  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
book  ever  publi«hed. produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  I'rof.  Gleason  ha?  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horees. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, Education,  Teaching 
Tricks,  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding.  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing. How  to  Detect  Dnsound- 
ness.  Care,  complete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
_  and  an  Invaluable  Study  ot 

Gleason's  Horse  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
Or  r  bKi  paid  for  two  1-year  subscriptions  at  2o« 
each  or  one  i-year  subscription  at  50c.  ^ew  or  renewal. 
American  Farming, 537S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcaoo 


This  $985  Dctroitcr 
Will  Be  Given  Away! 

YES!  We  are  going  to  give 
away  this  fine  big  1915  Model 
Detroiter  Automobile  Free.  It  if3 
fully  equipped  witii  top,  electric 
self  starter  and  lights,  speed- 
ometer, horn,  etc.,  and  will  be  sent 
to  some  industrious  person  Free 
of  Charge.  All  yiu  will  have  to 
do  to  earn  this  fine  automobile 
is  to  take  subscriptions  to  our 
popular  magazine  The  Household. 
Each  subscription  will  count  so 
many  points  and  if  you  have  the 
most  points  June  26th,  the  auto- 
mobile is  yours  free  of  cost.  Isn't 
that  an  easy  way  to  get  an  auto? 

We  Have  Given  Away 
Over  Thirty  Automobiles 

During  the  past  few  years  we  hare 
given  away  over  thirty  automobiles, 
numbers  of  motorcycles  and  many 
other  prizes  In  our  popular  prize  offer- 
ing. We  will  send  you  the  names  and 
addresses  of  these  winners  and  you  can 
write  them  if  you  wish.  One  of  our  re- 
cent contests  was  won  by  a  little  boy 
at  Nolan,  Tex.,  named  R.  F.  Oakley. 
He  Is  only  twelve  years  old  and  earned 
a  Studebaker  Automobile.  You  can  do 
as  well.  Write  your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon  below  and  mall  it  to  us 
today.  It  won't  cost  you  a  cent  and  we 
will  tell  you  all  about  our  free  offer. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD 
802  Jackson  St.         Topeka,  Kansas 
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Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 
World's  Best 
Roofing//  ^ 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire- 
proof. Rust-Proof— Lasts 
as  long  as  Building  Stands 

Your  roofing  expense  will 
cease  when  once  you  have  laid 
Edwards  Tightcote  Galvan- 
lied  Steel  Roofing.  Cost  oer 
Bquare  lowest  evermade.  No 
upkeep  cost.  Always  beau- 

tiful  in  appearance.  Reduces  ctJt^^b^gtei 
cost  of  fae  ir.surance.  cmncr  onm^ h» 

EDWARDS  Exclusive 
Tightcote  Process 

Makes  Edwards  Metal  Shingle. 
Metal  Spanish  Tile,  Edwards  Reo 
Steel  Shingle.  Grip-Lock  KoofiriB, 
Pressed  Standing  Seam,  or  Roll 
Roofing,  Ceiling,  Siding,  etc.,  ab- 
Bolutclv  rust-proof.  Not  space  of 
a  pin-point  exposed  to  weather. 

IPaJ^Mizing 

Take  any  other  galvaniied  steel, 
bend  it  back  and  forth  several 
times,  hammeritdowneacbtime. 
You  will  be  able  to  flake  oH  great 
scales  of  galvanizing  with  your 
flngcrnail.  Apply  this  test  to  Ed- 
wards Tightcote  Galvanized  bteel 
Roofing— you'll  find  no  flaking. 

Interlocking  Device  Edu^s  Paieni 

Prevents  Warping,  Buckling  or 
Breaking?    Protects  NaU  floles-nailB  are  driven 
through  under  layer  not  exposed 
to  weather.   No  special  too.s  or . 
experience  needed  to  lay— anyone  I 
lan  do  the  work— lay  over  old  F 
Ihinelea  if_you  wish. 

GARAGES69:I2 

Lowest  yni.'e  ever  rnaoe  .  „ 

M  Re&cfy-Made  Fire- Proof  Si^el  Gar- 
affeN.    i>et  up  any  place.  Prtftnl 
brim"'  f>4-P!vffo  free  catalog.  Sue: 
liXf^»^t  widf,  14  tcetloDK- 

Reo  Steel  Shingles 

Otrtaraar  3  Onlliiary  •»•"'••, 

No  m  .tur  what  kind  of  s  build- 
ins  you  bavi!  in  mmd  there  la 
i  >tylc  EDWARDS  Tiehtcote 

Gulvanlzed   Sl«l  Roo-^  

AcUy  nuitt-ri  to  your 


Freight  Prepaid 


!^^^^i"'??:.^'!^:T;°w•e'^'^d!^;^tto  too  .uj  «« 

j;2'.ini.C.fw..-  d..l.r.;  prom^  c^not  Quo.., 

prioi: .  Ii.  ro  but  if  you  will  B^  nd  tor  our 

FREE  Roofing  Book  prove 

If  prico  * 


prove 
,  lire  lowest 
■Id'a  Boat 


to  y<^*J  thitt  ■-..<. 

ever  matio  for  *Tfiinu  =  k™" 
look  No  3,191 

The  Edwards 

Manufacturing  Co., 

3347-31R7  Pike  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wo  Aro  tiin  IjUTtcn'  MakolJ  o» 
Rhe-'Mpt  .     u  ... 


My  Free  Book  ''Hatching  Facts 


Tells  how  thousands  make  big  hatches, 
make  big  money  with  Belle  City  hatching 
.outfits.  Tells  how  users  won  13  more 
IWorlii's  Championships  in  19U.  making 


Belle  01 
City  ^1 


Times 
WORLD'S 
Champion 

Veo  Book.    Joiii  the 


Write  today  for  this  great  Free 
money-making  World's  Champion  Poultry  Raisjrs. 
Book  gives  you  full  particulars  of 

$800  Gold  Offers  | 

My  10-year  personal  money-back 
Guaranty— my  low  prices,  freight 
prepaid.  See  World's  Champion  ma- 
chines in  actual  colors.  Start  early 
for  gold  otTcrs.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 
Bene  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box    10,  Racing,  Wl«. 


HIGH  CLASS 
SHETLAND  PONIES 

at  Reduced  Prices 

100  head  to  select  from.  Mares,  Stal- 
lions and  Broken  Ponies.  No  price  list 
or  catalog.    Call,  or  write  your  wants. 

DEEM'S  PONIES 
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Making  the  Bed  for  the  Seed 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 

over  again  than  to  putter  around  in  a 
wet  field  with  a  plow  one  day  and 
spend  a  whole  cussed  summer  busting 
up  the  clods  that  result. 

If  manure  is  well  rotted  it  will  be  all 
right  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  It 
will  do  the  enriching  and  not  block  the 
upward  stream  of  moisture.  If  the 
land  is  covered  with  trash,  however,  it 
had  better  be  cut  up  with  a  disk  ahead 
of  the  plows. 

And  now  how  do  I  know  when  to 
begin  making  the  bed  for  my  seed? 
Well,  it's  something  like  this.  One 
day  I  come  hiking  in  fromnhe  fields. 
Perhaps  it  is  spitting  snow.  Moseying 
along  through  the  fowlyard  I  hear  a 
hen  singing.  (No,  that  is  not  a  mis- 
print; 1  like  singing  hens  and  I  can't 
say  I  dote  on  mere  cacklers,  they  sound 
too  much  like  the  spielers  at  the  coun- 
ty fair.)  Well,  I  hear  a  hen  singing. 
I  say:    "Spring!"   And  it  is. 

I  rush  into  the  Lovely  Lady's  big 
kitchen  in  great  glee.    She  gives  me  a 
fresh  cinnamon  roll  to  shut  me  up,  but 
I  won't  shut.    I  announce  that  I  want 
to  see  her  garden  plan,  'cause  it's  spring 
and   her   garden   must   be   plowed  at 
once.   Then  she'-  glad  I  spoke  and  she 
runs  away  to  bring  out  her  garden 
plan  and  I  steal  some  more  cinnamon 
rolls  and  she  never  knows  the  differ- 
ence, she  is  so  interested  in  showing 
me  on  the  plan  what's  to  be  here  and 
here  and  here,  and  explaining  why  it 
was  all  changed  from  last  year.  The 
next  sunny  day  perhaps  we  plow  the 
garden.    W^e  plow  it  extra  deep,  and 
harrow  and  drag  and  harrow,  and  har- 
row again.    We've  got  to  do  an  extra 
job  of  this  because  it  is  to  please  an 
extra  lovely  task-mistress.    Then  it's 
all  done.    I  call  her  out  and  we  go  to 
see  it.    Ah.  as  she  sets  her  dainty  foot 
onto  her  garden  soil  she  gets  the  feel 
of  it.    It  is  as  "mellow  as  an  ash  heap. 
It  is  a  perfect  seedbed,  if  we  know 
how  to  do  it.    Then  we  walk  over  it, 
and  I  stoop  down  and  thrust  my  hand 
into  the  earth,  feeling  for  something.  I 
find  it.     It  is  warm,  mellow,  fertile- 
like,  quick,  in  the  sense  of  the  "quick 
and  the  dead."    I  feel  carefully,  ten- 
derly.   The  Lovely  Lady  understands. 
She  says  nothing,  but  her  eyes  speak 
volumes.    She  bends  over  to  see.  I 
think  I  see  a  joyful,  tender  tear.  Btit 
we  are,  oh  so  happv.   I  find  in  the  mel- 
low earth  what  we've  been  waiting  for 
— spring!    And  we  start  another  farm- 
ing year  of  happy  wonders  from  that 
moment. 

On  the  morrrw  perhaps  the  plowing 
in  the  big  field  begins.  And  we  try  to 
make  the  seedbed  out  there  as  near 
like  our  Lovely  Lady's  garden  as  pos- 
sible, only  on  a  larger  scale. 

And  now  indeed,  I  do  have  my  re- 
ward. 1  sometimes  want  no  other 
heaven  than  Our  Farm.  And  I'm  sure 
ere  must  be  soil  in  the  land  beyond  if 
I'm  to  be  perfectly  happy.  And  all  the 
springtime  I  come  from  work  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  remembering  tht 
Promise  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  said_ 
"But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and 
brought  forth  fruit,  some  an  hundred- 
fold, some  sixtyfold,  some  thirtyfold. 

We  only  try  to  make  our  ground 
"good  ground." 
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This  photograph  of  a  field  of  Sudan 
grass  at  close  range  was  taken  on  my 
trial  grounds  in  Shenandoah  Co.,  la. 
It  shows  what  the  new  crop  will  do 
under  ordinary  Iowa  conditions. — 
Henry  Field. 


Crop  Rotation 

(Concluded  from  page  4) 
grown  year  after  year  on  the  same 
soil;  but  they  are  not  injurious  to  the 
crops  in  a  good  rotation,  as  the  toxic 
poison  of  one  plant  is  not  injurious 
to  plants  of  another  crop. 

With  a  good  system  of  crop  rotation 
the  available  plant  food  not  used  by 
one  crop  is  retained  in  the  soil  for  the 
use  of  succeeding  crops  and  thus 
greater  economy  or  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  plant  food  is  secured.  This 
will  insure  profitable  crop  production 
for  a  longer  time,  insuring  a  fertile  soil 
in  place  of  a  depleted  one. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  under  rotation  the  farmer 
does  not  suflfer  so  severely  by  the  loss 
of  one  crop.  If  the  crop  fails  in  a  one- 
crop  system  the  year's  work  is  lost  and 
the  farmer  and  hisj'amily  are  often  re- 
duced to  dire  extremities.  Not  so 
when  a  good  rotation  is  practiced.  One 
crop  in  the  rotation  may  fail,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  all  will  be  a  loss.  There  is 
usually  something  to  sell  to  tide  the 
farmer  over  the  poor  year.  On  our 
own  farm  we  have  never  suffered  a  par- 
tial or  entire  failure  of  more  than  one 
crop  in  a  single  season.  As  is  the  case 
this  year  with  the  Michigan  farmers' 
potato  and  bean  crops,  when  one  is  low 
m  price,  another  is  selling  high. 

Due  to  abnormal  prices  for  certain 
farm  products,  some  farmers  are  plan- 
ning to  break  up  their  rotation  and 
plant  heavily  of  certain  crops  that  ar^ 
selling  high  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
seldom  safe  to  spoil  a  good  and  well 
established  rotation  to  plant  heavily  of 
a  crop  that  is  abnormally  high  in  price. 
Better  stick  to  the  present  rotation  if 
good:  if  not  good,  adopt  a  rotation  that 
IS  profitable. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  thinking  people 
and  borne  out  by  observation  and  prac- 
tice, that  intelligent  crop  rotation 
eventually  means  a  higher  class  of  citi- 
zenship more  ideal  community  life,  bet- 
ter schools  and  churches,  improved 
highways,  more  fertile  farms,  greater 
prosperity  and  less  financial  distress 
due  to  crop  failure. 


Before  adjournment  the  last  United 
Mates  Congress  passed  an  appropria- 
tion which  provided  $22,971,522  for  the 
•"xpenses  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  also  provided  for  a  com- 
'"/"ee  to  investigate  the  rural  credits 
Plan  which  will  report  upon  it  not  later 
tlian  jan.  1,  1916.  This  committee  will 
consist  of  a  chairman  and  two  other 
members  of  the  agriculture  and  bank- 
ing and  currency  committees  of  each 
house. 


Wonder  whv  it  is  that  the  boys  never 
^rf,«!  ^^.^^^il'sh  along  about  orchard 
oruning  time? 


Let  It  Stand  Between  _ 
Your  Motor  and  Deterioration 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  mo- 
torists in  the  Middle  West  alone 
—allu'OH  ioPOLARINEin  the 
last  seven  year  s — know  the  pro- 
tection, the  efficiency  and  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  this 
scientifically  perfect  lubricat- 
ing oil. 

Do  YOU  know  this  oil? 

— an  oil  sufficiently  fluid  to 
lubricate  and  completely  cover 
the  remotest  friction  surface. 


— an  oil  of  maximum  dura- 
bility and  correct  lubricating 
body  at  any  viotor  speed  or 
temperature. 

— aa  oil  that  pays  back  its  cost, 
not  only  by  savii;g  repairs  but 
by  maintaining  a  high  re-sale 
value  for  your  car. 

Why  experiment? — when  the 
greatest  of  all  specialists  in  mat- 
ters of  lubrication  have  experi- 
mented/or  you.  Use  Polarine. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (cWi^iU)  Chicago,  111. 

Use  RED  CROWN  Gasoline.  It  means  More 
Power,  More  Speed,  More  Miles  per  Gallon  (3ig) 


Buys  165  E6g  National  Incubator  And  Brooder 


$9.00  Incubator  and  $4.00  Brooder  for  $10. 


Strong,  flreqroot,  metal  case, 
Automatic  heatreguii'lor, 
Hot  watar  lieating  system, 
Double  Glass  Doors, 


High,  roomy  nursery, 
Rallalile  non-breakable  lamo, 
Co'd-rolleil  copper  watertank, 
Spacious  egg  chamber, 


165  Chick  Brooder 
Alone  $4.00  *• 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 
East  of  Rockies. 

Very  sensltlvethermometer, 
Wide  dead  air  space. 
Has  made  many  100%  hatches 

Brooder  has  safety  lamp.   Is  roomy  and  easy  to  clean. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.   We  gviaraolee  satisfaction  or  you  get  all 
your  money  back  quiclc,   Biand  new  Poultry  Book  free.   Order  Now. 


NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  1312  19th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Solve  This  Puzzle  and  Win  a  Prize 


Here  are  seven  sheep  in  a  pen.  By  draw, 
ing  three  straight  lines  you  can  put  each  one  in 
a  pen  by  himself.  If  you  can  do  this  we  will 
send  you  as  a  prize,  a  packet  of  five  beautifully 
embossed  postcards  lithographed  in  rich  colors, 
and  also  a  certificate  of  entry  in  our  grand  con- 
test for  a  $395  Saxon  Automobile.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  enclose  two  per.  nies  in  your  letter  to  pay 
postage  and  cost  of  mailing. 

Saxon  Car  Given  Away 

Remember  the  Saxon  car  will  absolutely  be  eiven 
away  at  the  close  of  this  grand  contest.  In  case  of 
a  tie  a  Saxon  car  will  be  given  to  each  person  so 
tied.  Send  your  answer  at  once  so  you  can  be  enter- 
ed in  this  great  contest.  Full  particulars  by  return 
mail. 

POPULAR  CO..  292  Popular  BIdg..  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


DEFORMITIES  CURED 


CLUB  FEET  °'  variety,  and  at  any  reasonable  age. 
r:  ,  ■-■-•can  be  made  straight,  natural  and  useful. 
Wo  plaster  paris,  no  severe  surgical  operation,  and  the 
result  18  assured. 

POTTS  DISEASE  treated  In  time  should  result 

a.ui  sw  wiukfiui.  uj  no  deformity;  paralysis  can  be 
prevented  and  the  growth  not  interfered  with.  Write  for 
information  and  references. 

SPINAL  CURVATURE  decent  cases  usually  make 
■"■Will,  good  recoveries  and  even 
those  of  long  standing  do  well.  No  plaster  paris,  felt  or 
leather  jackets.  Write  for  information  and  reference 

HIP  DISEASE  in  tlie  painful  stage  can  be  relieved  and 
„.     .    .  the  inflammation  permanently  arrested, 

bhortening,  deformity  and  loss  of  motion  can  often  be  cor- 
rected. No  surgical  operations  or  confinement. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  we  can  refer  you  to  many 
,  responsible  people  all  over 

the  country,  whose  children,  afflicted  with  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis have  been  practically  restored  at  this  Sanitarium. 

DEFORMED  KNEES  AND  JOINTS  ?L?dToVu?a! 

ods  of  treatment,  and  if  interested  you  should  know  about  it. 
This  is  the  only  thoroughly  equipped  Sanitarium 
in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment 
of  crippled  and  paralyzed  conditions. 

ILLUSTRATED   BOOK   FREE  ^"'e      for  illustrated  book  which 

•  iiiMfc.        ggjjt  request  to  anv  add 


will 
ress. 


•.'o  ocut  Kjii  icijuuBu  DO  anv  aaaress. 

THE  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 

918  Aubert  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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^  Get  Your  Farm  Home 

From  the  CanadianPacif  ic 


The  -^j=«»_^^. 
Home  "^J^^^^^ 
Maker  ^"^J^^l^m 


OME  where  you  have  higrhly  pro- 
ductive soil— goodclimate— ready 
markets— unexcelled  transporta- 
tion—fine churches  and  schools— 
■where  you  can  enjoy  all  comforts 
of  civilization.  This  land  is  sold 
onfy  to  settlers  who  will  actually  occupy 
and  improve  it. 

You  Have  20  Years 
to  Pay 

Kch  land  for  from  JU  to  per  acre— irriffated 
lands  from  $35.  One-twentieth  down,  balanco 
within  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  6^c.  Lonir 
before  final  pnyment  comes  due,  your  farm  wiU 
have  paid  for  itself. 

$2,000  Loan  for  Farm 
Improvements 

We  will  lend  you  up  to  S2.000  on  certain  condi- 
tions, with  no  oth  r  Bocu-ily  thr.n  the  land  itself. 
Particulars  on  request.  You  have  20  years  to  pay; 
interest  only  6%.  If  you  want  a  place  already 
established— ready  to  step  into— get  one  of  our 
ready-made  farms.  Planned  by  experts.  Our 
service  and  advice  is  yours /ree.      _    .  ,  . 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based  on  Good  Land. 
Finest  land  on  cnr'h  for  m-xcd  farming  and 
grain  growing— irrigated  and  other  lands. 

Dairying,  Hops  and  Livestock 
Make  Big  Incomes  Here 

Stock  brings  good  prices  and  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Cattle  diseases 
practically  unknown  -  no  duty  on  livestock  from 
Canada.  Ideal  country  for  dairying.  Last 
year's  average  milk  price  paid  by  Carlylc  Dairy 
Company,  Calgary,  was  Jl.82  per  100  lbs.  On 
this  low  priced  land  with  its  sure  ^rain  crops, 
you  can  make  big  profits  rnising  prain. 

Owing  to  present  conditions  in  Europe  this 
continent  must  supply  Europe  with  grain  and 
food  products,  which  insures  highest  prices  ever 
known  The  best  land  will  be  taken  first.sotjme 
is  preciotis  to  yoa.  Write  today. 

H.  Z.  THORNTON.  Colonization  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 
112  Weat  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois 

FOR  S.\LE-Town  Ion  In  nil  growing 

jwn*.    Ahk  for  information  on  in-  M 
du&Irial  and  business  openings.  r= 


Saving  the  Baby  Chicks 

By  Prof.  T.',E.  Quisenberry,  Missouri  Poultry  Experiment  Station 

*HIS  is  the  time  of  year  for  baby 
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I  MorePofwer  I 
i  Lower  Cost  [ 

1  1915  Model    $00  1 

S  7-Horse  Power.         U  Umt  O  | 

S  Tested  and  Rated  = 

S  by  University  of  Illinois  Experts.  S 

E  Write  today  for  our  new  gasoline  E 

5  engine  proposition  which  tells  all  S 

=  about  the  test  made  by  the  Uni-  s 

5  versity  Experts  and  explains  why  S 

5  we  can  make  lower  prices  on  our  S 

=  New  Model  1915  Economy  s 

S  Engines,  yet  give  you  more  power.  S 

=  Sizes,  1^  to  12  Horse  Power.  S 
i      Prices,  $28.50  to  $198.00.  = 

i  Seafs^RoebuckandCo.  i 
I  Chica^  I 
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I  chicks.  There  are  very  few 
sights  which  cause  one's  face  to 
light  with  smiles  more  than  to  see  a 
l)rood  of  nice,  fluffy,  thrifty  little 
chickens.  Too  often  the  scene  changes 
in  four  or  five  days,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  owners  are  blighted,  for  the  little 
chickens  grow  sick  and  weak,  finally 
(lying.  The  owner  cannot  locate  the 
trouble.  Many  troubles  with  baby 
chicks  may  be  traced  to  one  of  three 
sources — heat  (too  much  or  not 
enough),  feeds  or  crowding. 

While  the  chick  was  yet  in  the  shell 
the  egg  mav  have  been  heated  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  yolk  was  hardened 
till  it  could  not  be  used  by  the  chick: 
vet  the  heat  was  not  great  enough  to 
kill  the  chick.  Chicks  in  this  condition 
look  strong  and  healthy  for  a  few  days, 
but  soon  get  sick  and  die.  This  con- 
dition is  found  with  chickens  hatched 
in  incubators  only,  as  the  hen's  tem- 
perature does  not  get  high  enough  to 
cause  this  trouble. 

After  the  chicks  hatch,  the  mistake  is 
often  made  of  keeping  them  too  warm, 
v  hich  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  them. 
The  best  brooders  are  arranged  so  the 
chicks  can  find  the  temperature  they 
like.  Lettine  the  chicks  get  chilled  is 
just  as  injurious. 

The  second  cause  for  losses  among 
bnhy  chicks  is  the  feed.    Just  before  the 
chick  is  hatched  it  lakes  the  volk  into 
its  body.    This  is  a  little  lunch  basket 
iriven  to  the  chick  bv  Nature  to  suppiv 
it  with  food  till  it  learns  how  to  eat 
after  it  comes  out  into  the  bier  world. 
^Tl1ch  has  been  said  about  feedinor  bahv 
chicks  as  to  what,  when,  and  how  to 
feed.    Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
because   a   little   chick   is  picking  at 
everything  it  sees  that  it  is  hungry,  so 
they  feed  it  at  once.   The  little  chick  is 
a  new  creature  in  a  strange  land,  in- 
vestieating  throueh  curiositv  and  is  not 
really  hungry.  Other  people  know  that 
the  chick  has  the  yolk  inside  its  bodv 
and  that  it  contains  food  enough  to  last 
for  several  days,  so  they  do  not  feed  it 
for  three  or  four  days.    These  are  the 
extremes  and  may  either  of  them  do 
injury  to  the  chick.   To  feed  as  soon  a? 
hatched  would  gorge  the  digestive  sys- 
tem with  too  much  food,  and  to  wait 
4  or  5  days,  the  labor  required  of  the 
digestive  system  would  be  too  great  for 
its  strength.    The  better  plan  is  to  be- 
pin  feeding  small  quantities  of  food  at 
from  24  to  48  hours  and  increase  it  as 
the  yolk  decreases.    Nature  does  not 
like  abrupt  changes.    Hard-boiled  eggs 
ground  fine,  shell  and  all,  mixed  with 
bread  crumbs  are  good  for  the  first  2 
davs,  then  change  gradually  to  rolled 
oats  and  wheat  bran.    After  the  chicks 
are  5  or  6  days  old,  feed  a  mash  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  wheat  bran,  rolled 
oats,  shorts,  cornmeal,  and  to  each  100 
pounds  add  1  pound  of  fine  table  salt 
and  2  pounds  of  fine  charcoal.    In  the 


mash  with  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  that! 
it  will  take  the  chickens  20  or  30  min-t 
utes  to  clean  it  up.   Do  not  mix  enough 
feed  that  some  will  be  left  to  spoil. 

Begin  gradually  to  feed  a  good  grade 
of  scratch  feed,  feeding  but  very  little 
at  first.  Keep  grit  before  the  chicks  all 
the  time.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  give 
a  few  drops  of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 
to  the  chick  as  soon  as  it  hatches.  It 
helps  to  control  diarrhoea.  Keep 
a  good  grade  of  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk or  water  before  the  chicks  at  all 
times. 

The  third  cause  for  trouble  is  crowd- 
ing. Chickens  cannot  sweat  like  many 
animals  do,  for  they  have  no  sweat 
glands  in  the  skin,  therefore,  much  of 
the  impurities  and  moisture  must  be 
carried  out  through  the  breath.  If  the 
chickens  are  crowded  without  proper 
ventilation,  the  air  becomes  laden  with 
moisture  and  impurities.  This  places 
an  unusual  strain  on  the  kidneys,  which 
results  in  a  weakened  system.  The 
chickens  come  out  in  the  mornineweak 
and  tottery  with  little  or  no  appetite. 
This  is  often  responsible  for  the  weak, 
low-vitality  birds  a^ter  they  get  older. 

If  a  chick  is  properly  hatched,  fed 
and  cared  for.  there  are  very  few  dis- 
eases which  will  affect  it. 


afternoon  moisten  enough  of  the  dry  Congress. 


Poultry  Rations 

Every  poultry  ration  should  have 
bulk.  Such  feeds  as  bran  and  alfalfa 
add  bulk  to  the  ration. 

A  good  dry  mash  for  laying  hens:  4 
pounds  of  corn  meal,  6  pounds  of  wheat 
middlings,  4  pounds  of  beef  scrap,  4 
nounds  of  bran,  1  pound  linseed 
meal,  1  pound  of  alfalfa  meal  and  a 
oound  of  granulated  charcoal.  Allow 
the  birds  to  help  themselves. 

A  good  grain  ration  should  be  fed 
morning  and  afternoon  in  a  deep  litter 
nf  straw.  Here  is  a  good  grain  ration 
•^hat  goes  well  with  the  dry  mash  given 
ibove:  15  pounds  of  crushed  corn,  10 
oounds  of  wheat  and  5  pounds  of  heavy 
oats. 

A  FARM  AND  A  LIVING 
The  cheapest  meat  on  the  farm,  be- 
cause it  reproduces  itself  in  relatively 
largest  numbers,  is  poultry.  The  next 
most  profitable  farm  meat  animal  is  the 
hog.  The  average  family  throws  away 
enough  table  scraps  and  slops  to  take 
care  of  a  pig  until  fattening  time.  One 
pig,  with  the  products  of  the  poultry 
yard,  will  supply  enough  pork  tc  keep 
a  small  family  a  year.  A  half-acre  gar- 
den can  be  made  to  produce  vegetables 
the  year  round,  and  with  a  little  ex- 
pertness  in  canning  will  practically  cut 
out  the  grocery  bill.  Of  course  there 
will  be  flour,  sugar,  coffee  and  a  few 
articles  that  the  farm  and  garden  do 
not  supply,  but  their  cost  is  not  great 
and  may  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  from 
eggs,  butter  and  garden  products.— 
Prof.  O.  N.  Barrow,  Texas  Industrial 
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Beautiful  Washington  Sugar-Shell 
and  State-Seal  Souvenir  Spoons 


to  Readers  of 

American  Farming 

Every  loyal,  patriotic  American  wo- 
man wants  these  beautiful  State-Seal 
Souvenir  Spoons.  Thou- 
sands of  them  have  been 
sold.   They  are 

The  National  Fad 

Many  people  are  securing  several  sets  as 
gifts  for  friends  or  relatives  for  such  occasions 
as  weddings,  anniversaries,  etc.  They  are  a 
royal  gift.  They  are  the  kind  of  spoons  you 
will  be  proud  to  hand  down  to  your  children 
or  your  children's  children  as  heirlooms. 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Finest  Quality 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  are  leading  silversmiths  of  the  country,  esablished 
in  1835,  during  the  days  of  Dolly  Madison,  and  has  been  a  leading  house 
of  silverware-quality  in  this  country  for  nearly  a  century.  Any  jeweler 
will  tell  you  that  Wallace  quality  is  the  standard  of  excellence.  The 
quality  of  these  State- Seal  Souvenir-Spoons  is  known  as  "A1+"  which 
is  the  quality  you  would  have  to  pay  $2.50  for  anywhere  for 
a  set  of  six  spoons.  These  spoons  are  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  manufacturers,  every  spoon  being  stamped  "Wallace 
A1+"  and  wrapped  in  a  guarantee-bond  insuring  that  the 
spoons  will  be  replaced  free  any  time  they  do  not  give  sat- 
isfaction. They  are  the  heaviest  kind  of  silverplate  and  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  an  ornament  to  any  silver-chest. 

How  To  Get  The 

We  are  offering  our  readers  these  beautiful  State-Seal  Souvenir 
Spoons,  full  regulation  teaspoon-size,  with  large,  smooth  bowls  and  exquis- 
itely decorated  handles  showing  the  National  emblem,  the  seal  of  each 
State  and  the  name  of  the  State  You  can  easily  get  up  a  subscription 
club  and  earn  these  beautiful  an  J  useful  spoons  free  of  cost.  AIVl  ERICAN 
FARMING  publishes  the  newest  and  best  in  modern  agriculture  for 
the  Farmer,  Stockman,   Dairyman,  Poultryman,  Gardener,  and  with 


Illustration  of  Sugar 
Shell  shows  actual  size. 

The  State-Seal  Spoons 
are  same  full  regular  size 
though  illustration  of 
them  is  reduced  for  want 
of  space. 

Spoons  FREE 

special  departments  for  Mother,  the  Girls 
and  the  Boys.  All  find  something  of  interest 
'.  and  value  within  its  columns.  Just  a  little 
of  your  spare  time  to  show  AMERICAN 
FARMING  to  your  friends  and  neighbors 
and  take  their  subscriptions.  Additional 
copies  sent  free  on  request. 


Offer  No.  1. 
Offer  No.  2. 
Offer  No.  3. 
Offer  No.  4. 

When  ordering  be  sure  to  tell  us  just  what  State  Spoons  you  want 


One  State-Seal  Spoon  or  Washington  Sugar-Shell  sent  prepaid  for  one  new  or  renewal  yearly 
subscription  at  26  cents. 

Two  State-Seal  Spoons  and  a  Washington  Sugar-Shell  sent  prepaid  for  three  yearly  subscriptions  at 
25  cents  each  or  one  3-year  subscription  at  75  cents. 

Six  State-Seal  Spoons  and  a  Washington  Sugar-Shell  sent  prepaid  for  six  yearly  subscriptions  at  26 
cents  each  or  one  6-year  subscription  at  $1.60. 


Twelve  State-Seal  Spoons  and  two  Washington  Sugar  Shells  sent  prepaid  for  twelve  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  25  cents  each  or  two  6-year  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  $3.00  in  all. 


To  long-term  subscribers  and  others  who  may 
prefer  to  buy  these  beautiful  spoons,  we  will  send  them 


prepaid  at  the  following  exceedingly  low  prices:  = 
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~      AMERICAN  FARMING,  537  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO:  = 


Premium  A.  One  State- 
Seal  Spoon  or  Washington 
Sugar-Shell  sent  prepaid 
for  18  cents. 

Premiums.  Two  State- 
Seal  Spoons  and  one 
Washington  Sugar- Shell 
sent  prepaid  for  54  cents. 


Premium  O.  Sir  State- 
Seal  Spoons  and  Wash- 
ington Sugar-Shell  sent 
prepaid  for  $1.00. 

Premium  D.  Twelve 
State-Seal  Spoons  and 
two  Washington  Sugar- 
Shells  sent  prepaid  for  $2. 


Please  send  me  State  Souvenir-Spoons  as  per  your  offer 


~   No  For  which  I  enclose  $. 

~   I  desire  spoons  for  the  following  States:  


Premium  E.  Twenty-four  State-Seal  Spoons  and 
one  Washington  Sugar-Shell  in  fine  sateen-lined  box 
container,  sent  prepaid  for  $4.00. 


~  Name. 
5   Town . 


State. 


—   Street  or  R.  F.  D   — 
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Music  and  Character  Building 

By  Constance  Barlow  Smith,  Professor  of  Music,  University  of  Illinois 


IN  RELATION  to  the  life  of  a  man 
music  ranks  first  of  all  the  arts. 
Architecture  permanently  shelters 
and  expresses  the  various  forms  of  his 
social  activity;  painting  records  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  world  he  sees;  jew- 
elry and  clothing  appropriately  adorn 
his  body;  sculpture  perpetuates  that 
l)ody  in  its  more  perfect  or  passionate 
states;  poetry  depicts  given  movements 
of  his  thought  or  emotion.  Only  music 
moves  and  changes  as  his  whole  being 
moves  and  changes,  lives  parallel  with 
his  life,  becomes  with  his  becoming, 
agonizes  with  his  struggles,  mourns 
with  his  grief,  exults  with  his  joy. 

The  basic  impulse  of  the  small 
child's  life  is  the  spirit  of  play.  The 
dramatic  impulse  is  so  strong  that  the 
play-world  is  peopled  with  recreated 
images  copied  from  the  things  that 
have  come  under  his  observation.  His 
rocking  horse  is  a  real'  horse  to  him, 
the  chairs  a  real  train  of  cars.  In  fact, 
his  imagination  is  so  vivid  that  it  takes 
him  on  long  journeys,  he  sees  strange 
people  and  wonderful  sights,  he  plays 
all  parts  of  his  little  dramas  and  ex- 
presses each  character  through  his  own 
personality.  Between  the  ages  of  three 
and  four  he  has  difficulty  in  making 
himself  understood,  his  vocabulary  is 
necessarily  limited  and  he  has  to  resort 
to  facial  contortions  and  bodily  move- 
ments to  help  him  out.  The  voice  and 
the  pantomime  are  invariably  har- 
monious. At  this  time  his_  voice  has 
many  gradations  of  expression,  a  var- 
iety of  tone  color,  and  is  high  and  thin. 
He  needs  to  sing  frequently  because 
nature  has  given  him  this  impulse  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  his  lungs, 
voice    and    general  health. 

At  the  ages  of  three  and  four  years 
the  child  enters  the  vocabulary  stage  of 
his  existence.  He  learns  new  words 
and  their  meanings  very  rapidly,  until 
at  the  age  of  six  years  he  has  about  700 
words.  He  leaves  behind  him  the  pe- 
riod when  he  conversed  chiefly  in  ex- 
pletives, where  a  single  word  accom- 
panied by  gestures  sufficed  to  make 
himself  understood.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  decrease  in  pantomimic  par- 
ticipation, but  embarrassment  has  as- 
serted itself  because  the  burden  of  a 
choice  of  words  is  upon  him.  By  sing- 
ing he  gains  mastery  over  himself.  The 
rhythmic  elements  in  his  songs  make 
sentence  formation  easier.  In  other 
words,  he  gets  the  necessary  practice. 
Left  to  himself  the  young  child  sings 
as  naturally  as  he  does  anything  else: 
he  expresses  himself  in  original  melo- 
dies and  he  selects  his  own  rhythms. 
He  reveals  himself  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent ways  to  his  parents  during  these 
moments  of  unconscious  singing.  His 
face  depicts  his  thoughts.  Now  he 
scowls,  now  he  smiles,  sometimes  he 
sings  fast  and  sometimes  more  slowly, 
he  sings  both  loud  and  soft,  but  his 
voice  is  never  coarse — nature  takes 
care  of  that.  He  breathes  naturally 
and  does  not  fatigue.  Nor  will  his 
throat  become  rough  if  he  sings  all 
day.  In  the  next  stage  he  puts  words 
to  his  little  melodies  and  seems  to  be 
more  conscious  that  he  is  singing;  he 
listens  to  other  people's  songs  and 
sometimes  models  his  own  after  them. 
He  is  a  discriminating  little  person,  for 
he  rarely  attempts  to  sing  his  mother's 
lullaby:  that  is  hers  and  his  jointly,  and 
he  usually  leaves  it  for  the  sacred  twi- 
light hour  in  the  nursery. 

There  comes  a  time  when  this  pre- 
cious little  member  of  the  family  be- 
gins his  own  education.  Kris  Kringle 
has  left  some  building  blocks  with  pic- 
tures and  colored  letters  upon  them. 


Professor  Constance  Barlow-Sniith. 

and  he  discovers  that  C  is  the  first  let- 
ter in  Cat,  and  D  in  Dog.  Then  he 
wants  to  know  more,  and  he  makes  life 
miserable  for  every  member  of  the 
lamily  until  he  has  gamed  all  the  in- 
formation he  needs  about  those  par- 
ticular blocks.  He  soon  begins  to  read. 
And  how  about  smgmg?  Has  he  been 
learning  some  healtny  game  songs  that 
will  form  the  foundations  for  future 
musical  knowledge  and  add  to  his  pres- 
ent enjoyment?  While  he  has  studied 
the  cat  and  dog  blocks,  has  he  sung 
ilie  little  Mother  Goose  songs,  "Pussy- 
cat, pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been?" 
And  "Bow-wow-wow,  whose  dog  art 
lIiou?"  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  help  the  child 
enrich  his  play  moments  by  teaching 
such  simple  couplets  and  short  songs 
as  he  can  sing  without  effort. 

The  Mother  Goose  songs  belong  to 
.he  children  by  inheritance.  They  are 
iraught  with  the  spirit  of  play  and  the 
rhythms  of  the  words  invariably  lend 
diemselves  to  catchy  melodies  that  all 
children  love  to  sing.  If  I  were  asked 
lo  name  some  children's  song  classics  I 
should  unhesitatingly  place  the  Mother 
Goose  songs  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Before  the  child  starts  to  school  he 
sliould  know  quite  a  number  of  good 
l)lay  songs,  nature  songs  and  work 
songs.  He  should  have  recorded  in  his 
heart  and  mind — for  memory  to  refer 
to  in  future  years — not  only  the  songs 
but  the  play  hour  itself.  In  fact,  his 
whole  home  environment  is  apt  to  be 
more  clearly  defined  through  associa- 
tion with  these  happy  exercises. 

Music  in  the  home  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  social  hour.  Boys  and  girls 
who  spend  their  evenings  in  pursuit  of 
music  are  not  inclined  to  loaf  about 
town.  The  more  elevated  the  taste  the 
more  satisfying  the  music.  At  the  age 
of  adolescence  there  is  an  innate  fond- 
ness for  rich  harmonies  and  marked 
rliythms;  therefore  good  firm  accom- 
paniments should  be  supplied  if  pos- 
sible. The  oversentimental  songs 
should  be  avoided,  because  an  overdose 
of  sentimentality  is  not  good  for  boys 
and  girls  at  this  time.  The  cheap  popu- 
lar songs  are  cast  in  a  common  mold 
and  have  no  originality;  they  are  all 
much  alike  in  melodic  and  rhythrnic 
pattern — stimulating  and  suggestive 
and  never  appealing  to  the  intellect. 
The  text  is  usually  nonsensical  or  vul- 
gar. But  it  is  absurd  for  any  one  to 
condemn  all  of  the  popular  songs  of 
the  day  even  if  many  of  them  contain 


nothing  that  will  make  them  live;  they 
are  catchy,  easy  to  sing,  and  they  af- 
ford amusement.  The  suggestive  song 
is  quite  another  matter,  for  it  has  be- 
come an  element  of  grave  danger  to 
society.  Many  American  mothers  while  . 
striving  heroically  to  protect  their  chil-  [ 
dren  from  evil  influence  have  all  un-  j 
consciously  allowed  this  subtle  mon- 
ster to  creep  into  their  nests,  and  it  has  j 
become  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  it  can  be  excluded  in  this  gen- 
eration.  Frequently  the  words  are  of 
such  a  character  that  they  could  be 
printed  or  recited  anywhere  and  give 
no  offense,  but  when  the  musical  set- 
ting is  given,  the  phrasing,  pauses  and 
rhythms  cause  the  meanings  to  become 
positively  immoral.  Much  of  the  mis- 
ery of  this  world  is  caused  by  impure 
thoughts  during  childhood.  When  we 
read  that  "about  95  per  cent  of  those 
who  buy  popular  sheet  music  are  young 
girls  averaging  17  years  of  age,"  it 
seems  that  this  evil  should  be  stamped 
out.  It  is  a  menace.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  boys  and  girls  who  form  a 
taste  for  songs  of  this  character  soon 
lose  the  power  of  discrimination  in 
music. 

Folk  songs  have  a  peculiar  value  to 
all  ages;  their  charm  is  felt  by  both 
young  and  old  and  many  of  them  are 
immortalized  in  the  classics.  Boys  and 
girls  love  to  sing  about  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  other  nations  at  the 
time  when  they  are  studying  geography 
and  history.  Songs  with  college  flavor 
are  also  attractive  to  the  girls  and  boys 
in  their  'teens.  Music  and  dancing  be- 
long to  youth,  and  if  parents  do  not 
see  to  it  that  the  demand  is  supplied  af 
home,  most  young  people  will  seek  it 
elsewhere,  and  perhaps  the  environ- 
ment will  not  be  what  they  would  wish 
for  their  children.  In  folk  tunes,  hymn 
tunes,  ballads  and  college  songs  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  the  singing 
of  the  melody,  rather  than  to  part  sing- 
ing. If  lasting  associations  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  song  it  is  necessary, 
especially  in  folk  songs,  to  associate  the 
melody  with  the  words. 

If  a  family  institutes  a  singing  hour, 
the  neighbors  will  probably  do  like- 
wise. A  whole  community  may  in  time 
be  influenced  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
then  the  clans  will  mingle  for  the  so- 
cial hour  and  music  will  be  a  prominent 
factor  for   good   in   that  community. 

I  believe  that  if  people  sing  they  will 
see  to  it  that  instrumental  music  has  a 
place  in  their  lives.  The  fireside  pic- 
ture of  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers 
and  grandparents  singing  songs  of  love 
and  home  has  almost  disappeared  from 
the  American  homes.  Neither  do  neigh- 
bors meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
song-singing,  as  was  done  in  the  time 
of  our  foreiathers.  Singing  in  the 
homes  and  in  community  organizations 
is  not  a  lost  art.  but  somehow  in  the 
rush  of  other  interests  we  have  neg- 
lected to  keep  un  these  delightful  past- 
times.  Can  we  afford  to  continue  this 
neglect?  The  pendulum  has  swung  too 
far"  and  it  has  left  us  ar>nalled  at  the 
large  number  of  people  who  confess  to 
the  fact  of  "never  singing." 

America  is  the  only  country,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  where  this  has  hap- 
pened. In  all  other  countries  singing 
by  the  people  is  still  a  treasured  cus- 
tom. The  love  of  country,  of  home, 
and  of  religion  is  taught  and  fostered 
through  songs.  A  few  years  ago  the 
public  press  s'^'unded  an  alarm  with  re- 
gard to  the  chaneed  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple as  to  song-singing  in  the  homes  and 
in  public  places.  The  remedv  is  being 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Mr.  Edison's 

Wo  n<J  e  r  f  u  1 
New  Instrument 


NEWl 


MASTER 

Instrument 

Mr.  Edisoa's  Latest  Invention) 


Just  Out— The  perfected  musical  wonder  of  the  age. 
And  shipped  on  a  stupendous  special  offer  direct  from  us. 

RITE  today  for  our  new  Edison  Catalog — the  catalog  that  tells  you  all  about  the  wonderful 
new  model  Edison  with  Mr.  Edison's  new  diamond  point  reproducer.  It  will  also  tell  you 
about  our  new  Edison  offer!    Now  read : 


w 

Mr.  Edison's  A"?  Prcc  Loaii  Offcn 


among  all  his  won- 
derful inventions  is 
his  plionograpli.  He 
wo r Iced  for  years 
striving  to  produce 
tlve  most  perfect  pho- 
nogrnph.  At  last  lie 
lias  produced  lliis 
new  model  Think  of 
it;  over  i5  years  of 
work  on  all  these 
epoch-making  inven- 
tions—  then  his  pet 
and  hobby  perfected! 


Endless  Fun 

Happiness  is  life — and  real  happiness  is  found 
only  in  a  real  home  where  the  happy  and  united  fa.nily 
pather  topeth^r  for  raotual  enjoyment  and  '•^creation. 


We  will  send  you 
the  new  model  Edison 
and  your  choice  of  all 
the  brand  new  records  on  an  absolutely  free  loan.  Hear  all  the  waltzes,  two- 
steps,  vaudevilles,  minstrels,  gra.id  operas,  old  sacred  hymns,  every  kind  of 
comic  and  popular  music,  also  your  choice  of  the  highest  grade  concerts  and 
operas,  as  rendered  by  the  world's  greatest  artists.  Entertain  your  family 
and  your  friends.  Then,  when  you  are  through  with  the  outfit  you  may 
send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Remember,  not  a  penny  down — no  deposit — no  guarantee — noC.O.  D. 
to  us — no  „bligation  to  buy— a  full  free  trial  in  your  own  home — direct 
from  us — direct  to  you.  Returnable  at  our  expense  or  payable  (if  you 
want  to  keep  it)  at  the  actual  rock-bottom  price  direct  from  us. 

T^VlP  R  Pfl  QOn  •  ^^^y  should  we  make  such  an  ultra -liberal 
lie  IVCCtijUll.  offer?  Well,  we'll  tell  you: — we  are  tremendously 
proud  of  this  magnificent  new  instrument.  When  yo.i  get  t  in  your  town  we  know  every- 
body will  say  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  heard— so  wonderful,  so  grand,  so  beauti- 
ful, such  a  king  of  entertainers — so  we  are  pretty  sure  tliat  at  least  some  one,  if  not  you, 
then  somebody  else,  will  want  to  buy  one  of  these  new  style  Edisons  especially  as  they  eu-e 
being  offered  now  at  the  most  astounding  rock-bottom  price  and  on  easy  terms  as  low  as 
a  few  dollars  a  month. 


Such  a  variety  of  entertainment  I  were  the  latest  op- 
to-date  song  hits  of  the  big  cities,  Langh  until  the 
tears  stream  down  your  face  and  your  sides  ache  from 
laughing  at  the  fnnni  at  of  funny  instrd  shows. 
Hear  the  grand  old  church  hymns,  the  majestic  ciioirs. 
Hear  the  pealing  cgau.^,  the  crashing  brass  bands,  the 
waltzes,  the  twoBteps,  the  solos,  duets  and  quartettes. 
All  will  be  yours  ith  the  Edisoo  in  your  home^ 
Send  the  coupon  TODAY. 


Our  New  Edison 

Catalog  Sent  Free! 

Your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  or  in  a  letter,  (or  just 
the  coupon)  is  enough.  No 
obligations  in  asking  for  the 
catalog.  Get  this  offer  — 
white  this  offer  iasts. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  today. 

F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Dislribnton 

3714  Edison  Block,  Chicago.  111. 
Canadian  Office;  S5G  Portasre  Ave..  Winnipeg,  Mao. 


To  ^'**Sit 
F.  K.  BABSON 
Edison  Pilonograph  Distributorst 
Dep^  3714        Edison  Bkdi,  Qiicago,  OL 

Ge«<IentcJi:— Please  send  me  your  new  Edison 
I  Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  offer 
on  the  new  model  Edison  Phonograph. 


Name.... 
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rnrC  Write  for  Kresge's  Kata- 
rlltL  log  of  the  World's  Best 

5  &  10^  Bargains 

CONTAINING  OVER  3,00O  BARGAINS 

10' 

For  This  New 
Spring  Style 

Boudoir 
CAP 

AX45.  This 

beautiful 
New  Spring 
Style  Boudoir  Cap 
Is  made  of  finequ  al- 
ly soft  finish  fancy 
fiffured  lawn  in  ii^ht 

olors  Marie  full  head 
ze  with  wifie  turn  h&.  k. 
trimmed  with  Kalloped  cds* 
hMvlly  •mbroidared.  Auju.^t- 
RMe  elastic  ban-J  m  the  back- 
Tht»  is  a  special  value  and  a  new 
design  for  Sprinc  and  Summer  wear.  Send  ub  your  order  to- 
dav  for  one  of  iheee  charmi^K  Boudoir  Cbds.  You  ere  certain 
to  be  more  than  pleased  with  this  bercain.  Our  special  price 
only  10c.  postace  1c  oxtra  -11c  In  all. 

Be  sure  to  write  today  for  FREE  copy  of  KresKe's  Kalalog 
containing  over  3.000  bargains  fn  useful  and  practical  S  and 
lOc  merchandise.  We  guarantee  to  pleese  you  or  return 
your  money.  All  orders  shipped  promptly. 

Our  References:  ;„^'„^,T,;'i;^ 

Addrea3:  Office  ISox  AFs 

Parcel  Post  5  &  1  Oc  Stores 

S.  S.  HRESGE  COMPHNV 
1 1  OO-l  1  Of^  Wabash  Ave„  Chicago 


Earn  a  Regular^  ^ 
Salary  ^  - 


tot 


CO- 


—         Build  a 
^  Business  of  Your  Own 

We  want  Men  and  Women  to  work  for 
U9  in  their  spare  houra  or  on  full  time, 
looking  after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 
THE  SATURDAY  BLADE 
CHICAGO  LEDGER 

No  previous  experience  is  required. 

An  Entirely  New  Plan 

There's  no  limit  to  what  you  cm  earn 

Irvine  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  ace 
25,  earned  $25  the  first  week  ho 
worked  for  us.  Helen  Mason  of 
Minnesota eamedf2in  an  hour. 
Har)and  of  West  Virginia  aver- 
aged $5  per  day. 

■b  ^  You  can  do  it  too.   We  have 

^^^^H  thousands  of  successful  repre- 
^l^^^l  eentatives. 
^^^^^     Besides  a  liberal  cash  com- 
mission wo  pay  a  regular  monthly  talary. 
based  on  the  time  you  devote  to  our  work. 

Just  fill  out  thecoupon  and  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  outfit  to  begin  earning  money  at  once. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  Dept  915 

500-514  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  Tweaty-Third  St.  and  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
The  Flreyroot  Hotel  of  New  York 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  ALl  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

sot  Rooms  400  B&ths 

ROOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
tl.OO  and  SI  SO  Two  Persons.  t  '.OO  and  t2.60 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 
Od«  Pergon.  12.00  Two  Persona.  $3.00 

BUITES-PARLOR.  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 
$3.00  and  Dp 

Three  minutea  from  Pennsylvania  Station,  ten  minutes 
from  Grand  Central  Station     Within  convenient  walking 
distance  of  shopping  and  theatre  districts.    Nearest  hotel 
to  the  steamship  piers  and  to  the  railway  terminals. 
Restaurant  a  la  cartt  and  table  d'hote 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
N«w  oolorad  map  of  N«w  York  ««Bt  (rM. 


We  hope  all  readers  who  do  sewing 
have  noticed  the  handsome  collection 
of  patterns  we  offer.  American  F.\rm- 
ING  patterns  are  designed  for  the  home 
dressmaker  and  you  will  have  no  trou- 
ble whatever  in  using  them.  From 
time  to  time  you  will  find  just  what 
you  want,  simple  in  style  and  easy  to 
make.  If  you  study  the  style  you  want 
and  get  the  pattern,  you  will  know 
just  how  much  goods  to  buy.  Without 
a  pattern  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  materials  required.  With 
each  issue  of  American  Fauming  a  new 


set  of  patterns  are  provided,  so  you 
have  the  newest  styles  as  they  come 
out.  These  patterns  are  sent  as  soon 
as  they  are  ordered  so  you  will  not  be 
annoyed  by  a  long  delay. 

Order  all  patterns  by  number  given. 
Be  sure  to  give  bust  measure  for  waist 
patterns,  waist  measure  for  skirts  and 
age  for  children's  patterns.  Write 
plainly.  Enclose  price  of  patterns  and 
address  your  letters  to  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, American  Farming,  537  S.  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago,  IlL 


7162 — ZiadleB'  Sresa,  with  three  gored 
yoke  skirt  with  either  the  high  or  regula- 
tion waistline.  Cut  In  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.    Price  10  cents. 

7143 — Xiadles'  Shirt  Waist,  with  long  or 
.■=;hort  sleeves  and  high  or  low  neck.  Cut 
in  sizes  34  to  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
I'rice  10  cents. 

7151 — GirlB'  Sresa,  with  long  or  short 
.'sleeves  and  with  or  without  the  peplum. 
Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.    Price  10  cents. 

7165 — Iiadles'  Breasing  Sacqne,  suitable 
for  any  of  the  crepe  materials  with  the 
trimming  of  contrasting  goods.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Price 
10  cents. 

7174 — Ziadiea'  Styllah  Dr«88,  with  a  five 
gored  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  34  to  44  Inches 
bust  measure.    Price  10  cents.  


7182 — I^adlea'  Dreaa,  with  five  gore  skirt 
having  either  the  high  or  regulation  waist- 
line. Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.    Price  10  cents. 

7143 —  Cblldren'a  Apron,  suitable  for 
linen  or  pique  with  the  trimming  of  em- 
broidered bands.  Cut  In  sizes  4  to  12 
years.    Price  10  cents. 

7144 —  I^adlea'  Two-piece  SUrt,  closing 

at  the  left  side.  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.    Price  10  cents. 

7168 — Boys'  Dutch  Snit,  developed  in 
two  materials.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.    Price  10  cents. 

7173 — Iiadiea'  Apron,  covering  the  en- 
tire dress  and  suitable  for  linen,  gingham 
or  calico.  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.    Price  10  cents. 


Music  and  Character  Building 

(Concluded  from  page  26) 
applied  in  many  centers.  The  old  home 
songs  and  the  folk  songs  of  all  nations 
are  being  revived  and  we  are  led  to 
predict  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  influence  of  this  revival  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  land.  If  we 
pause  to  consider  the  subject  seriously, 
we  must  wonder  why  we  ever  wish  to 
delegate  the  singing  of  such  songs  as 
"Juanita,"  "Drink  to  Me  Only,'.'  "Old 
Folks  at  Home"  and  even  "America," 
to  some  one  else,  when  by  the  act  of 
singing  with  others  we  double  our  en- 
joyment. It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
able  to  sing,  because  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  it.  Are  we  not  defraud- 
ing ourselves  and  future  generations  by 
omitting  to  do  so?   Of  course  we  must 


admit  that  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
begin  to  sing  when  one  has  not 
done  so  for  a  number  of  years,  but  we 
can  afford  to  make  the  effort  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.  When  we  know 
that  the  very  best  way  to  strengthen 
home  tics  is  by  establishing  fireside 
singing,  where  each  member  of  the 
family  group  is  taking  part  in  a  charm- 
ing exercise  which  expresses  the  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  of  those  that  take 
part,  the  .  chief  value  being  not  its  ar- 
tistic finish,  but  the  hearty  sincerity 
with  which  it  is  entered  into,  and  when 
we  realize  that  the  community  in  which 
we  live  needs  the  fellowship  that 
springs  from  and  is  maintained  by  the 
spirit  of  song-singing  in  the  larger 
group,  surely  we  should  encourage  such 
a  movement  that  means  much  to  all 
people. 
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You  Can  Learn  to  Play  Piano  or 
Organ  in  One  Evening  at  Home 

Sent  Absolutely  FREE  on  a 
Seven-Day  Trial  to  Prove  It 


The  Sam«  MuBlo 
Written  In 

TasyForni 


"What  Do  Ton  Think  of  That!  Never  Played  Before 

and  Now  Just  Hear  Her!" 

THOUSANDS  OF  DELIGHTED  PATRONS 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  like  the  ones  printed  below, 
telling  how  quiclcly  and  easily  people  who  didn't  know 
one  note  from  another  learned  to  play  by  the  "Easy 
Form"  Music  Method.  It  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  mistake  or  failure — and  the  trial  Is  absolutely 
FREE. 

LEARNED  100  PIECES  IN  ONE  WEEK 
I  have  had  "Easy  Form"  one  week  and  can  play  any 
piece  in  the  book,  correctly.     I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  It.  ELEANOR  EVERETT, 

Box  612,  La  Grange,  N.  C. 
LEARNED  ONE  PIECE  A  DAY 
I  have  learned  eight  pieces  of  music  in  seven  days. 

MISS  LINNIE  WALKER,  Buckner,  Arkansas. 
LEARNED  SIX  PIECES  IN  ONE  HOUR 
I  have  practiced  only  about  an  hour  and  can  play  half 
a  dozen  pieces  of  "Easy  Form"  music.     The  Instructions 
are  very  simple,  and  I  like  it.    Have  tried  the  old  way, 
but  find  this  much  easier. 

FANNIE  LEE  RICH,  Alma.  Georgia. 
MUCH  EASIER  THAN  EXPECTED 
I  found  your  "Easy  Form"  just  as  you  said.     I  think 
it  Is  great  and  much  easier  than  I  thoug:ht.    I  do  not 
doubt  a  firm  when  they  will  send  their  goods  before  they 
get  their  money.  E.  R.  BARNES, 

R.  F.  D.  2.  San  Marcos,  Texas. 
"EASY  FORM"  IN  DISTRICT  SCHOOL, 
I  like  the  book  and  system  very  much.    My  little  grand- 
daughter, age  10  years  old,  plays  for  our  district  school, 
from  the  same  book.  MRS.  M.  E.  WADE, 

R.  2,  Box  46,  Boicourt,  Kansas. 
MOST  COMPLETE  METHOD  EVER  KNOWN 
I  received  "Easy  Form"  music  and  played  several  of 
the  pieces  rli:ht  away.     It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
method  I  have  seen.    I  enclose  payment  in  full. 

D.  GOLDBAUM, 
Box  22,  Ensenada,  L.  C.  Mexico. 
BETTER  THAN  SEVEN  YEARS  OF  LESSONS 
Have   had   "Easy  Form"   four  weeks  and   was  out  of 
town  one  week.     I  practice  about  fifteen  minutes  daily, 
and  can  play  several  pieces  as  good  as  my  sister-in-law, 
who  has  taken  lessons  seven  years. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  I.  VAN  KLEEK. 
1620  4th  Ave.  N.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
SAYS  'TEASY  FORM"  IS  WONDERFUL 
I  think  "Easy  Form"  is  wonderful.    I  am  glad  I  have 
found  a  way  to  learn  and  not  be  bothered  with  a  music 
teacher.  MRS.  BENJ.  FITCH. 

538  South  Chicago  St..  Joliet,  Illinois. 
75  YEARS  OLD — LB^ARNED  IN  THREE  HOURS 
If  I  could  not  use  the  "Easy  Form"  method  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  say  so.  It  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. I  learned  it  in  three  hours.  I  am  75  years  old. 
and  never  tried  to  play  on  the  piano  or  organ,  and  did 
rot  know  where  middle  C  was  until  I  got  your  easy 
method.    Yes,  anyone  can  learn  to  play  by  it. 

REV.  G.  D.  KING. 
Pastor,  Christian  Church,  Porterville,  Cal. 

We  don't  want  your  money  until  you  have  given  "Easy  Form"  a  trial  and  concluded  that  you 
want  to  buy  it.   Keep  the  syijtem  for  seven  days,  test  it,  see  how  easy  it  is  to  play.  Then  if  you  can 
bear  to  part  with  it,  return  it  in  seven  days  and  owe  us  nothing.   If  you  want  to  keep  it  ( as  you  will ) 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  send  us  $1..50  at  once.   The  balance  may  be  paid  in  small  monthly  pay- 
ments until  the  total  price  of  $6..50i3  paid.   Remember,  you  are  the  judge.   If  you  don't  want  to 
buy  the  "Easy  Form  system,  after  using  it  for  seven  days,  you  will  not  be  at  even  a  penny  s  ex- 


We  Will  Teeich  You  to  Play  the  Piano  or  Organ  and  will  Not 
A&k  You  One  Cent  Until  You  Can  Play 

In  this  httrrying,  busy  twentieth  century,  people  cannot  afford  to 
take  several  hours  a  day  for  several  years  in  learning  to  play.  They 
demand  something  easier,  a  shorter,  simpler  way — and  this  "Easy 
Form"  Music  Method  is  the  result.  Any  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence can  now  sit  right  down  and  play,  without  any  lessons  or  practice 
or  special  training.  Just  read  the  simple  directions,  turn  to  the  selec- 
tion you  most  fancy  in  the  big  volume  of  music,  and  PLAY  it. 

Any  Child  Can  Play  at  Once 

The  "Easy  Form"  way  is  simplicity  itself.  No  puzzling  marks  to 
study  out,  no  mystic  symbols  and  Chinese- looking  characters  to  confuse 
you.  With  this  new  method  you  don't  have  to  know  one  note  from 
another,  yet  in  a  single  evening  you  can  play  your  favorite  music  with 
all  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and  play  it  well.  It's  so  simple  that  it 
might  justly  be  called 

Shorthand  in  Music 


-  II    ^  ij  No  more 

-  I  J  spending 
J  of  years  in 

~         study  and 
practice. 
.  Why?  Be- 
?T  cause  music  has  now 
Qi      been  simplified  so  that 
\      anybody  who  can  read 
^     printed  letters  — C-D- 
E-F-G-A-B-C  —  can  read 
the  new  "Easy  Form  "music 
at  a  glance,  and  the  key- 
board guidewhich  is  placed 
behind  the  keys  shows  you  where 
to  put  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
on  the  right  keys  every  time. 

No  chance  for  failure,  any- 
When  theMu5icsays"B"  f^'^  ^^^T  q^'^Wy.  Young 
just  strike  the  key  marked  children  and  old  people  learn 
'■B."as  indicaled  byarrow  to  play  m  a  few  hours  and 
in  above  illustraiioo.  You  amaze  and  delight  their 
Can't  Go  Wrong!  friends. 
Note  how  simple  this  is  compared  to  the  complicated  old- 

sjylemusicwhere  a  beginner  couldn't  even  find  the  right  key      y^u  don't  have  to  take 

anybody's  word  for  "Easy 
Form,"  either.    We  think  the  best  way  to  prove  it  is  to  let  you,  yourself, 
be  the  judge.    You  can't  doubt  its  value  when  you  have  learned  to  play 
by  this  method  in  a  single  evening. 

Therefore,  we  have  decided  to  show  our  faith  in  "Easy  Form" 
by  sending  the  complete  system — full  instructions — 100  pieces  of  stand- 
ard  music  (all  the  favorites)  and  keyboard  guide — upon  receipt  of  y 
the  coupon,  without  asking  for  a  cent  of  money.  ' 


7-DAY  TRIAL 


FREE 


FREE 

Trial 

COUPON 

>     Easy  Method  Music  Co. 
817  Clarkson  BIdg,  Chicago 

/-  Please  send  me  the  "Easy  Form"  Music 

Method,  complete  with  100  pieces  of  music.by 

/mail,  postpaid,  for  a  seven-day  FREE  TRIAL. 
If  I  am  satisfied  and  want  to  keep  the  system,  I 
'    agree  to  send  you  $1 .50  at  the  end  of  the  trial  period 
y  .     and  $1.00  per  month  thereafter,  until  a  total  of  $6.50  is 
/  paid.    If  not  satisfied,  I  will  return  the  system  to  you, 
and  I  am  to  be  at  no  expense  whatever  for  the  trial. 


Name. 


Street  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 


pense.  But  don't  delay.  Send  the  coupon  now— today—while  this  remarkable  offer  remains  open. 

Method  Music  Co.,         Chicago,  111. 


Town. 


.State. 


Easy 


/  Do  J  ou  play  old-style  note  music? . 


/  How  many  white  keys  are  on  your  piano  or  organt 


30 

BOUI>OII*  OAF* 

with  a  year's  subscription  (o 
AMERICAN  FARMING 

This  pretty  boudoir  cap  for  em- 
broidery IS  stamped  on  white 
lawn.  With  a  finishing  touch  of 
lace  trimmed  edge  and  knots  of 
ribbon,  this  design  makes  a 
charming  and  dainty  cap.  Mailed 
free  for  one  new  or  renewal 
yearly  subscription  at  25  centa. 
Amarioan  Farmino,  537  S.Dsarborn  St.,Chicago 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

MUSIC 

IN  YOUR  HOME  FREE 

By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Rel  able  School  of 

Music  in  America— Established  1895 
Plaao,    0>'g>n,    Violin,    Mandolin,   Qullar,   Ban|o,  Etc 

Beginners  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  weekly. 
Illustrations  make  everything  plain.  Only  expense 
about  !c  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  music  need. 
Write  tor  FREE  booklet  which  eiplalns  everythine  In  f nil. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  96  UktSllll  IKf  ,  CHICAQO 


PRIZE  CONTEST  PUZZLE 


Tou  can  wto.  If  you  try. 


It  Is  a  great  opportunity. 
Writs  IB  today,  sending  your  answer  with  2  two-cent 
■tamps,  and  thu  will  help  pay  the  mailing  charges  on 
TOUT  prlie  which  you  have  won.  We  will  send  j  ou.  also, 
as  an  extra  reward  a  copy  ot  eacb  of  three  popular  put>- 
UcaUona  worth  ISc. 

MEN  and  WOMZM— BOYS  and  GIRLS 
AttentlonI    Stau  to  your  reply  whether  you  wouia 
imth«  ester  tbs  pony  contest  or  the  automobile  contest. 
Write  yoor  aama  and  address  plainly  so  Uisre  trill  be  no 
Mistake. 


This  punle  picture  shows  you  one  of  our  friends 
drlvine  an  automobile  and  one  of  our  hoi's  driving 
a  Shetland  pony.  This  boy  and  girl  have  six 
friends  besides  those  In  the  machine  whose  faces 
are  partially  hidden  In  this  picture.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  And  these  faces  of  their  friends  but 
by  close  search  and  by  twisting  and  turning  the 
picture  around  they  will  be  revealed  to  rou- 
Can  yon  find  themT 

YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

I  yon  do!  Try  It.  flon't  give  tip.  It  wiu  pay 

you.  When  you  have  found  four  of  the  faces, 
mark  eacb  with  a  cross  (i) ,  cut  out  the  picture  and 
mail  It  to  us.  When  your  answer  to  the  puxjle  Is 
received  we  will  sand  you  a  prlie  that  we  know 
will  please  you.  We  wlB  also  give  you  2. so* 
Free  Votes  and  send  you  a  Certificate  of  Entry 
In  either  our  automobile  contest  or  our  pony  con- 
test, and  we  will  t«ll  ynu  all  about  It.  Ws  are 
giving  away  all  kinds  of  prlies  for  Just  a  Uttis  effort. 

Puzzle  Dept.  107 .  W.  D.  BOTCE  CO., 
600  N.  Dearborn  St.,  CSilcafto,  lU. 


Trees  and  Plants  Free 

To  Interest  You  in  Fruit-Growing 

We  have  arranged  six  great  collections  of  fine  fruits  and  vegetables, 
one  or  more  of  which  will  be  sent  to  you  absolutely  free  of  charge,  prepaid 
to  your  door.  These  offers  have  been  arranged  with  great  care,  and  com- 
prise the  very  best  of  varieties,  put  up  for  us  by  a  leading  nurseryman 
who  wants  to  show  the  fine  grade  of  stock  he  sends  out.  These  offers  are 


sent  in  connection  with  a  sub 
scription  to  The  Fruit-Grower, 
according  to  terms  below.  Read 
the  descriptions  of  Our  Six  Great 
Offers  herewith,  and  accept  now. 

Any  one  of  these  collections,  If 
bought  in  the  usual  way,  would 
cost  you  about  $2.00  or  more,  but 
we  have  arranged  to  send  you 
free,  prepaid,  one  of  these  collec- 
tions with  each  dollar  sent  for  a 
year's  subscription,  or  all  six  col- 
lections for  $.'>.00  for  five  years. 
Send  your  order  early. 

Fruit-Gfrower  and  Fanner  is 
published  twice  a  month;  regular 
rate  is  $1.00  a  year.  Every  issue 
is  filled  with  live,  up-to-date 
matter  pertaining  to  every  phase 
of  fruit-growing,  farming,  poul- 
try and  farm  home.  Handsomely 
Illustrated,  32  to  80  pages  each 
Issue.  Many  readers  say  one  issue 
Is  worth  a  dollar.  Sample  copy 
free  on  request.  Select  the  offers 
which  best  suit  you,  fill  in  coupon 
and  mail  at  once.  Remember,  you 
get  a  choice  of 

Any  1  offer  with  $1.00  for  1  year 
Anv  2  offers  with  $2.00  for  2  years 
Any  3  offers  with  $3.00  for  3  years 
Any  4  offers  with  $4.00  for  4  years 
Op  all  SIX  offers  with  $5.00  for 

5  years.    Just  think  of  that.  All 

6  offers,  160  trees  and  plants, 
about  3c  each,  and  Fruit-Grower 
and  Farmer,  5  full  years,  120 
issu««,  all  for  $5.00. 

This  offer  good  in  United  States 
and  only  as  long  as  our  supply 
lasts,  so  you  should  act  promPtiy. 
Send  your  order  today.  Tell  all 
your  friends  about  this  great 
offer  Don't  bother  about  writing 
a  letter.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  with  remittance. 

TWICE  A 
MONTH 


OFFER  NO.  1 

Ten  Apple  Trees 

2  each  of  the  famous  Delicious.  Wine- 
sap.  Jonathan,  Wealthy  and  Yellow  Trans- 
parent.   Klrst-cli.M.  l  ycar  trees,  the  best 
size  to  plant,  and  ccrtan  to  please  you. 

OFFER  NO.  2 

Ten  Peach  Trees 

1  2  each  of  the  grcit  J.  H.  Hale.  Red  Bird. 
Early  Klbcrta.  Alton  and  Elberla.  Gives 
you   very  best   early   to  late  sorts,  both 
white  and  yeiow.    A  fine  assortment. 

/^?^^    Ten  Assorted 

/l|flH^^l8  Trees  and  Vines,  1  cich  of  Delicious  and 
U^^^B^^Hv  Duchess  appla.     Hale.   Red  nirJ.  Alton 

^^fS^^^F   ntui  Earb   Elberta  peiirh.    Omelia  plum, 
^im^^^     Worden.  Wyoming  and  Diamond  grape. 

■fSSkj-                          OFFER  NO.  4 

^^r;  Twenty  Small  Fruit 

BBKHHREr    Bushes  and  Vines,  Including  10  St.  Ilegis 
CwSSs^Jgn    cvetbcirlMg   red    rnspberry.    5  Mercercau 
WnmCTIcSBBr     blarkberry.  2  Oregon  Champion  gooseberry, 
yifggpr^^      J  Worden.  Wy««ing  and  Diamond  grape. 

OFFER  NO.  5 

,    Fifty  Asparagus 

J  Plants  of  the  great  .New  ReadlnE  Giant, 
'  11   new  sort  wtiich  has  been  fully  tested 
and  proven  to  be  the  most  delicious  aspar- 
agus introduced.  Enough  for  a  big  family. 

OFFER  NO.  6 

Sixty  Strawberry 

Plants,  including  10  each  of  Amerlcus  and 
rrogreasive.    the  Breat  everbearing  sorts, 
also  20   mid-season   and  20  late  season 
varieties.     Beat  sorts  for  your  section. 

Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer,  St.  Joseph,Mo. 

Free  Tree  and  Plant  Coupon  


SEND 
DUPON 
TODAY 


$1.00 

a  Year 


SAMPLE 
JPIES  FREE 


l.mMVtAI'MM'"^'!*  *  *  "  " 


Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer, 
Box  1263,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I  enclose  remittance  of  $  for  which  serid  your  magazine 

years,  also  send  me  free,  prepaid,  the  offers  marked  "X 

below.     (Mark  X  in  square.)  , 

No  I  (    )  "0  Apple  Trees  No.  2  (    )  10  Peach  Trees 

No!  3  (    )  10  Mixed  Trees  No.  4  (    )  20  Small  Fruit  Plants 

No.  5  (    )  50  Asparagus  Plants  No.  6  (    )  60  Strawberrv  PlanU 


Name 


Semi  names  of  3  friends  who  would  like  this  offer. 


Our 
Cozy  Corner 


April,  1915 


Ma 


This  corner  of  American  Farming  is  for 
the  exchange  of  original  ideas  on  all  phases 
of  home-making.  Nearly  every  woman  has  some 
best  ideas  that  other  houselceepers  are  always 
glad  to  learn.  We  want  your  best  ideas  for 
this  column.  To  repay  you  for  your  trouble 
we  shall  present  a  3-year  subscription  to  Ameri- 
can Farming  for  all  contributions  accepted  for 
publication.  Address  Household  Editor,  Ameri- 
can Farming  Publishing  Co.,  587  S.  earbom 
St.,  Chicago. 


Have  you  ever  tried  having  a  new 
dust  pan  just  for  removing  pies,  cakes, 
etc.,  from  the  oven?  Keep  it  hanging 
near  the  oven  door. — Mrs.  W.  C.  Palm- 
er of  North  Dakota. 

If  you  have  a  window  or  drawer  that 
sticks,  try  rubbing  the  sides  and  edges 
with  a  bar  of  ordinary  laundry  soap. 
The  soap  will  cause  them  to  slip  easily 
until  they  have  shrunk  back  into  place. 
— F.  C.,  of  Colona,  Mich. 

It  costs  less  to  buy  several  brooms 
at  once  than  to  buy  one  at  various 
times.  One  can  have  a  broom  and  a 
dust  pan  upstairs  as  well  as  one  down- 
stairs and  one  in  the  cellar.  In  this 
way  many  trips  up  and  down  stairs  can 
be  avoided. — Mrs.  L.  E.  H.  of  Green- 
field, O. 

When  there  is  nothing  else  at  hand 
'  'i  '\Iiirh  to  clean  the  windows,  wash 
off  the  first  dirt  with  kerosene,  then 
use  plain  water,  polishing  ouicklv  with 
a  crumnled  newspaper. — Miss  Francis 
Marshall  of  Illinois. 

Greasing  the  inside  of  new  cooking 
dishes  with  butter  will  keep  the  enamel 
from  cracking  and  chipping. — Mrs. 
John  Cramer  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Hair  ribbons  can  easily  be  made 
fresh  by  washing  in  soap  suds,  rinsing 
thoroughly,  then  soaking  for  five  min- 
utes in  a  cup  of  vinegar  containing  a 
teaspoonful  of  granulated  sugar.  When 
partly  dry  press  with  a  hot  iron. — Viola 
Pickett  of  Kansas. 

If  the  match  box  is  hung  where  it 
causes  you  to  run  across  the  room 
every  time  you  want  a  match,  rehang 
it.  Save  the  steps.  If  necessarv.  have 
several  match  boxes. — Minnie  DufT  of 
Maryland. 

A  delicate  flavor  will  be  imparted  to 
the  sugar  if  a  vanilla  bean  is  kent  in 
the  sugar  box. — Miss  Jessie  Kerr, 
Adrian,  Minn. 

Soaking  cereals  in  water  to  which  a* 
little  salt  has  been  added  will  make 
them  cook  more  quickly. — Emma  Ben- 
son of  Iowa. 

Ammonia  water  will  remove  the 
grease  from  coat  collars  if  apnlied  w'th 
a  sponp'e  or  cloth. — Mrs.  F.  C.,  of  Co- 
lona, Mich. 

The  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  is  much 
improved  if  the  wick  when  new  is 
dipped  into  strong  altim  water,  then 
dried. — Mrs.  F.  C,  of  Colona,  Mich. 

If  every  housewife  knew  the  good 
qualities  of  wax  paper  she  would  never 
be  without  it.  Food  wrapped  in  it  will 
stay  moist  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Cake  wrapped  in  it  may  be  kept  in  the 
same  tin  with  bread  and  neither  will  he 
aflFected  by  the  odor  from  the  other. 
Various  foods  can  also  be  kept  in  the 
refrigerator  together;  cheese  wrapped 
in  wax  paper  and  put  in  the  refri.gera- 
tor  will  not  impart  a  taste  to  other 
foods.  Silverware  can  also  be  kept  nice 
and  bright  by  wrapping  in  wax  paper. 
It  keeps  away  the  atmosphere,  and  at- 
mosphere tarnishes  silver.— Mrs.  Ida 
Jones  of  Nebraska. 
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showing  which  way  the  wind  blows 


Ont  In  Iowa  there  lives  a  fanner 
who  snbBcribed  one  fine  day  to  AN1- 
MAi;  HUSBAlTDIt'S'.  I^et  him  teU  hla 
own  story: 

I AM  a  common  farmer.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  I  happened  to  subscribe  to  a 
paper  called  ANIMAL.  HUSBANDRY.  It 
came  along  each  month  until  last  May. 
Then  I  saw  It  no  more.  I  remarked  to 
my  wife  that  that  Chicago  paper  must 
have  gone  up  the  spout  or  else  our  mail- 
man had  dropped  ours  out  of  his  wagon, 
at  least  I  hadn't  seen  our  usual  copy  and 
where  In  thunder  was  it?  And  then  she 
gave  me  the  laugh.  "Oh,  you  and  your 
old  stock  paper  will  both  go  up  the  spout 
together  if  you  don't  watch  out.  Here's 
your  paper."  She  handed  me  a  paper, 
but  It  wasn't  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  It 
had  written  across  the  top  AMERICAN 
FARMING.  I  couldn't  quite  get  the  drift 
of  it  and  stood  there  rather  stupld-like, 
I  guess.  Then  she  explained  that  my  old 
paper  had  changed  hands  and  that  it 
wasn't  going  to  be  ANIMAL  HUSBAN- 
DRY any  more,  but  AMERICAN  FARM- 
ING, that  the  editor  said  he  was  going 
to  make  it  alive  and  big  and  broad  and 
tell  us  about  improved  farming  In  Amer- 
ica. I  feel  that  I  must  beg  your  pardon 
now,  sir,  because  I  wasn't  one  bit  inter- 
ested. I  Just  iaid  AMERICAN  FARMING 
down  and  forgot  about  it.  And  your  pa- 
per remained  plumb  forgot  by  me  until 
last  January.  One  winter's  day  I  had 
little  to  do  except  sit  by  the  fire  and  eat 
popcorn  and  apples.  My  wife  was  reading 
some  paper  or  other  when  all  at  once 
and  withoi^t  warning  she  broke  Into  a 
happy  little  chuckle  and  started  to  read 
to  me  what  some  fellow  was  saying  about 
making  gold  bricks  out  of  air.  I  got  In- 
terested then  and  she  read  the  whole 
story.  "What's  that  In?"  I  asked. 
"AMERICAN  FARMING."  she  said.  "Oh, 
my  old  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY?"  I 
asked.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "It's  the 
best  paper  we  get.  It  is  Just  full  of 
interest  from  cover  to  cover."  And 
then  to  prove  It  she  hung  on  me  some- 
thing about  the  gates  of  a  year  or  such 
like  that  I  didn't  understand  very  well 
that  first  time.  But  I  did  like  the  ring 
of  it.  After  that  she  read  me  the  edi- 
torials, with  the  funny  little  chaff  be- 
tween. I  began  to  get  greatly  Interested, 
and  she  didn't  do  anything  to  lessen  it, 
you  bet,  with  her  bragging  about  the  In- 
teresting woman's  stuff  which  the  old 
paper  didn't  run.  and  a  whole  slough  of 
things.  Then  she  went  and  brought  out 
from  the  cupboard  a  whole  neat  little 
pile  of  papers,  AMERICAN  FARMINGS 
— 8  of  them.  I  began  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation. I  got  started  on  the  farm 
stories  that  that  man  Clayborn  writes 
for  you  each  month  and  I  never  'Stopped 
until  I'd  finished  them,  every  one.  And  1 
called  it  a  mighty  fine  day's  work.  Then 
I  went  back  and  read  some  of  your  edi- 
torials and  practically  all  of  those  arti- 
cles In  front.  I  began  to  get  a  new  Idea. 
I  began  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  whoever  he  is.  Now,  I  want 
to  renew  my  subscription  a  month  early, 
80  as  not  tor  lose  a  single  copy,  and  I 
want  to  renew  for  three  years,  so  I'll  not 
be  pestered  any  more  at  the  thought  of 
missing  Mr.  Clayborn.  He's  a  funny  old 
chap,  I  think.  He  has  such  a  homely 
way  of  putting  things  and  he  wanders 
about  all  over  the  place.  Yet  when  I 
get  through  with  him  I'm  always  sorry 
I  have  to  stop.  I  have  a  lot  of  fine  new 
Ideas  I  think  I  can  apply  to  my  farm 
from  what  he  writes  about,  and  besides, 
when  I  finish  him  I'm  always  in  a  good 
humor.  So  please  forgive  my  writing  this 
long  letter,  but  I  felt  that  I  owed  you 
an  excuse,  and  I  wanted  you  to  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  your  paper. 
Really,  every  real  American  farmer 
oupht  to  have  it. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  readers 
who  feel  this  way.  If  yonr  snbsorlp- 
tlonexpires  use  this —  


APRIL  SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

The  subscription  price  of  American  Farmln|  is 
25  cen's  for  1  year,  SO  cents  for  3  ye&rs,  $1.00  for  6 
yrs.  This  blank  is  printed  for  your  conven- 
ience. No  letter  is  required.  If  you  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  any  premium  offer  adver- 
tised in  this  isTOe  simply  write  the  name  of 
the  premium  you  select  on  the  line  above  your  name 

April  1915 

AMERICAN  FARMING, 

537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

I  enclose  to  pay  for  a  

years  subscription  to  AMERlCfAN  FARMING. 


Name  

P.  O  State.... 

R.  D.  No  New  or  Renewal. 


FREE 

with 

AMERICAN 
FARMING 


^    GetThis  Steel  Document  Box 

For  Your  Valuable  Papers 

Everyone  needs  a  lock-box  for  valuable  papers.  Deeds,  Mortgages,  Insurance 
Policies,  Livestock  Pedigrees,  Notes  and  Private  Papers  are  two  valuable  to 
have  lying  loose  about  the  house.  Here's  just  what  you  want  in  order  to  keep 
them  safe.  It  is  a  handsome,  black,  ebony-finished  box  of  Bessemer  steel, 
making  it  fire-  and  meddler-proof.  You  can't  cut  it  with  an  ax.  Lid  fits  closly 
into  grooved  edge  on  the  bottom  half.  It  is  fitted  with  a  spring  lock  and  two  keys.  Hinges  are 
on  the  inside,  and  each  box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  inches  in  width  by  2}i  inches  in 
depth.  Just  the  right  size  for  all  practical  purposes.  Insures  safety  and  saves  time  and  worry. 
You  should  not  let  your  papers  go  unprotected  another  minute. 

How  to  Get  the  Document  Box  FREE 

Send  as  your  own  or  a  neighbor's  subscription  to  American  Farming  three  years  at  50  cents  or  two 
of  your  neighbors*  subscriptions  for  1  year  at  26  cents  each  and  we  will  mall  you  one  of  our  document 
boxes  for  your  trouble.  Use  the  April  Subscription  Coupon  printsd  at  tlie  bottom  of  tills  pags  and  send 
your  order  early.  Supply  is  limited. 

American  Farming,  S37  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chlcano.  


Extra  Fine  "Name -On"  Knife 


^  (Made  to  Your  Order)'  „. 

f  The  finest  knife  you  ever  saw.  Measures  three  and  ^ 
one-half  inches  long,  closed;  has  two  fine  blades 
made  of  the  best  qaality  Damascus  steel;  German  silver 
tips;  brass  guides  and  rivets.  Your  own  name  and 
address  ri^ht  on  the  handle — acta  as  identification  in 
case  it  is  lost.  It's  a  beauty  and  the  most  serviceable 
knife  you  ever  owned.  We  will  send  one  of  these  knives 
free  and  postpaid  to  all  who  send  us  tl.25  to  pay  for 
Five  1-year  subscriptions  to  American  Fanning  at  2S 
cents  each,  new  or  renewal  We  guarantee  this  splendid 
knife  in  every  way. 

Afnerlcaw  Farming,    637  >.  Dearborn  St.,  Ohicsgo 


Photo  Button  Given 

Any  photograph,  tintype  or  Daguerro- 
type  sent  us  will  be  reproduced  on 
Cellulotd  free.  Bright  gilt  Anish» 
irold  effect*  fancy  cable  or  picture 
,,  frame  design,  i%  inches  in  diameter, 
^\  Brooch-plii  clasp  an  back.  You 
i?  cannot  buy  such  a  Photo-Button  in 
Jg5  your  town  at  any  price.  We  ffuar* 
^  antee  you  n  ffood  picture  and 
fiafe  return  of  photo.  Our  Cellu- 
loid mounts  are  more  distinct  than 
regular  photo  prints.  Sent  25  c  to  pay 
for  a  regular  one-year  subscription 
to  our  Magazine,  Household  Guest 
is  a.  clean,  entertaining  paper.  Contains  long  and  short 
stories  by  prominent  writers.  Health  and  Beauty  department; 
also  Golden  Hour  and  Prize  Joke  columns,  dressmaking  hints, 
patterns.  Two  Medallion  brooches  and  a  three-year  subscription 
for  50c.  Give  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  hand  painted  photo,  150 
extra.  Write  name  on  back  of  photo  and  send  at  once. 
HOUSEHOLD  Gl  EST,   P.  B.20,     650  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chlea^ 


Beautiful  Garden  of  Roses  Free 

WITH  AMERICAN  FARMING 
3  YEARS  FOR  50c. 

WHAT  flower ismore  uni- 
versally loved  than  the 
Rose  ?  "A  Garden  of 
Roses"  inspires  thoughts  of 
beauty  so  rare  and  sentiments 
so  precious  words  lack  the 
power  to  express  or  describe 
them.  Rose  time  is  coming. 
Roses,  glorious  Roses,  armfuls 
of  them,  all  summer  long. 

THESE  GLORIOUS  ROSES  BLOOM  THIS  YEAR 

The  exquisite  varieties  contained  in  this  match- 
less collection  are  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  hardy  ever-blooming  class.  They  will  grow 
luxuriantly,  bloom  profusely  the  first  year  and 
continue  to  bloom  year  after  year;  bearing  great 
loads  of  flowers  of  wonderfully  exquisite  coloring 
and  fragrance. 

Wonderful  Collection  of  Roses 

8  Superb  Varieties —  8  Splendid  Bushes 

1.  Climbing  American  Beauty —  "The  Queen  of  Flow- 
ers"— each  3  to  4  inches  across,  vivid  rosy-crimson  in  color 
with  the  same  delicious  fragrance  of  the  American  Beauty. 
Blooms  entire  season. 

2.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria — Full  double  roses,  color 
delicate  tints  of  creamy  white. 

3.  Rosemeiry — Great  masses  most  fragrant  roses  of  rich 
silvery  pink. 

4.  Rena  Robbins  —  New  ideal  garden  variety  of  golden- 
yellow  roses. 

5.  Robin  Hood — Unequalled  for  intense  and  dazzling  color; 
double  roses,  a  glorious  rosy-scarlet. 

6.  Maiden's  Blush — Large  double  roses,  which  delicately 
blend  beautiful  rose  tints  shading  into  creamy  white. 

7.  White  Cochet— One  of  the  finest  double  snow-white 
roses  in  cultivation. 

8.  La  France — A  soft  silvery  pink,  exceedingly  sweet,  pos- 
sessing delicious  La  France  perfume. 

American  Farming  is  the  brightest,  livest,  most  interesting 
farm  and  home  magazine  published.  Read  with  profit  and 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  family  all  the  year  round. 
W^*^  y7  Send  50c  for  2  one-year  or  one  3-year  sub- 
W\^W*.t*.  Ecription. new  or  renewal, and  wewill  shipthe 
*   *^  entire  collection  of  eight  Rose  Bushes.  Each 

collection  is  carefully  wrapped  in  damp  moss  accompanied  by 
all  necessary  directions  for  planting  and  caring  for  roses  and 
sent  direct  from  the  Rose  Garden,  all  charges  prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

American  Farming,  11  Rose  Dept.,  Chicago 
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I  Am  Breaking  All  Low 
Price  Records  with  My 
fi  New  5?;  Profit  Plan 


H.  C.  PHELPS 

PRESIDENT 


Let  Me  Send  Yo 
This  Big  Book 


Y  new 
shows  more 
styles — more 
illustrations —  lower 
prices  than  I  have 
ever  been  able  to 
make  before.  My 
5%  profit  plan  is 
the  reason.  Theplan 
is  explained  in  the 
book.    All  I  ask  is 
that  you  drop  me 
a  one  cent  postcard,  now  while  you  have  the 
matter  in  mind.    I'll  send  you  the  big  book 
postpaid,  FREE,  and  I  promise  to  open  your 
eyes  with  the  amazing  offers  you^will  find  in 
the  book. 

Split  Hickory 
Vehicles 

200,000  of  them  have  been  sold  direct  from 
the  factory.  They  have  had  to  undergo  the 
hardest  test  that  could  be  given  them. 
They  have  stood  the  test  because  they  are 
made  right  in  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind 
in  the  world — and  because  they  are  made  of 
second  growth  hickory — split,  not  sawed. 

Now  my  new  5%  profit  plan,  together  with 
my  huge  cash  purchase  of  raw  materials,  of- 
fers you  the  vehicle  opportunity  of  your  life. 

Try  Any  of  My  150  Styles  30 
Days  on  Any  Road — FREE! 

That's  the  proposition  I  stand  ready  to  make 
you  after  you  receive  the  book  and  see  what 
my  remarkable  new  offer  means  to  you. 


Get  the  Book  Now! 

It  has  200  illustrations  of  styles — lowest  prices 
ever  offered,  and  the  fairest  trial  offer  that  could  be  made. 

When  you  send  your  name,  I '  11  not  only  send  you 
this  big  book  but  also  my  new  Free  Harness  Catalog, 

Let  Phelps  hear  from  you  NOW.  Address 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co, 

station  127 

Columbus 
Ohio 
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Every  HUDSON  Owner 

Finds  Himself . 

In  Splendid  Company  Today 


If  you  went  to  New  York  you  would  . 
see  on  Fifth  Avenue  hundreds  of  HUD-  ' 
SON   cars.     You   would   see  In  them 
women  of  fashion  and  men  of  wealth. 

If  you  went  to  Washington  you 
would  see  in  HUDSON'S  men  of  na- 
tional repute.  Many  senators  own 
them,  one  cabinet  member,  and  other 
well-known  men. 

So  wherever  you  go.  You  will  find 
HUDSONS  owned  by  leaders.  And  no- 
where will  you  find  a  finer  car,  a  hand- 
somer car,  or  a  car  that  men  more  re- 

^''do  you  know  what  that  means — to 
feel  that  your  car  is  the  class  car?  To 
know  that  It  proves  you  discriminat- 
ing? And  do  you  know  that  a  man 
ashamed  of  his  car  loses  half  the  en- 
joyment of  motoring? 

IT'S  MOBE  THAN  FBZDE 

Distinguished  men,  of  course,  like  to 
own  distinguished  cars.  But  it  Is  more 
than  pride  that  leads  big  men  to  buy 
HUDSONS. 

These  men  of  wealth  and  position 
are  usually  experienced  motorists. 
They  have  driven  cars  for  years — cars 
of  various  makes.  They  have  learned 
In  those  years  the  need  for  quality 
cars.  They  know  that  It  pays  to  buy 
them. 

Note  that  under-grade  cars  are 
usually  bought  by  new  buyers.  They 
are  not  bought  by  men  who  know.  Men 
who  have  been  through  the  mill  Insist 
on  getting  the  best  that  can  be  built. 

SUPFOSE  TOIT  SATE  $200 

Suppose  you  could  save  as  much  as 
$200  by  getting  a  lower-grade  Light 
Six.    How  long  would  It  take  you  to 


.lose  that  saving  when  parts  began  giv- 
ing out?  But  the  days  you'd  lose — 
days  of  pleasant  driving — would  mean 
more  than  the  money. 

An  under-grade  car  may  look  well 
when  you  buy  it.  It  may  drive  well 
for  a  while.  But  the  finish  soon  grows 
shabby.  The  skimping,  weakness  or 
mistakes  are  bound  to  show  in  time. 
The  second  season  Is  a  costly  time  with 
a  poor  car.  Every  old-time  motorist 
knows  this.  That's  why  they  buy 
quality  cars. 

A  HUDSON,  If  you  wear  It  out,  will 
last  years  longer  than  a  low-grade 
car.  If  you  sell  it  later,  It  will  bring 
a  much  higher  price. 

So  you  save  nothing  at  all  when  you 
sacrifice  quality.  And  you  lose  con- 
tent, lose  pride  of  ownership,  lose  half 
the  fun  of  driving.  Any  man  who  has 
had  experience  will  tell  you  not  to 
do  it. 

TSE  DAT  OF  XiIGHT  SIZES 

The  Light  Six  today  Is  the  standard, 
popular  type.  Few  cars  are  sold  above 
$1,100  which  are  not  of  this  up-to-date 
class. 

Every  ambitious  motorist  has  long 
wanted  to  own  a  Six.  It  means  con- 
tinuous power,  flexibility,  luxury  of 
motion.  But  Sixes  for  years  were  high- 
priced  and  heavy.  They  were  costly 
in  tires  and  fuel.  Only  the  few  could 
own  them. 

The  HUDSON  wiped  out  those  ob- 
stacles In  creating  this  new-type  Six. 
By  better  materials  and  better  design- 
ing It  saved  more  than  1,000  pounds. 
It  cut  tire  cost  and  fuel  cost  In  two. 
And  it  brought  down  the  price  until 
this  new  HUDSON — the  Ideal  Light 
Six — costs  but  $1,550. 


WET  HTTDSON  IS  BEST 

Nearly  all  the  better  makers  have 
now  come  to  Light  Sixes.  But  the 
HUDSON  still  leads  for  these  reasons: 

HUDSON  is  the  original.  It  created 
the  Light  Six  type.  Our  whole  en- 
gineering corps,  headed  by  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  has  devoted  four  years  to  per- 
fecting it.  So  the  HUDSON  today 
shows  all  the  final  refinements.  It 
shows  the  Light  Six  as  it  will  be. 

This  is  the  only  Light  Six  designed 
by  Howard  E.  CoflSn,  who  has  led  for 
years  In  motor  car  designing. 

And  there  are  12,000  HUDSON  Light 
Sixes  In  use.  In  the  past  two  seasons 
these  cars  have  been  driven  some  30 
million  miles.  So  this  is  the  proved- 
out  car  of  this  type.  It  is  utterly 
certain  that  this  car  will  develop  no 
weakness  or  shortcoming.  In  a  new- 
type  car,  so  much  lighter  than  old 
types,  this  is  a  very  Important  matter. 

That's  why  we  urge  you  to  see  this 
new  HUDSON.  It's  a  car  you'll  be 
proud  of.  It  Is  a  finished  production, 
and  you  know  it  Is  right.  It  gives  you 
a  value  which  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible without  our  enormous  produc- 
tion. 

See  It  now.    Last  spring  thousands 
of  men  waited  weeks  for  this  car.  This 
spring  we  have  trebled  our  output,  but 
there  are  sure  to  be  delays  if  you  wait. 
T-Fassengrer  Fhaeton  or  S-Paasenger 
Boadster,  $1,550,  f.  o.  b.  Betroit 
The  HUDSON  Company  never  loses 
Interest  in  the  cars  it  sells.    So  long 
as  a  car  is  In  service  w©  maintain  our 
interest  in  the  character  of  its  service. 
That's  one  great  reason  for  HUDSON 
reputation. 

HUDSOir  MOTOB  CAB  COMPAITT 
Detroit,  Michigan 


We  have  dealers  everywhere.    These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity: 


II,IXNOIS  DEALERS 

Aurora — Coats  Garage. 
Belleville — Wagner  Motor  Car  Co. 
Beardstown — John  Ruppel. 
Blandinsvllle — F.  E,  Stlcklen  &  Bro. 
Belvldere — H.  A.  Gabel  &  Co. 
Bloomlngton — Frank  H.  Cole  Motor  Co. 
Chicago — The  Louis  Geyler  Co.,  2600  Michi- 
gan Ave. 

Cairo — Cairo  Auto  Sales  Co.,  1214-16  Com- 
mercial Ave. 

Chicago — The  Barry  Sales  Co.,  Barry  Ave. 
and  N.  Clark  St. 

Chicago — Parkway  Garage  &  Auto  Supply 
Co.,  1800  Humboldt  Blvd. 

Chicago  Heights— R.  J.  Tom. 

Colllnsvllle — Bernhardt-NIehaua  &  Co. 

Danville — C.  M.  Stone. 

Decatur — Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 

Dwlght — Ferguston  &  Naffzlger. 

Dixon — ^W.  A.  Schuler. 

Earlvllle — ^Wlle  &  Garrlty. 


Elgin — C.  J.  Moody. 

Evanston — Sherland   &  Williams. 

Freeport — Joe  Bangasser. 

Farmlngton — Steenburg  &  Steenbure. 

Falrbury — C.  J.  Claudon. 

Galesburg — Galesburg  Machine  Works. 

Galva — A.  G.  Miller. 

Golden  Eagle — G.  G.  Herter. 

GrlggsviUe — E.  C.  Anderson. 

Genoa — F.  W.  Olmsted. 

Herrln — William  Rldgway. 

Hlllsboro — McDavid  Motor  Car  Co. 

Harvard — Manley  Hardware  Co. 

Jacksonville — William  Newman,  Jr. 

JoUet — Buchanan-Daley  Co. 

Kankakee — G.  A.  Fortln. 

Lacon — W.  G.  Dorsey. 

Lake  Forest — H.  G.  GemmlU  Sales  Co. 

La  Salle — Central  Garage  of  La  Salle. 

Lincoln — The  Wasson  Co. 

Lawrencevllle — The    A.   L.    Maxwell  Co., 

1003-7  E.  State  St. 
Marion — Samuel  Stern. 


Morrlsonvllle — C.  A.  Wyckoft. 

Morton — The  Enterprise  Garage  Co. 

Murphysboro — Hensen  &  Edwards. 

Monmouth — C.  G.  Jenks. 

Mattoon — Mattoon  Motor  Car  Co. 

New  Berlin — W.  E.  Gregory. 

Odcll — T.  E.  Martin. 

Oak  Park — Oak  Park  Garage. 

Prophetstown — P.  W.  Kempster  Co. 

Princeton — Evans,  Copplns  &  Starks  Co. 

Polo— L.  C.  Hlgley. 

Piano — Dewey  &  Co. 

Quincy — Reld  Motor  Co. 

Roseland — Roseland    Auto     Sales  Co., 

10952  Michigan  Ave. 
Rockford — H.  A.  Gabel. 
Savanna — J.  D.  Pulrath. 
Springfield — Glenn  D.  Smith. 
Streator — Solon  Bros. 
Tuscola — V.  M.  Elmore. 
Urbana — E.  V.  Klrby. 

Waukegan — H.  G.  Gemmll  Sales  Co.,  130 
Genesee  St. 
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[I'm  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture  spring; 

I  I'll  only  stop  to  rake  the  leaves  away 
UAnd  wait  to  watch  the  water  clear,  I  may); 
[l  sha'n't  be  gone  long.   You  come  too. 

[I'm  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 
That's  standing  by  the  mother.    It's  so  young, 
It  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her  tongue. 

II  sha'n't  be  gone  long.    You  come  too. 


Yes,  indeed,  that  is  poetry.  And  I  warn  you  all  now 
that  I  shall  make  no  apologies  for  poetry,  especially  when 
this  is  the  month  of  May  and  I  am  a-trying  to  get  together 
a  few  of  my  notions  about  the  old  hill  pasture.  Goodness 
knows  it's  hard  enough  to  collect  notions  on  anything 
these  spring  days;  and  if  I  run  across  some  fine  verse  by 
Robert  Frost  about  The  Pasture  I  just  can  not  help  but 
pass  it  along.  Besides,  I  think  that  this  poet  must  have 
had  a  Lovely  Lady  too, — wanting  her  to  come  along  out 
into  the  pasture  and  help  fetch  home  the  wobbly-legged 
calf.  I'm  glad  there  was  a  little  calf  born  in  my  poet's 
pasture.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  half  so  fine  for 
calves  and  colts  and  lambs  and  pigs  to  be  born  in  as  the 
dean  spring  pasture.  And  the  more  the  farmer  forgets 
I  that  the  more  trouble  he  gets  into.  The  well-carpeted 
{pasture  lot  is  the  ideal  younging  place  for  the  live  stock 
I  on  the  farm,  and  by  remembering  to  give  it  due  credit 
!for  that  is  where  we  make  the  first  entry  on  the  profit 
side  of  the  ledger.  When  a  young  animal  is  properly 
I  and  thriftily  born  half  the  battle  of  its  raising  is  over. 

There  are  pastures  and  pastures,  and  mighty  few  are 
the  men  whom  I  know  that  appreciate  the  profit  in  a  good 
one  when  they  see  it.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  with  a 
good  stretch  of  fertile  pasture  land  which  had  a  never- 
I  failing  spring  in  the  hollow  that  had  to  take  anybody's 
"sass,"  except,  of  course,  his  wife's.  Ever  since  the  days 
of  old  Abraham  the  man  who  depended  on  the  canny  use 
:of  grass  for  his  profits  has  been  pretty  independent, 
Irather  more  so,  I  thing,  than  a  lot  of  us  who  are  never 
jsatisfied  unless  we  are  digging  in  the  dirt  and  turning  the 
sod  upside  down. 

Yes,  just  a  minute!  I  hear  all  you  grain-growing 
fellows  yell  for  brass  tacks.  Here  are  a  few:  It  is  not 
altogether  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  good  farmer,  or 
perhaps  I  had  better  say  grazier  (because  the  average 
farmer  is  too  nervous  to  be  a  good  grazier),  to  take  250 
'pounds  of  prime  beef  off  of  every  acre  of  pasture  each 
year.  That  is,  his  cattle  on  the  native  sod  will  give  that 
much  gain,  without  any  grain  at  all.  At  8  cents  a  pound 
those  steers  yield  an  income  of  $20  an  acre,  or  a  very 
nice  rate  of  interest  on  land  worth  $250  an  acre.  And 
that  man  needn't  have  blisters  on  his  hands,  or  not  even 
la  calloused  place.  On  pastures  which  have  been  fertilized 
and  tended  to  I  know  that  a  man  can  take  off  400  pounds 
of  beef  per  acre. 

And  so  if  you  must  have  the  figures,  I  say  that  the 
farmer  can  find  profit  in  that  kind  of  pasture.  However, 
I  am  not  the  one  to  say  that  the  ultimate  pastures  of  the 
farmer  will  occupy  the  best  land  on  his  place.  Indeed, 
they  should  not  do  so.  Let  the  grass  be  on  the  hillsides 
or  in  the  otherwise  waste  places,  where  it  is  a  crime  to 
stick  a  plow.    But  far  from  anyone  contending  that  pas- 


tures will  only  pay  on  the  waste  places  where  one  cannot 
raise  anything  else,  I  would  rather  say  that  pasture  is 
profitable  on  rich  land  and  can  be  made  profitable  on  poor 
land.  Poor  land  is  really  good  for  only  one  thing — to 
enrich.  And  pastures  to  make  the  most  profit  must  be 
fed  and  tended,  just  like  anything  else. 

I  used  to  have  a  neighbor  who  came  into  our  country 
from  the  county  of  Hereford  in  England,  where  the  white- 
faced  beef  cattle  came  from.  I  remember  asking  him 
one  time  what  made  those  cattle  so  thick-fleshed  over 
the  ribs.  He  said  it  was  their  pastures.  And  then  he  up 
and  told  me  what  kind  of  grass  they  had  and  how  they 
got  it  and  eared  for  it.  Here  is  the  recipe  of  the  se6d 
mixture  they  used,  about  40  pounds  an  acre:  Five  to  6 
pounds  of  cocksfoot,  to  Yz  pounds  of  crested  dogs- 
tail,  io  Yz  pound  of  florin,  1  to  2  pounds  of  hard  fescue, 
2  to  ZY  pounds  of  meadow  foxtail,  4  to  5  pounds  of 
meadow  fescue,  6  to  7  pounds  of  perennial  ryegrass,  1  to 
2  pounds  of  red  fescue,  1J4  to  2  pounds  of  rough  stalked 
fescue,  1  to  2  pounds  of  sheep's  fescue,  1  to  3  pounds  of 
smooth-stalked  meadow-grass,  Y  Y  pound  of  sweet 
Vernal  grass,  1  to  2  pounds  of  tall  fescue,  3  to  5  pound* 
of  timothy,  1  pound  of  wood  meadowgrass,  Y  pound  of 
yarrow  or  milfoil,  Ys  pound  of  yellow  oatgrass,  1  to  1Y2 
pounds  of  alsike,  IY2  to  2Y2  pounds  of  perennial  red  clover, 
1  to  2  pounds  of  perennial  white  clover  and  J4  to  1  pound 
of  trefoil. 

All  of  which  proved  mighty  interesting  to  me.  I 
know  it  sounds  like  label  on  the  flower  seeds  which  came 
to  our  house  from  American  Farming  office  the  other 
day,  but  there  is  a  good  reason  for  the  mixture.  Some 
grasses  are  shallow-rooted,  some  strike  deep  into  the  soil; 
some  pasture  plants  have  toproots,  some  runners  which 
stay  on  top;  some  grow  in  tufts,  some  in  mats;  and  so  it 
goes — with  almost  every  condition  betwixt  and  between. 
Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  they  say,  as  if  life  needed  any 
spice;  variety  is  the  spice  of  pastures,  as  any  sleek  old 
cow  will  confide  in  you  in  the  only  way  she  knows. 

The  grasses  are  like  people — each  one  has  its  strong 
points  and  its  failings.  Some  have  to  mix  them  up  to 
"cover  the  ground"  thoroughly.  There's  bluegrass  or 
June  grass,  the  king  of  pasture  crops.  I  never  could 
understand,  though,  why  they  call  it  either  bluegrass 
of  June  grass.  It  doesn't  grow  very  well  in  June,  and  it 
isn't  blue — at  least  it  always  looked  green  to  me,  although 
I  know  the  scientists  say  that  when  it  gets  ripe  and  waves 
in  the  breeze  you  can  catch  the  glint  of  blue.  Well,  blue- 
grass  starts  early  in  the  spring,  lays  ofi  entirely  in  mid- 
summer, and  comes  back  green  and  vigorous  in  the  fall; 
it  makes  a  perfect  sod,  is  the  fattest  of  them  all,  and  is 
liked  by  beasts  in  about  the  same  way  as  ice  cream  is 
liked  by  small  boys.  Redtop  stands  the  dampness  better 
and  makes  a  fine  turf,  too.  Orchard  grass  grows  in  tufts 
and  derives  in  the  shady  places.  Timothy  is  strong  pas- 
ture on  rich  soil.  Then  there  are  the  legumes  or  clovers, 
which  ought  to  be  in  every  grass  mixture,  because  they 
can  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  so  help  out  their 
neighbors,  and  at  the  same  time  form  one  of  the  most 
luscious  bites  of  all.  I  reckon  some  such  reasoning  is 
at  the  basis  of  the  Englishman's  mixture,  and  I  know  it  is 
of  mine.  I  aim  to  have  sweet,  well-drained  land  where  I 
want  good  pasture.   When  I  sow  I  use  15  pounds  to  the 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Raising  Well  Bred  Do^s 

A  New  and  Profitable  Side  Line  for  the  American  Farmer 

By  Earl  J.  Woodward 


IN  these  days  of  efficient  farming  the 
only  domestic  animal  which  has  not 
received  the  serious  attention  of  the 
American  Farmer  is  the  dog.  True,  al- 
most every  farm  is  the  home  of  some 
sort  of  dog;  most  often  he  is  a  Collie,  of 
a  varying  degree  of  usefulness  and  of  no 
particular  type  or  breeding.  He  is  never 
considered  as  a  producing  unit  of  the 
farm's  live  stock.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  should  be  so.  A  farmer 
who  insists  on  the  purest  of  breeding  in 
his  hogs  is  generally  content  with  a  dog 
whose  appearance  betrays  an  ancestry 
that  is  obscure,  to  say  the  least.  This 
should  not  be  so.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  dog 
cannot  be  equally  as  profitable  as  any  other  animal  on  the 
farm. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  each  year  for 
well  bred  dogs.  Strange  to  say  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
this  money  goes  to  the  farmer.  Most  of  the  dogs  pro- 
duced in  this  country  are  bred  by  residents  of  our  cities 
and  suburbs  under  conditions  far  from  as  desirable  as 
obtain  on  the  average  farm.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
highest  priced  dogs  are  imported.  Immense  sums  go  to 
England  each  year  for  superior  specimens  of  the  popular 
breeds.  However,  America  is  now  so  well  supplied  with 
breeding  stock  of  the  highest  quality  that  the  top  prizes 
at  our  most  important  shows  are  being  won  by  American- 
bred  dogs.  This  is  particularly  true  of  breeds  which  are 
most  suitable  for  the  farm.  The  situation  is  similar  to  that 
existing  among  several  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  swine, 
and  our  best  animals  will  soon  be  exported  to  England  to 
strengthen  impoverished  strains. 

There  is  money  in  dogs.  The  percentage  of  profit  de- 
pends, as  with  other  live  stock,  on  the  ability  of  the 
breeder,  but  with  ordinary  success  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
warrant  the  consideration  of  the  farmer  who  is  anxious 
to  increase  the  income  of  his  farm. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  farmer  will  need  to  concern 
himself  at  once  with  those  problems  that  confront  the  man 
interested  solely  in  breeding  show  dogs  as  a  hobby.  Show- 
ing is  an  excellent  hobby  and  one  in  which  the  American 
farmer  and  his  sons  might  well  indulge,  but  the  financial 
benefits  of  dog  breeding  are  not  always  measured  by  show 
ring  successes.  The  knowledge  and 
time  required  to  exhibit  and  sell 
the  occasional  exceptional  speci- 
men produced  is  not  easily  ob- 
tained on  the  farm.  This  is  per- 
haps one  reason  why  the  cult  of 
the  high-bred  dog  is  confined  to  the 
city  dweller.  However,  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  dogs  sold  in  this 
country  never  enter  a  sawdust  ring, 
superior  individuals  being  as  rare 
as  in  other  varieties  of  domestic 
animals  which  are  bred  to  please 
the  eye  of  man.  The  average  pur- 
chaser of  a  dog  wants  it  for  a  com- 
panion. He  is  content  if  his  pet  is 
well  bred  in  appearance,  of  correct 
type  according  to  accepted  stand- 
ards, and  the  possessor  of  a  pedi- 
gree more  or  less  fashionable. 
Puppies  answering  these  require- 
ments are  always  in  demand  at 
prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $100 
each,  according  to  the  breed  and 
individual  excellence.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  pup  be  strong  and 
healthy.  A  farm-raised  one  is 
therefore  preferred,  other  things 
being  equal. 

Which  is  the  best  dog  for  the 
farm?  Tastes  differ,  conditions 
vary.  So  many  breeds  are  suitable 
that  the  selection  should  rest  with 
the  one  most  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  temperament.  Your  favorite 
breed  will  be  the  one  with  which 
you  will  gain  the  greatest  success. 

The  Collie  has  long  been 
heralded  as  the  ideal  dog  for  the 


Airedale  Terrlors — None  Can  Sarpasa 
ThlB  Breed  for  All-aroand  Usefolness. 


Collies — £ong--lieraIded  A.«  the  Ideal  J>of  for  tlie 
Farm. 


farm  and  undoubtedly  is  the" possessor 
of  many  qualities  which  make  him  a 
strong  candidate  for  this  honor.  The 
conditions  under  which  he  obtained  his 
reputation  are  rarely  found  on  the  Amer- 
ican farm  of  today.  There  is  still  work 
for  the  Collie  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  but 
modern  farm  practice  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  dispense  with  his  services.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  the  dairy 
breeds  of  cattle  are  kept.  No  careful 
dairyman  wants  a  dog  at  the  heels  of  his 
herd.  Aside  from  his  position  as  a 
worker  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Collie 
is  a  very  attractive  dog  and  good  ones  are  always  in  de- 
mand. 

Terriers,  of  which  there  are  a  sufficient  variety  to  meef 
any  requirement  of  size  or  form,  are  interesting,  useful, 
and  possessed  of  many  qualities  which  will  commend  them 
to  the  farmer.  As  guards  against  prowlers,  both  human 
and  "varmint,"  they  are  without  equal.  Being  the  most 
companionable  of  dogs  they  are  preferred  by  those  who 
are  the  most  extensive  purchasers  of  dogs  for  pets.  In 
other  words,  they  are  marketable.  Farm  life  develops  all 
that  is  best  in  the  Terrier,  and  no  other  dog  is  so  adapt- 
able. 

For  all-around  usefulness  none  can  surpass  the  Aire- 
dale Terrier.  So  much  has  been  written  about  his  good 
qualities  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  repetition. 
Other  terriers  possessing  all  the  family  traits  in  a  more 
or  less  generous  measure  are  the  Scottish  Terrier,  his 
now  fashionable  cousin  the  West  Highland  White  Ter- 
rier, and  the  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier.  The  lattter  is 
preferable  to  the  Smooth  Fox  Terrier,  as  his  weather- 
resisting  coat  better  protects  him  from  the  exigencies 
of  farm  life.  The  newest  Terrier  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  dog  loving  public  is  the  Sealyham.  But  re- 
cently elevated  to  the  position  of  a  show  ring  favorite, 
the  Sealyham  still  retains  all  the  qualities  which  have  made 
him  adept  at  bolting  fox  or  badger  in  the  land  of  his 
origin.   He  possesses  wonderful  possibilities  as  a  farm  dog. 

Where  game  birds  abound  the  Pointer  or  Setter  will 
appeal  to  the  man  with  a  taste  for  sport.  A  well  trained 
one  will  sell  for  as  much  as  a  good  horse,  regardless  of  his 
appearance.  Few  agricultural  regions  nowadays  can  boast 
of  larger  game  than  the  cottontail 
rabbit,  and  of  the  purely  sporting 
dogs  the  Beagle  is  perhaps  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Farmer  who  looks  to  his  dog  for 
recreation.  In  England  packs  of 
these  wonderful  little  hounds  are 
kept  by  community  subscription 
and  furnish  much  healthful  sport 
of  a  social  nature.  The  idea  might 
well  be  adopted  in  our  own  farmr 
ing  districts,  and  is  in  line  with 
neighborhood  improvement. 

Many  other  breeds  might  be 
enumerated  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rural  dog  fancier. 
A  visit  to  a  show  of  all  varieties  is 
of  assistance  to  the  novice  about  to 
select  a  dog,  and  this  being  impos- 
sible perusal  of  books  and  journals 
devoted  to  canine  subjects  will  be 
of  benefit.  The  advertising  columns 
of  the  journals  also  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  purchase  of  a  dog. 
Many  hundreds  of  dogs  are  pur- 
chased by  mail.  Dog  breeders  are 
usually  reliable  in  their  dealings 
and  are  glad  to  start  a  new  fancier 
in  their  favorite  breed.  Do  not  ex- 
pect, however,  to  purchase  for  a 
small  sum  the  living  embodiment 
of  the  standard  or  a  puppy  with  all 
the  qualifications  of  a  champion. 

The  purchase  of  a  female 
puppy  is  the  least  expensive  and 
most  satisfactory  way  for  the 
Farmer  to  obtain  a  start.  A  puppy 
will  have  acquired  no  bad  habits 
(Continued  on  ^age  20) 
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Send  in  your  questions,  with  as 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  expert' advice  on  any  matter  relating  to  motoring  and  motor 


The  Modern  Tanner'*  Way  of  "Getting  There." 


The  Automobile  and  The  Complete  Farm 

3j;  Glenn  G.  Hayes,  Editor 
The  First  of  an  Important  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Farmer's  Automobile 

It  is  with  the  assurance  of  rendering  a  unique  and  valuable  service  that  American  Farming  has  arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  series 
Articles  dealing  with  the  larmer's  motor  car.     The  one  for  this  month  is  the  general  introduction  to  the  series     It  will  be  followed  by  eleven 
sjedal  aniclts    one  each  month,  throughout  the  year.    They  will  cover  the  entire  field  of  the  farm  use  of  automobiles  and  will  teach  car  owners 
practical  automobile  wisdom. 

These  articles  have  been  specially  prepared  for  American  Farming  by  the  one  man  in  this  country  best  fitted  to  present  the  subject.  He 
is  an  extension  worker  in  a  leading  agricultural  college  and  demonstrating  autos  is  his  business.  He  is  a  practical  garage  man  who  was  drafted 
intred^caUonal  work  because  of  his  extraordinary  fitness  at  telling  farmers  how  to  handle .  their  machines  to  get  the  greatest  possible  service^ 
Lnd  Dleasure  from  the-'r  use.  He  has  served  the  American  Automobile  Association  in  a  technical  capacity.  His  lectures  and  demonstrations  have 
met  wi^h  a  recepTion  enthusiastic  beyond  all  expectation.  The  articles  which  he  has  contributed  to  American  Farming  are  carefully,  prepared  after 
Tears  of  exnerience  They  will  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  best  way  to  buy  and  handle  cars  a  lesson  or  two  on  operation,  carburetion  asd 
Lnittnn  care  and  repair  of  tires,  starting  and  lighting  systems,  the  farm  garage,  etc.  In  fact,  these  articles  will  deal  in  a  practical  way  with 
everything  from  fender  to  tail  light.    Whether  you  own  a  car  now  or  not,  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  know  the  automobile. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  attempt  through  any  farm  paper  to  give  the  American  farmer  real  service  information  in  regard  to 
his  motor  car     The  first  article  by  our  expert  will  appear  next  month.    One  of  the  best  features  will  be  the  monthly  question  box.  ,  It  is  a  free 

service  and  we  believe  will  prove  of  distinct  value.     So  let  American  Farming  take  care  of  your  auto  troubles.  -    ..-^o*,...  ,.„fi, 

accurate  and  complete  descriptions  as  you  can  give, 
cars.    Come  on  with  your  queries. 

IF  American  farm  life  were 
not  constantly  progress- 
ing to  something  bigger 
and  finer  and  more  com- 
plete none  of  us  would  care 
to  live  in  it.  In  this  cen- 
tury the  American  farmer  is 
entitled  to  every  good  thing 
tending  to  make  life  worth 
living.  His  family  is  en- 
titled to  share  fully  every- 
thing that  renders  work 
more  efficient  and  playtime 
more  enjoyable.  Nothing 
under  the  sun  is  too  mod- 
ern or  too  good  to  be  ad- 
apted to  enhancing  the 
happiness  of  the  American 
farm  folk  who  are  feeding 
the  world.  And  so  I  have 
come  to  think  that  the 
greatest  single  influence  for 

rural  uplift  within  the  last   

decade  is  the  automobile.  It  has  brought  us  so  many, 
many  blessings  in  the  open  country,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly. Diversion,  business  efficiency,  wide  acquaint- 
anceship, neighborhood  familiarity,  fresh  air,  perspective, 
self-respect,  are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits  to  be  listed. 
Compare  the  enthusiasm  for  good  roads  with  that  whicti 
was  manifested  ten  years  ago,  for  instance.  Wheretore 
the  new  ideal?  Automobiles. 

I  am  doubly  glad  that  it  is  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  Farmer  of  today  which  is  the  bulwark  of 
the  tremendous  automobile  industry  of  this  country.  It 
is  a  healthy  sign,  portending  proper  advance. 

Why  have  so  many  American  Farmers  bought  motor 
cars?  Some  one  should  attempt  a  partial  reply  to  that 
question.    The  answer  would  be  vital  enough  to  benefit 

all  of  us.  ,  ,   J      •  uu 

I  know  many  a  farmer  who  has  watched  neighbor 
after  neighbor  buy  a  motor  car,  but  who  has  held  back 
himself  because  he  considered  it  a  waste  of  money.  In 
most  cases  neither  he  nor  his  neighbor  who  has  already 
bought  a  car  has  given  much  thought  to  its  advantages. 

The  average  farmer  may  estimate  his  annual  profit 
for  the  past  few  years  and  decide  that  it  does  not  war- 
rant his  purchasing  a  car.  For  the  man  in  the  town  or 
city  depending  on  his  salary  or  the  income  from  a  small 
business  this  is  the  proper  attitude.  The  average  city 
man  considers  a  car  a  luxury,  rather  than  a  necessity  or  an 
investment.  To  the  physician  a  car  is  a  necessity  just  as 
much  as  are  his  instruments,  medical  equipment,  office, 
and  telephone.  The  shrewd  farmer  looks  on  the  auto- 
mobile in  much  the  same  way.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
his  equipment.  It  enables  him  to  carry  on  his  business 
in  a  much  more  satisfactory  fashion.  Incidentally,  it  may 
prove  a  source  of  much  pleasure  for  his  family  and  him- 
self. Thus,  even  the  automobile  may  be  ranked  in  the 
dual-purpose  class  by  the  American  Farmer  who  knows 
it  for  its  true  worth. 

The  farmer  who  works  hard  from  daylight  to  dark, 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and  whose  only  ambi- 
tion in  life  is  to  own  more  land,  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed 
more  hogs  to  make  more  money  to  buy  more  land,  is 
missing  much  of  life.  He  is  living  to  work,  rather  than 
Yvorking  to  live  and  enjoy  living.  The  life  he  does  live 
makes  him  appear  old. beyond  his  years,  and  his  vvife  has 
much  less  to  make  life  enjoyable  than  he  has.  This  good 
woman  should  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  other  people 
and  to  enjoy  their  company,  rather  than  to  be  confined 
perpetually  at  her  work.  Her  life  becomes  monotonous 
and  the  farm  may  become  almost  a  prison,  when  it  could 


be  made  pleasant  and  pro- 
vide everything  her  heart 
could  wish  for. 

The     automobile  en- 
ables   the    farmer    who  is 
tired  and  exhausted  by  a 
hard  day's  work  in  the  field 
to  take  his  family  out  for  a 
ride  in  the  cool  of  the  eve- 
ning.  They  may  visit  for  a 
few  minutes  with  the  neigh- 
bors   and    return    so  re- 
freshed that  they  can  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  just.  With- 
out the  car  they  would  sit 
about   in    the    house,  and 
growl  about  the  heat  and 
finally  return  tired  and  out 
of  sorts.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  farmer  who  takes 
more  enjoyment  out  of  liv- 
ing   actually    does  more 
work  during  the  day.  The 
man  who  has  something  to  look  forward  to  will  invarialjly 
accomplish  more  in  the  same  time  than  a  man  who  feels 
tired,  with  nothing  to  anticipate  except  the  same  mon- 
otonous work  for  days  to  come.    The  automobile  has 
come  to  be  the  absorbing  diversion  of  our  farm  folk,  and 
in  that  regard  is  receiving  the  admiring  attention  of  the 
sociologist. 

Many  and  many  a  farmer  I  have  known  who,  after  he 
has  had  his  automobile  for  a  short  time,  begins  to  take 
more  pride  in  the  things  he  owns  and  to  hold  himself  with 
more  respect.  This  is  inevitable.  He  enlarges  his  circle 
of  acquaintances.  He  takes  more  interest  in  plans  to 
benefit  the  community — particularly  in  road  improvement. 
He  notes  how  bad  the  road  is  in  front  of  his  neighbor's 
farm  and  he  considers  how  little  time  would  be  required 
to  repair  the  broken  culvert  and  to  fill  in  some  of  the 
"dod-blamed"  holes.  He  repairs  the  road  in  front  of  his 
own  farm,  although  he  may  never  have  discovered  that  it 
needed  it  previously.  He  gives  his  attention  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fences,  and  cuts  the  weeds  and  brush  away. 
Soon  these  improvements  have  added  to  the  appearance 
of  his  farm  to  such  an  extent  that  its  value  has  been  in- 
creased more  than  the  price  of  several  motor  cars.  The 
effect  of  good  roads  upon  the  value  of  farm  land  is  clearly 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  road  improvement,  and 
the  automobile  is  the  greatest  single  factor  which  has 
brought  about  such  improvement. 

With  better  roads  there  follows  the  plans  for  building 
a  larger  and  better  school  to  replace  the  several  small  dis- 
trict schools.  The  automobile  affords  an  unexcelled  means 
of  taking  the  children  to  a  first-class  school.  Besides  the 
time,  the  farmer's  automobile  saves  the  trouble  of  hitch- 
ing up  and  often  the  expense  of  keeping  an  extra  horse 
which  is  safe  for  the  children  to  drive.  In  the  summer  the 
mother  delights  in  the  drive  to  take  the  children  to 
school.  She  becomes  acquainted  with  the  teachers  and 
takes  a  new  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school  and  in 
the  education  of  her  children.  She  is  so  much  refreshed 
by  the  spin  that  she  accomplishes  a  great  deal  more  work 
during  the  day.  When  there  are  children  of  high  school 
age  the  need  of  some  way  to  get  them  to  a  satisfactory 
school  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  under  the 
sweet  influence  of  home  becomes  a  serious  problem;  it  is 
solved  by  the  farmer's  motor  car. 

Few  experiences  are  more  thought-provoking  than  to 
see  a  farmer  perplexing  as  to  how  to  prevent  the  lure 
of  the  city  from  drawing  his  boys  away  from  the  farm. 
An  automobile  will  make  farm  life  so  attractive  that  it 
(Continued    on    page  16) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

In  many  states  Arbor  Day  falls  in  May  by  guberna- 
torial proclamation.    The  day  of  tree-planting  should  be 

observed  practically  on 
/-n  every    farm    in  this 

riant   a    1  ree  country.    The  value  of 

our  forests  and  orch- 
ards and  shady  places  as  sources  of  profit,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  we  are  coming  to  see  more  and  more. 

To  plant  a  tree  is  to  invest  in  the  future.  Do  your 
share.    Plant  a  tree,  or  several  trees. 

Is  a  farmer  to  be  interested  in  mere  trees?  And  why 
should  he  plant  them?  For  one  thing,  they  add  value  to 
his  property.  For  another,  they  add  beauty  and  comfort 
to  his  home.  Then  they  protect  his  roads  and  by-paths 
from  the  sun.  They  add  the  restful  touch  of  coolness 
and  freshness.  They  furnish  homes  for  thousands  of 
birds  that  help  him  in  his  fight  against  injurious  insects. 
They  help  him  in  his  fight  for  sanitation.  They  furnish 
lumber  for  his  home  and  fuel  for  his  fire.  They  provide 
food  for  his  table  and  the  natural  fruit  serves  to  keep 
his  stomach  healthy.  The  limbs  are  a  support  to  a  swing 
where  his  children  find  joy.  Yes,  the  farm  with  its  full 
complement  of  trees  proves  a  happy  place  for  the  farmer, 
his  children  and  his  children's  children.  Arbor  Day  is 
worth  while. 

Get  your  dust  mulch  ready  just  as  if  you  expected  a  dry  year. 
Then  if  we  have  a  lot  of  rain  you'll  have  a  pleasant  surprise;  if  a 
drought,  "you  should  worry." 


This  journal  has  repeatedly  voiced  the  opinion  that 
the  betterment  of  the  rural  school  is  one  of  the  most 

important  aspects  of 
X7  r~\         o    L       1  the  entire  country  up- 

YOUr  Uwn  OCnOOl  lift  program.  However, 

we  feel  that  we  may 
all  talk  until  we  are  black  in  the  face  and  the  children 
will  still  trudge  daily  to  the  same  old  unattractive,  in- 
sanitary, ill-ventilated  and  poorly  equipped  schoolhouses, 
unless  each  and  every  one  of  us  makes  a  personal  heart- 
problem  of  the  poor  country  school.  Let  each  American 
farmer,  whether  he  has  school-age  children  of  his  own 
or  not,  look  at  conditions  in  his  own  district.  Let  his 
wife,  who  usually  has  more  sense  in  such  matters  any- 
how, conduct  a  personal  investigation.  Let  them  be  com- 
munity leaders  in  the  cause  for  better  country  schools. 

When  we  find  a  neat  schoolhouse  set  amid  attractive 
environs  we  may  usually  set  it  down  among  the  good, 
up-to-date  ones.  If  you  are  ashamed  of  the  school  in 
your  own  neighborhood,  start  to  improve  this  spring. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  one  of  the  world's  wise  men 
on  rural  school  improvement — O.  J.  Kern,  vyho  made  his 
reputation  in  Illinois,  but  who  escaped  to  California  before 
the  greatness  of  his  work  was  fully  realized: 

"More  children  are  trudging  along  the  country  roads 
going  to  the  country  schools  than  are  walking  on  paved 
streets  in  cities  attending  the  city  public  schools.  There 
is  a  liberal  education  along  the  country  road  if  only  right 


use  be  made  of  right  material.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  country  school  house  and  grounds  must  be  greatly 
improved  if  we  expect  the  early  training  of  the  country 
child  to  give  it  wholesome  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
richest  and  best  in  country  life.  All  this  can  be  done  with 
but  small  expenditure  of  money.  Trees  do  not  cost  much, 
neither  do  flowers,  vines  and  shrubbery;  while  the  expen- 
diture of  money  for  paint  is  economy  and  the  expenditure 
of  money  to  make  a  school  room  sanitary  is  humane." 
And  finally,  brethren,  how  about  your  own  school? 

If  this  confounded  war  interferes  with  the  dyestuflfs  and  so  forces 
us  to  wear  white  overalls  in  the  cornfields,  right  there  our  serene 
neutrality  will  come  to  an  end. 


The  foot-and-mouth  disease  now  seems  to  be  under 

control.  A  few  new  outbreaks  are  reported  from  time  to 

Vr.Q.,,  T  l^U*.  time.   This  is  to  be  ex- 

INeW  Llgnt   on  pected,  of  course.  New 

FoOt-and-MoUth  '^•^^'^  infection 

xT...w.^..xi  jg  discovered  are 

promptly  slaughtered  and  buried  in  the  limey  trenches 

and  the  premises  are  disinfected  to  prevent  the  spread  of 

the  scourge. 

The  plague  has  been  very  costly,  especially  to  states 
like  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good.  Foot-and-mouth  will  probably  never 
again  have  such  a  foothold  on  this  continent.  Our  vet- 
erinarians know  it  and  our  authorities  know  how  to  handle 
it.    Foot-and-mouth  is  spotted  for  what  it  is. 

It  lately  develops  that  some  new  things  have  been 
learned  about  this  disease.  When  the  National  Dairy 
Show  herd  was  infected  the  prize  cattle  were  not  killed. 
Instead  they  were  held  in  strict  quarantine  to  see  what 
would  result.  Some  weeks  ago  they  were  removed  to  the 
Hawthorne  Race  Track  near  Chicago,  still  under  rigid 
quarantine  and  with  government  veterinarians  in  charge. 
These  cattle  all  have  apparently  recovered  and  are  said  to 
look  better  than  on  show  day.  Recently  50  steers  and  a 
bunch  of  hogs  were  turned  in  among  the  dairy  cattle  to 
find  out  whether  they  could  catch  the  disease  from  animals 
which  seemed  to  have  recovered.  So  far  the  infection 
has  not  spread.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  cattle 
never  did  have  the  most  malignant  type  of  the  disease. 

It  now  transpires  that  for  two  years  German  scientists 
have  been  using  a  serum  to  prevent  the  disease.  A 
speech  by  Prof.  Loefller,  who  died  last  month,  has  just 
been  translated  and  seems  to  prove  that  cattle  may  be 
immunized  with  the  protective  serum  at  about  $7.50  per 
head.  The  government  olTicials  probably  knew  of  this 
but  did  not  think  it  best  to  make  the  information  public. 

Surely  everyone  must  be  grateful  for  the  drastic 
eradication  measure  pursued.  We  could  not  afford  to 
have  another  disease  constantly  among  our  herds,  even  if 
it  was  not  more  serious  than  the  itch.  The  principle  of 
eradication  should  now  be  applied  to  other  of  the  scourges 
of  our  farm  animals. 


Owing  to  bad  roads  a  farmer  in  a  certain  fertile  region  had  to 
use  twenty-four  horses  to  haul  twenty-nine  hogs  to  market — the  old 
stick-in-the-mud  I 

Agricultural  philanthropists  we  have  still  with  us. 
Prof.  H.  D.  Hughes  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has 

invented  and  given  to 

B;  ^  TU^^ the  farming  public  a 
Ig-HeartedneSS  machine  that  by  scratch- 

ing the  hard  coat  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  seeds  increases  their  germination  from 
5  to  90  per  cent.  Do  you  remember  what  Prof.  S.  M. 
Babcock  did  when  he  invented  the  butter  fat  test?  He 
refused  to  take  out  a  patent  and  gave  it  free  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Now  Prof.  Hughes  is  following  in  his  steps. 
In  these  times  it  is  refreshing  indeed  to  think  of  the  big- 
heartedness  that  is  still  in  this  old  world. 


School  children  in  New  York  state  destroyed  830,000,000  tent  cater- 
pillars last  year  by  collecting  and  destroying  4,150,150  egg  clusters. 
The  Knickerbocker  birds  had  better  look  to  their  laurels. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  Ohio  State  University  have 
asked  for  the  resignation  of  the  present  dean  of  the  Col- 
AKrkiit  lege  of  Agriculture.  As 

rVDOUL  previously     stated  in 

Ollin'«  Mp\X7  Of^cin  'his  journal,  this  is  a 

tion.  The  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  should  never  be 
hampered  by  any  dearth  of  progressive,  aggressive  lead- 
ership. 

Now  that  the  trustees  have  decided  to  appoint  a  new 
dean  (and  despite  the  accusations  of  some  newspapers, 
politics  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it),  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  the  ideal  man  for  the  place.  The  easiest 
thing  to  do  will  be  to  select  a  man  from  the  present 
faculty.  In  this  case,  however,  the  best  dean  is  not  now 
on  the  campus  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture.  That 
is  to  say,  despite  the  splendid  character  and  sterling  worth 
of  members  of  the  Ohio  faculty,  new  blood  is  needed.  A 
man  from  without  the  state  should  be  selected,  one  who 
may  function  without  prejudice  or  bias.  He  should,  at  the 
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same  time,  have  a  passionate  regard  for  Ohio  agriculture 
and  a  determination  to  place  the  college  in  a  place  second 
to  none. 

Give  us  as  a  new  dean  for  Ohio— a  man  of  winning 
and  vital  personality,  a  man  who  will  command  for  him- 
self the  devotion  of  the  students  and  the  respect  of  the 
farmers,  a  keen  executive,  a  thinker,  a  man  of  vision,  ta,ct, 
foresight  (and  hindsight,  too),  and  of  action.  A  man  like 
Coffey  of  Illinois,  Marshall  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Butterfield  of  Massachusetts,  Gay  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  some  others. 

The  bright  day  is  coming  for  the  Ohio  College  of 
Agriculture.  We  believe  the  board  of  trustees  will  select 
the  right  man  for  the  place.  They  must.  Such  a  man  will 
have  the  undivided  support  of  students,  alumni,  farmers 
and  educators.  Give  him,  then,  power  to  run  the  college 
in  the  big  way  that  he  plans  and  there  will  be  a  revitalized 
institution  occupying  a  place  in  the  sun  of  agricultural 
education. 


There  is  a  homely  proverb  which  says,  "Make  your  head  save  your 
heels,"  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  it,  too.  It  does  not  hurt 
the  head  and  it  does  save  the  heels. 


Shall  the  farmer  let  go  of  his  animals  and  save  his 
high-priced  corn?    This  is  a  vital  question  to  many  a 
TT    1  1*        T"     ......  corn-belt  husbandman. 

Holding  raSt  to  Let  J.  a.  Drake,  writ- 

Q<-r»/-L-  '"S    for    the  Depart- 

OLUClv  ment    of  Agriculture, 

present  his  idea  of  the  situation: 

"Farmers  of  the  northern  states  are  again  facing  the 
perplexing  problem  of  whether  they  shall  dispose  of  prac- 
tically all  of  their  live  stock  or  shall  stay  in  the  business. 
The  high  price  of  corn  and  the  low  price  of  live  stock, 
especially  hogs,  have  influenced  a  large  number  of  farmers 
throughout  the  corn  belt  to  sacrifice  most  of  their  ani- 
mals and  put  them  on  the  market  in  poor  condition.  This 
rapid  marketing  and  the  inferior  quality  of  the  stock  have 
further  lowered  prices  and  temporarily  made  conditions 
decidedly  unsatisfactory.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  has  arisen 
many  times  in  the  past  and  no  doubt  will  do  so  again. 
The  conservative  farmer,  who  avoids  overstocking  while 
prices  were  high,  generally  keeps  a  good  share  of  his 
live  stock  when  such  conditions  arise;  he  foregoes  the 
temptation  to  sell  his  corn  at  the  high  cash  price  which 
it  will  bring.  A  short  time  afterward  he  usually  finds  that 
the  price  of  live  stock  has  come  back  to  normal,  and  he  is 
thus  repaid  for  retaining  his  stock  animals  even  on  high- 
priced  corn.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  relative  differ- 
ence between  the  market  price  of  corn  and  live  stock  will 
be  gradually  wiped  out.  Farmers  generally  are  advised 
not  to  sacrifice  their  live  stock  unduly." 

Add  this  to  the  common  sense  review  of  the  market 
situation  as  presented  by  Prof.  Gilbert  Gusler  in  our  last 
issue  and  you  have  a  basis  for  intelligent  practice  in  turn- 
ing your  grain  to  most  profit. 

Isn't  it  just  too  cute  how  all  the  little  pigs  know  just  where 
the  holes  in  the  fence  are?  . 

No  more  important  documents  have  ever  been  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  than  the 

three  reports  just  pub- 
mi  jr  »  lished  on  the  economic, 
1  he  Man  S  Chance  domestic  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  farm 
women.  These  reports  set  forth  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation begun  by  David  F.  Houston  soon  after  he  was 
named  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  At  that  time  50,000  let- 
ters were  sent  out  to  representative  farm  wornen  all  over 
the  country,  and  questions  were  asked  to  bring  out  the 
real  views  of  country  life  as  held  by  the  women  who  live 
it.  Reports  103,  104,  105  and  106  of  the  Department  of 
.A.griculture  give  the  results  of  the  inquiry.  These  bulletins 
should  be  read  in  every  farm  home  in  America.  _  Espe- 
cially should  they  be  read  by  the  men  of  the  family. 

No  one  shall  say  that  the  farmer's  wife  is  not  ready 
to  bear  her  full  share  of  the  struggles  of  farm-building. 
Indeed,  she  has  done  that  and  more,  ever  since  the 
pioneers  carved  out  the  little  clearings  in  the  forest 
primeval,  and  it  is  now  no  more  than  fair  to  state  that 
by  and  large  the  average  farm  woman  has  not  received 
her  proper  portion  of  the  proceeds.  The  reports  indicate 
this  clearly.  That  is,  a  farmer  may  invest  cheerfully  in 
a  manure  spreader  and  never  think  of  a  new  washing 
machine;  or  an  addition  to  the  barn  takes  precedence  over 
a  water  system  and  bath  room  for  the  house. 

Our  farm  women  have  need  of  every  modern  con- 
venience in  building  the  farm  home  beautiful.  They  have 
need  of  loving  companionship  in  making  their  lives  mean- 
ingful. To  be  more  practical  they  have  need  of  convey- 
ances to  carry  them  to  meetings  of  other  women  whenever 
they  want  to  go  to  feast  a  little  their  otherwise  starved 
souls.  And  it  is  only  because  these  needs  have  not  been 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  farm  man  that 
he  has  in  cases  forgotten.  That  is  why  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  done  such  a  noble  work  in  these  reports. 


That  is  why  for  one  year  now  this  journal  has  tried  to 
make  the  American  farmer  see  his  whole  duty  to  the 
American  farmer's  wife.  That  is  why  we  say  that  every 
farm  man  should  send  for  and  read  the  secretary's  reports. 

After  all,  the  farm  woman's  problem  is  merely  one 
of  making  her  man  understand.  Life  is  happier  and  more 
beutiful  on  the  American  farm  than  anywhere  else  under 
the  shinning  sun  when  the  farm  man  and  the  farm  wo- 
man truly  cooperate  in  living. 

And  finally,  having  read  the  reports,  go  to  your  book- 
shelf and  take  down  Longfellow's  poems.  Let  an  Indian 
teach  you  wisdom,  such  wisdom  as  will  guide  country 
dwellers  to  perfect  life.  Underscore  these  words  of  Hia- 
watha: "As  unto  bow  the  cord  is 

So  unto  man  is  woman. 

Though  she  bends  him 

Yet  she  guides  him. 

Useless  each  without  the  other. 


High  speed  at  the  corners  rarely  lands  you  any  place  except 
in  the  ditch.  (We  wish  some  one  would  place  big  red-lettered  markers 
at  all  of  life's  corners.) 

Green  feed  has  much  to  do  with  the  health  of  form 
animals  and  with  the  economy  of  their  production.  For 
T»        •  J     T»1       ^        I  instance,  it  is  said  to 

rrovide  rlenty  or        take  about  5  pounds  of 

drf^prt  F<='PrI  ^o"""  ^   pound  of 

vjrccii  rccu  g^j^        ^ogg  the 

dry  lot,  while  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  with  3 
or  4  pounds  of  grain  if  the  right  kind  of  green  feeds  are 
available  as  supplements. 

Why  not  sow  a  patch  of  rape  this  year?  It  should 
be  seeded  at  corn  planting  time.  If  sown  in  rows  it  may 
be  cultivated  and  the  hogs  will  graze  it  without  tramping. 
It  will  come  up  green  again  until  frost.  The  dwarf  Es- 
sex is  the  best  variety  to  sow,  standing  the  drouth  in 
good  shape.  It  may  be  sown  in  corn  at  the  last  cultiva- 
tion. Or  perhaps  you  are  going  to  try  seeding  soy  beans 
in  the  corn  this  season?  Very  well,  have  it  your  way. 
The  old  sow  and  her  litter  will  get  it  all  in  the  long  run, 
we  hope.   

Some  men  are  like  some  bulls — not  to  be  trusted  when  your  back 
is  turned.   

John  Barleycorn  is  being  shown  the  gate.  All  the 
world  is  setting  its  dogs  on  liquor.    In  war-torn  Europe 

intoxicants  are  abso- 
rb £   Ti     1      ^  lutely     forbidden  or 

jtLxit  or  barleycorn        frowned  upon.  John 

Barleycorn  finds  him- 
self unwelcome  wherever  men  are  laboring  to  solve  big 
problems. 

In  our  own  America  the  liquor  question  commands 
increasing  attention.  It  is  plain  that  enlightened  public 
opinion  is  for  the  suppression  or  abolition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  What  a  blessing  it  will  be  when  men  can  no 
longer  obtain  the  stuff  which  makes  beasts  of  humans 
and  gibbering  idiots  of  competent  workers.  The  aboli- 
tion of  booze  will  mean  much  to  the  open  country. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the  rural  districts  are 
invciriably  found  opposing  John  Barleycorn;  it  is  the  cities 
which  are  the  strongholds  of  license.  Some  day  men  will 
wonder  and  wonder  why  they  ever  tolerated  booze, 
which,  when  swallowed,  changed  efficiency  into  ineffi- 
ciency, and  happiness  into  unhappiness. 


Are  your  boys  and  girls  members  of  the  pig  or  corn  clubs  in 
your  state? 


i  BRrXZ,  OF  HEADQUARTERS, 

@  is  a  great  story.    A  seemingly  unfathomable 

M  mystery,  linking  the  wealthy  society  life  of  New 

b  York,  the  Hindus  of  India  and  the  secret  police 

M  in  the  pursuit  of  a  Sacred  Temple  diamond,  the 

g  "Maharanee." 

a  The  story  opens  in  the  glittering  "Horseshoe" 
&  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York, 
s  The  strands  holding  a  magnificent  diamond  col- 
g  lar  about  the  throat  of  a  beautiful  woman  sud- 
E  denly  snap  and  the  precious  stones  scatter  in  a 
S  shower  over  the  box.  A  guest  steps  on  the  "Ma- 
ra haranee"  and  it  crumbles  to  dust  beneath  his 
S  heel — a  paste  imitation — the  original  had  been 
g  stolen — but  how,  where,  when  and  what  became 
M  of  it?  A  wonderful  story,  gripping  in  its  inter- 
M  est,  with  love,  hate,  deceit,  integrity — all  inter- 
a  mingled  in  human  intensity. 

M        Our  readers  want  the  best  and  so  American 

M  Farming  has  bought  the  serial  rights  to  this  story, 

a  which  will  start  in  an  early  issue.    You  don't 

M  want  to  miss  it.    If  your  subscription  has  ex- 

s  pired,  or  is  about  to  expire,  renew  now  so  you 

a  won't  miss  a  single  chapter. 
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VISIT 

California's 
Expositions 

Via 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

and  Great  Northern  Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 

Low  round  trip  farus^ — liberal  stopovers. 
Daily  transcontinental  trains  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul  or  Minne- 
apolis to  North  Pacific  Coast  Points  through 
the  Scenic  Highway. 

Enroute  Stop  at 
Wonderful  Tellowsloae  National  Park 
Nature's  Own  World's  Exposition 
Enter  via  Gardiner  Gateway  reached  only 
by  Northern  Pacific  Ry.   View  the  strange 
phenomena     and     unequalled     beauty  of 
wonderland.     Personally  escorted   tours  to 
and  through  the  Park  during  the  season. 
Send  at  once  for  free  Expositions  folder, 
travel  literature,   and  information  and 
let  us  assist   you    in   planninj;  your  1915 
"Made  in  America"  vacation. 

A.  M.  CLELAND.  Gen'l  Pass.  Ageni 
&3fl  Northern  Pacific  Ry, 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION! 


Standard  Typewriter 
at  less  than  half  origi- 
nal price.  Every  farmer 
who  writea  letters 
needs  a  typewriter. 
Standard 

L.  C.  SMITH 

(200,000  in  use) 

This  beautiful  visible 
writing   typewriter  with 

every    late  feature  and   

modem  operating  convenience  at  less  than  half  the 
original  price.  Complete  operatinpr  instructions  Free 
BO  you  or  any  member  of  your  family  ran  mi 'icily  learn  to  ope- 
rate it.    I  want  to  Bend  you  full  partirulan*  about  my  special 

FARM  CREDIT  PLAN 

exptatnin^r  how  you  con  iret  thla  well  known  trunrantf^ed  typ^ 
writer  on  fivi- days  Free  Trial  and  on  your  own  U-rma.  Just 
eend  mi?  your  nam«  and  address  ff-r  ounplrto  detailed  de- 
Bcription  of  typowriter  and  special  credit  plan.  Address 
H.  A.  SMITH,  702,  231  N.  5th  Ave..  Chlcago.lll. 


WEATHER 

BUREAU 


FORECAST  18  HOURS  IN  ADVANCE 

Indispensable  to  the  FARMER  in  hand- 
ling bis  crops  and  shipping  his  stock.  A 
new  instrument  combining  an  accurate 
thermometer  and  a  reliable  barometer. 
Will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  You 
will  Know  Tomorrow's  Weather  Today. 


w 


Forecasts  Weather 


EATHEROMETER 


Hours  in  Advance 


Formerly  S3.00.  Now  $1.00.  Send  Us  No 
Money,  Send  your  order  and  Weather- 
ometer  will  be  sent  C.  0.  D.,  Parcel  Post, 
or  if  you  prefer,  enclose  $1.00  bill. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory. 
GERMANIA  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
Dept.  39,  Mailers  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


:''Fish  Bite 


like  hungry  wolves,  any 
season,  if  vou  bait  with 
Maglc-Fish-Lure. 
Best  bait  known  for  attractinK  all  kinds  of 
flsh.  Write  today  for  my  free  booklet  and 
special  offer  of  one  box  to  help  Introduce  It. 
J.  F.  Gregory,  Dept.  140,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A  Practical  Farm  Acconnt  Becord  Card. 

What  Farm  Records  Show  Us 

By  Prof  O.  R.  Johnson,  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 


A STUDY  of  the  illustration  of  an 
account  here  given  will  show  us 
the  essentials  of  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  farm  enterprises.  One  of 
the  first  values  we  derive  from  a  rec- 
ord is  the  learning  of  what  constitutes 
receipts  and  expenses.  Under  expenses 
we  have  the  following:  Labor,  feed, 
and  incidentals,  like  veterinary  fees, 
shoeing,  medicine  purchased,  seed 
used,  fertilizers,  etc.  Under  receipts 
we  have  the  meat  or  crop  produced  and 
such  by-products  as  milk,  butter,  wool, 
eggs,  manure,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
above  we  have  expenses  which  we 
sometimes  call  "overheads."  These  in- 
clude interest  on  investment,  taxes,  de- 
preciation, the  upkeep  of  fences,  build- 
ings, tools,  etc.,  and  a  few  others. 
These  indirect  expenses  must  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  farm  enterprises 
for  the  year.  In  other  words,  the  en- 
terprises, in  addition  to  paying  all  di- 
rect expenses,  must  pay  these  indirect 
expenses  also  if  they  are  profitable 
operations. 

To  get  all  expense  items  for  the  year 
we  must  have  three  kinds  of  records — 
financial,  or  cash  receipts  and  expenses; 
labor,  or  work  put  in  on  the  different 


parts  of  the  farm,  and  feed  fed  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  stock.  You  will  no- 
tice that  in  the  illustration  given  all 
three  of  these  records  are  used. 

In  addition  to  showing  us  what  the 
receipts  and  expenses  of  an  enterprise 
are,  the  records  show  us,  first  of  all, 
which  enterprises  are  making  us  a 
profit  and  which  ones  are  proving  un- 
profitable. We  would  not  consider  for 
a  moment  carrying  a  farm  enterprise 
which  does  not  pay  its  way  in  some 
form.  We  probably  will  not  know 
whether  an  enterprise  is  paying  us  for 
our  work — paying  interest  on  invest- 
ment and  giving  us  any  profit  in  addi- 
tion, unless  we  have  some  such  record 
of  that  enterprise.  After  we  have  stud- 
ied our  different  enterprises  from  the 
standpoint  of  profit  or  loss  a  closer 
study  will  give  us  the  factors  which 
determine  that  profit  or  loss.  We  have 
found,  for  instance,  that  a  farm  horse 
works  about  1,200  hours  per  year  on 
an  average — 100  hours  per  month.  If  it 
costs  $90  per  year  to  keep  that  horse 
our  labor  will  cost  us  1%  cents  per 
hour.  If  our  horse  only  works  1,000 
hours  per  year  the  labor  cost  would  be 
increased  to  9  cents  per  hour.  Our 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  OF  ONE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMBB  AND  STOCKMAN 

Farming  Is  Just  as  much  a  business  as  any  other  manufacturing  enterprise  and  the 
farmer  who  Is  making  his  farm  pay  Is  Just  as  much  of  a  business  man  as  Is  the  manager  of 
a  factory  In  town  or  city.  In  these  days  of  Intensive  tillage,  live  stock  husbandry  and  high- 
priced  labor,  many  farmers  are  equipping  one  of  the  rooms  of  their  homes  as  an  ofllce  in 
which  they  may  make  and  keep  careful  records  of  their  business  and  plan  the  work  of 
their  farms.  This  Is  the  equipment  which  one  well-known  Wisconsin  farmer  has  In  his  offloe: 
A  roll-top  desk,  an  office  chair,  a  typewriter,  vertical  letter  files,  sectional  bookcase,  farm 
paper  rack,  telephone,  dictionary  and  stand,  and  bulletin  boxes — In  fact  everything  to  fa- 
cilitate good,  sound  commercial  transactions. 
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It  Took  15  Years  to^ 
Prepare  for  My  New 
5%  Prof  it  Of  f  cr| 


records  will  show  us  that  there  are 
many  of  our  horses  that  are  not  work- 
ing even  1,000  hours  per  year,  and  this 
means  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  work  which  those  horses  are  do- 
ing. This  will  cause  us  to  make  an 
effort  to  so  plan  our  work  that  we  can 
use  our  horses  a  maximum  number  of 
hours  per  year.  One  farm  showed  by 
its  record  that  there  were  many  weeks 
during  the  year  when  the  horses  did 
not  work  at  all.  It  does  not  take  many 
such  weeks  to  make  the  labor  cost  run 
up  pretty  high. 

A  similar  study  can  be  made  of  the 
work  which  our  men  put  in.  If  we  have 
a  workman  on  the  farm  it  is  very  im- 
portant, from  the  standpoint  of  the 
cost  per  hour  of  his  work  that  he  put 
in  full  days  and  regular  time.  We  will 
find  many  days  when  we  do  not  even 
put  in  one-half  time.  The  average  time 
put  in  per  workday  on  some  Missouri 
farms,  where  the  men  are  hard  workers 
and  work  probably  as  long  days  as  any 
of  us  would  care  to  was  9.9  hours. 
This  does  not  bear  out  the  statement 
that  we  work  twelve  or  fifteen  hours 
per  day  on  the  farm.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  days  in 
summer  and  winter  that  we  do  not 
work  very  long.  If  we  expect  to  get 
our  labor  at  a  minimum  figure  we  must 
expect  to  use  that  labor  a  maximum 
number  of  hours  per  year,  for  it  costs 
just  so  much  to  hire  a  workman.  The 
cost  of  man  labor  under  average  con- 
ditions, where  the  wage  is  from  $22  to 
$25  per  month  and  board,  is  about  14 
cents  per  hour — the  average  workman 
working  about  3,000  hours  per  year. 

Another  thing  which  the  record  will 
show  us  is  the  importance  of  the  labor 
cost  in  connection  with  the  growing  of 
farm  crops.  The  labor  cost  is  the  larg- 
est single  item  in  connection  with  farm 
crops,  and  many  of  us  do  not  charge 
our  crops  average  wage  rates  for  the 
work  we  put  in  on  them.  The  cost  is 
about  $14.50  on  $100  land,  with  money 
at  5  per  cent,  to  grow  an  acre  of  corn. 
More  than  one-half  this  charge  is  the 
labor  charge. 

With  man  labor  costing  us  14  cents 
per  hour  and  horse  labor  between  8 
and  9  cents  on  the  average  farm,  we 
can  appreciate  the  importance  of  one 
man  working  a  good  many  horses  and 
using  large  tools,  thus  saving  man 
labor  because  of  its  expensiveness. 

Were  time  allowed  there  are  many 
other  things  which  we  might  show 
from  a  good  farm  record,  but  the  above, 
I  believe,  shows  to  a  sufficient  degree 
the  vital  importance  of  some  sort  of 
record  in  connection  with  farm  opera- 
tions. 


OILING  PUBLIC  ROADS 

That  it  is  of  little  use  to  oil  a  road 
unless  it  has  been  well  prepared,  prop- 
erly crowned  so  that  it  sheds  water  and 
then  evened  and  packed  until  its  sur- 
face is  firm  and  smooth,  is  the  state- 
ment sent  out  by  the  technical  service 
bureau  of  Iowa  State  College  in  its 
first  bulletin  for  city  and  road  officials. 
Since  the  object  of  oiling  is  to  lay  the 
dust,  the  oiling  should  be  done  when 
there  is  no  dust  on  the  road..  As  the 
oil  renders  the  surface  of  the  road  par- 
tially impervious  to  water,  all  uneven 
places  which  might  catch  and  hold  rain 
and  make  mudholes  must  be  avoided. 
It  this  is  done,  only  long  continued  wet 
weather  will  soften  a  properly  oiled 
street  to  any  extent,  and  the  road  will 
not  only  be  dust  free,  but  will  stand  up 
under  bad  conditions. 

The  latter  part  of  May  and  during 
June  are  the  favorable  parts  of  the  year 
to  prepare  a  street  for  oiling.  After 
the  roadway  has  been  shaped  with  a 
grader  it  will  undergo  a  period  of  set- 
tling, and  will  need  filling  in  places 
before  it  is  ready  for  oiling. 


Let  me  tell  you  the  story.  Let  me 
show  you  how  I  have  turned  the  best 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
the  best  sales  system  in  the  vehicle 
line  to  making  high-grade  vehicles  for 
vou  at  unheard-of  low  prices. 

Spilt  Hiclcory 
Veliicies 


have  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
high  quality.  That's  because  for  15  years' 
I  have  made  them  of  second  growth  hick- 
ory, split,  not  sawed.  Now,  my  quality  is 
higher  than  ever,  but  I  have  worked  out  my  new  5% 
plan  to  split  prices  lower  than  I  ever  could  before. 

30  Days'  Road  Test 
2  Years'  Guarantee 


That's  the  way  I  back  up  the 
ory  Buggfies.  I  send  them  to 
test  on  your  own  roads.  If 
the  quality  isn't  there,  you 
send  the  buggy  back  and 
I  pay  all  the  freight  both 
ways.  If  you  see  the  qual- 
ity andkeepthe  buggy,  my 
two  years'  guarantee  pro- 
tects you. 

Get  the  Boole 

Read  the  new  price  splitting  offers.    See  150 
of  the  latest,  niftiest  styles  that  ever  rolled  over 
the  road— and  over 200  illustrations.   Send  your 
name  on  a  postcard  and  I'll  mail  the  big  buggy 
boolt  and  also  my  new  70  page  Harness  book, 
both  free.  Address 

The  Obio  Carriage  Mfg.  CoJ 
station  127  Columbus,  Ohio' 


Only 

39 


quality  of  Split  Hick- 
you  for  a  hard-road 


Buggy  Bargains 

-Gel  Our  Big 
Booli 


See  How 

We  Save  You  $25 

and  up.     Buy  of  the 
manufacturer  direct  from  factory^ 

Shows  Over  200 
Newest  Styles 

Reduced  Prices  for  1915   

Most  liberal  offer.  We  sell  direct  to  users  only.  No  agent 
^na  Harness,  too.  Largest  manufacturers  in  world  selling  direct.  Elkhart 
65  Styles        ^owners  everywhere.   Large  output  —  one  small 
profit— big  saving  to  you.   FREE  book  tells 
all.   Postal  brings  it. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mlg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


60 

Free  Trial 


^StJ  SAVE 


nu"y^°"BOHONG«r'o"i:  BUGGYl 

My  free  Buggy  Bargain  Book  tells  you  how  I  i 
save  you  this  money.  I  build  these  unequalled! 
buggies  in  roy  factory.  Improved  machinery 
and  skilled  workmen  make  low  manufacturing  , 
costs  You  get  the  advantage  m  a  rock  bottom  I 
price.  When  you  buy  my  buggy  I  put  money  ' 
in  your  pocket. 

BOOK  gSaSl  FREE 

A  big  180-paee  red-hot  book.  Most 
complete  buggy  and  harness  catalog 
ever  issued.  lUuslrated 
in  colors  from  photographs. , 
Tells  about  my  factory  tests.  , 
Explains  my  30-day  free  road  , 
trial  and  my  unlimited  guarantee 
on  workmanship  and  material. 

Send  postal  for  this  FREE  | 
book  today. 


FREE 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

Glea8oii'8  Horse  Book  a  large 
handsome  book  of  400  pages, 
printed  on  pure  white  paper 
in  large  clear  type,  bound  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  186 
full  plates  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
bookever  published,  produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  I'rof.  Gleason  has  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, Education,  Teaching 
Tricks.  How  to  Buy.  Feeding, 
Breeding,  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing, How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness, Oare,  complete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 
the  Diseates  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal.  Thiione 
partalon©  isworth  many  times  the  value  of  the  book  and 
will  save  hone  ownert  hundreds  of  dollar*  every  .year. 


^p-pP  Ba  Gleason^s  flbrse  Booksent  free  and  pre* 
Vn  n  paid  for  two  1-year  subscriptions  at  26o 

each  or  one  2-year  subscription  at  BOc.  New  or  renewal. 
Amorlcan  Farming, 537S.  Dearborn  S«.,Chlca|0 

Qtsm  vrind  and  Mt  «rateb.  gmraalAtttf 
8  ywirs.  for  MlhTiff  20  art  and^rati^'' 
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DOWN  GO  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
PRICES  AGAIN  ! 

You  still  get  the  same  high  quality  New 
Galloway  Bath-in-Oil  Crewn  Separa- 
tor  that  has  swept  the  field  before  It 
because  of  its  clean  skimi 

perfect  mechanical  design.  

oval  sanitary  surfaces,  and  y 
of  built-in  separ- 
ator usei 
I  honest  » 
]  isfaction. 

It  is  made  so  grood 
I  in  our  own  f  acto- 
■iee  that  I  will  sen- 
t  anywhere  without 
an  expert  to  set  it  up 
for  a  ninety-day  test 
ag-ainst  any  make 
,  kind  that 

sells  for 
twice  as 
nd  let  yoa  be  the  judge 
I  These  new   mfd-aummer  cut  and 
slashed  prices  last  until  we  have 
Bold  8700,  because  this  la  the  fac- 
tory capacity  from  now  to  July 
4th.     Write  today.     Do  not  buy 
a  cream  separator  of  any  make  or 
kind  or  at  any  price  until  you  nrst 
get  these  new*  low.  mid-Bummer 
prices. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

J  Box  1913,  Waterloo,  la 

I  Shipped  from  Chi  raco.  Wat- 
I  erioo,  KanssB  Citv^  Council 
1  Bluffs  or  Minneapolis^  


SENSATIONAL  OFFER 

— 30  Days'  FreeTrial"" 


A  New  Scientific  Invention  !  Just  the  chum  you 
need  and  to  prove  it  we  will  ship  it  to  you  and  let  yoa 
try  it  30  days.  Don't  send  a  cent  until  the  30  days 
are  up.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  then^  send^it  back 
and  you  wilj  not  be  out  a  penny,  "  '  ' 
express  cEarges. 


We'll  Btand  return 


The  LEADER  Churn 

Simple,  compact,  convenient.  Removes  the 
drudgery  of  ciiuming-day.  Gets  all  the  but- 
fat,  makes  more  and  better  butter.  Runs 
easy;  saves  effort.  Easy  to  clean. 
Churns  in  Two  Minutes 

New  scientific  principle.  A  few  easy 
turns  of  the  crank  brinfiTB  the  butter.  A 
child  can  operate  it. 

Order  From  This  Ad 


Jufit  r.!Hc.>  a  check 
nt.  SiK'n  your  nar 


[•  the  ei^e  yoa 


will  ship  the  chum  tomorrow 

Chuma  Over  Half  Bated  Capacity 

□ 3  Gal.  Size  | — 1  5  Gal.  Slz«    I     I  8  Gal.  Size 
$3.50       LJ      $3.75       LJ  $4.25 
Our  prices  $2l(:s3  than  agents  charge  for  other  makes. 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  100.  Abingdon,  III. 


Economy  Calves 


You  can  now  food  a  calf  for  the  first  fi' 
months  of  his  life  for  less  than  half  tin- 
cost  of  the  milk  he  would  consume  in  the  old 
way.   Do  this  with 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

J  This  meal  has  been  known  as  the  complete  milk  eub- 
"stitute  since  the  year  1800.  Very  easily  prepared. 
It  prevents  scouring  promotes  a  strong  rapid  growtn 
and  m;ike3  a  better  cow. 

Write  for  Actual  Figures  ""r^n^". 

that  show  yn\i  how  to  increase  your  calf  prolits.  The 
new  data  will  be  sent  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 
Blatchf  ord  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept3715  Waukegan.lll. 


Make  Money  with  Bees 

Bees  are  IntereRtlng  and  profitahle  and  no  trouble  to 
keep.    "Fads  About  Bees"  tells  you  how.  a  simple  and 
excellent  guide— We  will  send  It  free  for  one  new  or  re- 
newal yearlv  subscription  at  2i*  cents. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St. .Chicago 

THAT  DREAMi 


of  yours,  about  enjoyins  life  in  "The  Land  of  Sun- 
shine, Fruit  and  Flowers" — California^ — will  come 
true,  just  as  soon  as  you  desire,  if  you  will  let  me  tell 
you  just  where  you  can  get  good  land,  in  large  or 
small  tracts,  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

Write  plainly  yotu  name  and  address  on  this  ad., 
and  send  it  to  me  TODAY. 


Name. 


Address  

R.  A.  Smith,  CoioBintion  &  Isdostrial 
Atrent,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  Room 
4185  Union  Pacific  Bldx„  Omahe,  Neb. 


Breeding  vs.  Buying 
Cows 

Whether  it  is  better  to  breed  or  to 
buy  cows  depends  greatly  upon  circum- 
stances, but  experience  has  taught  that 
the  most  successful  dairymen  breed 
their  own  cows. 

Good  quality  is  the  point  that  should 
be  aimed  at.  This  can  be  better  ob- 
tained by  breeding  than  by  purchasing 
animals  here  and  there.  In  purchasing, 
the  best  judges  are  frequently  misled 
by  appearances.  As  a  rule  sellers  do 
not  part  with  their  best  cows.  Buyers 
have  a  great  deal  of  picking  to  do, 
and  good  milkers  nearly  always  bring 
their  full  value. 

Be  sure  and  keep  a  bull  that  has 
come  from  a  long  line  of  good  milk- 
producing  stock.  The  purer  bred  he 
is  the  better  he  will  be  and  the  more 
likely  he  will  be  to  transmit  his  good 
qualities  to  his  offspring.  The  heifers 
from  the  best  cows  should  be  reared. 
The  system  of  breeding  allows  the 
dairyman  to  keep  only  the  best  cows 
while  someone  else  gets  the  culls.  If 
the  butcher  secures  them,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  dairymen  in  general. 

Unfortunately  farmers  have  not  as 
yet  been  thoroughly  educated  to  the 
advantage  of  feeding  animals  that  pro- 
duce profitable  results.  Many  inferior 
cows  are  being  milked.  No  keen  btisi- 
ness  man  would  buy  goods  at  a  high 
price  and  sell  them  at  a  loss,  yet  this 
is  practically  what  many  dairymen  do. 
They  purchase  cows  much  above  their 
value,  and  it  costs  more  to  keep  these 
cows  than  the  amount  received  for 
their  milk. 

The  best  way  to  get  good  cows  is  to 
breed  them.  Grade  up  by  keeping  the 
best  sires  and  only  the  heifers  from 
the  most  profitable  cows.  In  this  way 
each  generation  will  be  better  than  the 
last.  Selection  and  rejection  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of 
breeding. — Oscar  Erf,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

CARING  FOR  CALVES. 

Now  that  more  people  are  keeping 
purebred  cattle,  or  at  least  high  grades, 
closer  attention  is  given  to  rearing  the 
calf  properly.  The  cow  shf^uld  be  as- 
sisted by  an  attendant  in  caring  for 
her  new-born  calf.  I  use  a  coarse 
cloth  with  which  to  rub  it  until  it  is 
warm  and  dry.  The  calf  should  al- 
ways be  allowed  to  draw  the  first 
milk  from  its  dam,  as  this  is  very  rich 
in  albumen  and  salts,  and  is  nature's 
laxative.  The  mother's  milk  should  be 
fed  for  at  least  the  first  two  weeks. 
After  the  second  week  skimmilk  may 
be  gradually  substituted  for  whole 
milk,  until  at  the  end  of  fourth  week 
the  calf  is  being  fed  entirely  on  skim- 
inilk  and  calf  meal.  If  separated  milk 
is  used,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give 
any  of  the  foam  as  this  hinders  diges- 
tion and  is  apt  to  bring  on  scours. 

The  pail  from  which  the  calf  drinks 
should  be  washed  and  scalded.  A 
dirty  pail  is  another  cause  of  scours, 
as  are  filthy  pens  and  sleeping  quar- 
ters. In  case  of  any  trouble  of  this 
kind  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  char- 
coal added  to  the  milk  once  a  day  is 
the  best  corrective  I  have  yet  found. 
The  milk  should  be  given  warm  and  as 
near  the  same  temperature  each  time 
as  possible.  Hay  should  be  placed 
within  the  calf's  reach  when  it  is  a 
few  days  old.  It  will  soon  learn  to 
nibble  at  it.  I  have  better  results  by 
feeding  bran  and  ground  oats  equal 
parts,  than  by  using  whole  oats,  which 
many  recommend.  Tepid  water  should 
be    given    once    a    day,    never  cold. 


Calves  should  have  access  to  salt  and 
will  soon  learn  to  lick  it.  Those  who 
do  not  care  for  horns  on  cattle  can 
prevent  their  growth  by  applying  caus- 
tic, after  scraping  the  hair  from  over 
the  button  where  the  horn  will  ap- 
uear. — Charles  Cross,  Wisconsin. 


LESS  VARIATION  IN  CREAM 

One  of  the  most  common  questions 
arising  among  cream  producers  and 
handlers  of  cream  is  how  thick  cream 
should  be  skimmed  when  it  is  to  be 
used  in  butter-making.  Cream  skimmed 
so  as  to  test  between  35  per  cent  and 
40  per  cent  is  of  the  most  desirable 
thickness.  Thick  cream  keeps  better 
than  thin  cream.  There  is  also  not  the 
waste  in  handling  a  smaller  bulk  of 
cream  in  the  way  of  hauling  and  ex- 
press charges;  moreover,  the  skim-milk 
is  kept  on  the  farm  for  feeding  calves 
and  pigs.  If  it  is  too  thick  there  is  a 
loss  in  some  of  the  cream  going  over 
into  the  skim-milk  and  also  a  consider- 
able waste  from  the  amount  of  cream 
that  will  adhere  to  cans  and  utensils. 

A  uniform  richness  of  cream  may  be 
obtained  at  each  separation  by  using 
the  same  amount  of  water  or  skim-milk 
when  flushing  the  bowl;  by  keeping  the 
cream  screw  the  same;  by  running  the 
separator  at  the  same  uniform  speed; 
by  having  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
the  same  each  time;  by  keeping  a  uni- 
form inflow  to  the  bowl;  by  washing 
the  separator  thoroughly  after  using. 

Exactly  the  same  butterfat  test  can- 
not be  expected  every  time,  as  there 
are  other  factors  affecting  results.  But 
a  close  following  of  these  checks  on  va- 
riation will  work  wonders  toward  get- 
ting a  uniform  thickness  of  cream 
throughout  the  season. 


COST  OF  AYRSHIRE  MILK 

At  a  meeting  called  by  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Ver- 
mont Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to 
see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to 
bring  the  price  of  milk  paid  the  pro- 
ducer arid  that  paid  the  consumer 
nearer  together  I  prepared  a  report  of 
20  cows  and  heifers  selected  at  random 
from  the  official  lists,  being  as  I  be- 
lieved just  an  average  run  of  Ayrshire 
herds.  I  figured  the  cost  by  the  data 
recommended  by  the  commissioner 
with  complete  list  of  all  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  keeping  of  the  herd. 
The  result  showed  that  the  twenty 
Ayrshire  cows  averaged  4,725  quarts  of 
3.98  per  cent  milk  at  an  average  cost 
for  feed  consumed  of  $80.15.  The  addi- 
tional cost  amounted  to  $133.65,  making 
the  average  cost  of  production  amounH 
to  2.83  cents  per  quart  or  about  $1.42 
per  100  nounds  of  milk.  The  average 
Ayrshire  cow  produces  high  quality  of 
milk  at  a  low  price  per  quart. — C.  M. 
Winslow,  secretary,  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Two  cows  in  the  Nebraska  University 
farm  herd  a  short  time  ago  looked  very 
much  alike.  The  average  feed  of  one 
for  two  years  cost  $64.15.  The  average 
feed  for  the  other  was  35  cents  a  year 
more.  The  one  that  it  cost  $64.15  to 
feed  produced  about  $10  a  year  more 
than  she  cost.  The  one  that  it  cost  35 
cents  a  year  more  to  feed  returned  five 
times  the  income  of  the  other  above 
cost  of  feed.  Not  even  the  dairy  ex- 
perts could  have  guessed  that.  The 
way  they  found  out  was  to  weigh  and 
test  the  milk.  As  a  small  milk  tester 
and  scales  cost  but  a  few  dollars,  this 
practice  can  be  carried  on  by  any 
farmer. 
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Eradicating  Hog  Cholera 

Anti-hog-cholera  serum  is  effective  in 
preventing  this  disease,  and  where  the 
outbreak  is  new  its  use  will  save  a  high 
proportion  of  animals  already  infected. 
In  case  of  an  outbreak,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  serum  be  administered  at 
once,  as  the  chances  are  good  that  only- 
few  animals  are  infected,  and  the  sav- 
ing of  hogs  will  be  greatly  increased. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  double  treat- 
ment is  most  effective  and  it  secures 
immunity  from  cholera  for  the  life  of 
the  animal.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
for  a  licensed  veterinarian  to  give  this 
treatment.  Consequently,  a  farmer 
wanting  his  hogs  inoculated  should  call 
the  veterinarian  he  wishes  to  do  the 
work. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hog 
cholera  it  is  recommended  that  wher- 
ever a  case  appears  that  the  owners  of 
animals  on  adjoining  farms  also  have 
them  treated,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves and  to  throw  a  protecting  ring 
around  the  infected  spot.  If  this  is 
done  the  disease  can  be  checked  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  was  handled. 

Where  a  case  of  hog  cholera  has  oc- 
curred or  where  the  double  treatment 
das  been  used,  especial  care  should  be 
taken  to  clean  up  and  disinfect  the 
premises  thoroughly.  This  should  all 
be  done  within  thirty  (30)  days.  All 
sheds  should  be  raked  out  and  the  lit- 
ter burned,  then  make  a  strong  solution 
of  a  good  disinfectant,  such  as  the 
/eterinarian  will  recommend.  Sprinkle 
his  thoroughly  in  the  hog  houses,  sheds 
md  other  places  where  the  sun  cannot 
each.  Careful  attention  to  the  matter 
3f  cleaning  up  will  prevent  most  of  the 
ipread  of  the  disease. 

Any  man  engaged  in  producing  hogs 
IS  one  of  his  main  sources  of  income 
vill  find  it  profitable  to  give  his  herd 
j  he  double  treatment,  then  at  one  time 
|;very  spring  or  fall  as  the  litters  of 
Digs  are  weaned,  give  them  the  double 
reatment.  The  cost  is  very  light  at  this 
I  ime  and  the  pigs  are  absolutely  insured 
igainst  cholera  for  their  life. — Frank  H. 
Demaree,  Grundy  County  Farm  Advis- 
)r  and  Agent  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
i  ulture.   

DEEDING  VALUE  OF  SKIM  MILK 
AND  WHEY 

Skim  milk  makes  about  the  best  feed 
or  young  calves  and  pigs,  if  properly 
upplemented  with  other  constituents, 
it  is  very  rich  in  protein  and  ash  con- 
itituents  and  requires  a  carbonaceous 
ood  to  balance  it;  corn  meal  and 
round  oats  should  make  a  very  desir- 
ble  supplement.  Its  value  should  be 
ibout  25  cents  per  hundred.  On  the 
ther  hand,  whey  is  of  a  very  different 
alue  and  composition  in  feeding  young 
nimals.  The  fat,  protein  and  a  por- 
ion  of  the  ash  constituents  have  been 
emoved,  leaving  the  milk  sugar.  Thus 
:  would  seem  that  whey  would  be  a 
ery  good  supplement  to  skim  milk, 
lowever,  these  are  too  bulky  to  be  con- 
idered  alone.  Whey  naturally  blends 
/ith  such  feeds  as  alfalfa,  ground  oats 
ind  blood  meal,  and  when  well  balanced 
hould  be  worth  about  10  cents  per 
undred.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
10  much  dilution  with  water.  In  feed- 
ig  either  whey  or  skim  milk  it  is  rec- 
mmended  to  give  about  3  to  5  pounds 
f  either  one  of  these  to  1  pound  of 
rain.  This  proportion  has  given  best 
insults. 


^Mention  this  paper  when  you  buy. 
'ou  will  help  us  and  also  give  your- 
elf  a  boost. 


In  North  Dakota  it  was  proved  by 
,ie  Pork  Production  Contest  that  the 
.heapest  gains  were  made  when  the 

ogs  were  grown  on  pasture  and  corn 

ogged-down. 


The  Next  Time  You  SeeTHIS 
in  Your  HoqLot  Send  fori 

THIS  1 


SEIVO 
NO  MONEV 

When  your  hofs  rub  against  fence  posts,  build- 


^Sava  $2  to  912  on  EACH 
VI  Post  at  these  Cut  Prices— 

■  Pay  if  Pleased 

■  t  Post  •  7.75  I  3  Po«t«  S21.75 

■  2  Posts    t5.0O  I  4  Posta  28.00 

■  1  Gal.  of  Mediemtod  Oil  FRBE  with 

■  each  Post,   f^eiefat  charges  paid. 


.-   ,   -  .    keep 

yoor  animala  thin— stunt  their  growth— Bap  their  vitality  and  invite 
cholera  and  other  contagious  diseases  on  to  your  farm.   Dips  are 
helpful  but  expensive— often  dangerous  and  always  troublesome. 
Why  not  let  your  hogs  rid  themselves  of  lice,  mange  and  other  skin  diseases 
in  the  natural  way.    Let  them  rub  against  a  Eowe  New  Idea  Rubbing  Post 
80  days  at  my  risk.  I'll  furnish  ths  Posts  and  the  Oil  and  pay  the  freight. 
The  trial  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  Yon  simply  watch  results  and  pay  if  pleased. 

Rowe's  ide:  Rubbing  Posts 

are  simpler,  safer,  more  durable  and  more  economical  than  any  other— use  any 
kind  of  oil,  crude  or  medicated.   Have  no  valves,  nothing  togetout  of  order, 
work  in  all  kinds  of  weather  the  year  round.   Dirt  can't  clog  them  as  it  does 
valve  and  cylinder  machines.    Kain  can't  wash  out  oil.    No  oil  wasted. 
3  Ever*  drop  is  applied  as  needed  right  on  the  itch  when  the  hog  rubs.  Pigs 
I  of  all  sizes  and  ages  can  rub  on  these  posts  and  keep  vermin-free  and  liealthy. 
I  Three  rubbing  bars  to  each  Post.  One  Post  accommodates  30  hogs. 

Try  Them  30  Days  FREE— Pay  if  Pleased 

Just  write  and  tell  me  how  many  Posts  yon  want  to  try  30  days  at  my  risk.  I'll 
furnish  the  Machines,  Oil,  everything  and  even  pay  the  freight  to  prove  my 
claims.  Send  no  money.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  if  you 
prefer  write  for  big  illustrated  folder  today. 

AlvinV.iiowe.Pret.,ROWE  MFG.  CO.,  e42lilerirSt.,  GALESBURG,ILL. 

\  Also  Makers  of  famous  Can't-Sag  Cats*  (2) 


Save  Your  Ho^s 


^Free 
Trial 


Prevent  Sickness 
and  Skin  Diseases 

Get  this  latest  and  best  Hog  Lubricator. 
Works  on  absolutely  new  principle.  No 

Valves,  Springs,  Wheels  or  Gears.  Lice, 
Nits,  Mange  and  other  Vermin-caused  Skin 
Diseases  can  be  cured  and  prevented  with 

Meyer's  Hog  Lubricator 

Saves  your  Hogs  by  keeping  them  clean  and 
healthy.  Effective  for  Cholera,  and  Hoof  and 
Mouth  Disease.  Prevents  Worms  by  Hogs  eat- 
ing our  specially  prepared  Antiseptic  and  Disin- 
fectant Hog  Oil.  Saves  Money— uses  less  oil 
than  any  other  oiler.  No  upkeep  expense— first 
cost  lowest.   Guaranteed  by  $lO,O00  Bond. 

Nothing  to  Wear  or  Get  Out  of  Order 

Write  for  30  Day  Free  Trial  Offer.  Agents  Wanted 

THE  IMEYER  CORPORATION 

I  32  Main  Street  Morton,  111. 


CAN'T  LOSE  THEM. 


No  matter  bow  far  an  ani- 
tnal  may  stray  there  is  no 

Suestion  of  ownership  or 
meet  of  loss  U  aarked  with  our 


StayThere' 

Ear 

Markepsa 


Being  made  of  aluminum 
they  are  the  llghlesi, strong* 
eat  and  brightest  ear  tags 

made.    Will  not  larnlsh,  

rusi  nor  corrode.  'Will  notteareolandcannotbe  rubbstf 
oil.  Nothing  to  catch  on  feed  troughs,  etc.  Easily  set  in  any 
Dart  of  ear.    Best  and  most  dursbis  marker  msdSa 

For  free  sample,  catalog  and  prices  address 
Wlleoi  t  Hirriif  Wi.  Co..         1728  Annilate  «ve.,  CblciEi.  III. 


Hog  Book 

FREE 


Questions  on  Swine  Raising  witli  Answers" 

w  a  valuable  book  for  any  one  who  raises  hogs.  It  tella 
about  the  Breeds  —  Breeding  —  Feeding  —  Pasturing  — 
Diseases— Formula  for  Hog-Tonic  and  a  store  of  miscel- 
laneous information — all  arranged  under  headings. 
Every  farmer  and  hog  raiser  sliould  have  a  copy. 
17017 17  We  have  a  limited  number  of  these  book<i 
*  i^*-"*-"  and  while  they  last  will  send  a  copy  free  and 
istpaid  for  one  new  or  renewal  yearly  subscription  at  25  cts. 
0  our  long  term  subscribers,  and  others  who  want  a  copy, 
we  will  send  the  book  postpaid  for  10c  silver  or  stamps 
(coin  preferred.)  Send  early.  Supply  limited. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  Si..  Chiftago 

nnVC  Wbo  are  honest  and  reliable  can  earn  valuable 
U\J  I  iJ  premiums  collecting  names  for  ui.  Write  today 
MODERNiNAME  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.696,  Mllii»aukee,Wla. 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  ( 


Fotany  Size—Diteci  ftom  Facioty 


m  You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
m  saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
m  more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

'«24  't";e'  n=j  butterfly 

"    No.  2  Junior — a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.   We  also  make  four  other 
slzesup  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tanit  —  Oil 
Dathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Easy  Tum- 
ing^Sanilary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 'aS° 

You  can  hare  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  seeforyourself 
how  eaBlIy  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  82  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  talce 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  oflfer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  half.    Write  TODAY, 


Albaugh-DoverCo.,  2278 Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,! 
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Brilliant 
Electric 
Li^ht 

No  matter  where  you  live;  abundant  sup- 
ply of  clean,  clear,  safe,  economical  electric 
light  always  on  tap  when  you  mstall  a 
UNIVERSAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

Complete  systems  as  low  as  $265.  Give 
power  as  well  as  light.  Operate  churn,  sep- 
arator; pump  water;  run  yaciimn  cleaner, 
etc  tree  booklet  tells  all.  Write  today. 
We  also  make  all  kinds  of  storage 
batteries.   Dealers  ev^  

Untvtrsal  Battery 

!0  So.  La  Salle 


The  Camera  on  the  Farm 


By  Glenn  G.  Hayes,  Editor 


Gold  Wedding  Ring  FREE 

Send  just  351:  to  pay  fora  a-year  new.  re- 
n<;"»l  or  cutcnsion  subscription  to  our 
I. it'  home  and  story  magazine— and  we 
«ill  tend  you  by  return  mail  this  very 
fine  uK  gold  filled  heavy  band  ring 
"^^^^HB^^       FREE.    Guaranteed  c  years.  Address, 

uouBEuoLu  ecEsr.  WKao,  chicagoi  ill. 


Bolster  Springs 


^_  ake  any  waeon  a  iprinewaeon.  PreTenl 

_     "Tl.maeeto  e^gs.  Iruil.  etc.. on  roail  to  market.  Soon 
cost— produce  bnoBS  more— waijon  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Very  resilient  and  durable.   The  itandard  (prins^t 
America  since  1889.  40  sixes — 6t  any  wagon—  £k 
susuin  load  up  to  S  tons.   If  not  at  dealer's,  1 
write  us.     Catalog  and  fisHul  ol  prool  (ree.  <J, 
MARVn  SfRIM  CO..  MS-HMlSI..  RACHE.  1B._  U 


GUARANTEED 


^Miiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'/^ 

1  TWlliams  Quality  1 

I  Harness! 

5  Made  From  Genuine  No.  1  a 

:  Bark  Tanned  Harness  S 

S  Leather.  3 

5  'T^HE  harness  you  should  E 

5  1   order  to  insure  the  ut-  ~ 

S  most  service  and  satis-  S 

S  faction.    Sold  under  the  s 

—  famous  guarantee  of  Sears,  S 

5  Roebuck  and  Co.     Your  S 

S  money  cannot  buy  greater  S 

E  harness  value  nor  higher  qual-  S 

S  ity.    Turn  to  the  harness  s 

S  pages  of  your  big  General  ~ 

E  Catalog,  or  write  "Harness"  S 

g  on  a  postal  and  mail  today.  z 

I  Seais.RoebuckandCo.  | 

I  Chicago  = 


^jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


iiiiiiiiiiii 
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THE   modern   farm   is   no  longer 
complete  without  a  camera.  The 
shrewd  business  man  who  repre- 
sents in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  that 
sterling    type    called    the  American 
Farmer  buys  a  camera  as  an  investment 
— as  a  tool  for  more  profitable  farming. 
Farm  photography  pays  and  pays  big. 
This  mercenary  viewpoint  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  peculiar  delight  and 
pleasure  everyone  takes  in  pictures  of 
the  familiar  scenes 
and  to-be-remem- 
b  e  r  e  d  situations 
which  one  "snaps" 
on  one's  own  farm. 

Successful  sell- 
ing of  live  stock 
and  farm  products 
is  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  raising 
them.  Finally 
one's  profit  de- 
pends on  what  he 
can  get  for  his 
stufiE.  Here  is 
where  the  camera 
comes  in.  It  will 
do  the  advertising 
and  the  selling  if 
it  is  properly  han- 
dled. For  instance, 
whether  one  is 
selling  a  team  of 
horses,  a  span  of 
mules,  a  bull  and 
three  heifers,  a 
load  of  barrows,  a 
carload  of  fat  lambs, 
seed  corn,  a  set- 
ting of  eggs,  but- 
ter, honey,  a  beech 
tree,  clear  timothy 
hay  or  what  not, 
the  camera  can  be 
called  on  to  be 
first  aid  to  the 
farm  salesman. 
Incidentally,  the 

better  the  farmer,  usually,  the  better 
the  product  he  sells  and  the  more 
effective  work  the  camera  can  do. 
Whether  the  farmer  sells  by  advertis- 
ing in  the  papers,  or  by  writing  letters, 
or  by  driving  over  and  talking  to  the 
buyer  himself,  the  photograph  will 
prove  a  convincing  argument.  Take 
pictures  and  let  them  do  the  selling. 

In  selling  live  stock  the  photograph 
appeals  with  special  effectiveness.  But 
it  is  only  a  beginning  of  the  money- 
making  uses  to  which  the  camera  may 
be  put.  For  instance,  one  farrner 
"snap-shotted"  a  prize  ten-ear  exhibit 
of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  corn  and  used 
the  picture  as  a  model  by  which  to  se- 
lect all  of  his  own  seed.  Another  sent 
to  his  city  commission  man  a  picture 
postcard  of  his  potato-digger  at  work, 
with  this  on  the  back:  "When  shall  I 
haul  them,  and  for  how  much?"  His 
potatoes  were  sold  for  regular  future 
delivery  at  good  profit.  One  could  re- 
cite similar  instances  by  the  hundred. 

Many  farm  folks  show  special  apt- 
ness in  picture-taking.  For  them  a 
profitable  sideline  is  opened  up  in  sell- 
ing farm  photos  to  farm  journals,  pub- 
lishers, etc.  There  is  no  end  to  the  de- 
mand for  good,  interesting,  story-tell- 
ing pictures.  This  is  an  age  of  pictures 
and  picture-makers  find  profitable  em- 
ployment. 

Another  thing:  every  farm  has  a  his- 
tory— usually  a  human  interest  story  of 
vital  throb.  The  farm  camera  preserves 
it.  This  is  of  no  mean  importance  and 
remains  a  source  of  constant  satisfac- 
tion. How  much  would  you  not  give 
for  a  picture  of  old  dog  Tray  that  used 
to  be  at  your  boyish  heels  in  the  woods 
and  fields  of  childhood?    Or  old  Dob- 


bin that  could  drive  himself  when 
hitched  to  your  new  buggy  and  that 
really  helped  you  win  the  girl?  Money 
could  not  buy  his  picture  if  you  had  it. 
Perhaps  your  boys  are  boys  now  where 
once  you  were;  perhaps  your  girls  are 
like  their  mother  used  to  be.  Let  them 
alone  with  a  camera  and  they  will  com- 
pile their  own  pictorial  histories.  And 
if  you  don't  watch  out  they'll  get  you 
into  most  of  the  chapters,  too. 

On  the  farm  we 
find  constantly  in- 
creasing uses  for 
the  camera — both 
for  profit  and  for 
pleasure. 

The  cameras  of 
today  are  mechan- 
istic triumphs. 
Any  one  can  take 
good  pictures. 
The  underlying 
rules  of  photog- 
raphy are  few  and 
easy  to  learn.  The 
snapshot  has  made 
the  camera  an  in- 
strument for  the 
use  of  all.  After 
one  has  taken  suc- 
cessful snapshots 
and  hankers  for 
new  worlds  to 
conquer  he  can  go 
into  the  subject  as 
far  as  he  likes. 
This  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  farm 
photography. 

On  the  farm  I 
think  we  should 
both  develop  and 
print  our  pictures. 
There  is  a  thrill 
about  developing 

 films  and  watching 

the  negative  "come 
out"  before  one's  very  eyes  that  I 
would  not  miss  for  anything.  The  only 
thing  that  can  approach  it  in  interest  is 
printing  the  pictures  from  the  negative. 
It  is  all  so  very  simple  and  easy  now 
that  any  one  can  do  it. 

The  main  thing  in  taking  farm  pic- 
tures is  to  start.  After  that  it  grows 
on  one.  It  opens  up  a  whole  new  world 
of  interests.  If  one  develops  a  special 
knack  and  wants  to  rank  among  the 
"camera  fiends,"  well  and  good.  There 
is  no  place  where  they  are  more  wel- 
come than  on  the  American  farm.  They 
will  find  special  studies  of  constantly 
increasing  interest.  For  instance,  there 
is  animal  photography — a  study  in  it- 
self. Perhaps  we  shall  go  into  detail 
about  it  in  American  Farming. 

Springtime  is  the  ideal  season  to  start 
camera  work  on  the  farm.  Spring  is 
the  season  of  the  young  things  and 
new  things,  always  subjects  of  never- 
failing  interest.  Try  it  and  see.  And 
if  you  get  good  pictures,  why  not  give 
American  Farming  a  chance  to  print 
them  so  that  all  of  our  big  family  can 
see  the  results  of  your  work?  But 
whatever  you  do,  make  use  of  the  cam- 
era on  your  own  farm. 


Prizes  For  Photographs 


American  Farming  offers  the  follow- 
ing prises  for  the  most  iitteresting 
farm  scenes  received  each  month. 
First  prise,  $2;  second  prise,  $!; 
third  prise,  50  cents.  Pictures  may 
be  taken  on  any  farm  subject, 
li'ntc  on  the  back  of  each  photo- 
yraph  its  title,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  sender  and  mail  to  us. 
All  prise  photographs  are  to  become 
our  property  without  further  pay- 
ment. Other  acceptable  photographs 
will  be  purchased  at  so  cents  each 
for  use  in  American  Farming. 


With  all  thy  getting,  get  wisdom, 
said  Solomon,  and  in  the  Book  ofEc- 
clesiasticus  it  is  outlined  thus:  "How 
can  he  get  wisdom  that  boldest  the 
plough  and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad, 
that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in 
their  labors,  and  whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks?  He  giveth  his  mind  to  make 
furrows;  and  is  diligent  to  give  the  kine 
fodder." 
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-  Double  Use  for  The 
Manure  Separator 

Some  of  the  implements  which  are 
found  on  almost  every  farm  are  used 
for  very  short  periods  each  year.  The 
length  of  service  may  not  include  more 
than  three  or  four  weeks.  For  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  year  such  pieces 
either  remain  in  the  open,  or  they  may 
be  given  the  best  of  care  in  a  first- 
class  implement  shed.  Where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  weather  a  rapid  de- 
cline in  value  is  the  result.  Investiga- 
tions have  proven  that  the  depreciation 
for  the  manure  spreader  is  approxi- 
mately 11.67  per  cent  annually.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  this  machine  is 
required  to  carry  a  by-product  which 
contains  more  or  less  moisture,  a  part 
of  the  depreciation  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  decay  of  the  wood  in  the  frame- 
work. If  this  and  similar  pieces  could 
be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  they 
should  last  almost  as  long,  and  in  do- 
ing the  additional  work  the  yearly 
charge  in  connection  with  operation; 
could  be  met  more  fully.  Ordinarily 
the  manure  spreader  is  in  use  at  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  the  field  work 
is  not  demanding  attention.  While  the 
harvest  is  in  progress  it  will  be  found 
idle;  hence,  it  is  available  for  other 
work. 

In  districts  where  field  roots  such  as 
mangolds,  sugar  beets  or  turnips  are 
grown,  the  manure  spreader  may  serve 
as  a  wagon  in  transferring  the  crop 
from  the  field  to  the  root  cellar  or  pit. 
A  simple  adjustment  will  enable  the 
operator  to  save  considerable  time,  as 
well  as  the  task  of  unloading  with  the 
aid  of  a  shovel.  The  cylinder  or 
spreader  is  first  removed  from  the  end 
of  the  box  and  a  suitable  end  board  is 
set  in  place,  the  latter  being  held  by  an 
iron  bar  or  rod.  When  the  load  is 
taken  to  the  cellar,  the  end  board  can 
be  lifted  out  readily  and  the  roots  may 
be  rolled  into  the  trap  door  merely  by 
putting  on  the  crank  which  connects 
with  the  apron  shaft  and  turning  by 
hand  until  the  entire  load  has  been 
emptied.  It  requires  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  deliver  the  load. — L.  A.  More- 
house. 


TRIED-AND-TRUE  WHITEWASH 

Slake  one-half  bushel  of  good  lime 
with  boiling  water  and  strain.  Add  7 
pounds  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
Boil  3  pounds  of  ground  rice-  to  a  thin 
paste  and  stir  in  while  boiling  hot.  If 
rice  is  not  available,  use  ordinary 
starch.  Add  one-half  pound  of  Span- 
ish whiting.  Dissolve  1  pound  of  glue 
by  soaking  in  water,  then  heating  in  a 
double  cooker  until  dissolved.  Add 
this  to  the  mixture.  Thin  to  proper 
consistency  and  apply  hot,  if  possible. 
It  will  require  about  5  gallons  of  water 
for  thinning.  One  pint  of  this  will 
cover  about  one  square  yard.  If  a  very 
white  color  is  desired,  a  little  ultrama- 
rine blue  may  be  added  to  neutralize 
the  yellow.  Various  tints  may  be  made 
i  by  the  addition  of  suitable  dry  colors. 

I    FARM  BRINGS  $473  PER  ACRE 

W     An  Iowa  farm  of  thirty-two  acres 
'  recently  sold  at  auction  for  $15,150,  or 
$473  per  acre.    The  farm  has  a  good 
house,  a  fair  barn  and  a  silo,  the  im- 
i  provements  in  general  being  fair.  It 
I  has  been  used  for  a  dairy  farm  and  the 
1  purchaser  expects   to   continue   it  as 
such. 


"Try-a-bag"  of  fertilizer.  Our  brands 
are  soluble  and  active,  and  not  only  in- 
crease yield,  but  improve  quality  and 
hasten  maturity.  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
dress American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit  or 
Baltimore. — Advertisement. 
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Prevent 
House  Flies 

Those  Carriers  of  Typhoid  and 
Other  Dangerous  Diseases. 

While  fly  swatters,  sticky  fly  paper, 
fly  traps  and  other  devices  are  effective 
on  the  adult  fly,  the   best  safeguard 
against  this  pest  is  to  prevent  the  fly  eggs  , 
from  hatching.  ^^^ft 
.The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
after  extensive  tests,  recommends  Powdered  Borax  as 
the  most  effective,  economical  and  practical  substance 
for  this  purpose.     (See  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  No.  118) . 

The  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  garbage,  stable  manure  or  other  refuse. 


20  Mule  Team  Borax 

Prevents  Fly  Eggs  from  Hatching 
Directions 

Apply  through  a  fine  sieve  or  floiu-  sifter,  2  ounces 
of  20  Mule  Team  Borax  (the  same  Borax  you  have 
always  used  in  your  home)  to  the  can 
of  garbage,  daily.    Apply  in  the 
same  way,  10  ounces  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  to  8  bushels  of 
fresh  manure,  and  sprinkle 
with  2  to  3  gallons  of  water. 


Sold  by  Dealers 
Everywhere 


every 
label 


Healthy  Hogs 

—  as  a  rule — are  found  in  cleanly  pens;  they  eat  out  of  cleanly 
troughs,  kept  free  from  worms  by  use  of  a  remedial  expelling 
agent  and  a  good  conditioner. 

Neglect  to  take  these  precautions  result  in  sickness,  disease 
attacking  the  entire  lot  and  great  losses. 

Lewis'  Lye 

"  The  Standard  for  Over  SO  Veara  ** 

has  proved  itself,  time  and  again,  the  better  agent  for 
cleansing  living  quarters  of  hogs,  as  an  exterminator 
of  vermin,  and  greater  aid  in  elimination  of  worms. 
As  a  conditioner  it  also  has  the  recommendation  of 
successful  stockmen  everywhere. 

Send  for  booklet,  treating  on  this  subject  and  for  many  other 
uses  of  Lewis'  Lye  on  Farm  and  in  the  Home.  Address 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
Manufacturing  Chemists  PHILADELPHIA 
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Only  *2  Down = 


10  DAYS' 


TRIAL 

n/loney  Back 

If  Diot 
Satisfied 


GUARANTEE 

COMPLETE  With  Case, 


Read  This 

AMAZING  OFFER 


In  Use 


You 


Writes  in  Any  Language 


We  will  send  you  this  won- 
derful new  visible  CHICAGO  Typewriter  on  the  payment  of  only  $2  down, 
let  you  try  it  10  days,  and  if  not  satisfactory  return  it  at  our  expense.   If  you 
like  the  machine  and  want  to  keep  it,  pay  the  balance  monthly  and  when  you 
have  paid  only  $35,  the  typewriter  is  your  property.  We  ship  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory—save you  the  difference  between  $35  and  $100.  We  make  this  offer  so  that  you 
can  see  what  a  practical,  compact  machine  the  CHICAGO  is  and  what  a  big  saving  can 
be  made.  Compare  the  work  of  the  CHICAGO  with  that  of  any  typewriter  made.  Use 
it  all  you  want  to.  Try  it  for  speed  and  all-around  excellence.   Examine  the  exclusive 
patented  features.  See  the  interchangeable  type  wheels,  new  line  space  regulator,  patented 
eraser  plate  and  envelope  addressing  plate.  In  short,  give  the  machine  every  test— try  it  out 
thoroughly,  get  acquainted  with  it— prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  it  will  do  the  work  of  any 
$100  machine  and  then  let  us  know  your  decision. 

Has  the  only  interchangeable  steel  tjrpewheel  that  permits  the  operator  to  write  in  any  language  on  the  same  machine. 
It  is  the  only  machine  on  which  you  can  address  envelopes  without  running  them  through  the  roller.   There  are  90 
characters  and  letter*,  standard  keyboard,  and  you  can  strike  a  dozen  keys  at  once  without  jamming  the  levers  or 
injuring  the  machine.   The  steel  used  is  the  best  obtainable;  the  construction  makes  the  most  compact,  handiest 
^fl^    and  lightest  machine  on  the  market — easily  portable.  <^ 
jt^Bk  Every  machine  is  handsomely  finished  in  black,  gold  and  nickel  plate. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  for  10  year*.  You  must  see  it  to  appreciate  its  wonder- 
f  ul  value.   You  cannot  beat  this  price  if  you  want  a  new,  practical,  depend- 


'-6 


able  typewriter  at  Jess  than  half  the  usual  cost,  and  on  the  easiest 
^k^possible  terms.   For  a  limited  time  only  we  will  furnish,  with  each 
^CHICAGO  typewriter,  a 

Handsome  Leatherette  Case  FREE 

This  case  is  valued  at  $5,  but  we  will  include  one  FREE  to  every  pur- 
^chaser  who  is  a  reader  of  this  paper,  and  who  sends  his  order  at  once, 
,      -I       Fill  Oat  the  Coopon  and  we  will  send  you  full  particulars  regarding  our 
4>  *<«,•  A  ^easy  payment  plan,  send  you  complete  description  of  the  incompar- 
▼    able  CHICAGO  showing  type  styles  and  explain  in  detail  its  ex- 
'i'         elusive  patented  features.    Write  today,  a*  thi*  offer  may  not 
^q^<^/  ▼.K  "PP*" 

GALESBURG  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 
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An  Indiana  Spearmint  Field. 


PROFIT  IN  MINT  OIL 

By  J.  W.  HBNCEROTH 

GROWING  spearmint  is  a 
profitable  business  on  much 
of  the  fertile  muck  land  of 
the  middle  west.  The  growing 
of  this  highly  scented  crop  is 
another  instance  of  the  American 
farmer's  adapting  his  operations 
to  his  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  culture  of  mint  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  potatoes 
on  muck  land. 

The  ground  is  plowed  early  in 
spring  and  a  fine,  firm  seedbed  is 
prepared.  The  plants  are  grown 
from  root  stalks.  Usually  these 
are  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  from  1  to  3  feet 
long.  Often  roots  are  plowed 
under  in  the  autumn  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  the  basis  of 
a  new  crop  the  following  year. 

In  April  or  early  May  the  land  is  furrowed  out  as  for  potatoes  and  the 
roots  are  dropped  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  from  3  to  6  inches  apart. 
They  are  covered  about  2  inches  deep  with  a  harrow,  driving  cross-ways 
of  the  field,  or  with  a  shovel-plow  in  the  same  way  that  potatoes  are  often 
covered.  The  rows  are  just  far  enough  apart  to  permit  of  clean  cultiva- 
tion. A  better  grade  of  mint  oil  is  secured  if  there  are  no  noxious  weeds 
in  the  mint,  though  no  special  effort  is  ever  made  to  separate  the  weeds 
from  the  mint  at  distilling  time. 

Mint  beds  may  also  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  spring.  To  secure 
best  results  by  this  method  the  beds  must  be  watered  if  they  get  too 
dry.  The  seeds  are  sown  rather  heavily  and  after  the  plants  are  up  they 
are  thinned  to  3  inches  in  the  row. 

The  largest  yield  of  high-grade  mint  is  secured  when  the  beds  re- 
ceive clean  culture.  After  the  mint  begins  to  cover  the  ground  and  cul- 
tivation becomes  difficult,  some  growers  hand-weed  the  beds.  Mint  is  a 
heavy  feeder  and  requires  large  amounts  of  plant  food.  As  muck  soils 
are  generally  low  in  available  phosphoric  acid  and  deficient  in  potash, 
rather  heavy  applications  of  fertilizers  analyzing  high  in  those  ingredients 
are  made.  Since  the  income  per  acre  is  high  it  pays  the  grower  hand- 
somely to  make  heavy  applications  of  available  plant  food  suited  to  the 
soil  and  crop. 

Distilling  the  oil  begins  in  July  and  lasts  for  6  or  8  weeks.  Of  course, 
there  is  "a  best  time"  to  harvest  the  crop  and  distill  the  oil,  but  fortunately 
no  serious  loss  is  sustained  if  the  mint  stands  a  week  or  so  after  it  is  at 
its  best.  A  mowing  machine  is  used  to  cut  the  mint  on  the  old  beds,  but 
the  young  mint  (that  of  the  present  season's  planting),  must  be  cut  with 
the  scythe.  Two  crops  are  often  harvested  from  good  beds  when  the 
first  crop  is  cut  early. 

Some  communities  depend  entirely  on  the  public  still,  while  in  other 
localities  the  farmers  have  their  own  stills  and  distill  the  oil  when  the  mint 
is  ready.  The  farm  mint  still  is  simple  in  construction,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  tightly  covered  circular  wooden  tanks  or  vats  about  7  feet  high  and 
5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  a  condenser  or  worm,  a  receiver,  and  a  boiler  for 
furnishing  steam.  The  vats  have  perforated  bottoms  and  steam  pipes  run 
directly  from  the  boiler  to  the  vats.  The  vat  is  filled  with  freshly  cut  mint 
and  thoroughly  steamed.  The  heat  of  the  steam  causes  the  oil  globules 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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The 

Home ' 

OME  where  you  have  higfhly  pro- 
ductive soil— good  climate — ready 
markets— unexcelled  transporta- 
tion—fine churches  and  schools— 
where  you  can  enjoy  all  comforts 
of  civilization.  This  land  is  sold 
only  to  settlers  who  will  actually  occupy 
and  improve  it. 

You  Have  20  Years 
to  Pay 

Rich  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre— irrigated 
lands  from  $35.  One-twentieth  down,  balance 
within  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  6%.  Long 
before  final  payment  comes  due,  your  farm  will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

$2,000  Lo2ui  for  Farm 
Improvements 

We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2,000  on  certain  condi- 
tions, with  no  other  security  than  the  land  itself. 
Particulars  on  request.  You  have  20  years  to  pay; 
interest  only  6%.  If  you  want  a  place  already 
established— ready  to  step  into— get  one  of  our 
ready-made  farms.  Planned  by  experts.  Our 
service  and  advice  is  yours /ree. 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based  on  Good  Land. 
Finest  land  on  earth  for  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growing— irrigated  and  other  lands. 

Dairsring,  Hogs  and  Livestock 
Make  Big  Incomes  Here 

Stock  brings  good  prices  and  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Cattle  diseases 
practically  unknown— no  duty  on  livestock  from 
Canada.  Ideal  country  for  dairying.  Last 
year's  average  milk  price  paid  by  Carlyle  Dairy 
Company,  Calgary,  was  $1.82  per  100  lbs.  On 
this  low  priced  land  with  its  sure  ^ain  crops, 
you  can  make  big  profits  raising  pram. 

Owing  to  present  conditions  m  Europe  this 
continent  must  supply  Europe  with  grain  and 
food  products,  which  insures  highest  prnces  ever 
known  The  best  land  will  be  taken  first, so  time 
is  precious  to  you.  Write  today. 

H.  Z,  mOKmO^,  Colonization  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois 
FOR  SALE -Town  lots  in  all  growing 
(owns.    Ask  for  information  on  ia- 
dustrial  and  business  openings. 


POWER 


H-6 


Economical,  reliable, 
steady,  satisfactory  en- 
t,ine  service  built  Into 
every  Galloway  gasoline 
nnd  kerosene  engine. 
Heavy  weight,  targe  bore 
and  long  stroke  low 
speeded.  Compare  it  with 
any  engine!  Then  decidel  Don't 
buy  an  engine  of  any  make  at  any 

£now  all  about  Galloway  engim 

Pencine  prices  lower 

'      Great  volume,  perfected  design  and  aim- 
plicity  make  Galloway  prices  poa- 
^^BBV    Bible.    Built  from  best  material  on 
H  HK>     modem  automatic  machinery,  all 
parts  standardized.  Sold  to  you  at 
^^■^^B  one  small  profit.    No  unnecessary 
^^^^  parts.  Built-in  quahty  steadily  in- 
creases  our  volume.  All  styles  and 
J.H  tl-P-^'^^^  from  11-2  h.  p.  to  16  h.  p.  at 


roportionate  prices.  A  postal 
pets  h\K  Galloway  engine  book  free.  Enpines 
shipped  from  Minneapolis.  Council  Bluffs, 
Kansas  City.  Waterloo  or  ChicaEo. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,    Box  1915,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Brass  Band  Instruments, 
Drums,  Uniforms,  Supplies 

Write  for  our  big  cata- 
log. FREE.  Would  you 
like  to  organize  a  l>and? 
Write  for  full  informa- 
tion and  tell  us  whato 
instrument  you  are  in- 
terested in. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

 35-37  Adams  St..    Chicago  _   ^ 


Our  Diamond  and  Square  Mesh  Fa rm.Field, Stock  and 
Poultry  Fences  and  Ornamental  Wire  and  Steel  Picket 
Fences  last  longer-cost  less  because  we  make  them 
right  and  sell  direct  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
WARD  MFG.  CO.  604  Ward  St.,  Decatur.  Ind. 

Williamson's  Lightning  Healing  Powder 

Cures  raw,  galled,  sore  necks  while 
working  horse.  First  application 
gives  horse  ease.  Cures  galls  or  chaf- 
ing on  person.  50c  a  box.  Any  live 
dealer  will  get  it  for  you.  Or  Bend 
dealer's  name  and  60c  and  we  will 
send  you  box  prepaid.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Money  back  if  it  fails.  Ref- 
erence: Farmers  State  Bank,  this  city. 
WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.,    Box  j|       SHEFFIELD,  ILL. 
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GREATEST 
Factory 
Sale 


Ever  Known 


Read 
iMyRemark- 

 '  able  Money' 

Savine  Liberal  Creait  Otter 

I  can  prove  that  an  AIjLLK  Pinno  or  Orpan  is  the 
highest  quality  instrument  to  bo  had  anywhere. 

My  world  famed  ADLER  Orsran  was  winner  of 
Highest  Prize  at  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  My  cele- 
brated ADLER  Pianos  and  Organs  were  also  winner 
of  Gold  Medal  at  National  Conservation  E.xposition, 
Knoxville,  1913.  ADLER  Pianos  and  Organs  win  favor 
whenever  in  competition  with  others. 

Rock  Bottom  Factory  Prices 

My  startling  factory -prices  save  you  middleman's 
profits — giving  you  instruments  of  very  highest  proven 
Quality  at  absolutely  rock  bottomiprices— saving  half, 

30-Day  FREE  Trial 

Any  ADLER  Piano  or  Organ  you  select  will  be 
shipped  direct  to  you  from  my  factory  for  an  abso- 
lutely Free  30-Day  playing  test.  If  instrument  doesn't 
prove  to  be  all  I  cleum,  ship  it  back  and  1  will  pay  the 
ireight  both  ways. 

Send  No  Money  In  Advance 

No  advance  payment  or  deposit  of  any  kind  is  re- 
quired. 'The  instrument  you  select  muj^t  sell  itself 
after  a  thorough  trial  in  your  home— you  to  be  judge. 

EASY  PAYMENTS 

No  Interest— No  Collectors 

Payments  so  small  you  scarcely  fe^I  them.  Special 
plan  for  those  who  depend  upon  harvest  for  income 

The  Famous  ADLER  Guarantee 

best  and  strongest  guarantee  ever  put  on  any 
musical  instrument.  Send  for 
my  FreePlflnoorOrsan  Book 
and  Big  Money-Savins 


I  Sell  Only  Direct 
from  Factory  To 
Your  Home.  The 
Famous  $1,000,000 
A  d  1  e  r  Factory- 
Greatest  in  the 
World. 


O.  t.  ADl>EIl.Pre8., 

AcUer  Mfg.  Company. 
6007  W.  Chestnut  St., 
I/0ui8ville,  Ky. 

Hako  a  crons  in  tho  square  foronrans 
r  ijianos.  Or  writo  your  oame  and 
JureifH  on  a  postai. 

: I  want  your  I— ll  want  your 
l-iaaa  Book  LJOmuBook 


What  Docs  This  Picture  Represent? 


This  picture  represents  a  vegetable  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar.  Send  me  the  correct  name  of 
this  vegetable  and  I  will  send  you  free  a  Six-picture 
puzzle  and  till  you  how  you  can  earn  an  Atlas  of 
the  World,  an  Ivory  Clock  and  from  six  to  one 
hundred  dollars  with  just  a  few  hours  work.  Send 
Today.  THE  PROBLEM  EDITOR,  care  of 
THE  VEGETABLE  GROWER.        SPENCER.  INDUNA 


Seller 


AGENTS 

Screen  Door 
CHECK 

Splendid  Bommer  seller.  Stops  LOW-PRICED 
the  bang  and  saves  the  door.  ^  Bosy  Sales.   Big  Prollti 
Big  demand.  A  sale  in  every  home.  Dozen  can  be  carried 
in  pocket.    Demonstrating  sample  free  to  workers, 
THOMAS  MF6.  CO.,  1304  Rome  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Planting  the  Garden 

By  Prof.  M.  F.  Ahern,  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College. 

THE  lettuce  bed,  the  onion  bed,  and 
the  radish  bed  are  old  fashioned 
and  are  being  omitted  from  the 
efficient  garden  this  spring.  It's  going 
to  be  fashionable  to  grow  vegetables  in 
long  rows,  because  it  saves  wear  ahd 
tear  on  one's  back  while  cultivating  the 
garden.  It  is  much  easier  to  cultivate 
when  everything  is  planted  in  long  rows 
than  when  the  vegetables  are  grown  in 
beds.  Beds  have  to  be  weeded  by  hand, 
while  a  row  can  be  cultivated. 

Garden  planting  season  will  soon  be 
here,  and  a  great  many  people  have  al- 
ready begun  to  plan  their  gardens.  Be- 
sides planting  the  crops  in  rows,  it  is 
policy  to  plant  the  different  crops  in 
sections  of  a  garden,  according  to  their 
season  of  growth.  This  is  of  special 
advantage  to  the  person  with  the  small 
garden,  for  it  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  have  later  crops  succeed  early  ones. 
For  instance,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  spin- 
ach may  be  succeeded  by  celery,  beets, 
cabbage,  potatoes  or  turnips  or  by  an- 
other crop  of  lettuce  or  radishes.  Be- 
sides, the  work  of  cultivation  will  be 
greatly  lessened. 

The  mid-season  crops  are  onions, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  corn,  and  beets. 
In  the  case  of  the  slow  maturing  crops, 
such  as  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  and  pep- 
pers, the  ground  can  be  used  but  once 
during  the  season. 

The  perennial  crops,  such  as  aspara- 
gus, rhubarb,  and  strawberries,  should 
likewise  be  planted  in  rows  rather  than 
in  beds.  If  they  are  planted  in  beds  in 
the  garden  it  will  be  hard  to  cultivate 
the  garden  around  the  bed.  Moreover, 
crops  planted  in  beds  are  more  easily 
affected  by  drouth. 

One  of  the  chief  joys  of  raising  a  gar- 
den is  the  continual  fight  against  the 
insect  and  other  pests.  There  are  no 
plants  exempt  from  harmful  insects, 
bugs,  fungi,  or  other  parasites.  Be- 
sides fighting  these  pests  from  early  in 
the  spring  until  late  in  the  fall,  there  is 
always  danger  from  seed  <vhich  has 
been  injured  by  the  insects. 

To  control  the  insect  pests  which  in- 
fest the  garden,  I  recommend  arsenate 
of  lead  and  Paris  green  sprays  for  the 
biting  insects  and  contact  sprays,  such 
as  black  leaf  40  or  kerosene  emulsion, 
for  the  sucking  insects.  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  the  best  remedy  for  fungous 
growths. 

APPLE  SCAB 
Professor  W.  Paddock  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  Ohio  College  of 
Agriculture  recently  said,  in  a  talk  on 
the  causes  of  failure  in  apple  crops, 
that  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  apple  scab  is 
one  of  the  principal  agents  causing  the 
failure  of  trees  to  set  fruit.  The  fun- 
gus which  causes  apple  scab  starts  into 
growth  in  the  spring  of  the  year  with 
the  trees  and  by  the  time  the  tree  blos- 
soms the  spores  are  abundant.  These 
spores  are  carried  in  the  air  to  the  ten- 
der blossoms  which  they  attack  and 
may  destroy  in  quantities.  The  little 
fruits  may  set,  but  the  attack  of  fungus 
saps  their  vitality  and  soon  most  of 
them  fall.  Scab,  he  said,  can  be  con- 
trolled if  orchardists  will  only  practice 
thorough  spraying. 

CLUSTER  BUD  SPRAY 

As  soon  as  the  buds  in  the  clusters 
of  apple  and  pear  trees  begin  to  sepa- 
rate and  turn  pink,  it  is  time  to  spray 
for  scab,  black  rot,  and  various  leaf- 
eating  insects,  including  the  spring 
cankerworm.  The  spray  consists  either 
of  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds  of  lime,  three  pounds  of  .arsen- 


ate of  lead,  and  water  to  make  fifty  gal- 
lons, or  of  one  and  one-half  gallons  of 
commercial  lime-sulphur,  three  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  and  water  to 
make  fifty  gallons. 


The  Automobile  and  The 
Complete  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

will  solve  this  problem  easily.  For  the 
young  1  I  who  has  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  other  young  people  and  of  en- 
joying the  social  life  which  his  own 
community  aflfords,  the  city  will  have 
very  little  attraction.  It  is  not  hard 
work,  but  lack  of  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  and  friendship 
of  other  youths  which  drives  the 
young  folks  from  the  farm.  This  sad 
state  of  affairs  seldom  happens  if  the 
farmer  owns  an  automobile  and  takes 
some  interest  in  making  life  happy  for 
h  hildren. 

My  neighbors  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  seldom  went  to  any  places  of 
amusement.  Now  every  country  town 
has  one  or  more  moving  picture  thea- 
ters. Many  of  these  are  running  ex- 
cellent and  instructive  films  of  com- 
paratively late  release.  Any  evening 
during  the  summer  you  will  see  dozens 
of  farmers'  automobiles  in  these  small 
towns  and  find  the  farmers'  families 
passing  a  delightful  hour  at  the  film 
show.  Then  there  are  picnics  to  which 
the  whole  family  can  go  in  the  automo- 
bile and  where  all  have  a  good  time. 
There  is  sometimes  some  especially 
good  play  or  concert  in  the  city  25  or, 
30  miles  away;  this  can  be  attended* 
with  the  aid  of  the  car.  Or  there  are; 
relatives  who  live  50  or  60  miles  away.; 
The  only  way  to  reach  them  by  rail-i 
road  is  to  go  half  way  across  the  state 
and  to  change  cars  twice.  But  the' 
whole  family  can  spend  Sunday  with 
uncle's  folks  and  still  none  of  the 
chores  need  be  neglected  at  home  if 
the  automobile  is  made  use  of. 

When  there  is  a  county  fair,  or  peti 
haps  a  lecture  by  some  expert  from  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  on 
subject  of  immediate  and  vital  interest, 
the  motor  car  makes  it  easy  for  th« 
farmer  to  attend  with  little  waste  ol 
time.  When  there  is  a  stock  sale,  with 
a  chance  of  making  some  profitable 
purchases,  the  auto-owning  farmer  cap 
get  there  in  a  short  time,  even  if  it 
should  be  as  far  as  20  miles  away. 

Breakdowns  on  farm  machinery  have 
always  been  the  nightmares  of  the  busy 
seasons.  But  the  securing  of  repairs 
becomes  a  simple  and  short  matte* 
when  the  automobile  is  drafted  into 
service.  Suppose  that  just  a  half  houi 
after  thrashing  starts,  an  importani 
casting  on  the  separator  brakes.  Thil 
throws  18  or  20  men  and  5  or  6  teanu 
out  of  work  until  the  repair  can  b( 
made.  The  casting  is  removed  aJ 
quickly  as  possible  and  placed  in  th< 
farmer's  car  and  hurried  to  a  shop  II 
miles  away  where  there  is  an  acetylem 
welding  outfit.  The  casting  is  heatei 
and  welded  and  packed  in  ashes  in  i 
box  in  the  back  of  the  auto  on  its  wai 
back  to  the  disabled  machine  in  hal 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  lesi 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  ace* 
dent  occurred  everything  is  proceedin( 
as  smoothly  as  if  nothing  had  gott 
wrong.  Suppose  horses  had  been  useo 
The  automobile  does  not  beconi! 
tired  and  needs  no  sympathy.  Man; 
farmers  who  do  not  own  automobile 
keep  driving  horses  which  are  entirel] 
too  light  to  be  very  good  for  farfl 
work.  Some  consider  this  a  needlesi 
expense  and  drive  the  heavy  worl 
horses  to  the  family  carriage.  This  ii 
hard  on  horseflesh.  The  horse  whid 
is  used  in  the  field  usually  is  not  wel 
shod  and  is  not  in  fit  condition  for  th 
road,  especially  to  be  driven  faster  thai 
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a  walk.  If  he  is  driven  at  a  trot  for 
a  few  miles  on  the  hard  roads  he  will 
stand  for  hours  in  the  stall  all  knocked 
out  and  stoved  up.  The  heavy  horse 
which  is  being  used  daily  for  heavy 
farm  work  should  not  be  trotted  on 
the  road;  it  is  both  unwise  and  cruel. 
On  the  efficient  farm  the  draft  horse  is 
found  in  the  field  or  in  front  of  the 
heavy  loads;  the  road  work  is  left  for 
the  automobile. 

The  automobile  needs  no  special 
pleading.  It  is  its  own  best  argument 
for  a  place  on  every  well-ordered 
farm.  The  brainy  farmer  realizes  that 
he  can  ill  afiford  to  be  without  a  mo- 
tor car.  A  few  of  the  reasons,  I  have 
tried  to  make  clear.  It  is  no  rash  pre- 
diction to  state  that  every  American 
farmer  is  coming  to  realize  that  a  farm 
without  an  automobile  is  not  a  com- 
plete farm,  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word. 


PROFIT  IN  THE  FARM  PASTURE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

acre  of  the  following  mixture:  4  pounds 
of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  2  pounds  of 
redtop,  2  pounds  of  orchard  grass,  3 
pounds  of  timothy,  1  pound  of  meadow 
foxtail,  1  pound  of  perennial  ryegrass 
and  2  pounds  of  alsike  and  white  clover 
mixed.  Never  fear  but  what  15  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre  is  enough.  If  you 
stop  to  count  it  up,  that's  about  21,000,- 

000  seeds  per  acre,  or  450  for  every 
square  foot.  I  just  scratch  it  in  usually. 
Deep  covering  is  useless  and  worse,  and 
grass  seeds  like  a  firm  seedbed.  If  the 
weeds  begin  to  crowd  the  new-seeded 
pasture  they  must  be  cut,  that's  all,  be- 
fore they  ever  go  to  seed.  The  best 
pasture  ought  to  be  clipped  once  or 
twice  a  year  with  the  mower,  anyhow. 
It  kills  the  weeds,  makes  fertilizer  out 
of  the  dry  grass,  and  behooves  the 
farmer  to  get  rid  of  stumps  and  bushes 
and  things  which  he  wouldn't  bother 
about  if  he  didn't  run  into  them  and 
get  chucked  off  the  mowing  machine 
seat.  And  how  the  mowing  does  slay 
jthose  pretty  blue-flowered  iron  weeds. 

1  When  I  walk  through  a  pasture  and 
come  onto  a  mossy,  bare  patch  it  makes 
me  squeamish  and  cross.  The  grass 
couldn't  stand  it  and  neither  can  I.  The 
mossy  place  means  sour  ground,  and 
neither  grass  nor  folks  can  live  sweet 
md  proper  on  sour  land.  Lime,  lime, 
iime,  that's  what  it  needs.  All  Amer- 
ca  would  be  a  sweeter  place  and  more 
5roductive  if  about  an  inch  of  ground 
imestone  were  spread  all  over  it.  Most 
of  our  farmers  need  to  get  busy  with 
(:he  limestone  crusher.  It  is  useless  to 
|;xpect  the  best  pasture  without  well- 

imed  soil. 

Then  the  pasture  must  be  fed.  A 
op  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  helps 
ike  sixty.  If  you  skip  a  place  to  try 
t  out,  you  can  find  that  place  with 
/our  eyes  half  shut  two  years  later. 
Most  pastures  are  in  need  of  phos- 
"horus  and  nitrogen,  too.  When  they 
ire  on  clay  soil  there  is  usually  plenty 
)f  potash.  With  us,  however,  a  high- 
?rade  complete  fertilizer  is  in  most  fa- 
^or,  bearing  heavy  on  the  phosphates, 
tfy  English  neighbor  was  strong  for 
lasic  slag.  He  said  that  slag  and  bone- 
neal  and  feeding  oil  cake  on  grass  made 
heir  English  pastures  the  best  in  the 
vorld._  He  used  to  delight  in  impress- 
ng  this  on  me:  "England  abounds  in 
•asturage  more  than  any  other  coun- 
ry,  and  is,  therefore,  richer.  In  France, 
ere  for  acre,  the  land  is  not  compara- 
ble to  ours,  and,  therefore,  Fortescue, 
hancellor  to  Henry  VI,  observes  that 
get  more  in  England  by  standing 
till  (alluding  to  our  meadows)  than 
he  French  do  by  working  (cultivating 
heir  vineyards  and  corn  lands)."  I 
hink  he  got  it  out  of  some  book,  but 
t's  all  right,  just  the  same.  I  have 
n  old  book,  too,  which  told  me  that 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


Yes,  waiting  for  eveiy  farmer  or  farmer's  son  — any  in- 
dustrious American  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  him- 
self a  happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty  invi- 
tation this  year  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Wheat 
is  higher  but  her  farm  land  just  as  cheap  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers  and 
Other  Land  at  From  $15  to  $20  per  Acre 

The  people  of  European  countries  as  well  as  the  American  continent  must  be  fed  —  thus  an 
even  greater  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will  keep  up  the  price.  Any  farmer  who  can  buy 
land  at  $15.00  to  $30.00  per  acre  —  get  a  dollar  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre 
IS  bound  to  inake  money— that's  what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Wonderful 
yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Fanning  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry 
as  gram  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required 
either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railwav  rates  to  SoDerintendent  Immieration  Ottawa 
Canada,  or  to  »         .  » 

C.  J.  BROUQHTON,  I  1  2  W.  Adams  SI.,  Chicago,  III. 
6.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  BIdg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
CEO.  A.  HALL,  123  Second  SI.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

^— Canadian  Gogemment  Agent. 


For  Everybody's  Car 

The  Standard  Oil  Company's  recommendation  \s,o?ieoi\ — Polarme 
— for  every  make  and  type  of  car.  We  could  make  a  special  oil  for 
every  type  of  motor.  We  have  the  facz/iiies , the  experts  a.nd  the  means. 

But  the  study  of  every  motor  car  on  the  market  showed  that  the 
lubricating  needs  of  all  standard  makes  were  identical, 

yolarinc 

Polarine  —  i/te  result — maintains  the  correct  lubricating  body  at 
every  motor  speed  and  temperature.  Polarine  is  the  best  we  can 
produce  today.  And  no  other  organization  commands  more  experts 
or  has  solved  more  lubricating  problems. 

Use  Polarine.  It  has  proved  the  cure  for  the  motor  troubles  o£ 
thousands  of  good  cars  whose  motors  bore  the  blame. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMP AN Y(cWif?o1,)  Chicago, U.S. A. 

Use  RED  CROWN  Gasoline  for  Power,  Speed  and  Mileage  (337) 


Delivered  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


Choice  of 


CClin  UffUflUCV  bat  write  today  for  oar  bier 
OCnll  nU  niUIICI  igi&  catalog  of  "Ranker" 
Bicycles,  Tirei  Mid  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  wiil 
attonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  sreat  new  offer 
to  deliver  yoa  a  Hanger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 
n  A  YO  you  can  make  money  takingr  orders  for  bicycles, 
DU  I  w  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It'sfree,  Itcontains^'combinationoffers*' 
lor  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  coat. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  Information.  Send  for  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  •^'I'^'^t  to  you.  No  one  else  can 
faWiw  rwwivni  rmwfc«»„„^,  ^^^^  values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without/irst  learning  vhat  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,   Dapt,A  289,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


TTOUmOEAS 

'$9,000  offered  for  certain 
Inventions,  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
la  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 
I  Bent  free.  Send  rough  sketcb  for  free 
F  report  as  to  patentability.    Patents  ad- 
vertised for  sale  at  oar  expense  in  Man- 
nfacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty's 
'Est.i6Veais    1085  F.St.  Washington,  O.C. 


FREE- BASEBALL 
OUTFITS 


BOYS'  HERE  IS 
YOUR  CHANCE 

We  eive  away  base  ball  outfits 
and  pay  tha  express  charges 

on  them  right  to  your  home. 
Complete  Suits,  Catchers 
Mitts,  Fielders  Gloves,  Masks, 
Balls,  Chests  Protectors,  just 
what  every  live  full  blooded 
American  Doy  wants  and  we 
send  them  free  to  any  hustling, 
energetic  boy  who  will  give 
us  a  few  minutes  of  his  spare 
time  to  help  us  with  our  big 
introductory  offer,  something 
any  boy  can  do  in  a  few  houra. 

Boys  can  club  together  and 
fit  out  a  nine  without  cost 
by  our  wonderful  offer.  Writo 
OS  at  once. 
BASE  BALL  SUPPLY  CO.. 
748  Friend  Building. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


HIGH  CLASS 
SHETLAND  PONIES 

at  Reduced  Prices 

100  head  to  select  from.  Mares,  Stal- 
ions  and  Broken  Ponies.  No  price  list 
or  catalog.    Call,  or  write  your  wants 

DEEM'S  PONIES 

GALVA,  ILLS. 
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The  Partition  of  Poland 

was  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in 
history.  It  was  accomplished  by  the 
three  monarchies,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, represented  in  this  illustration  by  thi 
three  crowned  eagles.  Poland  is  shown  by  the 
fallen  soldier,  the  flag  of  his  country  trailing 
in  the  dust.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty  is  de- 
fending the  soldier,  trying  to  beat  back  the 
crowned  powers.  The  burning  firebrands, 
the  battered  walls,  the  broken  cannon,  the 
burning  cities  in  the  distance,  all  serve  to 
illustrate  this  event.  This  illustration  from 
Ridpath's  History  is  only  one  of  2,000  in 
the  complete  work  and  illustrates  but  one 
event  of  all  the  thousands  in  the  world- 
famed  publication. 

Ridpath's 

History  of  the  World 

More  than  a  quarter  million  sets  of 
this  great  History  have  been  sold  and 
every  purchaser  is  more  than  satisfied. 
Never  beforehas  any  set  of  bookshad  so  great 
a  sale.  It  is  complete  and  graphic,  absorbing 
and  authoritative  and  holds  you  spellbound 
with  the  rapt  interest  of  a  stiring  tele. 


Wonderful  Bargain 

We  wiU  name  our  special  low  price  and 
easy  terms  only  in  direct  letters  to  those 
sending  us  the  coupon  below.  Tear  off  the 
coupon,  write  name  ancf  address  plainly, 
and  mail  to  us  now,  before  you  forget 
it.  Dr.  Ridpath's  widow  derives  her  income 
from  the  sale  of  this  History,  and  to  print 
our  low  price  broadcast  would  cause  great 
injury  to  future  sales. 

Six  Thousand  Years  of  History 

Ridpath  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory long  before  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
built  down  through  the  romantic  troubled 
times  of  Chaldea's  grandeur  and  Assyria's 
magnificence;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and 
luxury;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of 
Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement;  of 
French  elegance  and  British  power  to  the 
dawn  of  yesterday.  He  covers  every  race, 
every  nation,  every  time  and  holds  you 
spellbound  by  its  wonderful  eloquence. 

5-15  J 


Free  Coupon- 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 

140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  mail  your  46-Page  free  sample  booklet  of 
Ridpath's  History  of  the  World,  containing  pho- 
togravures of  Napoleon,  Caesar,  and  other  great 
characters  in  history,  and  write  me  full  particulars 
of  your  special  offer  to  American  Farming. 


NAME  

ADDRESS . 


A  W Oman's  Success 
With  Turkeys 

One  of  the  most  successful  turkey 
raisers  in  America  is  a  woman — Mar- 
garet Maahaney,  Concord,  Mass.  She 
makes  a  specialty  of  Mammoth  Bronzes. 
The  first  year  she  started  she  ran  her 
plant  at  considerable  loss.  The  second 
year  she  broke  even.  From  then  on  she 
began  to  make  money.  This  year  her 
net  profit  will  be  about  $1,000. 

One  of  the  discoveries  which  Mar- 
garet Mahaney  has  made  is  that  black- 
head is  not  a  disease  of  the  head,  but 
of  the  intestines.  The  cause,  she  as- 
serts, is  damp  ground  and  wet  feet  for 
the  birds.  She  lays  great  stress  on  the 
need  of  protecting  turkeys  from  damp- 
ness. Her  coops  are  all  built  high  and 
dry  and  they  all  have  runs  adjoining. 
But  she  never  allows  her  birds  in  the 
runs  except  in  fair  weather.  She  moves 
the  coops  and  the  attached  runs  every 
(lay  that  new  ground  may  be  covered. 
With  the  old  turkeys  that  have  been 
hardened  she  uses  the  open  range  sys- 
tem, but  even  then  the  range  is  on  dry 
land. 

During  the  breeding  season,  which 
lasts  from  April  to  mid-June,  Miss 
Maahaney  gives  her  whole  time  to  her  tur- 
keys. She  makes  the  nests  herself,  lininsr 
deep  boxes  with  cotton  waste  sprinkled 
v/ith  sulphur,  over  which  she  scatters 
straw.  She  keeps  the  shape  of  the  nest 
hollow  that  the  eggs  may  not  slip  from 
under  the  hen.  To  keep  the  hen-turkey 
laying  until  June  she  takes  the  first 
hatches  and  puts  them  under  sitting 
hens.  In  this  way  she  often  makes  it 
possible  to  obtain  as  many  as  40  eggs  at 
a  stretch  from  a  hen-turkey.  She  con- 
siders ordinary  hens  the  best  mothers 
for  a  young  turkey  brood. 

Up  to  the  age  of  three  months,  when 
the  red  comb  and  wattles  appear,  a 
process  that  Miss  Maahaney  calls  "teeth- 
ing," she  is  extremely  careful  about  the 
feeding  of  the  young  poults.  At  first 
they  have  nothing  but  a  salad  of  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  lettuce  chopped  fine. 
After  a  few  days  she  adds  stale  bread 
to  the  salad  moistened  with  milk  and 
wrung  dry  through  the  fingers.  Later 
they  get  a  few  dandelions  and  slight 
sprinklings  of  grain.  Corn  is  never  given 
until  after  "teething."  Ground  green 
bone  is  fed  three  or  four  times  a  week 

When  Miss  Maahaney  was  asked  if 
turkeys  are  a  profitable  undertaking  for 
American  Farm  women,  she  replied  that 
while  hens  are  undoubtedly  easier  to 
raise  than  turkeys  the  turkeys  are  be 
coming  more  and  more  scarce  and  are 
bringing  higher  and  higher  prices.  There- 
fore, she  said,  if  a  woman  was  willing  to 
work  and  study  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Thanksgiving  bird,  she  would  probably 
be  better  paid  for  her  endeavor  than 
with  any  other  stock.  Miss  Maahaney 
told  me  that  she  had  proved  that  in  her 
five  years'  work  with  turkeys. — Alice 
Spencer  Geddes. 


•SWAT"  THE  ROOSTER 

"Swat"  the  rooster.  The  summer  sea- 
son is  coming  on  and  with  it  the  ques- 
tion of  the  quality  of  summer  eggs. 
"Swat"  the  rooster  campaigns  have 
done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
improve  the  quality  of  summer  eggs. 
"Swat"  the  rooster  and  sell  infertile 
eggs  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  pro- 
ducer gets  more  for  his  eggs,  the  dealer 
can  afford  to  handle  them  with  less  pe 
cent  profit,  and  the  consumer  will  hai 
better  eggs,  which  will  increase 
demand. 

All  great  campaigns  to  benefit  ht 
manity  have  some  negative  results  b* 
cause  of  some  people  taking  advantag 
of  the   situation   for  selfish  motive 
One  of  the  undesirable  effects  is  tli 
both  producer  and  dealer  think  because 
an  egg  is  infertile  that  it  will  keep  in- 
definitely   under    all    conditions,  and 
therefore  treat  it  that  way.   The  infer- 
tile eggs  should  be  handled  just  as  care- 
fully and  marketed  just  as  often  as  the 
fertile  eggs.    Then  the  consumer  gets 
better  eggs. 

Infertile  eggs  from  incubators  should 
never  be  placed  on  the  market,  but 
boiled  and  fed  to  the  baby  chicks.  It's 
the  cheapest  and  best  feed  you  can  givp 
them  for  the  first  week. 

Valuable  males  which  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  good  breeders  should 
be  placed  in  a  pen  with  eight  or  ten 
females  and  kept  for  next  year's  breed- 
ing. Flocks  of  hens  without  males  lay 
more  and  better  eggs,  are  quieter  and 
easier  to  handle,  and  eat  less  feed. 
Therefore,  kill,  sell,  or  pen  all  male 
birds  this  month. 


A  mailman  asked  us  to  give  this  hint 
to  American  Farmers:  Place  your 
mail-boxes  on  simple  but  artistic  posts 
of  concrete.  These  may  be  home-made. 
They  do  not  rot  and  keep  the  mail-box 
n  a  permanent  place.  A  mail-box  on 
a  concrete  pedestal  at  the  farm  en- 
trance makes  passers-by  think  that  a 
farmer  with  a  real  idea  about  his  busi- 
ness lives  there. 


PROFIT  IN  MINT  OIL 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
to  expand  so  that  they  burst  and  fol- 
low the  path  of  the  steam  to  the  top  ol 
the  vats  and  so  through  the  worm  oi 
condenser,  which  is  cooled  by  running 
water.  The  oil  and  water  run  out  oi 
the  condenser  into  a  can.  Here  the> 
soon  separate  and  the  oil  is  drawn  ofl 
and  is  ready  for  market.  A  gross  re 
turn  of  $100  per  acre  is  not  unusual 
As  the  overhead  expenses  are  com 
paratively  low,  the  production  of  min' 
oil  is  generally  very  profitable. 

The  farmers  of  northern  Indiana  hav< 
received  as  high  as  $3.65  a  pound  foi 
the  mint  oil.  The  average  price  prob 
ably  varies  between  $2.50  and  $3  : 
pound.  Last  summer  the  crop  aver 
aged  35  to  40  pounds,  and  in  a  few  case; 
as  high  as  50  pounds  of  oil  per  acre 
The  oil  is  usually  sold  to  wholesali 
drug  houses  in  the  large  cities  an< 
eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  gum  an< 
candy  manufacturers  and  to  the  aru< 
stores  throughout  the  country. 

Grounding  fence  wires  affords  cor 
siderable  protection  from  lightning  ar 
is  a  worth-while  investment  for  fan 
ers.  Hundreds  of  valuable  animals  ai 
struck  by  lightning  every  year,  man 
of  the  casualities  being  directly  due  t 
currents  carried  along  pasture  fence- 
To  secure  the  best  results  ground  wire 
ought  to  be  placed  about  100  feet  apar 
and  closely  stapled  to  the  post,  so  a 
to  form  a  contact  with  every  one  of  tti 
fence  wires.  The  ground  wires  shoul 
also  extend  slightly  above  the  fenc 
post,  and  like  a  lightning  rod,  shoul 
penetrate  the  soil  far  enough  to  reac 
moist  earth.  No.  8  or  9  wire  is  moj 
satisfactory  for  this  purpose. — Fran 
M.  White,  Wisconsin. 
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IN   BUSINESS    ^&  >»^EARS. 


BUY  IT  HERE  OF  US! 


Groceries? 

^  8aya  a  lot  of  money  on 

tgroceriea  andithio^  yoa  mat. 
Write  for  our  Special  Grocei> 
Cataloff  and  aee  oar  wonder 
ow  prices  — aboat  hmlf  yoar 
tome  grocem  pricea^ 


Write  Today 

for  Catalogs 
or  order  dl* 
root  from 
thisady'ment 


Brass  Trimmed  Team  Haniess  $33.50 

460  wise,  pTQdent  bayen  ordered  thla  harness  direct  from  'ear  last 

I  adv.  Tiaa  month  we  offer  to  yoa  who 
,  have  not  yet  boaerht.  460aetB,Bnamalong 
as  they  last  yoa  can  bava  them  at  $33'60. 
Better  order  qnick  Sf  yoa  want  pue  for 
they  will  eell  fast  for  if  8  the  bierest 
double  bameBS  bargain  ever  offered. 

Send  $10  Deposit  fl3f°°/w»e 

win  send  yoo  the  faamesa  C.O.D.  by  freishu 
The  balance,  $23.50.  and  charsrea  yoa  pay 
the  asrent  after  yoa  bave  received  the  nar- 
ness  and  find  It  perfectly  satisfactory  and  aa 
ffood  as  the  bamesB  your  home  dealers  sell 
at  $60.00,  otherwise  refaaeitand  it  will  be 
retumedatour  expense. 
Bridle*  8-4  In.  snort  cheek,  with  spotted 
fronts  and  nose  bands,  brxias  rosettoe 
end  Ion?  round  aide  checks.  Lines  1 
tn.,18ft..with  snapa^Cut  from  sel- 
ected stock.  Hamee  Red.iron  boDsd, 
,  ,  _  -  _  _  _  _  -  witbbraaa  balls,  boltetyle  and  Coop- 
er's jo[nt«>d  ciipn.  Traces— 1  l-2ln,,  6  ft.  lonfr.  8-pIy  besv7traee  leather,  adiasted  with  Cbampioa  trace 
bncklu.  Pads— -Iloavy  h^imcss  loather,  hair  stuffed  pnda.  with  braea  hooka  and  terrets  and  a  row  of  brass 
spots  on  each  edge.  1 1-4  in.  adjUBtabio  marketstraDa,  BackStraDf   *  '~  '  -•  ^  

tMN  hll^lrlA         "  »  ■  .  ^  .nJl-U  I  I   f»  O  ..-J  —  - 


oarffenaIne**SawMill"pricea  » 
delivered  at  yonr  station,  v 
Guaranteed  erades.  Sfaippea 


from  yards  at  Cairo,  III..  St. 
Louis.  :Mo.,  So.  Pine  Belt  or 
oesr  Seattle.  Wash>  '  


BY  CATALOG 


-l-ioa.  with  trace  carriers  and  crup- 


pers to  buckle.  Breeching— Folded  with  heavy  layer-  7-8  in*  side  atrapa  with  snaps.  Hip  Strspe— Beavy 
1  in.»  with  safe  and  arow  of  brass  spots  on  eacbhiD  Strap.  Breast  Straps— 1 1-2  in-,  with  buckle 

BBspa  anb  slide.         • — — *  •  «  «   **  -  -  ..  j:  .-^  . 

In.  layer.  Price. 


•79622 


np.  Woahow  thobuild- 
ings  in  beaatiful  coU 
ored  and"  half  tone 
pic  tares,  crive  full 
description  of  material 
Deeded,  anote  actual 
mill  prices  for  tbeni, 
fflve  specificationa, 
show  plana  and  ex- 
plain in  detail  about 
everythlnir.  Be  sore 
and  set  this  book 
for  information  a  nd 
reference  If  yoo  in* 
tend  to  boild. 


Buys  all  Lumber,  Millworic  Hardware 
Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  7-Rooin 
Houae  With  Reception  and  Bath  Rooms 


Write  for 
Catalog 
Today 


lartlncalea— 1 1-2  in.,  with  7-8-1n.  collar  straps*  Belly  Bands— Folded  with  1 1.4- 
-■  collars,  1 1-2  in.  trace,  "   "    -  -  -  •    -      _  ^  ^      «>r     iir-!_t_*  _. 


90  Iba.  Order  this  harness  or  write  for  special  ha'rnMa  catalog  anS  see 


.$33.53.  Forl8-4  in.  trace  add  «1;25.  Weight  abont 
lal  hameaa  catalog  and  see  out  full  line  and  low  prices. 


35c^  Papers  a  Big  Room 

JUST  THfNK— only  85  cents  for  enoagh  beantifnl  4 
eolor  bronzed  Bidewaill,  ceiiing  and  border  to  paper  a  ble 
room.  Write  today  fo? 
our  free  book  of  over 
too  blfc  aamplas  of 
wall  paper  and  eeetbla 
dandy  paper;  also  oar 
exqnlaita  1916  papers 
eonaiating  of  plain  and 
rich  beav7  embossed 
gold,  oatmeaL  erase 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany. 
Bilk  and  creton  effects 
■I  6e  to  40c  a  roll  ofldrards.  Finest  Tarnlibedtfles  S2a  adonbl. 
toll.  CombinatioD  matched  with  cut-out  borders  ready  for  baneins 
at  1  l-2c  a  yd.  up.  Wall  papers  for  all  rooms  direct  to  yon  cbeaper 
taan  dealers  buy  at  in  carload  lota.  See  for  youraeU—don*^  wait. 
Get  samples  now— today— and  see  our  wonderoaBiybeautinilMI 
pspsis,  marreloosly  lowpricesuid srsad f rM pranlum MIMW 


MILLWORK 

For  New  and  Repair  Work 
Getourprlceson 
Doors,  Windows 


38<» 


Sash,  blinds, 
mouldings,  stairs 
and  all  kinds  of 
millwork  for  new 
and  repair  work. 
Doors  75c  op. 
Windows  83e  op. 
Everything  else 
jpst  as  ebeap 
Write  for  K3III' 
work  CataloB 
and  ae*  our  bis  wond«r> 
tul  barealna. 


Ready  Roofing  59c 

For  108  Square  Feet 

Steel  Roofing 

For  100 
MSquare  Feet 


■  oar  prices.  We  are 

■  also  .headonartcrs 

■  for  board  and 
lomsmental    ate  el 

Selling  ■•Way 
own*^  Prices  tox 
ererythinff. 


60  Egg  Hot  Air  Incubator  $3.90 
140  Egg  Hot  Air  Incubator  $5.00 


Guaranteed  to  hatch  aa 
'  larff  e  a  per  cent  of  strong 


rections  wiul  •  • 
incubator. 


Send  $1  Deposit 

State  whether  60  or 
140  egff  incubator  Is 
wantedand  we  will  send 
yoq  the.  incubator  by 
freight  C.  O.  D,  The 
balance  and  charges  yoa 
pay  the  agent  after  yoa 
Pad  the  Incubator  the  equal  of  iQCubS* 
tore  yoor  home  dealers  sell  at  double  _ 
our  pricea.  Then  yoa  take  it  home  and  ose  It  80  days  at  otrr  rlak . 
If  satisfactory,  keep.  If  not. return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  all  the  money  yoa  sent  aa.  Made  with  automatic  heucre- 
gulator.  egg  chamber  temperatare  always  oniform.  Made  of 
clear  grain  Kiln-dried  hunber;  walls  are  8  thicknesses,  one  of 
Inch  lamber,  then  a  layer  of  best  Insalating  material  and  last  a 
lining  of  1-2  In.  Inmber,  Hiehanrlesteel  legs,  best  safety  metnl 
lamp,  hot  air  heating  arstem,  metal  jack  ted  neater.  Equally  low 
pricesoQ  240  egg  Incabators,  and  brooders  and  poultry  sappUea 
ftf  all  Hnds  In  onr  f  ree  Inmbator  catalog. 


Write  Today  for  Our  Farm  Machlneiy  .Catalog 


^^■■^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  plows  $2-20  up; 
enlkyplow  922.60  op;  dise  harrows  $18.26  op;  enltlvaton  $9-76  op;  grain 
drills  110.76  np;  com  planters  S7.25tip;  mowers  $33  op;  feed  cutters  $2.40 


opT  feed  grintfers  $1.60  op,  anSevery'lcind  of  f arm  Impletnents  made  at  pro- 
portionately low  prices.  Get theboek sure beforebuyingandsavealotof  money. 


We  Guarantee  Our 
Paints  Years'. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  0F125.SAMPLE  COLORS 

If  yon  need  paint  or  vamlsb  for  any  pnrposa 
whatever,  before  yoa  buy  write  os  and  say, 
^^^^H^^  *^endni»  your  apeolal  paint 


eolor  aample  book*' 
ahowsyoi 
.COLORS 


shows  you  over  12S  SAMPLE 
*****  ******  of  Smytto'a  five  year 
_  _  ed  paint  ana  varnish 
/^F-^T^PLP^P***'  bet- 


ter paint  made,  resardleaa  of 
Dame  or  brand.  Igatloowill 
cover  260  sqaare  ft.,  with 
2co8ta.  Pricea  lowest;  house 
paint89caga]Ion,bam  paint 
660  agalion.  floor  paiot89o  a 
gallon  end  paints,  Tarniahoa 
and  stains  for  everything 


!8 


95  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

PRICES  DOWN. 


2S.4, 

«.  8, 


>w.  ♦  —   TWpk  Of  Ifr-ODly  $18.95. 

now  lor  .  five  year  snaraatssd 

*  1-2  H.  P.  ffasolina 
enpine. Proportion- 
ately low  Eiricea  oq 
.  Lllstlm. 
Ou«'ant..d 


12  and  cp  to 


Handsome  6x9  Ft.  Floor  Rug  $1.95 

9x9  Foot  $2.95  I  "*  9x12  Foot  $3.95 
12x12  Foot  $5.25    I    12x15  Foot  $6.50 

A  rich  seamless,  fast  color,  reversible, 
wool  mixed  fioor  rug.    Choice  of  red  arc 
preen  and  green  and  tan  floral  design  with 
tovely  borders  to  harmonize.  SEND  SOc 
DEPOSIT*  state  color  and  size  wanted  and 
we  will  Bend  this  beautiful  rug  C.  O.  D.  by 
express,  subject  to  examination. 
it  pay  balance  and 
expressaee  to  ag- 
ent, otherwise  it 
will  be  returned  at 
our  expense  and  we 
will  return  yoor  60c. 
Order  rug  or  write 
today  for  our  FREE 
SPECIAL  CAR- 
P.CTandCURTAIN 
CATALOG,  and 
see  in  colors  all 
of  our  carpeta^ra  gs , 
floor  coverings, 
curtains  and  drap- 
eries at  wonderful 
low  prices. 


Sporting  Goods  Catalog  FREE 


Write  as  a  postal 
or  letter  today, 
aapingr  "Send  me  ^  . 
yourSpectal  Sport-  Jf 


ng  Goods  CatS' 

log;**  and  we  will 
d  it  to  Fou  by 
return  mail.  It 
an  enor- 
_     .'  mous  asaurtment 
If  yoo  like  »f  every  kind  of 

  sporting  goods 

made;  guns,  re- 
volvers, anunnni- 
tion.  fisning  tack- 
le, reels,  game 
B,  Base- 
.  nets. 
ieiDOii.  boats,  oars 
boxing  elovea. 
jtrfkinff  bags, 
hunters'  clothinflT. 
7athing  suits, 
[lanimocks  and 
hundreds  of  other 
Eu-ticles  osed  b  y 
sportsmen.  Same 


but   about  half 

ttSlfs'^'tS?  Baseball  Uniforms. 

rite  for  our  aam^ 


en  and  Bpecifll  Irf 


„BATH  TUB  $5.40 

^Lb  tabs,  bathroom  oatfits,  lava- 
tories, closets;  kitchen  ainks  and 

goods  .7  airkinda  at  half  retiUI 
Writ.  for,Cat»lo«  Nfc  U 


Furniture  Catalog  FREE 

so  OB£SS£B.${ 


Spray  Pumps  24c  Up 

Get  ready  now  to  protect  your 
fruit  trees  against  moth,  scale, 
scab  and  plagues  of  all  kinds. 

We  quote  special  low  prices 
now  for  sprayers  in  our  special 
sprayer  catalogue;  write  for  it 
and  we'll  also  send  you  an  invalu- 
able treatise  by  Messrs.  C.  E. 
White  and  L.  E.  Melcher  telling  when  to 
spray  different  trees,  howto  spray  them 
This  8»rsysr$4.»0  and  how  to  make  effective  mixtures. 


BICYCLES 

$9.45  Up 


_  Write  today  C  'ot  onr 
rREE  SPECIAL  BICYCLE 
CATALOG., read  the  de- 
ecnptiona  and  see  the 
flfitgrea  to  colors  of  oar 


I  CYCLES 
ATS9.49 
UP.  for 

M  e  D  r 
GirlBj 
Boys  and 
Women* 
Te  r  m  B 

fre  most 
iberal. 

in  Hnvn* 


given. 

|Bad2to67ean.  AH  new  nifty  1916  models.  Very  low  prleoe  m^uta^ 
motor  cycle,  and  bicycle  tirea  and  accessories. 
^         ■■  FORD  AUTO  ATTACH- 

int.n  I aana parL3  w riief orblcyclecatalosand 
see  what  fine  offers  we  make  for  1915  goods. 


PUMPS  — ALL  KINDS 

^Lowest  prices 
for  force  pumps; 
lift  pumpe,  Bpout 
pumps,  tank 
pumpa,  po  we  ri 

pumpa,  bydraulic 
rams  and  pomps  and 
pamp  goods  for 
s 1 1  parp o SOB. 
Write  for  frea  pump 
catalog. 


Single  pieces  of  furniture 
cheaper  tnan dealers  in  email 
cities  and  towns  can  buy  it  for 
in  carload  lots.  We  sell  dining 
chairs  at  68c  op:  fancy  rock- 
ers $1 .35  up:  kitchen  cabinets 
$2.98  up:  eideboards  $8.95up: 
dining  tables  $4.95  up;  bed 
outfits  $4.95  op:  parlor  Boites 
$11.95  up-  couch<>B  $6.85  up; 
metal  beds  $1.35  Dp;  mat- 
d  correBpondingly^low  prices  fnr  every 


1/llk  A  Rod  for  Barb  Wire 
Mrtv  Bottom  6alfanlzed 
Farm  Fencing 

„,  „  26  INCHES  HIGH 
WrHstodsyforourMlrafaiioi 

,'»*,cstslo«,whicb  Quotes  actual 
mill  prices  on  all  kinds  of  wire 
farm  faocinc  aa  low  aa  IS  I  2a 
ia  rod;  also  ponltrr  fencing, 
sates,  fsrm  sates,  potataods. 
'wire  ffoards,  lawn  fence,  orna* 
.mental  iron  feDcincr.wire  cloth, 
"cemetery  lot  fencioff.  poultry 


Smyth's  Detachable 
Row  Boat  Motor 

$38a40 

.with  Bosch  Magneto 
Equipment  $S7.50 

Makes  a  motor  boat  out  of  an  y 
row  boat,  by  attaching  a  "Neve- 
Row"  row  boat  motor  with  two 

Adjustable  to  any  hull. 

 — jr.   Speed  6  to  8  miles  sn 

hour.  True  perfect  running  motor.  Be-t 
materiala.  Costa  little  to  operate.  TRY 
IT  AT  OUR  RISK.  IF  UoT  SATIS- 
FIEa  SEND  IT  BACK  AT  OUR  EX- 

Write  today  for  catatoff  flluatraticff 
and  deecnbinif  our  "NeveKow"  detach- 
able row  boat  motor  in  detail.  Best 

motor  made. 


Write  for  Our 
Hardware  Catalogl] 

Wbolesale  price  for  famneneel 
line  of  Carpenters,  Blacksmithsl 
and  Plmnbers  tools  and  supplies.  I 
Circular  and  cross  eutsaws.  ffar-l 
don  tools,  farm  belts,  pocket  cat- 1 
lei7.  telephones,  electrical  StOods,  I 
aaies^caleB,  concrete  machinery.  I 
rope,  bath  tnbs.  famaces,  beat-l 
ing  plants,  oil  an^  V^eaBe,  and  f 
every  article  foondto  full  stocked 
hardware  stores  bat  at  1*2  retul  - 
ers  prices.  Send  for  CAtalOff 
Aoa  coo  vino*  y oozwU. 


^HARDWARE'' 

WHOLESALE  PR)CES_ 
CUntBr  BIACKMITWIOOIS 
niVHCNES  VtHIOf  HARD  WARE 
JOltS  .  PiUHfilRiiUPPUtS 
SAFU  PlUMBCfU  10015 
rURNICU  BUIIOEIU  rURDh/Ut 
BIUS  MECMAHIQ  IDOLS 
ROPt  OfUMTBlOCKWUBIlIB 

John  M-Smyth  Mdittmpan; 


SEND  ORDERS 
OR  lEHERS  TO 


30  dAys  freetrial  K,r»is 

Myomhave  anytisa  for  any. kind  of   

vehicle:  whatever,  we  have  die  most 
wonderiai  nberal  proposition  to  make 
that  yoa  ever  heard  of,  whereby  wo 
will  send  yoa  any  one  of  oar  vehicles  on 
SO  days  free  trial  without  any  money  to 
us  in  advance,  and  Ifattbeendof  uat 
time  yoa  are  not  satisfied  witij 
the  vehicle,  you  can  rotom  it  at 
at  oor  expenseand  you  will  not 
be  out  one  penny.  If  yoodecido 
to  keep  the  vehicle,  we  will 
send  yoa  a  binding  eruarantee 
for  2  years.  If  interested  .write 
ns  a  postal  or  letter  and  say.i 

Send  me  your  Free  Special 
Vehicle  Cataloer.    which  shows 
In  colors  our  complete  lino  of 
vehjcles  with  full  details  about  — 
ourwonderfuland  liberal  offers.  Woonder* 
l?''«^«'Thody   Topbo(rgiea  $31.B0op;carta 
f  11 .45  op;  runabouts  $26  up;  surreys $54  up; 
xarm  waGTons  and  trucks  $30  np.  Every  kind 
Vehicle  made  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  MDSE.  COMPANY,  150  to  172  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
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AMERICAN  FARMING 


May,  1915 


THIS  BIG,  3i  FOOT 

TELESCOPE 

This  is  a  real  telescope  'and  not  a 
worthless  toy.  It  is  made  by  one  d 
tie  largest  raanulactnrers  In  Europe. 

When  closed,  as  ehown  in  pictnre, 
the  telescope  Is  12  inches  long  and 
has  a  circnmlerence  of  55i  inches. 
When  all  fi  bccUods  are  pulled  out 
the  full  length  is  over  3K  feet.  It  U 
built  of  the  best  materials,  brsM 
bound  throughout.  We  furnish  with 
each  telescope  a  solar  eye  piece  for 
use  in  studying  the  sun  and  the  solar 
eclipses. Eve  piece  can  also  be  used  as 
a  magnifying  glass  to  detect  insects 
or  germs  in  plants  or  vegetables. 

Powerful  Lenses 
5  to  10  Mile  Range 

The  lenses  in  this  telescope  are 
carefully  ground  and  correctij  ad- 
justed by  experts.  See  oblects  mllM 
away.  Farmer  said  he  could  count 
the  windows  and  tell  the  colors  of  • 
bouse  7  miles  away  and  couid  stndy 
objects  10  miles  away  which  were 
Invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Absolute 
necessity  for  farmers  and  ranch  men. 
They  can  keep  their  eyes  on  the  cat- 
tle, horses  or  men  when  far  distant. 

Our  Offer"  win 
Ur  Ullt;r..  send  one 

of  these  big  telescopes  free  and 

prepaid  to  all  who  send  |i  to 

pay  for  4  new  subscriptions  to 

American  Farming  at  per  year 
and  10c  extra  for  postage.  Or  send 
SI  to  pay  for  new  subscription  to 
American  Farming  for  6  years  and 
enclose  10c  extra  <81J0  In  all)  and 
receive  telescope  free  and  prepa  Id 
(luaranteed  to  please  you  In.every 
way  or  money  refunded. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 

637  S.  Daarborn  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  BEST  EMPLOYER; 

pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours  short;  places 
permanent;  promotions  regular;  vaca- 
tions with  pa-» ;  thousands  of  vacancies; 
all  kinds  of  pleasant  work  everywhere; 
no  lavoffs:  no  pull  needed;  common 
education  sufficient.  Special  money 
back  guarantee  If  yon  writ*  today  for 
booklet  BS50.  IT  IS  FREE. 


EARl  HOPKINS, 


WashiiftOD,  D.  C. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  tnat 
destroy  your  lawn;  Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain  and  Crab 
Grass.  In  one  season  the 
clipper  will  drive  them  all 
out.  If  your  dealers  do  not 
keep  them  let  us  know 
and  we  «-ill  send  circulars 

  and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  viQWER  CO..  DIXON,  ILL. 

2IJEWEU?«G0LDWATCH'5'i 

»lef»nt  Solid  Gold  fllled  21  Ruby  Je-el  Uteat  r»:iro»d  model.  tlni»d,  klUd, 
ud  rtfuUied.  Wortbf2o  to  ujona  who  rei^ulres  %a  »biolui*ly  »Mur»t#  time- 
keeper. MoTemeDtet&mped  SI  jewd?.  ffu»r»nt#«  Bumped  In  c*m*. 
$5.95  ^j-TT^X..;  .I.J.IJLW...  Thin 




Boys!  22  Rifle  FREE 

Shoot!^^^-  ^ 

This  is  no  play  gun,"^  , 
pop  gun  or  air  rifle. 

It  is  a  regular  target 
or  hunting  rifle  that  shoots 
22  long  or  short  standard! 

cartridges,  just  the  thing  for  hunt- 
ing small  game  or  target  practice. 
HaB  blued  Bteel  barrel  carfully 
rifled,  walnut  stock,  full  length,  ^ 
30  inches.  We  have  5000  of  these 
rifles  to  give  to  wide  awake,  hust- 
ling boys,  who  will  do  a  little  easy 
work  for  us  among  their  friends, 
Bomcth  i  ng  they  can  do  on  Saturday  ' 
in  an  hour  or  two.   We  pay  aU  the 
express  charges  on  the  rille  so  II 
don't  cost  you  a  penny.  Be  the 
first  boy  in  your  neighborhood  tc 
get  one  of  these  rifles.  Send  name 
and  address  at  once. 

THE  RIFLE  CO. 

749  Friend  Building^ 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  < 

PIDI  0  This  BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  rnrr 

blllLO  SIGNET  SEAL  RING  rllLL 

Just  get  ONE  friend  to  give  you  2sc 
for  a  full  year's  subscription  to 
American  Farming— send  us  thename 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
)  you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
initial  engraved  on  it.  Address 
Ai^MnT^rmlns,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Pony  and  Outfit  FKKK 

Every  boy  or  girl  who  sends  us  their  name  and  joms 
our  Pony  Club,  will  receive  a  handsome  prize  of 
their  own  choosing.  "Betsy"  and  her  dandy  Outfit 
is  the  best  present  of  all,  and  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  her.    If  yon  want  to  own  "Betsy' 

Cut  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mall  Today 

The  Farmers'  Wife  Pony  Club, 
595  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  plctnres  of  "B15T8Y"  and  names  of  the 
299  nonles  you  have  given  away,  and  also  tell  me  how  to 
take  care  of  Shetland  Ponies.  I  have  no  pony  and  want 
to  join  the  Pony  Club  and  get  'BETSY"  for  my  own. 


30  Tf»reuir»Dtee^''^'"iV!iilimmiiiuuMili!^^^^^^ 
L.11U  leodli  10  yon  C-  0  D.  bj  Ici  -r,  i  t'.rcrl  l  „,t,  f»j  Te  ar  Foicim  out 
.]>«!!  .1  pricIS  Sewb«njoa  r,c«lTolbe. neb  .n  J  oiirUc«lbinJiosOii.r»»l«« 
B.tlBfKtirMiru.r*iiie«d  or  moDe.  nfund^l.   M.DUoa  open  fMS  or  buottag 
ARNOLD  WATCH  CO. .Dept.  «0B       CHICAGO. ILL. 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

'  VERYONE  needi  i  look-boi  for  T«lu»ble  piperr  Her«'> 
— '  iuat  wh»t  yoo  w»nt  It  is  i  hsDdiome,  black,  •tony- 
6ni(bed  iteel  box,  made  to  rt«i«t  the  »ction  of  fire.  Each 
box  me»«ur«  11  inchM  in  length  bv  inches  in  width  bv 
2i4  inches  in  depth.  Ha«  a  double  hinged  oorer  fitted  with 
epring  look  and  two  keyi.  Jum  the  the  thing  for  filmg  »w«y 
Tiluable  papert  and  document*;  meddler-ptoof  and  ouriocity- 
proof.  OFFER— Sena  as  fifty  oenU  for  2  on»-ye»r  or  one 
3-ye»r  lubecrtption,  and  we  will  mail  you  t  boi  poelpaul. 
Said  early.   Supply  limited. 

American  Farmin  k.  537  S.  Dearborn  St. , Chicago 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


[Thy^  HERCULES-I 

~  ~tf9   All  Bteel  Triple  Power  Stump  [ 
iPuller  pullB  an  acre  of  erompeaday 
— Increaees  the  ▼aluo  of  your 
.  land  I007o.  Makesroom  for 
^  mnnfv  crops.  Guaranteed 
I  for  8  years  ogalnet  brealc- 
9  from  any  cause.  Bend 
name  for  fine  free  I 
book,30dayefree 
trial   otier  and 
Bpeo  a, .  low-price  I 
_i    pro,'  itlon. 
HKRri'LKS  BKO.  CU. 
1 157  -'JUrd  Street 
Cenifrillle,Ia.it.S.*»  | 


TELL  YOUR  BOY 
ABOUT  THIS! 

Boys,  you  can  make  big  money  each 
month  seUing  THE  BOYS'  MAGA- 
ZINE. Send  no  money.  Wnte  us 
to-day  for  10  copies.  All  unsold 
copies  can  be  returned. 
The  Boys'  Magazine,  Dept.  AlOO,  Smethport,  Pa. 


RAISING  WELL  BRED  DOGS 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

and  will  quickly  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  poultry  and  farm  animals.  PCennel- 
raised  mature  dogs  are  prone  to  worry 
farm  stock  and  this  should  be  remem- 
bered when  considering  the  purchase 
of  other  than  a  young  puppy.  Twenty- 
five  to  $100  will  buy  a  puppy  of  good 
breeding  and  type,  depending  on  ii 
dividual  excellence  and  the  reputatii 


Name 


P.O. 


R.F.D.. 


.  State. 


This  Coupon  i»  Good  for  1000  Votes  for  "Betsy' 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  Twenty-Third  St.  and  Berenth  kn. 
NEW  YORK 
The  nreyrool  HoM      K*w  To»k 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  Alt  <>"."»"'?..'""'"' 

SIO  Rooms  «•  BMh» 

EOOM  WITH  ADJOmiNQ  BATO 
tl  00  and  11.60  Two  Pmjom.  $2.08  •»<>  tSM 

BOOM  WITH  PRIVATB  BATH 
On*  Psr.ni,  $2.00  Tw.  PeaoM.  $3.00 

SDITB8— PABLOR,  BEDROOM  AMD  BATH 
t3.00  ud  Df 
Three  minutes  from  Psnuylranij  Btatioi,  tan 
from  Grand  Central  Btotion.    WHto  ««iT.nl«B»w«HmB 
dirtanos  of  riiopping  and  thsalis  distrlete.    Ne»r«t  hotel 
to  the  itMimihq)  pieti  sad  to  ths  nilvay  tarminali. 
Restturant  «  li  eart*  and  ttbla  dliota 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
New  eolored  ■«>  of  New  York  seat  (rat. 


The  Scottish  Terrlor — Possesses  Wondor- 
fnl  FossibilltieB  As  a  Farm  Dog. 

of  the  seller.  Proven  brood  matrons 
will  cost  from  $50  upwards.  Invest  as 
much  as  can  be  afforded.  A  show 
specimen  is  not  required,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  better  the  parents 
the  more  likely  that  they  will  excel  in 
those  qualities  that  determine  their 
value. 

If  a  puppy  is  chosen  it  will  reach 
breeding  age  at  from  nine  to  twelve 
months.  Assuming  that  it  is  strong 
and  healthy  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
cannot  be  allowed  to  reproduce.  The 
selection  of  a  sire  is  the  problem  that 
now  confronts  the  Farmer  who  aspires 
to  success  in  dog  breeding.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  scientific  and  ex* 
perienced  breeder  the  most  successful' 
show  dog  is  not  always  the  best  sirfc. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  and  none  the  less 
regrettable,  that  puppies  by  the  latest 
winner  will  usually  sell  more  readily 
than  potentially  better  individuals  of 
more  obscure  parentage.  For  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  the  Farmer  should 
send  his  brood  matron  to  a  stud  dog  of 
some  reputation. 


The  Beaffle  Honnd — Perhaps  Best  Suited 
to  the  Parmer  Who  Hunts. 

Space  does  not  permit  detailed  in- 
structions for  the  care  of  mother  and 
puppies.  Experience  is,  of  course,  the 
best  teacher,  but  numerous  books  by 
dog  authorities  are  easily  obtainable 
and  their  careful  study  will  be  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  novice.  "Kenne 
Secrets,"  by  "Ashmont,"  and  "Practical 
Dog  Keeping,"  by  William  Haynes,  are 
complete  and  practical. 

I  shall  only  make  two  suggestions 
regarding  care:  First,  feed  plenty  ot 
good  meat.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
requirement  of  successful  dog  raismg 
likely  to  be  overlooked  on  the  farm,  n 
is  absolutely  essential  to  obtain  resuUs. 
Second,  do  not  house  in  one  ot  tne 
small  boxlike  kennels  in  common  use. 
A  worse  place  for  a  dog  of  any  kind 
could  scarcely  be  desired.    If  the  dog 
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is  not  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  house 
a  corner  of  the  barn  is  best  suited  to 
his  comfort.  For  a  bitch  with  pups 
no  better  kenneling  can  be  provided 
than  'a  roomy  box  stall  in  the  horse 
stable. 

Puppies  can  be  sold  at  eight  to  ten 
weeks  of  age  and  may  at  that  time  be 
shipped  with  perfect  safety.  The  aver- 
age number  in  a  litter  of  such  breeds  as 
Collies  or  Terriers  is  four  to  eight. 
Puppies  that  are  not  sold  in  the  neigh- 
borhood can  easily  be  disposed  of  by 
advertising  in  farm,  country  life,  or  dog 
journals.  American  Farming  would  be 
an  ideal  medium  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
stock.  One  high-class  dog  in  a  neigh- 
borhood will  create  a  demand  for 
others.  A  handsome  profit  is  usually 
realized  the  first  year  and  the  original 
investment  as  represented  by  the  brood 
matron  is  still  available  for  further  in- 
come. Although  a  dog  will  often  pro- 
duce two  litters  a  year,  one  is  prefer- 
able and  better  suited  to  farm  condi- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Farmer  to  the 
financial  possibilities  in  his  dog.  But 
the  profit  from  a  dog  is  not  alone  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  No  man  is 
in  a  better  position  than  the  Farmer  to 
obtain  real  pleasure  from  the  owner- 
ship of  a  good  dog. 


PROFIT  IN  PASTURE 

(Concluded   from  page  17) 

the  prairie  of  Rome  was  the  nurse  of 
Italy,  because  if  a  man  left  his  sur- 
veying instruments  there  on  the  ground 
over  night  they  were  lost  next  day  in 
the  growth  of  grass.  They  were  bigger 
story  tellers  than  our  surveyors  over 
here. 

If  one  is  really  enthusiastic  about  his 
pasture  he  will  feed  stock  all  over  it 
m  wmter.    This  feeds  and  firms  the 
sod.    Before  the  grass  starts  in  spring 
i  the  animals  should  be  taken  of?  to  let 
the  grass  come  strong  and  furnish  a 
strong,  nutritious  bite.    The  greatest 
mistake  we  make  is  to  turn  out  to  pas- 
ture too  early.    It  spoils  the  grass  and 
<  does  the  animals  no  good,  because  that 
i  lush  green   stuff  is  little   more  than 
;  colored  water.    But  after  it  gets  a  full 
!  start  we  stock  as  much  as  the  pasture 
will  care.    We  have  ours  divided  so 
that  we  can  rotate.   The  cattle  get  the 
first  bite.    As  they  go  into  the  next 
pasture  they  are  followed  by  the  sheep, 
j  After  the  sheep  come  the  colts.  None 
I  of  them  stay  too  long. 
I     I  begin  to  see  that  somebody  ought 
I  to  write  a  book  on  pastures.    But  as 
i  the  editor  never  asked  me  to  do  it  I'll 
stop  here. 

P.  S.— I  forgot  to  say  that  if  the 
blamed  old  flies  bother  the  cows,  cool 
them  (the  cows)  with  a  mixture  made 
this  way:  2  cakes  of  laundry  soap  dis- 
solved in  warm  water;  mix  in  IJ^ 
pounds  of  resin,  ^  pint  of  fish  oil  and 
enough  water  to  make  three  gallons. 
The  flies  don't  care  for  it  a  bit,  and 
the  cows  don't  mind.  Little  things  like 
that  help  a  lot  to  increase  the  pasture 
profits. 


MUSIC. 
Let  me  go  where'er  I  will, 
I  hear  a  sky  born  music  still; 
It  sounds  in  all  things  old, 
It  sounds  In  all  things  young, 
In  all  that's  fair,  . 
In  all  that's  foul. 
Peals  out  a  cheerful  song. 
It  is  not  only  In  the  rose, 
It  Is  not  only  in  the  bird. 
Not  only  where  the  rainbow  glows. 
Nor  in  the  voice  of  woman  heard, 
"ut  «n  the  darkest,  meanest  things, 
inere  s  always,  always  something  sings. 
Its  not  In  the  high  stars  alone, 
NOT  In  the  cup  of  budding  flowers, 
«or  In  the  redbreast's  mellow  tones, 
S  i  .  t*^^*  smiles  in  showers— 

iSJ?     ,        "^"^         scum  of  things, 
mere  8  always,  always  something  sings. 

— Emerson. 


We  want  you  to  learn  how  satisfying  and  how  easy  it  is  to  furnish  the  entire 
borne  or  to  secure  odd  pieces  of  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Silverware,  Draperies, 
etc. ,  from  this  mammoth  Hartman  institution— America's  greatest  homef umishing 
concern — which  has  originated  the  most  liberal,  most  practical,  fair  and  square 
Farm  Credit  Plan  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  depend  upon  crops  or 
live  stock  for  income. 

Pay  In  6, 9  and  12  Months 

NO  INTEREST  CHARGED 

No  other  house  ia  able  to  offer  such  a  liberal  credit  plan,  enabling; 
every  farm  dweller  to  tEike  advantage  of  Hartman's  tremendous  bargains. 
Rnpk  Dnf fnm  PripPC  ^"'^  $10,000,000  purcl.asing  power  affords  the 
nubn  uUllUlli  rilbCa  greatest  money-saving  opportunities  ever 
offered  you. 


No  Money  in  Advance 


You  are  not  required  to  send  any  references— no  red  tape— 
everything  confidential— no  interest  to  pay— no  mortgage.   We  ' 
extend  to  you  a  wide  open,  helpful  credit  account— ask  no 
Becurity— no  guarantee.  No  salesmen— no  collectors. 

Order  From  This  Advertisement  t'eTI'a?^ 

only  merest  suggestions  of  more  than  8,000  wonderful 
bargains  in  our  mammoth  catalog.   Order  one  or  all. 
Use  30  days  in  your  own  home — it  unsatisfactory  re- 
turn and  Hartman  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  Could 
anything  be  fairer? 

COtttr  Hartman's  Mammoth 
■  ImkCi        Bargain  Book 

The  most  interesting  Homefumishing  Goods 
Catalog  you  ever  saw.  Send  name  on  a  postal 
for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


HARTIVIA 


FURNITURE  AND 
CARPET  CO. 

4038    Wentworth  Ave., 
UHICAGO,  ILL. 


No  Reference 
Required 


Hercules  Roofing  Bargain 

Hercules  Never-Leak  Flint  Surface  Reversible 
Roofins.  Outlasts  any  other  roofing,  will  not  leak, 
dry  out  or  crack  Adds  to  appearance  of  any  build- 
ing. Of  exceptionally  high  quality— best  long  fibre 
wool  felt  and  pure  asphalt.  Coated  one  Bide  with 
line  flint  sand.  Lay  either  side  to  weather.  Each 
roll  complete,  32  in .  wide  contains  108  sq.  f t.  Nails 
and  cement  included.  We  control 
entire  output  and  guarantee  it. 
Don't  buy  roofing  anywhere  until 
you  send  for  samplea  and  make 
comparisons,  or  order  direct  from 
this  advertisement. 
Ne,  MH117.  I  Ply-  Weight  35 
lbs.  Guaranteed.  Perroll...$0.9S 
No.  MH117.  2  Ply,  Weight  45 
IbB.  Guaranteed.  PerrolI...$1.2S 
No.  IMHlt?.  3  Ply,  Weight  65 
lbs.  Guaranteed.  Perroll...»l.S8 


Comfortable  Rocker  Bargain 

Big  solid  oak  Rocker,  golden  finish, 
upholstered  "Imperial"  Spanish 
brown  leather  on  seat  and  hack. 
Seat  has  4  springs  and  is  stuffed  with 
tow  and  cotton.  Front  and  back 
posts  handsomely  carved.  Seat  front 
plaited;  back  button  tufted.  Strong 
posts  and  runners. 

Dlo  Money  in  Advance 

Washing  Machine  Bargain 

No.  MH119.  Large  galvanized 
fron  finish  tub;  can  be  folded  inside 
iron  stand  when  desired.  Won't 
warp,  shrink  or  swell.  Capacity 
nearly  17  gals,  of  water ;  holds  six  bed 
_>sheet3.  Cypress  cover  and  wringer 
board.  Ball  bearing,  direct  motion  agitator.  Will 
clean  anything.  Black  enameled  steel  frame;  detach- 
able from  tub.  Guaranteed  5  years  against  0C  yc 
defects.  Directions  accompany  each  machine  V*!"  ■ 

No  Money  In  Advance 
Complete  Bed  Outfit  Bargain 

N0.MHII3.  Consistlngof  1  1-16  in,  continuous  post 
iron  bed  with  5-16in.  fillers  in  artistic  design,  STKina. 
high:  all-metal  steel  support  springs,  cotton  fibre 
filled  mattress.  White,  Pea  Green  or  Vemis  QQ 
Martin.  Full  size  only  **J-Oa 

Guaranteed  Mixed  Paint  Bargain 

Rexkote  Ready  Mixed  Paint  is  made  of  best  and 
purest  ingredients,  to  give  unusual  satisfaction.  We 
guarantee^exkote  to 
spread  easier,  cover  more 
surface,  make  a  better 
finish  and  laat  longerthan 
any  other  paint  regardless 
of  brand  or  price.  Order 
from  this  advertisement — 
our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Send  for  free  paint 
book  and  color  card. 

No.  M  H  118.  House 
Paint.  All  colors  and 
shades.   Per  gal. ..$1.02 

No.  M  H  118.  Barn 
Paint.  All  colors  and 
shades.   Per  gal  68c 

No.  MH118.  Roof 
Paint.  Black  only.  Per 
gallon..  52c 


Solve  This  Puzzle  and  Win  a  Prize 


Here  are  seven  sheep  in  a  pen.  By  draW'. 
ing  three  straight  lines  you  can  put  each  one  in 
a  pen  by  himself.  If  you  can  do  this  we  will 
send  you  as  a  prize,  a  packet  of  five  beautifully 
embossed  postcards  lithographed  in  rich  colors, 
and  also  a  certificate  of  entry  in  our  grand  con- 
test for  a  $395  Saxon  Automobile.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  enclose  two  pennies  in  your  letter  to  pay 
postage  and  cost  of  mailing. 

Saxon  Car  Given  Away 

Remember  the  Saxon  car  will  absolutely  be  Kiven 
away  at  the  close  of  this  grand  contest.  In  case  of 
a  tie  a  Saxon  car  will  be  given  to  each  person  so 
tied.  Send  your  answer  at  once  so  you  can  be  enter- 
ed in  this  great  contest.  Full  particulars  by  return 
mail. 

POPULAR  CO..  292  Popular  Bldg..  Des  Holnes.  low* 


Airedale  Terriers  Photo  Button  Given 


are  practical  dogs  for  practical  farmers. 
I  always  have  for  sale  puppies  and  matured  dogs  of 
the  highest  class. 

Prices  $25.00  and  upwards. 
EARLE  J.  WOODWARD,  Highland  Park,  Illinois 

Official  Denial 

NO  WAR  TAX  on  HOMESTEAD  HAND  in  CANADA 

The  report  that  a  war  tax  ia  to  be  placed  on  Home- 
stead lands  in  Western  Canada  having  been  given 
C9nsiderable  circulation  in  the  States,  this  is  to  ad- 
vise all  enquirers  that  no  such  tax  has  been  placed, 
and  there  is  no  intention  to  place  a  war  tax  of  any 
nature  on  such  lands. 

(Signed)  W.  D.  SCOTT, 
Ottawa,  Can.,  Mar.  16.1015.  Supt.  el  Immlaratlon  ' 


Any  photograph,  tintype  or  Daguerro- 
type  sent  us  will  be  reproduced  on 
Celluloid  free.  Bright  gilt  finish, 
cold  effect,  fancy  cable  or  picture 
^^^^  frame  design,  ij^  inches  in  diameter, 
Brooeh-pln  claap  »n  back.  You 
'  cannot  buy  such  a  Photo-Button  in 
your  town  at  any  price.  We  ffuar. 
^  antee  you  a  ffood  picture  and 
8«fe  return  of  photo.  Our  Cellu- 
loid mounts  are  more  distinct  than 
regular  photo  prints.  Sent  25  etc  pay 
tora  regular  one-year  subscription 
to  our  Magazine.  Household  Guest 
IS  a  clean,  entertaining  paper.  Contains  long  and  short 
stories  by  prominent  writers.  Health  and  Beauty  department; 
also  Golden  Hour  and  Prize  Joke  columns,  dressmaking  hints, 
patterns.  Two  Medallion  brooches  and  a  three-year  subscription 
for  50c.  Give  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  hand  painted  photo,  15c 
extra.  Write  name  on  back  of  photo  and  send  at  once. 
HOUSEHOLD  GUEST,  P,  B.  20,     680  N.  L»  8»lle  St.,  Chlugo 
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to  Days  Free  THal.  SendMoMonmf 

■2  Hair  SwUoh  on  Approv.C.  Send  lock  of  hair  and  I  wiU 
match  and  mall  a  fine  22  m.  short  stem  homui 
hair  switch— wavy  or  straieht.  A  bargain.  Ot^ 
mit  $2  in  ten  days  or  sell  3  and  g«t your  switm 
J  free.  Extra  shades  »  Uttla  mors  Enclose  5a 
poetaw.  Writs  today  tor  tr<«  beauty  booll  of  UtMl  tJWJ 
jiir  diewlus,  ball  pxjis  and  ojttlch  f<»tiei».  JJ<>^^' 

llnna  Ayers,  MesL'stirteBt.cfciMgo  wiotbb 


FANCY  TEA  APRON 

Wit 

T 


With  American  Farming 
\ms  DESIGN  IS  THE 
very  latest.    A  beautiful 
conventional  butterfly 
pattern,  stamped  on  fine  quality 
White  Lawn,  with  enough 
material  for  strings.   This  Tea 
Apron  given  free  with  one  new  or 
renewal  yearly  subscription  to 
American  Farming  at  25  cts. 
Amerlcan'FarmInq,  537  S.Daarboro  S«., Chicago 

16  PICTURES-4  Cents 

Rr,ck  'f  Apes.  St.  Cecelia.  Family 
Record,  Lord  s  Prayer  and  Ten  Commaud- 
mcnls,  God  Bless  Our  Family.  Jesus  the 
Miepherd,  The  Guardian  Angel.  The  Last 
Supper.  A  Happy  Family,  Marriage  Cer- 
tificate, The  Evening  Prayer.  Christ  and 
Peter.  His  First  Ride.  The  Shepherd  and 
His  Herd,  two  fruit  pictures,  Small  size 
in  lOcolors.  All  ISscnt  postpaid  for  only 
4  centa  in  stamps,  ti  introduce  oar  house, 
together  with  LARGE  PREMItJM  LIST. 

    showing  articles  given  for  helping  us. 

Georee  Harvey,  Uepl  M,    »5U.N.Lm  Smile  street,  Cfclc«go 


YOU  Can  Play 
Piano  First  Day 

Kew  Plan  Makes  Teachers,  Lessons  or 
Study  Needless— New  Music  Read 
Easily  as  a  Newspaper,  Being 
Written  in  Plain  English  Let- 
ters (C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C). 

Sent  Free  fo  Prove  If. 

Just  Send  Address  for  Complete  System 
and  100  Music  Pieces,  All 
Cbarges  Prepaid. 
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Ideas  of  Value  to  Housewives 


USES  OF  SCISSORS  IN  THE 
KITCHEN 

The  value  of  scissors  in  the  kitchen 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Too  many 
kitchens  are  without  them,  knives 
which  are  less  effective  and  conven- 
ient being  used  as  substitutes. 

The  large  scissors  are  invaluable  for 
cutting  poultry  wings,  meat  for  soups 
and  stews,  fins  from  fish  and  for  cut- 
ting doughs  into  noodles  or  dumphngs. 
The  smaller  scissors  are  excellent  for 
fixing  fruit,  shredding  lettuce,  cutting 
oranges  into  strips  for  marmalade  or 
candied  peel.  They  are  also  good  for 
removing  the  cores  from  oranges  or 
grape  fruit,  scalloping  the  edges  of  fruit 
for  cups  and  for  cutting  nut  meats  or 
marshmallows  for  salad.  The  scissors 
must  be  kept  perfectly  clean— washed 
in  boiling  water  and  dried  with  a  soft 
cloth  immediately  after  using.  Pur- 
chase scissors  for  the  kitchen  and  do 
not  bring  down  some  old  worn  out  ones 
from  the  sewing  room. — Miriam  M. 
Haynes,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

SOFT  WATER  FROM  HARD 

It  is  carbonate  of  lime  that  makes 
water  temporarily  hard.  Such  water 
can  be  softened  by  boiling.  Perma- 
nent hardness  is  caused  by  sulphate  of 
lime.  The  only  remedy  lies  in  the  use 
of  some  chemical.  Cheapest  and  best 
of  these  are  alkalies,  as  washing  soda, 
borax,  and  ammonia.  Washing  soda, 
the  most  effective  softener  for  ordinary 
use,  should  be  used  in  the  following 
proportions  unless  the  water  is  very 
hard:  For  each  gallon  of  water  use  t\yo 
tablespoons  of  a  solution  made  by  dis- 
solving one  pound  of  washing  soda  in 
a  quart  of  boiling  water. 

Borax  is  more  expensive  than  wash- 
ing soda,  but  it  is  especially  good  for 


colored  goods  and  wool.  Iron  in  water 
is  harder  to  treat.  The  only  satisfac- 
tory method  is  to  add  washing  soda  to 
the  water  and  let  it  settle  five  or  six 
days  before  using. — Annabell  Turn 
Wisconsin. 


PRETTY    CROCHET   EDGE  FOR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  crocheted  handkerchief  edge  can 
be  daintily  developed  in  either  white  or 
colored  thread.  Pull  three  or  four 
threads  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  a  square  of  linen 
which  has  been  prepared  the  size  de- 
sired. Baste  in  a  rolled  hem  the  edge 
of  which  comes  just  .to  the  opening 
made  by  removing  the  threads.  Crochet 
around  the  hem  and  into  the  opening 
between  every  three  to  six  threads. 
Repeat  until  eight  or  ten  stitches  have 
been  made.  Then  chain  three  stitches 
and  go  on  as  before,  taking  the  first 
stitch  after  the  chain  in  the  sarne  hole 
as  the  one  previous  to  beginning  the 
chain.  The  three  chain  stitches  form  a 
picot.  The  distance  between  picots  may 
be  varied  to  suit  the  individual. 
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To  shell  beans  easily,  pour  upon  the 
pods  a  quantity  of  scalding  water.  The 
beans  then  slip  out  very  easily.  By 
pouring  scalding  water  on  apples  the 
skin  may  be  easily  slipped  off  and  much 
labor  saved. — Miss  Lannie  B.  Smith, 
Cairo,  Ga. 

These  patterns  may  be  had  at  10  cents 
each.  Full  directions,  Including  quantity 
of  material  accompany  each  pattern  as  well 
as  a  guarantee  to  fit  perfectly.  Order  all 
patterns  by  number  and  be  sure  to  give  bust 
measure  tor  waist  patterns;  waist  meas- 
ure for  skirts  and  age  for  children's  pat- 
terns. Address  your  letter  to  Pattern 
Dept.,  American  Farming,  537  So.  Dear- 
'  born  Street,  Chicago. 


"What  Do  You  Think  of  That  I   Never  I 
Before  and  Now  Jutt  Hear  Herl" 

Anyone  can  now  play  the  piano  or 
organ  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 
Not  after  months  of  study  and  practice 
and  expensive  lessons,  but  RIGHT  AWAY 
—  almost  as  soon  as  you  get  the  Easy 
Method  Music  System.  ,  ^ 

John  H.  Ferguson,  Acme,  Alta..  Can- 
ada, says:  "I  was  not  a  little  amazed 
when  I  found  I  could  play  in  a  few  min- 
utes." O.  Pltmann,  Mono,  Okla.,  says:  I 
have  two  children,  one  Is  12  and  the  other 
10,  who  in  a  very  few  minutes  could  play 
it  well,  and  they  did  not  tnow  one  note 
from  another  in  the  old  music."  v.  R. 
Perkins,  Eomney,  Ind.,  says:  "I  studied 
•Easy  Form'  muslo  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  started  to  play."  Thousands  of 
similar  reports  are  In  our  flies.  Doesn't 
this  convince  you  that  you  can  play  by 
this  wonderful,  new  method? 

Prove  It  for  yourself.  Send  for  com- 
plete system  and  full  Instructions.  Try  It 
in  your  own  home  for  seven  days,  FREE. 
If  you  want  to  keep  It,  then  send  us 
11.50  down,  and  $1.00  per  month  for  five 
months.  If  not  satisfactory,  simply  re- 
turn It  to  us  and  owe  nothing.  Isn't  that 
fair?  "When  writing,  state  how  many 
white  keys  on  your  piano  or  organ,  and 
whether  you  play  old-style  note  music. 

Send  today!  The  quicker  you  get  this, 
the  sooner  you  can  entertain  your  family 
and  friends  with  y6ur  playing,  so  send 
now.  Address  ;  Easy  Method  Muslo  Oo» 
617  Olarksou  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


7194 — Xiadles'  Dress,  with  two-gored 
skirt  attached  to  a  thtee-piece  yoke.  Cut 
in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Price  10  cents. 

7192  Iiadles'  Shirt  Waist,  with  collar 

rolled  high  or  in  low  outline.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Price 
10  cents.  .  „ 

7202 — OlrlB'  Dress,  with  or  without  Bo- 
lero jacket,  and  with  skirt  Joined  to  a 
one-piece  yoke.  Cut  in  sizes  8  to  14 
years.    Price  10  cents. 

7189 — Boys'  Blons«,  with  collar  rolled 
in  high  or  low  outline,  and  sleeves  long 
or  short.  Cut  In  sizes  6  to  14  years. 
Price  10  cents.  ,       _    „  ,.. 

7208 — Iiadies'  Empire  Negligee,  with 
sleeves  long  or  short.    Cut  In  sizes  34  to 


44  Inches  bust  measure.    Price  10  cents. 

7195 — Iiadies'  Apron,  having  high  or  low 
neck.  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.    Price  10  cents. 

7206 — G-lrls'  Dress,  closing  at  back,  ana 
with  or  without  fichu  and  ruffles.  Cut  in 
sizes  6  to  14  years.    Price  10  cents. 

7204 — I^adles'  Triple  Flounce  Skirt  at- 
tached to  a  three-gored  foundation.  Cut 
in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
r*ric©  XO  CGnts. 

7225 — Children's  Rompers,  closed  at 
back,  and  with  round  or  square  neck.  Cut 
in  sizes  1,  2  and  3  years.    Price  10  cents. 

7229 — Misses'  and  SmaU  Women  s 
Dress,  having  two-gored  box  plaited  skirt 
and  overblouse  that  slips  on  over  heaa. 
Cut  In  sizes  14  to  20  years.  Price  10  cents. 
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showing  which  way  the  wind  blows 

MIGAIi  STATEMENT 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  of  American  Farming,  published 
monthly  at  537  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912: 

Editor — Glenn  G.  Hayes,  537  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

Business  Manager— D.  W.  Gaylord,  587  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Publisher — American  Farming  Publishing  Co., 
537  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Owners  (if  a  corporation,  give  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  stock) — Duane  W.  Gay- 
lord,  720  Sheridan  road,  Chicago;  Glenn  G. 
Hayes,  La  Grange,  HI.;  Adele  L.  Gaylord,  720 
Sheridan  road,  Chicago. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  se- 
curities— None. 

Glenn  G.  Hayes,  editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  15th 
day  of  March,  1915. 

CLAUDE  P.  HOOKER,  Notary  Public. 

(Saal) 

(My  commission  expires  Jan.  1st,  1918.) 


Better  Each  Issne 

I  have  Deen  a  subscriber  for  two  years. 
American  Farming  grows  better  with  each  is- 
sue. — Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Robinson,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


She  IJkes  Oar  Fashions 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  your  publica- 
tion, both  in  appearance  and  contents.  Es- 
pecially am  I  delighted  with  the  fashion  sec- 
tion.— E.  H.,  Champaign,  111. 


Can  Hardly  Walt 

I  was  kind  of  mad  when  I  first  got  American 
Farming,  for  I  had  just  subscribed  for  Animal 
Husbandry.  I  was  more  interested  in  that,  but 
after  receiving  .American  Farming  a  few  times 
I  can  see  it  is  a  better  paper  after  all,  and 
cannot  wait  sometimes  to  receive  it. — Oscar 
Peterson,  Caldwell,  Texas. 


Conldn't  Stop  It  Now 

I  appreciate  the  change  from  "Animal  Hus- 
bandry" and  hogs  to  American  Farming  and 
something  of  interest.  I  hate  hogs  anyway.  I 
guess  that  is  the  reason  I  intended  to  have  the 
paper  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  when 
the  first  issue  of  American  Farming  came  I  was 
delighted.— W.  S.  Schill,  Biggs,  Cal. 


He  Backed  It  Up  With  a  Quarter 

Your  paper  is  very  good.  Enclosed  twenly- 
.five  cents  for  one  year's  subscription. — Chas. 
A.  Clemens,  Dilon,  Mont. 


One  I,ook  Convinced  Htm 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  farm  paper. 
I  like  it  very  much  and  have  concluded  to  sub- 
scribe to  it.  Enclosed  find  80  cents  in  stamps 
for  which  please  send  it  to  me  for  three  vears 
and  also  send  me  "Brood  Sows  and  Their  Lit- 
ters" and  "The  Farm  That  Won't  Wear  Out," 
bv  Prof  Hopkins. — C.  B.  Miles,  Honokaa,  Ha- 
waiian Territory.   

Tmly  Splendid 

The  last  issues  of  American  Farming  have 
been  truly  splendid.     You  have  most  of  your 
cornpetltors  bested  already  and  I  trust  are  se- 
curing your  just  reward. — A  Friend  in  Ohio. 
No  Coarseness  In  Va 

Like  your  paper  fine. — Mrs.  Willis  Johnson, 
LaPlata,  Mo. 

Good  Points  Touched  Her 

American    Farming    is    a    fine    little  paper, 
with  so  many  good  points  to  be  gleaned  from 
it. — Mrs.  William   Guenther,   Stanton,  Mich. 
Articles  More  Interesting 

Enclosed  is  the  sum  of  25  cents  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  your  paper.  It  is  much  better 
than  it  was  before  you  changed  its  name.  There 
.ire  more  interesting  articles  contained  in  it 
tlian  before.  Kindly  send  me  the  book,  "Chick- 
en Money." — Marion  Harrington,  R.  F.  D.  14. 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 

It  Is  O.  K.  With  Him 

I  think  your  little  paper  is  O.  K. — William 
Malcolm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Danville,  Va. 


MAY  SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

The  subscription  price  of  American  Farming  is 
K  cents  for  1  year,  SO  cents  for  3  ye&rs,  $1.00  ior  6 
yrs.  This  blank  is  printed  for  your  conven- 
ience. No  letter  is  required.  If  you  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  any  premium  offer 
simply  write  the  name  of  the  premium  you 
select  on  the  line  above  your  name.  
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537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

I  enclose  to  pay  for  

years  subscription  to  AMERICAN  FARMING. 


Name  

P.  O  .  .State..., 

R.  D.  No  New  or  Renewal, 


you: 

YESYOU 

CAN  GET  IT 


H.  S.  ROBINSON 

President 

1230  Factories  BIdg.,  Toledo,  0 


$60  A  WEEK  and  Expenses 

That's  the  money  yoa  should  get  this  year.  I  mean  it.  I  want  County  Sales  Managers  quick, 
■men  or  women  who  believe  in  the  square  deal,  who  will  go  into  partnership  with  me.  Ho  ex- 
perience needed.  My  folding  Bath  Tub  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  Solves  the  bathing 
problem.  No  plumbing,  no  water  worka  required.  Full  length  bath  in  any  room.  Folds  in 
small  roll,  handy  as  an  umbrella.  I  tel!  you  it's  great!  GREAT!  Rivals  $100  bath  room.  Now 
listen!    1  want  YOU  to  hand  lie  your  county.    I'll  furnish  demonstrating  tub  on  liberal  plan. 

I'm  positive — absolutely  certain — you  can  get  bigger  money  in  a  week 
with  me  than  you  ever  made  in  a  month  before— I  KNOW  IT! 

Two  Sales  a  Day  —  $300  a  Month 

That'a  what  you  should  get — every  month.  Needed  in  every  home, 
badly  wanted,  eagerly  bought.  Modern  bathing  facilities  for  all  the 
people.  Take  the  orders  right  and  left.  Quick  sales,  immense  profits. 
Look  at  these  men.  Smith,  Ohio,  got  18  orders  first  week;  Meyers, 
Wise,  $250  profit  first  month;  Newton.  California.  $60  in  three  days. 
Yoa  should  do  as  well.  2  SALES  A  DAY  MEANS  $300  A  MONTH.  The 
work  ia  very  easy,  pleasant,  permanent,  fascinating.    It  means  a 

busiuess  of  your  own. 


DEMON- 
STRATING 

TUB 
FURNISHED 


Little  capital 
needed.  1  grant  cre- 
dit —  Help   you   out  — 
Back  you  op — Don't  doubt — 
Don't  hesitate — Don't  hold  back- 
You  cannot  lose.    My  other  men  are 
building  houses,  bank  accounts,  so  can  yoa 
Act  then  quick,  SEND  NO  MONEY.   Just  name  on 
penny  post  card  for  free  tub  offer.  Hustle! 


book  of  barn  plans 

free: 


Every  farmer  should 
have  this  volume  handy 
for  reference.  It  is  a 
storehouse  of  practical 
bam  information.  It  con- 
tains drawings,  pictures, 
plans,  speoificationa  and 
everything  necessary  for 
up-to-date  barn,  stock 
shed,  corn  crib,  poul- 
try bouse, hog  house, 
horse  bam,  smoke 
house,  silOidairy  bam 
orother  conceivable  out- 
building on  the  farm. 
The  book  was  completed 
by  a  famous  architect 
and  many  of  the  plans 
be  exhibits  have  been 
contributed  by  farmers 
themselves  and  are  the 
practical  experience  of  those  who  ba\  e  learned  by  actual  neces- 
sities the  barn  that  is  the  most  pract  cal  and  best  suited  to  tbeir 
a^eds.  A  well  printed,  profuselv  illustrated  bandsonely 
bound  book  of  nearly  100  large  pages.  Sent  post;  aid. 
FREE — This  complete  book  of  Practical  Barn  Plans 
given  free  for  2  one-year  subscriptions  at  36c  each 
or  1  two-year  subscription  at  60c,  new  or  renewal. 

American  Fanning,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


BOUDOIR   O  A  X» 

With  a  year's  •ubscrlpllon  to 

American  Farming 

This  pretty  boudoir  cap  for  em- 
broidery IS  stamped  on  white 
lawn.  With  a  finishing  touch  of 
lace  trimmed  edge  and  knots  of 
ribbon,  this  design  makes  a 
obarminganddainty  cap.  Mailed 
free  for  one  new  or  renewal 
yearly  subscription  at  25  cents. 
Amerlean  Farming,  537  S.Dearborn  St., Chicago 


8  Beautiful  Rose  Bushes  FREE 

with 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
3  Years  for  50c 

These  Glorious 
Roses  Bloom 
this  year 

The  extiulslte 
varieties  con- 
tained  In  this 
matchless  coliec- 
tion    are  the 
clioicest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the 
hardy  ever- 
blooming  class. 
They   will  grow 
luxuriantly, 
bloom  profuse- 
ly   the  first 
year  and  con- 
tinue to  bloom  year  after 
year,  bearing  great  loads  of 
flowers  of  wonderfully  ex- 
quisite  coloring  and  fra- 
grance. 

8  Superb  Varieties — 8  Splendid  Bushes 

1 .  Climbing  American  Beauty  —  Vivid  rosy-crimson  in 
color,  with  the  deliclons  fragrance  of  the  American  Beauty . 

2.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  —  Full  double  roses,  color 
delicate  tints  of  creamy  white. 

3.  Rosemary— Qreat  masses  most  fragrant  roses  of  rich 
silvery  pinls. 

4.  Rena  Robblna— New  ideal  garden  variety  of  golden- 
yellow  roses. 

6.  Robin  Hood  —  Unequalled  for  intense  and  dazzling 
color;  double  roses,  a  glorious  rosy-scarlet. 

6.  Maiden's  Blush— Large  double  roses,  which  delicate 
ly  blend  beautiful  rose  tints  shading  into  creamy  white. 

7.  Wliite  Cocliot— One  of  the  finest  double  snow-white 
roses  in  cultivation. 

5.  La  France— A  soft  Silvery  pink,  exceedingly  sweet, 
possessing  delicious  La  France  perfume. 

ij"  p     Send  ROo  for  2  one-year  or  one  3-year  snb- 
r  IX  r.  r.    scrlptlon  to  our  splendid  farm  and  home 
magazine,  and  we  will  ship  the  entire 
collection  of  eight  Rose  Bushes,  direct  from  the  Rose  Gar- 
den, all  charges  prepaid,  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

American  Farming,  11  Rose  Dept,,  Chicago 


Diamond  Point  Lock-Stitcii 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing  of  harness,  shoes,  belts,  car- 
pets, canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  sewing. 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
needle,1914  model.  Extra  needles  in  hollow  handle. 
No  springs  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it; 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee- 
dles, straight  and  curvedanddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID. 

rorr  nrrrR  send  50c  to  pay  for  2  one-year  or  one  2-year 
ritLL  UllLll  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  our  practical, 

helpful  and  entertaining  farm  and  home  magazine,  and 
wo  will  send  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE. 

Awl  BepL       Chicago,  Ilk 


American  Farming, 


ROPP'S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  an  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  and  price  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag- 
ons, bins,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE 

given  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal  yearly  Bub* 
scription  at  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
S37  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago 


CENTER  PIECE 

rnrr  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
IllLL  American  Farmins 

This  beantifnl  centerpiece  for  oat- 
line  embroidery  is  stamped  on 
Mexican  Eorn  Cloth.  Ton  may 
kave  your  choice  of  the  foflowing 
designs:  Rose, Wild  Rose,Paii8y, 
Forget-Me-Not,  Daisy,  Poppy  or 
Violet.  Any  one  sent  free  feronly 
1  new  or  renewal  yearly  subserip- 
tionto  Amerioan  Farming  at  25o. 
AmsrlcanFarmina,537  S.Dsarborn  St.,Chleaao 

Raise  Poultry  For  Profit 

"EGG  SECRETS"  TelU  How 

By  special  arrangement 
with  FARM  JOURNAL, 
we  are  permitted  to  offer 
a  single  year's  subscription 
to  that  standard  agricul- 
tural publication  to  NEW 
readers  only;  a  two-years' 
subscription  to  Household 
Guest  and  a  copy  of  "Egg 
Secrets,"  for  only  50  cents. 
FARM  JOURNAL  Is  for 
the  whole  family,  the  pro- 
gressive farmer,  his  wife 
and  his  children.  House- 
hold Guest  Is  a  story  and 
home  paper.  "Egg  Secrets" 
explains  how  to  make 
money  raising  poultry  at  a 
profit.  Send  orders  only  to 
Household  Guest,  Dept.  E  S  30 
5S0  North  la  Salle  Street .  CHICAGO 
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We  Give  You 

Your  Choice  of  These 

FINE  PREMIUMS 


This  Box  Contains  7  as- 
sorted Bars  of  Our  Most 
Popular  ToUet  Soap  10c 
Value,  you  sell  It  for  50c 


WE  want  everyone  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  because  it  is  big  value  and 
is  so  very  easy  to  do.  You  can  easily 
sell  thirty  of  these  big  special  boxes  of  assorted  soap 
shown  below.  It  is  a  regular  70-cent  value,  yet  it 
sells  for  50  cents.  To  sell  enough  to  earn  a  fine 
premium  will  take  you  only  an  hour  or  so.  Pick  out 
the  premium  vou  want  and  send  us  the  coupon  proper- 
ly filled  in  with  amount,  name,  number  of  article,  etc. 

This  big  box  of  assorted  soap  is  many  times  the  size  of  the  picture^  It  cont^ons 
seven  bars  of  our  best  toilet  soaps:  Diamond  Glycerine.  Wild  Rose,  l<ragrant 
Bouquet,  Palm  Coco,  Carnation,  Lavender  Complexion 
and  Pumice.  All  full  size,  highest  quality.  Anyone  can 
sell  Crofts  &  Reed's  fine  soap.  Boys  and  girls  can  easily 
earn  a  premium  by  selling  after  school.  Fnends  and 
neighbors  will  be  glad  to  buy  because  it  is  such  good  value. 
Remember,  you  need  sell  only  thirty  boxes  to  earn  our  No. 
90263  Rocker,  or  the  fine  Lawn  Swing  No.  80109,  or  boys 
need  sell  only  thirty  boxes  to  secure  the  Farm  Wagon 
No.  3804. 

NO  MONEY  NEEDED 

WE  SHIP  SOAP  AND  PREMIUM  ON  CREDIT 
—GIVE  YOU  THIRTY  DAYS  TO  PAY 

We  will  send  you  the  soap  and  premium  you  pick  out; 
all  on  30  days  credit.  Don't  send  any  money  with  your 
order  unless  you  prefer  to  do  so.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon, 

•writing  your 

I  aiiru  .tt^         ^K^a-^^       name  and  ad- 

LAWN  AB^tei.^  K**><^m       dress  carefully 


SWING 

No.  80109 
Four 

Passenger 


and  giving  us  as  two  references 
the  names  of  your  pastor, 
doctor,  banker,  or  freight 
agent.     We  will  at  once 
send  you  your  premium 
and  the  soap  you  are  to 
sell.     You  can  pay  us 
when  the  soap  is  sold. 
We  will  allow  30  days 
in  which  to  dispose  of 
soap.  It  should  take 
only  a  day  or  so. 


Sell  Only  30  Boxes,  Earn  This  Rocker 

Notice  the  wide,  comfortable  and  thickly  upholstered  high 
curved  back  of  this  beautiful  Rocker.  Frame  is  of  Solid  Oak, 
rich  Golden  Oak  finish;  front  posts  and  arms  4  inches  wide; 
eight  ?4-inch  fillers  under  each  arm;  the  seat  is  of  spring  con- 
struction and  measures  21x20  inches;  back,  27  inches  high 
from  seat.  Upholstered  in  fine  grade  of  imitation  Spanish 
Leather  which  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  Golden  Oak  finish. 
Back  tufted  in  neat  design.  Why  pay  cash  for  a  Rocker  like 
this,  when  by  selling  our  Soap  you  can  earn  it  with  a  few 
hours,  work?  Fill  out  the  coupon;  sell  the  30  Boxes  of  Soap, 
send  us  $15.00.  and  keep  this  handsome  piece  of  furniture  as 
your  reward. 


Given  for  Selling  30  Boxes  of  Toilet  Soap. 

This  splendid  Swing  is  substantially  constructed 
throughout;  frame  is  fully  bolted  and  nicely  painted 
in  red;  seat  and  hangers  finished  in  weathered  Oak. 
ample  room  for  four  passengers;  seat  is  35  inches  long 
33  inches  high. 


YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK  WHATEVER 


Remember,  you  cannot  possibly  lose,  and  you  run  no  risk  because 
we  agree  to  take  everything  back  at  our  expense  if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  everything.  Think  of  getting  a  fine  premium 
on  these  terms.  No  deposit,  no  cash  in  advance,  nothing  to  do  but 
sell  30  quick  selling  novelty  boxes  of  soap  that  everybody  wants  the 
minute  they  see  it.  We  wish  you  could  see  these  fine  premiums — 
we  know  you  would  be  delighted  with  them. 


Select  the  Premium  You  Want — Fill  Out  the  Coupon. 
Mail  Today — You  Take  No  Risk. 


The  swing  has 
;  back  of  seat , 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO. 


CHICAGO 
Dept.  B-302 


FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON 

CROFTS  &  REED  CO..  DEPT.  B-302,  CHICAGO: 

Please  ship  to  my  address  30  boxes  of  C.  &  R.  Assorted  Toilet  Soaps  and 

Premium  No  Name  of  article  

I  agree  to  sell  the  soap  at  50c  a  box  and  send  you  $15.00  within  30  days. 

Name  Street  or  R.  F.  D  

Town  State  

REFERENCES:  Give  names  of  your  Pastor,  Doctor,  Banker  or  Freight  Agent. 

Name   Business  

Name   Business  


BOYS!  Earn  This;  No  Money  Needed 

this  big  strong  Farm  Wagon  for  scll- 
of  our  famous  7  bar  Toilet  Soap  at 
your  father  or  mother  sign 
coupon  in  this  advertis- 
ment,  giving  two  satisfac- 
tory business  references, and 
we  will  send  you  the  Wagon 
and  Soap.  When  you  re- 
ceive the  goods,  put  the 
Soap  in  your  Wagon  and 
deliver  it  to  your  neighbors, 
who  will  gladly  pay  you  50c 
a  box  for  it.  When  sold  send 
the  money  to  us  and  keep 
the  Wagon  as  your  reward. 
Wagon  body  is  18x36  in. 
Wheels  measure  1  i  and  20 
inches.  N  i  c  e  1  y  painted. 
Tongue  and  extra  pair  of  shafts. 
Itnnnrf  anf  •  father  or  mother  must  sign  the  Coupon,  giving  /k'o  satis- 

impUl  lain*  factory  references — we  cannot  send  wagon  unless  this  is  done 
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Ambitious.Honest  Men  Wantedy 

iM    At  Once.  I  Need  500  Sales  Agents  Who  Want  to 


Make  from  $50  to  S250  a  Week.  Experience  not  Necessary 


^rW  TTiis  iJian,  Rev.  OUo  SchuTse,  of  Af issoiiri,  jays: 
r  "Sales  increasing.    Made  7  sales  in  8  calls.  Senf 
M      4(h  order  jeslerday  for  50 Tubs."  SALES  SI 600 
m    TO  DATE.  Miiiisier  of  the  Cospet,  without  previous  ex 
'  perience,  makes  this  record. 


I  want  square  men  to  act  as  my  Special  Sales  Representatives  in  every  county.  I  n 

hustling,  energetic,  imbitious  fellows,  anxious  to  make  big  money,  who  are  willing  to  work  with 
I  want  to  show  YOU  how  to  MAKE  BIG  PROFITS  EVERY  MONTH.  I  want  to  show  YOU  how  to  n 
more  money,  easier,  quicker.  iDor«  sure  and  certain  than  you  ever  did  before  in  all  your  life.    I  want  yo 
advortise,  sell  and  appoint  local  aovnts  for  ih*  most  sensational  seller  In  60  years^the  Btartlin^  invention 
Jias  set  the  entire  country  apoe— THE  ROBINSON  FOLDING  BATH  TUB— 1  want  you  to  handle  your  Cot 
i'll  furnish  demonstrating  tub  on  a  libcr.al  basis  I  m  positive,  yes.I'm  absolutely  certain  that  you  can  r 
bi^per  money  in  a  week  with  me  than  you  ever  made  in  a  month  l)efore.   Hustlers,  east.  west. ! 
eoutb,  are  simply  coininr  money.  Orders,  orders  everywhere.   For,  remember,  fully  TO  per  cent  < 
people  have  no  bathrooms.   You  can  take  the  orders  right  and  left.  Quick  sales  and  immense  p 
Stop  and  Kealite  the  tremendous  possibilities.   Look  around  yotL   Be  amazed.   Your  nelfb 
triends.  relatives,  Lave  no  bathrooms.  Tbev  are  eaerer  for  one;  cever  bad  tti»  opportooit 
install  one.  Yoastep  in;  etiow  the  tub.  Sales  made,  profit  sar«. 


A  Folding  Bath  Tub  For  Every  Home 


(to  Caperlanc*  Naedsd— Why,  I  don't  care  if  you  never  sold  anytbiner  before  tn  all  yom 

you  can  make  euod  big:  money  with  me.   You're  hor.esti  You're  iquarel    Of  ec 

  yonare.   You've  trot  grit,  ping^er,  frumption!    Of  course  you  have.  YouwanttOB 

».T    •  fir  _ -1.1..  _:.U        J  _  . -11  U-_.oo  "^^^^     rood!  You  w  ant  to  make  big- money!  Sure  you  do.   Well,  that's  all  I  ask.   If  yoc 

No  home  barred — for  tne  nCn  ana  poor,  lOr  ail  nomes  ^^^^  wilUne  to  do  your  best,  backed  by  my  co-operation  and  help,  you  can  blast  oat 
roifViniif  mnrlprn  VinthinffacilitleS — HerciS  an  absolutely  new  biree»t  financial  success  of  your  career.   I  prant  credit,  you  know,  so  money  i 

WlinOUt  moaern  DdlUia^lctt-mticjo     xAciciaau  auouiui.cij'ucn  ^^^^^     told  vou  back.    I  furnish  s.imple  on  liberal  plan.   I  help  you  out  and  back 

in'vention.  Nothing  else  like  it.  Has  taken  the  entire  country  ^^^^  up.  so  don-tiet  doubt  dras:  ynu  back.  Youhavenothinpto  io»e.  stye 
by  storm.    Solves  the  bathing  problem.    Gives  every  home  s 

modern,  up-to-date  bathroom  in  any  part  of  the  house.  No  plumbing  no  waterworks 
ueeded  Take  full  length  baths  in  any  room;  up  stairs,  down  stair,  bed-room  sick-room, 
oarlor  kitchen,  any  room  in  the  house.   The  Robinson  Tub  folds  in  small  roll,  handy" 
as  an  umbrella.   Rivals  expensive  bathroom.  Constructed  of  the  wonderful  "Steehne  ma- 
terial   I  tell  you,  it's  Great!  Remember  it  Is  needed  in  every  home.  Means  modem  bath' 
   '-     A  godsend  to  humanity. 


ing  facilities  for  all  the  people. 

Guaranteed 
for  10  Years 

(Manufactured  by  old  estab- 
lished concern  in  business 
22  Tears.) 


SEE  how 

itfoldsinaroU.  Mes 
up  less  space  than  an 
ironing  board. 


This  is  the  Robinson  Folding  Bath  Tub  that 

is  bringing  Cltanlincss,  Health  and  Happinesi  to  thooS' 
ands  of  homts — and  tiioasands  of  dollars  in  profits  to  the 
locky  men  who  control  exclusive  territory.     Write  for  you 

You 
Make 

100% 

Profit 

DtmoDitratlaa 
Tab  Fuaiilied  Wsrkeri 

Dan  Borkholder  of  Montana,  saya: 

"Was  out  4i  days  this  week  and  sold  S393.S0 
worth.  Sold  3  this  afternoon.    Enclosed  find  cbeclc 

for  48  tubs.   Ship  50  more  next  week."   

Orders  $1072.00  worth  in  17  days.    WHAT  BURK- 
HOLDER  IS  DOING  YOU  CAN  DOI 


men  are  buildioi:  liomes,  starting  bank  accountt,  so  can  you. 

Switallonal  Sales  Sueeetd— What  others  are  doincYOU  e«nde,  1 
these  records.    N.  T.  Smith,  Ohio,  $90  weekly  profit.   Meyer*.  V 
$260  first  month.   Beasley,  Nebr.,  $35  profit  first  i  hours.  Ne 
Calif.,  $60  in  3  davs.  Matbias,  Fla.,  $120  in  2  days.  Corrigu, 
|1U  in  60  hours.    C.  H.  Tremour.  Ind.,  $36  profit  first  <  t 
W.  F.  Hincard,  New  Mexico,  S3o  in  2  days.    Averace  men,  i 
S^  sales,  average  towna   Undeniable  Proof  of  the  Bis:  U 
to  be  made  by  the  hustlers  ever>'wbere.     The  Robl 
Tub  is  badly  wtnted  end  eagwly  bouebt. 


rTear  Off  This  Coupon  and  Mail  Now 


This  is  Chancy— A  Hustler.  Sold  ti.OOOMi 
o/our  goods  in  S  weeks.  A'o,  he's  not  a  geniui, 
, ,       ^^^v-      wizard-worker,  not  a  "miracle-man."   Just  on  ( 
Don  t    ^^^^     day  American  like  you  and  me. — but  a  hustler 
\q]j       ^^^w     head  to  his  toes.   He  starttd  just  as  you  Will  Start 
^     '     ^^^^    he  hus  done  you  can  do. 

Join  Robinson's  Army  of  Nov 
Making  Agents  —  Get  Exclufl 
^Sales  Rights  on  the  Famous  F< 

inrf  Rath  TiiK^— J"*"  themany  airents  who  are  t 
alls  UUllI  auu       big-fer  money  than  they  ever  did 
Vau  den'l  need  to  quit  your  regular  |ab  right  now.  Try  the  business  out 
infirs.  Saturday  afternoons,  whenever  you  have  a  little  spare  time.  See  tJ 
I  tell  you  is  so.   Then  quit  your  job.   Say  good-byo  to  the  time-clock:  say  Kc 
to  Krinding-  work  and  meagre  pay.   I  know  after  one  week  of  spare  time  ino 
will  be  eae'er  to  devote  all  your  time  to  my  splendid  proposition.  You  wlU 
thused,  positively  amazed  at  your  wonderful  success. 

A  Sure  Chance  for  Ambitious  Hustlers 

If  1  eoQld  only  see  you  and  tell  you  all  the  facts  about  this  wonderfol  bs 

  J     ^  could  only  lay  before  you  undeniable  proof— stacks  of  letters  and  orders 

««        T>i^r>»Tr<n»  r»       »i  ■  desk;  if  I  could  personally  show  you  enthusiastic  letters  from  Robinson  Repr 

H.  S.  ROBINaON,  nreS  t  ■  tives— Hesitate!    Why,  man,  you  wouldn't  hesitate  for  the  thousandth  part  of 

Rnhincnn  rahinst  Wta  Cn     1^1  Fapfnrix  RMii    TnlA<ln  Ohio  Jond.  You  would  drop  everything,  your  job,  your  other  business  like  a  "hot  i 

KODinSOn  LaDinet  rilg.  CO.,    /34  raaones  ClOg,,  lOieaO,  VniO.  Band  say  "Robinson,  I'm  w  Ith  you."  If  you  really  want  to  eet  into  a  bit  mone 

B  tug  business,  get  into  communication  with  me  at  once. 

Write  me  and  tell  me  all  about  your  special  plan  and  how  I  can  make  big  ~     

money  acting  as  your  rupreseutative.   Tills  obligates  me  iu  no  way.  '  ^  A 1^  1^  1  ^111^  ^\  M  SbHu   No  M( 

•  WKllL  lU-UAI  .jrcis 

St.  and  No  County  J  H.  S.  Robinson,  Prest,  The  Robinson  Cabinet  Mft. 

 ■  754  Factories  Bldg.         -         -         Toledo,  ( 


Yes,  sign  this  coupon  right  now.   Don't  send  me  a  single  penny, 
send  me  any  return  postage.    If  you  want  this  money-making 
just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon.   That  is  all  I  ask.   By  sending  the 
coupon  you  give  me  the  chance  to  prove  every  word  I  have  said 
Let  me  prove  every  statement.   Let  me  tell  you  the  whole  en- 
thusing, ambition-awakening  story  of  a  tremendous  world-wide 
-  success.   Will  you  do  this?  Of  course  you  will.    Sign  and 
\  mail  the  coupon  NOW! 


p  1^  [  [  I  nfbrmation  Gu  po  n 
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From  the  Hayfield  to  the  Mow 

By  David  Clayborn 


DO  not  suppose  that  I  am 
the  first,  farmer  who  has 
ried  to  regulate  his  hay-mak- 
ng  to  the  sun-shiny  season,  only 
0  get  caught  in  the  rain  for  his 
,ains.  Last  year  we  had  just 
aked  the  field  into  fine  wind- 
ows, when  along  came  a  storm 
,nd  wet  them  through.  There 
^as  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
catter  the  hay  again  and  roll  it 
bout  with  forks,  and  kick  it 
round  with  the  tedder  until 
here  wasn't  much  to  gather  up 
gain  except  a  lot  of  straw-like 
laterial  fit  only  for  birds'  nests. 
Vnd  I  am  afraid  we  didn't  say 
ery  nice  things  in  referring  to 
ur  timothy  crop,  about  the  most 
omplimentary  being,  "Thank 
oodness,  there's  not  much  of 


We  raise  only  enough  timothy  to  feed 
ur  horses,  and  it  is  quite  well  sprinkled 
nth  clover.  As  a  horse  hay  I  do  not 
liink  any  forage  has  yet  been  invented 
D  take  the  place  of  timothy— some  of  the 
Ifalfa  and  sweet  clover  enthusiasts  who 
'rite  for  American  Farming  to  the  con- 
-ary  notwithstanding.  So,  as  long  as  we 
ave  horses  on  our  farm  we'll  have  a 
atch  of  timothy.  I  suppose  that  means 
lat  the  more  efficient  the  little  tractors 
ecome  the  more  our  timothy  fields  will 
lirink.  But  we'll  always  need  some  heavy 
orses,  and  our  saddle  horses  surely, 
'he  "ultimate  boss"  of  this  farmstead — 
:'s  the  Lovely  Lady  I  mean — insists  that 
lere  is  nothing  which  adds  more  real 
ne  wholesome  enjoyment  to  living  in 
le  open  country  than  a  five-gaited 
addler,  and,  of  course,  there  is  nothirig 
Ise  for  the  rest  of  us  to  do  but  to  agree, 
le  especially,  since  I  just  sent  in  an 
rder  for  a  new  side-saddle  and  a  bridle 
one  in  red  leather  as  a  surprise  for 
jmebody,  not  forgetting  a  new  pair  of 
iggins  as  a  surprise  for  myself. 

Now,  I  guess  I've  almost  gone  off  for  a 
de  and  left  the  hay  out  there  in  the  field, 
ossibly  to  get  wet  again  before  I  finish 
:lling  about  the  saddle  mares.  I  must 
■y  not  to  forget  that  I  am  asked  to  tell 
ow  we  get  our  hay  from  the  field  to  the 
low.  If  our  field  were  a  little  nearer 
le  barn  I  know  very  well  how  I'd  man- 
ge it.    I'd  ride  it  in. 

Oh,  yes,  I  really  mean  it.  That's  the 
'ay  we  used  to  do  it  and  we  had  hay 
bout  as  nearly  perfect  from  the  horses' 
J:andpoint  as  it  is  possible  to  find  it. 
I'hat  was  back  in  the  hill  country,  though, 
nd  the  barn  was  ri.ght  at  the  edge  of  the 
ayfield  so  that  it  was  the  practical 
Method.  The  farm  boy  who  never  rode  a 
lay  doodle  has  missed  something.  It 
■  as  this  wav :  The  mower  would  start 
,1  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  dew  was 
Iff.  After  dinner  we'd  rake  the  hay  into 
I  indrows  and  then  bunch  it  into  cocks  or 
i.iodles.  They  were  really  miniature 
;acks,  that's  what  they  were,  and  we 

'ok  great  pride  in  building  them  so  that 
would  slide  into  the  barn  en  bloc 
he  auto  catalogs  say  about  the  en- 
O,  or  all  in  one  piece.  Because  if 
were  not  properly  built  and  prop- 

Ij  hitched  to,  there  would  be  trouble; 
jie  top  would  wabble  off  and  the  doodle 

"tild  start  to  roll  and  there  would  be  a 
md  a  horse  and  a  doodle  of  hay  way 
I   there   in   the   meadow   when  they 

lould  have  been  sliding  calmly  towards 

le  great  barn  door.    What  a  difference 

ttle  things  could  make  in  that  operation. 


We  Raise  Enough  Timothy  To  Feed  Our  Own  Horses, 

It  taught  one  boy,  at  least,  the  importance 
of  having  everything  just  right  before 
expecting  to  do  a  good  job. 

Well,  that  hay  cured  mostly  right  in 
the  doodle.  One  of  those  haycocks  would 
shed  a  deal  of  rain,  too.  Of  course,  if 
we  had  been  as  wise  as  the  alfalfa  fel- 
lows are  today  we  would  have  made  lit- 
tle canvas  hay  caps  with  a  rock  tied  at 
each  corner  to  throw  over  the  doodle  and 
defy  the  rain.  That  method  would  then 
have  been  well-nigh  perfect.  I  wasn't 
very  much  of  a  regular  hand  before  I 
would  ride  in  a  hay  doodle  as  well  as 
anybody.  I  had  a  single  line  on  old 
Dexter  and  he  knew  more  about  the 
proper  method  of  procedure  than  I  did. 
On  the  trace  chain  we  had  a  long  piece 
of  hay  rope  with  a  hook  in  the  end.  Dex 
would  carefully  approach  a  doodle  and 
circle  around  it,  and  I  would  fix  the  rope 
first  under  one  side  of  the  pile  about  a 
foot,  then  out  with  it  and  sort  of  hook 
it  over  a  wisp  of  hay  at  the  back  so  that 
it  had  something  to  pull  on  and  I  had 
something  to  stand  on,  then  under  the 
other  side,  just  so,  with  the  hook  in  the 
other  trace-chain  at  just  the  right  length. 
Standing  on  the  rope  where  it  came  up 
at  the  back  and  leaning  against  the 
doodle  to  balance  it,  I'd  give  Dex  the 
word  and  await  results  breathlessly.  The 
old  gelding  would  start  very  carefully 
and  then  if  all  moved  properly  away  we'd 
go  at  a  brisk  walk  towards  the  barn,  Dex 
dragging  doodle  and  me  in  true  royal 
style.  Sometimes  we  had  a  few  acci- 
dents, of  course,  like  a  rock  in  the  hill- 
side, or  a  bumble-bee's  nest  in  our  path, 
or  some  other  little  unexpected  thing 
that  goes  to  make  farm  life  interesting. 
But  no  need  to  go  into  all  that  now.  The 
hay  was  cured  greenish  and  sweet,  with 
an  aroma  that  smells  like  poetry  sounds 
and  the  taste  that  horses  relish  to  the  last 
wisp. 

In  these  days  it  is  different.  Labor  is 
high  and  we  must  conserve  it.  Few  in- 
deed are  the  mid-west  farmers  with  their 
barns  set  in  a  meadow.  And  we  have 
all  sorts  of  haying  machinery  to  help  us, 
so  why  not  use  it?  I  suppose  Dexter  and 
I  would  be  laughed  at  good  and  plenty  if 
we  undertook  to  ride  a  doodle  into  our 
barn  now.  Someday  we  may  do  it 
though,  just  to  amuse  our  folks. 

I  haven't  any  set  rule  for  getting  in 
oUr  hay  crop.  To  give  a  rule  for  haying 
is  a  bit  like  a  recipe  that  one  of  grand- 
mother's cooks  furnished  the  Lovely 
Lady  for  making  waffles  : 

"Take  a  handful  or  two  o'  flour,  a 
pinch  o'  salt,  a  sprinkle  o'  cream  o'  tartar, 
about  what  you  wud  know  o'  sweet  cream 


an'  three  gullops  o'  molasses, 
whillick  them  together,  baking 
them  a  trifle  forninst  the  turn, 
mindin'  they  don't  burn.  The 
whole  measure  of  your  success 
depends  on  your  kapin'  close  by 
the  resate." 

The  whole  measure  of  any 
farmer's  success  depends  on 
keeping  close  to  his  own  recipe, 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  By 
that  I  mean,  that  no  matter  how 
much  advice  a  farmer  gets,  he'll 
have  to  use  his  own  head  a  'oit 
if  he's  going  to  get  anywhere. 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  ideas, 
new  or  old,  this  is  how  we  act 
at  haying  time : 

The  mower  is  started  as  soon 
as  the  dew  is  off  and  runs  till 
noon.  The  next  morning  one 
man  rakes  and  one  man  mows.  At  noon 
they  both  switch  over  to  the  wagon  and 
with  another  man  or  boy  (it  wouldn't  do 
to  call  him  that  so  he  could  hear  you  or 
he'd  prove  to  you  just  how  much  of  a 
man  he  is)  to  drive.  The  three  of  them 
bring  in  our  hay  crop.  Now  I'll  say  that 
the  basis  of  my  whole  scheme  is  to  get 
the  most  efficient  labor  out  of  my  men. 
There  is  no  use  of  making  a  regular 
threshing  or  butchering  job  out  of  getting 
in  a  little  dab  of  hay  for  the  horses. 
We  u.sed  to  make  a  tremendous  ado  about 
it,  takin.g  all  the  teams  and  men  out  of 
the  cornfields,  hiring  all  the  extra  hands 
we  could  get  from  the  "corners,"  and 
pitching  into  it  like  it  was  a  regular  army 
job.  And  more  than  half  of  that  gang 
would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  the 
mornings,  though  I  couldn't  see  that  their 
appetites  decreased  any  from  sitting  in 
the  shade  and  doing  nothing  except 
drinking  my  Lovely  Lady's  lemonade. 
Possibly  that  idea  was  a  relic  of  the 
doodle-riding  days.  But  no  more.  Two 
men  and  a  boy  can  bring  in  all  the  tim- 
othy hay  any  farmer  should  have.  With 
alfalfa  it  is  another  story. 

By  my  present  scheme  I  have  two  men 
at  work  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  is  about  as  economi- 
cal an  arrangement  as  I  know  how  to 
make,  especially  since  that  extra  morning 
man  is  a  good  gardener  and  there  are  al- 
ways plenty  of  weeds  to  engage  his  morn- 
ing services  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

The  three  of  them  and  me  (sometimes 
I  help  a  lot  by  riding  my  saddler  across 
the  field,  maybe  just  to  see  about  next 
year's  stand!)  can  put  into  the  mow 
about  six  acres  of  hay  a  day,  and  we  miss 
as  many  rains  as  any  of  our  neighbors,  I 
fancy.  The  mown  hay — (a  man  ought 
to  do  his  own  mowing  just  for  the  smell 
of  it,  once  a  year,  letting  it  enter  his  soul 
to  help  keep  him  sweet  in  times  when 
there  are  potatoes  to  sprout  or  he  gets 
subpoenaed  to  testify  in  a  neighbor's  law- 
suit)— the  mown  hay  cures  in  the  swath 
just  a  day.  This  makes  it  right  for  the 
side-delivery  rake,  which  rolls  it  up  and 
fi.xes  it  for  further  drying  and  curing. 
Whoever  invented  the  side-delivery  rake 
deserves  a  niche  in  the  farmers'  hall  of 
fame.  Then  we  drive  down  the  windrow 
with  a  hayloader  attached  to  the  wide 
hickory  hay-riggin',  and  soon  the  load  is 
ready  for  the  barn.  The  little  man  a-hold 
of  the  lines  takes  great  pride  in  keeping 
the  mares  jUst  so,  astride  the  windrow, 
and  the  men  on  the  rack  take  pains  to 
build  a  load  that  would  ride  "clear  to  Chi- 
cago" if  it  didn't  always  stop  at  our  barn. 

(Continuerl  on  page  11) 
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Keeping  The  Motor  Car  Fit 

A  Few  Points  Often  Neglected  in  the  Care  of  the  Running  Gear  of  the  Car 

By  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Dept.  of  Engineering  Extension,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

17  '  M^^^  Tl,;c  U  the  first  of  a  series  of  eleven  articles  by  Richard  A.  Leavel  of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  as  announced  last  montL 
Editor's  ?^(>^l—^\^'\^°^^rl^^°^^  iheir  automobiles  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense.     He  will  also 

They  are  designed  to  help  car  owners  get  the  utrnost  emc  ency  ^rom  i  .j^jes  as  brief  and  as  specific  as  possible.    One  question  on  t.res  is 

conduct  a  fl-st^ion  ^box  for^^the  b^-fit^^f.^^^^/^.^^^^Xutomobill  Deptr^ent.  ^MEKIC^N  Farming,^37  South  Dearborn  street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


answered  this 

A MOTOR  car  is  quite  a  compli- 
cated piece  of  machinery.  Many 
of  the  parts  require  some  care 
and  attention.  It  is  remarkable  what 
good  service  some  cars  give  when  we 
consider  how  little  intelligent  care  the 
owners  give  them. 

Many  a  motorist  never  bothers  to 
read  the  instruction  book.  He  buys 
his  car  and  merely  supplies  it  with 
gasoline,  oil  and 
water.  As  a  re- 
sult some  of  the 
parts  are  worn 
more  in  a 
shorter  time 
than  they 
would  have 
been  in  five 
years  of  use  if 
proper  attention 
had  been  given 
to  keeping  them 
properly 
greased.  When 

  the  gasoline,  the 

oil,  or  the  water  for  the  engine  is  gone 
the  machine  does  not  run  very  much 
farther.  But  greasing  of  many  of  the 
parts  of  the  running  gear  may  be  neg- 
lected for  months  and  the  car  will  keep 
on  going.  Nuts  and  bolts  may  work 
loose  but  they  often  receive  no  atten- 
tion until  something  falls  apart  or 
some  accident  happens.  The  springs 
on  the  car  have  nearly  as  much  to  do 
as  have  any  other  parts,  yet  many  a 
motorist  gives  them  no  attention  what- 
ever until  they  break. 

The  leaves  of  most  automobile 
springs  are  held  together  by  a  bolt 
passing  through  them  at  the  center. 
To  prevent  their  breaking  at  this  point 
they  are  mounted  on  spring  seats  on 
the  axle,  which  are  curved  out  to  fit 
them,  and  are  held  in  place  so  firmly 
by  means  of  spring  clips  that  they  can- 
not bend  at  the  center.  The  bending 
of  the  leaves  should  take  place  beyond 
the  spring  seat,  but  if  the  nuts  on  the 
spring  clips  are  not  tightened  up  from 
time  to  time  they  will  work  loose 
enough  to  pennit  bending  at  the  cen- 
ter as  well.  Then  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  a  bump  of  a  little  more 
than  usual  severity  will  cause  breakage. 


through  T;he  spring  eyes  are  generally 
given  an  occasional  filling  or  turning 
down,  but  it  is  seldom  that  any  lubri- 
cant is  put  between  the  leaves  to  re- 
duce friction  and  silence  the  squeaks. 
Fig.  2  shows  an  ordinary  magazine  in 
three  positions — straight,  bent  to  the 
right,  and  bent  to  the  left.  As  it  is 
bent  sliding  action  takes  place  between 
the  leaves.  If  the  leaves  are  all  glued 
together  the  book  becomes  as  rigid  as 
a  piece  of  board  because  the  leaves  can 
not  slide  one  against  another.  When 
any  deflection  takes  place  in  the  spring 
the  leaves  must  likewise  slide  one 
against  another.  If  they  are  rusted  and 
rough  instead  of  smooth  and  coated 
with  some  lubricating  medium  like  oil, 
grease  or  graphite,  they  %yill  offer  un- 
necessary resistance.  This  will  make 
the  car  ride  hard  and  will  cause  extra 
wear  and  tear  on  the  tires  and  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  car. 


which  require 
attention 


///uatraf/ng  use  of  b/ocM 
of  woo fo  support  framff 
/n  ease  of  aprirty  br*at\age 

The  spring  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  well 
mounted.  .The  saddle  on  which  it  rests 
is  curved  to  fit  the  spring,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  pressure  plate  is  placed  between 
the  clips  and  the  top  leaf  to  prevent 
bending  where  the  center  bolt  goes 
through.  Some  springs  are  made  with- 
out center  bolts,  but  even  they  should 
be  kept  securely  attached  to  the  axle. 
In  case  of  breakage  a  block  of  wood 
or  a  block  and  a  rubber  bumper  can 
be  placed  between  the  spring  and  the 
frame  or  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
spring  to  support  the  frame  while  the 
car  is  driven  home.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
block  used  for  this  purpose.  It  can  be 
held  in  place  by  wire  of  the  kind  used 
for  baling  hay.  A  piece  of  such  wire 
carried  in  the  tool  box  will  often  come 
in  handy. 

The  lubrication  of  the  springs  re- 
ceives no  attention  on  many  cars. 
Grease   cups  on  the  pins  which  go 


VJhary  o  magajirte  is  bent  back 
one/  forth  ff>*  /eavfs  -s/zc/e  one  against 

onoftter     /f  they  wr«  gtueaf  tog/ether   

the  irtagajine  would  be  "s  rigid  as  a  board 
3/nce  /he  /eaizes  of  a  spring  must  alida 
one  against  another  during  def/ection 
fhey  should  be  lubricated. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  the  weight  of  the 
car  has  been  removed  from  the  spring 
liy  means  of  a  jack  placed  beneath  the 
frame.  Before  the  jack  was  used  the 
bolt  was  removed  from  the  spring 
clip,  A.  An  old  screwdriver  in  which 
the  metal  comes  out  through  the  back 
of  the  handle  (any  other  piece  of  steel 
sharpened  to  a  wedge  point  wotild  an- 
swer the  purpose)  has  been  driven  be- 
tween the  leaves  to  separate  them  so 
that  a  paste  of  grease  and  graphite 
can  be  spread  between  them  with  an 
old  knife.  Since  the  leaves  will  come 
together  and  throw  the  grease  several 
feet  when  the  screwdriver  is  withdrawn 
care  should  be  taken  to  be  out  of  line. 
After  the  grease  has  been  inserted  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  all  the  springs  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  rock  the  car  vio- 
lently back  and  forth  to  work  the 
springs  a  little.  While  this  is  done  the 
squeaks  which  come  from  the  springs 
and  the  body  can  be  located.  Riding 
will  be  more  pleasant  without  the  "lit- 
tle birds"  singing  all  the  time.  I  am 
often  asked  how  often  the  springs 
should  lie  oiled.  I  answer:  Before  they 
get  dry  and  begin  squeaking.  If  the 
car  .seldom  is  out  in  the  rain  and  mud 
the  grease  will  last  a  long  time.  If 
mud  is  splashed  onto  the  springs  and 
dries  there  it  will  absorb  the  oil  just 
as  sawdust  would.  The  graphite  will 
be  of  some  merit  even  after  the  grease 
is  gone,  but  as  soon  as  water  works 
in  between  the  leaves  and  rusts  them 
they  will  begin  to  squeak  and  will 
lose  part  of  their  resiliency. 

If  a  peculiar  squeak  is  heard  beneath 
the  car  when  it  is  runniiig  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  block  the  front  wheels  and  to 
jack  up  the  rear  axle  and  block  it  up 
securely.  The  engine  can  then  be  run 
and  the  clutch  and  different  speeds 
tried  and  the  brakes  used  to  give  some 
load.  In  this  way  it  should  be  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  noise  comes 
from  some  part  of  the  mechanism 
which  transmits  the  power  from  the 


engine  to  the  rear  wheels.  Violent 
rocking  of  the  car  will  usually  disclose 
whether  or  not  it  comes  from  tl" 
springs  or  body. 

Bolt  has  been  ri^  ^ 
moved  from  rebound  clip 

%ve  been  pried  apart  by 
screw  driver  at  B 
to  opert 

for  insertion 
of  gropt^ite  and  grease 
y^ifh    old  hmft- 


Somewhere  between  the  engine  and 
the  rear  axle  there  are  universal  joinU 
in  the  drive  shaft.  In  most  modern 
cars  these  are  enclosed  and  are  packed 
in  grease  or  especially  prepared  graph- 
ite grease.  If  the  transmission  is  bolted 
to  the  engine  or  to  the  frame  of  the  car 
there  should  be  one  universal  directly 
behind  the  transmission  case  and  pos- 
sibly another  immediately  in  front  of 
the  differential.  If  the  transmission  is 
attached  to  the  rear  axle  or  is  bolted 
to  the  frame  of  the  car  there  should  be 
either  one  or  two  joints  between  it  and 
the  fly  wheel  of  the  engine.  Some  typi- 
cal universal  joints  are  shown  in  Fig. 
4.  The  first  one  has  a  metal  housing 
to  retain  the  grease  and  to  exclude 
sand  and  dirt.  A  plug  can  be  removed 
with  a  screwdriver  and  a  fresh  supply 
of  grease  forced  in  with  a  grease  gun. 
After  several  thousand  miles  running 
the  fit  of  the  housing  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was  at  first  and  the  grease  might 
be  thrown  out  of  the  joint.  A  clamp 
screw  in  the  collar  should  be  loosened 
a  little  with  a  screwdriver  and  the  col- 
lar turned  up  tighter  against  the  hous- 
ing. This  adjusts  for  the  wear  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  packing.  The 
square  or  splined  slip  joint  should  be 
greased  very  often  as  it  must  slide 
whenever  the  car   runs  over  uneven 

3on7e  Ti//e>/ca/  Un/\/ersa/  Jo/nh 


Co/far 


S//p  Joint  -  Shou/d 
be  Aepf  greased 


/yV/ing  P/ug     racking  of 
jo/nf  can  be  crccompf'shecf 
best  by  remova/  of  one  end 
of  /eafher"  boot. 

road  surfaces.  The  second  joint  has  f 
leather  boot  to  retain  the  grease  am 
exclude  the  sand  and  grit.  A  sinal 
amount  of  grease  can  be  forced  n 
through  the  holes  with  a  grease  gun 
but  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactoo 
to  remove  one  end  of  the  leather  anc 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

f^ere  is  a  bit  of  information  for  the  calamity-howlers: 
In  a  public  auction  sale  at  Kentland,  Ind    on  May  19 

A  $   Sign  W  "  T.  McCra; 

t     ]  sold  75  Hereford  cat- 

Ol  the   Times  ^"  agevarge  of 

,.,».,f      ^  ,  The    25  bulls 

went  under  the  hammer  at  an  average  of  $1,200,  the  too 
price  being  $3,800.  Fourteen  sons  of  Mr.  McCray's  herd 
bull,  Perfection  Fairfax,  fetched  an  average  of  $1,613 
J  hese  cattle  were  bought  by  hard-headed,  practical  facm- 
ers.  Ihey  were  worth  the  money.  It  is  the  greatest 
V    1  ""c,-"'^         ^^^'^     America,  though  at  the  New 

inn  V.  }^  Shorthorn  dispersion  in  1873  the  average  on 
109  head  was  $3  504.    But  we  would  style  the  McCray 

vW/^r''"'^  ^^^^  ^^'■"^  the  greater,  because  the  New 
York  Mills  average  was  the  result  of  a  boom  and  inflated 
values,  while  the  vendue  of  "white-faces"  last  month  was 
regular  in  every  way.  No  one  can  accuse  a  boom  of  op- 
erating anywhere  just  now. 

It  is  a  thermometer  of  the  American  farming  busi- 
ness when  75  beef  cattle  bring  ,$57,45.5.  It  means  that  the 
great  day  is  at  hand,  and  that  a  man  who  has  a  farm  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  future. 


The  "Ho.lstein-Friesian  World"  rises  to  observe  that  sometime! 
Jack'  19  a  nickname  and  sometimes  a  prefix.  sometimes 


They  say  that  republics  are  ungrateful.  Lately  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  it.    Some  seven  months  ago  our  country 

"Unto  Caesar  What  '"^'^ 
Is  Caesar's" 


contagious  animal  plague 
to    which     herds  and 
^,    ,.  flocks  are  subject— foot- 

and-mouth  disease.  It  came  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
Almost  on  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands  one  could  count  the 
men  in  all  America  who  were  capable  of  diagnosing  it 
m^}^M  T'"'a  ^t         True,  it  got  away  from 

Niles  Mich  and  spread  over  many  states.  But  it  was  finally 
corralled.  It  is  now  virtually  eradicated.  Someone  is  re- 
sponsible for  stamping  it  out,  and  after  it  almost  seemed 
hopelessly  beyond  control.  And  let  us  not  forget  the  foot- 
and-mouth  was  as  far  as  Montana;  but  it  did  not  escape  into 
the  range.  There  is  much  to  be  grateful  for.  The  authorities 
were  fought  with  injunctions,  with  threats  and  with  mis- 
led public  opinion.  Yet  the  battle  went  on,  and  today  the 
country  is  free  from  infection  so  far  as  anyone  knows 

Yet  behold  the  spectacle  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
fiustry  being  assailed  by  resolutions  and  "representatives"  as 
utterly  delinquent.    It  is  too  pitiable. 

We  think  that  the  officials  should  better  be  sincerely  con- 
gratulated We  would  be  in  favor  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Melvm  and  Dr.  Mohler  and  all  their  assistants  of  the  United 
Mates  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  their  masterful  handlino- 
ot  a  critical  and  uncharted  situation. 


The  P9wer  of  the  press  is  not  to  be  sneered  at.    A  bright  vounc 


Nurse  Crop 


Chinch  bugs  are  extra  numerous  this  season.  Many  wheat- 
fields  have  suffered.    Nothing  can  be  done  now  to  stop  the 

Arrestincr  Chinrh  °^  ^''^''^  hungry 

n.liC5>Llllg  VjIllIlCn  mouths    in    the  wheat, 

Bug  Trespassers  ^^.T'^  ^f™"^'  "^'^ 

his  corn.  When  chinch  bugs  have  fattened  on  wheat  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  devouring  hordes  to  move  en  masse  into  the 
cornfields  to  continue  their  depredations.  To  prevent  this, 
barriers  must  be  placed  in  the  way.  One  of  the  most  prac- 
tical is  a  dust  barrier— a  strip  of  plowed 'ground.  Some 
farmers  dig  post-holes  in  the  furrow.  The  bugs  in  an  effort 
to  get  out  of  the  "ditch"  run  along  the  furrow  and  fall  into 
the  pits,  where  they  may  be  killed  by  pouring  on  oil  or  by 
the  more  primitive  method  of  burying  alive.  Barriers  of 
sticky  oil  around  the  wheatfield  are  also  very  effective,  acting 
like  tanglefoot.    Your  corn  is  too  valuable  to  feed  to'  chinch 

bugs.    Save  it.   . 

Sometimes  it  looks  like  peace  has  broken  out  again  in  Mexico. 

Excellent  stands  of  alfalfa  have  been  secured  by  sowing 
it  in  the  corn.  Th»  land  must  be  sweet,  inoculated  and  well- 
Pnrn  ac  AUolfo  drained,  and  should  be 

^^Orn  as  /\iraira  fertilized.     The  alfalfa 

seeding  should  take 
place  before  the  corn  is 
too  high,  otherwise  the  shade  may  prove  too  serious  a  handi- 
cap for  the  little  alfalfa  plants.  But  the  first  and  second 
cultivations  should  serve  to  make  the  cornfield  clean  and  in 
fine  shape  for  the  alfalfa  seed.  After  the  corn  is  cut  the 
alfalfa  has  a  fine  chance  to  get  a  strong,  vigorous  growth  be- 
fore winter.   . 

The  cheapest  way  to  repair  wornout  machinery  is  to  trade  it 
to  the  junkman  for  a  new  stock  of  shining  kitchen  ware.  (You 
don't  need  to  tell  all  the  folks  'round  the  house  just  how  you  got  it.) 

When  a  dealer  undertakes  to  tell  you  that  he  can  sell 
"just  as  good"  a  brand  cheaper  because  his  company  has 

Whv  Wf^  Cc\rr\T  ^^^'^^       expense  of  ad- 

iiy    yv  c  Vjaiiy  vertising  he  insults  your 

Advertising  intelligence.  Advertising 

IS  the  erhcient  salesman- 
ship. It  saves  the  public  real  money.  And  that  is  why  there 
is  so  much  of  it; 

We  are  led  to  this  expression  by  an  editorial  in  the 
"James  Barn  Magazine"— as  intelligent  and  forceful  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  as  we  ever  read :  "There  are  two 
main  factors  in  placing  an  article  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer or  user.  First  the  manufacturing;  second  the  market- 
ing. Advertising  is  to  the  sales  department  of  the  modern 
manufacturer  what  apparatus  is  to  the  manufacturing  de-. 
partment.  It  multiplies  the  selling  power  of  the  salesman  as 
the  machine  multiplies  the  producing  power  of  the  workman. 
Advertising  does  cost  money.  So  does  machinery.  But  in 
both  cases  the  output  is  so  increased  that  the  cost  per  unit 
is  correspondingly  reduced.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  sell  the  present  James  equipment  at  the  prices  we 
get  without  the  most  modern  tools  in  the.  factory  and  the 
most  modern  adjunct  to  selling — advertising/' 

Does  that  not  strike  vou  as  fundamental  business  truth? 
No  firm  is  allowed  to  advertise  in  this  journal  but  that  a 
reading  of  their  catalog  will  make  you  a  wiser  and  a  better 
farmer.   

Farrowed  in  March,  marketed  in  October;  and  he  lived  the  life  of 
a  profitable  hog. 

_  There  are  some  things  very  vital  to  American  farm  life 
which  do  not  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  corn  or  pigs  or 

Where  Shall  the  MzUa  or  poultry.  For 

VVllCrC  Onail  ine  instance,     farm  people 

Hired  Man  Dine?      ''^y.^  p'-fWems 

with  tremendously  hu- 
man throbs.  They  are  not  easy  of  solution.  But  if  they  are 
to  be  solved  at  all  they  must  be  solved  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves. Such  a  one  is  presented  in  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  our  frequent  contributors: 

"Sir:  What  are  we  farmers  to  do  about  the  hired  man  problem? 
1  don  t  rnean  the  mere  hiring  of  the  hired  man,  but  his  treatment  after 
we  get  him.  Should  we  take  the  hired  man  right  into  the  bosom  of  our 
family,  just  because  we  need  his  labor?  Is  he  the  proper  person  to 
associate  with  those  we  love  best  and  hold  dearest?  Have  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  ever  heard  of  country  boys  being  ruined  by  association  witli 
depraved  hired  men?  What  about  our  sons?  Or,  is  a  man,  just  because 
he  IS  a  farmer,  to  be  deprived  of  the  joy  of  a  private  family  fireside — 
a  home  unmarred  by  the  continual  presence  of  employees,  if  you  please' 
Uh,  yes,^  I  know  labor  is.  honest.  But  I  also  know  that  a  lof  of  the 
men  which  farmers  have  to  hire  now  are  not  fit  for  one's  sons  and 
daughters.  I  am  tired  of  dodging  the  question.  I  attended  an  institute 
recently  and  was  disgusted  with  the  way  they  dealt  with  it.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  treat  it  in  a  sickly  sentimental  fashion.  Let  us  take  oflp  the 
gloves  and  settle  it  in  bare-handed  fashion.  Why  not  let  the  farmer 
and  the  hired  man  each  have  his  say  in  the  columns  of  your  paper — 
and  let  the  farmers  wi^fe  have  a  bigger  say  than  either.— Very  sin- 
cerely, David  Clayborn. 

So  there  is  a  proposition  for  you  American  farmers  and 
farm  mistresses.  I  hereby  turn  it  over  to  you.  It  is  yours  to 
solve.  The  columns  of  American  Farming  are  placed  at 
your  disposal  to  thresh  out  the  matter  thoroughlv.  It  is 
honest  views  we  want.  If  you  have  any  real  ideas'  to  con- 
tribute we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  them.  Farmers,  farmers' 
wives,  hired  men,  all,  feel  free  to  write  us  exactly  what  you 
think.  Shall  the  hired  man  sit  at  the  table  of  the  farmer's 
familj'.    It  is  your  move.    What  is  your  answer 
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Edwards  Tightcote  Roofing  can.be  bent  twisted  or 
struck  with  lightning,  and  galvanizing  wnll  not  crack 
or  flake    Bend  it  or  hammer  it,  you  can  t  loosen  or 

''REO"  Metal  Shingles 

are  rust  proof  on  edges  as  well  as  Bides.  One  man  can 
laythem  Theyintcrlock;cannotcomeoff.  Nailholes 
all  covered  bv  upper  layer,  p-orever  w  ind  and  weather- 
proof.  Hammer  and  nails  only  tools  needed. 

Lowest  Price  Ever  Made 
On  World's  Best  Roofing 

We  give  iron-clad-moncy-back  guarantee  that 
Edwards  Tightcote  Galvanized  Koofingis  the  longest 
lived ,  safest .  best  roofi ng  in  the  worl. I .  Fire  and 
Lightning-Proof.  Costslesstous'  than 
wood  shingles  or  any  other  ii  jf 
made.  Most  artistic.  Shectsot  )li 
feet  long,  covering  width21  inches. 


GARAGE  SCg.50 

Lowest  pnce  ever  lily  V 


Lowest  price  t.^»  — „     _„  — , 

made  on  Ready-Made.  Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  A  postal  card  will  bnng  you  our  illus- 
trated 64-page  catalog. 

Lowest  Factory 

-ices.  Greatest 

^„,.„K    _  .  II  direct  to 

■»nd  save  you  all  in-between  dealers'  profits. 

cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  tor  our  , 

FREE  Roofing  Book  it  win  prove  t«_ 


1-page  catalog. 

Freight  Prepaid  ^?rc 


you  that 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for 
World  s   Best  Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Pncea 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  6397. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

6347-6397  PikeSt.,Cinciiinati.O. 
We  Are  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Delivered  YOU  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 

I  of 


The  One-Man  Tractor  on  the  100-Acre  Farm 

By  Douglas  Malcolm 


SEND  HO  MONEY  5'il»-'^»F*2 

to  deliver  you  a  Rangar  B.cycle  on  on»  month  a  tr»« 

trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  i,:„,|-. 
nnve  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicvcie*. 
BOYS  tires,  lamps,  sundries, .etc.,from  our  big  hand; 
Inm/rstaloir  it'afreo.  It  contains  •'combinaUon  offers 
fS?w"u  oiyoM  old  bicycle  like  ncw  at  Tery  low  cost. 
AIsTmuch  usiful  bicycle  Information.  Send  for  it 
LOW  rACTUnl  rniVta^ff,,  ^^^^  values  and  such 
Lrms.  Yoo  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  orsundries 
^m^Jfi?.?Ua?nina  what  wc  can        l^""-  W;^** 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D«pt.A  269,  CHICAGO,  lli. 


VISIT 

California's  1 
Expositions 

via 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

and  Great  Northern  Pacific 

S.  S.  Co. 
Low  Round  Trip  Fares  Daily 

Through  trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  to  Puget  Sound,  the 
"Mediterranean  of  America." 
Slop  Off  at 
Yellowstone  National  Park 

Enter  via  Gardiner  Gateway  and  NortBern 
Pacific  Ry.  for  a  tour  of  America's  only  Gey 
serland  and  Nature's  own  World's  Exposition. 
Personally  escorted  tours  to  and  through  the 
Park  dunog  season-June  IS  to  Sept.  15. 


No  OXE  has  ever  questioned  the 
statement  that  the  great  problem 
of  the  American  Farmer  is  his 
power  system.  Heavy  hauling,  thresh- 
ing, plowing  and  such  jobs  have  al- 
ways been  hard  ones  to  crack.  Large 
farmers  were  the  first  to  recognize  that 
agriculture  itself  should  be  a  machine 
proposition  and  to  use  motor  vehicles 
in  place  of  horses.  It  -was  either  that 
or  enough  more  men  and  enough  more 
horses  to  eliminate  all  profit  from  their 
estates. 

From  the  big  estate  to  the  80-acre 
farm  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  For 
five  or  six  years  the  best  brains  in  the 
country  have  been  working  on  this.  It 
now  looks  as  if  they  had  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  perfecting  oil  engines  of  a 
size  and  simplicity  to  be  practical  for 
the  four-to-eight-horse  farmer, 
i     The    original    investment    for  these 
i  small-farm  tractors  for  all  farm  work 
I  is  less  than  the  original  investment  for 
a  similar  number  of  good  horses.  A 
tractor   can   be   purchased   for  about 
$700  which  will  deliver  8  horse-power 
at  the  drawbar  and  which  will  do  all 
the  work  on  the  belt  of  an  ordinary 
portable  or  stationary  16  horse-power 
engine.   There  are  certain  things,  how- 
ever,   which    the    tractor    cannot  do 
which  a  horse  handles  easily.  Then 
again,  there  are  other  forms  of  work 
such    as   plowing,    threshing,  hauling, 
running  a  shredder,  filling  a  silo,  mak- 
ing roads,  etc.,  for  which  a  horse  in  its 
palmiest  days  never  was  fitted  to  do. 

The  idea  is.  to  substitute  oil  power 
for  animal  power  where  the  time  saved 
and  the  increased  amount  of  work  dona 
will  result  in  a  profit  to  the  farmer. 
Most  heavy  farm  jobs  such  as  plowing, 
disking  and  drilling,  must  be  done  with- 
in a  short  space  of  time,  as  the  seasons 
are  short.  Other  jobs  such  as  harvest- 
ing, threshing  and  getting  to  market, 
are  equally  imperative.  Horses  can  do 
this  work,  but  after  it  is  done  they  must 
remain  more  or  less  idle,  while  their 
up-keep  cost  is  stationary. 

According  to  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  average  cost  of  feeding  a  farm 
horse  on  the  small  farm  is  about  $77 
per  year.  Of  this  time  he  works,  on 
the  average,  not  more  than  3  out  of  the 
24  hours  a  day.  According  to  figures 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
average  horse  on  the  farm  works  about 
100  days  in  the  year.    He  must,  how 


ever,  be  fed  the  other  265,  during  which 
he  merely  boards. 

As  opposed  to  this,  the  average 
amount  of  fuel  used  per  day  for  a  trac- 
tor of  good  design  is  about  iK.  gallons 
per  traction  horse-power.  This  at  15 
cents  per  gallon  amounts  to  less  than 
20  cents  per  horse-power  for  a  full 
day's  work.  The  amount  of  lubricating 
oil  u.sed  varies  greatly  with  the  loads, 
but  should  not  be  more  than  1-10  of  a 
gallon  per  horse-power  per  day.  This 
oil  can  be  purchased  for  50  cents  per 
gallon. 

A  comparison  of  the  upkeep  cost  of 
the  horse  as  opposed  to  the  tractor,  ir- 
respective of  the  discrepancy  in  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  each,  is  all  in 
favor  of  the  mechanical  power  unit. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  the  ques- 
tion of  care  and  shelter.  -A^  horse  re- 
quires 750  cubic  feet  of  barn  room  if  he 
is  stabled  correctly.  Also,  the  storage 
room  for  his  feed  averages  about  100 
cubic  feet  for  grain  and  1,300  cubic  feet 
for  hay  and  straw.  A  tractor  needs 
only  a  protected  shed,  not  over  1,200 
cubic  feet,  and  the  fuel  tanks  and  oil 
cans  per  year's  supply  could  easily  be 
put  in  a  space  of  400  cubic  feet. 

The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat, 
according  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  $11.15. 
Of  this,  the  labor  item  is  $5.38  an  acre. 
In  raising  corn  the  producing  cost  per 
acre  is  $12.27:  the  labor  item,  $6.99  an 
acre.  In  producing  an  acre  of  oats  the 
total  cost  is  $10.91;  the  labor  cost,  $4.73 
an  acre.  Every  operation,  therefore, 
which  can  shave  down  this  cost  ndt 
only  insures  a  greater  profit  to  the 
economist  who  achieves  it,  but  places 
him  in  a  better  position  to  compete 
with  other  countries  for  the  world's 
markets. 

It  is  believed  by  conservative  engine 
men  that  the  new  small-farm  tractor  will 
revolutionize  the  entire  trend  of  modern 
fanning,  in  the  same  way  that  the  inven- 
tion 75"  years  ago  of  the  reaper  chan,ged 
its  aspect.  To  give  to  the  world  an  oil 
engine  almost  as  mobile  as  the  horse, 
simpler  than  the  automobile,  more  eas- 
ilv  handled  than  a  team  and  wagon,  re- 
quiring verv  little  mechanical  knowl- 
edge, and  capable  of  meeting  almost 
every  power  demand,  from  hauling  two 
or  three  binders  to  pumping  water,  is  a 
proud  contribution  to  progress.  It 
seems  as  if  such  a  machine  has  arrived. 


Do  You  Need  Harvest  Hands? 


SEND  FOR  FREE  TRAVEL  < 
LITERATURE,  including  il- 
lustrated Expositions  folder 
and  let  us  assist  you  in  plan- 
ning your  1915  vacation. 
'  A.  M.  Cletand,  Cen'l  Pass.AgeiLi 
636  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
SI.  Paul,  Minn. 


Every  man  who  reads  .American  Farming  may  look  to  us  to  help  him  1^]^  business 
That  is  why  we  are  giving  support  to  the  government  l^^l^"^  .'^"%"'  you  "^^^^^^ 

hands'    All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  to  U.  S    Distribution  K^ancn. 
The  bureau  will  do  the  rest;  it  is  careful  to  fit  the  man  to  the  job.     You  will  not  get 
I  traX  Tit  a  worker.    The 'government's  service  and  ours  in  finding  you  men  ts  free. 
U   S   DISTRIBUTION  BRANCH,  84.5  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Date  

„   I  expect  to  be  in  need  ot 

 Send  me  the  necessary  information  blank 

io  be  filied'oul.  '  lt'is  understood  that'no'fee  will  be  charged  for  obtaining  the  help  for  me. 
If  necessary,  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  transportation  to  


(Sign  here). 
(Address)  . 


June,  1915 
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Tractors  as  Hay-Makers 

The  one-man  tractor  has  a  grip  on 
the  earth  of  8  horsepower,  and  a  driv- 
ing force  at  the  belt  of  16  horsepower. 
With  the  exception  of  baling  and 
threshing,  the  8/16  gives  most  of  its 
numerous  lifts  to  hay-making  via  the 
drawbar.  It  will  pull  two  mowers,  cut- 
ting hay  on  the  hottest  day  with  celer- 
ity. 

When  the  curing  process  is  started, 
the  8/16  is  an  admirable  horse  for  the 
side-delivery    rake.    It    furnishes  an- 
other solid  argument  for  oil  power  when 
it  manages  the  hay-loader.    The  8/16 
kept  in  the  field,  is  hitched  to  the 
mpty  wagon  when  the  load  is  started, 
hen  the  tractor  and  hay-loader  are  un- 
itched  and  a  team  takes  the  load  to 
e  barn. 

When    time    will    permit    it,  every 
farmer  knows  the  advisability  of  baling 
his  hay  in  the  fall,  especially  when  it  is 
landing  in  the  stack.    It  is  poor  econ- 
my  to  let  the  weather  destroy  a  ton 
r  two  of  hay  when  a  little  speed  in 
getting  at  the  baling  job  will  save  it. 
Two  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  for  instance,  if 
'ed  to  stock,  will  return  $18.94  worth 
f  fertility  to  the  soil.    An  8/16  tractor 
's  shown  in  the  opposite  page  running 
hay  baler. 

The  way  in  which  the  8/16  fits  into 
he  scheme  of  hay-making  is  equaled 
only  by  its  general  adaptability  to 
'arming  processes.  From  opening  the 
"rst  furrow  for  the  corn  crop  to  clos- 
ng  the  last  one  in  the  job  of  fall  plow- 
g,  with  all  the  work  of  harvesting, 
hreshing,  hauling,  pumping,  disking, 
preading,  etc.,  in  between  the  8/16  is 
lied  on  constantly  as  a  power-pro- 
^icer. 

In  reducing  the  cost  of  raising  the 
"ay  crop  and  all  the  other  crops  as 
ell,  the  one-man  tractor  is  proving 
ighly  popular.  Due  to  its  universal 
pplication  to  farming  conditions  in  this 
ountry  and  to  the  influence  which  it 
destined  to  work  in  the  lives  of  the 
rming  population,  it  is  declared  by 
xperts  to  be  the  most  phenomenal  in- 
ention  since  the  production  of  the 
eaper. 


TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 

The  American  farmer  is  displaying  an 
ute    interest    in    the    farm  tractor, 
ood   reason.    The   properly  handled 
actor    is    a    money-maker.    All  the 
rmer  asks  now,  "which  is  the  best 
actor  for  my  farm?"    To  help  him  an- 
er  this  question  the  Middle  West  Trac- 
r  Farming  Demonstration  will  be  held 
t  Bloomington,  111.,  on  August  23  to 
8,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Blooming- 
n  Commercial  club  and  "The  Farmer 
eview."    This  gigantic  demonstration 
f  tractor  plowing  will  take  rank  among 
e  greatest   agricultural  events  ever 
eld  in  the  middle  west.  Practically 
11  of  the  leading  makes  of  tractors 
nd  gang  plows  will  be  seen  in  actual 
peration,    including   many   new  ma- 
ines  to  be  shown  for  the  first  time. 
Bloomington   is   making  preparations 
to  take  care  of  50,000  farmers  during 
tractor    demonstration     week.  There 
will  be  everything  to   entertain  you. 
Five  hundred  acres  will  be  plowed  to 
show  how  it  is  done.    Meet  us  there — 
August  23  to  28. 


To  the  Point 

The  editorial  in  regard  to  the  deanship  of  the 
Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  in  your  May  issue 
was  certainly  to  the  point. — Ohio  Reader. 


"Try-a-bag"  of  fertilizer.  Our  brands 
are  soluble  and  active,  and'not  only  in- 
crease yield,  but  improve  quality  and 
hasten  maturity.  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
dress American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit  or 
Baltimore.  Advertisement. 


To  Motorists:  This  Master  Plant 


offers  every  known  efficient  method  and  facility  for  the 
manufacturing  of  perfect  lubricants.  Its  recommendation 
is  Polarine  for  all  standard  makes  and  types  of  cars. 

In  using  the  product  of  this 
plant  in  your  motor  you  get  the 
benefit  of  the  lubricating  expe- 
rience of  Standard  Oil  experts. 
And  no  body  of  men  represents 
more  knowledge  in  this  line. 

Their  prestige  and  the  prestige 
of  this  company  are  at  stake  on 
the  recommendations  they  make. 


yplarine 

"Standard  Oil"  science,  expe- 
rience and  facilities  have  elimi- 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (c1,^p^K"itro*H)  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Use  Red  Crown  Gasoline,  the  companion  of  Polarine,  to  insure  100  f>er  cent  power 


natedthefaults  ofpoor  motoroils! 
Thus  thousands  of  motors  which 
were  once  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive have  been  made  smooth 
in  operation  and  economical  in 
upkeep. 

Polarine  maintains  the  correct 
lubricating  body  at  any  motor 
speed  or  temperature. 

In  seven  years  the  demand  for 
it  in  the  Middle  West  alone  has 
increased  from  1,100  gallons  to 
nearly  7,000,000! 

Why  experiment  longer,  when 
you  can  get  Polarine.? 


(363) 


More  Money  from  Wheat 

$7.46  per  acre  profit,  over  and  above  -the 
cost  of  fertilizers  was  obtained  from  the  use 
of  fertilizers  on  wheat  on  farms  in  10  Indiana 
Counties  when  wheat  sold  at  $1  per  bushel. 
i/H  bushels  increased  yield  per  acre  was  ob- 
tained from  fertilizers. 

(See  Indiana  Experiment  Station  Circular  No.  23, 
Revised  Edition,  July,  1912). 

Our  free  wheat  bulletin,  tells  how  to  select 
and  apply  fertilizer  for  biggest  profits.  Write 

THE  MIDDLE  WEST  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMIHEE 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
902  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BUILDING  CHICAGO 
Plantfood  Paof  Prosperity's  Path 


200  Buggy  Styles 

Get  New  OatatOU  ^hows  vehicle  and 

T  ,  "  "Sr  harness  for  every  pur-  , 

pose,  business  or  pleasure.  Durect  selling  plan  saves  you  $25  up. 

60  Days' 
FREE  Trial 

We  ship  for  your  examination  and  approval. 
Money  back  guarantee.      World's  largest 
manufacturers  selling  direct.  Big,  hand- 
some, illustrated  Free  book.  Write  for  it  be- 
fore you  buy  anywhere.   Postal  brings  it. 

Bkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


ELKHART 


Reduced 
Prices 
for 
1915 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  tnat 
destroy  your  lawn;  Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain  and  Crab 
Grass.    In  one  season  the 
clipper  will  drive  them  all 
out.  If  your  dealers  do  not 
keep  them  let  us  know 
and  we  will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO.,  DIXON,  ILL. 
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2IJEWELfF»G0LD  WATCH'S 

Kt«g*Dt8oUdQold  filled  21  Ruby  JeweUaMst  rkilroftd  model,  tlm«d,  tcatod, 
Ud  regulated.  Worth  |25  to  anyono  who  requires  ko  ftbaolately  aooarate  tlm^ 
keeper.  UoTemeDtsttmped  21  jewels,  20  jtut  gturuitee  stunped  in  o*m. 

ThiD 


20  Tear  Guarantee^  

Let  ufl  send  1 1  to  you  0.  0.  D.  hj  Ineurod  P»rcol  Pout,  p»y  your  Pottmin  out 
ipec!kl  prloe|5.95wheQ  youreoeWe  the  wat«b  kndourlegftlbiDdiQgQukrmotoe 
G^tisfftOtioDguu-ftoteed  or  money  refunded.   Meatloa  op>eD  fftoe  or  boallDK 

•91^  ARNOLD  WATCH  CO., Dept.  40B  CHICACO.ILL. 
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GetmyBitf 
^ggyB^gains 

t   If  you  knew  what  a  won-  ' 
-Tderfol  book  I  am  offering  you,  yon 
/would  write  for  it  this  minute.  The 
/finest,  most  complete  baggy  catalog  ever^ 
/issued.  TeUshowImakemy"Blue  Grass 
/Buggies,  how  I  test  them,  guarantee  theml 
and  sell  them  at  a  price  that  wiU  f 

'save  $2S  to  $S0| 

J  Everything  direct  from  f ac- 
I  tory  No  traveling  sales- 
I  men,  bad  debts.dealer'  prof- 
I  its,  etc.  Try  my  buggy  30 
1  days  free.  Unlimited  guar- 
\  antee  on  workmanship  ana 
i  material.  Write  for  the  Bi| 
k  Free  BuBQl  Btrgiiii  Book  Tedif* 

,  D.  T.  BOHON 

S748  Main  St 
Hirra<skir|,  I 


Where  Onion  Sets  Come  From 


By  J.  W.  Henceroth 


HOG  OILER 

iSent  Freight  Paid  on 

130  Days'  FREE  Trial 


.  _  y   Oiler  made  without 
valves,  cylinders  or  wheeU. 
Can't  clog,  stick,  leak  or 
get  out  of  order.  Guar- 
anteed 6  years.  Uses 
Crude  or  Medicated  oil. 

Kills  lice;  keeps  pens  and 
yards  disinfi-ctfd.  Ordt^^ron© 
or  more  on  frco  trial  today. 

Send  ISO  n/loney 

I  pay  freight  and  Bend 
one  Rallon  of  Medicated 
Oil  fr«*  w>th  Mch  post. 
Test  them  30  da^s  on  your 
f  ann— then  pmy  it  pleased. 


direct  from  this  ad.  CatJ»lo(r  Fulder 
trefi  on  request.  ALVIN  V.  ROWC.  l>rM*t 


ROWE  MFG.  CO..  643Libeftv  SI.,  CfllESBURfi,  ILL. 


Hog  Book 

FREE 


Australian   Brown,   White  Por 
tugal.  Yellow  Strassburg  and 
Wethersfield    Red  .\re 
Favorite  Varieties 


"Quasllon*  on  Swina  Raising  with  An»wer»' 

is  a  valuable  book  for  any  one  who  raises  hoes.  It  teUa 
about  the  Breeds  —  Breeding  —  Feeding  —  Pasturing  — 
Diseases— Formula  for  Hog-Tonic  and  a  store  of  miscel- 
laneous information — all  arranged  under  headings. 
Every  farmer  and  hog  raiser  should  have  a  copv. 
pj^^J^    We  have  a  limited  number  of  these  bookj 


and  while  they  last  will  send  a  copy  free  and 
jstpaid  for  one  new  or  renewal  yearly  subscription  at  25  cts. 
.0  our  long  term  subscribers,  and  others  who  want  a  copy, 
we  will  send  the  book  postpaid  for  10c  silver  or  stamps 
(coin  preferred.)  Send  early.  Supply  limited. 
American  Farmlna.  S37  S.  Daarborn  St..  Chloapo 

CAN'T  LOSE  THEM. 

No  matter  how  far  an  ani- 
mal may  stray  there  is  no 
[question  of  ownership  or 
\  dia  ger  of  lou  U  marked  with  ou* 

StayThere" 


Ear 

IWarkerSs 


Being  made  of  aluminum 
they  are  thellghl«.l,.lrenB« 
•St  and  brlghlMl  ear  tags 

made.    ■Wlir  not  tarnl.h,  ......... 

ru.l  nar  oorroda.  ■Willoott..roi»«»ndcannotbe  nibb.a 

oil.  Nothing  to  catch  on  feed  troughs,  etc.  Easily  tetln  any 
part  of  ear.    Be.t  and  mo.l  dur.bl.  m.rk.r  m.d.^ 

For  free  sample,  catalog  and  prices  address 
Wllcoi  t  Hirrey  llUt,  Co.,         1729  kmum  hi.,  Ctlciio,  I 


ONION  sets  may  be  grown  wher- 
ever green  or  dry  onions  are 
raised.  However,  two  rather  srnall 
tracts  of  land,  one  near  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  the  other  northwest  of  Chicago,  III, 

produce  the  majority  of   

all  the  onion  sets  grown 
in  the  United  States.  Cal- 
ifornia and  other  sections 
grow  small  quantities  of 
these  odoriferous  bulbs. 

It  is  a  great  sight  to 
see  the  miles  and  miles 
of    matted    onion  rows 
running   straight  across 
the    smooth  mellow 
prairie  loam.  German 
and  Norwegian  men  with 
their     wheel-hoes  or 
scrapers    move  steadily 
across    the    fields,  and 
Polish   women   in   their  many-colored 
dresses    pull    the    tiny    weeds  from 
among    the    struggling    onion  plants. 
Little  did  I  ever  think  when  as  a  boy 
1  had  to  stick  onion  sets  for  hours 
at  a  time  of  the  skill,  knowledge,  and 
even  romance  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  uniform  sets  with  which 
our  seedmen  supplied  us  each  spring. 

Not  every  kind  of  land  will  grow 
No.  1  onion  sets.  The  soil  must  be 
neither  too  poor  nor  too  rich,  too  loose 
nor  too  hard,  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 
This  land  is  plowed  deeply  in  the 
fall  and  allowed  to  freeze  and  mellow 
down  until  early  spring.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  the 
disks,  harrov.s,  rollers,  and  pulverizers 
prepare  a  fine  solid  seedbed.  No  clod 
escapes.  The  seed  is  so  fine  and  the 
plants  so  tender  that  nothing  is  left 
undone  to  insure  a  perfect  stand. 

First-class  onion  sets  must  be  uni- 
form, solid  and  small,  preferably  from 
one-half  to  seventy-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  size.  Formerly  onion-set  growers 
planted  the  seed  late  in  the  season  or 
on  poor  soil  to  get  small  sets.  Now 
they  plant  the  seed  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  on  fertile, 
rich  soil,  but  to  insure  small  sets  they 
drill  the  seed  very  thickly.  Ideal 
onion-set  weather  means  plenty  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season 
and  dry  weather  after  the  sets  begin 
to  mature.  From  60  to  80  pounds  of 
California-grown  seed  is  used  to  the 

u       1    ^  -11 

Chicago  growers  use  a  hand  drill 
with  a  spreader  that  plants  a  row  from 
2  to  3  inches  wide.  The  ro\vs  are  12 
inches  apart,  *ind  all  cultivation  must 
be  done  by  hand.   This  begins  as  soon 


Earlags 

JSSSTOCHi 


Tag  your  Btock-best  and  cheapest  means  of 
identification  for  Hogs    Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 
Catalog  and  samples  free  on  request. 
F  S  w.-rehaco..  181  W.Hiir.»  St.  Chicago^ 


"Worm  Destruction 

tells  how  to  destroy  worms  in 
Hogs,  Sheep  and  Horses 
and  is  sent  free  on  request. 
WM.  COOPER  a  NEPHEWS 
213  W.  Huron  StrMt,  Chicago,  Ills. 


as  the  plants  are  up  and  continues  un- 
til the  onions  are  about  ripe  or  until 
the  tops  begin  to  break  and  fall  over. 
Onion  land  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds. 
It  should  be  cultivated  frequently  and 
at  least  after  every  rain. 
Besides  the  frequent  hoe- 
ings,  the  onions  must  be 
given  from  one  to  three 
hand  weedings. 

Harvest   begins  from 
the  first  to  last  of  July, 
just  as  soon  as  the  tops 
begin  to  die  and  before 
the   sets   are    dry,  and 
lasts  from  3  to  6  weeks. 
The  sets  are  pulled  up 
by  handfuls.     The  tops 
are  twisted  ofT  and  the 
sets  thrown  into  crates 
holding    a    little  more 
than  half  a  bushel.    The  price  paid  for 
this  work  is  usually  5  cents  per  crate. 
Polish  women  do  all  the  weeding,  pull- 
ing, topping  and  crating.    After  being 
crated  the  sets  dry  for  a  few  hours, 
then  are  run  over  a  fine  screen  to  get 
the  dirt  out.    They  are  then  stacked  in 
shallow  crates  4  feet  square  by  4  inches 
deep — in  the  storage  houses. 

Shipping  begins  about  Christmas. 
Chicago  growers  sell  in  carload  lots 
all  over  the  United  States.  They  ship 
to  jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers,  who 
in  turn  re-ship  or  sell  to  retailers  in 
time  to  get  the  sets  on  the  market 
before  spring  planting.  Before  ship- 
ping the  sets  are  again  recleaned 
through  the  fanning  and  milling  ma- 
chine that  removes  all  dirt,  chafiF  and 
light  onions.  They  are  run  through 
a  one-inch  screen.  Those  over  an 
inch  are  usually  sold  for  pickling. 
.Australian  Brown,  White  Portugal,  Yel- 
low Strassburg  and  Wethersfield  Red 
are  favorite  varieties. 

Ideal  onion  land  must  be  full  of  or- 
ganic matter,  of  which  manure  is  the 
great  source.  It  is  likely  to  fill  the 
land  with  weed  seed— the  onion  set 
growers'  worst  enemy.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  the  manure  is  largely 
stacked  during  the  summer.  This 
causes  it  to  heat  and  thus  many  of 
the  weed  seeds  seem  to  be  killed.  The 
manure  is  best  applied  just  before  the 
land  is  fall  plowed  and  usually  at  the 
rate  of  from  30  to  50  large  loads  per 
acre.  Little  ratation  is  possible  on 
this  land.  Afler  the  sets  are  harvested, 
beans  or  turnips  are  frequently  grown. 
Within  the  last  three  years  the  largest 
growers  have  begun  to  use  commercial 
fertilizers  to  supplement  the  manure, 
which  has  been  getting  more  or  less 


WILLIAMSOM'S  LIGHTNING  HEALING  POWDER 

Cures  Raw  Galled  Sore  Necks  while 
working  horse,  or  no  pay.  Send 
U8  50  cts.  and  dealer's  name;  we 
mail  you  box.  Money  back  if  it 
fails.  Cures  at  once;  keeps  every 
horse  on  the  job.  .  .  .  Every  box 
guaranteed.    Direct   Dept.  A 

Williamson  Mfo.  Co.       Sheffield.  Ill 


'Polish  Women  in  Their  Many  Colored  Dresses,   German  an 
rolisii   women  in  Move   Steadily   Across  the  Fields' 


d   Norwegian   Men  With  Their 
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scarce.  In  a  few  cases  the  land  is 
heavily  manured  one  spring  and  planted 
to  corn.  The  following  spring  it  is 
put  to  onions  and  fertilized.  Fertilizer 
and  manure  are  seldom  used  at  the 
same  time.  A  low-down  lime  and  fer- 
tilizer distributor  is  used  to  apply  the 
fertilizer  just  previous  to  the  last  har- 
rowing or  disking.  The  usual  applica- 
tion is  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  though 
1,500  to  2,000  pounds  are  occasionally 
used. 

"What  is  the  effect  of  fertilizer  on 
the  yield  and  quality  of  your  sets?" 
I  asked  different  growers.  J.  C. 
Zaplewski,  the  first  man  to  grow  sets 
with  fertilizer  said,  "Well,  it  improves 
the  quality.  The  sets  are  firmer,  and 
we  never  could  get  onion  sets  from 
those  knolls  until  we  put  fertilizer  on 
them." 

I  examined  the  knolls  referred  to 
and  found  as  fine  a  stand  of  onions 
there  as  anywhere.  In  reply  to  an- 
other question  Mr.  Zaplewski  replied, 
"Grubs  were  very  bad  before  we  used 
fertilizer,  but  now  they  do  not  seem 
to  bother  much.  Some  of  our  neigh- 
bors who  do  not  use  fertilizers  still 
complain  about  grubs.  Other  onion 
pests  are  not  so  bad  either." 

Illlilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 

The  **Maharanee'*  Diamond 

tradition  said,  had  been  the  personal 
property  of  Buddha  when  he  walked 
the  earth.  In  later  days  it  blazed  from 
a  crown  on  the  brow  of  Buddha's 
statue  in  a  temple  in  Delhi,  there  re- 
vered by  millions. 

Stolen  by  a  renegade,  this  almost 
priceless  stone  was  ultimately  sold  to 
a  millionaire  world-traveler,  and  col- 
lector of  rare  and  precious  gems. 
Stolen  again  and  replaced  with  a  paste 
imitation,  brings  in  "Britz,  of  Head- 
quarters," New  York  secret  police,  to 
cope  with  subtle  Hindus  for  posses- 
sion of  the  jewel. 

An  interesting  love  story  threads 
through  the  maze,  all  making  a  picture 
so  vivid,  so  pleasurably  surprising  in 
its  finish,  as  to  lift  it  to  the  front  rank 
of  popularity.  American  Farming  has 
bought  the  serial  rights  to  this  gripping 
story,  which  will  start  in  July  issue. 
You  don't  want  to  miss  it.  If  your 
subscription  has  expired  or  is  about  to 
expire,  renew  now  so  you  won't  miss  a 
single  chapter. 
Ilillllllillllillllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllli 

TO  KILL  GARDEN  PESTS 

Cut  worms  eat  off  plants  near  the 
ground  or  climb  the  plant  and  eat  the 
leaves.  Scatter  poison  bran  mash  over 
the  ground  in  the  evening  before  and 
after  the  plants  come  up.  Plow  in  the 
fall. 

The  larva  of  the  strawberry  leaf  rol- 
ler rolls  the  leaf  and  feeds  upon  it. 
Spray  with  lead  arsenate  and  burn  fields 
as  soon  as  crop  is  harvested. 

The  strawberry  flea  beetles  eat 
holes  through  the  leaves.  Spray  with 
lead  arsenate  before  the  fruit  is  half 
mature. 

The  adults  and  larvae  of  the  Colo- 
rado beetle  eat  leaves.  Spray  with  lead 
arsenate  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  of 
poison  to  50  gallons  of  water  as  soon 
as  injury  appears.  Poison  may  be  used 
in  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  flea  beetles  eat  the  leaves.  Use 
Bordeaux  mixture  containing  arsenate 
of  lead. 

The  corn  ear  worm  eats  the  imma- 
ture kernels  at  the  end  of  the  ear. 
Dust  the  corn  silk  with  equal  parts  of 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Plow  the  ground  in  the 
fall. 

The  green  cabbage  worms  eat  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  Spray  with  soap- 
suds and  arsenate  of  lead. 

The  cabbage  aphis  sucks  sap  from 
the  leaves.  Spray  with  nicotine  solu- 
tion and  soapsuds  just  as  soon  as  the 
insect  appears. 


Prevent 
House  Flies 

Those  Carriers  of  Typhoid  and 
Other  Dangerous  Diseases. 

While  fly  swatters,  sticky  fly  paper, 
fly  traps  and  other  devices  are  effective 
on  the  adult  fly,  the   best  safeguard 
against  this  pest  is  to  prevent  the  fly  eggs 
from  hatching. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
after  extensive  tests,  recommends  Powdered  Borax  as 
the  most  efFective,  economical  and  practical  substance 
for  this  purpose.     (See  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
.  Department  of  Agriculture  No.  118). 

The  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  garbage,  stable  manure  or  other  refuse. 
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20  Mule  Team  Borax 

Prevents  Fly  Eggs  from  Hatching 
Directions 

Apply  through  a  fine  sieve  or  Rout  sifter,  2  ounces 
of  20  Mule  Team  Borax  (the  same  Borax  you  hav« 
always  used  in  your  home)  to  the  can 
of  garbage,  daily.    Apply  in  the 
same  way,  10  ounces  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  to  8  bushels  of 
fresh  manure,  and  sprinkle 
with  2  to  3  gallons  of  water. 


Sold  by  Dealers 
Everywhere 

J 


The  School  For  Your  Daughter 

TERM  OPENS  O      •     J    TI/T  J}  ±1        TIT        J  COLLEGE 

liFTEENTH  oaiiit  Mary'Of'the'Woods 

DEGREES  CONFERRED:  B.A.,  B.S.,  PH.  B.  STRONG  FACULTY 

Located  (our  miles  west  of  Terre  Haule,  Indiana.  Large  campus,  perfect  drainage,  commodious 
buildings,  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  large  airy  rooms,  many  with  private  bath,  and  spacious 
halls,  libraries  and  parlors.  School  plant  consists  of  fourteen  modern  buildings,  artistically 
grouped  and  completely  equipped.  Nothing  lacking  for  convenience  or  comfort.  Combining 
all  the  best  features  ot  school  life  with  home  environment  on  a  country  estate  of 
slxteen-hundred  acres 
BOATING,  HORSEBACK  RiDlNG,  SWIMMING,  ARCHERY,  GOLF 

and  all  outdoor  athletics  for  girls  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  graduate  of  the 
Sargent  School  lor  Physical  Education.    School  course  comprises  INTERMEDI- 
ATE, ACADEMIC,  and  COLLEGIATE  departments.    Special  courses  in 
M'  SIC,  ART,  LANGUAGES,  DF^AMATIC  ART  and  DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE.     Information  gladly  furnished  on  application.    A  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Address. 

SISTER  SUPERIOR,  St.  Mary-of -the- Woods,  Box  49.  bdiana 


Runs  on  Alcohol 


at  cost  of  less  than  \<2  cent  an  hour, 
anywhere  without  electricity,  springs 
or  batteries.  Superb  construction.  12- 
inch  blades.  Adjustable  roller  bearing. 
Reliable.  A  proved  comfort.  Prompt 
delivery.  Keep  Cool 

Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
taK8  Breize  Motor.  114  N.  lefferson  St.,  Chlcato 


BOUDOIR   O A F» 

With  a  year*8  aubacrlpllon  to 

American  Farming 

This  pretty  boudoir  oap  for  em- 
broidery is  stamped  on  white 
Unn.  With  a  finishing  tonoh  of 
lace  trimmed  edc;e  and  knots  of 
ribbon,  this  design  makes  a 
charming  and  dainty  cap.  Mailed 
free  for  one  new  or  renewal 
yearly  subecription  at  25  ceata. 
Amorlun  Farming,  537  S.Dsarborn  St., Chicago 
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YOU  Can  Play 
Piano  First  Day 

New  Flan  Makes  Teachers,  Lessons  or 
Study  Needless— New  Music  Read 
Easily  as  a  Newspaper,  Being 
"Written  in  Plain  English  Let- 
ters (C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C). 

Sent  Free  to  Prove  It. 

juBt  Send  Address  for  Complete  System 
and  100  music  Pieces,  All 
Cbarges  Prepaid. 


core  Honest  and  reliable  boys  can  earn  valnaBle  prem- 
rnCC  lunis collecting  namesfor  us.  Particulars  forstamp 
Modern  Name  Supply  Co.,  Box  596.  Milwaukee.  'NVls 


"What  Do  You  Think  of  That !   Nerer  PUy « 
Before  and  Now  Juit  Hear  Herl" 

Anyone  can  now  play  the  piano  or 
organ  with  the  llngti-a  of  both  hands. 
Not  after  months  of  study  Bji(lpr;iptk;e 
and  expensive  Kssons,  but  RIGHT  AWAY 
—  almost  as  soon  as  yoa  get  the  tasy 
Method  Music  System. 

John  H.  Ferguson,  Acme,  Alta.,  Can- 
ada, says:  "I  was  not  a  little  amazed 
when  I  found  I  could  play  In  a  few  min- 
utes." C.  Pltmann,  Mono.  Okla.,  saysi  I 
bave  two  children,  one  is  12  and  the  other 
10,  who  In  a  very  few  minutes  could  play 
It  well,  and  they  did  not  know  one  note 
from  another  in  the  old  music."  ^V.  R. 
Perkins.  Romney,  Ind..  says:  I  studied 
•Easy  Form'  music  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  started  to  play."  Thousands  of 
similar  reports  are  in  our  files.  Uoesn  t 
this  convince  you  that  you  can  play  by 
this  wonderful,  new  method? 

Prove  It  for  yourself.  Send  for  com- 
plete system  and  full  Instructions.  Try  It 
In  your  own  home  for  seven  days,  FKEE. 
If  you  want  to  keep  It,  then  send  us 
11.50  down,  and  fl.OO  per  month  for  five 
months.  If  not  satlsfiietory.  simply  re- 
turn It  to  us  and  owe  nothing.  Isu  t  that 
fair?  When  writing,  state  how  many 
white  keys  on  your  piano  or  organ,  and 
whether  you  play  old-style  note  music. 

Send  today!  The  quicker  you  get  this, 
the  sooner  yon  can  entertain  your  family 
and  friends  with  your  playing,  so  send 
now.  Address  :  Easy  Method  Music  Co„ 
617  Olarkson  Bldg.  Chicago.  III. 


U'MI.'HJ:IUdim 


Lyon  &  Band  Instruments 

Fifty  Years  the  Standard  of  America 

Lyon  k  HoalT  American  Pro- 
fessional Cornet  plays  like 
Sixty— Cfsts  only  Thirty 
Dollars.  Writ*  for  complete 
catalog  with  tenns.  and  bo 
sure  to  tell  as  what  insiru- 
ment  you  are  interested  in. 

LYON  &  HEALY 
35-37  Adams  Su  Chicago 


200.0iX>  customers  t*fstify  to  Qual- 

of  Gailoway- built  gooaa.  Our  I 
engrioes  made  in  our  factoriea.  I 
Modern  desigTi.    Built  for  k>nK,  I 
hard,  continoous  users"  satistac- 
jd.  Don't  buy  until  yoa 
estigate  these  bca>T-. 

[ht.Iong  struke. large  , 
ow  ei>eeded.  heavy  f 
free.  Wm.  Gallo-  f 
Waterloo.  Iowa.  ^ 


Buy  Direct  at  Factory  Pncff 


Our  Diamond  and  Sgnare  Mesh  Farm.FieId.Btp^  Mid 
Poultry  Fences  and  Ornamental  Wire  and  Steel  Picket 
Fence»  last  lrmoer-<ott  less  becaoee  we  make  them 
right  and  sell  direct  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
WARD  MFG.  CO.  604  Ward  St.,  Decatur.  Ind. 


WEATHER 

BUREAU 


FORECAST  1»  HOURS  IN  ADVANCE 

iDdispensable  to  the  FARMER  in  haod- 
Img  tus  crops  and  shipping  his  stock.  A 
new  instrument  combining  an  accurate 
thcmjomcter  and  a  reliable  barometer. 
Will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  You 
will  Know  Tomorrow's  Weather  Today. 

'Forecut  a  Weather 


w 


EATHEROMETER 


Hours  in  Advance 


Formerly  $3.00.  Now  $1.00.  Send  Us  No 
Money.   Send  your  order  and  Weathcr- 
/        ometer  will  be  scat  C.  0.  D..  Parcel  Post, 
or  if  you  prefer,  enclose  $1.00  bill. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory. 
GERMANIA  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
Dept.  39,  rVlallers  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


TELL  YOUR  BOY 
ABOUT  THIS! 

Boys,  you  can  make  big  money  each 
month  selling  THE  BOYS'  MAGA- 
ZINE. Send  no  money.  Write  us 
to-day  for  10  copies.  All  unsold 
copies  can  be  returned. 
The  Boys'  Magazine,  Dept.  AlOO,  Smethport,  Pa. 


REMNANTS 


SILK  AND  VELVET  REMNANTS 

"  Patching,  Crazy  Quilts.  Sofa  Cush- 
ions. Bed  Spreads,  Large  Pieces. 
Best  Quality.     Send  10c  for  big 

package  and  a  3  raos.  trial  subscription  to  our 
large  home  and  fancy  woric  magazine.  Three 
packages  and  a  year's  subscription  for  33c. 

.Household  Guest.  Silk  Dept.  20.  Chioago. 

Aini^  This  BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  CQPr 
UlllLO  SIGNET  SEAL  RING  rllLL 

Just  get  ONE  friend  to  give  you  2sc 
for  a  full  year'3  subscription  to 
American  Farming— send  us  thename 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
initial  engraved  on  it.  Address 
hmnVe^nFarnane, 5J7S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

•  VERY  ONE  needs  1  look-boi  for  valuable  papen.  Hera'l 
just  what  you  want.  It  is  a  handsome,  black.  •l»nJ'- 
finishsd  steel  boi,  mads  to  resist  the  action  of  fire,  taoh 
boi  measure*  U  inches  in  length  by  6^  mohes  in  width  by 
2W  inches  m  depth.  Has  a  double  hmged  ooTer  fitted  witB 
sprmg  look  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thmg  for  filing  away 
Tiluable  papers  and  dooumenU;  meddler-ptoof  and  ouriouty- 
nroof  OFFER— Sena  as  fifty  tents  for  2  ona-year  or  one 
3-year  subeoription,  and  w»  will  mail  yon  *  box  postpaid- 
8end  early.  Supply  Umited. 

American F«rmiM«,S37 S.  Dorborn St., Chicago 


SAVE  YOUR  COPIES  OF 

American  Farming 
Improved  Emerson  Binder 

FREE 

Every  issue  of  American 
Farming  i.i  just  chock  full 
of  valuable  informatioD 
that  you  will  want  tokeep. 
Perhaps  you  will  want  to 
refer  to  some  special  ar- 
ticles on  live  stock 
corn,  wheal,  dairyings 
poultry  or  the  house- 
bold.  David  Clayborn's 
expert  opinion  will  come 
in  handy  to  you  later 
Keep  the  Issues  to- 
gether.readyatanytlme 
you  w  a  n  t  to  look  up 
something  Important, 

We  Will  Send  YOU  a  Binder 

tliatwlll  holdeachlBsne 
for  a  whole  year.  Our 
binders  are  substan- 
tially marte  of  the  best 
black  cloth  board  blnd- 
llng  and  will  last  for 
-  years.  American  Farm- 

ng  on  the  front  In  gold  letters.  They  are 
specially  made,  and  each Issueconbe  added 
at  the  bacfc  as  soon  as  received.  V.m  will  always  have 
vour  paper  In  nice,  neat  condition,  ready  for  reference, 
core  We  send  cue  of  these  splendid  binders  free  and  post- 
rilLL  paid  for  a  three-year  subscriptions  at  60c  each,  or 
for  1  six-year  subscription  at  tl.OO.    New  or  renewal. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chlc&go 


The  Milking  Machine 
Solves  a  Problem 

MILKING  Cows  is  not  the  most 
pleasant  job  in  the  world,  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  it.  This 
is  sure:  a  milking  machine  that  will 
do  the  work  will  be  hailed  as  a  boon 
of  great  worth  by  the  Afnerican  farmer 
and  he  will  seize  upon  it  greedily  as 
necessary  equiplment  for  his  dairy 
barn.  Know  then  that  the  day  of  the 
improved  milking  machine  is  at  hand. 
This  is  no  idle  statement  without  au- 
thority; it  comes  stamped  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  state  university.  No  less 
an  institution  than  the  Kentucky  Agri- 
ct:ltural  Experiment  Station  has  been 
testing  the  milker.  Bulletin  186  from 
that  institution  is  written  by  Prof.  J.  J. 
Hooper  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Nutter  and 
deals  with  experiments  conducted  with 
the  milking  machine.  Some  things  of 
vital  interest  to  the  milker  of  cows  were 
found  out  in  the  year's  experiments: 

The  authors  state  that  very  little 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the 
operation  of  the  machine.  They  say: 
"Probably  any  fanner  of  average  me- 
chanical ingenuity  could  operate  the 
machine  after  he  had  received  instruc- 
tion by  an  expert  from  the  factory." 
This  is  a  sign  pointing  to  the  ultimate 
popularity  of  the  mechanical  milker. 

One  of  the  bugaboos  which  someone 
always  placed  in  the  path  of  the  ma- 
chine milker  was  that  it  caused  the 
cows  to  give  less  milk,  and  even  to  dry 
up.  The  Kentucky  tests  put  the  quietus 
on  this  notion  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Says  the  report:  "After  carefully  tabu- 
lating the  milk  yield  of  each  cow  for 
30  days  before  the  machine  was  used 
and  for  30  days  after  its  use  was  be- 
gun, we  can  state  definitely  that  thert 
was  no  appreciable  or  permanent  de- 
crease in  milk  production  during  th« 
short  period  when  the  cows  were  be 
coming  accustomed  to  the  mechanica 
milker.  It  should  be  stated,  however 
that  the  cows  were  carefully  handlet 
by  quiet  and  careful  milkmen  will 
whom  the  cows  were  familiar."  Thi 
bulletin  gives  the  figures  on  some  5( 
cows  to  sustain  this  point.  The  statioi 
even  milked  by  machine  three  Jerse; 
cows  which  were  placed  in  the  Registe 
of  Merit  with  official  records.  Thi 
were  stripped  by  hand,  the  stripin 
amounting  to  less  than  a  pint.  It  i 
conclusively  shown  that  the  milkim 
machine  is  not  to  blame  for  loss  o 
milk  and  short  location  period. 

The  mechanical  milker  unquestion 
ably  saved  time  and  labor.  For  ir 
stance,  two  laborers  with  the  milkc 
could  complete  the  milking  of  28  co- 
in 43.4  minutes,  while  in  the  old  han 
milking  days  it  took  them  1  hour  an 
20  minutes.  Figure  out  for  yourse 
how  long  it  would  take  the  saved  tini 
to  pay  for  the  machine.  But  it  did  be 
ter  yet:  In  this  test  a  bright  stiider 
was  employed  to  run  the  milker  b 
himself  on  four  afternoons.  Operatir 
three  milking  units  and  four  bucket 
he  milked  the  20  cows,  stripped  ther 
fed  the  cows,  and  carried  the  milk  fro 
each  cow  to  the  milk  room  in  1  boi 
and  14  minutes.    It  looks  as  if  it  wou 
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pay  to  buy  all  of  our  bright  boys  milk- 
ing machines  and  let  them  do  the  milk- 
ing for  us. 

One  other  notable  result  of  the  ex- 
periment was  that  the  proper  use  of  the 
machine  insured  clean  milk.  The  bac- 
terial count  was  kept  low.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  machine  milking 
is  the  sanitary  way  of  starting  the  proc- 
ess of  clean  milk  production. 

This  experiment  is  a  most  important 
one.  Perhaps  it  will  mark  a  new  era 
for  the  farmer  who  takes  profrt  from 
cows.  Certain  it  is  that  it  places  the 
strong  stamp  of  authoritative  approval 
on  the  mechanical  milker.  For  every 
step  in  advance  toward  making  his 
business  more  easy  to  handle  and  more 
profitable  to  lun  the  American  farmer 
is  duly  grateful. 

VALUE  OF  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  great  service  which  the  cream 
separator  renders  the  American  farmer 
has  been  most  fittingly  set  forth  by 
John  W.  Gilmore,  an  unquestioned  au- 
thority.   He  says: 

"The  cream  separator  is  rapidly  aid- 
ing in  improving  agricultural  condi- 
tions. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
machines  are  manufactured  annually. 
The  revolutionizing  effect  which  the 
cream  separator  has  had  on  dairy  farm- 
ing can  hardly  be  estimated.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  gone  into  the 
dairy  business  who  would  never  have 
done  so  without  it.  By  its  use  for  less 
than  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  and 
jvening  the  farmer  is  able  to  increase 
his  profits  over  the  old  cooling  method 
3f  cream  separation  .$10  per  year  for 
svery  cow  he  milks.  It  lightens  the 
work  of  the  farmer's  wife  over  the  old 
method.  The  milk  can  be  used  in  feed- 
ing calves  and  pigs  while  fresh  and 
sweet.  Thus  the  cream  separator  has 
n  a  great  many  cases  been  responsible 
for  diversified  farming  and  increased 
profits  to  the  farmer.  It  has  also  been 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the 
silo  on  many  farms  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  green  and  nutritious  feed  in 
winter  months. 

Yet  how  many  farmers  still  struggle 
ilong  in  the  old  way.  Those  that  have 
dropped  the  old  method  of  skimming 
tor  the  modern  separator  have  made 
money  by  the  step.  There  should  be  a 
separator  on  every  farm  where  cows 
ire  milked;  that  is  sure.  The  first  cost 
!s  returned  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
ind  all  the  extra  after  that  is  pure 
Drofit  over  the  old  system.  A  cream 
separator  catalog  is  a  mighty  interest- 
ng  piece  of  literature.    Get  yours  now. 


Hayfield  to  the  Mow 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
Our  barn  is  equipped  with  the  last  word 
in  unloading  apparatus.  We  have  no 
track.  The  fork  is  directed  by  pulleys 
md  just  bumps  along  till  it  gets  to  where 
t  is  going.  But  it  has  this  advantage : 
rhe  men  can  change  the  directing  pulley 
From  bent  to  bent  and  from  post  to  post 
50  as  to  take  the  loads  just  about  where 
they  want  them  in  the  mow.  Tltis  does 
iway  with  most  of  the  forking-back — not 
1  pleasant  job  under  any  circumstances, 
IS  I  remember  it.  The  boy  who  drives  in 
the  field  manages  the  team  at  the  end  of 
the  rope,  the  man  who  loaded  manages 
the  fork  and  does  the  yelling  (he  has 
awful  lungs),  and  the  other  one  of  this 
triple-alliance  of  a  haying  crew  sees  to 
the  mow. 

Thus  our  haying  has  become  an  inci- 
dent in  our  farming  operations  and  not  a 
job  to  leave  us  all  wrecks.  I  do  not  say 
;t  is  perfect,  or  that  it  is  adapted  to  any 
farm  but  ours.  If  one  had  more  hay 
^e'd  have  to  have  more  crews,  or  take 
onger  to  it,  or  ask  the  advice  of  the  In- 
;emationaI  Harvester  Company's  educat- 
ng  bureau,  or  something. 

(Concluded  on  page  15) 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  fi 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


<24  "m  m  BUTTERFLY 

™  No.  3  Junior — a  light  rnnnlng.  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  96  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
Blzesup  to  our  big  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings— Easyr  Turn- 
ing^Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL'S? 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  »nd  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  82  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalos  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  half.    Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-DoverCo.,  2278 Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


Greatest^ 
Cleanser  of  All. 


The 
Black 
Quakef 
ta  on 
Every 
Label 


CLEANS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


Makes  soap  without  boiling.  Turns  well  water 
into  rain  water.  Makes  cheapest,  most  efficient 
washing  fluid  —  to  be  used  without  powders, 
chips,  etc.  Supreme  as  disinfector  and  vermin 
exterminator.  Ask  for  booklet  of  other  uses. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
Manufacturing  Chemists  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Kills  ALL  Ticks 

and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear- 
ance and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can't  sup- 
ply you  Bend  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Specially  illus- 
trated booklet  on  "Ticks"  sent  free  for  asking;  a 
post  card  brings  it.  Address 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS, 
IZO  W.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  III. 


CHURNS  IN  2  MINUTES 


THE  LEADER  removes  the  dread  of 
churning  day  by  saving  time  and  effort. 
Gets  all  the  butter  fat,  makes  more  and 
better  butter.  Praised  by  women  every- 
where. Special  dash;  steel  frame;  light 
Weight.  Easily  cleaned.  Save  Agents'  Profits. 

Sold  on  30  days  Free  Trial 
3  gal.  size.  S3.S0:  5  gal.  53.75;  8  gal.  $4.25. 
Send  for  one,  save  money.    Write  today. 
Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  pepl.  1  OOittiiigilon.  ILL. 


Get  My  Separator 
~       On  Trial 
\  2  Weeks  FREE 


■r)AIRYMEN,farmers— write 
me  for  full  details  of  my 
"Golden  Rule"  Plan  to  shi  j 
my  separators  on  Free  Trial. 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
done  before.  I  ask  you  to  pay  no 
cieposit,  give  no  security.  I'll  trust  you  to  give 
the  famous  Milwaukee  Sanitary  a  good  two 
week's  test.  Then,  after  that,  if  you  want  to  buy  my 
Separator— just  pay  me  the  low  bargain  price  I  ask 
you— or  return  separator  at  my  expense. 
Besides  beine  the  best  Separator  Offer— the 


(GUARANTEED  5  YEARS) 

Is  the  only  all  Sanitary  Separator. 

Runs  easier — skims  closer. 

Has  aluminum  discs,  non-rusting, 
—interchangeable,  self  -  balancing. 

Bearings  hardened  steel,  phosphor 
bronze  bushed.  Safest.  Enclosed 
grears.    Safety  clutch  in  handle. 

Ligrhter  bowl — greater  capacity. 

Cleaned  without  wire,  brushes,  etc. 

"—It  grows  with  your  herd" 

Instead  of  buying  new  separator 
when  your  herd  mcreases,  just  buy  a 
larger  bowl ,  Capacities  500, 760, 900  lbs. 

Take  me  at  my  word.  Write  for  full 
details  of  my  remarkable  offer.  See 
if  I  don't  send  you  a  "Milwaukee" 
for  free  use.  Address  me  personally — 

WILLIS  UOLLINS,  Pmldent 

MILWAUKEE   SEPARATOR  CO.   

278  Slrth  Street  Mllw«ul.«».  Wl«. 


Ladies'  Cluster  Ring  Free 

Ladie»>'  cluster  ring,  made  of  heavy 
gold  seamless  shell,  and  set  with  numer- 
ous stones  harmoniously  arranged.  Guar- 
anteed for  five  years.  Give  size  in  order- 
ing. Given  for  only  35c  to  pay  for  a  two  \ 
year  subscription  to  Household  Guest, 
Dept.  CK.'iO,  550  N.  La  Salle  St., Chicago 


FREE 


3 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

Gleason's  Horse  Book  a  large 
handsome  book  of  400  pages, 
printed  on  pure  white  paper 
in  large  clear  type,  bound  in 
colored  covers  and  rlohly  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  186 
full  plates  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
bookever  published, produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  I'rof.  Gleason  hap  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderfnl  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, Education,  Teaching 
Tricks,  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding,  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing, How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness, Care,  complete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 

  and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 

the  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal.  This  one 
partalone  is  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  book  and 
will  s*Te  horse  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year. 
^PPC  Ba  Gleason's  Horse  BooKsent  free  and  pre- 
•  fclme  paid  for  two  1-year  subscriptions  at  26o 
each  or  one  2-year  subscription  at  60o.  New  or  renewal, 

Amerlean  Farming, 637S.  OMrborn  St.,ChleaflO 
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"Not  going  to  town  tonight!^ 
Let's  stick  around  the  music" 

For  the  entertainment  of  your  friends,  for  the  dancing 
hour :  for  a  quiet  evening  of  classical  music,  no  other  one 
thing  gives  so  much  pleasure  and  entertamment  as  tbe 
Columbia  Grafonola.  _  ^ 

Look  for  the  tone -control  leaves  —  a  sign  it  s  a  real 
Columbia.  Write  us  if  you  can't  locate  a  Columbia  dealer. 
COLUMBIA  GRAPH0PH0NEC0.,BoxF642WoolwortliBldg.,NewYork 

Toronto  :  365-367  Sorauren  Ave.        Prices  in  Canada  plus  duly. 
Creators  of  the  Talkine  Machine  Industry  Pioneers  and  Leaders  to 
the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Owners  o£  the  Fundamental  Patents,.  Uealers 
k  and  prospective  dealers  write  for  a 

^         confidential  letter  and  a  free  copy 
of  our  book    Music  Money." 

I  COLUMBIA  GRAFONOU  •  JEWEL"  I 
Other  Models       <K'3e^  I 

S17.50  to  2500.     «pOO  I 

L 


Silo  Book  FREE 

264  pages.  Over  Forty  Illustrations. 

A  vast  amount  of  UBSful  information 
for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells"How  to 
Make  Silage" — "How  to  Build  Silos" — 
"How  to  Maintain  Soil  Fertility  by 
Silane  System." — The  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Givenfree  with  anew 
or  renewal  yearly  subscription  at  25c. 
AMERICAN  FARMING.  CHICAGO 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  Twtstr-Third  St.  and  BaTenth  kn. 
NEW  YORK 
The  nroyroot  MoM  •(  N«w  Tevk 
SDROPEAN  PLAN  All  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

SM  Rooms  <M  BMhj 

BOOM  WITH  AWOIKINQ  BATH 
•l.W  ud  tiM  Two  Penou,  $2.00  and  I3.M 

ROOM  WITH  PBIVATB  BATH 
Om  Penan,  12.80  Two  Peiwai.  18.00 

.aOITKS— PABLOR,  BBDROOU  AHD  BAT! 
t3.0«  ead  Dp 

Thiea  minutai  from  Ponu/lraiua  Btetioa,  tm  mmotei 
fram  Qnuid  CentnU  BtoJioB.   WHhin  eoiTnint  waBcmi 
difUae*  of  shopping  end  thuin  distiuti.    Naenrt  hotel 
le  tho  ftMmihip  pitn  ud  to  the  rmilwtr  temuaek. 
Retteuraat  t  It  euta  end  ttbU  d'hote 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
New  eolawd  mm  ef  W—  Tetfc  eeet  Itf*.  

Pony  and  Outfit  FREE 

Every  boy  or  girl  who  sends  us  their  name  and  joins 
our  Pony  Club,  will  receive  a  handsome  prize  of 
their  own  choosing.  "Betsy"  and  her  dandy  Outfit 
is  the  best  present  of  all,  and  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  her.   If  yoa  want  to,  own  ''Betsy* 

Cut  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  Today 

The  Farmers'  Wife  Pony  Club, 
595  Webb  BIdg-.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  pictures  of  "BKTSY"  and  names  of  the 
299  ponies  vou  have  given  away,  and  also  tell  me  how  to 
take  care  "of  Shetlnnd  Ponies,  I  have  no  pony  and  want 
to  Join  the  Pony  Club  and  get  "BETSY"  for  my  own. 


16  PICTURES-4  Cents 

,  Rr.ck  't  kfct.  SI.  CMolia.  Family 
Becrd.  Ix.r<l  il'rmj«r»n(lTcaOoniin»nd- 
m«nu.  God  BlMi  Our  Kamilj.  J£>''»,1'>» 
Shuplierd.  The  Guardian  Angel.  The  La»t 
Supper.  A  Happy  Family.  C"" 
UBcaU.  The  Evening  Prayer.  Chrijt  and 
Peter.  His  Fint  Ride.  The  Shepherd  and 
H.<  Herd,  two  fruit  pictures.  Small  lite 
in  10  colors.  All  16«entpoitpaid  foronly 
t  renta  in  stamp<.  t..  intr»>.luce  our  house. 
I  wiT  LAROK  rKEMIUM  LIST. 

i  showing  articles  given  for  helping  u.. 
G^rse 'Harvey,  Uept  M,    6iU.\.  LaSalle  street,  tbleago 


Make  Money  with  Bees 

Bees  are  interesting  and  proiltable  and  no  trouble  to 
keep     "Facts  About  Bcc»"  tells  you  hovr.a  simple  and 
eicel'ent  guide— We  will  send  It  free  for  one  new  or  re- 
newal yearly  snbscrlptlon  at  25  cents. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  Si..Chlcage 


DDI7rC  8"^^! 

TIIIlLO  and  6IRLS| 

WE  want  more  subscribers  and  have  made  | 
up  a  list  of  over  one  hundred  of  the  tin-  | 
est  prizes  ever  offered.  These  we  intend  = 
I  to  give  to  Boys  and  Girls.  Write  us.  We  w  il  U 
j  make  you  one  of  our  club-raisers  and  tell  you  ; 
\  how  easy  it  will  be  to  get  any  of  these  pre-  \ 
\  miums  that  boys  and  girls  pnze  so  highly,  j 
I  Some  of  the  articles  are: 

□  Camera  □  RHIe 

□  Cold  Ring  □  Air  Rifle 

□  Locket  &  Chain  □  Baseball  or  Glove  ; 

□  Ladies' Watch  DMen'sW^lch 

□  Vanity  Case       □  Fishing  Outfit 

□  Cold  Bracelet  O  Electric  Flaanllght 
1  Make  an  X  in  the  sqnare  beside  the  article  you  want. 
=  till  In  your  name  and  address  and  mall  It  to  us.  We 

V  111  write  vou  by  return  mall  and  tell  j  ou  how  easy 
^  It  will  be  to  get  any  article  yoa  want  for  an  even- 
's work  after  school, 


Name 


P.O. 


R.F.D. 


.State. 


Thi»  Coupon  is  Good  for  1000  Votes  for  "Betsy' 


i  Ing'! 
Name  


:  City   g 

I  Siate  R.D.No   | 

I  American  Farming,  Premium  Dept.  g 

^  535  S.  Dearborn  SI.  Chicago,  III.  ^ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw^^ 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car 
Fit 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

pack  it  full  of  grease  with  the  iiands 
and  then  replace  it  and  tighten  up  the 
strap  to  force  the  grease  into  the  joints. 

The  proper  lubricant  for  the  gears 
in  the  transmission  and  in  the  rear  axle 
is  a  matter  which  receives  very  little 
consideration  from  the  average  driver. 

Whenever  the  gears  in  the  transmis- 
sion are  clashed  together  during  shift- 
ing (and  with  unskilled  drivers  this  is 
particularly  likely  to  happen  when  a 
change  is  made  to  a  lower  speed  half 
way  up  a  long  hill)  the  chances  are 
good  that  little  metal  particles  will  be 
broken  off  of  the  corners  of  the  teeth 
and   become   mixed   with   the  grease. 
After  natural  wear  particles  often  flake 
off  of  the  bevel  driving  gears  in  the 
rear  axle.     When  gear  teeth  roll  to- 
gether the  space  between  them  is  gen- 
erally less  than  the  thickness  of  two 
sheets  of  newspaper  (if  they  were  tight 
they  would  make  a  great  deal  of  noise 
and  grease  could  not  go  through  be- 
tween them).    The  smallest  particles 
of  metal  chipped  off  of  the  corners  of 
the   teeth   will  cause   both  noise  and 
wear,    and    sometimes    breakage.  In 
order   that   these   particles   which  are- 
sure  to  be  found  in  any  gear  case  which 
has  been  used  much  may  do  no  harm 
the  lubricant  should  not  be  solid  like 
cup  grease  or  butter  fresh  off  of  the 
ice,   but   soft   like   vaselene   or  warm 
butter,  or  better,  like  a  heavy  sticky  oil 
of  about  the  consistency  of  molasses 
in  cold  weather.    This  sticky  oil  will 
follow  the  gear  teeth  and  will  lubricate 
every  part  of  the  transmission  or  dif- 
ferential if  the  gears  dip  into  it  at  all, 
and  the  metal  particles  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  will  do  no  harm.    If  hard 
grease  is  used  the  gears  will  cut  tracks 
in  it.    "Steam  engine  cylinder  oil,"  or 
"steam   cylinder   stock,"    is  becoming 
very    widely    used    for    the  purpose. 
Steam  cylinder  oil  generally  contains 
about  10  per  cent  of  tallow  or  animal 
oil   of   some   kind   which  may^  prove 
objectionable  in  many  cases.  "Steam 
cylinder  stock"  is  the  trade  name  for  a 
certain  grade  of  dark  green  or  black 
mineral  oil  made  from  crude  petroleum. 
Being  a  pure  mineral  product,  it  is  better 
in  its  natural  form  than  with  organic 
oil  or  fat  mixed  with   it,  and  in  its 
unmixed  form  it  should  cost  from  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  as  much. 

Almost  every  purchaser  of  a  new  car 
believes  that  the  rear  axle  needs  grease 
i)cfore  he  has  had  it  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks.  He  proceeds  to  put  more 
grease  in  it  and  a  few  days  later  is  sur- 
prised to  find  it  working  out  around 
the  brakes.  Grease  on  the  brakes  majt. 
render  them  ineffective  at  once  or  it 
may  give  no  trouble  until  sand  and  dust 
have  mixed  with  it  and  dried  't  out, 
gumming  up  the  brake  facings.  Then 
they  may  chatter  or  squeak,  drag,  and 
run  hot.  The  proper  amount  of  lubri- 
cant is  necessary,  but  if  that  amount 
has  been  put  in  at  the  factory  and  none 
has  leaked  out  or  been  removed  the 
addition  of  more  from  time  to  time 
without  the  precaution  of  getting  m 
of  some  of  the  old  will  result  in  its 
getting  out  on  the  brakes  and  tires.. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  typical  axle  housing 
filled  to  the  proper  depth  with  a  heavy 
oil  of  the  consistency  of  molasses. 
Now  many  manufacturers  place  the 
filling  plug  at  the  height  to  which  the 
case  should  be  filled.  Sometimes  a 
drain  plug  is  provided.  This  is  of  spe- 
cial merit  when  the  transmission 
mounted  on  the  rear  axle  and  there  i^ 
possibility  of  excess  lubricant  working 
back  along  the  drive  shaft  from  the 
transmission  into  the  differential.  When 
the  cover  plate  is  removed  from  the 
rear  axle  or  the  transmission  it  is 
advisable  to  feel  around  in  the  bottom 
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of  the  case  tor  small  metal  particles. 
If  they  are  found  in  any  quantity  the 
case  should  be  washed  clean  with  kero- 
sene and  the  lubricant  renewed  or  at 
least  strained  through  a  double  layer 
of  muslin  just  as  jelly  is  squeezed  out 
of  a  cloth  sack. 

Some  cars  are  designed  to  use  lubri- 
cating oil  in  the  transmission;  in  two 
makes  the  same  oil  which  lubricates 


Fig.  5 — Line  Indicates  Proper  Depth  of  Lubri- 
cant in  Axle  Housing 


the  engine  circulates  through  the  gear 
case.  In  this  case  graphite  would  be 
objectionable.  In  other  cars  some  ad- 
vantage can  generally  be  derived  from 
mixing  graphite  with  the  grease  or  in 
using  prepared  lubricant  containing 
graphite.  Ground  cork  or  cedar  saw- 
dust is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
grease  to  deaden  the  noise  of  the  gear 
teeth  running  together.  Since  neither 
cork  nor  sawdust  is  as  good  a  lubricant 
as  grease  its  presence  is  objectionable. 
The  practice  is  more  often  resorted  to 
to  assist  in  the  sale  of  a  used  (or  often 
worn  out)  car  than  in  an  honest  effort 
to  make  a  good  car  give  better  service. 


Automobile  Question  Box 

Summer  Care  of  Tires 

A,  Keader:  "X  noticed  in  the  last  number  of 
American  Farming  that  you  are  going  to  an- 
swer questions  about  automobiles.  I  have  one 
which  no  one  here  seems  able  to  explain:  Last 
Sunday  when  I  came  back  from  a  long  drive 
with  my  car  I  let  it  stand  in  the  yard  while  we 
went  into  the  house  to  supper.  While  we  were 
gone  one  tire  exploded  like  a  cannon.  When  I 
went  out  about  a  foot  of  the  edge  was  clear  off 
the  rim  and  the  tube  was  hanging  out  and  torn 
almost  in  half.  The  casing  looked  good  and  I 
could  not  find  anything  wrong  with  it,  nor  any 
nail  or  anything  inside.  I  put  another  tube  in 
it,  put  it  on  and  pumped  it  up.  It  has  been  all 
right  since,  but  I  want  to  know  why  it  came  ofif 
like  it  did  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  do  it  again. 
Should  I  let  a  little  pressure  out  of  the  tires  in 
hot  weather  so  that  they  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
explode?    They  are  3J4-inch  tires." 

Answer:  Your  trouble  is  due  to  air  escap- 
ing from  the  inner  tube;  being  unable  to  find 
any  place  to  get  out,  it  lifted  the  casing  off 
over  the  rim.  Possibly  your  driving  warmed 
the  tire  enough  to  soften  a  patch.  As  long  as 
the  wheel  kept  rolling  it  kept  it  in  place,  but  as 
soon  as  the  car  stood  the  air  lifted  the  patch 
and  got  out  between  the  tube  and  the  casing. 
Since  plain  clincher  rims  are  one  piece  and  the 
(Casing  fits  them  well  all  around,  it  could  not 
escape  rapidly  enough  except  by  getting  under 
the  edge  and  lifting  it  off  the  rim.  Enough  air 
pressure  was  in  the  inner  tube  to  burst  it  where 
<he  casing  came  off.  I  have  had  a  similar  expe- 
rience when  a  perfectly  new  casing  was  put  on 
and  pumped  up  only  to  explode  and  blow  off 
the  rim.  Examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
edge  of  the  inner  tube  had  been  caught  under 
the  bead  and  had  been  pinched.  When  it  gave 
way  the  air  blew  the  casing  off.  Another  tube 
was  put  in  and  was  mounted  with  greater  care. 
No  more  trouble  was  experienced. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  less  pressure 
should  be  carried  in  tires  in  the  summer  than  in 
the  winter.  This  is  entirely  wrong,  as  the  heat 
from  the  road  in  the  summer  is  more  intense 
than  in  the  winter.  The  bending  of  the  side 
walls  of  the  casings  when  the  pressure  is  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  them  well  rounded  causes  breaking 
of  the  fabric  and  separation  between  the  layers. 
The  bending  and  the  friction  between  the  layers 
and  between  the  inside  of  the  casing  and  the 
tube  causes  a  great  amount  of  heat  to  be  gen- 
erated. This  heat  together  with  that  from  tjie 
road  is  very  bad  for  tires. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  a  tire  inflated  to 
80  pounds  pressure  and  driven  at  average  tour- 
ing speed  on  good  roads  on  a  hot  day  will  have 
from  90  to  100  pounds  pressure  at  the  end  of 
a  long  drive.  If  the  casing  is  new  or  the  fabric 
is  in  good  condition  the  tire  is  well  able  to  stand 
this.  The  tire  makers  know  this  when  they  rec- 
ommend the  pressure  you  should  carry.  The 
blow-out  on  a  hot  day  of  a  tire  which  has  been 
inflated  to  the  proper  pressure  is  the  result  of 
fabric  which  has  been  damaged  by  injury  or  by 
previous  running  in  underinflated  condition, 
rather  than  the  effect  of  too  much  pressure. 
With  new  tires  it  would  be  better  to  carry  5 
pounds  too  much  pressure  than  1.5  or  20  too  lit- 
tle, because  a  tight  tire  does  not  bend  and  heat 
so  much  or  bruise  so  easily  as  a  softer  one. 


Standard  of  the  World.  Endorsed  by  Govern- 
ment and  Railway  Officials.  Harris-Goat's  enlarged 
easy  credit  plan  enables  you  to  own  one  of  these 
Superb  Elgin  Watches  now.        .  ^ 

17-Jewel 

ELGIN! 


Kansas  City  \ 
Bank  Presidents  Endorse 
Harris-Goar  Cbmpany 

We  take  very  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  the  Harris- 
Qoar  Jewelry  Co.,  to  the  busi- 
ness public.  The  company  haa 
large  financial  resources  with 
patrons  everywhere  through- 
out the  United  States.  Mr. 
Harris  and  Mr,  Goar  are  well 
and  favorably  hnoum  as  men 
of  energy  and  business  integ- 
rity,  and  ive    believe  them 
worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence 
of  the  public,  {Signed) 
J.  R.  DOMimCK,  Pres. 
Traders  National  Bank. 
W,  r.  KEMPER  Pres. 
Commerce  Trust  Co. 


Most  marvelous  watch  offer 
ever  made.    Now,  during  this 

special  sale,  let  us  send  you  this  fine  17-Jewel 
Elgin  on  approval  at  our  own  expense. 

Thoroughly  factory  tested,  fitted  in  a  beau- 
,    „ful  Gold  Strata  Case,  factory  stamped  and 
guaranteed  25  years,  hand  engraved,  plain  polished 
-with  your  own  monogram;  and  our  startling  offer  is 
to  send  you  this  celebrated  1915  Model  free  of  charge 
for  your  inspection  and  approval.  Because 

We  Want  to  Prove  to  You 

That  the  great  volume  of  our  business  actually  ena- 
bles U8  to  do  better  by  you  than  any  other  -watch  or 
diamond  house  in  the  world,  and  that  on  this  particu- 
lar watch  -we  save  you  nearly  half,  for  it  sells  regular- 
ly at  $20  to  $22,  while  our 

Special  SIOTS 

Price  is  Only  I  A 

We  don't  want  you  to  send  ua  one  cent— not  a  penny. 

Mereljr  give  us  your  full  name  and  address  that  we  may  Bend 
you  thia  superb  17-Jewel  Elgin  or  a  Diamond  on  approval,  and 
i£  after  you  receive  it,  and  want  to  keep  it,  pay  us  the  sum  of 


$2  A  Month! 

You  Assume  \o  Risk  Whatever— 


But  after  you  have  worn 
it  30  DAYS  FREE  and 
don't  vant  to  keep  it,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense. 


You  do  not  buy  or  pay  one  cent  until  we  have  placed  the 
watch  ordiamond  right  in  your  own  hands  for  your  decision. 
We  want  no  security  — no  interest— no  red  tape- 
just  common  honesty  among  men. 

Write 
For  It 

Today 


i^Free  Catalog! 


MR.  HARRIS  wants  to  send  you  his  three  latest  BOOKS 
FREE — one  the  story  of  "The  Diamond,  its  discovery,  where 
and  how  mined,  cut  and  marketed,  the  other,  "Facts  vs  Bunc" 
or  all  about  the  watch  business,  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
also  our  Big  Free  Watch  and  Diamond  Book.  Write  today. 


HARRIS-GOAR 

KAHSAa  CITY  WO. 


HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 

Dept.  1666  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  House  That  Sells  Here  Elgin  Watches  Than 
Any  Other  Firm  in  the  World. 


I'll  Ship  This 


iFarm  Gate  on  30  Days  Free  Trial 

A^v.i^^.^..fiO  MONEY  DOWN-ni  Pay  the  FREIGHT 

I  wftnt  to  tend  yoa  one  (or  more)  of  mr  famooB  "CAN'T-SAG"  Gates  to  oae  on  yonr  own  farfc  —30  Days 
FREE~No  Money  Down.     I  want  yoa  to  see  for  yourself  that  they  "can't  sap'*  and  "don't  aas  "  Sea 
bow  fn>e  and  easy  tbey  swine— how  strongly  they  are  made.  Cost  you  lass  than  yoa  can  make  all  wood  iratea— laat  *onser 

£„^ikSM  GUARANTEED  FOR  5  YEARS 

••CANT-SAG"*  Gate,  m&d.  In  the  larsest  rate  factory  In  the  world.  Yon  can  get  an7  lenstll  (rate  you  want— 6  feet 
to  16  feet-~l  or  6  ioeh  boards.  Each  board  is  double-bolted  between  eight  anerle-Bteel  apnffhta.  Triansnlar  trusB  braeea 
make  sates  extra  atroD^.  Self-lockin?  binffe  preventa  rate  bein^  raised  by  stock.  Gates  shipped  ready  to  bane,  but  1 
•Offffest  that  you  order  jast  the  Oat.  StMta  a.  tbey  will  save  yoobie  money.  1  ship  the  steels,  bingea.  bolts— everytbinff 
but  the  boards  —  you  can  make  your  own  Guaranteed  Cao't-Sap  rates  in  30  mtnutea.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  my 
Fralfhi  Pmld  Offer,  rood  anywhere  Eaat  of  Bockiea  and  to  Canadian  border.  My  low  prleea  wilt  surprise  you.  Send  today, 
Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Prc«.,  ROWE  MANUPACTURIWO  CO,,  107  Adams  St.,  CALESBURO,  ILL.  (7) 


of 


With 
Ame 


th  one  of  our  Improved  Emerson  Binders,  sliown  on  page  10,  you  can  save  all  your  copies 
rican  Farming  containing  Mr.  Leavitt's  automobile  artioJes. 
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NEW 

Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 

New  Instrument 

WRITE  today  for  our  new  Edison 
catalog — that  tells  you  all  about 
the  wonderful  new  model  Edi- 
son and  our  nelv  Edison  offer! 


vnll  be  yonra  loiA  the  Edison  in  your  home. 

1  rie  v/ner  ICJison  Phonograph  and  your 
choice  of  all  the  brand  new  records  on  an  abso- 
lutely free  loan.  Wo  want  you  to  hear  all  the 
waltzes,  two-steps,  vaudevilles,  minstrels,  grand oi)- 
eras,  the  old  sacred  hymns,  every  kind  of  comic  and 
popular  music,  also  your  choice  of  the  hlKhest-grode 
concerts  and  operas,  aa  rendered  by  the  world's 

freatcst  artists.  Entertain  your  family  and  friends. 
'hen  tchcn  you  are  through  ielth  the  outJU,  you  mau 
send  it  bact  at  our  expense. 
UEMEMBEli,  not  a  penny  down — no  deposit — 
no  guarantor — no  C.O.D.  to  us — no  obligations 
to  buy — a  full  frcetrlaHnyour own  homt — direct 
from  us — direct  to  you.    lleturnablo  at  our  ex- 
pense or  payable  (If  you  want  to  keep  It)  at  the 
rock-bottom  price  direct;  from  us. 
"Tlta  Poacni-i  •  '"'0  are  tremendously  proud 
1  lie  rveasuil  .  of  tuis  masnltlccnt  new  In- 
Instrument  When  i/ou  get  It  In  your  town  we  tnow 
everybody  will  say  that  nothing  like  It  haa  ever 
been  heard — so  we  are  pretty  sure  that  at  least  some 
one.  It  notyou,  then  somebody  else,  will  want  to  buy 
one  of  these  tiew  sli/le  Edisons,  especinUy  as  they  are 
ietng  offered  now  at  the  viostastoundlna  rock-bottom 
j/rlceartd  on  easy  tertrts  as  low  asafew  dollars  amoruh. 

Our  New  Edison  Catalog 
Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  In  a  letter 
(or  last  the  coupon)  Is  enouah.  No  obligations  In 
asking  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer — wltUc  this 
offer  lasts.    Fill  out  the  coupon  now — today. 

F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonosraph  Distribitori 

A-371  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 
(^nadianojpee — 355  Portage  Ave.,  WUmlpegi  Can, 


Ideas  of  Value 
To  Housewives 


Write  the  Editor 


INVALID  COOKERY. 

The  preparation  and  serving  of  food 
is  of  especial  importance  in  illness. 
Food  for  the  invalids  should  be  per- 
fectly cooked,  attractively  served  and 
all  utensils  used  should  be  scrupulously 
clean.  Food  should  be  suited  to  the  di- 
gestive powers  of  the  patient  and 
should  be  served  in  small  quantities, 
just  enough  to  satisfy  hunger  or  to  fur- 
nish needed  strength. 

In  a  severe  illness  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes the  kind  and  amount  of  food  to 
be  given  and  his  directions  should  be 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  In  long  and 
protracted  illness  it  is  necessary  to  take 
nourishing  food  in  small  quantities  and 
at  frequent  intervals. 

In  short  spells  of  illness  it  is  some- 
times best  to  go  without  food  for  a  day 
or  more  so  as  to  give  the  system  com- 
plete rest. 

The  following  foods  are  easily  di- 
gested and  are  given  to  invalids: 

Milk,  eggs  (raw  or  slightly  cooked), 
beef-tea,  gelatinous  jellies,  gruels,  well 
cooked  cereals,  raw  oysters,  juice  of 
oranges,  grapes  and  other  fruits,  frozen 
desserts. 


TO  REMOVE  FRUIT  STAINS. 

-Alcohol  softens  most  fruit  stains,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  warmed  over  hot  water. 
Soaking  in  milk  also  helps.  After 
softening  the  stain  pour  boiling  water 
througii   the   cloth.     Dampened  pow- 


dered starch  applied  instantly  will  take 
out  almost  any  fruit  stain  from  wash 
goods  if  left  several  hours.  Some  fruit 
and  wine  stains,  especiallj-  those  of 
apple  and  pear,  and  some  clarets  are 
very  difficult  to  remove.  If  they  are 
boiled  gently  (after  soaking)  in  some 
strong  borax  and  water,  well  rinsed, 
then  hung  out  dripping  wet  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  during  a  frosty  night,  the 
stains  will  usually  disappear.  Peach 
stains  may  be  removed  by  rubbing 
glycerine  over  the  stains  two  or  three 
days  before  washing.  Cherry  and  berry 
stains  may  be  removed  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  through  them  while  fresh. — 
F.  Barlow,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Keep  one  or  two  good  apples  in  the  cake  box 
and  see  what  a  delicious  flavor  they  give  the 
cake.  This  also  keeps  cake  from  getting  too 
dry. 


Use  old  tooth  brushes  in  washing  glassware 
and  notice  how  quickly  and  easily  every  par- 
ticle of  dust  and  dirt  disappear. 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  fasten  the  buttons  on 
shoes:  With  the  point  of  the  scissors  make 
little  holes  in  the  shoe  and  put  the  eyes  of 
button  through.  Then  use  a  strong  shoestring 
and  lace  the  buttons  on,  taking  a  loop  in  each 
eye.  The  buttons  are  there  when  shoes  arc 
ready  to  throw  away. — Mrs.  Stella  Hughk?. 
Fairmount,  Ga, 


For  a  delicious  sirawberry  shortcake  use  biscuit 
dough  baked  in  cake  tin,  split  through  the  cen- 
ter, butter  well,  add  sweetened  crushed  straw- 
berries, sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  and  dec- 
orate with  whole  berries.  This  may  be  served 
with  plain  or  whipped  cream. 


American  Farming  patterns  may  all  be  had 
at  10  cents  each.  Full  directions,  including 
quantity  of  material,  accompany  each  pattern, 
as  well  as  a  guarantee  to  lit  perfectly.  Order 
all  patterns  by  number  and  be  sure  to  give 
bust  measure  for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirts  and  age  for  children's  patterns.  Ad- 
dress your  letter  to  Pattern  Dept.,  American 
Farming,  jS7  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

7263 — I^adles'  Dress,  has  either  long:  or 
short  sleeves  and  a  three-gored  skirt.  Cut 
in  sizes.    Price  10  cents. 

7235 — I^adles'  Corset  Cover,  made  with 
either  the  round  or  square  neck,  with  or 
without  the  sleeves.  Sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.    Price  10  cents. 

7258 — Cbildren's  Bompers.  Front  of  the 
body  and  the  drawers  in  one  piece.  Cut 
in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.    Price  10  cents. 

7237 — Iiadles'  Waist,  with  the  front  and 
back  in  one  piece  and  has  wide  armholes. 
Sizes  34  to  44  bust  measure.  Price  10 
cents. 

7265 — Iiadies'  Dress,  has  either  long  or 


short  sleeves  and  a  three  gored  skirt.  Cut 
in  sizes  3  1  to  44  bust  measure.  Price  10 
cents. 

7257 — Iiadies'  Apron,  cut  in  one  piece 
and  can  be  developed  in  linen,  gingham  or 
calico.  Sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.    Price  10  cents. 

7240 —  Oirls'  Dress,  closes  at  the  front 
and  the  two-gored  skirt  is  joined  to  an 
underwaist.  Sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Price  10  cents. 

7247 — Ziadies'  Skirt,  cut  in  four  gores 
and  can  be  made  with  or  without  the  gir- 
dle belt.  Sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist 
measure.     Price  10  cents, 

7241 —  Children's  Dress,  consists  of  a 
blouse  having  long  or  short  sleeves  and 
a  separate  skirt  which  may  be  plaited  or 
gathered.  Sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Price 
10  cents. 

7252 — Ziadies'  Empire  ICefflieree,  cut  in 

sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Any 
of  the  pretty  figured  materials  can  be 
used  to  make  this  negligee.  Price  10 
cents. 
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More  Prizes  for  Photos 

So  great  was  the  interest  shown 
in  American  Farming's  photo  con- 
test for  May  that  we  are  glad  to 
continue  it.  The  same  amount  of 
prize-money  will  be  offered  for  the 
best  photographs  submitted  in  our 
June  contest — $2  for  first,  $1  for 
second,  and  50  cents  for  third. 

The  winning  picture  for  June 
was  sent  in  by  A.  S.  Judson  of 
W.  Bridgewater,  Pa.  His  picture 
excelled  all  the  others  in  sharp- 
ness, outline  and  in  v/hat  we  may 
call  "farming  interest."  It  is  here- 
with reproduced: 


"The  I^ast  I^oaa" 


The  second  prize-winner  is  Lou  E. 
Hurst,  Avon,  Ohio.  Third  honors 
go  to  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Fitch,  Scotts- 
blufif.  Neb. 

Next  month  we  shall  com- 
mandeer space  in  which  to  repro- 
duce all  the  winners.  Enter  now 
for  the  June  contest.  Remember 
that  American  Farming  is  in  the 
market  for  any  pictures  which  are 
submitted  at  our  regular  rates. 

Send  your  pictures  to  Editor  of 
Photo  Contest,  American  Farming, 
537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  ,111. 


Hayfield  to  the  Mow 

(Concluded  from  page  11) 
Just  a  few  more  things  I  am  careful 
to  see  about :  One  is  not  to  have  the 
meadow  shaved;  I  mean,  cut  too  close. 
Shaving  the  meadow  means  killing  it  out 
too  soon.  The  mower  should  be  set  high 
enough  so  as  to  leave  at  least  the  lower 
two  joints  of  the  timothy.  And  since 
timothy  spreads  by  means  of  the  root 
bulbs  I  never  pasture  it  in  the  fall,  un- 
less the  season  has  been  very  moist  and 
the  aftermath  is  particularly  abundant. 
The  plant  must  grow  to  put  nourishment 
in  that  blub-hke  storehouse  there  in  the 

ground.   ^ 

The  best  time  to  cut  the  hay  has  both- 
ered every  farmer  who  doesn't  just  plod 
along  and  do  it  like  his  father  did,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  We  aim  to  cut  ours 
just  when  it  is  in  full  bloom.  Then  it  is 
rather  green  for  most  folks,  but  as  we 
feed  all  of  it  we  want  the  maximum  of 
nourishment.  After  the  bloom  is  off  the 
hay  starts  to  dry,  and  by  the  time  the 
seeds  are  past  the  milk  and  hard  it  is 
no  better  than  so  much  straw  or  tiny 
switches  of  wood.  Before  the  bloom 
comes  it  is  too  washy,  and  it  injures- the 
stand  to  cut  it  that  early.  So  for  the 
sake  of  the  horses  that  eat  the  hay  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  meadow  that  fur- 
nishes it  we  cut  at  the  full  bloom  stage. 
It  may  not  be  so  easy  to  get  it  to  cure 
bright  and  salable,,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
more  palatable  and  has  a  much  greater 
food  value. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  hay  after 
all.  Most  of  us  are  satisfied  with  a  ton 
to  the  acre.  Over  at  Ithaca  in  New 
York  they  tell  me  that  the  agricultural 
college  men  have  resorted  to  plant 
breeding  and  have  produced  improved 
varieties  of  timothy  that  yield  four  times 
a  ton  to  the  acre  and  more.  Speed  the 
day  that  the  common  farmer  can  get  hold 
of  hayseed  like  that. 


EARN  this  ROCKER  EASY 


ThisV-BatBox, 
Toilet  Soap 
Sells  at 


We  GIVE  It  to  YOU  for  Selling  $15.00  Worth  of 
Toilet  Soap,  Wasliing  Powder  and  Laundry  Soap 
NO  MONEY  NEEDED 


We  will  send  this 
Beautiful  Upholstered 
Rocker  and  20  boxes  of  our  7- 
ar  Toilet  Soap  and  25  Packages 
i  our  Pearl  Washing  Powder  and  50 
'  bars  of  Laundry  Soap  to  any  responsi- 
ble person  without  requiring  one  cent 
of  money  in  advance.  When  shipment 
reaches  you,  you  sell  the  Soap  at  50c  a  box.  Wash- 
ing Powder  at  10c  a  box  and  Laundry  Soap  at  5c 
a  bar— send  the  money  to  us  within  30  days,  and 
keep  the  Rocker  as  your  reward. 

SOAP  AND  POWDER  EASY 
TO  SELL 

Each  dainty  lace-trimmed" 
box  contains?  assorted  full- 
sized  bars  of  our  most  pop- 
ular Toilet  Soap;  worth 
60c  to  70c  at  retail— sells 
readily  at  our  low  price  of 
50c.  Pearl  Washing  Powder 
has  been  a  popular  favorite 
with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  housewives  for 
more  than  20  years.  As  a 
labor-saver  it  has  no  equal; 
unexcelled  for  washing 
clothes,  dishes,  cut  glass, 
pots,  pans,  woodwork,  mar- 
ble, etc.  Put  up  in  con- 
venient one-pound  pack- 
ages; you  can  sell  from 
three  to  five  packages  in 
nearly  every  home.  Our 
Laundry  Soap  is  a  full  sized 
bar— an  excellent  seller — 
gives  good  satisfaction. 

FlU  OUT  COVPON—MML  TODAY 

giving  us  two  satisfactory  references,  such  as  your  Banker,  Pastor,  Postmaster,  or 
business  men  of  your  town  who  know  you  well,  and  receive  the  fine  Rocker  writhout 
cost.  Remember,  you  take  no  risk,  WE  AGREE  TO  TAKE  ENTIRE  SfflPMENT 
BACK  AT  OUR  EXPENSE  if  you  are  not  pleased 

Crofts  &  Reed  Co,,  Chicago 


Description  of  Rocker 
No.  90228 

Notice  the  wide,  comfortable 
seat  and  broad,  thickly  uphol- 
stered rounding:  back  of  this 
beautiful  Rocker.  It  is  well 
made  in  every  respect;  the 
spring  seat  measures  21  inches 
wide  and  20  inches  deep;  back 
is  27  inches  high  above  seat; 
very  prettily  tufted  and  carved: 
arm-rests  are  5  inches  wide;  8 
square  spindles  under  each  arm 
^of  an  inch  square;  furnished 
in  Golden  Oak,  beautifully 
grained  and  finished;  uphol- 
stered in  good  grade  of  imita- 
tion black  leather. 
A  luxurious,  roomy,  comfort- 
able rocker  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  member  of 
the  family. 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  Dept.  6  363    Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  Rocker  No.  90228  and  20  boxes  of  7-bar  Toilet  Soap,  25  Packagiea 
Pearl  Washing  Powder  and  60  Bars  Family  Laundry  Soap.  I  agrree  to  sell 
the  Soap  at  50c  a  box,  the  Washing  Powder  at  10c  a  package  and  Laundry 
Soap  at  6c  a  bar  and  send  you  the  money  (115.00)  within  30  days,  keeping 
the  Rocker  as  my  reward. 


Name. 


Address  

Post  Office  State  

Reference  Businesss. 


Reference  Business. 

American  Farming 


Solve  This  Puzzle  and  Win  a  Prize 


Here  are  seven  ponies  in  a  pen.  By  draw- 
ing three  straight  lines  you  can  put  each  one  in 
a  pen  by  himself.  If  you  can  do  this  we  will 
send  you  as  a  prize,  a  packet  of  five  beautifully 
embossed  postcards  litho  graphed  in  rich  colors, 
and  also  a  certificate  for  1500  Free  Votes  in 
our  grand  contest  for  two  beautiful  Shetland  ponies. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  enclose  a  two  cent  stamp  in 
your  letter  to  pay  postage  and  cost  of  mailing. 

Two  Ponies  Given  Away 

Remember  the  Ponies  will  absolutely  be  given 
away  in  the  grand  contest  which  we  will  tell  you  all 
about.  Send  your  answer  at  once  so  you  can 
be  entered  in  this  ereat  contest.  Full  partic- 
ulars by  return  mail. 

A.  H.  PIPER.  88'  Popolar  BMg..  Des  Hoines.  Iowa 


The  Resurrection  Plant  . 

(Mieatiooed  fai  the  Bible  as  "Rose  of  Jericl^t^ 


TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 

These  rare  and  onriona  plants 
crow  end  stay  green  by  placing 
them  in  irater;  ^ill  also  Brow  la 
light  drained  soil.  When  taken  ont 
or  water  they  dry  and  carl  up  and 
SO  to  sleep.  They  will  keep  in  this 
■tate  for  years  and  reawaken  direct 
ly  upon  being  put  into  water.  It's 
an  interestiag  and  pretty  hoiM 
plant;  grows  in  water  If  not  allowed 
to  freeze.  To  grow  it,  simply  plao* 
the  whole  plant  in  water;  it  will 
open  ap  and  begin  to  grow  In  aboat 
twenty  minntes;  after  that  slmplf 
keep  tne  roots  In  water,  ohang*  tk* 
water  every  four  or  Ato  days. 


fn  Dry  State'  ,Jn  Qrovylng  StatOi 

•T7B  FREE  OFFER:  tyto  Besnrreotion  Plants  giren  free  for  one  year  new  or  renewal  snbsorlptlon  at  2t  oeali 
AMERICAN  FARMING,  537  South  DMrborn  StrMt.   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Duty  Free  from  Belgium 

YOU  $1525  on^  Belgian  Separator 


Save 


Here  is  good  news:  Belgian  industry  is  start- 
ing up  again.    Belgian- American  trade  is  re-opening. 

The  wonderful  Melotte  Cream  Separator,  made  in 
Belgium,  the  greatest  of  all  separators,  acknowledged  all  over  tlie 
world  as  the  one  very  best,  is  now  again  being  imported  in  the 
United  States,  direct  from  Belgium. 

And  on  our  most  wonderful  offer. 

Every  form  of  expense  has  been  saved.  Every  extra  profit  cut  off. 

On  the  duty  alone  you  save  SI  5. 25.  In  fact,  you  save  every- 
thing, because  you  get  the  same  price  that  the  Melotte  factory  has  charged  hereto- 
fore direct  to  Belgians,  plus  only  the  ocean  freight  of  $1.75. 

Price  Cut  to  You 

As  stated,  every  form  of 
these  sej  arators  and  they  want  to 


World's 
Grand 
Prtxe 
Winner 


Thirty  "Day 
Free  Trial! 

If  you  need  a  cream  sef)arator  and 
would  like  to  make  a  test  of  tliis 
superb  prize-winning  machine — a 
machine  which  has  dominated  the 
preat  dairy  countries  of  Europe  for 
tl  years.  Simply  toll  us  and  we 
will  ship  it  to  you  f^r  a  thirly-dav 
free  test.  You  are  to  be  Judse  an  1 
Jury — if  you  like  it,  keep  it— if  you 
don't,  send  it  back.  If  you  do  keep 
it,  pay  for  it  in  easy  monthly 
payments. 


expense  is  saved.    The  Belgians  must  sell 
sell  them  in  the  United  States.   They  have  not 
been  able  to  export  in  the  past  for 
many  months.    Now  they  are  again 
able   to  export.    You   ge*.  the 
benefit  of  every  cut  that  can 
possibly  be  saved. 

The  Melotte  was  first  introduced 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  on  any  scale, 
and    its   popularity    swept   the  country. 
People  were  glad  to  get  it  even  at  a  much 
higher  price,  because  of  its  excellence. 

Now  every  expense  is  cut  off.  You 
Ret  the  rock-bolt.^m  price.  Think  of  it!  The  great- 
est of  soparatoiscominfedirect  to  you  fTomBelKium 
on  the  most  liberal  possible  offer. 

Write  for  booklet.  It  tells  you  every- 
thinir.  Write  quick,  because  we  do  not  know  how 
long  we  will  Imj  able  to  keep  getting  these  ship- 
meuta  over  the  water. 


.mported 
Direct  From 
Belgium 


Greatest  Of  f  eri 

Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 

Some  people  pretend  to  give  you  a  free  trial  but  they 
usually  ask  you  to  give  them  your  money  first.  Wc  ask  nothing  more 
jM  ■     fj— — than  a  chance  to  show  you  why 

mOntnty  mnyMMMCMnS  you  should  hare  no  other  separator 
but  the  Melotte.  We  want  to  show  you,  without  any  money  to  us,  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  machine  which  for  IS  years  has  been  running  ten  and  a  half  hours 
per  day— constantly— every  day  without  a  letup.  More  than  20.000  hou_rs_  at 
equivalent  to  more  than  54  years  of  farm  work.  And  you  pay  for  the  I 
Let  it  demonstrate  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  out  of  the  increased  profits. 


Wonderful  Record! 

Half  a  raillion  Melottes  ore  in  daily  use  all  orer  the 

■world.  The  Melotte  has  won  over  180  International 
prizes.  One  machine  haa  Ix^en  runninerin  the  factory 
at  Ueraincourt,  Belgium,  the  equivalent  cf  54  years  of 
actiinl  work  without  appreeiable  wear.    Think  of  it! 

The  reasons  for  its  euptrriority  are  plain.  The  Melotte  bowl 
hangs  down  from  a  Binj^le  perfect  bearing:  and  spina  like  a  top. 
It  will  continue  spinningr  for  half  an  hour  after  you  stop  tuminir 
the  crank  unless  70U  apply  the  brake.  This  patented  self- bal- 
ncins  bowl  is  entirely  automatic.  Balance  ia  so  perfect  that  it 
is  impossible  for  it  to  vibrate  and  affect  the  skimming  etficieney 

like  other  separators.  Bowl  chamber  is  made   

of  special  cast  iron,  porcelain  lined  with  ^HHI^HIB 
white  bath  tub  enamel.  The  MeloHe  is  easj. 
est  to  dean, sanitary, and  lasts  a  lifetime, 

i ^  FREE 


V......    -  cost  of  only  $7.50.    This  is  JW' 

And  you  pay  for  the  Melotte  in  snudl  monthly  iMiyment*.    ^  vOUgtVn 

ifhe  Melotte  Separator 

■  ■  ■    ■  ■  I  A      _  ■  ■  ■  X9th  St.  and  Callternia  Av*. 

Write  for  Free  Book- Get  Reduced  Prices 

booklet,  "Profitable  Dairying,"  your 
free  cataloar.  also  your  frec-tanff  priee- 


reduced  offers  on  the  imported  Belgian 
_  Melotte  Cream  Separator,  and  your  free 


Don't  put  this  chance  ofF  another  minute.    Get  the  free  book  telling  all  about  our 
wonderful  offer  right  away.    Let  us  tell  you  how  the  free  tariff  cuts  the  cost  to  you. 

^»  «        m    m  m  A  t"al.  moDthly  -  payment,  no  -  moo'ey  -  down 

ProMable  Dairying  ^reJSS'o»T.r?4  > 

written  by  two  well  known  dairy  scientists— Benkepdorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy 
Scliool,  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis  ,  and  H.itrh,  Winnebapo County  Agricultural 
College,  Winneconne,  Wis.  Get  tlie  book— get  our  reduced  price,  free- tariff  offer 

THE  MELOTTE  SEPARATOR  ^A^r^ 


tfam*.. 


Dept  A 371 


19th  St.  and  California  Ave. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Cows  and  a  Silo  Mean  Profitable  Agriculture. 
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Earn  a  Rocker-Easu 


Wc  Give  You  Either  of  These  Big  Rockers 

for  Selling  a  Few  of  Our  7-Bar  Boxes  of  Fine  Assorted  Toilet 


We  want  every  one  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
cause  it  is  big  value  and  is  so  very  easy  to  do.  You^ 
can  easily  sell  12  or  25  of  these  big  special  boxes  of  as- 
sorted soap,  shown  below.    It  it  a  regular  75  cent^ 
value,  yet  it  sells  for  only  SO  cents.    To  sell 
enough  to  earn  either  of  these  chairs^/ 
will  take  you  only  an  hour  or  so. 
You  then  have  the  chair_ 
as  your  reward. 

You  Sell  It  for 
50c  a  Box 


Soaps  at  50c 
a  Box 


Sell  Only 

1  2  Boxes 
EARN 


our  No. 


This  big  box 
of  assorted  soap 
is  many  times  the 
size  of  the  picture.    It  con- 
tains 7  bars  of  our  very  best  toilet 
soaps:  Diamond  Glycerine,  Wild  Rose,  Fragrant 
Jouquet,  Palm  Coco,  Carnation,  Lavender  Complexion, 

 Pumice.    All  full  size,  highest  quality.    Anyone  can  sell 

1  boxes  of  this  fine  soap.    Boys  and  girls  can  easily  earn  a  chair 
by  selling  after  school.    Friends  and  neighbors  will  be  glad  to  buy  be- 
cause it  is  such  good  value.    Remember,  you  need  only  sell  12  boxes  to  earn 
90109  Rocker,  or  25  boxes  to  secure  our  No.  90174  Rocker. 


THIS 


We  Ship  Soap  and  Rocker 

on  Credit  and  Give  You  30  Days  to  Pay 

We  want  to  send  you  the  soap  and  the  chair  you  pick  out.  aH'on  30  days'  credit.   Don't  send 


Sell 
Only 
25 

Boxes 

EARN 
THIS 


any  money  with  your  order,  unless  you  prefer  to  do  so.  Just  All  out  thecoopon  below  the  chair 

 ■*  -ddroRS  carefully,  and  f^lvlng  the 

—  "I  rfccived  the  Rocker  I 
and  S4>ap  snd  am  very  well  I 
rlrued  with  both.  1  am  I 
■oDdiDgthemODeyaDdwish  I 
you  would  aeud  me  your  I 
large  catalog  as  Iwould  lik*  I 
to  get  mon)  orders  "  I 
Mrv.  Wm  Lemmon,  I 
R  No  «.  Bellr»ue  Ohiol 


jou  want,  wrltlnkf  your  name  and   .  _ 

Dairies  and  addresses  of  a  couple  of  business  men  who  know  you.   \*  e 
will  at  once  send  you  your  chair  and  the  soap  you  are  to  sell.   You  can 
pay  us  when  the  soap  Is  sold.  Wo  allow  SO  days  In  which  to  dispose  of  soap. 
It  should  take  only  ao  minutes.  _,  . 

Kemember,  you  cennot  possibly  lose,  and  yon  run  no  nsK,  because  we 
agree  to  take  evorythlng  back  at  our  expense  If  you  are  not 
perfectly  satlsQcd  with  everythlnif.   Think  of  getting  a  fine 
rocker  on  these  terms!    No  deposit,  no  cash  In  advance, 
nothlnfr  to  do  but  sell  12  or  25  quick  eelllng  novelty  boxes  o' 
eoap  that  everybody  wants  the  minute  they  see  It,     We  wish  I 
you  could  see  the  two  fine  chairs  we  Rive  with  tbig  offer.  They 
are  beauties— big,  massive  and  comfortable. 

Read  These  Descriptions 

Mn   QfH  ftO  Given  for  selling  12  boxes  of  assorted 
M0»         1  W  J  Boap.   A  fine  hardwood  rocker,  well  made  andl 
very  strong.   Finished  In  best  kind  of  American  Quartered  Oak 
known  to  furniture  manufacturing.  Has  Teplndlesln  back.3  under 
each  arm.   Back  panels  are  artistically  shaped.   Has  saddle  seat, 
turned  front  and  back  posts.   Height  over  38  Inches,  width  24  In. 
Scat  Is  15  In.  from  floor.  A  fine  chair  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
My»    QfilTA   Given  for  selline  25  boxes  of  assorted] 
llO.  ZfVli'*  soap.  Framoof  solldOak.GoldenOakflnlsh:' 
front  posts  and  arms  4  Inches  wide;  8^i-ln.  square  fillers  under! 
arms:  seat  measures  21x20  Inches;  spring  construction.  Rocker' 
upholstered  In  best  black  Imitation  leather;  back  27  Inches  high 
from  seat. 

We  send  you  the  chair  and  the  soap.  You  sell  the  soap 
for  50c  per  box.   The  chair  then  is  yours,  TREE. 


No.  90174 


(M) 


CROfTS  &  REED  CO.,  Dept.  B  388 

Plesise  ship  me  at  my  address  below,  12  BOXES  of  your 
assorted  soap  to  sell,  and  one  of  your  No.  90109  Rockers  as 

my  reward  for  the  work.  I  agree  to  remit  $6.00  in  full 
payment,  within  30  days. 

MY  NAME  


ADDRESS 


TOWN 


STATE 


Reference  No,  1 


Business 


Reference  No,  2 


Business 


IMPORTANT 

fill  out  coupon  for  rocker  yeu 
want,  dip  and  (nail  today 


CROFTS  & 
REED  CO. 

DeptBsssCHICAGO,  ILL. 


CROrrS  &  REED  CO.,  Dept.  B  388 

Please  ship  to  me  at  address  bSlow,  2(5  BOXES  of  your 
assorted  soap  to  sell,  and  one  of  your  No,  90174  Rockers  as 

my  reward  for  the  work.  I  agree  to  remit  $12,50  in  full 
payment,  within  30  days. 


MT  MAME 


ADDRESS 

TOWN 

STATE 

Reference  No.  1 

Business 

Reference  No.  2 

Business 
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Keeping  The  Motor  Car  Fit 


No.  7 


A  Few  Points 
on  the  CARE 

and  Adjustment 
of  BRAKES 


UPON  two  parts  of  the  mechanism 
of  a  motor  car  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  chiefly  depends  —  the 
steering  gear  and  the  brakes.  Yet  little 
if  any  attention  is  given  to  the  care  of 
these  impor- 
tant parts.  As 
long  as  the  car 
runs  it  is  the 
custom  to 
leave  well 
enough  alone. 

Recently  I 
had  occasion 
to  look  over 
two  motor 
a  m  b  u  1  ances 
which  are  in 
daily  service. 
When  the 

^    o  .  ^       „       brakes  were 
BicHard  A.  leavell        ^^^^^^  I  ^^^^^^ 

that  on  each  the  hand  brake  lever 
was  rusted  fast  and  could  not  be 
moved.  When  the  foot  brakes  were 
tried  I  found  that  even  with  the 
pedal  held  down  against  the  floor-board 
the  car  could  be  pushed  across  the  floor 
by  one  man.  The  driver  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  running  at  high  rates  of 
speed  day  after  day,  and  had  trusted 
that  everyone  would  hear  his  bell  and 
keep  out  of  the  way.  If  he  had  run 
over  some  one,  what  kind  of  a  verdict 
must  a  jury  give? 

The  law  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
world  where  motor  cars  are  used  states 
plainly  that  ."every  motor  vehicle  shall 
have  two  independent  sets  of  brakes." 
American  officials  should  have  the 
power  to  compel  brake  tests  as  they 
do  in  European  cities.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  drive  his  car  upon  the  high- 
way with  brakes  which  will  not  hold; 
it  endangers  the  lives  of  others. 

Few  automobile  owners  give  any 
thought  to  the  adjustment  of  the  brakes. 
The  brakes  on  a  motor  car  are  of  a 
slightly  different  type  of  construction, 
but  a  few  instructions  can  be  given, 
which  will  apply  to  most  cars: 

When  the  brakes  are  to  be  adjusted, 
block  the  front  wheels  and  jack  up  the 


rear  axle  so  that  both  wheels  clear  the 
ground.  As  the  adjustments  are  made 
the  wheels  can  be  tried  to  see  that  they 
do  not  bind  when  released,  and  that 
they  both  take  hold  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  one  does  not  lock  while  the 
other  can  still  be  turned.  Before  ad- 
justments are  attempted  be  sure  that 
the  facings  are  free  from  oil  and  grease 
and  are  not  too  badly  worn. 

If  refacing  of  the  bands  becomes 
necessary  brake  band  facing  of  the 
same  thickness  and  width  as  that  on 
the  old  ones  can  be  procured  from 
the  agent  of  the  car  or  from  any  sup- 
ply house,  and  they  can  be  obtained 
with  copper  or  split  steel  rivets.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  ex- 
tend through  to  a  position  where  they 
will  come  into  contact  with  the  drums 
as  soon  as  a  little  wear  has  taken  place. 

Some  cars  have  one  set  of  internal 
and  one  set  of  external  brakes;  others 
have  two  sets  of  internal  brakes.  A 
few  cars  have  one  brake  on  the  drive 
shaft  either  directly  behind  or  inside 
of  the  transmission  case.  If  one  brake 
is  on  the  drive  shaft  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary  that  the  one  on  the  wheels 
be  kept  in  good  order,  because  break- 
age of  the  drive  shaft  or  the  differential 
would  leave  the  driver  in  an  uncom- 
fortable situation  if  he  happened  to  be 
on  a  bad  hill  or  was  in  danger  of  ac- 
cident. If  neither  set  of  brakes  will 
hold,  the  car  can  be  prevented  from 
running  away  on  a  steep  hill  by  the 
use  of  the  engine. 

Since  the  wear  comes  on  the  facings 
of  the  brake  bands  and  the  rods  do 
not  stretch  it  is  reasonable  in  the  case 
of  the  external  contracting  brake  to 
use  the  adjustment  on  the  band  if 
one  is  provided.  Fig.  6  shows  a  typical 
external  or  band  brake.  The  band  can 
be  adjusted  by  turning  up  the  nut  a 
half  turn  at  a  time  until  the  wheel  is 
locked  before  the  pedal  touches  the 
floor,  and  it  is  free  when  the  pedal 
comes  back  to  its  normal  position. 
Both  wheels  should  be  taken  up  at  the 
same  time  and  compared  in  order  that 


By 

Richard  A.  Leavell, 

Department  of 
Engineering  Extension, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
eleven  articles  by  Mr.  Leavell, 
written  exclusively  for  American 
Farming. 


one  may  not  take  hold  sooner  or  hold 
tighter  than  the  other.  In  the  case  of 
the  internal  brakes  they  are  very  often 
operated  by  a  cam,  which  is  not  ad- 
justable. Fig.  7  shows  a  typical  brake. 
A  form  of  adjustment  which  allows  the 
lever  to  be  set  in  a  different  position 
with  respect  to  the  cam  is  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  When  no  provision  to  change 
the  position  of  the  lever  on  the  brake 
operating  shaft  is  provided,  and  there 
is  no  adjustment  on  the  inside,  the  in- 
ternal brakes  can  be  taken  up  by  simply 
changing  the  length  of  the  operating 
rods  with  the  threaded  yokes  or  turn 
buckles. 

On  many  cars  devices  known  as 
equalizers  are  provided  to  insure  equal 
pressure  being  applied  to  the  brakes  on 
both  rear  wheels.  Fig.  9  shows  one 
form  of  equalizers.  If  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  condition  of  the  bands  this 
should  make  one  hold  as  well  as  the 
other.  When  too  much  oil  is  put  into 
the  rear  axle  it  often  affects  the  right 
brake  more  than  the  left.  Fig.  9  shows 
a  typical  equalizer.  When  equalizers 
are  provided  it  is  best  to  so  adjust 
the  breaks  that  the  levers  which  set 
them  are  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  position  on  the  right  as  on  left 
side  of  the  car  when  the  wheels  are 
locked  in  order  that  they  may  exert 
equal  leverage.  When  adjustment  is 
to  be  made  usually  each  side  is  taken 
up  one  notch  at  a  time  until  the  wheels 
are  locked  before  the  pedal  or  lever 
reaches  the  limit  of  its  travel,  and  so 
that  the  wheels  are  free  when  the 
brakes  are  supposed  to  be  released. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  device  called  a 
"sprag,"  which  is  often  used  on  cars  in 
mountainous  country.  It  can  be  let 
down  to  prevent  the  car  from  backing 
up  if  the  engine  dies  on  a  steep  hill- 
side. The  specifications  for  trucks  to 
be  used  by  the  war  departments  of  the 
European  countries  nearly  all  call  for 
sprags. 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  man  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  poor  material 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


Fier.  6.  Pigr.  7.  Tig.  9.  Tig.S. 

Tlgvte  6  shows  a  Contracting-  Band  Brake.  Adjustment  Is  made  by  turning  nut  N  one-half  a  turn  at  a  time.  Nuts  L  can  be 
moved  to  obtain  the  same  clearance  between  the  band  and  the  drum  at  top  and  bottom.  The  band  is  supported  by  a  bracket  or 
arm  at  S.  A  set  screw  is  provided  to  be  adjusted  to  let  band  clear  drum  at  back:  Tlgnro  7  shows  a  typical  Internal  Expanding- 
Brake:  Figrnre  8  illustrates  a  Simple  Form  of  Adjustment  for  Internal  Brakes.  Nut  A  can  be  loosened  and  the  brake  shaft  turned 
with  pliers  until  the  brakes  are  nearly  set.  The  nut  can  then  be  tightened  to  clamp  the  loose  lever  !■  and  the  keyed  lever  K 
together;  Figrure  9  shows  how  the  equalizing  lever  Is  used  to  apply  the  same  pressure  to  both  brakes. 
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Making  All  the  Land  a  Sweet  Place 


By  David  Clayborn 


IF  I  had  my  way  I  think  I  should 
shower  the  whole  country  from 
coast  to  coast  with  about  a  good 
inch  of  ground  limestone.  I  know  that 
the  lovely  ladies  of  the  country  would 
kick  on  so  much  dust  so  soon  after 
house-cleaning,  but  then  they  must 
have  something  to  discuss  besides  us 
men.  And  that  coat  of  lime  would  be 
the  first  whitewashing  which  some  of 
our  farms  ever  had. 

We  do  not  use  enough  whitewash  on 
our  country  anyhow.  We  are  too  con- 
tent to  plaster  it  on  our  politicians  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  What  we  really  need 
is  to  whitewash  our  land,  our  ground 
which  grows  the  things  that  we  live  on. 

An  inch  of  crushed  limestone  all 
over  our  land  would  mean  a  new  era  in 
our  agriculture.  It  would  mean  sweet 
soil,  clovers  and  alfalfa,  green  manure, 
black  soil,  tilth,  released  fertility,  and 
almost  all  the  blessings  that  follow  in 
the  wake  of  a  man's  enthusiasm  for 
better  farming. 

It  can't  be  done,  of  course;  enough 
pulverizers  of  lime  rock  have  not  been 
manufactured  yet  (more's  the  pity); 
and  enough  farmers  of  America  do 
not  yet  realize  the  importance  of  lime- 
stone in  agriculture.  Some  folks  who 
call  themselves  farmers  are  so  wry  of 
spirit  that  they  wouldn't  know  how  to 
act  on  a  soil  made  sweet  by  liming. 

But  then  what  is  everybody's  task  is 
nobody's  task,  I  guess.  No  individual 
farmer  should  wait  for  the  mass  to 
move  before  betterment  comes.  Each 
farmer  is  the  captain  of  his  own  farm; 
if  he  wants  his  own  farm  to  be  sweet  he 
can  have  it  so.  And  that's  about  the 
only  way  that  sweetness  comes  any- 
how— by  getting  sweet  yourself.  So  if 
a  farmer  cannot  buy  lime  reasonably 
he  can  buy  a  lime-pulverizer  and  make 
his  own  crushed  limestone.  The  big  ma- 
jority of  the  "clover-sick"  lands,  which 
only  means  that  it  is  starving  for 
lime,  is  right  near  big  natural  supplies 
of  lime  rock.  Many  a  sour  soil  is  un- 
derlaid with  limestone,  and  all  that  it 
needs  is  crushing  and  scattering.  The 
next  best  thing  to  a  shower  of 
lime  dust  that  I  know  about  is  for 
every  farmer  near  a  supply  of  lime- 
stone to  buy  one  of  those  little  grind- 
ing machines,  and  use  it.  In  most  cases 
the  farmer  with  one  of  those  lime- 
grinders  on  his  place  has  good  credit 
at  the  bank — if  the  banker  is  wise. 

What  a  sad  thing  is  a  sour  soil? 
Clover  will  not  grow;  sorrels  and  sour- 
weeds  and  swart-weeds  and  such  take 
everything;  the  ground  looks  sad  and 
heavy  and  sick  of  its  job  of  raising 
things;  it  is  poor  business.  But  when 
Dr.  Farmer  gives  a  big  dose  of  lime  see 
what  a  miracle  happens;  the  soil  is 
sweetened  so  that  legumes  will 
grow,  the  bacteria  flock  in  to 
help  feed  the  plants,  the  soil 
gets  in  better  tilth  and  the  air 
gets  in,  some  potash  is  re- 
leased so  the  scientists  say, 
and  the  growing  things  get 
more  food. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  mere  boy 
trudging  along  barefoot  in  the 
cool  black  furrow  behind  the 
old  walking  Hughes  S^ow  and 
yelling  "gee"  and  'Tiaw"  at 
two  of  the  two  meanest  old 
mules  this  side  of  Kingdom 
Come,  I've  known  that  good 
soil  was  not  mere  lifeless  dirt. 
No  one  could  look  at  that 
moist  black  furrow-slice  leap- 
ing from  the  shining  mold- 
board  and  say  that  the  soil 


New  Apparatus  for  Testin?  Acid  Soils 

A  new  test  for  soil  acidity  has  just  been 
announced  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Prof.  Emil  Truog  Is  the  Inventor.  His  test 
will  assume  an  importance  in  our  agricul- 
ture equal  to  that  of  the  Babcock  test  for 
butterfat. 

Previously,  when  one  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  his  soil  was  acid  or  not,  he  used 
the  litmus  paper  test,  or  perhaps  poured  on 
hydrochloric  acid.  While  both  of  these  in- 
dicated the  condition,  they  have  not 
proved  very  satisfactory.  The  new  test 
is  positive.  It  tells  the  degree  of  acidity 
— so  that  by  it  a  farmer  can  tell  whether 
his  soil  is  sweet,  almost  sweet,  sour,  or 
very  sour,  etc.  Thus  he  may  know  wheth- 
er to  apply  one  load  of  lime  or  several. 
In  this  way  the  simple  Truog  test  may 
result  in  a  direct  saving  of  many  dollars. 
It  enables  the  farmer  to  lime  his  soil  in- 
telligently and  with  a  surety  that  he  is 
doing  the  right  thing  in  the  right  spot. 

The  new  test  consists  of  an  alcohol 
burner,  a  cup  to  measure  soil,  a  graduate 
to  measure  water,  a  few  strips  of  paper, 
and  some  chemicals  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  drug  store.  It  is  no  trick 
to  mix  the  water,  soil  and  chemicals  to- 
gether in  a  flask  and  set  this  mixture  over 
the  alcohol  burner  until  It  bolls.  Then  by 
laying  one  of  the  strips  of  paper,  soaked 
in  another  chemical  over  the  mouth  of  the 
flask  for  two  minutes,  observing  the  color 
to  which  the  paper  turns  and  comparing 
this  with  a  card  of  standard  colors,  the 
farmer  Itnows  definitely  how  much  acid 
Is  in  his  soil.  The  gaa  given  oft  by  the 
boiling  mixture  colors  the  strips  of  this 
paper  in  shades  from  light  yellow  to  black, 
depending  on  how  much  acid  Is  present  in 
the  soil.  The  test  can  be  made  In  the 
Held. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  test 
will  find  a  use  on  every  farm.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  three-fourths  of  our  cultivated 
soils  need  sweetening.  To  do  a  proper 
Job  of  liming,  the  farmer  should  know 
just  where  the  lime  Is  needed.  This  sim- 
ple and  positive  Truog  test  enables  him  to 
find  out.  At  no  distant  date  the  apparatus 
will  be  familiar  to  every  American  farmer. 


is  not  alive.  I  knew  that  before 
I  ever  heard  of  a  bacterium.  But  now 
I  learn  at  the  institute  and  places  that 
the  fertile  soil  is  a  very  hive  of  living 
germs,  all  working  there  without  pay 
to  make  us  farmers  well-to-do  (well- 
to  do,  what  a  word  to  roll  under  your 
tongue,  and  what  a  one  to  live  up  to 
if  you  come  by  it  honestly).  If  these 
germ  friends  of  ours  go  into  partnership 
with  the  legume  roots  they  take  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  pour  it  on  to 
the  roots  so  that  they  can  use  it  to 


A  Home-Made  I.ime  Spread«r  in  the  Field 


build  up  tissue  and  to  grow  on.  It  has 
always  seemed  very  considerate  of 
those  little  soil  "bugs"  too  that  they 
picked  out  nitrogen  to  get  for  us — the 
most  expensive  of  all  the  fertilizing 
elements.  Of  course,  the  farmer  may 
have  to  help  them  set  up  housekeep- 
ing at  the  start.  For  instance,  if  there 
has  never  been  any  alfalfa  on  his  land 
before  there  won't  be  any  alfalfa  bac- 
teria. And  since  they  are  snobbish 
little  fellows  they  won't  change  work 
very  often — the  red  clover  bacteria  will 
work  only  on  red  clover  roots,  and 
the  soy  bean  bacteria  only  on  soy  beans, 
while  alfalfa  bacteria  will  change  work 
only  with  other  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover 
roots  and  starve  rather  than  work  for 
the  roots  of  any  other  species. 

But  this  inoculation  problem  is  the 
least  of  our  worries.  It  has  been  solved 
for  us.  You  can  buy  the  "cultures" 
already  prepared  and  all  you  need  to 
do  is  to  use  it  as  per  the  instructions 
of  the  manufacturer.  Just  last  week  I 
sent  for  a  new  catalog  to  get  the  very 
latest  information  about  this  interest- 
ing stuff  called  "nitrogen."  I  learned 
a  lot  of  things  from  it  too.  I  might 
stop  here  to  recite  it  all  over,  but  I 
have  notice  not  to  take  up  so  much 
space  in  these  days  of  hot  weather 
And  anyhow  a  man  who  can  not  send 
for  his  own  catalog  and  read  it  would 
not  understand  what  I  could  tell  him 
in  my  poor  plain  words  I'm  sure. 

It  is  idle  I  suppose  to  discuss  the 
necessity  of  liming  our  soils  to  make 
them  sweet.  It  is  only  a  "moss-backed" 
man  with  "moss-backed"  land  who 
wouldn't  concede  the  blessings  of  lim- 
ing. And  you  know  that  moss  is  one 
of  the  surest  signs  of  sourness,  where 
there  is  lime  the  bluegrass  crowds  the 
moss  out  in  short  order. 

All  right  then,  say  that  most  of  us 
ought  to  lime  our  lands.  When  is  the 
best  time  to  do  it?  I  do  it  just  be- 
fore the  wheat  is  seeded  in  the  rotation. 
Some  folks  put  it  on  the  corn,  but  I 
find  that  one  is  not  so  busy  in  the  fall 
and  he  can  take  time  to  have  his  men 
do  a  better  job.  Another  thing;  the 
roads  are  dry  and  have  a  bottom  in 
them,  so  that  we  can  haul  the  rock 
to  our  fields  with  much  less  trouble.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  wheat  makes 
much  use  of  the  lime,  but  I  know  that 
the  field  is  limed.  At  haying  time 
then  you  see  the  results.  If  it  is  ap- 
plied on  the  corn  the  clover  has  to 
wait  longer  before  it  gets  its  turn  at 
the  limed  fields.  When  the  seedbed  is 
ready  the  lime  dust  harrows  in  just 
right,  and  I  believe  that  whether  one 
spreads  pulverized  limestone  or  quick- 
lime or  slacked  lime  it  ought  to  be 
harrowed  in  at  once.  I  don't  know  as 
it  really  makes  much  differ- 
ence which  kind  you  put  on, 
except  that  it  takes  (3,550 
pounds  to  be  exact)  about  2 
tons  of  pulverized  limestone 
to  carry  as  much  sweetness  as 
1  ton  of  quicklime  or  2,630 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime.  It 
is  something  of  the  same  way 
that  I  tell  the  Lovely  Lady 
that  we  ought  to  use  "Coffee 
A"  sugar  instead  of  that  high 
priced  granulated,  because  it 
is  "sweeter"  sugar,  I  guess  the 
quicklime  must  be  "sweeter" 
lime  in  the  field. 

"How  much  of  that  white- 
wash would  you  use  on  a  bean 
patch?  That  is  the  very  ques- 
tion a  neighbor  up  the  creek 
asked  me  last  fall.  And  funny 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

There  exists  an  inseparable  partnership  on  farms  where 
cattle  hold  forth  as  the  money-makers.    It  is  the  partner- 
ship  between   the  silo 

The  Silo  and  the  Cow  e\"pabi?  of  gr^at  exte" 

sion.  Preferred  stock 
to  secure  dividends  on  the  silo  contents  is  being  issued  in 
favor  of  the  sheep,  and  even  the  chicken  and  the  horse, 
and  in  some  cases  the  hog.  But  the  cow  is  the  senior 
partner;  she  has  the  enormous  advantage  of  a  huge 
paunch,  which  can  turn  green  roughage  to  good  account 
all  the  year  round.  In  summer  the  fresh  pasture  enables 
her  to  make  either  flesh  or  milk  at  a  profit,  but  in  drought 
and  winter  she  has  recourse  to  silage  and  is  much  better 
off  than  in  the  olden  days.  She  can  have  salad  all  the 
year  'round  now,  and  you  bet  she  makes  good  use  of  it. 
The  business  of  silage-making  and  of  silage-feeding  is 
just  beginning  to  be  understood  and  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  American  farmer.  Silage  is  coming  to  be  a  chief 
among  roughages.  Not  many  years  and  every  farm  that 
keeps  a  cow  will  have  a  silo.  A  farm  with  cows  and 
silos  looks  like  a  profitable  agriculture  prevailed.  You 
will  be  wise  if  you  take  out  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  stock  in  cows  and  silos  right  away.  It's  paying  big 
now,  but  even  larger  dividends  are  in  store. 


If  you 
about. 


didn't  plant  anything,  of  course  you  have  nothing  to  worry 

Every  American  farmer  should  be  a  wildly  enthusi- 
astic   alfalfafan — A-L-F-A-L-F-A-F-A-N.    Now  you  need 

not  look  in  your  die- 

Are  You  An  Alf alfafan?:,rt\T;e.  ?tt  a^°ot 

word  and  the  only  one 
we  could  think  of  that  exactly  expressed  the  idea.  A  fan 
is  a  person  of  intense  enthusiasm  for  something,  as  base- 
fall  fan.  Why  not  carry  that  spirit  into  our  farming?  Get 
the  alfalfa  bug.    Be  an  alfalfafan. 

American  Farming  would  like  to  see  every  one  of  its 
readers  a  charter  member  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Alfalfa- 
fans. 


After  all,  though,  the  first  essential  in  solving  the  farmers'  mar- 
keting problem  is  to  have  something  good  to  market. 

Out  at  Edwardsville,  Kans.,  lives  a  farmer  named 
Edwin  Taylor.    He  is  a  live-wire  farmer  of  the  latest 

General  Farrner —  ^  to  "be  ask^d^  to 

r^r»rr>mir»/^*if  ir>  C^Vt^e^t     deliver  the  commence- 

^^ommander-in-L^niet   ^^^^  address  at  the 

state  school  of  agriculture.  He  recited  to  the  boys  some 
sound  sense  straight  from  the  shoulder:  "In  war  the 
plans  are  made  by  one  general;  another  directs  the  battle, 
which  is  fought  by  people  selected  for  the  purpose.  But 
in  farming,  the  general  who  makes  the  plans,  the  officer 
in  charge  at  the  front,  and  the  whole  expeditionary  force 
are  often  all  covered  by  one  and  the  same  old  straw  hat. 
Let  every  such  embattled  farmer  bear  this  in  mind:  that 
the  corner  of  his  hat  which  covers  the  commander  part 


of  him,  the  corner  where  the  plans  are  made,  is  the  corner 
where  his  battles  will  be  won  or  lost." 

Good  farming  is  a  continual  fight.  The  battle  line 
is  sharply  drawn.  The  foes  include  such  well  known 
enemies  as  bad  weather,  bugs,  fungi,  rotten  seed,  glutted 
markets,  poor  transportation,  tight  money,  starved  soil, 
scrub  stock,  animal  diseases,  trespassers,  poor  fences,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  But,  happily, 
there  is  always  a  way  to  win.  The  same  General  Farmer 
under  the  old  straw  hat  knows  how  to  fight  them  all. 
Give  him  reliable  information  as  to  his  enemies  and  he 
can  circumvent  them  every  one.  So  that  is  what  we 
try  to  do — ^be  chief  scout  and  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff 

of  General  Farmer.   

You  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  most  of  the  mosquito 
crop  is  of  your  own  raising. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  also  somewhat  of  a  prophet,  we  think. 
He  sounds  a  warning  which  every  honest  farmer  must 
FT  J.  T?^  „  heed  sooner  or  later: 

Honest  inarming  Un  a  "There  have  been 
C«-AnT-»/-1    Rooio  many  bonanza  farmers. 

C30Una  DaSlS  reflection  on 

them  as  individuals  to  say  that  the  influence  of  their 
methods  has  been  bad.  For  they  have  turned  attention 
away  from  the  dependable  side  of  farming,  satisfied  with 
moderate  returns,  and  have  featured,  instead,  a  reckless, 
gambling  side  of  farming  that  is  demoralizing  as  an  ex- 
ample to  other  men  and  destructive  of  soil  fertility.  Some 
day  society  will  scourge  her  temple  clean  of  bonanza 
farms  and  plural  farms  and  will  install  a  system  of  land 
division  in  which  property  considerations  will  be  second- 
ary to  considerations  of  the  public  good." 

There  is  a  deal  to  think  about  in  that.  We  must  put 
into  practice  in  America  a  system  of  permanent  farming 
that  will  be  the  foundation  of  an  enduring  republic  in 
which  men  can  be  men  always  and  never  mere  peasants 
without  hope  or  vision  or  interest.  The  one  thing  that 
the  American  farmer  of  this  day  cannot  afford  to  tolerate 
is  laziness  in  the  head. 


If  General  Sherman  were  here  now  he'd  be  in  a  bad  fix.  He  had 
no  words  to  do  justice  to  the  scene  in  Europe. 


The  weatherman  has  seen  fit  to  make  this  an  un- 
usually damp  harvest  season.  In  many  wheat  fields  it  is 
T^v  D  ■  J  \  jT  4.  f  muddy  under  foot.  This 
1  he  binder  Motor  S  would  ordinarily  mean 
Yprj-  slipping,    sliding  bull- 

_  wheels,    but    not  this 

year,  not  necessarily.  The  binder  motor  saves  the  day. 
The  little  engine  may  be  attached  to  the  binder  to  run  the 
mechanism,  leaving  to  the  team  the  comparatively  easy 
job  of  pulling  the  machine  just  as  they  would  a  wagon. 
It  is  the  greatest  boon  to  the  wheat  farmer  since  Mc- 
Cormick  gave  us  the  reaper.  The  binder  motor  saves 
the  horses  and  it  cuts  the  crop  on  time.  It  pays  big  when 
the  wheatfield  is  dry  and  the  ground  firm.  But  in  a  wet 
season,  when  the  bullwheel  slips  and  the  knife  stops,  it 
pays  doubly.  The  reports  reaching  us  indicate  that  the 
supply  of  these  little  engines  will  be  gobbled  up  as  fast 
as  the  manufacturers  can  ship  them.  It  is  a  case  of  first 
come  first  served.    You're  first  if  you  start  now. 

Neglecting  an  old  fence  between  the  pasture  and  the  corn  is  one 
certain  way  to  breed  trouble.   

Agricultural  America  should  have  a  competent  domestic 
science  and  home-making  advisor  in  every  county.  The 

County  Agent  for  thrgLpirof^^h^^'nTw 

Fiirm  Wnmen  agriculture  to  the  farm 

rdim   VVUmCll  f^i^jjs  ^  long-felt 

economic  and  educational  want.  The  call  for  the  com- 
panion woman  agent  is  even  more  appealing.  Some 
states,  like  Maryland  and  Oklahoma,  have  already  pro- 
vided for  a  few  domestic  science  evangels.  All  states 
should  follow  quickly.  The  woman  adviser  could  carry 
into  the  farm  home  both  practical  methods  of  house- 
keeping and  inspiration  to  make  our  American  open 
country  the  keystone  of  the  new  Home-making  Beautiful. 
Too  long  has  the  farm  woman  been  neglected.  Cannot 
the  year  1915  mark  the  beginning  of  her  era  of  good 
fortune  and  happy  living?  The  "ayes"  have  it.  Start  by 
seeing  that  your  community  gets  a  domestic  science 
advisor. 

From  Kentucky  comes  the  alfalfa  sandwich.  It  is 
made  as  follows:    Tender  leaves  of  the  alfalfa  plant  are 

boiled  in  a  pot  with 
17      JTT*        \}L  M  fat  meat.    The  leaves 

reed  Him  Altalta  are    then    dried  and 

made  into  a  sandwich 
with  a  salad  dressing.  If  the  good  wife  would  use  cracked 
wheat  or  Graham  bread  she  would  serve  just  about  a 
complete  balance  ration — roughage,  concentrate,  protein, 
carbohydrate,  fat  and  all — for  that  omnivorous  animal 
known  as  man.  No  good-natured  farmer  will  object  to 
eating  alfalfa  hay  and  bran,  as  long  as  he  doesn't  have  to 
go  to  the  barn  to  do  it.  And  any  way,  this  is  disguised 
as  a  sandwich  and  is  no  less  tasty  because  it's  cheap. 

Let  us  know  how  you  like  'em.  If  we  get  enough 
letters  maybe  we'll  try  'em  ourselves. 
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VISIT 

California^ 
Expositions  ■■ 

via  Northern  Pacific  Ry 

Low  Round  Trip  Fares 

Through  trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Pau  1  or  Minneapolis 
via  the  cool  Scenic  Highway  to  North 
Pacific  Coast  Points,  connecting  with  the 
Great  Northern  Pacific  S.  S,  Co.  for  San 
Francisco. 

Stop  at 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Enter  via  Gardiner  Gateway — and  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.  for  a  tour  of  America's  only  Geyser-, 
land.  Personally  escorted  tours  to  and  through*^ 
the  Park  during  season — June  15  to  Sept.  15, 

SEND  FOR  FREE  TRAVEL^ 
LITERATURE,  including  ex- 
positions folder,  and  let  us  as- 
sist you  in  planning  your  1915  ' 
Vacation.  ^ 
A.M.Cleiand.  Gen'lPass,  Agt 
536  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
St.  Vaol  Mian. 


Making  Pork  Without  Corn 

Where  and  How  It  Is  Being  Done 


Brood  Sows  and 
Their  Litters 

Thisbnok  telle  what,  when  and  how  to  feed. 

how  to  select  brood  bows,  how  to  breed  them 
and  how  to  handle  and  care  for  the  litters.  A 

E tactical  book  by  K.  L.  Hill,  compiled  from 
is  own  and  the  experience  of  other  expert 
breeders,  combining  scientific  practice  with 
practical  exi>erience.  Written  in  plain  lan- 
Buiige.  fully  indexed,  with  illnBtratlons  of  all 
the  leading  types  of  faoss,  hog  hoases,  etc., 
and  ie  handsomely  bound. 

A  Regular  Encyclopedia  on 
Swine  Raising  and  Handling 

No  farmer  or  brc^'der  of  hoRs  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  book.  Appreciated  by  the  be- 
ginner art  well  an  the  old  experienced  breeder. 
Here  is  a  book  devoted  to  hog  producing  and 
better  litters,  something  hog  .raisers  have 
boeu  looking  for. 

Special  FREE  Offer 

We  will  Bend  a  paper  bound  copy  of  this 
book  free  for  two  one-year  or  one  two-year 
subscriptions  at  50  cents.  Cloth  bound  copy 
free  for  a  five-year  subscription  at  $1.00. 

American  Farming^  Chicago 


Cilif' T  LOSE  THEM. 

No  matter  how  tar  an  ani* 
mai  may  stray  there  is  do 
question  of  ownership  OT 
aznger  of  loss  U  CDArlted  with  out 

StayThere" 

BelDf  made  of  aluminum  Ear 
tiiey  are  thelloht6*l,slrono*         mm  ■ 
•at  and  brlahtesl  ear  ta^s  Ifl&PKfiPSa 

made,    WIl"  oot  larnlsh,  m^%fm  9S 

rust  nor  eorroda*  Will  not  taaroul  and  cannot  be  rubbatf 
off.  Nothing  to  catch  on  feed  troughs,  etc.  Euily  set  in  any 
part  of  e^.    Boat  pnd  most  durablo  markor  fiwdo* 

For  free  sample,  catalog  and  prices  address 
Wilcox  t  Harisy  Mfg.  Co..  570W.  Rapdolph  St..  Cblcaio.  Ill 


EarTags. 

ESSSTOCIC' 


I  CO 


of 


[Tag  yoor  stock— best  and  cheapest  means 
identification  for  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name,  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 
Catalog  and  samples  tree  on  request. 
F.  S.BurchaCo.,  181  W.HiiraoSI.  Chicago, 


1  WILLIAMSON'S  LIGHTNING 


HEALING  POWDER  gu r e.  r. w 

Necks  while  woricing  horse,  ^  Send 
ua  50ct3,  and  dealer's  name wo 
mail  you  box.  Money  back  if  it 
fails.  Keeps  horse  on  the  job.  Every 
box  guaranteed.  Reference:  Farmers 
State  Bank,  this  city. 
Williamson  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  A  Sbeffield,IIL 


SAVE  *7.76££^  SALT 


on  Every 
barrel  of 
MEDICATED 

For  your  stock  get  "MEDICO**— mix  it  yourself  with 
common  salt.  Cheapest  and  most  erfeetive  way  to  kiU 
worms.  Write  for  "Worm  Deotruction"  free  on  request. 
WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS.    214W.  Huron  StrMt.  CHICAGO 


gas^*  $60  WEEKLY 

Robinson  Folding  Rath  Tub.  Big  aoller.  CoBta 
little,  no  plumbing,  littio  wnter.  Weight  1&  IbB., 
•  folds  Into  email  toll.  Full  length  bathe,  far  better 
than  tin  tubs.    Guaranteed  10  years.    $10  B 
day  eaaily  made.       Write  for   free  tub  offer. 
Boblngon  Ctbliol  Mf(.  Co.,  761  Faotorln  Bllg.,  loleilli,  Oktf 


IT  remained  for  the  farmers  of  Can- 
ada to  raise  hogs  without  corn,  to 
put  on  the  market  the  original 
North  American  brand  of  cornless 
hog.  Until  the  swine  growers  in  Can- 
ada demonstrated  that  their  cornless 
hog  was  a  real  animal,  and  that  they 
were  raising  him  at  less  cost  and  sell- 
ing him  at  better  prices  than  the  plain, 
ordinary  variety  of  hog,  the  farmers 
of  the  cornbelt  figured  that  they  held  a 
complete  monopoly  on  real  pork  for 
the  great  packers.  Comparatively  few 
western  Canadian  agriculturists  even 
yet  have  turned  in  a  large  way  to 
pork  production  without  corn,  but 
their  original  work-out  has  brought 
increasing  numbers  of  other  farmers 
into  line.  These  wise  ones  keep  a  care- 
ful eye  on  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Professor  Henry  of  Wisconsin,  Pro- 
fessor Day  of  Ontario  and  a  dozen 
distinguished  investigators  from  Ohio, 
Colorado  and  other  experiment  sta- 
tions worked  out  all  manner  of  tests  on 
the  dieting  of  the  hog  and  on  the  meat- 
producing  qualities  of  different  varie- 
ties of  forage.  Some  of  these  men 
went  back  to  the  old  countries  to  take' 
a  first-hand  look  at  the  results  pro- 
duced by  foreign  hog-raisers.  They 
took  particularly  careful  note  of  Den- 
mark, almost  the  smallest  country  in 
Europe,  where  the  raising  of  hogs  is 
considered  an  exact  science.  The 
Danish  farmers  are  strong  advocates  of 
barley  feeding.  Danish  bacon  is  ad- 
mittedly the  finest  bacon  to  be  found 
on  the  world  markets,  the  kind  that 
brings  the  fanciest  prices  and  outsells 
all  competition  in  critical  England.  At 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  fur- 
ther experiments  were  carried  out  with 
home-grown  barley.  Professor  Day's 
final  verdict  for  barley  was  so  strong 
that  it  now  holds  exclusive  place  as  the 
best  standard  feed  for  bacon  produc- 
tion. Following  along  the  same  trail, 
Professor  Shutt  came  to  a  decision 
that  the  best  bacon  is  to  be  produced 
by  a  ration  that  is  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  barley. 

In  the  Bow  River  Valley  in  Alberta 
farmers  on  irrigated  lands  did  a  little 
experimenting  on  their  own  account 
and  began  to  get  results  in  the  shape 
of  hogs  for  market  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  orthodox  corn-feds.  Cheap 
ced,  other  than  corn,  plus  plenty  of 
good  waer,  did  the  trick,  and  the  pio- 
neers in  the  hog  raising  business 
throughout  the  prairie  provinces 
reaped  the  pioneers'  profits,  the  higher- 
up  kind  that  come  to  men  who  have 
the  nerve  to  try  something  new.  Other 
alert  western  Canadians  have  made 
good  at  hogs  by  using  wheat,  barley, 
held  peas  and  brands  of  hog  feed  other 
than  corn. 

The  notion  that  corn  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  production  of  pork  is 
not  the  only  notion  that  has  been  ex- 
ploded in  recent  years.  Many  authori- 
ties claim  that  field  peas  may  be  fed 
even  more  profitably  to  hogs  than  to 
sheep.  A  bushel  of  peas  will  put  on  as 
much  pork  as  1%  bushels  of  corn.  It 
is  cheaper  to  raise  50  bushels  of  corn 
in  the  cornbelt.  Results  have  been 
recorded  reaching  as  high  as  650 
pounds  of  pork  per  acre  from  hogs 
grazed  on  peas.  Pea-fed  pork  com- 
mands a  premium  at  the  packing- 
houses and  pea-fed  bacon  is  the  finest 
pork  product  obtainable,  according  to 
the  packers'  selling  organizations. 

Where  land  is  cheap,  as  it  is  in  west- 
ern Canada,  experience  seems  to  show 
that  it  is  better  to  let  the  hog  root  for 
himself.  Where  labor  is  high  and  none 
too  skilful  there  is  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  field  method.  The 
hog  takes  care  of  himself.  That  pro- 
cedure corrects  the  blunders  and 
avoids  the  injuries  that  may  be  caused 


by  the  neglect  and  irregularities  of  the 
man  in  charge. 

The  field  feeding  method,  however, 
necessitates  an  ample  supply  of  suc- 
culent pasture.  For  this  the  alfalfa 
fields  and  clover  pastures  of  the  moun- 
tain states  and  of  the  illimitable  acres 
of  western  Canada  furnish  abundant 
possibilities.  While  clover  is  a  grea^ 
favorite  for  hog  pasture,  alfalfa  stands 
pasturing  better  and  is  superior  to 
clover  as  a  feed.  Ten  to  15  pigs 
weighing  from  50  to  60  pounds  each  iri* 
the  spring,  will  pasture  on  an  acre  of 
alfalfa,  make  a  gain  of  100  pounds  each 
during  the  season,  and  be  in  fine  condi- 
tion for  finishing  with  peas,  barley  or 
wheat  in  the  fall.  Winter  rye  makes  an 
excellent  forage  crop  from  September 
to  snowfall,  and  oats,  beardless  barley 
and  rape  are  good  for  the  three  sum- 
mer months. 

Alfalfa  is  a  crop  whose  value  for 
feeding  stock  and  for  renewing  the 
soil  is  only  just  coming  to  be  fully 
realized.  In  fact,  some  farmers  are  still 
doubtful  about  the  uses  of  the  plant. 
But  no  good  farmer  now  disputes  the 
value  of  alfalfa  as  a  forage  crop  for 
cattle  and  swine.  In  southern  Alberta, 
where  alfalfa  is  largely  cultivated  as  a 
fattening  food  for  beef  and  pork  ani- 
mals, the  irrigation  block  farmers  say 
that  hogs  fattened  on  wheat,  supple- 
mented by  alfalfa,  gain  rapidly  in 
weight  and  the  pork  is  superior  in 
flavor. 

Experiments  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  showed  wheat  to  be  an  excel- 
lent feed  for  economical  pork  produc- 
tion. In  the  investigations  the  daily 
gain  per  wheat-fed  pig  was  1.39  pounds. 
Hogs  fed  corn  only  increased  1.29 
pounds  in  weight.  A  mixture  of  the 
two  grains  has  the  same  result  as  when 
fed  wheat  alone.  It  was  discovered 
that  a  bushel  of  wheat  produces  13.7 
pounds  of  pork,  while  a  bushel  of 
corn  only  produces  12.3  pounds  of 
pork.  The  hogs  ate  more  wheat  per 
day  than  corn. 

"The  cornless  hog  has  come  to  stay. 
Canadians  have  proven  the  case  by 
producing  pork  that  works  into  supe- 
rior bacon.  The  packers  are  calling  for 
more  of  it.  Even  Chicago  knows  the 
"cornless  hog."  It  was  a  Chicago 
packer  who  announced  in  red  letters  3 
feet  high  on  his  billboard  advertising 
space:  "Pea  fed  bacon.  The  kind  your 
dealer  sends  when  you  order  the  best." 


The  Ounce  of  Prevention 

THE  tremendous  toll  which  animal 
disease  takes  of  our  live  stock  will 
be  largely  stopped  when  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  learns  the  lesson  of  sanitation. 
Most  of  the  troubles  come  from  a  bac- 
terial source.  The  diseases  are  caused 
by  germs  of  one  sort  and  another.  If 
the  germs  have  no  harbor  in  which  to 
live  and  multiply  they  would  not  be 
there  to  attack  the  domestic  animal  and 
cause  the  disease  or  infection.  Where 
cleanliness  is  the  rule,  and  where  disin- 
fection is  thorough  the  germs  can  have 
no  abiding  place.  In  making  sanitary 
farm  quarters  for  the  live  stock  clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness;  thorough 
and  constant  disinfection  is  necessary, 
and  fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  to  be 
supplied  in  abundance,  calling  for  the 
use  of  abundant  areas  of  window  glass  i 
and  ventilators  that  ventilate.  1 
In  killing  germs  and  preventing  their 
resurrection,  disinfection  is  absolutely 
essential.  It  should  be  thorough.  It 
requires  the  application  of  a  strong,  | 
effective  disinfectant  like  a  standard 
trade-marked  coal-tar  dip.  This  iS] 
usually  diluted  and  applied  by  sprink- 
ling.   It  knocks  the  germs. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Farm  Buttermaking 


The  ability  to  make  good  butter  on 
the  farm  depends  on  careful  and  in- 
telligent handling  of  the  milk,  cream 
and  butter  during  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing and  churning.  The  best  method 
of  removing  the  cream  from  the  milk 
is  with  the  hand  separator.  The  cream 
should  not  be  churned  until  sufficiently 
sour  or  ripe,  as  it  takes  longer  to  churn 
sweet  cream  than  cream  that  is  slightly 
sour  or  ripe,  and  the  butter  has  little 
or  no  flavor  when  churned  from  sweet 
cream.  There  is  also  a  greater  loss 
in  the  buttermilk  when  the  cream  is 
not  ripened.  The  cream  should  be 
ripened  at  a  temperature  of  about  64 
degrees.  When  ready  to  churn  cool 
to  58  degrees  or  60  degrees  and  hold 
at  this  temperature  for  about  three 
hours  before  churning.  The  cream 
should  be  churned  at  least  three  times 
a  week  during  the  summer  season  and 
twice  a  week  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter season.  A  farmer  living  close  to  a 
city  or  large  town  may  be  able  to 
work  up  a  nice  trade  with  his  city 
friends  by  supplying  them  with  fresh 
butter,  and  he  would  be  able  to  get  a 
much  better  price  than  he  could  ob- 
tain at  his  grocery  store. — Charles  P. 
Unwin. 


DEHORNING  CALVES 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  dehorn 
a  calf  is  to  apply  caustic  potash,  which 
can  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store.  It 
usually  cbmes  in  the  form  of  sticks 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  The 
calf  should  be  treated  when  1  or  2  days 
old,  or  as  soon  as  the  starting  horn  can 
be  located.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  spot 
where  the  horn  is  starting.  Then  wet 
the  end  of  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  and 
rub  on  the  budding  horn  until  a  sore 
spot  about  the  size  of  a  dime  is  pro- 
duced. The  operation  can  be  hastened 
by  breaking  the  skin  before  rubbing 
on  the'  potash.  The  calf  should  not  be 
turned  out  into  the  rain  immediately 
after  caustic  potash  has  been  applied, 
as  it  may  be  washed  into  the  calf's 
eyes. 

Caustic  potash  should  be  handled  by 
wrapping  a  piece  of  paper  around  the 
stick.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle  or  it  will  absorb  water 
from  the  air  and  dissolve. 

COOL  THE  CREAM 

Cool  the  cream  at  once  after  separa- 
tion.   This  can  be  done  by  placing  the 
j   cream  can  in  a  tank  of  fresh,  cold 
!   water.    A  good  plan  is  to  have  the 
water  used  for  stock  run  through  this 
milk  cooler  before  it  reaches  the  gen- 
eral stock  water  tank.    This  method 
'   cools  the  cream  during  all  seasons,  and 
}   in  addition  it  prevents  freezing  during 
!   the  winter.    Do  not  put  the  can  cover 
on  tightly.    A  loose  cover  allows  the 
animal  odor  to  pass  off,  and  at  the  same 
I    time  prevents  the  dust  from  getting 
I   into  the  cream. 

Never  allow  freshly  skimmed  warm 
!  cream  to  be  mixed  with  the  previously 
skimmed  cold  cream  until  the  former 
has  been  well  cooled.  The  warm  cream 
causes  the  germs  to  develop,  and  they 
sour  and  spoil  the  cream.  Professor 
I   C.  Larsen,  South  Dakota. 


Never  put  the  separator  bowl  away 
after  skimming  without  cleaning  it 
thoroughly. 

Some  farm  hands  do  better  cement 
work  at  $1.50  per  day  than  many  $5 
city  finishers. 

Sunlight  is  the  greatest  germ  reno- 
vator we  have.     Build  the  stable  so 
sunlight  covers  as  much  of  the  floor 
I    space  as  possible. 


HoDest  and  reliable  boys  can  earn  valuable  prem- 
iums collecting  names  for  us.  Particulars  for  stamp. 
Modern  Name  Supply  Co.,  Box  596,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Get  My  Separator 


Shetland  Ponies  of  all  ages.  Can  furnish  yoa  with 
Just  what  you  want  for  your  children  or  with  a 
breeding  herd.  B\g  Pony  outfit  Catalogue  10  cts. 
20  per  cent  discount  on  cash  orders. 
JNO.DUNLAP      BoxG       Wllliamsport,  Ohio 


Runs  on  Alcohol 


at  cost  of  less  than  cent  an  hour, 
anywhere  without  electricity,  springs 
or  batteries.  Superb  construction.  12- 
inch  blades.  Adjustable  roller  bearing. 
Reliable.  A  proved  comfort.  Prompt 
dehvery.  Keep  Cool 

Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
take  Breeze  Motor,  1 14  H.  lefferson  St.,  ChlcaijQ 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  tnat 
destroy  your  lawn;  Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain  and  Crab 
Grass.    In  one  season  the 
clipper  will  drive  them  all 
out.  If  your  dealers  do  not 
keep  them  let  us  know 
and  we  will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER"  LAWN  MOWER  CO.,  DIXON,  ILL. 


200,000  cuBtomers  testify  to  qual- 
ity  of  Galloway-bailt  goods.  Our  ■ 
engines  made  in  our  factonea.  F 
Modem  desig-n.    Built  for  Jong,  | 
hard,  continuous  users'  satisfac- 
tion. Don't  buy  until  you 
nveatigato  these  heavy-^  ' 
ht, long  stroke, large  i 
ipeeded,  heavy  r 


IriarsAalUlBCorn  Cribs 


Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  wood  cribs;  look 

better;  last  a  Hfetitne;  cure  com  better;  keep  i' 
drier— free  from  mold— don't  lose  germination. 

RA  T-PROOF,  FIRE-PROOF 

IJghtning-proof,  weather-proof,  ruac-proof, 
mouse-proof,  bird-proof.  Easily  put  up.  Have 
patent  ventilating  and  curing  shaft.  12  Styles 
and  Sizes  from  J47.B0  and  up.  Freight  Paid. 
A  postal  brings  our  Free  Catalog.  Write  today 
IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO..  Bot  40    WOOSTER.  OHIO 


On  Trial 
2  Weeks  FREE 


F)AIRYMEN,fanners— write 
me  for  full  details  of  my 
"Golden  Rule"  Plan  to  shio 
my  separators  on  Free  TriaL 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
done  before.  I  ask  you  to  pay  no 
deposit,  give  no  security.  I'll  trust  you  to  give 
the  famous  Milwaukee  Sanitary  a  good  two 
week'a  test.  Then,  after  that,  if  you  want  to  buy  my 
Separator— just  pay  me  the  low  bargain  prica  I  ask 
you— or  return  separator  at  my  expense. 
Besides  being  the  best  Separator  Offer— the 


(GUARANTEED  5  YEARS) 

Is  the  only  all  Sanitary  Separator. 

Runs  easier— skims  closer. 

Has  aluminum  discs,  non-rusting, 
—interchangeable,  self-  balancing. 

Bearings  hardened  steel,  phosphor 
bronze  bushed.  Safest.  Enclosed 
gears.    Safety  clutch  in  handle. 

Lighter  bowl— greater  capacity. 

Cleaned  without  wire,  brushes,  etc, 
" — it  grows  with  your  herd" 

Instead  of  buying  new  separator 
when  your  herd  increases,  just  buy  a 
larger  bowl .  Capacities  600, 760, 900  lbs. 

Take  me  at  my  word.  Write  for  full 
details  of  my  remarkable  offer.  See 
if  I  don't  send  you  a  "Milwaukee*' 
for  free  use.  Address  me  personally — 

WILLIS  COLLINS,  President 
MILWAUKEE  SEPARATOR  CO.  ^ 
276  Sixth  Street  MHwuk— ,  Wl».^^yj 


NEW  INVENTION 

BRAND  NEW  SELF-HEATING  IRON 

Saves  its  cost  every  month.  Saves  miles 
of  walking.    Economical,  safe,  conve- 
nient.  Used  anywhere.   Olothes  ironed 
better  in  half  the  time.   No  waiting, 
stopping  to  change  irons.  Right  size, 
right  shape,  right  weight.  Neat, 
durable.   No  tanks,  fittings,  hose  nor 
wires  standing  oat  at  sides  or  back 
to  bother.   Cheap  fuel — 1  cent  ordi* 
nary  ironing.  Price  low. 
Sent  anywhere. 
Not  sold  in  stores. 

AGENTS 

Make  Mone?  qnick,  i 
sure,  easy.  All  year 
'  business.  Sells  Itself.  Experience 
unnecesBary.  Kvery  home  a  prospect.  AU  can  afford  It. 
Even  two  or  three  sales  a  day  giTea  $27  to  $40  week  profit. 
Easy  Bell  six  to  a  dozen  a  day.  Send  no  money.  Write  today 
for  description,  selling  plan  how  to  get  FKEE  SAMPI.E. 
C.  BROWN  MFG.  CO.    4559  Brown  BIdg.  CINCINNATI.  0. 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

EVERYONE  needs  a  lock-box  for  valuable  papers.  Here's 
just  what  you  want.  It  is  a  handsome,  black,  ebony- 
finished  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  o}i  inches  in  width  by 
2H  inches  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  coyer  fitted  with 
spring  lock  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thing  for  filing  away 
valuable  papers  and  documents;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  OFFER — Sena  ua  fifty  cents  for  2  one-year  or  one 
3-year  subscription,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  postpaid. 
Send  early.  Supply  limited. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.  .Chicago 


BOYS  ^^^^  *  ^^^^^ 


II  willoive  you  FREEand  Postpaid  a  handsome,  jenuine. 
Pure  Simulafed  Cold  IVafc/l  (or  doing  15  minutes  advertis- 
ing work.  Watch  absolutely  guaranleed.  Write  me  now — to- 
day, quick  and  I  will  send  you  my  simple  and  easy  plan  by 
.  return  mail.  Send  me  your  name  and  address  right  away. 
(  H,  A.  SLOAN,   Box.  F,    Spencar,  Indiana 


DOWN  and 
One.Year 
TpPay  r 


For  any  Sixe— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  monejr-making,  labo^ 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

$24  m  m  BUTTERFLY 

'  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  96  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
«i»pfiiin  to  our  ble  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
sizes  up  loou      c    p  uberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  low 
Down  Tank  — Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—Easy  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
^nd  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL '.TfS 

You  can  have  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  t2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brtngs  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  halt.    Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh'Dover  Co.,  2278Marshaii  Blvd.,  Chicago,  I 


FREE 
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''The  Road  Cruiser" 


Ready— the  1916  Hudson 


This  deals  with  the  new-type  Hudson, 
which  has  become  in  two  seasons  the  most 
popular  quality  car  in  the  world. 

It  announces  the  1916  model,  with  some 
vast  advances,  on  a  car  which  seemed  beyond 
improvement 

New  Price,  $1350 

First  comes  a  new  price.  We  have  made 
another  $200  reduction,  due  to  a  trebled  output. 
That  means  a  reduction  of  $400— of  23  per  cent— 
since  this  car  was  introduced. 

It  is  only  20  months  since  this  new-type 
Hudson  came  out  at  $1750.  That  price  was 
the  season's  sensation.  No  quality  Six  before 
this  had  sold  under  $2250.  And  engineers  said 
our  price  was  impossible  on  a  car  of  Hudson 
standards. 

The  amazing  demand  compelled  us  to  double 
our  output,  and  that  brought  the  price  on  the  next 
season's  model  down  to  $1550. 


Now  we  are  building  100  per  day.  This  season's 
output  will  be  20,000— the  largest  output  ever 
known  in  the  high-class  field.  That  record  output 
makes  possible  now  a  price  of  $1350. 


Extra  Quality 

Note  that  this  car,  from  the  very  start,  was  a 
car  of  extra  quality.  It  had  to  be  to  weigh  under 
3000  pounds.  That  is  one-third  less  than  the  old- 
time  Six.  And  that  weight  reduction  meant  bet- 
ter designing,  better  materials,  greater  refinement. 
Special  steels  were  necessary.  Aluminum  took 
the  place  of  cast  iron. 

So  this  new-type  Hudson,  which  now  sells  for 
$1350,  really  created  a  new  standard  of  quality. 
It  is  a  finer  car  than  was  ever  built  before  it. .  And 
now  it  has  come  to  typify  the  modem  idea  of 
class. 

Note  also  that  some  fifty  improvements  have 
been  added  to  the  car  in  the  past  20  months— 
since  it  sold  at  $1750.  And  the  greatest  of  them 
come  out  now,  in  this  $1350  model. 
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Four  Hudson  Innovations 

Yacht-Line  Body  Satin-Lustre  Finish 
Roomier  Tonneau     $200  Reduction 


This  new  body— called  the  Yacht-Line— makes 
this  new  Hudson  the  handsomest  car  that's  built. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  a  seven-year  evolution.  From 
straight  lines  we  came  to  streamlines.  Now  we 
come  to  lines  so  graceful  and  sweeping  that  this 
new  car  is  called  "The  Road  Cruiser." 

The  lines  are  unbroken,  even  at  the  doors.  The 
tops  of  the  doors  are  leather-bound.  Also  the  top- 
line  of  the  body. 

The  new  tonneau  is  extra  wide  and  roomy. 
Three  big  people  do  not  crowd  the  rear  seat. 
Seven  people  find  ample  room  in  the  car.  And 
the  two  extra  seats  disappear  when  not  wanted, 
doubling  the  tonneau  room. 

The  new  upholstery  is  enameled  leather  over 
deep  curled  hair— a  luxury  which  heretofore  has 
been  confined  to  higher-priced  cars. 

Finish  That  Stays  New 

And  this  year,  at  heavy  cost,  we  bring  out 
the  Satin- Lustre  finish.  It  is  exclusive  to  the 
Hudson.  We  have  built  in  our  factory  enor- 
mous ovens,  with  room  for  hundreds  of 
bodies.  Now  each  coat  of  finish  is  baked  on, 
to  give  a  finish  brilliant  and  enduring. 

This  Satin- Lustre  finish  resists  weather, 
washing,  rubbing,  mud.  It  keeps  its  new- 
ness. Experienced  motorists,  who  know 
how  soon  painted  cars  grow  shabby,  will 
welcome  this  lasting  finish. 

New  Ideas  of  Class 

This  new-type  Hudson  has  come  to  typify  the 
nodern  ideas  of  class.  Excess,  over-tax  and  crude- 


ness  have  been  ended  in  it.  Lightness  has  cut  tire 
bills  and  fuel  cost  in  two. 

In  20  months,  15,000  motorists  have  adopted 
it.  Nearly  all  of  them  owned  other  cars  before  it. 
Many  of  them  used  to  pay  two  and  three  times  this 
price.  All  of  them  have  found  their  ideal  in  this 
car.   

You  are  pretty  sure  to  choose  the  Hudson  when 
you  buy  a  high-class  car.  No  other  quality  car 
offers  anywhere  near  such  value.  None  can  hope 
to  do  it,  because  of  our  larger  output. 

This  the  only  car  of  this  popular  type  designed 
by  Howard  E.  Coffin.  It  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  refined  by  four  years  of  ceaseless  effort. 
It  is  the  only  one  with  Yacht- Line  body 
and  Satin- Lustre  finish 

But  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  Last  sum- 
mer, thousands  of  buyers  waited  weeks  for  their 
car.  This  summer,  at  this  lower  price,  the  demand 
will  be  much  larger. 

Whether  you  want  a  car  now  or  later,  we  urge 
you  to  see  this  new  model  now.  Decide  about  it 
—arrange  your  date  of  delivery.  Do  this  to  save 
delays. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton  or  3-Passenger 
Roadster,  ^1350,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Also 
a  new  Cabriolet,  $1650,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Ask  your  Hudson  dealer  to  explain  the  Hudson  service  which 
goes  with  every  car. 


Now  Shown  by  Hudson  Dealers  Everywhere 
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More  Money  from  Wheat 

$7.46  per  acre  profit,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  fertilizers  was  obtained  from  the  use 
of  fertilizers  on  wheat  on  farms  in  10  Indiana 
Counties  when  wheat  sold  at  $1  per  bushel. 
11)4  bushels  increased  yield  per  acre  was  ob- 
tained from  fertilizers. 

(See  Indiana  Experiment  Station  Circular  No.  23, 
Revised  Edition,  July,  1912). 

Our  free  wheat  bulletin  tells  how  to  select 
and  apply  fertilizer  for  biggest  profits.  Write 

THE  MIDDLE  WEST  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMIHEE 

of  the  National  fertilizer  Association 
902  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BUILDING  CHICAGO 
Plantfood  Pavmt  Proitxrity't  Path 


I  Yes.  waiting  for  every  fanner  or  farmer's  son  —  any  in- 
I  dustrious  American  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  him- 
self a  happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty  invi- 
I  tation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Wheat 
is  higher  but  her  farm  land  just  as  cheap  and  in 
I  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers  and 
Other  Land  at  From  $15  to  $20  per  Aero 

The  people  of  European  countries  as  well  as  the  American  continent  must  be  fed  —  thus  an 
even  greater  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will  keep  up  the  price.  Any  farmer  who  can  buy 
land  at  S15  00  to  $30.00  per  acre  — get  a  dollar  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre 
U  bound  to  make  money  —  that's  what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Wonderful 
yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry 
as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required 
either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war. 
Write  for  literature  and  particolara  as  to  redaccd  railwav  ratea  to  SoDerintandent  Immigration,  Ottawa. 
Canada,  or  to  ^  ^  brouOHTON,  1  1  2  W.  *d«m<  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Q.  W.  AIRD,  21  B  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
CEO.  A.  HALL,  123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wl*. 

Canadian  ftergmmgnt  Agent. 


PRIZE  CONTEST  PUZZLE 


_'««  c*»  wlm.  If  you  try.  lilB  %  great  opportunity, 
writ*  Oi  todar,  Mndlng  your  answer  with  2  two-cent 
Wnrr,  toA  Qm  wtU  help  pay  Xbo  mailing  ebarizea  on 
your ^n*  whlok  you  liAv*  won.  W«  will  aend  you,  alao, 
M  an  aztra  rvward  •  eopy  of  aaah  of  threa  popular  pul>- 
Ocatlooa  wortb  Ifio. 

MKN  and  WOMKN— BOTS  and  GIRLS 
AtMntteal   Stat*  la  ytrai  raply  wtiether  you  wotilQ 
nB«  cater  itt»  pony  Motcat  or  tn*  automobile  eontest. 
Wttta  raw  Mm*  ud  addnM  tulaU  to  tban  irlU  b»  no 


Ttili  pom*  ptetor*  ihowi  roti  0B«  of  ma 
OrlTim  aa  automoblla  and  en*  of  our  boya 
a  Shetland  pony.  Thla  boy  and  girl  hara  0i 
triendj  besides  those  In  (be  aischlne  wboas  Horn 
are  partially  tilddea  In  ttila  picture.  It  la  no* 
Tery  easy  ta  find  these  faces  of  thetr  trlenda  but 
by  eloee  search  and  by  twisting  and  tumlnf  the 
picture  around  they  will  b«  revealed  to  you. 
Can  yoa  Ond  themT 

YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

I'yon  dol  Try  It,  don't  ctva  wv.  It  win  pay 
you.  When  yoa  have  found  tour  of  the  (aces, 
mark  each  wltb  a  croae  U),  cut  out  the  picture  aad 
mall  It  to  oa.  When  your  answer  to  the  pussle  le 
received  we  wm  Mnd  you  a  prlia  Qtat  we  kaaw 
WW  please  yoa  We  wlB  alao  give  yoa  3.*M 
Freo  Votes  and  tend  you  a  Certiacat*  of  Katry 
In  cither  our  automobUa  oonteet  or  eur  peny  en»- 
test,  and  we  win  tcU  you  all  about  It.  We  are 
(IvlDg  away  an  kinds  of  trlum  for  fnat  a  UMs  acart. 

Puzzle  Dept.  216 ,  W.  D.  BOTCB  CO-, 
600  N.  Dearborn  St^  ChlcmAe,  111. 


TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 


The  Resurrection  Plant 

McotiMcd  In  tbt  Bible  as  "Rose  of  Jericho" 


These  rare  and  oarions  plants 
■row  and  stay  green  by  placing 
them  in  water;  will  also  grow  la 
light  drained  aoil.  When  taken  out 
of  water  they  dry  and  cnrl  up  and 
go  to  sleep.  They  will  keep  in  this 
atate  for  years  and  reawaken  direct 
ly  apon  being  put  into  water.  It's 
fnterestiag  and   pretty  hou 


MAKING  THE  LAND  SWEET 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
as  it  may  seem  to  you,  dear  reader,  he  had 
me  stumped.  I  had  a  notion  to  say 
3  tons  even  before  I  had  seen  the 
bean  patch,  because  that  is  what  we 
always  aim  to  put  on.  But  then  it  struck 
me  that  for  all  our  airs  at  knowing 
things  we  really  didn't  know  how  much 
lime  to  use  to  make  our  soil  sweet.  We 
just  limed.  I  used  3  tons.  Maybe 
I  only  need  2  or  2}^  or  possibly 
only  3,996  pounds.  Why  didn't 
I  find  out  just  how  much  I  needed  and 
save  that  extra  expense?  Simply  be- 
cause there  was  no  way  to  find  out 
To  test  the  acidity  of  our  soil  we  used 
litmus  paper  or  hydrochloric  acid.  li 
the  paper  turned  red  or  the  acid  did 
not  bubble  we  were  sour  and  needed 
lime,  but  how  much  it  never  told  us. 
So  the  fact  that  I  couldn't  answei 
neighbor-up-the-creek  very  well  rathei 
took  the  starch  out  of  my  sails.  I 
wouldn't  mention  it  so  much,  only  thai 
I  have  now  found  the  solution.  A  cir- 
cular was  sent  to  me  the  other  day  or 
the  supposition,  I  suppose,  that  I  was 
one  of  these  semi-county  agent  fel- 
lows that  just  helps  people  farm  better 
I  was  flattered,  of  course,  but  I  forgo 
that  when  I  found  what  it  w  as  al 
about,  I  never  was  so  glad  for  any  piec( 
of  circular  matter  in  my  life.  It  tol< 
about  the  very  thing  I  had  been  look 
ing  for — a  test  that  would  tell  you  jus 
how  sour  your  land  is,  and  just  hov 
much  lime  it  would  take  to  sweeten  it 
That's  like  all  the  difference  between  ; 
college  degree  and  knowing  something 
having  a  test  to  indicate  that  a  soil  i 
acid  and  one  to  tell  how  much  acid  it  is 
The  test  is  simple  and  takes  15  minute 
to  do.  It  consists  of  boiling  some  soi 
with  a  chemical  and  watching  the  colo 
which  results  on  some  paper.  I  expec 
the  apparatus  in  a  few  days.  Thei 
watch  me  answer  neighbor-up-the-cree! 
about  his  old  bean  patch. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  one  yell:  "Well 
how  do  you  spread  the  stuff?"  how  d' 
you  save  your  eyes  and  hands  an 
sweeten  the  soil  instead  of  the  air?  le 
your  hired  man  do  it?"  O  yes,  I  kno\ 
how  the  fellow  feels.  I  tried  scoo; 
shovels  and  manure  spreaders  an 
everything.  Then  I  made  me  a  lim 
spreader  of  my  own.  It  was  not  m 
invention  though;  I  got  it  out  of 
bulletin  written  by  Director  Charles  I 
Thorne  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta 
tion.  You  may  follow  his  direction 
too,  and  make  your  own  spreader 
Now  you  have  a  spreader,  there  i 
but  one  thing  left  to  do.    Use  it. 

We  can  each  make  our  own  little  pat 
of  American  farming  worth  crowin 
about  when  we  have  done  our  best  t 
make  all  the  land  a  sweet  place. 


U  pl^..,  — 

ilant;  grows  In  water  If  notallowea 
.o  freeie.  To  grow  it.  simply  plaoa 
the  whole  plant  In  water;   It  will 


open  up  and  begin  to  grow  In  atmat 
twenty  minutes;  after  that  simply 
keep  the  roots  la  water,  change  taa 
'  tn  Dry  State  Qrovylna  State,  water  every  four  or  fire  days. 

OUR  FREE  OFFER-  Send  ns  only  26  cents  to  pay  for  one  1-year  subscription  to  our  practical,  helpful  and  entertain 
Ing  farm  and  home  magazine  and  we  will  send  yoa  TWO  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  entirely  FREE. 

AMERICAN  FARMING,  537  So.  DaarbornlStreet,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Iowa  received  the  grand  prize  for  th 
state  agricultural  exhibit  at  the  Par 
ama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Frar 
Cisco.  By  the  way,  are  you  going  oi 
to  see  the  stock  show?  The  hors 
show  starts  on  Sept.  30,  the  cattl 
show  on  Oct.  18,  and  the  sheep  an 
swine  show  on  Nov.  3. 


Potash  has  been  discovered  nei 
Amarillo,  Tex.  Welcome  news  t 
farmers  who  use  complete  fertilizer 
Germany  has  previously  monopolize 
the  supply,  $10,000,000  worth  a  ye£ 
being  sent  to  this  country  from  h( 
Stassfurt  mines. 


"Try-a-bag"  of  fertilizer.  Our  branc 
are  soluble  and  active,  and  not  only  ii 
crease  yield,  but  improve  quality  an 
hasten  maturity.  Agents  wanted.  A< 
dress  American  Agricultural  Chemic; 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  c 
Baltimore. — Advertisement. 
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Profit  in  Capons 

A CAPON  is  a  castrated  cockerel. 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
rooster  that  the  steer  does  to  the 
bull,  the  barrow  to  the  boar,  the 
wether  to  the  ram,  and  the  gelding  to 
the  stallion.  The  testicles  are  removed 
and  instead  of  developing,  the  slim 
body,  heavy  comb,  and  smart,  staggy 
appearance  of  the  cock  bird,  the  capon 
grows  a  heavy  body,  with  a  small  head, 
no  comb  and  a  meek  appearance.  The 
capon  is  not  so  excitable  as  the  entire 
male  bird  and  is  easier  to  handle  in 
every  way,  growing  faster,  taking  on 
fat  more  easily  and  doing  v/ell  in  con- 
finement. The  capon  will  even  brood 
chicks,  and  is  declared  to  have  superior 
mother  traits  to  Madam  Biddy  herself, 
on  account  of  more  abundant  plumage, 
greater  spread  of  wing,  and  longer, 
softer  feathers.  The  crow  is  turned 
into  an  appealing  cluck  by  the  unsex- 
ing  process. 

Capons  should  be  as  common  as 
steers  and  barrows  on  American  farms, 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reasons. 
The  capon's  meat  has  no  superior  for 
juiciness,  tenderness  and  sweetness.  It 
commands  the  premium  of  poultry 
prices.  The  capon  grows  faster  and 
larger  and  on  less  feed  than  the 
rooster.  A  10-pound  capon  can  be 
raised  on  the  same  amount  of  feed  that 
an  8-pound  rooster  would  get  away 
with.  The  10-pound  capon  will  com- 
mand twice  as  much  per  pound  on  the 
market.  This  means  that  a  capon  sell- 
ing for  $1.60  would  have  brought 
about  64  cents  as  a  rooster.  The  mar- 
ket is  best  in  the  east,  and  the  demand 
is  increasing.  Capon  meat  is  feast  for 
the  epicure  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  for 
it. 

Capons  are  highly  profitable  and  the 
up-to-date  farmer  is  beginning  to  see 
that  this  sort  of  chicken  money  must 
not  escape  through  neglect.  We  would 
not  hear  so  much  about  "swat  the 
rooster"  if  we  did  the  sensible  thing 
and  caponized  him  when  he  was  a 
cockerel. 

Anyone  can  perform  the  operation. 
It  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  a  child 
can  master  it.  With  a  bit  of  practice 
one  can  easily  turn  out  a  castrated 
cockerel  every  two  minutes. 

The  testicles  are  found  close  to  the 
back-bone,  between  the  last  two  ribs. 
The  operation  consists  in  stretching 
the  cockerel  on  top  of  a  salt  barrel, 
holding  him  in  place  by  weights  at- 
tached to  the  legs  and  wing.  The  feath- 
ers are  removed  over  the  area  where 
the  testicle  lies,  a  slit  is  made  in  the 
skin,  a  spreader  is  used  to  keep  the  ribs 
apart,  and  the  testicle  is  removed  with 
a  specially  designed  remover,  a  kind  of 
a  hook  and  a  probe.  The  instrument 
manufacturer  supplies  complete  set  of 
tools  at  small  cost,  with  full  directions 
for  their  use  so  that  a  10-year-old  boy 
can  not  go  wrong. 

The  caponizing  should  take  place  be- 
fore the  comb  and  wattles  start  to  de- 
velop on  the  cockerel,  the  younger  the 
better.  One  can  practice  on  a  dead 
bird  slaughtered  for  dinner  if  he 
wishes,  thus  becoming  proficient  before 
starting  on  the  live  ones.  The  cas- 
trated cockerel  recovers  more  quickly 
than  an  altered  boar  or  ram  lamb,  and 
the  wound  heals  readily. 

Why  not  get  the  highest  price  for 
your  male  chickens?  It  is  just  as  fool- 
ish to  feed  roosters  for  market  as  it 
would  be  to  have  a  feed  lot  full  of 
boars,  bulls  or  bucks,  trying  to  turn  out 
profitable  meat-producers.  Indeed  the 
male  birds  are  more  numerous  on  most 
farms. 

j  Learn  to  caponize  and  double  your 
I  profits  in  marketing  farm  poultry. 


The  body  of  the  meat  fowl  is  rectan- 
gular in  shape;  that  of  the  egg  type  tri- 
angular. 


ONLY 

00 

DOWN 


MACMtME  CO. 


The  Chic«*t^4j 


Balance 
on  Easy 
Monthly 
Payments 


10-Year 
Guarantee 


10-Day  Try-Out 

We-will  ship  you  this  wonderful  new  v\s\h\e'* Chicago** 

typewriter,  on  the  payment  of  only  $2  down.  If  you  like  it,  and  want 
to  keep  it,  pay  the  balance  monthly  while  you  have  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine; and  when  you  have  paid  only  $35,  the  typewriter  is  your  property. 
We  make  this  liberal  offer  so  that  you  can  give  the  "Chicago"  a  practi- 
cal, thorough  test,  compare  the  work  with  any  typewriter  made,  and  prove 
to  your  own  satisfaction  that  it  will  do  the  work  of  any  $100  machine.  On  I 
our  favorable  terms  you  can  make  this  machine  pay  for  itself,  and  besides 


Saves  You 
$65  Cash 


It  has  improvements  not  found  on  any  other  machine.  It  is  the  only  typewriter  1 
sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  that  prints  from  interchangeable  steel  type  wheels. 
Yoa  can  write  in  any  language,  by  having  these  extra  wheels  —  and  it  is  the  only  ma- 
chine  on  which  you  can  address  envelopes  without  running  them  through  the  roller, 
There  are  90  letters  and  characters  on  every  machine, 
has  Standard  keyboard,  patent  eraser  plate,  etc.    a  -w 
The  material  used  in  construction  is  the  best  ob- 
tainable.  Handsomely  finished  in  black,  gold, 
and  nickel  plate.    Every  "CHICAGO"  guaranteed 
for  10  years.  You  must  see  it  to  appreciate  ita     a  "V-     ^  ^ 
wonderful  value.    Everyone  can  now  own  a  "i*  N 

practical,  dependable  machine,  at  low  coat  on  ^  ^ 
the  easiest  possible  terms.  «^ 


Free— Handsome 
Leatherette  Case 

♦  - 


To  all  who  order  within  the 
next  30  days,  we  will  send 
FREE  with  each  machine,  a 
handsome  leatherette 
carrying  case,  with  han- 
dle, malcing  the  outfit  - 
absolutely  indispen-  .^"^^ 
sable.    Write  at  JL  ^  a® 

once  for  full  iN^vP^^^? 
particular*.  *<Si^o 


e 


lGALESBURG  WHITING  MACHINE  CO.  i,'^^^^'^ 
i860    galesburg, ill.  ^^^_,><^et^ 


y  <f 


,WIN  A  $275.00  MOTORCYCLE  FREE 

Can  Yon  Solve  This  Puzzle?  Try  It  and  See. 

Arrange  the  letters,  shown  in  the  circle,  so  as  to  form  the  name 
of  a  well  known  farm  paper.    Send  in  your  answer,  with  your 
name  and  address,  at  once.    You  will  then  be  entitled  to  be 
considered  in  the  awarding  of  the  $275.00  Motorcycle  and  other 
Giand  Prizes  which  we  will  give  away  FREE.     If  your  an- 
swer is  correct  we  will  also  send  you  a  Certificate  good  for 
1,000  Free  Votes  toward  the  Motorcycle  and  other  Grand  Prizes 
in  our  great  Motorcycle  Contest,  ending  Aug.  31,  1915.    In  case 
of  tie  for  any  prize,  each  tying  contestant  will  get  a  prize  same 
as  the  one  tied  for.    Whether  you  win  the  Motorcycle  or  not,  if 
you  take  part  in  this  contest  you  will  receive  a  Valuable  Prize 
and  Cash  Reward  for  Everything  You  Do.    The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  send  in  your  name  and  address  and  puzzle  solution.  Address 
FARM  LIFE,   Dept.  C25,  SPENCER,  INDIANA 


PILLING  CAPON 

will  enable  you  to  caponize  all  your  young 
cockerels  and  add  greatly  to  your  poultry 
profits.    Simple,  convenient  and  easy  to  use. 

Double  Price — Double  Weight 

On  the  market  capons  regularly  bring  30c  a 
lb.;  roosters  ISc  a  lb.  They  are  cheaper  and 
easier  to  raise,  and  need  much  less  feed  and  care. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  practical  Pilling  "Easy-to- 
Use"  Capon  Tools,  with  full  illustrated  in-  <f  O  Cfl 
structions,  sent  Parcel  Pose  prepaid   ....  yf^^Olf 

Caponizing  is  not  difficult,  anyone  can  do  it.    You  can  male 
money  caponizing  for  others.   fFriic  today  for  our  free  Capon  Book, 

G.  P.  PILLING  A,  SON  CO. 
23RO  AND  Arch  Streets  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


TOOLS 
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Lowest  Prices 
Ever  Made  On 
World's  Best 
Roofing 


Llehtnlng-Proof ,  Fire- 
Proof  and  Rust-Proof 

Edwarda  Tightcote  Roof- 
ing can  be  bent,  twisted 
or  struck  with  liehtning, 
and  galvanizing  willnot  crack 
or  flake.  Bend  it  or  hammer 
it,  you  can't  loosen  or  scale 

gralvanizing.   This  means  an   

everlasting  galvanized  roof-  . ' — '  ~ 

"REO"  Metal  Shingles 

Edges,  as  well  as  sides,  rust-proof.  One  man  can 
lay— hammer  and  nails  only  tools.  Interlock— can  t 
come  off -nail  holes  covered  by  upper  layer.  Forever 
wind  and  weather  proof— last  ai  long  as  building. 

No  Other  Roofing  Can 
Stand  Our  Tightcote  Test 

We  give  iron-clad  money-back  guarantee  that  the 
EMwards  Tighcote  Galvanized  and  Edwards  Eltin 
Tightcote  Process  roofings  are  longest  lived,  safest 
and  best  on  earth.  Cost  less  to  use  than  wood  shin- 
gles or  any  other  roof.  Most  artistic.  Sheets  o  to  12  ft. 
long;  covering  width  24  ins.  Eltin  roofing 
and  siding  in  all  Edward's  styles 
painted  or  unpainted. 

GARAGE  $69-50 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  Keady- 
Made.  Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages. 
Set  up  any  place.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  64-pago  book. 


Freight  Prepaid  \% 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices.  Greatest 
roofing  proposition  r%-.  r  ma  i  •.  Wo  s.  ll  ilircct  to  ; 
and  Mve  you  all  in-between  dealers'  profits, 
cannot  quote  prices  here  but  if  you  will  send  for  our  ^ 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Vo^'thSr*'" 

our  prices  are  lowest  ever  made  for  ^ 
World's    Best   Roofing.  Postal 
card  brings  Free  Samples,  Prices 
aod  Roofing  Book  No.  7397. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

7347-7397  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

We  Are  Largent  Manufacturers  of 
Sheet  Metal  Products  ia  the  World 


New  Wonder-Worker  Makes 
Butter  in  3  to  5  Minutes 

F  inest  Exanular  creamery  butter^  from  sweet  a3 
well  as  sour  milk  or  cream- with  just  a  few 
twists  of  the  wrist.   Try  it-at  our  risk 
-you'll  be  astounded.   The  New 

KING  Ball -Bearing 
Separator  and  Aerator 

is  the  most  FenBational  dairy  inven- 
tion ir.  years.  New  scientific  princi- 
ple; entirely  different  from  chuming. 
Gets  20  ?o  5J  per  cen/ more  butter; 
extra  profit  eoon  pays  its  cost. 

Try  it  10  Days  FREE! 

You'll  never  miTBin  use  moMy.  ■me'lv. 
wasteful,  back  brenkinir  churn*.  The 
KintrhaaflttnitAry  milk  veBiicl;  no  wood, 
no  crucka  or  corners  to  hold  sresse  or 
dirt.  A  10-year-old  child  canopermteit. 
3  hizr8,$6up.  Send  for  circular,  etc. 

$150  a  Month  to  Agents 

Salary^o 

e  for  /ree  gampU  i 
propQbilioo. 

DeKingMfg.Co.,Dept.  36H.  Chicago, III 

FOUR  FERNS  GIVEN 

\Vc  have  obtained  a  special  con- 
cession from  Karni  Juurniil, 
the  standard  agriculture  mai^a- 
2ine  of  America,  (or  them  to  ac- 
cept one-year  subscriptions  from 
new  readers  through  us.  Farm 
Jouriiul  is  for  the  whole  farm 
family,  the  farmer,  his  wife  and 
children.    llouHehold  Guent 
Is  a  story,  home  and  fashion 
magazine.    The  four  ferns  will 
be  selected  from  the  following  vari- 
eties:    Boston,   Whitmao,  Ostrich 
Plume,  Elegantessima.Scottl,  Spren- 
^eri,  Plumosus  Lace  Fern.  Nothing  is  more 

  beautiful  for  the  home  than  ferns.    We  send 

Farm  Journal  one  year,  Household  Guest  one  year,  and  the  four 
ferns  for  only  50c.,  prepaid  by  parcels  post.  Send  all  orders  to 
Household  Guesti  Dept.  FJF20,  S5'^  ^-  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 


FREE 


CAMERA  &  OUTFIT 

A  little  beauty.  Covered 
with  Im.  Morocco  Leather. 
Outfit  contains  x  package  each  developer, 
hypo-sensitive  paper  and  card  mounts  i  print- 
ing clip.  I  orange  paper  and  full  instruc- 
tions. FREE  to  introduce  our  paper  House- 
hold Guest.  Send  only  26e  and  we  wil  send 
our  paper  I  year  and  this  smallest  camera  free. 
Hoasebold  Uucst,  Dept.  C'ijo,    550  N.  Lu  Sall«  8t.,    Chicago,  III. 


THIS  FINE  SIGNET  RING  FREE 

Real  gold  filled,  extra  qual- 
ity, handsome  finish.  Large 
signet  shield  with  engraved 
shanks.  Suitable  for  either 
ladies*  or  gents'  wear.  Sizes 
5  to]0.  State  correct  me  asure 
OFFER:— This  beautiful 
Signet  Ring  given  free  for 2 
one  year  or  one  2  year  new  or 
rpnewal  subscription  at  50c.  • 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Our  July  Photo  Contest 


First  i'rize — Ilie  Wlieiil  Harvest. 


IT  WAS  no  easy  job  to  select  the 
prize-winners  in  our  July  Photo 
Contest.  Readers  of  American 
Farming  are  mightily  interested  in 
farm  camera  craft  and  kindly  furnished 
us  the  task  of  picking  the  winners 
from  among  many  dozen  pictures.  The 
first  prize  goes  to  W.  C.  Eaton,  R.  F.  D. 
iVo.  /,  Medina,  N.  Y,  on  "The  Wheat 
Harvest." 

The  second  honor  goes  to  Oklahoma 
on  what  might  be  styled  a  "dog-gone 
good  one."  It  was  sent  by  A.  J.  Line- 
say,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  Pawnee,  Okla. 

The  third  prize  scene  was  snapped  on 


Fairview  Farm,  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  by  /. 
C.  Alter,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  It  shows 
a  pair  of  youthful  stock-judges  hard  at 
work  in  trying  to  render  a  just  deci^ 
sion  with  little  chance  of  agreement, 
since  one  favors  a  black  pig  and  the 
other  a  white  for  first  monev. 


Xliird  I'rize — l-'iiidinK  the  Best  One. 

On  account  of  the  interest  and  ap- 
preciation shown  by  readers  of  A.meri- 
CAN  F.\RMiNG,  a  new  contest  is  an- 
nounced for  August.  The  prize-list  is 
respeated:  $2  for  first,  $i  for  second, 
and  50  cents  for  third.  In  addition  we 
have  decided  to  publish  an  honor  list. 
All  pictures  available  for  publication  in 
American  Farming  will  be  purchased 
at  regular  rate.  Others  will  be  returned. 

Send  your  pictures  for  the  August 
contest  to  Editor  of  Photo  Contest, 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn 
street.  Chicago,  111. 


SHALLOW  CULTIVATION  OF 
CORN 

AFTER  the  corn  is  knee  high  it  is 
difhcult  to  cultivate  without  in- 
jury to  the  roots,  no  matter  how 
shallow  the  bull-tongues  are  set.  The 
main  feeding  area  of  the  corn  plant 
has  been  found  to  be  in  the  first  7  or 
8  inches  of  surface  soil.  From  this 
the  plant  takes  both  its  nourishment 
and  its  moisture.  The  area  becomes 
completely  occupied  by  the  corn  roots, 
and  cultivating  or  disturbing  them  is 
bound  to  decrease  the  yield. 

In  proof  of  this  the  results  of  an  ex- 
periment conducted  by  the  Illinois  sta- 
tion for  the  last  8  years  are  cited. 
Corn  was  planted  on  three  plots,  simi- 
larly plowed  and  prepared.  On  Plot  1 
nothing  was  done  after  planting;  the 
weeds  grew  without  any  disturbance 
whatsoever.  On  Plot  2  the  only  cul- 
tivation was  given  by  scraping  with  a 
sharp  hoe  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
weeds;  the  surface  was  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible.  On  Plot  3  a  shovel 
cultivator  was  used  to  keep  the  ground 
loose  and  free  from  weeds;  it  was  or- 
dinary good  cultivation.  Here  are  the 
results:  Plot  1,  without  any  cultiva- 
tion, grew  5.3  bushels  of  corn  per  acre; 
Plot  2,  no  cultivtiaon  except  for  the 
weeds  being  kept  down  with  a  sharp 
hoe,  47.3  bushels;  Plot  3,  ordinary  cul- 
tivation, 42.9  bushels. 


The  lesson  seems  plan.  Keep  down 
the  weeds,  but  cultivate  as  shallow  as 
possible.  Most  of  the  weeds  should 
have  been  killed  before  the  corn  was 
up.  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow  they 
rob  the  corn  of  moisture.  If  they  are 
destroyed  by  deep  cultivation  the  core 
roots  are  cut  off  and  the  maize  plant 
cannot  get  enough  to  drink.  Set  your 
cultivators  and  disks  as  shallow  as  you 
can  and  add  bushels  to  your  crib  next 
fall. 


OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

A  standard  coal-tar  disinfectant  has  a 
multitude  of  uses.  It  is  necessary  in  keep- 
ing animal  quarters  sanitary.  It  is 
widely  used  as  an  animal  dip,  to  kill 
parasites  on  animals.  In  it  sheep,  cat- 
tle, chickens,  hogs,  and  even  horses  are 
dipped.  The  man  fitting  animals  for 
the  show-ring  finds  it  indispensable. 
In  the  case  of  wounded  animals  it  is  of 
first  importance  in  preventing  lockjaw, 
etc.  It  finds  a  place  in  the  medicine 
chest  of  every  stable,  as  well  as  to 
having  no  small  call  in  the  house. 

In  keeping  our  live  stock  healthy, 
prevention  is  the  chief  rule.  The  ounce 
of  prevention  worth  the  pound  of  cure 
in  this  case  is  a  strong  and  eflfectivc 
coal-tar  disinfectant. 
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KEEPING  THE  MOTOR  CAR  FIT 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 

sed  in  the  brakes  on  his  car,  because 
!he  linings  and  the  drums  were  com- 
jdetely  worn  out  after  a  trip  less  than 
j  ,000  miles  over  very  hilly  country. 
;Vhen  he  was  told  that  he  could  have 
taved  his  brakes  by  not  using  them 
;,-hen  he  was  coasting  down  the  steep 

lountain  sides  he  became  furious  and 


Fig'.  10.  Spragr,  a  device  to  prevent  a 
ir  from  backing'  on  a  steep  hill.  Is 
mwn  up  and  let  down  by  a  cable. 


esented  the  suggestion,   stating  that 
e  had  driven  a  car  for  ten  years  and 
lought  he  knew  how  to  handle  one. 
Vhen  he  was  told  that  the  engine  was 
le  best  brake  on  his  car  if  only  he 
i'ould  use  it  he  became  interested, 
i  If  you  put  your  car  in  low  gear  and 
•y  to  push  it  you  will  find  it  impos- 
I  ble.    This  is  because  the  rear  wheels 
ould  have  to  turn  the  engine  twelve 
r  fifteen  times  every  time  they  turn 
nee.     As  you  know  cranking  is  hard 
ork,  but  this  pushing  of  a  car  is  just 
fteen  times  as  hard.    When  you  are  at 
lie  top  of  a  very  steep  hill  some  time, 
ut  your  car  in  low  gear,  close  the 
jark  and  throttle,  and  you  can  feel 
ist  how   the   engine   holds   the  car 
ack.    If  you  like  you  can  shut  oft  the 
vitch,  but  you  had  better  open  the 
it-out,  because  there  is  a  chance  of  a 
lOlent  explosion  in  the  muffler  when  it 
again  turned  on  to  start  the  engine, 
ou  should  turn  it  on  before  the  car 
Dmes  to  a  standstill.    This  will  not 
jear  the  engine  any  more  than  would 
lie  same  amount  of  running.    It  is  pos- 
ible  that  it  will  oil  the  cylinders  a 
(ttle  more  than  necessary,  but  this  will 
j-obably  do  no  more  harm  than  to  make 
I  smoke  for  a  minute  or  two  after  it 
bgins  pulling  again.    It  will  give  the 
l)oling  water   and   cylinders   a  good 
lance  to  cool  oft  before  you  begin  to 
imb  the  next  hill,  and  it  will  save 
luch  wear  on  the  brakes.    On  a  hill 
jhich   is  not  very  steep   the  second 
leed  will  be  effective  enough.    Do  not 
ip  the  clutch  to  let  the  car  progress 
it  will  cause  too  much  wear  on  it; 
e  intermediate  or  high  speed  or  keep 
e  switch  turned  on  so  the  car  will 
j)t  come  to  a  standstill.   Do  not  expect 
i'  be  able  to  shift  into  a  lower  speed 
}i  a  hillside  after  the  car  begins  to  get 
vay  from  you.    If  your  brakes  will 
!)t  hold  and  the  hill  is  steep  put  the 
i.r  in  low  before  you  start  down  and 
)U  can  hold  your  car  on  almost  any 
11  it  can  climb. 

'Next  month  Mr.  lieavell  will  discuss  Steer- 
Gears  and  Alignment  of  Wheels.] 


QUESTION  BOX 

Clogged  Transmission 
i^uestion:  Two  months  ago  I  bought  a  second- 
nd  Page  40  h.  p.  car.  It  would  climb  any  hill 
)und  here  on  high  gear.  But  now  it  gets  about 
ii-way  up,  the  engine  begins  running  fast  and 
'  car  slows  down.  If  I  put  it  in  second  speed 
will  not  take  hold  at  all  and  I  have  to  go  the 
t  of  the  way  on  low. 

Answer:     On  your  car  the  clutch  is  of  the 
litiple  disc  type  with  all  discs  made  of  steel  and 
ining  in  a  bath  of  light  oil.    This  clutch  is  lo- 
ed  in  a  special  compartment  in  the  front  end 
the  transmission  case.     The  transmission  is 
ibably  packed  nearly  full  of  very  soft  grease 
heavy  sticky  oil.    Some  of  this  oil  follows  the 
ift  forward  and  gets  into  the  clutch  compart- 
nt.    Remove  the  screw  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tch  housing  and  let  the  oil  run  out.  Replace 
imd  put  in  a  quart  or  two  of  kerosene.  Put  the 
'I'er  on  and  run  the  motor  and  work  the  clutch 
'ial  to  allow  the  kerosene  to  work  in  between 
;  discs.    Drain  the  case  again  and  put  in  some 
lit  oil  (such  as  you  use  in  the  engine)  or  oil 
tuned  down  with  kerosene.    This  should  allow 
*'  clutch  to  engage  smoothly  and  should  pre- 
*t  wear  between  the  plates.    Keeping  the  rear 
<e  only  half  full  will  save  you  some  trouble. 


For  Sale 
$125 


For  Sale 
$500 


Same  Make— Same  Model 
Both  Used  Three  Years 
Which  Is  Yours? 

You  stand  to  lose  hundreds  of  dollars  when  you  come  to  re-sell 
your  car  if  you  have  not  used  the  right  lubricating  oil. 

Polarine,  if  it  cost  twice  as  much  instead  of  the  same  as  common  oils, 
would  thus  actually  pay.  It  maintains  the  correct  lubricating  body  at 
every  motor  speed  and  temperature. 

Unlimited  facilities  and  means  en- 
0  able  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 

WAV  experts  to  produce  the  utmost  in 

^  ■  ■  quality  at  the  lowest  cost.    An  in- 

^Ul  ■  111^^/  crsa.<ieolmoTethari6.000,000 gallons 
^TIlT.  -■■II    I  ■  11^^^^^  -5^*^"  years  in  the  Middle  (Vest 

'VmiVUuVH'iiwKsJJBK^^^     alone  testifies  to  the  satisfaction  re- 
sulting from  the  use  o£  Polarine. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (Indiana), CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 

Use  RED  CROWN  Gasoline— Car  and  Money  Go  Farther 


"Gee!  This  beats  going  to  town 
all  hollow!" 

"All  the  music  of  all  the  world  — and  most  of  the  fun  of  it,  too,"  is 
ready  for  you  always  with  a  Columbia  Grafonola  in  the  home.  Grand 
opera,  overtures,  bands,  instrumental,  dance  music,  ragtime,  comics  —  all 
are  at  their  best  on  Columbia  Records  played  on  a  Columbia  Grafonola. 

More  than  8500  Columbia  dealers  are  glad  at  anytime  to  demonstrate 
Columbia  Grafonolas  —  if  there  is  not  one  near  you,  write  us. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

Box  G642    Woolworth  BIdg.   New  York 

TORONTO  :  36S-367  Soraurcn  Avt.  Prices  in  Canada 
plus  duty.  Creators  ot  the  Talking  Machine  Industry. 
Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talkinz  Machine  Art. 
Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.  Dealers  and 
Prospective  Dealers  write  for  a  confidential  letter 
and  a  free  copy  of  our  boolc  "Music  Money." 


COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA  "JEWEL' 

Other  models  $17.50 

10  $500.  Easy  Terms.  «PO«J 


*Heai*  Band  Insfrimients 

Fifty  Years  the  SUndard  of  America 

Lyon  &  Healy  American  Pro 
fessional  Corcet  plays  like 
Sixty  —  costs  only  Thirty 
Dollars,  Write  for  complete 
catalog  with  terms,  and  bo 
6ure  to  tell  us  what  instru- 
ment you  are  interested  in. 

LYON  &  HEALY 
35-37  Adaou  St..  Chicago 


Alote^ 


1916  m^^.'Tl  engineer  special 

roducQ  our  okulogueof  £leguit«atoh  bargussire  will  send  thia  regulv 

CENTS 


98 


Post  Pa 

FIVE  TEAR  GUARANTEE 
ODoeuid  wfttch  will^^entby 


d  tbis 
1  R.  R.  eU« 
poatpaid  for  Only 
98cPnt8.Timed 
tested  and  reg- 
ulated rekd;(o 
wear.  Tery  »c- 
ourata    ti  mo- 
keeper  .nickel- 
r«r  or  gold  fin. 
.h«ct  dust  proof  case. 

Bend  98  CENTS'* 


  I.  Satlsfkctlonguaracteed  o 

ctftiadfd.  jaCflTEK  WATCH  CO.,  1>£PT.  706     CHICAGO,  ILIi. 
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Your  Best  Help 
in  Washing 
Clothes 

Don't  Eub-Don't  Fade  Your  Clothes 
—Don't  Euin  Your  Hands- 
Use  Borax. 

20  Mnle  Team  Borax  will  prove  yonr  beit 
help  on  wash-day. 


Use  Borax  on  wash-day.  Use  It  with 
any  good  soap,  and  you  will  find  that  yonr 
clothes  are  never  injured.  And  both  your 
clothes  and  your  hands  will  remain  white. 
The  colored  garments  will  not  fade  and 
the  finest  woolens  will  not  shrink.  Your 
washing  will  all  come  out  sweet  smelling 
and  fresh  —  for  Borax  purifies  as  well  as 
cleanses. 

Borax  will  soften  the  hardest  water. 

If  a  little  Borax  Is  added  to  the  starch, 
the  clothes  will  be  glossy  and  the  Iron  will 
not  stick. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  house- 
hold uses  for  Borax.  It  will  make  the 
bath  more  enjoyable,  the  dishes  easier 
to  wash,  keep  the  drains  free  from  germ 
life  and  make  housekeeping  easier. 

Sold  by  all  dealers,  In  convenient 
packages.   


Make  Your 
Own  Soap 
at  Home 


FOR  better,  purer,  whiter  soap  — 
soap  that  deans  with  half  the 
scrubbing  and  rubbing  —  try  making 
your  own  soap  at  home  with 

Lewis' Lye 

"The  Standard  tar 
Over  SO  Vears" 

Our  free  booklet  tells 
you  howtodo  it  quick- 
ly,  easily  and  economi- 
cally, either  with  Mrs. 
Bobmaon'B  famous  recipe 
or  Lewis'  Lye  method. 
Book  also  contains  recipe 
for  ever-ready,  efficient 
and  low-price  washing  so- 
lution. Send  lor  it  Address 

PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacttirinff  Chemlata 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ideas  of  Value 
To  Housewives 


Write  the  Editor 


PROFIT  IN  HOME  CANNING 

The  output  of  girls'  canning  clubs  last 
year  had  an  estimated  value  of  $80,000. 
This  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  carrying  the  work  to  the  farm 
girls  of  the  north.  It  is  estimated  that 
half  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  grown 
on  the  farm  go  to  waste,  yet  one  state 
alone  imported  $200,000  worth  of 
canned  goods  last  year.  The  can  of 
tomatoes  which  costs  15  cents  at  the 
store  can  be  canned  at  home  for  4 
cents,  and  the  home-canned  goods  con- 
tain one-third  more  pulp  than  the  fac- 
tory-canned. 

It  is  certain  now  that  European 
countries  can  produce  comparatively 
little  and  must  draw  on  America  for 
food  supplies.  Our  commercial  can- 
ners  will  sell  to  those  high-nriced  mar- 
kets, and  the  Ainerican  consumer  must 
either  go  without  or  pay  high  prices. 

Corn,  string  beans,  beets,  carrots,  to- 
matoes, and  all  the  fruits  of  the  farm 
should  be  canned  in  quantities.  The 
windfall  apples  will  not  keep,  but  cored 
and  canned  they  serve  for  pies  and 
salads.  One  reason  why  the  housewife 
has  not  canned  more  is  that  by  the  open 
kettle  method  it  is  hard,  hot,  slow  work. 
But  the  cold-pack  method  of  canning 
eliminates  this  objection.  The  worker 
does  not  need  to  stand  over  the  hot 
stove;  she  can  can  a  bushel  as  easily, 
and  in  the  same  space  of  time,  as  she 
could  hitherto  can  a  peck  and  has  a 
more  palatable  food  when  her  work  is 
done.    It  doesn't  require  any  special 


equipment,  nor  any  special  recipes 
Nearly  300  demonstrators  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  Departmeni 
of  Agriculture  are  helping  to  spread  tht 
story  of  how  simple  and  easy  the  proc 
ess  is.  Women's  clubs,  the  farmers 
institute  workers,  the  American  Soci 
cty  of  Thrift,  schools  and  other  loca 
organizations  are  taking  up  the  worl 
and  helping  spread  the  story  of  hov 
by  canning  the  farm  girl  can  providi 
a  balanced  ration  for  her  family,  an( 
in  addition  make  a  goodly  sum  o 
money  for  herself. 


Blackberry  Jam 

Pick  over  blackberries;  smash  a  few  in  tl 
bottom  of  a  preserving  kettle,  using  a  woode 
spoon  or  a  potato  masher,  and  continue  masi 
ing  until  fruit  is  used;  heat  slowly  to  boilin 
point  and  add  gradually  an  equal  quantity  c 
heated  sugar.  Cook  slowly  45  minutes;  put  i 
stone  jar  or  tumblers.  Blackberries  and  rai 
berries  are  fruits  most  often  used  for  makir 
jam  and  both  require  equal  weight  of  sugar. 

How  many  housekeepers  know  that  when  yc 
have  sour  milk  with  which  to  make  corn  bre 
you  should  use  bolted  meal,  and  water-gro-. 
meal  when  making  it  with  water? — Mrs.  J. 
Scott,  Wildwood,  Fla. 

To  shell  beans  easily  pour  upon  the  pods 
quantity  of  scalding  water.  The  beans  then  si 
out  very  easily.  By  pouring  scalding  water  c 
apples  the  skin  may  be  easily  slipped  off  ai 
much  labor  saved. — Miss  Lanhie  B.  Sjiir 
Cairo  Ga. 


If  you  must  use  hard  water  to  rinse  voi 
clothes,    try    mixing   the    bluing   with  half 
cup  of  milk.    It  will  then  unite  with  the  wat 
perfectly  and  save  the  clothes  from  blue  streal 
— Mrs   Fred  Butler,  Ethridge,  Mont. 


Your  Picture.Ti.FiHE 

Send  us  a  photograph  and  we  will  make  you 
a  MedBUIon  free.  Bright  gilt  finish,  picture- 
frame  design ,  brooch-pin  clasp  on  back.  You  ( 
can  wear  it  as  a  brooch  or  button.  Send  only 
25c  for  a  year's  subscription  to  our  story  and 
homemagazineandpicturewillbemailedfree. 
Write  name  on  back  of  photc  we  return  unharmed.  No  other 
*arge.   Bou.eliolll  Gue.t.  V  1  )0.  650  N.  La  Sullo  St.,  Chle.go 


American  Farming  patterns  may  all  be 
had  at  10  cents  each.  Full  directions,  in- 
cluding quantity  of  material,  accompany 
each  pattern,  as  well  as  a  guarantee  to  fit 
perfectly.  Order  all  patterns  by  number 
and  be  sure  to  give  bust  measure  for  waist 
patterns,  waist  measure  for  skirts  and  age 
for  children's  patterns.  Address  your  let- 
ter to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Farming', 
537  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

7289 — Ladies'  Dress.  Closes  at  the  front 
and  has  a  three-gored  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes 
34  to  46  Inches  bust  measure.  Price  10 
cents.  ^ 

7275 — IiadleB'  Shirtwaist.  May  have 
either  the  round  or  square  collar.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Price 
10  cents.  .  , 

7278  Boys'  Blouse.     Has  a  removable 

collar  and  the  body  and  sleeves  are  In 
one.  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Price  10  cents.  , 

7287 — Iiadies'  'Waist.  Can  be  made  with 
or  without  the  revers,  the  sleeves  extend 


to  the  neck  edge.  Cut  In  size  34  to 
bust  measure.    Price  10  cents. 

7282 —  Iiadies'  Dross.  Has  a  plain  blov 
and  three-gored  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
44  inches  bust  measure.    Price  10  cents 

7279 — ^I^adles'  Dress.    Cut  In  sizes  34 
44    Inches    bust    measure.     Any  of 
striped  wash  materials  can  be  used  ) 
this  dress.    Price  10  cents. 

7294 — Girls'  Dress.  Closes  at  the^rll 
side  and  has  a  three  piece  skirt.  Cut 
sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.    Price  10  cen 

7296 — Xiadles'  Skirt.  Cut  In  three  go 
and  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  fro 
Sizes  22  to  36  inches  waist  measure.  Pr 
10  cents. 

7277 — Cliildren's  Dress.    Has  a  tnr 

gored  skirt  and  long  or  short  sleev 
Sizes  2,  4.  6  and  8  yea^s.    Price  10  centa 

7283 —  Ladles'  Apron.    Cut  in  one  si 
Has  a  bib  and  fastens  In  the  back.  Lin 
gingham  or  calico  can  be  used  to  make 
apron.    Price  10  cen"". 
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showing  which  way  the  wind  blows 


Where  Shall  the  Hired  Man  Dine 

If  David  Clayborn  desired  to  open  up  a  dis- 
i  cussion  of  vital  interest  on  a  social  problem  oi 
far-reaching  importance  to  the  American  farme: 
■  and   his   family   he   has   succeeded  admirably. 
This  month  we  have  space  to  print  a  few  letters 
from  widely  scattered  neighborhoods.    They  do 
not  settle  the  question;  they  do  set  one  to  think- 
ing.   And  Mr.  Clayborn  writes  us  that  that  is 
just  what  he  likes — to  set  folks  to  thinking._  But 
where  shall  the  hired  man  dine?    In  the  kitchen 
by  himself  or  in  the  dining  room  with  the  fam- 
ily?   In  other  words,  shall  the  hired  man  be  a 
member  of  the  family  circle?    Or  who  will  solve 
the  farm  labor  question?    If  you  have  any  ideas 
to  add,  send  them  now.    Meanwhile,  perhaps  Mr. 
Clayborn  can  tell  something  of  how  folks  are 
1  feeling  about  where  the  hired  man  shall  dine 
j  from  the  following  straight  from  the  field: 

I        Treat  Him  Like  the  Family 

For  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
!  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'' 
"But  whomsoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  minister,  and  whosoever  will  be 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  For 
we  are  a  free  people.  It  is  not  right  for  capital 
to  exploit  labor  nor  for  labor  to  exploit  capital, 
for  we  are  all  made  after  the  same  pattern  and, 
as  the  poet  says,  "heir  of  the  self-same  heritage, 
child  of  the  self-same  God."  He  hath  but 
stumbled  in  the  path  who  hast  in  weakness  trod. 
So  why  should  we  be  puffed  up  with  the  idea 
that  we  are  more  necessary  to  the  world  than 
those  who  follow  our  directions?  We  canriot 
take  our  families  out  of  the  world  and  raise 
them,  and  they  would  not  be  worth  the  raising 
if  we  did.  They  must  learn  by  doing  and  grow 
strong  by  resisting  evil  influences.  1  he  child 
learns  to  walk  not  by  being  canied  until  it's 
grown  or  by  having  its  parents  taken  away,  but 
by  getting  on  its  feet  and  trying  tor  itself,  with 
many  bumps  and  falls  and  some  squalU-;  but  it 
gets  there  just  the  same  and  grows  tough  and 
rugged.  Yes,  treat  your  hired  man  as  you 
would  your  own  family  and  you  will  be  le- 
warded  by  loving  service.  Or  treat  him  as  a 
slave  and  you  will  have  nothing  but  trouble. 
I  have  seven  children  of  my  own  and  know  what 
I  am  talking  about. — George  W.  Bushnell, 
Associate  With  Him 

'  I  am  not  a  retired  farmer  by  a  long  way, 
although  not  on  the  farm  at  present.  I  was 
born  and  raised  on  the  farm  and  have  farmed 
several  years  and  hired  lots  of  help,  and  the 
reason  I  did  so  was  to  make  inoney  off  of  his 
labor.  I  am  not  a  Socialist  entirely,  either,  but 
if  Mr.  Clayborn  does  not  want  his  boys  and 
girls  to  associate  with  his  hired  man  on  whose 
labor  he  is  making  money,  why  doesn't  he  rent 
his  land  to  a  good  tenant  and  furnish  him 
convenient  quarters  to  live  in?  He  may  say 
that  he  cannot  get  a  good  tenant.  Surely  he 
can't,  if  he  puts  his  land  so  high  _  that  the 
tenant  cannot  make  a  living  for  his  family. 
If  we  can't  trust  our  hired  man  with  our  social 
life  and  associate  with  him,  how  do  we_  expect 
the  hired  man  to  take  an  interest  in  his  work 
for  us?  If  the  farmer  would  not  allow  his 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  so  dear  to  him 
to  associate  with  the  hired  help,  how  long  would 
he  keep  help?  The  hired  man  would  say  at 
once:  "If  your  sons  and  daughters  are  too 
good  to  associate  with  me,  I  am  too  good  to 

! associate  with  your  hogs  and  horses."  Would 
it  not  be  reasonable? — A  Reader,  Colorado. 


Angry  With  Indignation 

In  the  last  issue  of  American  Farming  your 
David  Clayborn  asks,  "Where  shall  the  hired 
man  dine?"  It  is  a  question  asked  by  many 
employers,  especially  farmers.  They  think  that 
the  hired  man  does  not  belong  to  the  human 
race;  they  simply  take  him  for  a  beast  of  bur- 
den. Yes,  he  belongs  to  the  beast  of  burden — 
the  long-eared  ones.  Mr.  Employer  forgets  that 
the  hired  hand  is  the  one  that  makes  the  money 
for  him.  Here  in  my  neighborhood  are  large 
farmers;  they  hire  a  tew  men  when  they  need 
them  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  and 
they  work  them  from  12  to  16  hours  a  day. 
That  is  why  they  can  work  such  lar^e  farms 
and  ride  around  every  day  in  automobiles,  and 
also  why  the  hired  man  never  gets  enough 
to  get  a  start.  And  another  thing  I  have  never 
met  a  more  fitly  minded  prude  than  I  have 
met  here  in  the  country.  It  makes  me  angry 
with  indignation. — Henry  G.  Mevers,  Missouri. 


"BRITZ,     OF  HEADQUARTERS" 

was  a  remarkable  chap — quiet,  unas- 
suming and  unpretentious,  but  he 
Scnew  people,  and  was  a  wonderful 
iudge  of  human  nature. 

His  share  in  theg  reat  Maharanee 
Diamond  mystery  is  a  fine  story  in  it- 
self. This  thrilling  tale,  linking  the 
Far  East  and  its  mysterious  ways  with 
the  new  world  of  the  West — with  the 
charming  love  story  weaving  through 
the  tangle — will  hold  the  interest  of 
readers  from  start  to  finish. 

The  story  will  start  in  an  early  issue 
and  run  continuously  thereafter  until 
I'ompleted.    Watch  for  it. 


Gold-Silver-Nickel 


and  METAL 
PLATING 

$50  <^  Week — Gents  or  Ladies,  at  home  or 
traveliDg,  taking  order*,  using  and  selling 
Prof.  Gray*B  Platers.    Platea  watches, 
jewelry,  tableware,  bicycles,  &c.  No  expe* 
perlence;  heary  plate;  modern  method! ; 
guaranteed.    We  do  plating,  manafacture 
outfits,  all  aizes.    Teach  the  art.  Ootflts 
complete,  all  toola,  lathea,  materials, 
ready  for  uae.   No  toyi.   Secrets,  for- 
malse,  teatimonialB,  aamplea  FREE. 
GRAY  &  CO.  Plattne  Works, 
815tira7  BMd'g,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Guaranteed  Rupture  Holder 
On  60  Days  Trial 

Won't  Cost  You  a  Cent  if  The  Two  Months 
Test  Doesn't  Prove  AH  Our  Claims 

Yoa  can  make  a  thorough  60  day  test  of  this  guaranteed 
rupture  holder  without  having  to  risk  a  single  cent.  "We'll 
make  one  especially  for  your  case  and  let  you  see  for  your- 
self how  it  takes  all  the  misery  out  of  being  ruptured. 


Away  with  Leg-Strap 
and  Spring  Trusses 


So  far  as  we  know,  our  guaranteed 
rupture  holder  Is  the  only  thing  of 
any  kind  for  rupture  that  yon  can 
get  on  60  days  trial— the  only  thing 
we  know  of  good  enough  to  stand  such  a  long  and  thor- 
ough test.  It's  the  famous  Cluthe,  made  on  an  absolutely 
new  principle— has  18  patented  features.  Self-adjusting. 
Does  away  with  the  misery  of  wearing  belts,  leg-straps 
and  springs.  Guaranteed  to  hold  at  all  times — Including 
when  you  are  working,  talcing  a  bath,  etc-  Has  cured  In 
case  after  case  that  seemed  hopeless. 

Write  for  Free  Book  of  Advlco—CIoth-bonnd,  104  pages. 
Explains  the  dangers  of  operation.  Shows  just  what's 
wTODg  with  elastic  and  spring  trusses,  and  why  drugstores 
should  no  more  be  allowed  to  fit  trusses  than  to  perform 
operations.  Exposes  the  humbugs.  Shows  how  old-fash- 
ioned worthless  trusses  are  sold  under  false  and  mislead- 
ing names.  Tells  all  about  the  care  and  attention  we  give 
yon.  Endorsements  from  over  5.000  people,  including  physi- 
cians. Write  today — find  out  how  you  can  prove  every  word 
we  say  by  making  a  60-day  test  without  risking  a  penny. 
Box712-Cluthe  Co.,  125  E.  23d  St,  New  York  City 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

-DROOKS'  APPLIANCE 
the  modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  b  e 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Pat.  Sept.  10,  1901.  Cat- 
alogue  and  measure 
blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1729  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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THIS  BIG,  3i  FOOT 

TELESCOPE 

This  is  a  real  teloscope  'and  not  • 
worthless  toy.  It  is  made  by  one  ol 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  Europe- 
When  closed,  as  shovn  In  plctareu 
the  telescope  Is  12  inches  long  ana 
has  a  circumference  of  inchef. 
When  all  6  sections  are  pulled  out 
the  full  len^  is  over  3K  feet.  It  !« 
built  of  the  best  materials,  brua 
bound  throughout.  We  furnish  witli 
each  telescope  a  eolar  eye  piece  for 
use  in  studying  the  Bun  and  the  solat 
eclipses. Eye  piece  can  also  be  used  aa 
a  magnifying  glass  to  detect  insects 
or  germs  in  plants  or  vegetables. 

Powerful  Lenses 
5  to  10  Mile  Range 

The  lenses  In  this  telescope  ara 
carefully  ground  and  correctly  ad- 
Jasted  by  experts.  See  objects  milel 
away.  Farmer  said  he  could  count 
the  windows  and  tell  the  colors  of  a 
house  7  miles  away  and  could  study 
objects  10  miles  away  which  vera 
Invisible  to  the  nalced  eye.  Absoluta 
Decessity  for  farmers  and  ranch  men. 
They  can  keep  their  eyes  on  the  cat* 
tie,  horses  or  men  when  far  distant; 

Our  Offer!!  3we^wi.' 

of  these  big  telescopes  free  and 
prepaid  to  all  who  send  $i  to 
pay  for  4  new  subscriptions  to 
American  Farming  at  25c  per  year 
and  10c  extra  for  postage.  Or  send 
$1  to  pay  for  new  subscription  to 
American  Farming  for  six  years) 
and  enclose  10c  extra  ($1.10  in  all 
and  receive  telescope  free  and 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  pi  ease  you 
in  every  way  or  money  refunded. 
AMERICAN  FARMING 
537  S.  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 


W.  Twinty-Third  St.  and  BcTentb  Ats. 
NEW  YORK 
The  FIi«pr»o<  Hotel  o<  New  Tork 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  All  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

SOO  Rooms  400  B^ths 

EOOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
Sl.OO  and  tUO  Two  Pereoos.  t2.00  and  12.60 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 
One  Fenon,  $2.00  Two  Pereoiu,  t3.00 

SniTEa-PARLOR.  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 
$3.00  and  Up 

Throe  minotea  from  PennsylTania  Station,  ten  minotet 
from  Grand  Central  Station.    Within  convenient  walking 
distanoe  of  shopping  and  theatre  districts.    Nearest  hotel 
to  the  steamship  piers  and  to  the  railway  terminals. 
Restaurant  a  la  carte  and  table  d'hote 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
Nm>  eolomd  man  of  Nra  Tork  mint  (res 


How  Much 

Are  Eggs  Worth? 


YOU  MAY  BE  GETTING  too  lit- 
tle or  too  much  for  the  eggs  you 
take  to  market.  Do  you  know? 
Purdue  University  has  created  a 
standard  for  eggs.  It  grades  them  by  size,  color  and  shape.  D.  E. 
Hale,  our  editor,  went  to  Purdue  to  study  their  system.  He  is  telling 
our  readers  all  about  it  in  a  series  of  articles.  Don't  miss  them. 
Send  ten  cents  today  for  a  3  months'  Trial  Subscription.  You'll  get 
a  dollar's  worth.    Send  stamps  or  coin  in  a  letter  at  our  risk. 

Big  Four  Successful  Poultry  Journal,  Desk  7,  Chicago 


Solve  This  Puzzle  and  Win  a  Prize 


Here  are  seven  sheep  in  a  pen.  By  draw- 
ing three  straight  lines  you  can  put  each  one  in 
a  pen  by  himself.  If  you  can  do  this  we  will 
send  you  as  a  prize,  a  packet  of  five  beautifully 
embossed  postcards  lithographed  in  rich  colors, 
and  also  a  certificate  of  entry  in  our  grand  coQ- 
test  for  a  Ford  Automobile.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  enclose  a  two  cent  stamp  in  your  letter  to 
pay  postage  and  cost  of  mailing. 

Ford  Auto  Given  Away 

Remember  the  Ford  will  absolutely  be  given 
away  at  the  close  of  the  grand  contest.  In  case  of 
a  tie  a  Ford  will  be  ?iven  to  each  person  so 
tied.  Send  at  once  so  you  can  be  entered  in  this 
great  contest.    Full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

PEOPLE'S  CO..  505  Popular  Bldg..  Des  Holnes.  Iowa 
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This  Pony  Free 


*'QUEEN" 

<</^UEEN"  Is  the  cut- 
»<  est  little  Shetland 
Pony  we  ever  gave  away. 
The  ony  Editor  who  has 
alrea  dy  selected  over  300 
prize  Ponies  picked  her 
out  of  a  choice  ol  several 
hundred  ponies.  "Queen" 
with  her  beautiful  brown 
silky  coat  looks  just  as 
pretty  as  a  picture.  No- 
tice how  she  holds  her 
bead  I  ike  the  little  queen 
she  is.  And  she  is  Just  as 
good  as  she  is  pretty. 
"Queen"  is  about  42  in- 
ches high  and  weighs 
around  300  pounds.  Hit- 
ched to  her  nobby  pony 
buggy  which  we  give  with 
her  she  steps  right  Into 
the  breast  collar  with  her 
wide  Sheltle  chest  and  will 
haul  you  and  all  your  boy 
and  girl  friends  that  can 
pile  In  up  bill  and  down 
i  ust  about  as  fast  as  most 
big  horses.  Then  If  when 
you  get  her  you  want  to 
take  a  canter  across  the 
nelds  and  through  the 
woods,  just  slip  on  her 
beautiful  Indian  Horse 
hair  bridle  and  tighten  up 
the  dandy  saddle  (which 
we  send  too)  and  oO  you 
go  to  walk,  trot  or  canter 
for  the  jolllest  sort  of  a 
horseback  ride. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  OR  SOME 
OTHER  BOY  OR  GIRL  THIS 
PONY  WITH  COMPLETE  OUTFIT 


Send  Us  Your  Name  Today 

If  You  Want  to  Own  "Queen" 


THE  OUTFIT 


WE  pride  ourselves  on 
the  kind  of  pony  out- 
fits we  give  away  with  our 
Shetland  Po  n  ies .  We 
wouldn't  want  to  give 
you  such  a  classy  pony 
unless  we  also  send  you 
the  best  kind  of  an  outfit 
to  go  with  her.  We  send 
just  the  nicest  kind  of  a 
four  wheeled  pon\  buggy 
one  that  "Queen"  can 
pull  easiest  and  one  that 
you  and  also  your  father 
and  mother  can  ride  in 
most  comfortably.  The 
harness  too  sets  off 
"Queen"  to  best  ad- 
vantage and  la  a  real 
Shetland  Pony  harness. 
And  we  want  to  tell  you 
about  the  wonderful  In- 
dian horse  hair  riding 
bridle.  Don't  believe 
you  ever  In  all  your  life 
saw  such  a  pretty  bridle. 
It  Is  woven  especially  for 
us  by  an  old  cowboy  at 
Deer  Lodge,  Montana, 
out  of  beautifully 
colored  horse  hair,  red, 
blue,  yellow,  white  and 
black,  woven  Into  remark- 
able Indian  designs  and 
mounted  with  colored 
ro:>etles  and  horse  bair 
reins  ending  in  a  real 
cowboy  quirt.  If  you 
want  us  to  send  yoa 
"Queen"  you  must  send 
us  yotn^-hame  and  ad- 
dress right  away. 


As  Boon  aa  we  hear  from  you  we  will  tell  you  how  to  go  ahead  to  get  "Queen"  for  your  own.  Our  wonderful  Pony  Club  is  known  all  over  the  country  be- 
cause it  gives  Shetland  Ponies  to  boys  and  girls  and  you  can  have  one  of  these  ponies  as  well  as  any  other  child.  Don't  let  anyone  persuade  you  that 
you  cannot  get  beautiful  little  "Queen"  and  her  outfit  because  our  plan  of  giving  away  ponies  is  different  from  others.  The  fact  that  we  have  already  given 
312  ponies  to  312  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  United  States,  from  the  state  of  Vermont  to  the  state  of  California,  many  going  over  ISOO  miles  from  St.  Paul, 
is  proof  that  we  give  ponies  away.  The  postmaster  or  banker  in  your  town  knows  that  the  Webb  Publishing  Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  who  have 
been  in  business  over  30  years,  is  one  of  the  largest  publishing  firms  in  the  United  States  and  can  afford  to  give  away  ponies  to  boya  and  girls  to  advertise  out., 
papera.  We  never  heard  of  one  of  the  312  boya  and  girls  until  they  wrote  us  they  wanted  a  pony  and  that  ia  why  you  must  send  ua  your  name  and  addrei^' 
at  once  if  you  want  ua  to  send  you  "Queen"  and  her  dandy  outfit. 


T  A 


We  Have  Given  Away  312  Ponies 

Here  are  the  Names  of  a  few  of  our  312  Lucky  Pony  Winners 


"Cyclone,"  Raymond  L.  Hild,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

'Brewster,"  Paul  D.  Simms,  Custer  Co.,  Neb. 
"Dud,"  Margaret  Centner,  Krie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'Pearl,"  Henry  Mullenin,  Drake  Co.,  Ohio 
''Roger"  Ruth  Wakefield,  Faulk  Co.,  So.  Dak. 


"Nip."  Gerald  Kingen,  Stark  Co.,  III.  "Bustler,"  Jeanette  McCown,  Fjoyd  Co.,  Ind. 

"Jumbo,"  .\ddi3on  Barber,  Barry  Co.,  MIeh.        "Wallle,"  Victor  Harris,  Ashland  Co.,  Wis. 
"Twinkle,"  Luther  Arnold,  Jr.  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mlnn."Bobln"  Fenton  Brannon,  Meade  Co.,  Hans. 
"Zip"  Ella  FuUam,  Randolph  Co.,  Vermont  "Pedro,"  Harold  H.  Hodgin,  Atchison  Co.,  Mo. 

"Pat,"  Flossie  Meredith,  Jasper  Co.,  Iowa.  "Marmalade,"  C.  A.  Andreas,S.BernardinoCo.,C»l.; 


Notice  we  print  the  names  of  15  of  our  312  Lucky  Pony  Winners,  which  we  wouldn't  have  done  if  it  were  not  true  that  we  give  away  real  live  Shetlan 
Ponies.    We  haven't  room  to  print  the  names  of  our  whole  312  Lucky  Pony  Winners,  but  we  will  send  them  to  you  just  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  you.  Possibly 
aome  of  these  312  Lucky  Pony  Winners  live  in  your  county  or  a  county  near  you  and,  if  so,  you  probably  know  them  because  our  Lucky  Pony  Winners 
the  best  known  children  in  their  locality.    However,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  where  you  live;  if  you  send  us  your  name  and  are  the  lucky  child  to 
"Queen"  she  and  her  whole  outfit  will  be  shipped  without  one  cent  of  cost  to  you.   If  you  send  us  your  name  the  day  you  read  thia,  we  will  aend  you  1 
votes  for  "Queen"  and  a  big  surprise  that  will  double  your  chances  of  getting  a  Shetland  Pony. 


—  —  —  mCul  Out  and  Sign  this  Coupon' 
ot  Copy  on  a  Postal  Card  and  Mail  Today 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  PONY  CLUB, 
595  Webb  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  Certificate  of  Entry,  and  pictures  ol 
"Queen"  and  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of  Shetland  Ponies. 
I  haven't  any  Shetland  Pony  and  want  to  own  "Queen." 


P.  O.. 


THIS  COUPON  IS  GOOD  FOR  1.000  VOTES  FOR  "QUEEN.' 


Each  Contestant  A  Prize  Winner 

All  contestants  will  surely  get  a  prize  of  their  own  choosing 
from  a  list  which  we  will  send  them.  Besides  the  Pony  Outflt 
and  Twentv-llve  Cirand  Prizes  we  shall  offer  Cold  Watches, 
Base  Ball  (")utata.  Gold  Bracelets.  Fishing  Outfits.  Fountain 
Pens.  Hand  Bags.  Flash  Lights,  Rifles.  Shot  Guns  and  dozens  ^ 
of  other  desirable  prizes.  If  you  become  an  enrolled  cooj . 
lestant  In  this  Pony  Contest  you  can't  lose.  But  don  t  let 
anyone  persuade  you  that  you  can't  win  "Queen"  because  you 
have  the  same  chance  as  any  other  child. 

Send  Your  Name  Today 

Our  ponies  are  given  away  so  quickly  that  you  will  stand  ■ 
better  chance  to  get  this  one  If  you  sit  right  down  and  writ/;  us 
a  letter  or  a  postal  card  or  send  the  coupon  opposite  filled  out 
with  your  name  and  address  (either  way  will  be  all  right). 
The  work  wc  require  you  to  do  to  become  a  contestant  for 
"Queen"  Is  something  that  any  boy  or  girl  who  could  drive  8 
pony  can  do  and  any  child  who  becomes  a  contestant  will  win 
a  fine  prize,  even  it  he  fails  to  win  "Queen"  which  Is  the  beat 
prize  of  all. 

ee'.Ye'rV.o"  THc  Farmcr's  Wife  Pony  Club  l^'X- 
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What  Besides  the  Blue  Ribbon  ? 


1 


IT  IS  a  proud  day  for  you  when  your  hogs 
carry  away  the  prizes  at  the  Fair.  But 
did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  what  else 
your  exhibition  stock  may  carry  back  to  the 
farm  from  the  show  pens  ? 

The  infection  of  hog  cholera  is  often  car- 
ried from  infected  fair   grounds  to  spread 


death  and  ruin  far  and  wide.  Even  though 
your  exhibition  stock  may  be  immune,  they 
may  transmit  the  infecting  germs  to  the  non- 
immune hogs  at  home.  There  is  only  one  safe 
course.  Make  all  your  hogs  immune  before  you 
take  your  chances  at  the  fair.  Have  your  vet- 
erinarian vaccinate  every  hog  on  yourplace  with 


B 


^i%ti'Hoa-CKoTer|a^Sgrunnw 


rrepared  only  at  the  Moreland  Biological  Farm 
United  States  Veterinary  License  No.  6 


Then  your  valuable  show  stock  can  come  and  go  without  danger  to  themselves  or  to  the 
herd  at  home.  Exposure  to  infected  pens  and  to  infected  hogs  will  not  make  you  pay  the 
price  of  a  siege  of  hog  cholera  in  return  for  the  blue  ribbons  you  may  win. 

Breeders  of  prize  stock  everywhere  are  taking  this  precaution  because  they  have  learned 
by  experience  that  Pitman-Moore  Serum  prevents  infection  from  hog  cholera  without  the  dan- 
gers of  abscesses  and  other  diseases  that  commonly  follow  the  administration  of  impure  serums. 

The  season  of  hog  cholera  follows  fast  after  the  season  of  County  Fairs  and  Harvest 
Homes.  Take  no  chances  but  have  your  hogs  vaccinated  now  with  Pitman-Moore  Serum. 
This  is  the  highest  priced  serum  on  the  market;  it  costs  more  to  produce;  it  costs  the  vet- 
erinarian more.  But  the  CERTAINTY  of  protection  and  safety  are  worth  far  more  to  you 
than  the  difference  in  the  cost. 

See  that  our  label  is  on  every  bottle. 

Write  today  for  our  book:  "Hogs  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Healthy**    It  is  FREE 

PITMAN-MOORE  COMPANY 

Harry  C.  Moore,  President 

Pharmaceutical  and  Biological  Chemists 
160  N.  Capitol  Avenue  Indianapohs,  Indiana 

Cable  Address;  Pilmorc  Indianapolis         Codes:  Western  Union,  Universal  and  Five- Letter  Editions 

Veterinarians:    Address  your  orders  to  nearest  distributor.    All  other  cor- 
respondence should  come  to  our  Indianapolis  Office. 
H  C  SwATZEB  Distributor,  J.  A.  Ollis,  Distributor,  Beebe  Biological  Laboratories,       Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Distributors, 

100  Maple  St.,  Dea  Moines,  la.  312  McCague  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  Distributors,  170  William  Street, 

Phone  Maple  1450  Telephone  Douglas  8673  Lowry  Annex,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  New  York  City 
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THE  Inevitable  Farm  Tractor 


By  Glenn  G.  Hayes,  Elditor 


"THE  MAN  WITH  THE 

HOE"  -from  Millet 


THE  great  majority  of  American 
farms  are  under-powered.  0ur 
greatest  need  is  for  more  pulling  force 
— energy  which  we  can  use  to  do  the 
heavy  work.  Until  the  American 
farmer  can 
apply  every 
ounce  of 
power  needed 
to  do  every 
farm  opera- 
t  i  o  n  in  the 
best  possible 
way  he  can 
not  show  his 
true  great- 
ness. He 
never  has 
been  able  to 
show  the  best 
that  is  in  him,  simply  because  he  lacked 
the  engine  to  do  thorough  work  in 
every  job.  The  inspiring  part,  how- 
ever, is  that  he  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing toward  adequate  power,  and  at 
each  step  he  has  proved  that  every  in- 
crease of  power  which  he  could  apply 
to  his  farm  work  mean  increased  effi- 
ciency. 

They  used  to  call  the  power  in  farm 
production  the  man  with  the  hoe.  In- 
vention came  to  his  rescue  and  he  was 
able  to  hitch  horses  to  his  implements. 
What  a  marvelous  change  was  that! 
It  straightened  his  back  and  lighted 
his  eye;  it  enabled  him  to  till  acres 
where  before  patches  were  his  limit; 
it  replaced  drudgery  with  enjoyable 
labor;  it  made  of  a  peasant  a  granger 
who  could  rule  the  nations.  And  now 
in  this  very  day  comes  the  mightiest 
aid  which  the  farmer  has  known  since 
he  dropped  the  sickle  for  the  reaper. 
It  is  the  farm  tractor.  In  many  ways 
the  tractor  is  destined  to  do  as  much 
for  the  present-day  farmer  as  the  pre- 
vious era  of  invention  did  for  "the 
man  with  the  hoe." 

Efficient  farming  has  come  to  be 
chiefly  a  matter  of  sufficient  power  and 
of  proper  implements.  It  is  a  business 
requiring  a  business  organization  and 
a  business  equipment.  The  farm  is  a 
factory,  a  food  factory,  and  the  installa- 


tion of  labor-saving  equipment  and 
high-power  machinery  brings  increased 
profits  to  the  management.-  A  careful 
study  of  the  problem  leads  one  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  small 
farm  tractor  is  necessary  equipment  on 
the  average  American  farm.  We  all 
have  prejudices.  Most  farmers  are 
naturally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
horse  and  against  the  tractor;  it  is 
history  repeating  itself,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  locomotive,  the  improvements  in 
spinning,  the  bicycle,  and  the  automo- 
bile. The  tractor  advocate  must  realize 
that  his  chief  battle  is  to  overcome 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  horse.  Men 
love  their  horses;  I  love  them.  But 
just  the  same,  when  we  get  a  new 
engine  which  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
the  heavy  farm  work  more  econom- 
ically and  better  than  the  horse-engine 
can,  we  should  refuse  to  be  blinded  by 
prejudice.  Both  horse  and  tractor 
should  have  a  fair,  square  deal;  the 
farmer  should  consider  both  with  open 
mind,  and  if  he  does  he  will  condemn 
neither.  What  he  will  do  is  this:  Re- 
place the  poor  horses  and  the  "extra" 
horse  with  a  tractor.  If  the  tractor 
will  drive  the  skates  and  plugs  off  the 
average  farm  as  it  comes  in,  that  in 
itself  will  be  a  blessing. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  coming 
of  the  small  tractor  to  the  average 
American  farm  will  eventually  mean 
more  or  less  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
entire  plant.  The  replanning  will  be 
for  efficiency's  sake,  and  that  sort  of 
change  is  always  good  for  us.  Cross 
fences  will  be  taken  out  and  our  fields 
will  be  fashioned  into  long  rectangle 
fields.  A  crop  rotation  will  be  worked 
out  so  that  the  tractor  will  be  kept 
busy  every  day  of  the  year,  and  per- 
haps at  night.  Fence-rows  will  be 
cleaned,  ditches  filled,  stumps  pulled, 
thickets  cleared,  roads  repaired,  hitches 
adapted,  plow-beams  lowered,  pulleys 
rigged;  in  fact,  the  farm  will  _  be 
equipped  for  the  economical  applica- 
tion of  tractor  power  in  every  possible 
way.  All  the  changes,  of  course,  will 
have  a  large  effect  on  the  entire 
economics  and  sociology  of  the  farm. 


What  are  some  of  the  indications  that 
we  are  approaching  the  tractor  age  in 
American  farming?  The  first  is  the 
practical  tractor  of  today  itself,  at  work 
in  the  field.  It  is  efficient  and  there- 
fore pays  handsomely. 

The  efficiency  of  the  small  farm 
tractor  is  based  on  the  latter-day  de- 
signers' close  attention  to  several  fun- 
damentals. 

As  a  machine  the  engine  has  been 


THE    ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
SPEAKS. 

Hon.  Carl  Vrooman  is  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States.  His  opinions  are  heeded.  He 
is  a  farmer  himself  and  has  made 
thousand-acre  combelt  farms  pay 
handsomely.  Mr.  Vrooman  expresses 
his  faith  in  the  farm  tractor  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  tractor  industry  is  undobtedly 
just  in  its  infancy.  It  is  destined  to 
become  a  more  and  more  important 
factor  in  American  agriculture  as  the 
years  go  by.  Many  improvements  have 
been  made  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  many  other  improve- 
ments can  be  looked  for  in  the  near 
future.  Therefore,  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  possibilities  of  the  tractor 
as  a  means  of  helping  to  build  up  a 
new  and  more  successful  agriculture  in 
America." 


improved  so  that  the  amounts  of  gaso- 
line and  oil  required  to  run  it  are  sur- 
prisingly  small,  especially  to  a  man 
who  is  familiar  with  the  older  types. 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


"Every  year  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  we 
have  had  some  new  type  of  tractor  working  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  under  our  conditions. .  We 
have  tried  out  practically  every  type  of  tractor  made 
and  have  therefore  had  considerable  experience  with 
them.  We  have  never  found  it  advisable,  however,  to 
publish  anything  on  the  use  of  the  tractor.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  the  tractor  is  here  to  stay  and  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  very  short  time  until  all  of  the  farmers 
will  pealiz-e  its  value.  This  year  marks  the  first  big  step 
forward  in  tractor  development.  All  farmers  are  inter- 
ested in  it  and  even  it  they  are  not  going  to  buy  they 
are  beginning  to  study  the  situation. — Professor  F.  M. 
WTilte,  University  of  Wisconsin." 


"We  are  recommending  tractors  to  the  farmers  of  our 
state  in  a  conservative  manner.  I  believe  heartily  that 
the  proper  size  of  tractor  on  the  proper  size  of  farm 
and  properly  managed  and  taken  care  of,  is  certainly 
a  moneymaker  and  a  money-saving  proposition.  I  have 
been  trying  to  loolc  at  the  matter  in  a  sane  and  practical 
way  from  the  farmer's  own  standpoint.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  tractor  cannot  compete  with  horses  for  light 
work  on  the  farm,  such  as  cultivating  corn,  pulling  mow- 
ers, hay-rakes,  and  such  work;  that  its  field  is  distinctly 
that  of  plowing  and  discing,  harrowing  and  other  soil 
operations  where  its  use  will  save  not  only  time  but  cut 
down  the  help  required  to  operate  machinery. — Professor 
I.  W.  Dickerson,  University  of  Illinois." 
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WE  FARMERS  work  too  hard.  I 
do  not  have  to  prove  it;  I  ad- 
mit it.  I  know  that  it  sounds 
sort  of  bombastic  for  me  to  declare 
that  I  work  too  hard,  and  perhaps  no- 
body else  about  our  house  is  aware  of 
it,  but  I  know  that  it  is  true.  It's  dif- 
ferent with  the  boys,  they  like  to  work, 
and  a  day's  work  almost  every  day  does 
them  a  heap  of  good.  What  I  mean  is 
that  we  work  at  our  work  too  long  at 
a  stretch — most  of  us.  If  we  would 
put  in  more  of  the  spice  of  recreation 
the  whole  mess  would  be  better.  And 
we'd  get  more  done! 

What  farmer  who  reads  this  has  not 
put  in  many  a  day  about  like  this?  Get 
up  ahead  of  the  sun.  Start  the  fire.  Go 
to  the  stable  and  feed.  Milk.  Curry 
and  harness  the  horses.  Breakfast.  To 
the  fields  and  at  it.  Knock  off  about 
11:30  for  dinner.  Gulp  it  down.  Back 
to  the  field  before  your  neighbor. 
Work  till  sundown.  Home.  Chores. 
Supper.  More  chores.  Done  for  the 
day.  Too  tired  to  talk,  read  or  be 
pleasant.  Roll  into  bed  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  do  the  same  thing  tomorrow! 

I  used  to  follow  a  program  like  that 
— when  all  my  summers  were  taken  up 
frantically  trying  to  raise  enough  corn 
to  feed  a  bunch  of  steers  in  winter, 
but  no  more.  It  doesn't  pay.  There 
may  be  a  little  money  in  it,  but  there  is 
no  life.  And  why  should  a  man  be  a 
farmer  if  he  can't  live  and  live  fully 
while  he's  at  it.  It  is  the  only  glad 
life  he'll  get,  here  on  the  farm.  This 
making  a  pile  of  money  so  as  to  move 
to  town  and  "enjoy"  life  when  you  are 
too  old  or  feeble  or  set  in  your  ways 
to  know  what  enjoyment  is,  is  the 
rankest  failure  yet — a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  Sometimes  I  think  that  no  man 
should  have  more  land  than  he  can 
tend  well  and  easily  with  his  own 
hands,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and 
family.  Let  him  build  thereon  a  beau- 
tiful home — beautiful  homes  are  not  the 
costly  ones  so  much  as  the  clean  and 
tastefully  natural  ones — and  be  con- 
tent. He'd  make  some  money,  but  not 
enough  to  hurt  him.  He  would  have 
every  comfort.  He  would  have  time  to 
read  and  think  and  talk  and  love  and 
grow.  He  could  have  about  everything 
a  man  needs  for  happiness;  and  why 
do  we  all  haste  about  to  make  money, 
but  for  the  reason  that  we  think  it  will 
buy  happiness? 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  away 
from  your  work  is  to  up  and  go  to 
the  fair — local  fair,  church  fair,  county 
fair,  colt  show,  horse  show,  state  fair, 
interstate  fair,  national  fair — any  kind. 
It  takes  a  man  away  from  his  daily 
labor;  it  lifts  him  out  of  himself; 
it  gives  him  ideas  and  inspiration  to 
toil  better  when  he  gets  back.  That's 
why  I  go;  I  like  to,  better  than  to  a 
circus.  Most  fairs  are  part  circus  any- 
how, but  in  the  good  fairs  it  is  the 
smaller  part.  The  best  fairs  are 
schools.  In  my  mind  they  are  among 
the  farmer's  best  schools.  For  that 
reason  fairs  should  be  free  like  the 
schools,  just  as  they  have  made  the 
state  fair  out  at  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

At  our  house  we  try  to  take  in  every- 
thing that  comes  along.  Sometimes  we 
get  took  in,  too,  but  that  is  mostly 
when  I'm  not  along,  because  I'm  too 
busy  with  my  work!  But  in  general 
fair-going  pays.  If  your  own  fair  is 
not  worth  going  to,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  hold  of  it  and  make  it  a  good 
fair.  Get  your  hand  in.  I  built  up  a 
fine  cattle  deparment  at  our  county 
fair  once  before  the  county  seat  poli- 
ticians got  me  kicked  off  the  board. 

We  all  go  to  the  fair  at  our  house 
and    the    automobile    really    needs  a 
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trailer  to  carry  our  crowd  comfortably. 
But  no  one  ought  to  expect  perfect 
transportation  when  he's  going  to  the 
fair.  Our  boys  go  in  to  the  county  fair 
the  day  before  in  the  big  wagon,  lead- 
ing the  colts  they've  groomed,  and 
maybe  an.  extra  likely  calf,  and  hauling 
all  the  other  stuff  we  have  entered:  pigs, 
lambs,  fowls,  quilts,  and  jelly;  maybe 
a  squash,  some  corn  and  all  that  fluffy, 
gauzey  lacey,  stuff  that  the  women  hang 
around  in  art  halls,  etc.  Now  I'll  bet 
someone  will  wonder  what  the  Lovely 
Lady  takes.  Guess?  Just  one  thing, 
and  every  year  the  same  thing.  One 
loaf  of  salt-rising  bread.  They  can't 
beat  her.  And  that's  more  than  I  can 
say  for  myself.  The  calf  is  mine.  The 
boys  take  care  of  it  for  me,  but  I 
taught  them  how,  and  I  always  show  it 
myself.  And  sometimes  when  I  do  get 
beat  they  can  find  more  excuses  for 
me  than  I  ever  could  think  up  for  my- 
self. 

We  all  show  something.  Every  one 
at  our  house  has  his  or  her  special  in- 
terest and  we  do  our  best  to  display  it 
at  fair  time.  It  does  us  heaps  of  good. 
It  makes  us  enthusiastic.  It  keeps  us 
on  edge.  It  makes  us  seek  the  latest 
advice  in  growing  and  fitting  or  mak- 
ing and  presenting  our  stuff.  It  makes 
sportsmen  of  us  all.  Win  or  lose,  we're 
happy  in  having  done  the  best  we  can. 
If  our  neighbors  "clean"  us  we  con- 
gratulate them;  if  we  get  the  blue  rib- 
bons we're  glad  to  have  everyone  know 
it.  I  doubt  if  anyone  can  get  as  much 
real  benefit  out  of  the  fair  as  the  man 
who  shows  something.  Every  farmer 
with  pride  in  his  work  ought  to  be 
proud  to  get  beat  on  the  results,  if 
there  is  anywhere  anyone  who  can 
do  it. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  careful 
about,  however.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  heart-rending  than  to  come 
home  with  a  pen  of  prize  pigs — porkers 
that  have  won  blue  ribbons  over  your 
neighbor's  especially  prized  stock — and 
have  them  die  of  cholera.  That  is  an 
old  story.  I  was  at  one  state  fair  last 
year  where  cholera  broke  out  before 
the  showing  had  been  completed. 
Those  who  had  vaccinated  their  herds 
with  anti-hog  cholera  serum  before 
they  left  home  were  safe.  The  others 
suffered  great  loss.  There  is  no  sense 
in  having  cholera  losses  nowadays. 
Just  as  vaccination  has  robbed  small- 
pox of  its  terrors,  so  has  serum  given 
man  the  upper  hand  of  swine  plague. 

At  the  fair  the  stockman  should  also 
remember  that  his  cows  can  contract 
tuberculosis,  his  horses  glanders,  his 
sheep  scabies,  etc. 

After  all,  there  is  only  one  excuse 
why  a  man  should  go  to  the  fair,  and 
that  is  to  learn  something.  If  he  can- 
not do  that  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere.  It  may  be  with  the  fair  or 
it  may  be  with  the  man.  The  agricul- 
tural fair  is  a  mighty  teacher  and  its 
possibilities  in  educating  toward  bet- 
ter farming  have  only  been  touched  or 
sounded.  Exhibits  can  be  arranged  to 
instruct  farm  folks  on  every  phase  of 
farming.  The  men  can  learn  about  the 
improved  breeds  of  all  kinds  of  live 


stock,  about  the  latest  in  machinery, 
about  crop  selection  and  production, 
from  seeding  to.  harvest,  about  fruits, 
and  everything.  The  women  can  learn 
about  new  household  appliances  of 
every  sort,  and  they  ought  to  have 
every  one  of  them  in  their  homes,  too. 
So  I  would  advise  any  young  farmer 
on  taking  his  family  to  a  good  fair  to 
leave  his  big  wallet  at  home,  or  in 
the  bank  where  it  belongs,  and  just  take 
his  little  pocketbook  full  of  small 
change.  Even  coming  home  from  the 
fair  with  a  little  money  in  your  pocket 
is  good  education. 

The  great  American  fair  is  valuable 
for  some  other  good  things  besides 
education.  For  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion, for  instance.  Folks  ought  to 
have  a  good  time,  else  the  fair  is  not 
entirely  successful.  It  always  makes 
me  smile  happily  to  see  the  good  clean 
sports  on  the  fair  ground.  But  some 
of  the  rottenness  that  has  crept  in 
on  some  fair-grounds  spoils  the  whole 
shooting-match;  kills  it  dead.  And  yet 
many  of  the  state  fairs  go  ahead,  year 
after  year,  tolerating  every  conceivable 
sort  of  fake  and  indecency  along  the 
reeking  midway.  I  declare  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  should  not  thus  be 
brazenly  set  aside  for  any  fair.  Gam- 
blers, liquor-sellers,  fakirs.  Orients 
dancers,  and  their  diabolical  ilk  should 
be  jailed  and  not  allowed  to  ply  thei 
insidious  and  nefarious  trade  on  coun^ 
try  folk.  The  American  farmer  is  toe 
far  above  all  this  to  longer  tolerate  the 
insult  to  his  decency  that  the  selling  qj 
a  fair  concession  to  a  licentious  exhibH 
tion  implies.  It  is  too  bad.  Decenfl 
folk  ought  to  be  protected.  Some  fair 
thank  goodness,  realize  this. 

Ask  questions.  That  is  the  way  to 
find  out  things.  A  fair  being  primarilj 
a  school  requires  study  if  one  is  to  ge 
the  greatest  good  out  of  it.  And 
think  that  the  most  effective  kind  ( 
study  is  the  same  method  that  ol( 
Socrates  used  on  the  Grecians — to  asl 
them  questions.  At  the  fair  I  ask  any^ 
body  that's  handy  about  anything 
want  to  know,  and  I  find  out  a  lot  o 
things.  Sometimes  I  find  out  a  gooi 
deal  more  than  I  want  to  know,  but 
don't  mind.  I  can  sort  it  over  in  m 
mind  and  keep  what  I  want.  And 
you  meet  a  real  smart  Alec,  it  w 
sharpen  your  own  wits  to  put  him 
his  proper  place. 

If  one  is  to  get  any  good  out  of  ttt 
stock  show  he  must  approach  it  sys- 
tematically.   He  must  watch  the  judgf 
ing  closely  and  should  have  a  cataloj 
so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  the  entriej 
as  well  as  to  know  their  breeding. 
He  may  place  the  animals  in  his  owl 
mind  and  if  he  does  not  agree  with  th< 
judge  that  official  may  be  asked  to  staU 
his  reasons.     Every  judge  should 
required  to  give  his  reasons  on  request, 
or,  perhaps,  voluntarily.   If  fairs  would 
adopt   such   a  rule   the  whole  show, 
would     have    its    educational  value 
greatly   increased.     But  if  a  farmer; 
hangs  about  the  ring  he  is  interested 
in  and  studies  the  showing  carefully^ 
he  will  get  the  knowledge  he  needs  to 
make  him  a  top-notch  farmer.    All  the 
best  philosophy  of  breeding  and  feed- 
ing and  fitting  and  managing  farm  ani- 
mals is  wrapped  up  in  the  showing  ex- 
hibition.   It  takes  a  little  digging  to  ■ 
get  it  out  under  the  present  system,  but 
it  is  there,  and  when  I  see  a  farmer 
about    the    ringside    with    a  catalog 
marked  full  of  notes  I  know  he  is  get- 
ting an  education. 

So  it  is  with  all  the  lessons  of  the 
fair.  They  are  there,  but  one  must  be 
keen  to  get  them.  That's  what  makes 
the  fair  school  worth  going  to.  Don't 
miss  anything  this  year.  Become  a 
part    of    our    great    American  fairS. 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

The  small  farm  tractor  is  here,  and  here  to  st<jy.  This 
because  it  has  proved  itself  so  useful  and  adaptable  as  to 
-pi      rp  become  indispensable 

J-  nC  1  r3,CLOr  on  many  a  farm.  The 

TriiimT^Konl-  bicycle  had  its  fight  for 

1  riUmpildllL  p,^j.g_    the  automobile 

ikewise,  and  go  back  far  enough  and  you  will  find  the 
liorse  looked  on  with  suspicion  when  he  attempted  to  push 
from  the  field  of  war  into  the  field  of  farming.  All  of 
ivhich  proves  that  there  is  no  stopping  the  popularity  of 
1  machine  economically  adapted  to  progressive  farming. 

The  farmer  who  shies  at  a  good  thing  merely  because 
it  is  new  gets  nothing  other  than  a  rougher  road  to  travel 
for  a  space.  He  should  consider  the  farm  tractor  with 
Dpen  mind.  The  average  man  is  proud  to  be  "not  the  first 
jy  whom  the  new  is  tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old 
iside."  Enough  tractors  have  been  tried  by  cornbelt 
('armers  to  fully  demonstrate  their  practicability.  Witness 
iJie  tractor  demonstrations — the  one  which  has  been  held  at 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  the  one  at  Champaign,  111.,  on  Aug.  3-6, 
the  one  at  Fremont,  Nebr.,  Aug.  9-14,  the  one  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  on  Aug.  17-20,  and  the  grand  finale  at  Bloom- 
ngton.  111.,  on  Aug.  23-28. 

Ask  the  man  who  has  used  the  modern  small  farm 
.factor.  Get  the  facts,  because  in  this  very  day  the  farm 
ractor  is  triumphant.   

iA  volume  on  agricultural  success:     Make  your  farm  famous  for 
something. 
It  is  not  good  business  to  lump  the  results  of  the  en- 
tire year's  operations  and  measure  progress  by  a  com- 
D      I  1  •  J  parison    of    the  total 

DOOKKCeping  and  farm    returns.  When 

Farm  Prnarp<?Q  profits,  large 

rdrm  rrogress  profits,   light  losses, 

leavy  losses,  and  "break  even"  transactions  are  all  bunched 
ogether  the  manager  is  totally  at  sea.  He  does  not  know 
vhat  operation  produced  good  results  or  what  yielded 
joorly.  He  does  not  know  where  to  branch  out  or  where 
o  retract.  He  can  not  build  a  scientifically  administered 
lor  sound  farming  business.  Keep  books  on  the  details, 
ind  be  fair  to  every  account.  Let  the  figures  tell  their 
)wn  story.  Then  it  is  your  job  to  get  at  the  work  behind 
he  figures  and  manage  it  for  greater  progress.  The  fig- 
ired  facts  are  the  farmer's  blueprints. 

Watch  your  goats.  The  packers  are  bidding  around  $5  per  bundred- 
veight  for  them. 


One  of  the  most  fruitful  movements  yet  inaugurated 
n  the  field  of  higher  agricultural  education  has  for  its 
 i.'        tJ'    U  sponsor    and  inventor 

cooperative  Higher  Alfred  vivian  of 

Education  5^'°  Sute  university 

Prof.  Vivian  has  not 
mly  proposed  the  scheme  but  he  has  it  in  actual  operation 
jn  Ohio  with  highly  gatifying  results.  He  was  called  all 
^he  way  to  San  Francisco  recently  to  tell  other  national 
,ducators  about  it.  This  Ohio  Idea  is  adapted  to  any 
i^ection  where  there  are  small  colleges,  and  small  colleges 
ire  peculiarly  institutions  which  grow  up  among  farm- 
ng  peoples.  The  plan  is  simple.  The  student  enters 
:ollege  in  one  of  the  small  schools,  such  as  are  main- 


tained  by  the  various  religious  denominations,  etc.  Dur- 
ing three  years  the  young  man  pursues  studies  falling  in 
the  pure  arts,  science  and  philosophy  realm — those  which 
have  been  regarded  as  the  cultural  subjects.  Having 
passed  these  successfully,  he  goes  the  next  year  to  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  state  university  and  enters  at 
once  into  the  courses  dealing  with  technical  agriculture. 
After  two  more  years  of  this  the  student  is  graduated 
and  receives  two  degrees — Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri- 
culture from  the  state  university  and  Bachelor  of  Arts 
from  his  "home  college."  This  is  the  sort  of  co-operation 
in  higher  agricultural  education  which  we  should  have  had 
long  ago.  It  has  legion  benefits  to  all  concerned.  It  gives 
more  efficient  education  at  less  cost.  _  It  is  a  man-making 
process,  making  the  kind  of  men  which  the  open  country 
needs.  Prof.  Vivian  has  proved  a  mighty  faith  by  a  great 
work.    His  plan  deserves  the  grateful  recognition  of  the 

agricultural  nation.   • 

Isn't  the  boating  fine  this  season?    Especially  down  some  of  our 


The  hustling  agricultural  agent  who  does  things  in 
Wabash  County,  Indiana,  is  V.  A.  Place.  In  a  recent 
-rj    1        .  Txri  report    he    says:  "A 

rulvenzerS  Wnere  number  of  farmers  wiU 

nrK/:>r#^'c  T  imf-cfrinp  limestone   in  this 

i  nere  s  i^imesione       county,  provided  we 

can  make  it  somewhat  convenient  for  them  to  get  it.  As 
we  have  many  ledges  of  it  along  the  Wabash  River,  I 
have  tried  to  interest  some  parties  in  installing  pulverizers. 
One  is  already  being  set  up  and  some  threshermen  are 
contemplating  purchasing  portable  crushers." 

Such  a  condition  can  be  duplicated  in  hundreds  of 
farming  sections.  The  land  needs  only  to  be  sweetened 
to  be  greatly  increased  in  productivity.  The  lime  is  right 
at  hand  in  the  native  limerock.  All  that  it  needs  is  crush- 
ing- .      .  ,. 

What  a  pity  that   every   community  in  limestone 

regions  can  not  have  a  V.  A.  Place  to  help  the  farrners  in- 
stall pulverizers  of  limestone,  thus  aiding  greatly  "in  mak- 
ing all  the  land  a  sweet  place." 

The  limestone  pulverizer  and  the  tractor  are  two  ma- 
chines that  fit  in  together  in  the  farm  scheme  about  like 
a  tenon  and  a  mortise  in  a  new  barn.  Together  they  have 
redeemed  many  a  sour  aud  sorry  place  and  made  it  grow 
bumper  crops. 

California  may  be  the  raisin  state.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us,  though, 
in  our  humble  way,  are  raisin'  all  we  can. 

Save  the  straw  stack.    It  belongs  to  your  land.  Re- 
turn it  there.    Most  American  soils  are  greatly  deficient 
-IT        J>     O    1  in  humus — organic  mat- 

ror  the  L,ana  S  oake        ter.    The  straw  stack 

Rnrn  Mr»  .Qfraw  ^   P'^^    °*  humus. 

DUrn  IMO  OiraW  spread    it    over  your 

poor  ground. 

Besides  its  humus  value,  a  straw  stack  from  a  good  20- 
acre  field  would  contain  about  $15  worth  of  actual  plant 
food.  Burn  the  stack  and  $72.75  goes  up  in  smoke.  You 
get  about  $2.25  worth  of  that  fertilizer  in  the  ashes.  There 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  burning  staw  stacks;  it  is  wast- 
ing good  money;  and  even  rich  farmers  need  good  money. 

Use  the  straw  for  bedding.  Make  it  into  manure  and 
return  it  carefully  to  your  fields  and  future  crops.  If 
you  have  not  animals  enough  this  year,  or  if  you  have 
other  bedding  closer,  or  cheaper,  haul  the  straw  out  and 
scatter  it  as  it  is.    Let  it  rot  a  bit  and  plow  it  under. 

Good  intentions  only  paved  one  road  that  we  ever  heard  of,  and 
it  is  not  fit  to  travel.    It  takes  work  to  build  hard  pikes. 


A  recent  bird  census  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  about  1  pair  of  our  feathered  friends 

to   the   acre.    This  is 

Bug-Eaters  Needed     ^^'\17  Z"'<?rS 

will  probably  not  be  all 
it  could  be  until  the  bird  population  is  considerably  in- 
creased. While  working  for  bigger  crops  of  wheat  and 
corn  and  hay  we  should  not  forget  the  crop  of  birds.  We 
have  need  for  the  extra  ones — for  bug-eating. 

The  reason  why  the  mule  is  so  highly  respected  is  because  he 
takes  such  careful  aim  before  he  kicks.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  persons,  etc.,  etc. 


We  hereby  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  American 
Association  of  Editors  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 

S^^»-.U,  periment  Stations  and 

imply  tor  hthCien-  adopt  for  use  in  these 
Cy's  Sake  columns  the  following 

ni-vv,  simplified  spelling  list 

of  12  words:  Tho,  thru,  altho,  thruout,  thoro,  thoroly, 
thorofare,  program,  prolong,  catalog,  pedagog,  decalog. 
Thirty-one  letters  are  saved.  These  words  are  spelled 
with  common-sense  simplicity  and  no  confusion  will  re- 
sult. We  hope  it  will  be  another  little  touch  tending  to 
stamp  American  Farming  as  the  advocate  of  the  new 
things  which  have  been  found  to  be  good. 
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The  Inevitable  Farm  Tractor 


It  Is  lloreThan  ATractor  It 
Does  More  Different  Kinds  Of 
&pmWorkThanAnyTrdctor  Built. 
Docs  Everythin^That  Horses  Do, 
hi  DoesltQuickenBetter^nd 
Cheaper  HasHeavy-Duty.  ^Cyl- 
inder Motor  X5pee3Tran5mi55ion 
HarJen^  Cutucars  InOil-TijktGse 
Backed  By  Strong  Guarantee. 
HERE  S  THE  CRAWLER 


It  Is  Spriniflountea-LetsThe 
Mule  Get  AToot Hold  Always. 
PacksThe  Ground  Less  Than  A 
Man  On  Any  Kind  Of^oil. 

N0TljrTi3 


Dees  All 
Study  Th€ 


ThcWork 
ftcluresMow 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


The  modern  tractor  is  simplicity 
itself.  I  know  that  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  can  operate  it  and 
do  almost  anything  with  it.     I  have 


One  Man  Mows  36  Acres 
a  Day 


One  Man  Culllvales  31 
Acres  a  Day 


Write  Foe  Full  Infoi-mat  i  on  -  Now 

c^OLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO. 

VVi^  BENTON  ST.       c^OLIET,  ILLINOIS 


"Traction  eng-ines  will  certainly  be  a  boon 
to  fanners  l>ecau»e  tliey  will  cnnble  them  to 
ilo  their  plowing:  early  in  the  fall.  They 
will  not  have  to  wait  until  the  fall  rains 
come  to  soften  the  Krouml  up  so  the.r  can 
u>e  teams.  .\notlier  tiling,  the  tractor  will 
encourage  deeper  tillage.  Tlie  small  size 
tractor,  from  5  to  15  horsepower  on  the  draw- 
bar, is  the  one  that  seems  to  command  the 
most  attention  from  farmers  in  our  state. 
Such  a  tractor  can  be  lined  proHtably  on  a 
farm  of  160  acres. — Prof.  E.  C.  Gee,  Texas 
.\gricultural  C«>llege." 

managed  one  myself,  so  the  statement 
need  be  qualified  no  further.  I  even 
ran  it  safely  over  a  ditch  that  a  team 
would  not  have  negotiated  easily. 
Skilled  labor  is  not  required;  the  ordi- 
nary hired  man  can  manage  it. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  work  most 
economically  even  the  small  tractor 
should  pull  three  bottoms  where  the 
plowing  is  ordinary.  There  is  suffi- 
cient power  on  the  drawbar  to  do  this, 
and  one  can  use  one,  two  or  three 
plows,  according  to  conditions. 

The  new  small  tractors  are  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  work.  They  are  really 
ideal  "dual-purpose  animals";  they  will 
pull  the  heaviest  of  implements  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road,  and  at  the  barn 
or  house  may  be  turned  into  stationary 
motors  with  belt  connection  to  any 
machine  which  needs  running,  from 
cream  separator  to  ensilage  cutter.  In 
order  to  be  perfectly  adaptable,  the 
center  of  gravity  must  be  low  so  that 
it  will  not  overturn  in  a  ticklish  place; 
the  front  wheels  must  be  large  enough 
to  take  a  ditch  easily,  £rtid  the  frame 
and  mechanism  must  be  constructed  so 
that  short  turning  is  possible  on  any 
occasion. 

The  modern  tractors  have  two  speeds 
forward,  one  for  heavy  and  one  for 
light  pulling,  and  a  reverse  easily  se- 
cured for  backing.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  makes  the  engine  about  as  agile 
as  a  horse;  indeed,  it  is  much  more 
serviceable  than  a  balky  horse  or  a 
clumsy  one. 

One  man  runs  both  the  tractor  and 
the  implement  it  pulls,  thus  saving  the 
labor  of  a  farm  hand  over  the  older 
types.    Indeed,  some  of  the  new  mod- 


els are  so  adjusted  that  the  engine  will 
keep  to  the  furrow  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  and  the  attendant 
may  ride  the  plows  and  clean  or  ad- 
just them  whenever  he  feels  like  it. 
The  belt  pulley  for  power  purposes, 
when  the  tractor  is  used  as  a  stationary 
engine,  is  operated  by  the  same  means 
as  when  one  is  riding  ahead  of  the 
plows.    Complications  are  eliminated.  * 

The  manufacturer  has  been  able  to| 
build  the  practical  farm  tractor  becausesi 
the  progressive  American  farmer  hUK 
rendered    him     honest  co-operation,! 

The  improved  farm  tractor  is  in<?l 
evitable,  as  I  see  it,  for  very  well-  ' 
defined  and  inescapable  reasons:  It 
will  enable  the  .A.merican  farmer  to  in- 
crease his  production,  to  lower  the  cost 
of  his  production,  to  raise  the  quality 
of  his  products,  and  it  will  have  a  beo- 
eficial  social  effect. 

By  the  aid  of  the  tractor  we  can  be- 
gin to  give  true  intensive  culture  ttf 
our  average  farms.  So  far  we  have 
merely  been  skimming  the  surface.  It  is 
time  that  we  began  to  farm  perpendic- 
ularly, to  plow  deep,  and  to  reap  the 
riches  that  lie  beneath  the  hardpan 
which  many  6f  us  have  permitted  to 
form  out  of  pity  for  sweating  horse- 
flesh. The  tractor  will  pull  a  deep- 
tilling  machine  easily,  which  meaQi 
going  down  a  foot  and  a  half  at  a 
plowing  and  opening  up  a  new  mine 
of  soil  fertility.  Or  it  will  enable  US' 
to  "break  up"  every  time  we  like  with- 
out fear  of  ruining  the  colts  at  the  job. 


"I  am  very  much  inten-sted  in  the  small 
tractor  and  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
but  that  it  liaN  a  place  on  the  farm.  I  hav* 
a  number  of  imiuiries  from  fariiiers  in  regard 
to  the  small  tractor  luid  I  am  talking  evMT 
advantage  to  get  reliable  Information  on  tM 
subject. — Professor  W.  A.  Boys,  District  Aglt- 
cultural  Agrent,  Itays,  Kan. 

With  the  tractor  a  man  can  plow  and 
harrow  at  the  same  time,  and  he  has 
power  enough  to  attach  the  seeder,  too, 
if  he  likes,  all  at  one  operation.  Thus 
the  essential  soil  moisture  is  saved  at 
once.  Then,  if  one  is  ambitious,  he 
can  plow  additional  acres;  raise  more 
things.  His  tractor  enables  him  to  do 
more  thoro  work,  and  on  time.  The 
"beauty"  of  the  tractor  is  that  the 
farmer  has  power  and  more  power 
which  he  can  call  on  without  fear, 
which  he  can  call  on  whether  the 
weather  is  hot  or  not,  day  or  night. 
He  can  plow  big  areas  in  a  few  days, 
and    harvest    them    likewise;    loss  «8 


"The  large  tractor  has  not  been  as  great  a  success  as  It  was  hoped  by  many  in  this  state. 
There  are  a  good  many  contributing  factors  which  have  been  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  these 
tractors,  'l  lie  ordinary  farmer  usually  finds  that  he  has  to  have  too  high  an  investment  In  a 
large  tractor  to  make  it  profltable  to  own  one  for  the  limited  amount  of  work  which  he  can 
do  on  a  moderate  sized  farm.  The  investment  in  the  small  tractor  is  getting  down  to  a  point 
where  It  is  possible  for  a  comparatively  small  farmer  to  invest  If  he  can  make  "jejl'' 
enough  farm  operations  to  make  it  pay.— Professor  K.  C.  Donehue,  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station." 
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minimized.  The  tractor  gives  him 
abundant  power  and  power  is  the  chief 
need  of  the  husbandman  in  increasing 
his  production  per  acre,  as  well  as  his 
acreage. 

The  tractor  can  lessen  the  unit  cost 
of  production.  It  easily  plows  an  acre 
for  75  cents.  Horses  can  scarcely  do 
it  for  twice  as  much.  The  tractor  may 
be  used  practically  continuously;  with 
a  fresh  man  and  a  headlight  it  coughs 
away  as  effectually  at  night  as  in  the 
daylight.    It  does  not  eat  when  it  is 


"The  advantage  of  a  light  weight  tractor, 
that  is,  a  tractor  weghing  2V2  tons,  has  stim- 
ulated interest  in  the  subject  and  a  nvunber 
of  farmers  are  seriously  considering  the  use 
of  such  a  tractor. — Professor  H.  C.  Ramsower, 
Ohio  State  University. 

idle.  The  overhead  charge  is  small. 
It  has  a  reserve  of  power  allowing  for 
the  attachment  of  additional  imple- 
ments. When  one  has,  say,  10  horse- 
power on  his  drawbar,  it  does  not  cost 
proportionately  as  high  to  add  two 
bottoms  and  plow  a  42-inch  furrow 
instead  of  a  14.  What  the  tractor 
really  does  is  to  place  into  the  hands 
of  one  man  the  reins  which  control  the 
work  of  10  to  12  horses.  That  means 
increased  efficiency  and  lowered  cost. 

When  a  farmer  can  raise  better  crops 
he  can  get  a  better  price.  It  is  the 
quality  profit.  Because  the  tractor  en- 
ables him  to  farm  more  thoroly,  more 
on  schedule,  and  more  easily,  he  can 
raise  crops  of  higher  quality. 

The  benefit  the  tractor  brings  to 
the  man  himself  is  subject  enough  for 
a  separate  article.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  it  adds  wonderfully  to  the 
attractiveness  of  agricultural  labor. 
The  farmer-mechanic  is  superior.  The 
hired  man  promoted  to  the  tractor 
works  with  renewed  pride.    And  as  for 


"There  is  a  very  strong  demand  for  the 
small  tractor  and  a  reliable  one  will  have  a 
large  place  in  our  agriculture.  A  large  num- 
ber have  been  put  into  use  the  last  two  sea- 
sons.— Professor  Alvin  Kezer,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 

the  boy,  what  farm  boy  has  not  a  pas- 
sion for  tinkering?  Let  him  run  the 
tractor  and  no  city's  most  gilded 
charms  could  unseat  him.  The  auto- 
mobile has  given  us  a  new  citizen  of 
the  world — the  American  farmer.  The 
tractor  is  merely  setting  the  automo- 
,  bile  idea  to  do  the  field  work.  The 
effect  on  the  man  will  be  tremendously 
uplifting.  For  that  reason — at  that 
alone — the  farm  tractor  is  inevitable. 

The  new  tractor  is  literally  a  ma- 
chine "of  parts" — universal  in  its  adap- 
tation to  farm  work.  It  will  plow  and 
harrow  and  drag  and  roll  the  seed  beds. 
It  will  seed  the  ground.  (One  farmer 
in  Iowa  attached  five  listers  to  his 
small  farm  tractor  and  so  planted  ten 
rows  of  corn  at  a  round.)  It  will  har- 
vest, pulling  binders,  mowers,  or  corn 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


The 

PARRETT 

All  Purpose  Tractor 

10  H.  P.  Draw  Bar 
20  H.  P.  Beit 


A  Simple,  Light,  Powerful, 
Efficient,  Economical  Tractor 
for  all  field  and  belt  work. 

This  sturdy  tractor  will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottom  plows — Disc  80  acres  per  day — 
Pull  two  binders  anywhere — Run  your 
threshing  machine,  ensilage  cutter  and 
do  all  your  work  better  in  less  time. 

Special  Parrett  Features 

Short  Turning  Space — Accessibility  of  all 
Parts — Self  Steering  when  Plowing — Two 
Speeds  Forward — One  Reverse — Direct 
Drive — Both  High  and  Low  Gear — Four 
Cylinder — Vertical — Four  Cycle  Motor. 

A  practical  tractor  built  by  experienced  men  and 
guaranteed  by  a  substantial  and  reliable  company. 
A  one  man  tractor  that  will  help  your  farm  make 
good  in  a  big  way. 

Send  for  the  Parrett  Tractor  Booklet.  It  shows  how 
this  All  Purpose  Tractor  is  adapted  to  your  farm. 

Parrett  Tractor  Company 

113-409  Fisher  Bldg'.       Chicago,  111. 

Dealers  Wanted  in  Territory  Still  Open 


h"e?.s;!  hog  oiler 


Kills 


Sent  Freight  Paid  on 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 


Only  Oiler  made  without 
valves,  cylinders  or  wheels. 
Can't  clog,  stick,  leak  or 
get  out  of  order.  Guar- 
anteed 5  years.  Uses 
Crude  or  Medicated  oil. 
Kills  lice;  keeps  pens  and 
yards  disinfected.  Orderone 
or  more  on  free  trial  today. 

Send  D/o  Money 

I  pay  freight  and  send 
one  gallon  of  Medicated 
Oil  free  w'th  ©ach  post. 
Test  them  30  days  on  your 
farm— then  pay  if  pleased. 
If  not.  return  at  my  ex- 

r  ;  You  take  no  risk.  Order 

direct  from  this  ad.  Catalog  Folder  sent 
request.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Pras't 

643  Liberty  St.,  CAlESBURfi,  ILL. 


CANT  LOSE  THEIH. 


Mo  matter  bow  far  an  ani< 
mal  may  stray  there  is  no 

auestion  of  ownership  OT 
aoger  of  loss  U  asArJced  with  ouv 
««%■         VI  IS 


SfayThere' 

Ear 

lilarkerse 


Bein;  made  of  aluminum 
they  are  thellgM»*t,«trena« 
•■I  mni  brlahleat  ear  tag's 
made.  Will  oot  lamlsh. 
rusrnar  corrode.  Will notl*areuiaiidcannotb«  rubbed 
oil*  Nothing  to  catch  on  feed  troughs,  etc.  Easily  set  in  an^ 
Dart  of  ear,    Baal  and  most  durabia  marker  madCs 

For  free  sample,  catalog  and  prices  address 
Wlltni  t  Htrm  mz.  Co..  570  W.  RasdolDh  St..  Chlcano.  Ill 


Earlags, 

E25STOC«r 


[Tag  your  stock— best  and  cheapest  means  of 
identification  for  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name,  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 
Catalog  and  samples  free  on  request. 
F.S.  Burch&Co.,  181  W.  Hurao  SI.  Chicagoj 


led 


"Worm  Destruotion ' 

tells  how  to  destroy  worms  in 
Hogs,  Sheep  and  Horses 
and  is  sent  free  on  request. 
WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS 
213  W.  Huron  Str«*t,  Chicago.  Ills. 


NEW  INVENTION 

BRAND  HEW SELF-HEATINC  IRON 

Uakea  mn4  Saves  its  cost  every  month.  Saves  miles 

Containa   ^^^^  of  Walking.    Economical,  safe,  conve- 
lu  gwn     VBI^H  nient.   Ceed  anywhere.   Cflothes  ironed 
better  in  half  the  time.   No  waiting, 
stopping  to  change  irons.  Bleht  elze, 
rleht  shape,  right  weight.  Neat, 
durable.  No  tanks,  fittings,  hose  nor 
wires  standing  oat  at  sides  or  back 
to  bother.  Cheap  fuel— 1  cent  ordi> 
nary  ironing.  Price  low. 
Sent  anywhere. 
Not  sold  in  stores. 

AGENTS 


Heat. 


Make  Money  quick,  1 
Bare,  easy.   All  year 

 =  business.  Sells  itself.  Experience 

nnnecBssary.  Every  home  a  prospect.  All  can  afford  It. 
i-ven  two  or  three  sales  a  day  gives  $27  to  $40  week  profit, 
iiasy  sell  six  to  a  dozen  a  day.  Send  no  money.  Write  today 
lor  description,  selling  plan  how  to  get  FREE  SAMPLE. 
C.  BROWN  MFG.  00  .    4593  Brown  BIdg.  CINCINNATI.  0. 

New  Wonder- Worker  Makes 
Butter  in  3  to  5  Minutes 

Finest  granular  creamery  butter,  from  sweet  aa 
well  as  sour  milk  or  cream— with  just  a  few 
twists  of  the  wrist.   Try  it— at  our  risk 
—you'll  be  astounded.  The  New 

KING  Ball -Bearing 
Separator  and  Aerator 

is  the  most  sensational  dairy  inven- 
tion in  years.  New  scientific  princi- 
ple* entirely  different  from  churning. 
Gets  20  to  55  per  ceni  more  butter; 
extra  profit  soon  pays  its  cost. 

Try  it  10  Days  FREE! 

You'll  never  again  use  mUBsy,  smelly, 
wasteful,  back-breakine  churns.  Tha 
Kinsbas  sanitary  milk  vessel;  no  wood, 
no  cracks  or  comers  to  hold  firrease  or 
dirt.  A  10-year-old  child  can  operateit. 
3  sizes,  $5  up.  Send  for  circular,  etc 

$150  a  Month  to  Agents 

alsoexpenses.  Salary orcommisBion. 
Every  cow-o wnerneeda  aKino:.  Write 
at  once  for  free  tamj^U  and  salary 
proDOSitioo. 

DeKuigMfs.Co.,Dept.  38  K  Chicago, III 


BOYS'T.i 


Watch 


11  will  give  you  FREEand  Postpaid  a  handsome,  genaine. 
Pure  Simulated  Gold  IVafch  lor  doing  ISminules  adverlis- 
ing  work.  Walch  absolulcly  guaranteed.  Write  me  now— to- 
day,  quick  and  I  will  send  you  my  simple  and  easy  plan  by 
.  return  mail.  Send  me  your  name  and  address  right  away, 
I  H,  A.  SLOAN,   Box,  F,    Spencor,  Indiana 

WWilTTradcSccd 

Wheat  With  You 

Sell  the  wheat  you  intend  to  lV^.^ 
sow, oranypartofit.at market  J 
price.  Send  us  the  money      „s  V 
and  we  will  send  you  ^^J'^'"  \ 
seed  to  sow  the  same  v'^^3Hsi^^ 
acreage  of  a  new  vari-' 
etythat  is  the  most  won 
derful  wheat  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Send  No  Money 

but   send    the   coupon  beloW 
and    get   cur   full    offer.  We 
mean  exactly  wliat  we  say.  We 
will  trade  even  with  you  to  seed 
one   acre   or   a   hundred  acres.. 
Also  there  will  be  no  strings  tied 
to  the  crop.    It  will  all  be  yours 
to  sell  at  fancy  prices,  for  seed, 
until  (ill  your  neighbors  are  grotr 
ina   this    "greatest   of   all  Wheat 
Successes." 

Extracts  from  Letters 

(Original   letters   have   been  sub' 
niitted  to  Pub.  of  this  paper.) 

"One  acre  equals  3  of  old  l<ind." 
-W.  J.  Willis.  Tenn.  "Estimated 
500  bu.  from  8  acres." — H.  B.  An 
still,   Ind.     "100   bu.    from    I  bt 
sown."— W.     E.     Goldsmith,  Ohid 
"Yields  twice  as  much  as  others." 
—J.   S.  Harmon,  Md.     "Far  ahead 
of  all  others."— R.  J.  Hasty,  Okla 
"Best  I  ever  saw.     Estimated  35  fo 
40  bu.  acre.     Fultz  20  bu." — N.  N 
Eoyer,  Penna.    "Yield  double  others 
best    variety    I    ever  saw."— F. 
Wallser,  Kan. 

^If  you  grow  winter  wheat  yotij 
owe  It  to  yourself  to  (;et  full 
particulars.    Wliether  you  are, 
going  to  sow  a  few  acres  or  many 
this  should  interest  you  more  than, 
anything  else  printed  in  this  paper 
Send  the  coupon   and  we  will  tell 
you  how  you  can  exchange  the  com 
mnnest   wheat   in   your   granary  f 
tills  "Double-Money-Maker-Wheat 

O.  K.  Seed  Store 

Dept^  14  Indianapolis,  Ind 

 THIS  IS  THE  COUPON. 

''•,,!^;,  SEED  STORE,  Dent.  14,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

\\ithou    any  obligation  on  my  part  pleas^  send  me 

lro'?n  ='-U's.  l^d-^LrrTn'aidalrf 
My 

Name   


u  "2 

heads 
on  this 
stool 


My 

Address 
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FARM  LANDS— 20  YEARS  TO  PAT.  FER- 
tile  farms  in  Western  Canada  offered  by  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Company.  Productive 
soil;  good  climate;  ready  markets;  fine 
churches  and  schools;  unexcelled  transporta- 
tion; all  conveniences  and  opportunities  of 
best  farming  districts  anywhere.  Prices  $11 
to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated  land  from  $35.  Loan 
of  $2,000,  to  assist  practical  farmers  in  irri- 
gated districts.  Twenty  years  to  pay — or 
sooner  at  your  option.  Long  before  your  final 
payment  is  due  your  farm  will  have  paid  for 
itself.  Also  some  improved  farms  with 
houses,  barns,  wells,  fencing,  and  crops  now 
growing  on  them,  on  the  same  favorable  terms. 
Interest  in  all  cases  only  6%.  This  offer  is 
based  on  good  land;  we  offer  these  terms  be- 
cause we  know  a  farmer  on  our  lands  can 
"be  successful";  he  can  live  well  and  save 
enough  to  pay  for  his  farm.  Western  Canada 
lands  are  naturally  suited  to  growing  grains, 
fodders,  vegetables,  dairying  and  raising 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry.  Cash  in 
on  the  high  grain  prices.  Don't  delay;  the 
best  lands  will  be  taken  first.  Write  today  for 
free  handbook  and  full  information  to  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  CANADIAN  P-A.- 
CIFIC   RAILWAY,   Calgary,   Alberta.  Canada. 


Fig.  A — Testing  ^Uignjnent  of  Wheels  With  a  Piece  of   Cord  or  Twine. 

Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Testing  the  Steering  Gear — Lining  up  the  Wheels 

By  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College,  Amea 

(This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  eleven  articles  which  Mr.  Leavell  is  writing  exclusively  for 
.\merican  Farming.  Our  readers  will  also  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Mr.  Leavell  will  lecture 
arid  give  private  consultation  every  day  during  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  held  at  Des  Moines,  Aug. 
2r>  to  Sept.  3,  in  a  special  room  near  the  automobile  exhibits.  All  advice  will  be  free.  Readers 
of  American  Farming  are  cordially  invited  to  consult  him.) 


THIS  BOOK 
on  CORN  CRIBS 
Sent  Postpaid 

Contains  Borprisin^  facta  al>oQt  bi^ 
yearly  waste  of  com  by  rats,  mice, 
birdB,  mould,  etc..  where  ordinary 
,vuoa  cribs  are  used.   Shows  how 
to  avoid  your  share  of  this  great 
loss    and    have    better  cured. 
BtronKcr  KcrminatinK  com.  Sena 
for  FKEli  COPY  today. 


TtyirsAallisiCbrn  CHbs 


coats  no  more  than  ordinary^^ 
wood  cribs —  last  a  life-time.  ^ 
Keep  out  all  rats,  mice,  birds, 
thieves,  and  are  fire,  lightning 
and  weather  proof.  Shipped  in 
aections'  easily  put  up.  Made 
in  round  or  shed  styles  with  or 

without  drivewar.  Uanr  «iz«a. 
S47.50  Bndup.  Frclffht  I'aid. Write 
for  FUEfc:  C«tal.>K  today. 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 


Pom  40 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Our  Fall  Book  tells  how  to  succeed  growing  Alfalfa  on 
any  sou  or  climate  eaat  ol  the  Miasourt  River ;  how  to  sow; 
how  to  harvest;  what  to  do  to  retain  a  perfect  meadow. 
We  refuse  to  handle  Turkestan  or  "  Dwarf  Alfalfa,"  our 
Beed  Is  all  American  grown,  guaranteed  dodder  free  and 
©9%  pure.  We  can  furnish  Nebraska,  Montana  or  Dakota 
ftDd  Grimm  seed  at  very  moderate  prices. 
PDIiJIJ  Al  FAI  PA  ^i^ve  the  Osnulns  arlmm 
Uninini  HLlHLrH  as  well  aa  Hansen's  great  new 
Siberian  varieties.  Also  "Dakota  30"  and  Nebraska  seed. 
Jl^p^l^p^  p^j^llYg  A  sure  and  economical  way  of 


tletle6. 


begUmlDg  the  new  hardy  vac 


CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  WecanfumlBh 
grass  mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.    Write  for  prices. 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  354  Machanicsburg,  O. 


EVERY  motor  car  should  be  kept 
in  such  condition  that  it  can  be 
operated  without  any  unnecessary 
danger  to  the  driver,  to  the  passengers, 
or  to  other 
users  of  the 
highway.  In 
order  to  do 
this  some  care 
must  be  given 
to  keeping  the 
brakes  and 
steering  mech- 
a  n  i  s  m  in 
order.  F  a  i  1  - 
ure  of  the  en- 
gine or  of  the 
transmiss  i  o  n 
system  does 
not  involve 
the  d  a  h  g  e  r 
w  h  i  c  h  may 
accompany  the  failure  of  broken  steer- 
ing apparatus. 

The  front  axle  of  a  motor  car  dif- 
fers greatly  from  that  on  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  A  few  early  automobiles  used 
the  pivoted  axle  construction  which  is 
found  on  wagons  and  sometimes  on 
tractors  which  move  at  slow  speed. 
The  wheels  of  an  automobile  are 
mounted  on  pivoted  spindles  commonly 
called  steering  knuckles,  and  the  axle 
does  not  turn.  Fig.  B  shows  the  direc- 
tion of  travel  of  the  wheels  of  buggy 
when  it  rounds  a  corner.  Fig.  C  shows 
the  way  the  wheels  of  a  motor  car  are 
directed.  When  the  car  is  driven 
straight  ahead  the  wheels  are  prac- 
tically parallel,  but  when  it  turns  the 
inner  front  wheel  has  to  round  a 
smaller  curve  than  the  outer  one  and 
should  be  turned  more  sharply.  This  is 
practically  accomplished  by  pointing 
the   levers   or   arms   on   the  steering 


PILLING— 

PON^ 
TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  lar^e  on  the  same 
amount  of  teed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
tical, easy-to-use  IZ.r\ 
Capon  Tools  .  .  «D^«Ow 
— full,  illustrated  Instructions  in- 
cluded.   Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

P.   PILLING  &  SON  CO..  Phila..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


^i^L  22  Cal.  HUNTING  RIFLE  Ci^^Tri 


A  Rear<SiJn-  Take   

down  pattern.Iatest  improvemei 
walnatBtock  AKrip;  Bbootsaccu 
•t«ly  22  Ions  or  short.  SEND  NO  MC 


Fig.  B — niustratlng;  Wag 
on  or  Bugrcy  Turningr  Cor- 
ner. Entire  Front  Axle 
Turns. 


knuckles  to  the  center  of  the  rear  axle, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  D.  If  they  are  not 
directed  properly  there  will  be  some- 
what more  wear  on  the  tires  when  the 
car  is  turned  and  there  will  be  a  tend- 
ency to  roll  the  tire  off  the  rim. 

If  one  stands  in  front  of  the  car  and 
looks  at  the  front  wheels  he  will  notice 
that  they  are  closer  together  at  the 
ground  than  at  the  top,  as  in  Fig.  E. 
This  serves  two  desirable  purposes:  it 
brings  the  point  where  the  tire  rests 
on  the  ground  nearer  beneath  the  pin 
in  the  steering  knuckle,  so  that  less  ef- 


fort is  required  to  steer  the  car  and 
so  that  less  of  the  shock  due  to  irregu- 
larities of  the  road  is  transmitted  to 
the  steering  mechanism,  and  it  allows 
the  use  of  a  dished  wheel,  which  gives 
greater  strength  to  resist  side  shock, 
together  with  the  carrying  of  the  load 
on  a  plumb  spoke. 

If  one  could  look  down  on  the  car  from 
above  he  would  notice  that  the  rear  wheels  are 
parallel,  and  he  might  believe  that  the  front 
ones  are  also.  Usually  they  are  gathered  or 
toed  in  a  little  in  front,  the  proper  amount 
being  between  -ft  and  }i  of  an  inch.  The 
object  of  this  may  be  explained  by  considering 
the  wagon.  If  the  wheels  are  spread  a  little 
they  will  try  to  run  apart  as  the  wagon  moves 
ahead.  This  will  cause  them  to  run  toward 
the  small  end  of  the  spindles  and  to  wear  the 
nuts  or  burrs,  which  hold  them  in  place.  If 
they  are  toed  in  a  little  they  run  toward  the 
large  end  of  the  spindles,  which  is  desirable. 
In  the  case  of  the  automobile  the  wheels  are 
mounted  between  two  ball  or  roller  bearings, 
which  will  keep  the  wheels  in  place.  If  they 
are  spread  or  are  gathered  too  much  the  effects 
will  show  up  in  stiff  steering  and  in  excessive 
tire  wear.  If  they  are  set  exactly  parallel  the 
resistance  of  the  road  will  tend  to  spread  them 
a  little  and  they  will  exert  considerable  pres- 


Flgr.  C — niustratlng  Mo- 
tor Car  Turnin«  Comer. 
Inside  Front  Wheel  Must 
Turn  Shorter  Than  Out- 
side One. 


sure  on  the  pins  in  the  steering  knuckles  and 
the  pins  in  Ithe  ends  of  the  tie  rod  (which 
connects  the  levers  on  the  two  knuckles)  and 
much  more  effort  will  be  required  at  the  steer- 
ing  wheel  to  change  the  direction  of  the  car. 
The  effect  upon  the  tires  of  running  them  set 
at  a  considerable  angle  with  the  direction  of 
travel,  is  evident.  The  treads  w-ill  at  first  take 
on  a  roughened  appearance  as  if  someone  hao 
held  them  against  a  coarse  grindstone  or  Baa 
rubbed  them  with  a  wood  rasp.  Later  tnev 
will  become  flattened  and  will  wear  through 
to  the  fabric.  One  might  ask  why  any  gather 
at  all  does  not  prove  destructive.  The  treaa 
of  the  tire  is  somewhat  elastic  and  yields  just 
as  the  flesh  of  hand.  When  the  loaded  Ure 
rests  on  the  floor  it  can  be  turned  slightly  be- 
fore the  tread  slips.  The  small  amount  of 
gather  used  in  practice  is  insufhcient  to  cause 
any  slipping  or  wear  on  the  treads  of  the  tires. 

About  one  car  out  of  every  five  has  the 
front  wheels  badly  enough  out  of  ,f„ 
cause  some  unnecessary  tire  wear  or  dithcuiiy 
in  steering.  Fig.  A  shows  a  simple  method  oi 
testing  the  alignment.  The  car  is  run  onto  a 
smooth  level  floor  and  a  cord  or  tw'"'  " 
stretched  along  one  side  of  the  car  just  beneatn 
the  hub  caps  and  the  front  wheel  is  turnea 
until  it  lies  parallel  to  it.  Then  the  string 
is  stretched  on  the  other  side  and  the  post- 
tion  of  the  other 
front  wheel  is 
noted.  It  should 
touch  the  string 
at  the  back  side 
of  the  front  tire 
and  clear  it  by  -ft 
to  an  inch  at 
the  front  side.  If 
there  is  any  great 
variation  the 
wheecls  should  be 

Fig.  K— Front  View  of  i^'}^^^  °,?, rned 
Car  Showing  Front  Wieels  a  t>me  and  turned 
Cambere<l  Closer  Together  to  find  whether 
at  Qround  Than  at  Top.        they  run  true.  « 
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the  rear  wheels  are  keyed  to  the  axle  shaft  and 
they  run  but  it  may  be  due  to  sprung  wheels 
or  to  sprung  axle  shafts.  Running  out  more 
than  ys  of  an  inch  is  objectionable.  If  the 
shaft  is  sprung  it  should  be  removed  and 
straightened.  A  sprung  wheel  can  generally  be 
straightened  with  a  little  patience  by  loosening 
the  flange  bolts  and  driving  wedges  or  placing 
pieces  of  cardboard  between  the  flanges  and 
spokes  enough  to  wedge  them  over  when  the 
bolts  are  drawn  tight  again. 

If  the  wheels  run  true  and  the  front  wheels 
do  not  have  the  proper  amount  of  gather,  a 
small  adjustment  can  be  made  by  changing  the 
length  of  the  tie  rod  by  means  of  the  threaded 
yoke  provided  at  one  end  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  trouble  is  too  great  there  is  generally  a 
sprung  steering  arm,  or  sometimes  a  sprung 
spindle,  which  should  be  straightened. 

The  steering  gears  used  on  motor  cars  are 
often  classified  as  reversible  and  irreversible. 
If  the  front  wheels  can  be  turned  by  hand 
when  a  car  stands  on  the  floor  the  gear  is  said 
to  be  reversible.  When  the  car  is  on  the  road 
it  is  necessary  that  the  driver  retain  a  hold  on 
the  steering  wheel  at  all  times  lest  an  obstruc- 
tion or  a  rut  cause  it  suddenly  to  change  its 
course.  Some  gears  are  so  constructed  that  the 
direction  of  travel  can  be  controlled  by  means 
of  the  steering  wheel,  but  no  shocks  from 
irregularities  in  the  road  can  be  transmitted 
back  to  the  steering  wheel,  and  are  therefore 
called  irreversible.  In  any  case,  the  construc- 
tion and  design  of  the  steering  knuckles  should 
be  such  that  a  minimum  of  shock  is  delivered 


Fig:.  D — Plan  View  of  Motor  Car  Showing 
Steering:  Amis  Pointing  to  Center  of  Rear 
Axle  and  Front  Wheels  Gathered  or  Toed- In. 

to  the  steering  mechanism.  It  is  very  poor 
policy  for  the  driver  ever  to  fail  to  have  at 
!  least  one  hand  on  the  steering  wheel. 

When  there  is  too  much  slack  in  the  steer- 
ing wheel  on  a  car  the  driver  should  find  out 
where  the  lost  motion  occurs,  as  it  might  be 
the  first  warning  of  impending  trouble,  which 
(night  prove  dangerous.  There  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  an  improperly  secured  joint  or 
)in  in  the  steering  mechanism.  If  adjustments 
ire  to  be  made  it  is  advisable  to  jack  up  the 
'ront  axle  because  excessive  tightness  in  the 
oints  canot  be  detected  by  trying  to  turn  the 
;teering  wheel  while  the  car  stands  with  the 
veight  on  the  tires.  Warping  of  the  wheels 
vhen  the  car  is  standing  should  be  avoided 
)ecause  it  puts  on  the  entire  steering  mechanism 
inany  times  the  strain  which  could  come  if  it 
jvere  in  motion.  As  the  wheel  is  turned  back 
ind  forth  each  of  the  joints  can  be  inspected 
i  or  lost  motion.  If  the  much  looseness  is  de- 
jermined  to  be  in  the  lower  part  of  the  steer- 
ing gear,  looseness  of  the  short  steering  lever 
Ivhere  it  clamps  on  the  shaft  should  be  looked 
or.  If  this  fit  is  snug  it  is  possible  that  the 
vorm  or  threaded  part  of  the  gear,  which  is 
nounted  on  the  shaft  which  carries  the  steer- 
ng  wheel  at  its  upper  end  moves  up  and  down. 
\n  adjustment  is  usually  provided  to  take  up 
his  end  play,  and  may  be  where  the  column 
loins  the  housing  or  at  the  bottom.  After  each 
djustment  has  been  made  the  wheel  should  be 
urned  back  and  forth  to  insure  against  binding. 

The  housing  enclosing  the  lower  part  of  the 
teering  gear  should  be  kept  packed  with  light 
rease  or  with  heavy  oil,  according  to  its  tight- 
ess.  The  grease  cups  or  oilers  on  the  drag 
nk  and  tie  rod  ends  and  on  the  knuckle  pins 
hould  be  cared  for  at  least  weekly,  or  daily 
;  the  car  is  in  continuous  service.  Any  time 
pent  in  making  the  car  safe  is  time  well  spent, 
or  it  is  always  better  to  be  safe  than  to  be 
orry. 

[Next  month  Prof.  Lieavell  will  discuss  the 
^aIe  and  Repair  of  Tires.] 

Automobile  Question  Box 

Replies  to  reader's  question  by  Prof.  Leavell) 

The  Best  GasoUne 
4  Reader — Which  will  run  an  automobile  bet- 
:r,  a  gasoline  which  tests  58°  or  one  which 
;sts  64°?  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  offers  both 
inds  and  charges  3  cents  extra  for  the  high 
;st. 

Beply  hy  Mr.  Zieavell:  The  heating  value 
E  a  gallon  of  low-test  gasoline  is  somewhat 
reater  than  that  of  a  gallon  of  high-test  be- 
luse  the  gallon  of  low-test  gasoline  weighs 
lore.  A  gallon  of  58°  test  gasoline  would 
eigh  about  4  per  cent  more  than  a  gallon  of 
5°  test. 

The  higher  test  gasoline  should  permit  easier 
;arting  in  cold  weather,  and  if  insufficient  pro- 
ilsion  is  made  for  warming  the  carburetor,  the 
jilet  manifold  or  the  supply  of  air  entering 
lie  carburetor,  it  should  give  slightly  smoother 
Deration,  particularly  before  the  motor  has  he- 
me sufficiently  "warmed  up." 
!  The  lower  test  gasoline  should  prove  as  satis- 
'ictory,  except  for  starting  In  zero  weather,  and 
lould  give  very  satisfactory  service,  provided 
le  carburetor  or  the  entering  air  is  warmed 
xfficiently  to  offset  the  slightly  greater  difficulty 
,t  evaporation.  In  addition  it  should  give 
■eater  mileage  per  gallon  and  still  greater  per 
allar. 

Gasoline  testing  higher  than  70°  might  be  very 
itcellent  for  priming  a  motor  in  cold  weather, 
iJt  far  reasons  already  stated  its  use  would 
lit  be  economical. 


^   "THE  KING  OF  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS" 

  is  known  everywhere  for  its  great 

if^  simplicity,  strength  and  durability,  its 
can't  clog  and  safety  features,  its  abso- 
lute supremacy  among  ensilage  cutters.  It 
stands  the  test  of  hardest  work.  Guaranteed  to  do  more 
and  better  work  on  less  power  than  any  other  ensilage  i 
ter  on  the  market.  Write  tor  catalog  and  proof. 
GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO..  8187  So.  Water  St..  Weit  Bend  J 


Smoky  Plugs! 
Dead  Cylinders! 
Carbon! 
Wear! 


A  Too-Thin  Oil! 
A  Too-Thick  Oil! 
A  Gritty  OU! 
A  Non-Durable  Oil! 


Polarine  is  a  motor  oi  1  that  has  done  away 
with  all  cominon  lubricating  troubles. 

Seven  years  ago  this  new  but  tested  oil 
was  placed  on  the  market.  1,100  gallons 
were  sold  the  first  year.  Then  motorists 
found  it  out. 

In  1914  nearly  7,000,000  gallons  were 
used  in  the  Middle  West  alone.  Polarine 
has  gained  in  sales  an  average  of  a  million 
gallons  yearly  simply  because  its  use 
eliminated  the  annoyance  and  delays  inci- 
dent to  unsuitable  lubricating  oils.  Hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  good  cars  have  been 
saved  from  the  scrap  heap  by  its  use.  Use 
it  in  your  motor.  See  what  it  does. 

Polarine  maintains  the  correct  lubricat- 
ing body  at  any  motor  speed  or  tem- 
perature. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Uie  RED  CROWN  GASOLINE-Extra  Heat 
Units  in  Every  Gallon  Me  an  Extra  Power.  Speed 
and  Mileage. 


arine 


(368) 


"I'm  glad  weVe  found  something 
to  keep  the  boys  home  nights!" 

No  one  thing  gives  so  much  real  pleasure  to  so  many  people  at  so 
little  cost  as  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records— yes,  they  do  play  on  your 
machine,  perfectly.   And  there's  over  1000  of  them  at  65c. 

Grand  opera,  band  and  orchestra,  instrumental  selections  of  all  kinds,  son? 
and  dance  hits,  comedy  recordingrs  —  "  all  the  music  of  all  the  world,  and  most  of 
the  fun  of  it,  too." 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  play  for  you  any  of  the  newest  records.  Ask  him,  too,  for 
the  latest  Columbia  Monthly  Record  Supplement  and  the  428-pa8:e  Columbia  Record 


Catalog— or  write  us  ! 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 

Box  H642         Wool  worth  Buildine         New  York 

TORONTO :   365-637  Soraurcn  Ave.    Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty.  Creators 
of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talkinj  Ma- 
chine Art.    Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.    Dealers  and  Prospective 
dealers  write  for  a  confidential  letter  and  a  free  copy  of  our 
book  "Music  Money." 


COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA 

Other  models  S17.50 
toSSOO.  Easy  terms. 


FAVORITE" 

$50 
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Williamson's  Lightning  Healing  Powder 

Cures  at  once,  galled  sore  necks, 
jj^^B^    grease  heel,  scratches,  cracked 
^^■^^^L     sore  teats  on  cows,  galls  and 
^^^^^^H|     chafing  on  persons,  DO  pain  when 
^PHB^L  applied.   Price  50c.   Ask  for  it, 
r  VVe  send  any  dealer  one  dozen, 

^k..  ^  ^express  prepaid,  in  display  box 
at$l  00-  retails  for  $6.00,  to  be  paid  for  when  sold  and  con- 
earner  satisfied.  Eeference  Fanners  State  Bank,  this  city. 

Winiamson  Mfg.  Co.    Box  A      Sheffleld,  HI. 


Uncle  Sam  is  Best  Employer 

Pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours  short:  places 
permanent;  promotions  regular;  vacations 
with  pay:  thousands  of  vacancies;  all  kinds 
of  pleasant  work  everywhere:  no  layoffs:  no 
pull  needed;  common  education  sufficient. 
Special  monev  back  guarantee  if  you  write 
today  for  booklet  B-8.M    IT  IS  FREE. 

EARL  HOPKINS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ENGINE  PRICES  LOWER 


200.000  customerB  testify  to  qual-  I 
ity  of  Galloway-built  ffooos.   Oor  I 
engines  made   in  our  factories.  I 
Modem  design.    Built  for  long, 
hard,  continuous  oaers'  aatJefac- 
jTi.  Don't  buy  until  you 
estimate  these  heavy-  ' 
iiKht.long^  stroke. large  J 
.low  speeded,  heavy  ^ 
free.    Wm.  GaLU>- / 

,  iuv.*  1  >^  1         Waterloo.  I 

BIG  CATALOG  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

pp        The  way  to  save  money  on  the 
rllCC  purchase  of  a  liand 
instrument  is  i>>  send  forthe 
Lyon  &  Healy  ftind  Catalog, 
and  take  iufv-afitatre  of  our 
low  prices.  The  bijfgestvaJuo  I 
at  tne   lowest  price  has  al- 
ways been   our    motto.  A 
$50.00   Comet  for  $30.00. 
What  instrTjnicnt  are  yoa  in- 
terestt^d  in  7    Wnto  today. 

LYON  &  HEALY 
35.37  Adaou  SL,  Chicago 


Seeding  Alfalfa  Successfully 

Relating  the  Experiences  of  a  Noted  Apostle  of  Alfalfa 
With  August-Sown  Fields 

By  Virgil  A.  Place,  Agricultural  Agent  ior  Wabash  County,  Indiana 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  tnat 
destroy  your  lawn;  Dande- 
lions, Buck  Plantain  and  Crab 
;  Grass.    In   one  season  the 
'  clipper  will  drive  them  all 
out.  If  your  dealers  do  not 
keep  them  let  us  know 
and  we  will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO..  DIXON.  ILL. 


AHEYDU  INTERESTED  IN  — 


Eaming  »30  to  $60  ov.tt  week  taking  orderii  for  oar 
■•18  1n  r  Hnndl-Tool.  Ao  AutomMloUfiluR  jnd 
I  Pulling  Jkck,  Kencc  Strotohcr,  Splicrr  and  Mender. 
\  Po.l  and  Slump  Pull.r.  Tire  Tool,  P'"".  ^  >«■  H"'"';-, 
I  Cabl.  Maker,  Wrench,  etc.  Savr.eo.tofllfiO  worthof 
I  tools.  CoulroUhiBDCWbu.loe-MnyourlocaUti.  Spare 
tlmeorperniancMitwork.Heraonatrntorft'ec  Crea- 
Itciv.  n.    A«kforFaclorv  AR.  i.cv  (in-r. 

(aSTL  :CNEF1EI  CO.,     238-H  InAnlriil  Bld«..  Inaaiamhs.  Inl 

YOURNEXT  SUIT  FREE 

for  t  houi'*s  Work 

Dead  Eaay.  *30to  J40  couldn't  buy  a  better 
one  but  you  don't  pay  a  cent — dandy  big 
profits  on  2  or  3  orders  pay  for  your  own  suit, 
made  to  your  measure.  We  deliver  free  any- 
where Write  quick  for  free  heavy  pattern 
book  —  60  nobby  fabrics  —  30  stunning  styles 

 special  inside  wholesale  prices,  etc.  Just 

show  your  friends  your  swell  suit  and 

Make  $5.00  to  $10.00  an  hour  I'^^X'^h' 

No  money  needed  —  no  talking  —  no  experience.  Just 
your  name  and  address  —  a  postal  will  do.   Write  quick. 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO.,  Depti83  CHICAM 

Law  Should  Stop  Sale  of 
Leg-Strap  and  Spring  Trusses 

mi,  Wrong  To  Buy  Anything  For  Rupture 
0  Without  Getting  60  Days  Trial 

—Dependlnif  on  lee-strol)  or  spring  trusses—like  shown 
below— Is  little  less  than  slow  suicide.  They  are  almost  sure 
to  shorten  your  life.  It's  next  to  Impossible  to  make  them 
hold  without  hurting.— They  are  simply  a  curse  to  wear. 


Away  with  Leg-Strap 
and  Spring  Trusses 


know,  our  guaranteed  |t^)  i\.  3 
ir  is  the  only  thing  of  1 1  \  ' 

rupture  that  yon  can  \ ,  \ 
trial— the  only  thing  '"'^ 


So  far  as  we  : 
rupture  holder  i 
any  kind  for 
get  on  60  days 

we  know  of  OOOD  enough  to'  stand  such  a  long  and  thor- 
ough test.  It's  the  famous  Cluthe.  made  on  an  absolutely 
new  principle— has  18  patented  features.  Self-adjnstlng. 
Does  away  with  the  misery  of  wearing  belts,  leg-straps 
and  springs.  Guaranteed  to  hold  at  alt  times — Including 
when  you  are  working,  taking  a  bath,  etc.  Has  cured  In 
case  after  case  that  seemed  hopeless. 

Writ*  lor  Free  Book  ol  Advice— Cloth-bonnd.  104  pages. 
Explains  the  dangers  of  operation.  Shows  lust  what's 
wrong  with  elastic  and  spring  trusses,  and  why  drugstores 
should  no  more  be  allowed  to  fit  trusses  than  to  perform 
operations.  Exposes  the  humbugs.  Shows  how  old-fash- 
ioned worthless  trusses  are  sold  under  false  and  mislead- 
ing names.  Tells  all  about  the  care  and  attention  we  give 
you.  Endorsements fromover  6,000  people.  Includlngphysl- 
clans.  Write  today — find  out  howyou  can  proveevery  word 
we  say  by  making  a  60-day  test  without  risking  a  penny 
Box  712-Cluthe  Co.,  125  E.  23d  St,  New  York  City 


WHEN  I  talk  alfalfa  to  the  farm-  I 
ers  of  our  countj'  I  advance  no 
argument  for  its  feeding  value. 
It  needs  none.  Every  American  farmer 
knows  already 
that  alfalfa 
is  a  ■w'onderful 
crop. 

I  do  not 
write  this  ar- 
tide  for 
American 
F.\RMiNG  from 
out  of  the  ex- 
periences of 
others.  I 
shall  merely 
tell  what  I, 
myself  ob- 
served  in 
growing  al- 
falfa on  the 
farm  before 
I  took  up  my 

Virgil  A.  Place  P.';?^^"*  P°- 

"  sition. 

To  me  the  chief  cause  for  the  com- 
paratively small  acreage  of  this  most 
valuable  forage  crop  is  that  it  is  differ- 
ent— different  in  its  requirements,  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature,  dif?erent  in  feeding 
value,  different  in  every  way  from  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  timothy  and  clover.  Many 
farmers  do  not  want  to  be  disturbed 
l)y  anything  different.  This  is  con- 
trary to  popular  newspaper  talk,  but  I 
know  that  it  is  true.  If  the  farmer 
could  sow  alfalfa  as  he  sows  wheat, 
oats,  or  any  other  crop,  he  would  not 
need  to  be  urged  to  try  it. 

When  I  tell  a  farmer  that  he  must 
inoculate  and  that  he  should  use 
ground  limestone,  I  can  often  see  that 
disappointed  look,  that  expression 
which  seems  to  say,  "Well,  I'll  wait; 
perhaps  after  a  few  years  they  will  find 
that  it  won't  need  lime,  or  that  other 
word."  Of  course  I  am  not  now  think- 
ing of  the  few  farmers  who  are  leaders 
in  their  communities;  they  are  not  long 
in  trying  the  good  things.  By  the 
farmer  who  delays  alfalfa  sowing  I 
mean  the  Doubting  Thomas  who  says: 
"A  little  red  clover  is  good  enough  for 
me,"  or  "they  tell  me  that  alfalfa  roots 
stop  up  tile  ditches,"  When  I  talk  al- 
falfa to  some  farmers  I  feel  that  they 
have  made  quite  a  study  of  the  reasons 
why  thy  should  not  grow  it.  Some 
even  asic,  "Isn't  alfalfa  awfully  hard  on 
land?"  Since  taking  up  county  agent 
work  I  have  become  very  much  like  the 
country  book-agent,  I  have  a  well  pre- 
pared answer  for  these  many  inquiries. 

We  have  one  writer  in  this  state  who 
has  natural,  God-given  conditions  for 
alfalfa,  which  he  never  mentions  in  big 
articles  that  I  have  read.  There  has 
been  much  inquiry  concerning  him  be- 
cause he  omits  the  essential  words — 
limestone,  inoculation,  and  some  others. 
Some  farmers  want  those  words 
omitted;  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer  who  reads  and  thinks,  I  must 
include  them;  they  belong  in  any  dis- 
cussion on  alfalfa-growing  in  this  sec- 
lion  of  the  country. 

Yesterday  I  talked  with  a  farmer,  a 
good  one,  who  said:  "Mr.  Place,  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
get  a  good  field  of  alfalfa.  _  I  am  will- 
ing to  spend  the  money,  time,  and  la- 
bor, but  I  want  to  know  how,  so  that 
I  shall  be  sure  of  a  field  next  year." 
We  went  out  over  this  man's  field,  which 
is  now  in  oats.  The  oats  had  gone 
down.  I  advised  him  to  cut  his  oats  at 
once  and  use  it  for  oat  hay.  This  will 
leave  the  ground  free  for  disking  and 
preparing  for  alfalfa. 


The  ground  was  damp  and  I  made  a 
few  mud  balls  into  which  I  put  some 
strips  of  blue  litmus  paper.  That  is 
the  first  thing  I  do  with  any  field  which 
is  to  be  seeded  to  alfalfa.  As  we 
walked  over  and  through  his  lodged 
oats  we  discussed  the  drainage,  both 
natural  and  artificial.  Sometimes  I  feel 
that  too  much  has  been  said  about  "al- 
falfa having  wet  feet."  I  find  that  very 
few  of  our  fields  here  have  pockets 
which  hold  water.  Those  that  have  I 
think  should  be  drained;  other  than 
that,  I  think  any  field  well  drained  for 
corn  is  good  enough  for  alfalfa.  Many 
men  have  been  told  they  would  have 
to  honeycomb  their  ground  with  tile 
ditches.  No  doubt  this  would  help  al- 
falfa just  as  it  would  a  corn  crop. 

As  we  went  about  over  the  field  of 
this  good  farmer-who-wanted-to-grow- 
alfalfa  he  asked  many  questions.  I 
talked  to  him  very  frankly  and  told 
him  how  I  would  sow  alfalfa.  It  is  the 
way  that  has  given  returns  in  my  own 
experience,  and  in  many  cases  with 
other  farmers.  When  we  had  gone 
through  the  field  and  climbed  up  on  the 
rail  fence  I  opened  up  my  mud  balls. 
The  blue  litmus  paper  had  turned  red. 
It  always  does  on  our  up-ground  soils, 
yet  I  keep  on  testing  them  to  show  the 
farmers  that  they  should  use  limestone. 

I  told  my  friend  to  use  at  least  3  tons 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre.  He  can 
scatter  it  by  hand  with  a  shovel  or  a 
spreader,  but  he  must  have  it,  I  told 
him  to  put  it  on  after  he  discs  and 
plows  his  field.  Put  it  on  top  and  let  it 
go  down.  It  will  make  the  soil  sweet 
and  porous,  as  well  as  supply  food  for 
the"  plant.  After  the  limestone  is  put 
on,  the  ground  should  be  worked  fre- 
quently with  a  harrow,  roller,  or  drag. 
An  occasional  discing  will  not  hurt  it 
Keep  the  weeds  killed  and  hold  the 
moisture  with  a  good  mulch. 

Before  seeding,  which  should  be  done 
some  time  in  August,  put  on  a  liberal 
application  of  some  fertilizer  contain* 
ing  a  high  percentage  of  phosphorousi- 
Straight  acid  phosphate  is  good.  It 
works  well  with  the  limestone. 

Inoculation  is  nearly  always  essen'^ 
tial.  It  oftentimes  saves  the  life  of  th* 
alfalfa  plants  and  always  increases  the 
yield  in  such  an  amount  as  to  far  more 
than  pay  the  cost,  I  have  found  .tha^ 
sweet  clover  dirt,  well  inoculated,  is  ^ 
good  as  dirt  from  an  alfalfa  field,  Th^ 
commercial  cultures  for  inoculating  tW 
seed  are  proving  quite  satisfactory* 
Where  inoculated  dirt  is  available,  I 
use  it  liberally,  at  least  500  pounds  p» 
acre.  Harrow  it  in  just  before  seedj 
ing  the  alfalfa, 

On  a  well-drained,  well-fertilized, 
sweet  soil  which  has  been  made  into 
a  fine  seedbed,  10  pounds  of  good  al- 
falfa seed  is  enough  to  sow  per  acre. 
With  inoculation  present  this  amount 
will  produce  more  plants  than  will  l|ve. 
I  have  seeded  a  number  of  acres  using 
only  7  pounds.  With  conditions  ideal, 
I  consider  that  enough.  I  advise  the 
Grimm  variety  on  account  of  its  hardi- 
ness. Inasmuch  as  an  alfalfa  field  « 
seeded  to  remain  from  5  to  8  years,  I 
think  the  most  hardy  variety  should  be 
used. 

Sitting  on  the  fence  I  summed  up  for 
my  friend  the  things  that  I  should  do 
to  grow  alfalfa.  I  said:  "Prepare  a 
piece  of  ground  so  that  it  will  gro'W 
at  least  75  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
To  this  add  ground  limestone  and  a 
very  liberal  application  of  a  high-grade 
phosphorous  fertilizer.  Be  sure  to 
inoculate  the  seed  or  soil  and  sow  in 
August  on  a  well-prepared  seedbed. 


August,  1915 
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Alfalfa  Hay  for,  Horses 

Properly  cured  alfalfa  hay  may  be 
fed  to  any  kind  of  horses.  It  must  be 
cut  at  the  proper  time,  however,  and 
should  be  fed  as  a  concentrate  rather 
than  as  a  roughage. 

The  trouble  which  arises  from  feed- 
ing alfalfa  is  due  to  the  method  of  feed- 
ing, not  to  the  alfalfa  hay.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  proper  time  to  begin  cut- 
ting alfalfa  hay  is  when  the  field  is 
about  one-tenth  in  bloom.  Cutting  at 
such  a  time  makes  very  good  hay  for 
vcattle,  but  such  hay  is  too  washy  for 
horses  at  hard  work.  To  make  hay 
suitable  for  horses  at  hard  work,  the 
alfalfa  must  be  allowed  to  get  rather 
mature  before  cutting;  in  fact,  the  field 
should  be  in  full  bloom  before  the 
mower  is  started.  The  hay  should  then 
be  properly  cured  and  stacked.  Spe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
spoiling  or  molding. 

After  the  hay  has  been  cured  the 
next  consideration  is  the  amount  to 
be  fed.  The  cause  of  so  much  trouble 
with  alfalfa  hay  has  been  overfeeding. 
One  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  contains  35 
per  cent  more  digestible  protein  than 
one  pound  of  shelled  corn,  and  is  fairly 
rich  in  carbohydrates  and  fat.  A  per- 
son would  not  think  of  feeding  a  1,200- 
pound  work  horse  a  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  in  a  day,  yet  by  giving  the  same 
horse  all  the  alfalfa  hay  he  will  eat, 
as  large  or  a  larger  amount  of  digestible 
protein  will  be  fed.  When  large 
amounts  of  alfalfa  are  fed,  the  horse 
receives  an  excessive  amount  of  highly 
nitrogenous  material. 

Another  effect  of  overfeeding  with 
alfalfa  is  a  clogging  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, resulting  in  impaired  nutrition, 
filling  of  the  legs  and  hocks,  softness, 
excessive  sweating  and  impaired  respi- 
ration. About  1  1/5  pounds  to  100 
pounds  live  weight  is  about  the  maxi- 
mum amount  for  work  horses.  Be- 
cause of  its  high  proportion  of  di- 
gestible protein,  alfalfa  balances  very 
well  with  corn  and  these  two  feeds 
make  one  of  the  most  economical  ra- 
tions.— Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell  of  Kan- 
sas. 


During  the  past  20  years  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  grown  crops 
side  by  side  to  test  the  value  of  fer- 
tilizers. In  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  clover  and  timothy,  a  moderate 
application  of  fertilizer  was  made  to 
one  set  of  plots,  while  no  fertilizer 
whatever  was  given  to  the  other  set. 
The  fertilized  plots  have  yielded  more 
than  the  unfertilized  plots  beside  them 
by  the  following  amounts:  corn,  16 
bushels;  oats,  15  bushels;  wheat,  13 
bushels;  clover,  ton;  timothy, 
ton.  These  figures  apply  to  plots 
where  complete  fertilizers  were  used 
and  give  the  average  increase  for  20 
years. 


Sudan  grass  has  been  found  to  make 
excellent  hog  pasture.  On  a  Kansas 
farm  Sudan  and  rape  were  planted  in 
the  same  field.  When  the  hogs  were 
turned  in  they  ate  the  Sudan  so  close 
that  they  killed  it  out  before  the  farmer 
realized  that  they  were  eating  it  in 
preference  to  the  rape.  The  owner  of  a 
neighboring  farm  has  reported  that  his 
hogs  eat  the  Sudan  in  preference  to 
anything  else  in  the  pasture. 


Ernest  P.  Welborn,  a  Poland-China 
breeder  of  national  reputation  at  Cyn- 
thiana,  Ind.,  vaccinated  950  hogs  against 
cholera,  mostly  by  the  serum-and-virus 
method,  and  not  a  single  lost  pig  re- 
sulted. He  has  declared  that  his  herd 
would  have  been  wiped  out  if  the  serum 
treatment  had  not  been  available. 


Have  you  had  your  picnic  yet? 
Neither  have  we. 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  Twenty-Third  St.  and  Seyenth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
The  FIreFroof  Hotel  of  New  York 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

500  Rooms  400  BMbs 

ROOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
tl.OO  and  lUO  Two  Persons,  $2.00  and  12.60 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 
One  Fenon,  12.00  Two  Peraona,  13.00 

SUITES— PARLOR,  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 
K.00  and  Up 

Thres  minntes  from  Penneylvania  Station,  ten  minoteB 
from  Grand  Central  Station.    Within  oonvenient  walking 
distance  of  shopping  and  theatre  districts.    Nearest  hotel 
to  the  steamship  piers  and  to  the  railway  terminals. 
Restaurant  a  la  carte  and  table  d'hote 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
»I«w  ■oloi^  maD  of  W«»  York  aunt  fr«i«i 


B0Y5  MAGAZINE 


JULY 


CIRCUIAIIOd  OVIR  110.000 


The 

Boys'  Magazine 
FREE 

Send  to-day  for  a  free  sam- 
ple copy  of  THE  BOYS' 
MAGAZINE,  the  finest 
boys'  publication  in  the  world. 

The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co. 

523  Main  Street     SMETHPORT,  P«. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

-pROOKS'  APPLIANCE 
J-'  the  modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  cures 
rupture  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has  auto- 
matic Air  Cushions.  Binds 
and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you 
would  a  broken  limb.  No 
salves.  No  plasters. 
No  hes.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Pat.  Sept.  10,  1901.  Cat- 
alogue and  measure 
blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1729  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


THIS  BIG,  3i  FOOT 

TELESCOPE 

This  ifl  a  real  telescope  'and  not  a 
vortklesa  toy.  It  is  made  by  one  ol 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  Europe. 

When  closed,  as  shewn  in  picture, 
the  telescope  is  12  inches  long  ana 
has  a  circumference  of  inches. 
"When  all  5  sections  are  pmled  out 
the  full  length  is  OTer  3^  feet.  It  l0 
built  of  the  best  materials^  brtfli 
bound  throughout.  We  furnish  with 
each  telescope  a  solar  eye  piece  for 
use  in  studying  the  sun  and  the  solar 
eclipses.  Eye  piece  can  also  be  used  at 
a  magnifying  glass  to  detect  Insecti 
or  germs  in  plants  or  vegetables. 

Powerful  Lenses 
5  to  10  Mile  Range 

The  lenses  In  this  telescope  ara 
carefully  ground  and  correctly  ad- 
Justed  by  experts.  See  objects  miles 
away.  Farmer  said  he  could  couni 
the  windows  and  tell  the  colors  of  a 
house  7  miles  away  and  could  study 
Objects  10  miles  away  which  were 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Absoluti 
necessity  for  farmers  and  ranch  men. 
They  can  keep  their  eyes  on  the  cat* 
tie,  horses  or  men  when  far  distant. 

Our  Offer!!  3we^^i« 

of  these  big  telescopes  free  and 
prepaid  to  all  who  send  (i  to 
pay  for  4  new  subscriptions  to 

American  Farming  at  26c  per  year 
and  10c  extra.for  postage.  Or  send 
ei  to  pay  (or  new  subscription  to 
American  Farming  for  €  years  and 
enclose  10c  extra  (M.IO  In  all)  and 
receive  telescope  free  and  prepa  Id 
Guaranteed  to  please  you  Inlevery 
way  or  money  refunded. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 

537  S.SDaarborn  St 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Do  not  work  the  taller  horse  of  the 
team  on  the  near  side. 


Diamond  Point  Loci<-Stltch 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing:  of  harness,  shoes,  belts,  car- 
pets, canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  sewing. 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  n  atural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
needle,19 14  model.  Extra  needles  in  hollow  handle. 
No  springs  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it; 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee< 
dies.straight  and  curved  anddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID. 

FRFF  IIFFFB  send  SOc  to  pay  for  2  one-year  or  one  2-year 
rnLL  Urr  Lli  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  onr  practical, 

belpfnl  and  entertaining  farm  and  borne  magazine,  and 
we  will  send  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE. 

American  Farming,        Awl  DepL       Chicago*  Ilk 


Make$35to$100a 


Week^Ifr* 


AUDEVILLE 


STAGE-WORK  and  CABARET 
Entertaining  Taught  BY  MAIL. 

Your  Opportunity  to  enter  Fas- 
cinating, Money-Making  Profession— to 
Travel  — see  Life— make  Friends  — as 
Vaudeville  Actor  or  Actress.  Theatres 
every  where  offer  profitable  engagements. 

Managers  Want  New  Acts 

few  Faces,  New  Headliners!  No  limit 
salaries — Some  make  thousands  week- 
Our  simple,  easy,  complete  Profeseional 
conrfle— only  one  of  its  kind— Cov»r»  All  Branches.  Developa 
Personality.  Poise,  Confidence.  Skill.  Wonderfully  mspirin?. 

First  Lesson  FREE!  i^';fr/s°t'rk'te"d°*'s'i'.'; 

Literature  and  Vaudeville  Secrete  Revealed  I   Address  today 

National  Vaudeville  Institute, 
Dept.  66  Dexter  Building    -    ChlcaKo,  llllnola 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

pVERYONE  needs  a  lock-box  for  valuable  papers.  Here'i 
ju8t  what  you  want.  It  is  a  handsome,  black,  ebony- 
finished  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  11  inches  b  length  by  5M  inches  in  width  by 
inches  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hmged  cover  fitted  with 
spring  lock  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thing  for  filing  away 
valuable  papers  and  documents;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  OFFER— Send  us  fifty  cents  for  2  one-year  or  one 
3-year  subscription,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  postpaid. 
Send  early.  Supply  limited. 

American Farmins, 537 S.  DaarbornSt., Chicago 

Puzzle^  Picture 


Win  a  Prize 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  fine  Shetland  Pony. 
Cut  this  picture  into  six  pieces  and  paste  or  pin 
the  pieces  together  so  as  to  make  a  complete 
picture  of  a  boy  riding  a  pony.  Mail  it  to  me 
with  your  name  and  address  and  I  will  send  you, 
prepaid,  five  beautifully  lithographed  and  em- 
bossed post  cards  and  tell  you  all  about  the  great 
contest  in  which  you  can  win  a  beautiful  pony. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  enclose  a  two  cent  stamp 
to  help  pay  expense  of  mailing. 

1500  Votes  FREE 

Pasting  the  picture  together  does  not  win  the  pony 
but  you  will  receive  the  post  cards  and  my  great 
offer  and  a  special  coupon  good  for  1500  votes  toward 
ihe  pony.  Send  your  name  and  address  at  once 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Sec'y  Popular  Co.,  '"„uXi"  Des  Moines,  la. 
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f  MONEY  SAVING^ 
Subscription  Offers 

These  clubs  are  made  up  with  the  idea  of  furnish- 
ing AMERICAN  FARMING  readers  the  best  class  of 
magazine  literature  obtainable  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Look  over  these  combinations  and  see  what 
you  can  save. 

Club  No.  1 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25 
McCall's  Magazine  .  1  yr.  .50 

Club  No.  2 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25 
Woman's  World  .  1  yr.  .35 
The  Gentlewoman   1  yr.  .20 

Club  No.  3 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25 

Home  Life  1  yr.  .25 

The  Household  1  yr.  .25 

Club  No.  4 

American  Farming  1  yr.  $  .25 
Woman's  World  .  1  yr.  .35 
Kimball's  Dairy  Fmr.l  vr.  .25 

Club  No.  5 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25 
Woman's  World  .  .  1  yr.  .35 
Today's  Magazine  .  1  yr.  JO 

Club  No.  6 

American  Earming  !  yr.  $  .25 
Successful  Poultry .  1  yr.  .50 
McCall's  Magazine  .  1  yr.  .50 

Club  No.  7 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25 
Woman's  World. .  .1  yr.  .35 
People's  Pop.  M'thlyl  yr.  .25 
The  Housewife  !  yr.  .50 

Club  No.  8 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25 

Boy's  Magazine  !  yr.  1.00 

People's  Pop.  M'thly !  yr.  .25 

Club  No.  9 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25 ' 

Ladle's  World  1  yr.  1.00  j 

The  Housewife  !  yr.  JO 

Club  No.  10 

American  Farming  !  yr.  %  .25  ' 
Modern  Priscilla  . .!  yr.  1.00  I 
People's  Pop.  M'thly  1  yr.    .25  | 

Home  Life  1  yr.  .25. 

Club  No.  11 

American  Farming.!  yr.  $  .25  " 
Pictorial  Review . . .  1  yr.  1.00 
The  Housewife  !  yr.  .50, 

Club  No.  12 

American  Farming . !  yr.  $  .25 
McCall's  Magazine  .1  yr.  .50 
Today's  Magazine . . !  yr.  .50 
The  Housewife  1  yr.  .50 

NOTE.  With  McCall's  Magazine  a  McCall's  pat- 
tern is  furnished  free.  With  Today's  Magazine  a  May 
Man  ton  pattern.  Send  your  orders  for  the  patterns 
to  Today's  Magazine,  Canton,  Ohio,  or  McCall's  Mag- 
azine, New  York,  within  30  days  from  receipt  of  your 
first  copy. 

New,  Renewal  or  Extension  Sub- 
scriptions Accepted. 

Send  your  order  to 

AMERICAN  FARMING 

537  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

(Club  Dept.) 


AU  for 

40c 

You  Save  IJc 
All  for 

40c 

You  Save  4(c 
All  for 

40c 

Vou  Save  iSc 
All  for 

45c 

You  Save  40c 

AU  for 

60c 

You  S&va  5tc 

All  for 

65c 

You  Save  iOc 
Alitor 

70c 

You  Save  (Sc 


I      All  for 

■  75c 

)  You  Save  7Sc 
All  for 

90c 

'  You  Save  tSc 
)     AU  for 

90c 

\  You  Save  iSc 


I      All  for 

^  $1.00 

'  You  Save  75c 
I      All  for 

.  $1.00 

I  You  Save  7Sc 


Get  My  Separator 
"      On  Trial 
>  2  Weeks  FREE 


TvAIRYMEN.farmers— write 
me  for  full  details  of  my 
"Golden  Rule"  Plan  to  shi.j 
my  separators  on  Free  TriaL 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
done  before.  I  ask  you  to  pay  no 
depoait.  give  no  security.  I'll  trust  you  to  give 
the  famous  Milwaukee  Sanitary  a  good  two 
week's  test.  Then,  after  that,  if  you  want  to  buy  my 
Separator— just  pay  me  the  low  bargain  pric*  I  ask 
you— or  return  separator  at  my  expense. 
Besidea  being  the  best  Separator  OSer— tho 


(GUARANTEED  S  YEARS) 

la  the  only  all  Sanitary  Separator. 

Runs  easier — skims  closer. 

Has  aluminum  discs,  non-rusting, 
— interchangeable,  self- balancing. 

Bearings  tiardencd  steel,  phosphor 
bronze  bushed.  Safest.  Enclosed 
gears.    Safety  clutch  io  handle. 

Lighter  bowl— greater  capacity. 

Cleaned  without  wire,  brushes,  etc. 
"—It  grows  with  your  herd" 

Instead  of  buying  new  separator 
when  your  herd  increases,  just  buy  a 
larger  bowl .  Capacities  500. 750, 900  lbs. 

Take  me  at  my  word.  Write  for  full 
details  of  my  remarkable  offer.  See 
If  I  don't  send  you  a  "Milwaukee" 
for  free  use.  Address  me  personally — 

W1LUS  COLUNS.  Pra.ld.nl 
MILWAUKEE   SEPARATOR  CO. 
276  »<«t>  Str»«t  Mllw«uk.«.  Wl..^^, 


FOUR  FERNS  GIVEN 

We  have  obtained  a  special  con- 
cession  from  Farm  Journiilt 
the  standard  agriculture  ma^ra- 
xine  of  America,  for  them  to  ac- 
cept one-year  subscriptions  from 
new  readers  through  us.  Farm 
Journal  is  for  the  whole  farm 
family,  the  farmer,  his  -nifc  and 
children.    Ilouavhold  tiuent 
is  a  story,  liome  and  fashion 
magazine.   The  four  ferns  will 
be  selected  from  the  following  vari- 
eties:   Boston.   Whitman,  Ostrich 
Plume.  Elegantessima.Scottl.  Spren- 
gerl,  Plumosus  Lace  Fern.  Nothing  is  more 
beautiful  for  th«  home  than  ferns.    We  send 
Farm  loumal  one  year.  Household  Guest  one  year,  and  the  four 
ferns  for  only  50c..  prepaid  by  parcels  i>o5t.  Send  all  orders  to 
Household  Quflftt,  Dopl.  FJF20,J5o  N^LaSalle  St..  Chicago 

ga»*$60  WEEKLY 


Corn-Soy  Bean  Silage 

A  combination  of  corn  and  soybeans 
makes  silage  of  good  quality.  They 
can  be  handled  as  cheaply  as  any  other 
crops  grown  for  that  purpose.  The  nu- 
tritive ratio  of  corn  and  soybeans  sil- 
age is  about  1  to  4;  that  is,  for  1  part 
of  protein  there  are  4  parts  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat.  Corn  silage  alone, 
has  a  ratio  of  1  to  10,  so  it  is  readily 
seen  that  corn  and  soybean  silage  has 
a  higher  feeding  value  than  corn  silage. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  planting 
corn  and  soybeans  is  in  alternate  rows. 
The  corn  can  be  harvested  with  a 
binder  and  the  soybeans  with  a  mow- 
ing machine.  If  the  two  crops  are 
planted  in  the  same  row  it  is  difficult 
to  harvest  both  with  the  harvester. 
When  corn  is  used  alone  for  silage  it 
is  often  necessary  to  add  water  in  order 
to  get  the  required  amount  of  moisture, 
but  when  soybeans  and  corn  are  used 
together  the  soybeans  will  supply  the 
moisture  necessary  to  make  a  good 
quality  of  silage. — W.  R.  Dodson. 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  FOR  DAIRY 
COWS 

With  dairy  feeds  at  the  present 
prices,  cottonseed  meal  should  be  used 
more  extensively.  It  is  the  cheapest 
source  of  protein  in  concentrated  form. 
In  buying  cottonseed  meal  at  this  time 
the  dairyman  is  not  only  helping  him- 
self but  is  doing  a  good  turn  for  the 
South  in  its  financial  crisis.  Where 
the  dairyman  produces  an  abundance  of 
alfalfa  hay,  however,  he  will  need  only 
a  limited  amount  of  cottonseed  meal. 
But  where  he  must  buy  all  of  his  pro- 
tein feed,  this  source  of  supply  should 
not  be  overlooked. — N.  V. 


Boblnion  Foldlnc  n»th  Tub. 

littl*.  00  plumblnf:.  n(lt«  w«ur.  W  pl«h(  16  Ibl., 
'  foldfliiloiiii.il  roll.  Fuinc«|cUib»lht.  (kibrtwt 
thu  tin  tub.,    OuvSQlMd  10  jemrt.    110  fe 
d.y  mUj  BMit.       Writ,  for   fro._  tub  off«. 
Bobliuon  Cblii.t  UfC.  Co. 


754  FulortM  Blii;  Tolodo,  OUt 


Your  name  and  address  will  bring  ynu  full 
infi.rmatioii  about  tin-  most  wonderful  oflir  >(  u 
have  ever  received.  You  can  artually  Iwcimie 
't^-'owner  of  a  fine  1916  "ODf  l^pTm^N 
CAR  without  having  to  spend  ONE  Cb.Nl  lor 
it.  The  only  thing  wc  ask  of  you  is  a  fiw 
hours  of  your  spare  time  introducing  m  r 
proposition  in  your  territory.  VVonldn  t  > o 
feel  MORE  than  repaid  to  receive  m  such  an 
easy  manner  this 

$973  EMPIRE  TOURING  CAR 

The  tery  latest  1916  design  A  complete  five 
passenger  car  with  electric  I'gbts. 
.speedometer,  top,  horn,  etc.  It  is  a  car  you 
will  be  proud  to  own  and  wi'l  be  sent  t  REU 
(IP  ALL  CO.ST  AND  FREIGHT  PBEPAIU 
to  some  industrious  person. 

Mall  Coupon  Below  for  Our  Plan 

Don't  hesitate  if  you  want  to  own  this  car 
but  send  in  your  name  and  become  a  charter 
memi^cT  Of  our  big  Auto  Club.  .d'^sn't  cost 
yon  one  cent  and  if  you  are  willinR  to  do  a 
little  hustling  you  can  soon  be  driving  ynm 
own  machine^  Don't  Delay-MailCoupon'^oday. 

CORN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
704  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Jellerson  St 


 COUPON  

CORN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

704  Jelierson  SI.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  free  of  cost  your 
plan  about  how  I  can  earn  an  auto  and  enter 
me  as  a  Club  Member. 


Name   

Town   

Stat«  R-   P-  D.. 


.Box. 


PROFIT  IN  BABY  BEEF 

Feeding  baby  beef  is  a  profitable 
method  of  beef  production  according  to 
the  figures  compiled  by  Rex  Beresford 
of  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. Figures  from  thirty-nine  farms 
producing  baby  beef  were  compiled. 
On  these  farms  there  were  grown  and 
fed  out  in  1913  and  1914  1,046  calves, 
which  sold  at  an  average  weight  of  864 
pounds  at  sixteen  and  one-half  months 
of  age.  The  average  price  per  hun- 
dred weight  was  $9.20,  and  the  average 
price  per  head  was  $78.48.  The  average 
cost  per  head  was  $65.50,  leaving  a  di- 
rect profit  of  $12.98  per  head  after  all 
cost  of  production  was  paid  aside  from 
labor. 


BREAKING   UP   BROODY  HENS 

A  very  satisfactory  method  of  break- 
ing up  broody  hens  is  to  place  them  in 
a  cage  of  laths  with  a  wire-bottom 
floor.  If  a  bird  is  confined  to  a  coop 
of  this  kind  as  soon  as  she  shows  the 
first  inclination  to  become  broody,  the 
tendency  can  usually  be  broken  up  m 
a  few  days.  During  this  time  she 
should  be  fed  on  soft  feed  with  plenty 
of  water.  Broodiness  is  not  due  to 
diet  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  starv- 
ing the  bird. 

The  average  yearly  production  of 
the  American  dairy  cow  is  4,000  pounds 
of  milk  and  160  pounds  of  butterfat. 
The  figures  don't  look  like  much 
chance  for  profit.  But  by  using  the 
scales  and  Babcock  test,  the  balanced 
ration  and  pure  bred  dairy  bulls  that 
average  can  be  doubled  within  a  very 
few  years.  Will  you  do  your  share 
towards  helping  your  farm  income? 

Write  for  your  state  fair  catalogue 
It  don't  cost  anything  and  it  may  give 
you  an  idea  and  a  longing  to  become  a 
top-notch  farmer. 

Western  farmers  report  excellent 
success  with  wheat  silage. 
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A  Name  for  the  Farm 

What's  in  a  name?  There  may  be 
much  or  little,  depending  upon  the  in- 
telligence, the  ambition  and  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  its  owner.  Every  good 
man  and  woman  has  a  cherished  mem- 
ory of  the  old  home  where  childhood's 
days  were  spent  and  if  that  old  home 
was  on  a  farm,  that  farm  should  have 
a  name  that  will  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  farms  of  the  county,  so  that  the 
mere  mention  of  it  will  bring  to  the 
memory  of  all  who  know  it,  its  particu 
lar  location,  the  personnel  of  its  own- 
ers and  the  things  it  produced. 

Nearly  every  business-house,  factory 
or  firm  has  adopted  a  name,  and  so 
established  a  credit.  Every  farm  is 
worthy  of  a  name  and  every  farmer 
can  make  a  reputation  and  establish  a 
credit  for  his  farm  and  its  products 
through  intelligent,  careful  study  and 
the  adoption  of  approved  modern  meth- 
ods of  procedure. 

A  name  may  mean  much,  as  the 
years  roll  by.  A  well  chosen  name 
lends  dignity  to  a  place  and  is  a  sort 
of  trade-mark  which  distinguishes  it 
and  its  products.  It  characterizes  its 
owner  as  a  man  of  oride  and  stimu- 
lates all  who  are  interested  in  it  or  its 
products  to  do  and  to  be  the  best,  and 
to  make  the  products  as  good  or  better 
than  those  of  any  other. 

We  believe  that  a  well  selected  name 
will  furnish  an  incentive  for  better 
farming;  that  all  implements,  tools,  ve- 
hicles, crates  and  products,  whenever 
possible,  should  have  the  name  of  the 
farm  indelibly  stamped  upon  them; 
that  it  should  adorn  every  entrance  to 
the  farm  and  be  printed  upon  all  sta- 
tionery used  on  the  farm.  We  believe 
that  the  name  should  be  well  chosen, 
not  hastily,  but,  if  possible,  should  re- 
late to  some  distinct  feature  of  the 
farm,  its  location,  topography  or  prod- 
ucts. The  entire  family  should  have  a 
part  in,  and  be  satisfied  with  its  selec- 
tion, and  everybody  should  use  the 
name  when  referring  to  the  farm,  its 
owner  or  its  products.  In  selecting  a 
name  avoid  adopting  a  name  already 
in  use  in  the  same  county. 

FETERITA 

Feterita  is  a  plant  of  the  sorghum 
Family.  In  it  the  commendable  quali- 
ties of  milo  and  kaffir  seem  to  be  con- 
solidated. Some  variation  is  reported 
in  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  planted  but 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  5  pounds 
to  the  acre  is  about  right.  The  corn 
planter  is  used  for  drilling  in  the  seed 
ibout  8  inches  apart,  and  proper  culti- 
ifation  should  be  given.  The  plant 
itools  considerably  and  grows  4  or  5 
^eet  high.  The  heads  are  straight  and 
ill  well.  The  easiest  way  to  harvest  is 
ivith  a  corn  binder.  Farmers  of  the 
western  plains  should  give  feterita  a 
rial. 


By  adding  400  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate per  acre  to  his  alfalfa,  H.  C. 
Jlogers,  Mechanicsburg,  O.,  secured  in- 
;rease  in  yields  which  were  worth  $5 
o  $15.  As  well  as  being  an  enthu- 
iiastic  alfalfan  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  strong 
idvocate  of  planting  catalpa  speciora 
rees  for  profit.  These  mature  quickly 
nto  poles  and  fenceposts. 

Rape  and  rye  shown  at  the  last  culti- 
'ation  of  the  corn  will  furnish  excel- 
ent  autumn  forage  for  the  sheep.  For 
•laces  where  water  has  damaged  the 
tand  of  corn  the  rape  is  especially 
;ood.  Sow  broadcast— 5  pounds  to  the 
ere. 


Try-a-bag"  of  fertilizer.  Our  brands 
re  soluble  and  active,  and  not  only  in- 
rease  yield,  but  improve  quality  and 
asten  maturity.  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
ress  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
-o.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  or 
•altimore.— Advertisement. 


Standard  of  the  World.  Endorsed  by  Govern- 
ment and  Railway  Officials.  Harris-Goar's  enlarged 
easy  credit  plan  enables  you  to  own  one  of  these 
Superb  Elgin  Watches  now. 

17-Jcwel 

2^ELGIN! 


Kansas  City 
Bank  Presidents  Endorse 
Harris-Goar  Company 

We  take  very  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  the  Harris- 
Goar  Jewelry  Co. ,  to  the  busi- 
ness public.  TJie  company  has 
large  financial  resources  with 
patrons  everywhere  through- 
out the  United  States.  Mr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Ooar  are  well 
and  favorably  known  as  men 
of  energy  and  business  integ- 
rity,  and   we    believe  them 
worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence 
of  the  public.  iSigned) 
J.  R.  DOMimCK,  Pres. 
Traders  National  Bank. 
W.  r.  KEMPER  Pres. 
Commerce  Tr^st  Co. 


Most  marvelous  watch  offer 
ever  made.    Now,  during  this 

special  aale,  let  us  send  you  this  fine  17-Jewel 
Elgin  on  approval  at  our  own  expense. 

Thoroughly  factory  tested,  fitted  in  a  beau- 
tiful Gold  Strata  Case,  factory  stamped  and 
guaranteed  25  years,  hand  engraved,  plain  polished 
or  with  your  own  monogram;  and  our  startling  offer  is 
to  send  you  this  celebrated  1915  Model  free  of  charge 
for  your  inspection  and  approval.  Because 

We  Want  to  Prove  to  You 

That  the  great  volume  of  our  business  actually  ena- 
bles us  to  do  better  by  you  than  any  other  watch  or 
diamond  house  in  the  world,  and  that  on  this  particu- 
lar watch  we  save  you  nearly  half,  for  it  sells  regular- 
ly at  $20  to  $22,  while  our 

Special  $1075 

Price  is  Only  I  ^  — 

We  don't  want  you  to  send  us  one  cent — not  a  penny. 

Merely  give  ua  your  full  name  and  address  that  we  may  Bend 
yoa  this  superb  17-Jewel  Elgin  or  a  Diamond  on  approval,  and 
if  after  you  receive  it,  and  want  to  keep  it,  pay  us  the  sum  of 

But  after  you  have  worn 
it  30  DAYS  FREE  and 
don't  want  to  keep  it,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense. 


$2  A  Month! 

You  Assume  No  Risk  Whatever— 

You  do  not  buy  or  pay  one  cent  until  we  have  placed  the 
watch  or  diamond  right  in  your  own  hands  for  your  decision 
We  want  no  security— no  interest— no  red  tape- 
just  common  honesty  among  men. 

i^Free  Catalog!  

MR.  HARRIS  wants  to  send  you  his  three  latest  BOOKS 
FREE— one  the  story  of  "The  Diamond,  its  discovery,  where 
and  how  mined,  cut  and  marketed,  the  other,  "Facts  vs  Bunc" 
or  all  about  the  watch  business,  both  at  home  and  abroad- 
also  our  Big  Free  Watch  and  Diamond  Book.   Write  today 


Write 
For  It 

Today 


HARRIS-GOAR 

K1WSA5  CITY  WO. 


HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dept.  1666 

The  House  That  SeUs  More  Elgin  Watches  Tlian 
Any  Other  Firm  in  tlie  World. 


D, 


FANCY  TEA  APRON 

With  American  Farming 

TfflS  DESIGN  IS  THE 
very  latest.  A  beautiful 
conventional  but  terfly 
pattern,  stamped  on  fine  quality 
White  Lawn,  with  enough 
material  for  strings.  This  Tea 
Apron  given  free  with  one  new  or 
renewal  yearly  subscription  to 
American  Farming  at  25  cts. 
American  Farming,  537 S.Dearborn  St.,Chlcago 


CHURNS  IN  2  MINUTES 


THE  LEADER  removes  the  dread  of 
churning  day  by  saving  time  and  effort 
Oets  all  the  butter  fat,  makes  more  and 
better  butter.  Praised  by  women  every- 
where. Special  dash;  steel  frame;  light 
weight.  Easily  cleaned.  Save  /Igenis'  Profits. 

Sola  on  30  days  Free  Trial 
3gal.  size.  S3.50:  5  gal.  53.75;  8  gal.  $4.25 
bend  for  one,  sive  money.   Write  today' 
J«ovglty_Mfg:.  Co.,  Dept.  I  OOHbiiinJoii.  ill! 


I  WILL  GIVE  SOMEOME 
THIS  1916  OVERLAND 

AUTOFR 


You  can  own  this 
$750,  1916  Model 
Overland  —  brand 

new,  never  run  a  

mile— witbouta  cent  of  cost  on  your  part. 
My  easy  plan  makes  this  possible  for  you. 
All  I  ask  is  a  few  hours  of  your  time  in- 
troducing my  proposition  in  your  terri- 
tory. Wo"^<^n't  you  feel  more  than  repaid 
to  receive  an  auto  in  such  an  easy  man- 
ner? No  need  to  worry  about  not  being 
able  to  afford  a  machine — I  have  solved 
that  problem  for  you. 

I  Have  Given  Away  Thirty  Autos 

I  have  given  away  in  the  past  year  over 
.thirty  autos.Not  one  of  these  persons  were 
possessed  of  any  more  ability  than  you. 
They  appreciated  the  wonderful  offer  I  made  them  and 
then  went  ahead  and  carried  it  out.  It's  worth  investi- 
gation on  your  part.  Send  for  my  plan  today.  A  pos- 
tal will  do.  Address 

W.W.  RHOADS,  Mar..818  Jackson  Sf .  Jopeka,  Kan. 
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NEW 

Mr.  Edi8on*8  Wonderful 

New  Instrument 

WRITE  today  for  our  new  Edison 
catalog— that  tells  you  all  about 
the  wonderful  new  model  Edi- 
son and  our  neie  Edison  offer! 

Hear  the  lat- 
est tone  hits 
of    the  big 
cities.  Laugh 
at  the  fun- 
niest min- 
strel thows; 
hear  the 
grand  old 
church 
hymru,  the 
majestic 
choirs,  the 
pealinO 
gans,  the 
opercta,  the 
crashing 
brass  bands, 
the  waltzes, 
thetwo-sleps, 
the  solos, 
comic  vaude- 
ville, duets 
and  guar- 
tettea.  All 
wUl  be  vonra  with  the  Ediaon  in  your  home. 
Tl       rvil^-  We  will  send  you  the  neuimodcl 
1  ne  Wner  Edison  PhonoRraph  and  your 
choice  of  all  the  brand  new  records  on  an  abso- 
futclt  free  loan.    We  want  you  to  hear  all  the 
w^lties  two-at"p3,  vaudevilles,  minstrels,  grand  o[^ 
TrM  the  old  sacred  hymns,  every  kind  ot  comic  and 
popular  music,  also  your  ctolce     the  hlRhesUgrade 
concerts  and  operas,  as  rendered  by  the  ?^pria  s 
e?eatest  artists   Entertain  your  family  and  friends. 
Thm  uien  vou  are  throuoh  with  the  outfit,  you  may 

send  U  bad  at  our  expense.    fl.nnslt,  

REMEMBER,  not  a  penny  down — no  o/jpos  t— 
noguarante<^^noC.(5.D.  to  us— no  obllgat  ona 
to  buy— a  /tiiJ  free  trial  In  your  own  hom(--<itrec« 
from  us— dirccf  to  you.  Re^u'-ha^'e^^f,,""? 
pense  or  payable  (If  you  want  to  keep  It)  at  the 
rock-bottom  price  direct  from  us. 

rri      n   We  are  tremendously  proud 

1  he  KeaSOn  :  of  this  magnmcent  new  in- 

instrument  When  you  get 't ''!/„°*i[kP°Tt°ir^  eTc"? 
everybody  will  say  that  nothing  like  It  has  ever 
blen  heard— so  we  are  pretty  sure  that  at  least  some 
onl  lfnot  you:tTi?n  somebody  else,  will  want  to  buy 
oSe  of  these  ncic  uyle  Edlsons.  f''^'^';"'' 
trtfiff  offered  now  atthe  rnostaslour^dlnaroct-bouom 
vrtceani  on  easy  terms  as  low  asafew  dollars  amonth. 

Our  New  Edison  Catalog 
Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or '°  f 
(or  lust  the  coupon)  la  enough     No  obllgatto^^ 
asking  for  the  catalog.    Get  this  otter— while  tins 
offer  lasts.    Fill  out  the  coupon  now— today. 
F.  K.  Babson,  EdlioB  Phono8r«ph  DUtributori 

C-371  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 
CanadianOffice~355  Portage  Ave.,  Wlnnlpegi  Can, 


Ideas  of  Value  to 
Housewives 


Write  the  Editor 


Prevent  Fly  Eggs 
From  Hatching 

After  exhaustive  tests,  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States 
Departtnent  of  Agriculture 
have  discovered  Borax  to  be  the 
most  effective  agent  in  orevent- 
ing  the  hatching  of  fly  eggs. 

20  Mule  Team 
Borax 

' — the  same  Borax  you  have 
used  in  your  home  for  years 
— will  be  found  invaluable 


in  ridding  your  premises  of 
this  pest  if  you  follow  these 
simple 

Directions 

';  Apply  2  ounces  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  to  the  can  of  gar- 
,-  bage.  daily,  through  a  fine 
■•.  sieve  or  flour  sifter.  Apply 
in  the  same  way.  10  ounces 
..•  of  20MuleTeara  Borax 
to  8  bushels  of 
fresh  manure, 
and  sprinkle 
•  with  2  to  3  gal- 
lons of  water. 
For  Sale  by 
AU 
Dealora 


ICAN 


Greatest^ 
Cleanser  of  All. 


The 

Black 
Quakef 
la  on 
Every 
Label 


CLEANS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 

Makes  soap  without  boiling.  Turns  well  water 
into  rain  water.  Makes  cfieapest  most  efficient 
washing  fluid  -  to  be  used  without  powders 
chips  etc.  Supreme  as  disinfector  and  vermm 
exterminator.  Ask  for  booklet  of  other  uses. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
Manufacturing  Chemists  PHILADELPHIA, 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

THE  school  luncheon  of  the  Amer- 
ican farm  child  takes  the  place  of 
the  noon  meal  at  home.  It 
should  be  substantial  and  attractive. 
Many  lunches  that  are  now  discarded 
would  be  eaten  if  they  were  attrac- 
tively arranged. 

Of  all  the  containers  for  carrying 
lunch  the  paper  bag  is  probably  the 
poorest  and  the  thermos  lunch  box  the 
best.  The  pastebard  or  papier  mache 
boxes  are  hard  to  keep  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  A  tin  pail  is  one  of  the  best 
carriers,  as  it  keeps  the  food  clean  and 
prevents  drying.  If  used  it  should  be 
scalded  each  day.  The  thermos  lunch 
box  has  compartments  which  are  very 
convenient,  and  a  thermos  bottle  for 
carrying  hot  cocoa,  milk,  or  soup,  ine 
first  cost  is  high,  but  with  good  care  it 
will  last  indefinitely.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  aired  and  scalded  after  us- 
ins 

Sandwiches  form  a  part  of  every 
lunch  and  fortunately  there  are  num- 
berless kinds  that  may  be  made,  iwo 
kinds  may  be  made  each  day;  one  of 
meat  or  eggs  or  fish,  and  the  other  ot 
some  sweet.  Meat  is  rather  more  ac- 
ceptable if  finely  minced  and  mixed 
with  salad  dressing  than  if  sliced,  tish 
may  be  flaked  and  mixed  with  milk, 
lemon  juice,  pimento  or  salad  dressing. 
Cheese  may  be  mixed  with  olives  or 
nuts.  Green  peas,  greens  or  baked 
beans  may  be  mashed  and  seasoned,^ 
and  figs,  raisins  and  dates  may  be  ,; 
chopped  and  spread  alone  or  with  nuts.  . 

The   bread   for  sandwiches   can  be 
varied  by  the  use  of  nut  bread,  graham 
or  oatmeal.    The  homemade  bread  is 
best  It  should  be  cut  thinly  and  spread  . 
with  creamed  butter.    Custards,  stewed  t 
fruit    junket,  rice  pudding  and  jelly 
may  be  carried  in  a  small  glass  jar; 
Cookies  are  more  easily  carried  than 
cakes  and  there  are  many  varieties  that  , 
may  be  made  so  that  the  child  will  not 

tire  of  them.  .     .     ,  c  ^  ^Ic 

A  little  surprise  in  the  form  of  twor- 
or  three  pieces  of  candy  or  an  unusu^ 
fruit  adds  to  the  interest.    The  child 
should  have  a  fresh  paper  napkin  eactt, 
day    and    every    article    should    be  ^, 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper  so  that  there 
may  be  as  little  mixture  of  odors  andv 
flavors    as    possible.      The  childreij*- 
should  be  taught  to  eat  slow  y  and  not  * 
allowed  to  exercise  vigorously  directly 

after  eating.    ^ 

When  poaching  eggs  put  a  teaspoonful  (R 
vinegar  to  each  pint  of  water  and  yo"  ^lU  W 
surprised  at  how  nice  and  firm  the  eggs  w™ 
be.  Also  salt  the  water  and  the  eggs 
more  palatable.— Mrs.  Fred  Butler,  Ethridg^> 
Mont. 


C/QMERA  &  OUTFIT 

A  littlebeauty.  Covered 
with  Ira.  Morocco  Leather. 
Outfit  contains  I  package  each  developer, 
hypo-sensitive  paper  and  card  mounts  i  print- 
I  ing  clip,  I  orange  paper  and  full  Instruc- 
tions.  FREE  to  introduce  our  paper  House- 
_    'hold  Guest.   Send  onlj  25e  and  we  wil  send 
m  II   our  paper  i  year  and  this  smallest  camera  free. 
Bouehoia  Claeat,  Dept.  1'20,        N.  Lb  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilii 

BRITZ,  OF  HEADQUARTERS 

Britz,  of  Headquarters  is  a  great  story. 
A  seemingly  unfathomable  mystery, 
linking  the  wealthy  society  life  of  New 
York,  the  Hindus  of  India  and  secret 
police  in  the  pursuit  of  a  Sacred  Temple 
diamond,  the  "Maharanee."  .  \ 

The  story  opens  in  the  glittering 
"Horseshoe"  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York.  The  strands 
holdins?  a  magnificent  diamond  collar 
about  the  throat  of  a  beautiful  woman 
suddenly  snap  and  the  precious  stones 
scatter  in  a  shower  over  the  box.  A 
guest  steps  on  the  "Maharanee  and  K 
crumbles  to  dust  beneath  his  heel-^ 
paste  imitation— the  original  had  been 
stolen— but  how,  where,  when  and  wnat 
became  of  it?  A  gripping  story,  won- 
derful in  its  interest.  This  story  be- 
gins in  the  September  issue.  Watcn 
for  it. 
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Auciust  Photo  Contest 


[omeward   Bound,"   First   Prize   to   W.  O. 
Baton,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Like  a  snowball  rolling  down  hill, 
MERicAN  Farming's  photo  contest 
ithers  increasing  interest  as  it  goes, 
ut  W.  C.  Eaton  wins  again.  We 
)uldn't  help  it;  he  had  the  best  pic- 
re.  But  some  of  the  other  amateur 
lotographers  in  the  American  Farm- 
G  family  are  pushing  him  closely.  At 
y  rate  we  dare  him  to  do  it  again, 
id  at  the  same  time  we  dare  all  the 
St  of  you  to  not  let  him  have  the 
St  picture  thrice. 

The  second  prize  winner  is  Jess  E. 
eming,  Moatsville,  W.  Va.,  and  third 
nors  go  to  W.  L.  Harvey  of  Har- 
ysburg,  Ohio. 

We  gladly  repeat  the  prize  list  for 

ptember:  $2  for  first,  $1  for  second  and 
cents  for  third.  Send  your  pictures 
Editor  of  Photo  Contest,  Amer.can 

RMiNG,  537  S.  Dearborn  street,  Chi- 

?o,  111. 


le  Inevitable  Farm  Tractor 

(Concluded   from   page  7.) 
vesters.    It  will  haul  the  crops  to 
barns  or  to  market.    It  will  unload 
hay  if  attached  to  the  fork,  or  will 
op    the    corn    into    the    crib  if 
oked"  to  the  portable  elevator.  It 
run    the    thresher    or  ensilage 
ter    or    corn    shredder.    It  will 
1   a    ditching   machine    and  make 
drainage  easy.    It  will  cultivate  an 
hard  and  spray  the  trees.    It  will 

I  inanure.  It  will  saw  wood  or  run 
grindstone,  or  separate  the  cream, 
ink  goodness,  it  will  go  to  the  house 

set  to  work  doing  odd  jobs  by 
ins  of  proper  attachments  to  wash- 
machine,   clothes   wringer,  churn, 
press,  vacuum  cleaner,  ice  cream 
zer,  etc. 

would  not  contend  that  the  tractor 
)erfect.  Nothing  is  perfect.  I  do 
that  the  tractor  is  now  so  efficient 
the  average  farmer  can  ill  afford  I 
Dverlook  it.  Tractors  get  "out  of 
ck"  just  as  all  engines  do,  but  most 
:he  trouble  is  due  to  inexperience 
he  part  of  the  operator.  It  is  soon 
edied.  Manufacturers  will  render 
■y  assistance,  because  it  is  to  their 
rest  "to  have  it  run."    The  modern 

II  farm  tractor  is  an  improved  en- 
,  and  highly  efficient.    The  oper- 

is  quickly  educated  and  in  the 
;  run  has  no  more  mishaps  or  de- 
than  the  teamster, 
lose  who  know  are  strong  in  their 
mmendation  of  the  new  improved 
tor    for    the    American  farmer, 
mg   these    none   is    more  distin- 
hed  than  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  now 
he  University  of  California.  He 
that  tractors  could   be   used  on 
>0  Iowa  farms.     Think  what  this 
ns  when  applied  also  to  Illinois, 
ana,   Ohio,   Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
tiesota,   Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
Kentucky,   Pennsylvania,   and  so 
I  Think  what  it  means  when  applied 
[ll  American  farms.    We  are  not  a 
too  early  in  declaring  the  small 
tractor  inevitable.    It  has  arrived. 


Send  Us  Only 


Easy  Payments 

If  you  want  anything  in  rockers,  furniture, 
jewelry,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  washing; 
machines,  crockery,  silverware,  baby  car- 
riages, go-carts.  Men's,  Women's  and 
Children's  apparel,  stoves,  ranges, or  any 
other  article  of  house-furnishing,  don't 
fail  to  get  our  sensational  easy  terms. 
Only  a  Bmall  deposit— theo  pay  the  balance  at 
the  rate  of  a  Bmafl  amouat  yer  mootb. 


And  We  Will  Ship 
Yoa  This  Massive 
Stately  Antomatic 
Bed  Davenport. 

Positively  one  of 
the  most  amazingr 
bargains  in  years  — 
A  .  .  .    .  .         8  staggering  valae. 

A  massive  Stately  Aotomatic  Bed  Davenport,  6  feet  long, 
made  of  selected  hard  wood,  in  American  Quarter  Sawed 
Golden  Finish,  luxuriously  upholstered  in  black  Delavan 
leather  Very  easily  converted  into  a  full  sized  bed  by  lower- 
'r%„,?,-  e^tra  large  wardrobe  under  seat  for  bedding. 

A  $iO  valae.  Sold  to  yoa  on  this  very  special  offer,  and  if  yoa 
are  not  pleased  yoa  get  your  money  back,  e  d  ee 
Order  today— direct  from  this  ad.  Order  by  * 


No.  C-l  4a  60c  cash  and  $1.35  a  month,  price 

FREE 

Please  sbip  me  your  Davenport  No.  A121. 
I  enclOHe  50c  aa  firat  paymeot.  I  am  to  have 
SO  days  aa  free  trial.    If  I  then  like  the  da»«t^ 


^      STRAUS  &  SCHRAM,  Inc.. 
4f  Dept.  C-l  43  35thStre*t,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Bargain  Catalogs  ^  .  .i'-'f-"^  Dave 

Write  today  for  our  big  >  i  ^n,  .  j 

new  catalog  and  lisf  /   .tK^^i^nlaTelo' p^^5."u 
of  special  bargams.   >     I  will  send  it  tack  at  yodr  expense  and  yoo  irSl 
See  the  astound-  ^     return  my  60c  with  any  freisht  cbarses  I  bim 
ing  values  we  are   ♦      *******  Alao  aead  your  free  cstaloff, 
offering,  Priceg  ^ 
never    approached  m 
before.  Write  do w    %  __ 

—no  oblisatiooa*      #  iWame  


Straus  &  Schram,  Inc.,  mjsrL  / 


Addreta ., 


The  School  For  Your  Daughter 

Sf  Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

DEGREES  CONFERRED:  B.A.,  B.S.,  PH.  B.  STRONG  FACULTY 

Located  four  miles  weit  of  Terre  f-Iaute,  Indiana.  Large  campui,  perfect  drainage,  commodioua 
buUdings,  .team  heat,  electnc  lighu,  large  aity  loomt.  many  with  private  bath,  and  ipadoui 
halli,  libranei  and  parlors.  School  plant  coniitU  of  fourteen  modern  buildingi,  artiibcally 
grouped  and  complelely  equipped.  Nothing  lacking  for  convenience  or  comfort.  Combining 
bU  the  belt  features  of  school  life  with  home  environment  on  •  country  estate  of 

„„  .  „   alxteen-hundred  acres 

BOATING.  HOf^EBACK  RIDING.  SWIMMING.  ARCHERY.  GOLF 
•nd  ali  outdoor  athletics  for  girls  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  graduate  of  the 
?'?l"^?L'2.''. Education.    School  course  comprise.  INTERMEDI- 
'^J?ii^^'^^5^^'\"9l,''-Sf COLLEGIATE  departmenu.    SpeciJ  cour«»  in 
■^Jm^^'*^/  LAKiGUAGES,  dramatic  ART  and  DOMESTIC 
OClt-INCfc.     Intocmataon  gladly  furnished  on  application.    A  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Address, 

SISTER  SUPERIOR,  St.  Marr-of. the- Woods,  Box  49,  Indiau 


.WIN  A  $275.00  MOTORCYCLE  FREE 


an  You  Solve  This  Puzzle?  Try  It  and  See. 

Arrange  the  letters,  shown  in  the  circle,  so  as  to  form  the  name 
of  a  well  known  farm  paper.    Send  in  your  answer? with  yo"? 
name  and  address,  at  once.    You  wiU  then  be  entitled  to  be 
considered  in  the  awarding  of  the  $275.00  Motorcycle  and  other 
Grand  Prizes  which  we  will  give  away  FREE.     If  your  an- 
■f  nn^       correct  we  will  also  send  you  a  Certificate  good  for 
1,000  Free  Votes  toward  the  Motorcycle  and  other  Grand  Prizes 
in  our  great  Motorcycle  Contest,  ending  Aug.  31.  1915.    In  case 
ot  tie  for  any  prize,  each  tying  contestant  will  get  a  prize  same 
as  the  one  tied  for.    Whether  you  win  the  Motorcycle  or  not  if 
you  take  part  in  this  contest  you  will  receive  a  Valuable  Prize 
and  Cash  Heward  for  Everything  You  Do.    The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  send  in  your  name  and  address  and  puzzle  solution.  Address 
FARM  LIFE,   Dept.  C25,  SPENCER.  INDIANA. 


TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 


The  Resurrection  Plant 

Meotioned  hi  the  Bible  as  "Rose  of  Jericho'^ 


Thee«  rare  and  ouriona  plants 
BTow  and  stay  green  by  plaoim 
them  in  water;  will  also  grow  ta. 
light  drained  soil.  When  taken  oat 
or  water  they  dry  and  curl  up  aa4 
BO  to  sleep.  They  will  keep  in  thia 
state  lor  years  and  reawaken  dir»ot 
ly  npon  being  put  into  water.  If» 
an  interestiag  and  pretty  hooM 
plant;  grows  in  water  If  not  allowed 
to  freeze.  To  grow  it,  simply  plao* 
the  whole  plant  in  water;  it  will 
open  up  and  begin  to  grow  In  aboat 
twenty  minutes;  after  that  elmply 
keep  the  roots  in  water,  ohang*  tk» 
water  every  four  or  five  days. 


In  Dry  8t,t»  Gro^ylna  Stat»  water  every  roup  or  Ave  day. 
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HUDSON 

Rides  the  Crost 


1041  Sold  in  Two  Days 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  14th  and 
15th-0pening  Days  for  This  New  Model- 
Dealers  Sold  to  Users  1041  HUDSONS 


This  new  model  HUDSON— for  1916— was  first  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  on  June  13th.  About 
the  same  time  announcement  was  made  in  farm 
Papers  and  weeklies  covering  America.  All  an- 
nounced these  four  great  innovations. 

The  Yacht-Line  Body 
The  Lustrous  Finish 
More  Room  and  Luxury 
A  $200  Price  Reduction 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  14th  and  15th— 
the  opening  days— every  HUDSON  showroom  in  thr 
country  was  crowded  to  the  street.  Every  road 
around  brought  farmers  to  see  this  newest  can 

Many  thousands  of  men  were  turned  away.  There 
was  no  chance  for  demonstrations.  Even  careful 
inspection  was  almost  impossible.  Yet  1.0//, 
those  two  days  bought  these  new  model  HUUbUlNb. 
In  those  two  days  men  paid  $1,400,000  for  a  HUD- 
SON model  none  had  ever  seen  before. 

The  Avalanche 

June  14th  and  15lh  broke  every  record  in  the  sale 
of  high  grade  cars.  We  knew  the  avalanche  was 
coming,  but  the  actual  demand  amazed  us.  All  over 
the  country  motor  car  buyers  had  been  awaiting  this 
new  model.  We  held  our  announcement  until  the 
dealers  could  get  reasonable  stocks  ahead. 

But  the  first  two  days  sold  nearly  half  a  month  s 
output  By  the  time  this  appears  our  deliveries  of 
this  new  model  will  reach  4,500  probably.  We  are 
building  115  per  day.  But  that  will  hardly  begin 
to  supply  the  men  who  want  this  HUDSON  car. 

Came  Like  a  Comet 

It  was  only  22  months  ago  when  this  HUDSON 
introduced  the  new-type  Six.  It  was  designed  by 
Howard  E.  Coffin  the  famous  HUDSON  designer 
and  weighed  under  3,000  pounds.  It  cut  fuel  and 
tire  cost  in  two. 

The  price  was  $1,760  then,  but  that  price  was 
the  season's  sensation.  To  sell  a  high-grade  Six 
under  $2,000  was  considered  impossible  then. 

The  demand  for  that  car  was  far  ahead  of  supply. 
The  next  season  we  doubled  our  output  and  brought 
the  price  to  $1,550.  On  that  model  last  summer  we 
were  at  times  4,000  cars  oversold. 


On  this  new  model  we  doubled  our  output  again 
and  brought  the  price  to  $1,350.  In  but  a  few  months 
this  new-type  car  has  quadrupled  the  HUDSON  out- 
put. It  has  changed  the  whole  idea  of  a  class  car. 
Today  it  dominates  in  a  conspicuous  way  the  field  of 
the  quality  Six. 

No  Car  Like  it 

HUDSON  popularity  brought  many  a  follower. 
Within  a  few  months  there  were  dozens  of  makers 
building  cars  in  the  Light  Six  class.. 

But  Howard  E.  Coffin  and  his  engineers  had  then 
spent  three  years  on  this  HUDSON.  They  were 
working  all  the  time  to  improve  it.  They  worked 
out  countless  refinements.  Within  20  months  they 
had  added  to  this  HUDSON  61  distinct  improve- 
ments. And  our  multiplied  output  had  brought  the 
price  down  to  $1,350.  . 

Today  this  HUDSON  finds  no  rival  in  sight  of  it. 
Such  a  car  at  such  a  price  is  impossible  with  small 
productions.  Many  of  the  best  of  HUDSON  features 
are  not  found  in  other  cars.  Today  you  cannot  find 
even  second  choice  to  the  HUDSON  if  you  seek  a 
high-grade  Six. 

New  1916  Features 

This  new  model  HUDSON  brings  out  the  Yacht 
Line  body.  It  shows  for  the  first  time  the  Lustrous 
finish.  Each  coat  is  baked  on  in  enormous  ovens. 
It  has  a  roomier  tonneau,  a  wider  rear  seat.  It  has 
disappearing  extra  seats  to  double  the  tonneau  room.  It 
has  enameled  leather  upholstery.  It  has  deep,  luxuri- 
ous cushions. 

And  it  has,  above  all,  the  approval  of  ow"er?- 
Many  thousands  of  men  have  proved  out  this  HUD- 
SON on  millions  of  miles  of  road.  Any  owner 
will  endorse  this  to  you  as  the  perfect  car. 

Go  see  it  before  our  summer  output  is  sold.  Now 
you  can  get  an  early  delivery.  Later  we  fear  that 
you  cannot. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton  or  3-Passenger  Roadster 
$1350,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.    New  Cabriolet,  $1650. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

HUDSON  service  is  one  of  the  best  HUDSON 
developments.  It  insures  continued  satisfaction.  Ask 
us  to  explain  it. 
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The  Allen 


64 


3^''  —  loie 


In  Announcing  the  new  Allen  Models  for 

1916  we  have  firm  confidence  that  exceptional  merit  and 
genuine  value  will  speak  for  themselves. 

After  comparing  the  design  and  specifications  of  this  car  with  others  in 
the  same  price-field,  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  latest  automobile  in- 
formation will  quickly  recognize  that  the  new  Allen  is  mechanically  and 
commerically  right  in  every  respect. 

Allen  cars  have  always  been  favorably  known  wherever  sold. 
They  are  built  by  a  steady,  reliable  company,  strongly  financed  and  per- 
manently established. 

In  this  new  car  is  concentrated  all  the  best  ideas  and  skill  of  experienced 
engineers  who  are  considered  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  production  of  Allen  cars  is  backed  by  well  organized  and  finely  equipped  factories 
of  large  capacity.  In  short,  the  whole  Allen  proposition  is  built  upon  a  soHd  founda- 
tion which  insures  success  for  Allen  dealers  and  satisfaction  to  Allen  owners. 

^         .      ,.,  ,   t  Also  a  Roadster  Model  of  handsome  de- 
Note  the  beautiful  appearance —  J  .  .  --nr 
a  ^.  I                                          Sign — same  price — $7!f5 
graceful  boat-line  effect.  fl                                                      6  f 

Strictly  modern  in  every  respect. 


This  Announcement  is  free  from  extravagant  statements. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  gain  favor  or  inquiry  by  alluring  phrases. 

We  believe  the  time  is  past  when  name  or  claim  is  the  basis  for  selection. 
We  only  ask  that  you  study  the  illustration  and  read  carefully  the  specifications. 
When  you  have  done  this,  keeping  in  mind  the  price,  ^795,  we  are  satisfied  that  you 
will  immediately  recognize  the  exceptional  merit  of  this  new  Allen  model. 

A  Better  Car  with  More  Power  for  Less  Money 


Full  five-passenger  body — ample  leg 
room,  wide  seats,  wide  doors,  deep 
upholstering. 
Unit  power  plant 
Lynite  aluminum  housings 
All  moving  parts  enclosed 
Long  stroke  Allen-Sommer  motor 
Full  37  H.  P.— 3M"  bore  x  5"  stroke 
Special  Stromberg  Carburetor 
Westinghouse   Electric   System  for 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition 


Electric  light  on  instrument  board 
Electric  headlights  with  dimmers 
Electric  signal,  with  button  at  top  of 

steering  column 
Full  floating  rear  axle — pressed  steel 

housing 

12-inch  brakes  with  pressure  equalizers 
55-inch  long  underslung  rear  springs, 

smooth  riding  and  joltless 
"Built-in"  Windshield  —  rain -vision 

and  ventilating 


112-inch  wheel  base — 32-inch  wheels 
Firestone  demountable  rims  —  (one 

extra) 
Non-skid  tires  on  rear 
One-man  top  with  top  cover 
Light  weight,  2300  lbs.  complete 
Stewart- Warner  Vacuum  Fuel  Feed 

System  with  tank  hung  at  rear 
Crowned  fenders  and  rounded  radiator 
Speedometer  with  Odometer  and  Trip 

Adjustment 


A  Larger  Car  with  More  Room  but  Less  Weight 

Write  THE  ALLEN  AUTO  C0MPANY,TSK1ll.'  for  further  details 
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A  Message  to  American  Farmers 

On  Live  Stock  Improvement  and  Profitable  Agricultural  Practice 

:olle«e  and  Master  of.Rookwood  Farm.  Ames.  Iowa. 


H'inished  for  Market  at  20 
Months  of  Age. 


By  Charles  F.  Curtis,  Dean  of  the  Iowa  ASricultural  Cc 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  theories  or  conclusions 
concerning  the  efficiency  of  a  vegetable  diet,  the 
fact  remains  that  man  is  a  carnivorous  animal, 
nd  that  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  con- 
umes  more  meat  than  do  inhabitants  of  any  other 
civilized  country.  The  average 
meet  consumption  per  capita  of 
the  United  States  amounts  to  80 
pounds  of  beef,  7.5  of  veal,  6.5 
mutton,  and  7.8  of  lard,  a  total 
of  172  pounds  annually,  against 
119  for  Great  Gritain,  113  for 
Germany  and  80  for  France.  In 
addition  to  this  we  consume  an- 
nually per  capita  17.5  pounds  of 
butter,  3.8  pounds  of  cheese,  17 
pounds  of  ice  cream,  1.5  pounds 
of  oleomargarine  and  about  475 
pounds  of  milk. 

The  scientists  may  be  right  in 
their  contention  that  there  is 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  direct  consump- 
ion  of  the  grain  and  cereal  products  as  human  food 
ather  than  by  their  transformation  into  animal  pred- 
icts, but  virile  manhood  seems  reluctant  to  accept  their 
loctrine.  About  one-third  of  the  nation's  food  bill  goes 
or  meat,  and  the  meat  and  dairy  products  combined 
mount  to  more  than  one-half  the  total  expenditure.  This 
:oes  not  take  into  account  the  consumption  of  poultry 
iroducts  and  fish,  both  of  which  constitute  large  items. 

The  meat  and  dairy  products  of 
lomestic  animals  may  not  consti- 
ute  the  most  economical  form  of 
cod  for  man,  but  they  seem  to 
)e  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
he  highest  achievement  and  the 
)est  type  of  civilization.  The 
neat-eating  races  are  the  domi- 
lant  nations  of  the  world. 

There  would  also  be  difficulty 
n  utilizing  as  human  food  many 
iroducts  of  the  farm,  field  and 
i)lain  if  it  were  not  for  the  trans- 
lorming  power  of  the  meat  and 
nilk-producing  animals;  to  say 
'lothing  of  the  service  rendered  by 
jhe  domestic  animal  in  clothing 
he  human  race.  It  is  stated  in 
jioly  Writ  that  "all  flesh  is  grass," 
jmt  if  grass  could  not  be  con- 
'erted  into  flesh  it  might  not  serve 
is  a  very  palatable  form  of  hu- 
nan  diet  without  creating  a  dis- 
proportion of  the  supply  of  break- 
ast  foods.  The  United  States  De- 
)artment  of  Agriculture  estimates 
hat  the  annual  meat  bill  of  the 
Jnited  States  is  nearly  2H  billion 

iollars  and  the  daily  milk  bill  is  conservatively  estimated 
t  1%  millions  per  day.  The  meat-slaughtering  industry, 
lot  including  the  small  local  plants,  is  claimed  to  be 
he  largest  industry  in  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
leef  cattle  in  the  United  States  since  1900,  until  within 
he  past  year,  when  there  was  a  slight  increase.  The 
act  that  the  beef  cattle  supply  decreased  30  per  cent  from 
900  to  1913,  while  the  population  of  the  United  States 
acreasing  25  per  cent  during  the  same  period,  would  tend 
oward  higher-priced  meat  products  in  the  future.  Just 
low  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  meat  products 
s  being  exported  on  account  of  the  demands  created  by 
he  European  war.  _  _ 

Improvement  of  live  stock  and  the  conditions  for 
ive  stock  production  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  nation's 
ood  supply.  The  average  dairy  cow  produces  only  150 
o  160  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  Many  of  the  best  practi- 
':al  herds  have  records  of  from  400  to  500  pounds  per  cow 
'innually,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  cows  that,  under 
ntensive  feeding,  will  approximate  1,000  pounds  annually. 
While  a  few  have  gone  as  high  as  1,200.  Fortunately  the 
i;apability  of  improvement  is  inherent  in  all  animal  life. 
The  dairy  husbandry  section  of  the  Iowa  Experiment 


Dean  Curtis  at  His  Desk. 


Station  has  taken  native  cows  from  the  Ozark  hills  of 
Arkansas,  representing  as  near  the  unregenerated  type 
as  it  was  possible  to  secure,  and  in  an  investigation  ex- 
tending over  a  series  of  years  it  is  shown  that  even  these 
cows  were  capable  of  producing  163.6  pounds  of  butterfat 
during  the  first  year  under  favorable  conditions  and  good 
feeding.  When  mated  with  purebred  sires  of  the  dairy 
breeds  the  heifers  increase  their  production  25.5  per  cent 
over  the  records  of  their  dams  in  the  first  generation. 
The  native  cows,  when  bred  to  native  sires,  produced 
heifers  that,  reared  under  favorable  conditions,  increased 
the  yield  10  per  cent  over  that  of  their  dams.  In  one 
case  the  same  cow,  when  bred  to  a  purebred  sire,  pro- 
duced a  heifer  that  increased  the  production  37  per  cent 
in  the  first  generation.  Two  of  those  native  cows  that 
have  now  been  under  investigation  for  4  years  have  shown 
the  following  increased  production  from  year  to  year: 
Second  year,  25  per  cent;  third,  53  per  cent;  fourth,  63 
per  cent  It  is  significant  and  highly  encouraging  that 
animals  without  any  improved  blcod  will  respond  so 
readily  to  improved  conditions  and  show  SMch  marked 
increase  in  yield  of  food  products,  and  that  by  improving 
both  environment  and  blood  the  increase  in  production 
is  even  much  greater. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  similar  investiga- 
tions that  a  corresponding  improvement  may  be  made 
in  the  meat-producing  capacity  of  cattle.  Twenty-nve 
years  ago  John  D.  Gillette,  who  was  recognized  as  the 
most  successful  beef  producer  of  his  time,  gave  figures 
■^howino-  that  it  was  profitable  to  produce  a  steer  on  an 
Illinois  farm  weighing  2,200  pounds 
at  36  months  of  age  and  valued  at 
7  cents  a  pound  on  foot.  The  same 
method  of  production  on  the  same 
farm  today  would  be  so  unprofit- 
able as  to  be  fatal  to  the  industry. 
Under  existing  conditions  on  simi- 
lar but  higher-priced  land  and  us- 
ing higher-priced  feeds,  steer? 
of  improved  breeding  must  be 
finished  for  market  weighing 
from  800  to  1,200  pounds  at 
from  12  to  20  months  of  age,  and 
sold  at  from  8  to  10  cents  a  pound 
in  order  to  be  produced  at  a  profit. 
Two  hundred  head  of  steers  of 
this  type  were  produced  recently 
on  an  Iowa  farm  and  marketed  at 
13  months  of  age  at  an  average 
weight  of  845  pounds,  at  a  cost 
of  $7.03  per  cwt.,  while  to  produce 
beef  of  the  same  quality  under  the 
same  conditions  from  steers  a 
year  older  weighing  1,400  pounds 
per  head  would  increase  the  cost 
of  beef  from  9  to  10  cents  per 
pound  on  foot  at  the  farm.  Im- 
provement must  come  in  the  use 
of  better  bred  stock  that  may  be 
finished  for  market  at  the  earlier 
age  and  at  the  lower  cost  of  production. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  digestion  is  more 
complete,  and  the  conversion  of  feeds  into  meat  is  more 
efficient  in  the  younger  than  in  the  mature  animal.  It  is 
only  in  sections  where  grazing  is  abundant  and  cheap 
that  the  conditions  will  warrant  the  longer  feeding  periods 
which  produce  the  mature  and  heavy-weight  animals. 
Practical  maturity  may  be  obtained  under  favorable  con- 
ditions in  one-third  the  time  obtained  under  less  cost. 
In  attaining  this  improvement  the  farmer  must  make  use 
of  improved  breeding  and  feeding  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  increasing  dairy  production. 

Improvement  in  live  stock,  and  thereby  the  increase 
of  live  stock,  also  contributes  to  increased  food  supply 
in  a  marked  degree  in  an  indirect  manner.  The  grain 
yields  of  10  of  the  best  live  stock  farms  in  Iowa  were 
compared  with  10  of  the  best  grain  farms  in  the  same 
locality,  extending  over  a  period  of  5  years.  The  stock 
farms  showed  an  increase  of  14  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
7  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  1  ton  of  hay,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  36  per  cent  increase  of  corn  yield,  21  per 
cent  of  oats,  and  83  per  cent  of  hay.  These  results  are 
confirmed  in  a  larger  way  by  the  returns  from  stock  and 
grain  farms  reported  by  the  1910  census. 
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Looking  After  Next  Year's  Corn  Crop 


By  David  Clayborn 


1LIKE  the  forehanded  fellows.  The  president  of  the 
United  States  calls  them  foreward-looking,  and  it  is  an 
inspiring  attribute.  Out  here  in  the  country  we  can 
be  forehanded  a  deal  more  easily  than  the  city  folks  can, 
it  seems  to  me,  because  we  know  more 
or  less  what  to  expect.  That  is,  we 
know  that  the  old  moon  will  get  full 
about  once  a  month  regularly  in  spite 
of  all  we  can  do,  and  the  seasons  will 
come  and  go  no  matter  who  is  elected. 
We  know  that  spring  follows  winter, 
and  summer  follows  spring  (I  guess 
that  this  is  true  to  even  this  season, 
too),  and  fall  follows  summer,  and 
winter  fall.  So  if  a  farmer  has  a  grain 
of  sense  he  ought  to  know  how  to  pre- 
pare for  things  ahead  of  time.  He 
works  by  the  clock  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. I  sometimes  think  that  that  is 
what  makes  the  farmer  so  staunch 
and  dependable,  the  "bulwark  of  the 
nation,"  as  man  can  not  be  very  flighty 

and  changeable  if  he  is  going  to  hold  down  a  good  job 
with  Dame  Nature. 

I  know  very  well  right  now,  before  my  corn  is  in 
roasting-ear,  that  another  seedtime  is  coming  from  'way 
off  yonder  somewheres,  and  I  know  that  if  I  do  the  best 
possible  by  my  next  year's  crop  I  ought  to  begin  to  do 
something  about  my  seed  corn,  now,  which  something 
I  do.  I  think  Nature  favors  the  fellow  who  is  prompt  in 
keeping  his  engagements  with  her.  She  is  kindest  to 
the  chap  who  is  prepared.  That's  why  you  might  be  sur- 
prised at  what  you  would  see  in  my  cornfield  along  about 
the  first  day  of  the  ninth  month.  Maybe  you'd  laugh 
to  see  some  of  the  fat  ears  "done  up"  in  bandages!  I 
have  to  myself.  (Now  I  can  not  go  on  with  this  story 
unless  you  all  promise  never,  never  to  give  me  away, 
and  never  breathe  to  a  soul  what  became  of  those  carpet 
rags.) 

You  see,  there  is  a  deep  and  baffling  mystery  at  our 
house.    My  lovely  lady  has  lost  a  ball  of  carpet  rags.  Of 
course,  how  was  I  to  know  that  it  was  the  very  best  ball, 
until  after  it  was  missed?    Anyhow,  the  rags  are  gone, 
the  northwest  corner  of  a  rag  rug  is  held  in  abeyance, 
because  the  rags  are  gone,  and  no  one  knows  where, 
except  me,  and  I  won't  tell.    (I  didn't  put  any  near  the 
turnrows  where  the  boys  could  see  going  to  and  from 
work,  because  I  don't  think  much  of  that  corn  for  seed, 
anyhow).    Well,  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  just  to 
you,  I've  been  in  the  rag  bag.    And  I  stole  the  ball 
of  carpet  rags.    And  the  pretty  rag  strips  are  out  there 
m  my  best  corn  field  waving  in  the  breeze  as  ear  markers. 
O,  I  suppose  I'm  bound  to  get  caught,  when  we,  my 
partner   and   I,    ride   out    through   our   corn   just  after 
frost  to  estimate  the  yield,  preparatory  to  fixing  up  the 
fall  budget.     What   fun!     The   lovely   lady  will  begin 
to  catch  on  gradually,  wonder-eyed.     She  will  ask  me 
what  the  blue  necktie  is  doing  on  that  ear  of  corn.  I'll 
pull  up  in  surprise  and  demand  which  ear.    Then  when 
she  pomts  it  out  I'll  say  off-hand   like:     "Well,  your 
Majesty,  you  know  that  is  blue-ribbon  corn,  and  that  is 
the  way  we  grow  it!"  (She 
does    know    how     long  we 
brag  about  it  when  we  do  get 
a    blue    ribbon    at    the  corn 
show.)    Then  she  will  suggest 
that  I  am  a  smart-Alec  and 
we'll  ride  on,  until  we  come 
to  an  ear  with  a  red  necktie. 
"Second  prize,"  I'll  anticipate 
her  question  calmly  and  vol- 
untarily, and  ride  doggedly  on 
ahead.  One  more,  and  the  cat 
will   be   out   of   the   bag,  or 
rather  the  rags  will,  because 
she'll  recognize  them  and  giv- 
ing one  of  those  wonderful, 
thankful,  what-a-load-off-my- 
mind  sighs  that  only  a  woman 
knows  how  to  heave  she'll  ac- 
cuse   me   then   and    there   with    this   awful  indictment: 
"David  Clayborn,  my  best  silk  carpet  rags!" 

Well,  what  can  you  do?  I'll  have  to  explain.  That's 
what  I'm  doing  now,  just  to  get  in  practice: 

When  we  first  started  on  this  farm  I  had  an  ambition 
to  become  the  best  corn-grower  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  there  are  such  a  lot  of  things  to  know  about  corn. 
I  knew  all  about  it  one  time,  the  same  time  I  knew 
all  about  everything  else.    But  now  I  realize  I  know  but 


little.  I  wish  I  knew  all  there  is  to  know  about  corn. 
A  man  ought  to  be  that  wise  about  some  one  thing 
it  seems  to  me.  ' 
At  any  rate  I  knew  enough  then  to  suspicion  that 
we  needed  a  new  kind  of  corn.  The 
old  Yazoo  Valley  White  that  grand- 
daddy  brought  back  from  Mississippi 
in  flatboat  days  may  have  been  all 
right  for  the  bayous,  and  surely  we 
have  done  wonders  in  acclimating  it, 
but  still  I  thought  it  too  big  of  ear, 
too  rough,  not  solid  enough,  and  too 
late  maturing.  So  the  only  way  I 
know  to  find  out  the  best  kind  of  corn 
for  us  was  to  ask  the  corn.  That's 
why  we  had  that  variety  test,  and 
that's  why  we  sent  off  for  so  many 
kinds  of  seed  corn,  some  of  it  as  high- 
hung  as  Haman  in  price,  and  as  no- 
account.  We  used  one  end  of  the  reg- 
"The  Way  to  Keep  Improving  Your  Com  Is  f^^'^^-     I  remember  that  the  first 

to  I'ractue  Field  Selection."  two  rows  were  Legal  Tender,  the  next 

two  Silver  Mine,  the  next  two  White  Cap,  the  next  two 
Riley's  Favorite,  the  next  two  Learning,  and  so  on.  When 
It  was  shucked  that  fall  we  piled  the  yield  at  the  end  of 
the  row.  The  result?  I  don't  recollect  the  details, 
but  we  have  been  growing  only  Reid's  Yellow  Dent 
ever  since,  the  seed  coming  from  an  honest  grower  two 
counties  to  the  west  of  us.  You  bet  we  didn't  use 
any  seed  from  the  variety  test  for  seed.  We  sent  back 
and  got  some  more  of  the  winning  kind.  If  we  had  used 
that  test  corn  we  would  have  had  everything  and  noth- 
ing, because  corn  is  a  cross— fertilized  plant  and  the 
varieties  growing  side  by  side  would  have  intercrossed, 
leaving  the  result  a  hopeless  hereditary  mixture. 

So  we  found  out  the  best  variety  for  our  soil  and 
climate  and  we  started  with  that.  From  the  field  planted 
with  the  new  seed  I  selected  the  best  seed  ears,  just  as 
I  am  doing  now.  I  selected  them  in  the  field  and  got 
smiled  at  first  (neighbors  see  everything,  somehow),  io\ 
putting  neckties  on  my  corn.  But  that  was  some  years 
ago;  I  notice  now  that  some  of  those  same  neighbors 
steal  carpet  rags  for  corn-markers  too. 

The  way  to  keep  improving  your  seed  corn  is  to 
practice  field  selection.  The  old  method  of  picking  seed 
ears  from  the  crib,  or  wagon  bed  is  a  blind  man's  way. 
And  yet,  I  have  heard  many  of  our  proud  farmers  who 
assemble  up  at  the  postofflce  boast  of  their  prowess  in 
picking  seedcorn.  All  they  could  do  was  to  paw  around 
over  the  pile  and  pick  the  largest,  best  proportioned 
ears.  Yet  ten  chances  to  one  that  big  ear  would  be  the 
poorest  of  the  lot  in  ability  to  produce  ears  like  itself. 
It  was  big  probably  because  it  grew  in  a  hill  where  there 
\vas  only  one  stalk  instead  of  three  and  it  had  an  eas 
time  of  it  with  no  competition,  or  maybe  it  was  o 
some  unusually  rich  spot,  or  just  over  a  draintile,  o 
"nursed  along"  in  some  way.  I  read  about  a  profess 
once  who  selected  seed  from  plots  where  there  were 
stalks  to  the  hill,  3  stalks  to  the  hill,  and  just  1  sta 
to  the  hill.  The  next  year  he  planted  all  the  seed  at  th 
uniform  rate  of  3  stalks  per  hill.    The  1-stalk  per  h 

seed  yielded  61.8  bushels  p 
acre,  the  3-stalk  62.2  bushels 
and  the  5-stalk  64.4  bushels 
Which  proves,  I  think,  th 
our  postoffice  farmers  wou 
have  had  2  or  3  bushels  more 
to  the  acre  if  they  had  planted, 
the  corn  they  threw  out  and. 
fed  their  picked  seed  to  the.,, 
hogs,  or  had  used  it  for  honj-> 
iny.  By  another  test  it  has 
been  proved  that  field-selected 
seed  will  out-yield  wagon-se- 
lected over  3J/$  bushels  per 
acre. 

When  I  go  through  the 
field  marking  ears  it  is  one  of. 
the  greatest  jobs  of  my  life. 
Here    I    am    selecting  seed, 
which  may  influence  the  corn  yields  of  my  children's 
children.    I'd  better  be  careful;  and  I  am.    I  consider 
the  stand,  the  fertility,  the  height  of  the  ear,  the  height 
of  the  plant,  and  even  the  way  it  stands  up  and  carries 
its  blades.     I  don't  like  the  plants  too  tall;  they  are 
hard  to  handle  and  awkward  to  shuck  if  they  are  not 
cut  up.    By  selecting  medium  height  stalks  with  medium 
height  of  ear,  year  after  year,  I  have  a  corn  that  "breeds" 

(Continued  on  page  23) 


Is  it  not  worth  while  to  raise  ears  lilte  these?  It  was  not  done 
by  hit  and  miss  methods.  It  required  close  study  of  com  and 
sod  and  hard  work  in  the  fields.  The  farmer  who  produces  seed 
corn  like  this  is  entitled  to  all  the  e.xtra  price  he  receives  for  it. 
Uhy  nut  determine  now  to  raise  the  best  corn  In  your  neighbor- 
hood next  year? 


;eptember,  1915 
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Herd-Building  at  Meridale  Jersey  Farms 

^  Great  Lesson  of  Practical  Dairying  and  Improvement  of  Dairy  Cattle  Taken  From 

a  Premier  American  Herd 


A  Queen  of  the  Jerseys,  Sperm- 
eld  Owl's  Ova  193934,  with  a  Bec- 
rd  of  16,457  Pounds  of  Milk. 

A    LOCALITY  gives  more 

than    a    name    to  its 

product.  Peculiar  con- 
itions  of  soil,  of  climate, 
nd  of  care  serve  to  impart 
istinctive     qualities.  The 

Ubemarle  Pippin  is  grown  B**"™  MUkl^s  Time  on 

kfith  its  true  flavor  in  but  three  counties  of  Virginia.  The 
aaple  syrup  of  Vermont  is  distinguished  by  its  quality. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  long  been  famous  for  the 
uperiority  of  its  dairy  products.  Nature  must  have  had 
airying  in  mind  when  Delaware  County  was  formed,  for 
he  luxuriant  natural  grasses  make  it  peculiarly  a  cow 
ountry.  Beginning  at  the  crest  of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
ains,  the  county  descends  in  a  series  of  rugged  hills  west- 
yard  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The 
-.ountry  is  exceedingly  rough,  with  charming  valleys 
lestling  between  steep  hills  and  rocky  mountains.  It  is 
ilentifully  watered  by  abundant  rainfall  in  summer,  and 
reated  to  an  over-generous  snowfall  during  the  winter, 
t  is  a  land  wonderfully  favored,  for  all  its  rocks  and 
ugged  hills  and  many  waterways.  Unnumbered  hillside 
prings  provide  an  unrivaled  water  supply.  Sturdy  trees 
tide  slope  after  slope  of  hill — and  mountain-side.  Soon 
he  beautiful  sugar  maple,  the  spreading  beech,  the  majes- 
ic  elm,  the  thrifty  birch  will  begin  to  shift  in  color 
rom  a  warm,  growing  green  to  a  blazing  blanket 
if  startling  hues.  A  thin  but  remarkably  rich  soil  pro- 
notes  rapid  growth.  The  growth  must  needs  be  rapid, 
or  only  a  brief  season  is  permitted  between  the  frosts 
if  late  spring  and  those  of  early  fall.  Many  a  year  the 
rops  are  nipped  by  a  June  freeze,  and  rarely  does  Sep- 
ember  pass  without  Jack  Frost's  reminding  us  of 
pproaching  winter.  And  the  winters  here  are  real  win- 
ers — stormy,  snowbound,  and  at  times  bitterly  cold,  with 
Ihe  thermometer  constantly  flirting  below  the  zero  mark, 
:nd  occasionally  entertaining  itself  with  a  drop  to  30 
iir  40  below.  Two  railroad  lines  give  us  direct  service  to 
■lew  York  markets,  while  Albany  and  Binghamton  are 
vithin  convenient  distance.  Bordens,  the  Sheffield  Farms 
irganization,  and  other  dairy  companies  operate  extens- 
yely  throughout  the  county. 

j  It  is  to  be  expected  that  all  the  dairy  breeds  are 
lound  within  the  borders  of  the  county,  but  it  is  significant 
that  the  Jersey  has  won  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer 
lack  in  the  hills  as  well  as  in  the  lower  levels  of  the 
alleys,  another  indication  of  the  surprising  adaptability 
■f  the  breed.  Beyond  question,  the  Jersey  cow  has  proved 
lerself  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  the  rigorous  demands  of 
Delaware  County  dairying.  Not  only  is  the  richness  of 
ler  milk  in  her  favor,  but  her  ability  to  produce  steadily 
;;nder  extreme  variations  of  weather,  and  to  keep  at  it 
lersistently,  year  in  and  year  out,  under  conditions  of 
eed  and  care  far  from  ideal,  have  given  her  first  place 
n  the  eyes  of  these  farmers  whose  sole  income  is  from 
he  product  of  their  cows. 

Among  the  best-known  dairies  in  Delaware  County 
|nd,  indeed,  in  the  entire  country,  is  Meridale  Farms, 
irhe  Meridale  location  is  unique,  the  produce  is  widely 


Savda's  Heir  3d  74817,  King  of 
the  jerseys,  Sire  of  23  Register  of 
Merit  Cows. 

and  favorably  known,  and 
the  management  is  unusually 
efficient.  Meridale  Farms 
have  been  maintained  as  a 
dairy  and  breeding  estab- 
lishment near  the  village  of 
Meredith,  N.  Y.,  for  27  years. 
One  of  the  Meridale  Farms.  Meridale  Jerseys   have  won 

a  national  reputation  for  the  dependability  of  their  blood- 
lines and  the  reliability  of  their  productions.  Meridale 
butter  commands  a  top  price,  winter  and  summer,  in  the 
critical  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  is 
greatly  in  demand  both  for  family  trade  and  for  the 
tables  of  exclusive  city  and  summer  resort  hotels.  Ameri- 
can farmers  may  learn  many  valuable  lessons  here: 

The  beginning  of  the  Meridale  plant  was  modest.  Its 
growth  has  been  gradual  and  its  development  steady. 
The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Ayer  &  McKinney,  lay  no  claim 
to  expertness  in  dairying,  nor  to  superior  knowledge  in 
breeding  affairs.  The  reasons  for  their  success  are 
obvious.  The  foundation  stock  of  the  herd  was  selected 
with  an  eye  to  production,  and  from  the  beginning  the 
emphasis  has  been  kept  constantly  on  production.  The 
organization  is  esentially  a  practical  organization. 

About  30  acres  of  land  and  a  herd  of  11  grade  cows 
were  included  in  the  original  dairy  plant  when  Ayer  & 
McKinney  set  out  nearly  30  years  ago  to  make  butter 
for  the  Philadelphia  trade;  their  trade  in  those  days  was 
composed  largely  of  family  acquaintances.  The  butter 
was  made  in  a  dog  churn.  Soon  the  grade  cows  were 
replaced  with  a  purebred  herd  of  Jerseys,  and  the  farms 
and  herd  have  grown  in  size  ever  since.  Today  the 
farms  include  some  1,700  acres  of  land  and  the  herd 
numbers  over  375  head  of  cattle,  all  registered  or  eligible 
to  registry  in  the  books  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  It  has  been  a  dependable  development,  a  natural 
result  of  the  keeping-everlastingly-at-it  policy  of  the 
owners. 

Emerson  says  that  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  effi- 
ciency is  found  in  "accessible  accurate  comparative 
records."  The  record  books  of  the  various  breed  associa- 
tions are  more  or  less  complete,  but  it  is  very  unusual 
that  a  private  establishment  offers  so  frankly  and  so 
completely  the  wealth  of  information  collected  at  Meri- 
dale Farms  during  27  years  of  herd-building.  These  full 
records  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  determining  breeding 
policies,  and  they  are  of  inestimable  worth  to  purchasers 
of  foundation  stock  from  the  Meridale  herd.  When  you 
go  to  Meridale  Farms  to  buy  a  herd  bull,  let  us  say,  you 
can  ask  for  the  complete  history  of  his  ancestry  for  gen- 
erations back — the  predominating  color,  the  average  size 
and  weight,  the  milking  tendencies  of  the  female,  the 
breeding  habits  of  the  bloodlines.  You  pick  your  bull  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  guess-work  as  to  his  probable 
influence  in  your  own  herd.  With  it  all  the  breeding  of 
the  Meridale  Jerseys  has  been  so  skillfully  handled  that 
the  dairy  essentials  secured  in  the  foundation  stock  many 
years  ago  and  strengthened  by  judicious  purchases  from 
time  to  time  have  been  preserved  and  definitely  fixed 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


lAdy  PhyUls  Buttercup  35?127, 
An  Imported  Cow  in  the  Meri- 
dale Herd. 


A  View  of  Meridale  Farms 


Golden  L,eda's  Nursie  213954, 
with  a  Record  of  10,069  Pounds 
of  Milk  in  One  Year. 
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Since  our  last  issue  there  has  been  a  new  outbreak 
of  the  foot-and-mouth  plague.     It  was  first  discovered 

FoOt-and-MoUth  w  h  e  eYing°^to^wfship, 

^OUlCb  DdCK.  ^as  found  in  Bureau, 

Ford,  McDonough  and  Lake  counties  in  Illinois,  and  in 
Dodge  Co.,  Minn.,  Saginaw  Co.,  Mich.,  and  Posey  Co., 
Ind.  The  beginning  of  the  infection  in  every  instance 
was  traced  to  the  use  of  cholera  serum  sent  out  from 
the  Chicago  stock  yards.  Someone  seems  to  have  made 
himself  terribly  responsible,  in  the  distribution  of  in- 
fected serum. 

But  the  situation  is  well  in  hand.  The  government 
and  state  authorities  are  dealing  with  laudable  efficiency, 
as  they  have  from  the  beginning.  Sporadic  outbreaks 
are  to  be  expected.  They  will  be  stamped  out  at  once, 
and  eventually  the  United  States  of  America  will  be 
absolutely  free  from  foot-and-mouth,  thanks  to  govern- 
ment officials,  who  have  done  their  duty  bravely,  de- 
spite nincompoopish  criticism  and  ungrateful  howl  on  the 
part  of  a  few  people,  who  should  have  upheld  the  hand 
of  the  government  authorities. 

One  smile-provoking  outcrop  of  the  plague  fight  is 
the  suggestion  that  a  practical  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry at  Washington,  and  take  rank  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Those  who  know  the  true 
state  of  affairs  are  amused.  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  the 
acting  chief  of  the  bureau,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  efficient  scientists  in  the  service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  If  there  is  any  change,  it  will  be  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Mohler  on  the  retirement  of  Chief 
Melvin.  The  proposal  to  have  another  assistant  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  is  absurd. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  fellows  with  the  tile-drained  farms 
aren't  nearly  so  mad  at  old  Jupiter  Pluvius  as  the  ones  who  depend 
on  the  creeks  and  open  ditches? 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  the  event 
of  the  small  farm  tractor  will  not  have  a  profound  effect 

on  the  farm  horse.  It 
np        ,  J  r  T  will     have,     and  the 

1  raCtOr  and  Horse  sooner    we    face  the 

fact  without  sentimen- 
tal prejudice  the  better. 

The  tractor  does  replace  a  certain  number  of  horses 
from  the  necessary  farm  equipment.  If  it  did  not  do  so 
farmers  could  not  afford  to  pay  their  good  money  for  it. 
We  fervently  hope  that  the  farm  horses  replaced  by  the 
tractor  will  be  the  no-account  ones,  the  skates,  the  plugs, 
the  infirm  geldings,  the  kickers,  the  halter-pullers,  the 
stump-suckers,  the  everlasting  heavers,  etc.  The  country 
can  well  afford  to  be  rid  of  this  class  of  equine  junk  and 
will  bless  the  tractor  if  it  scrap-heaps  them.  These  ani- 
mals are  not  efficient  motors.  They  cost  more  than  they 
are  worth.  The  wise  farmer  will  cull  his  stable  and  sell 
his  poorer  horses  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  perfected  tractor  will  take  the  heavy  work  of? 
the  farm  horse,  and  will  leave  the  jobs  which  the  horse 
can  do  most  efficiently.  All  the  farmer  wants  is  depend- 
able power  for  every  kind  of  work.  Both  the  good  horse 
and  the  good  tractor  have  their  advantages,  but  they  lie 
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in  separate  fields  and  are  not  to  be  compared.  Each  will', 
eventually  find  its  most  economic  place. 

However,  the  tractor  is  going  to  come  in  for  the 

largest  part  of  the  heavy  work.    Consequently  there  will 

come  a  change  in  horse-breeding  on  the  farm.  We  shall 

always  need  some  horses,  but  they  will  be  a  whole  lot 
better  than  the  general  average  just  now. 

One  of  9ur  optimistic  corn  belt  subscribers  writes  in  to  assure 
us  that  there  is  biggest  crop  of  catfish  ever  known  in  his  section. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
drawn  up  in  tentative  form  new  regulations  governing 
1      Yf  o  manufacture  and 

Jrielp  Honest  berum    sale  of  hog  choieii 

serum,  viruses  and  anal- 
ogous products.  The* 
proposed  regulations  are  even  more  strict  than  thote 
now  in  force,  and  quite  properly  so,  as  the  recent 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. The  government  officials  charged  with  eradicating 
foot-and-mouth  have  traced  the  most  recent  outbreak  to 
the  use  of  infected  hog  cholera  serum  distributed  froib 
the  Chicago  stockyards. 

The  government  regulations  are  designed  solely  for 
the  protection  of  farmers  who  must  use  the  scrum.  Yet 
we  understand  that  following  their  publication,  representa- 
tives of  various  concerns,  seemingly  engaged  in  selling 
serum  for  dollars  rather  than  for  the  prevention  of  hog 
cholera,  held  meetings  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  and 
formulated  plans  for  organized  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment's regulations.  Their  principal  objection  seems  to 
be  to  that  section  of  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  receipt 
at  any  serum  plant  doing  interstate  business  of  any  hog 
from  slaughter  houses,  stock  yards,  abattoirs  or  other 
sources  liable  to  be  infected.  This  prohibition,  in  our 
estimation,  is  fundamental  to  the  production  of  safe  and 
honest  serum.  The  American  farmer  had  no  special 
representative  at  the  recent  Washington  meeting.  But 
his  comunication  will  receive  all  due  consideration  and 
will  carry  honest  weight.  Write  to  the  Chief,  Bureafi 
of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Waslh- 
ington,  D.  C,  and  state  your  side  of  the  business  of  honeat 
and  safe  serum  production.  And  to  that  end  it  should 
here  be  stated  that  no  serum  manufacturer  who  do^ 
not  cheerfully  co-operate  with  every  proposed  require^ 
ment  of  the  government  in  selling  absolutely  safe  seru& 
has  money  enough  to  buy  advertising  space  in  this  jour- 
nal. Any  serum  advertised  in  American  Farming  is  safe 
serum. 


Wheat  or  Sell? 


A  neighbor  tells  us  he  read  of  a  York  state  farmer  whose  best  mil 
cow  had  a  crumpled  horn,  a  bobtail  and  onlv  three  legs.  Never  mim), 
say  wc,  just  so  she  has  four  of  those  other  things. 

All  reports,  both  thru  government  and  private 
agencies,  point  to  a  bumper  wheat  crop  for  America. 
OL    11  \XT     TT    1 J  Indeed,  the  latest  esti- 

bnali  We  Hold  mate   by   the  Depart 

ment  of  Agriculture 
places  this  year's  wheat 
crop  at  966,000,000  bushels,  or  75,000,000  bushels  more 
than  the  best  previous  yield.  The  thing  the  farmer  wants 
to  know  once  his  grain  is  in  the  sack  or  bin  is  when  to 
sell  to  get  the  high  dollar.  Shall  he  hold  it  or  sell  it? 
Will  the  market  go  higher  or  lower? 

American  Farming  is  glad  to  offer  the  expert 
judgment  of  Howard  T.  Lewis,  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Idaho.  His  opinion  deserves 
the  utmost  respect: 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  not  wise  to  hold  for  $2  per 
bushel,  and  recognizing  fully  that  the  price  of  wheat  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  10  months  rests  upon  a  large  number  of 
uncertainties,  it  would  still  appear  that  the  American 
farmer  who  holds  his  wheat  until  January,  February,  or 
even  later,  will  realize  greater  profits  than  he  who  sells 
before  that  time.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number 
of  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Practically  every  country 
of  importance  in  the  world  has  raised  more  wheat  this 
year  than  last.  The  Russian  crops,  exclusive  of  Poland 
and  Siberia,  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,000  bushels 
more  than  last  year;  Italy's  crop  is  20,0000,000  bushels 
larger;  the  United  Kingdom  has  3,000,000  bushels  mor 
Reports  from  Germany  and  Austria  indicate  a  crop  abovi 
normal  (thanks  to  the  prisoners  of  war),  and  in  addition 
to  this,  these  countries  have  purchased  practically  the 
entire  Roumanian  crop.  South  American  wheat  is  said 
to  be  of  fair  quality,  and  our  own  crop  is,  of  course, 
enormous  and  of  high  grade.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  factors, 
it  would  seem  as  though  it  would  be  good  policy  to  hold 
for  some  months,  if  the  farmer  can  afford  it,  reckoning 
his  interest  and  insurance  among  his  other  considerations. 
The  Russian  crop  will  largely  be  locked  within  her  own 
borders  as  long  as  the  Turks  can  hold  the  Dardanelles. 
The  northern  ports  of  Russia  will  be  closed  to  navigation 
because  of  the  cold  weather  within  a  month  or  so.  This 
means  that  the  Russian  supply  will  scarcely  be  available 
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for  general  use  until  such  time  as  Constantinople  is  cap- 
ured  when  the  price  of  all  cereals  will  doubtless  break 
sharply.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  price  of 
Irheat  is  being  determined  on  the  Gallipoli  penmsula. 
The  crop  in  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been  harvested  and 
s  being  rapidly  consumed.  England  is  already  makmg 
irrangements  for  the  purchase  of  our  surplus  crop.  If 
le  can  afford  it,  therefore,  the  wheat  owner  had  best 
vait  before  selling.  The  caution  must  be  not  to  hold  for 
induly  high  price— certainly  not  for  $2  wheat  (as  some 
"armers,  unfortunately,  are  still  doing)  and  it  will  not  be 
Dad  policy  to  sell  without  waiting  for  the  price  even  to 
'Qual  the  high  point  of  last  year.  The  market  must  be 
i-losely  watched,  for  it  will  be  far  more  normal  and  less 
Widely  advertised  than  last  winter,  and  decisive  actions 
n  the  war  zone  are  possible  at  any  moment.  July,  1915, 
jrices  on  the  Chicago  pit  for  No.  2  red  averaged  40 
-ents  a  bushel  more  than  for  the  same  period  last  year 
ind  it  is  still  selling  around  $1.14.  From  February  until 
May  of  this  year  the  same  wheat  never  fell  below  $1.51 
ind  the  monthly  average  for  May  was  $1.63^.  One  may 
-onclude,  therefore,  that  while  it  is  not  likely  that  prices 
livill  remain  as  high  this  year  as  last,  they  probably  will 
irise.  He  will  be  comparatively  safe  who  holds  for  some 
itime  to  come  before  trying  to  realize  on  his  crop, 
j  The  United  States  Government  has  assured  the  farmer 
Ithat  there  will  be  ample  funds  in  the  country  banks  to 
»nable  him  to  move  his  crop  as  he  likes.  For  this  we 
ire  to  thank  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Cashing  this 
year's  wheat  crop  for  the  high  dollar  will  mean  eventually 
huge  strides  in  country  improvement  and  rural  happiness. 
It  will  mean  that  the  countryman  can  pay  cash  for  the 
things  that  go  to  make  country  life  the  best  living  on 
earth. 


The  American  farmer  should  take  his  proper  place 
in  American  government.    Farming  folks  make  up  one- 
third  of  the  population 
ct^  ^  of  the  republic,  yet  by 

Farmers  as  statesmen    no  means  are  one-third 

of  our  law-makers  and 
executives  drawn  from  our  agricultural  citizenry.  We 
have  always  named  some  of  the  leaders  of  American 
farming  among  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  but  not  enough. 
Is  the  farmer  now  coming  to  know  it  as  his  duty  to  lend 
I  his  honest  services  to  the  voters  of  the  land?  We  hope  so. 

Warren  T.  McCray,  one  of  Indiana's  top-notch  farm- 
ers, is  a  candidate  for  governor  of  the  Hoosier  state.  His 
campaign  is  already  launched,  and  is  as  unique  as  it  is 
convincing.    Mr.  McCray  is  the  present  dean  of  Hereford 
cattle  breeders,  and  a  staunch  advocate  of  improved  live 
stock  as  the  foundation  of  improved  farming.    So  what 
does  he  do  but  divide  his  great  herd  of  show  cattle  into 
two  parts  and  send  them  out  over  Indiana  in  a  tour  of 
the  county  fairs.    The  McCray  herds  will  concentrate  at 
Indianapolis  for  the  state  fair  prizes  and  then,  bedecked 
with  championship  ribbons,  will  resume  their  visits  to  the 
local  shows.    It  is  announced  that  Mr.  McCray,  who  lives 
at  Kentland  and  is  kin  to  funny  George  Ade,  will  accom- 
■  pany  his  herds.    We  imagine  that  he  will  have  a  \ot  of 
hand-shaking  to  do.    Indiana  farmers  will  glory  in  the 
chance  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  a  big  farmer 
who  has   accomplished   things,  who   understands  their 
problems  and  would  like  to  sit  in  the  governor's  chair 
,  for  the  good  he  can  do.    This  is  straightforward,  honest 
I  campaigning  of  an  advanced  type.    It  ought  to  win. 
I        In  Illinois  it  is  the  noted  Ogle  County  farmer,  Col. 
I  Frank  O.  Lowden,  who  would  accept  gubernatorial  honors 


at  the  hands  of  the  people.  Col.  Lowden  is  the  master 
of  the  famous  Sinnissippi  Farm  at  Oregon,  I"-,  ^n/i  there 
he  raises  the  kind  of  Shorthorns  and  Jerseys  that  places 
Hm  in  the  front  rank  of  American  animal  husbandmem 
He  knows  farmers  and  farming  and  Prairie  State  voters 
would  expect  him  to  show  it  when  he  came  to  SprmgfieUh 
Then^re  others-real  farmers,  not  J^^t  cla.m-to-be 
farmers  of  the  old  stump-speech  school.  Some  have 
arrS  Oregon  has  the  former  director  of  her  experi- 
ment station,  Dr.  Withycombe,  in  the  governors  chair. 
Tn  Kansas  A'rthur  Capper,  the  farm  paper  publisher,  rules 

*  This^s^  eno"ugh  to  show  that  the  American  farmer  is 
seeking  a  definite  hand  in  the  government  that  governs 
him  and  of  which  he  is  hailed  the  bulwark.  When  we 
have  more  farmer-statesmen  in  the  offices  to  which  their 
brifns  and  hearts  suit  them,  we  will  have  that  much 
better  government  for  all  the  people. 

The  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs  was  a  purebred,  else  the  egg 

would  have  been  brass.   

Cooperation  should  become  common  gospel  all  over 
the  country.    Cooperation  that  reaHy  c^ooP^^^t^f^  ^^^"^^^ 

^       .      •  successful  it  must  bene- 

PatriOtlC  Co-operation  fit    a    man  s  neighbor 

as  well  as  himself. 
One's  neighbors,  in  the  large  sense,  are  the  nation. 
Therefore.^  we  r;iust  agree  with  Hon.  Carl  Vrooman 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
that  patriotic  cooperation  should  become  the  watchword 
of  the  American  farmer.  ,   .  r 

In  times  of  war  men  gladly  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  country.  In  times  of  peace  we  are  lable  to  forget. 
Most  of  us  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  tell  our  congress- 
men what  we  want.  But  we  should  be  free  to  conrimuni- 
cate  our  needs  to  the  men  who  run  our  government.  We 
should  help  shape  proper  legislation— legislation  that 
brings  justice,  brotherhood,  cooperation.  If  your  repre- 
sentatives are  anything  like  ours  they  are  not  know-it- 
alls  You  must  guide  them.  Write  letters;  help  run 
your  country.  Let  honesty  be  your  motive  and  patriotic 
cooperation  your  business^  

When  the  corn's  ears  get  frosted  use  a  silo.    It  saves  everything. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  none  of  those  pompous 
yellers  for  war  have  the  power  to  declare  it.  No  man 
L,-  ^Tfj  ought  to  be  allowed  to 

The  Country  Wants       pronounce    that  terrl- 

ble  word  W-a-r,  much 
No  War  less  urge  it  on  his  fel- 

lows, unless  he  is  fit  to  carry  a  rifle  and  dig  a  trench  and 
geT  cheerfully  cut  to  shreds  by  shrapnel  froni  a  hidden 
fannon  miles  away.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  pseudo- 
patriodsm!  War  Lday  is  uninteresting,  boresome  work 
There  is  no  personality  in  it,  no  glorious  charges  only 
cruel  mechanical  death.  One  can  not  even  see  the  men 
he  is  supposed  to  be  shooting  at.  If  it  s  blood  they 
want  let  the  war-howlers  go  to  a  hog  butchering  on  the 
farm  and  learn  how  to  stick  pigs.    It  has  more  zest  than 

modern  warfare.  •i\r„„^A  it  Kp 

Who  would  bear  the  brunt  of  war?  Would  it  be 
those  who  foam  at  the  mouth  and  call  so  loudly  for 
vindication  of  national  honor?  No  it  would  be  the  un- 
assuming lad  from  the  country.  And  the  country  does 
not  want  war.  Nothing  has  arisen  worth  fighting  about, 
worth  the  consequent  slaughter  of  our  boys,  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  national  debt,  worth  the  disgrace  of 
being  drawn  into  Europe's  mad  maelstrom. 

When  it  comes  to  declaring  war,  the  Congress  ot 
the  United  States  does  that  and  no  Congress  would  dare 
declare  war  when  the  folks  who  form  the  nation  want 
continued  peace.  The  screaming  war  cries  have  all 
come  from  our  teeming  centers  of  population,  where 
men  live  too  thickly  together  to  think  calmly.  l.ne 
country  wants  no  war,  and  woe  any  man  in  authority 
among  us  who  forgets  it. 

A  cooing  baby  girl  sat  in  the  coach  of  the  choo-choo 
train.    She  was  next  the  window  and  as  happy  as  a  young 

blue-bird     which  has 
_^     TT  A        1-  just   found   its  wings. 

Be  Happy  Anyhow      The  worw  was  fuii  of 

interest,  and  if  there 
were  dull  spaces  they  were  interesting  for  mere  change's 
sake.  The  baby's  mamma  asked  her  to  play  on  the  piano 
for  the  diversion  of  the  weary  passengers,  and  straight- 
way baby  did.  It  was  wonderful  music,  too,  cheering 
everyone  who  heard  it.  The  "piano"  was  the  window-sill. 
Anything  else  as  handy  would  have  done  as  well.  The 
instrumental  selection,  beautiful  as  it  was,  proved  a  mere 
accompaniment  to  "goo-goo"  baby  "song  without  words. 
The  world  was  a  lot  better  because  a  child  could  so 
naturally  triumph  over  circumstances. 

When  you  can't  have  everything  you  want,  why,  just 
make  believe.  « 
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Pays  a  Profit  The 
Year  Around 

THE  HUME  TRACTOR 

A  One  Man  Tractor 


Does  Not 
Pack  The 
Ground 

The  Ideal  Tractor 

The  Hume,  light-weight,  high  powered 
and  economical,  is  the  ideal  general  pur- 
pose tractor  for  the  medium-sized  as  well 
as  the  largest  farms.  No  dead  expense  at- 
tached for,  being  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
belt  or  hauling  purposes,  it  can  be  used 
at  a  profit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for 
plowing,  discing,  binding,  threshing,  road 
work,  ensilage  cutting.  The  Hume  has 
the  most  draw  bar  pull  for  its  weight  of 
any  tractor  on  the  market,  is  the  most 
substantially  constructed  and  has  fewer 
mechanical  parts  to  wear. 


Plowing 
1  5  acre* 
par  day 


Running 

Ensilage 
Cutter 


Turns  Square  Corners 


Its  simple,  power-steering  device  en- 
ables you  to  turn  absolutely  square 
corners  in  soft  ground  as  well  as  on  the 
road.  Our  catalogue  gives  some  informa- 
tion that  will  be  of  great  interest  to  you. 
Write  for  it  today. 


HUME  MANUFACTURING  GO. 


600  Fourth  Street 


HUME,  ILLINOIS 


Trailing  the  Tractors 

By  Glenn  G.  Hayes,  Editor 
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WISH  that  every  reader  of  Ameri-  I  about  the  tractor  will  receive  the  uts 


I  CAN  Farming  could  attend  a  tractor 
^  demonstration  and  form  an  honest 
opinion  on  power  farming  from  what 
they  see.  Before  another  year  is  over 
I  predict  that  there  will  be  ample 
chance  for  every  farmer  in  America  to 
see  the  small  farm  tractor  actually  at 
work.  And  not  a  great  while  after 
that  his  family  will  probably  see  it  at 
work  on  his  own  farm. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  mon- 
strous tractor  demonstration  at  Bloom- 
ington.  111.,  where  I  trailed  tractors, 
seeking  answers  to  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions that  would  be  asked  by  a  prac- 
tical farmer  with  land  to  plow  and 
harvests  to  garner  and  all  manner  of 
farm  work  to  do  requiring  power  and 
yet  more  power.  I  tried  to  keep  eyes 
and  ears  open  and  I  made  arrange- 
ments to  secure  tractor  truths  for  this 
journal  as  long  as  the  American 
farmer  is  so  vitally  interested  in  this 
subject. 

It  was  a  sight  worth  traveling  far 
to  behold  when  these  great  iron  horses 
were  led  out  on  the  prairie  and  the 
tractioneer  ordered  those  muscles  of 
steel  to  plow.  The  black  furrow  leaped 
from  the  moldboards  in  amazing  fash- 
ion. The  crowds  of  us  who  watched 
followed  across  the  fields,  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  furrows  and  com- 
pared the  job  with  some  of  the  best 
we  had  done  with  the  good  grade 
drafters. 

Some  of  the  tractors  pulled  2  bot- 
toms, some  4.  Some  were  across  the 
field  and  back  with  a  total  of  six  beau- 
tiful furrows  trailing  behind  where  be- 
fore had  been  none;  in  the  same  time 
some  of  the  bigger  machines  went  at 
it  more  slowly  and  pulled  more  plows. 
It  is  plain  that  the  tractors  have  their 
adaptation,  too;  I  mean  that  some 
makes  are  fitted  to  one  kind  of  farm 
and  some  to  another.  The  thousands 
of  farmers  who  trailed  the  tractors  re- 
alized this;  they  were  making  personal 
comparisons,  and  they  were  buying. 

Big  men  who  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about  expressed  opinions.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Carl 
Vrooman  said  that  the  tractor  had 
come  to  stay.  It  is  as  important  to 
the  farmer  to  secure  cheap  power  as  it 
is  to  the  manufacturer  to  produce  the 
machine  to  make  it.  When  the  farmer 
is  behind  with  his  work  the  tractor  is 
there  with  untiring  power.  The  farmer 
can  sit  down  and  work  when  he  has  a 
tractor,  and  he  always  likes  that.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  looks  upon 
the  development  of  the  tractor  indus- 
try as  a  national  asset;  the  government 
is  ready  to  co-operate  in  this  line  of 
endeavor. 

The  county  agents  in  Illinois  are  rec- 
ognized as  "leaders  in  bringing  home 
the  new  agriculture  to  the  American 
farmer.  These  men  receive  higher 
salaries  than  the  county  agents  of  any 
other  state.  They  are  men  of  wide  ex- 
perience and  chosen  for  their  peculiar 
fitness  to  demonstrate  practical  agri- 
cultural truth.    What  they  have  to  say 


most  consideration. 

Good  plowing  is  what  farmers  most 
have  on  $250  and  $300  land,  stated 
County  Agent  D.  O.  Thompson  of 
McLean  county,  111.  The  tractor  mca 
have  the  machines  and  plows  to  sat- 
isfy them. 

E.  W.  Rusk,  county  agent  for  Evan* 
Co.,  111.,  says: 

"A  number  of  farmers  in  our  secticm 
are  interested  and  are  anxious  to  knot 
just  what  the  various  tractors  will  do 
under  average  Illinois  conditions.  Wfe 
have  a  few  tractors  already  on  farim 
and  they  seem  to  be  giving  satisfac- 
tion, but  speaking  generally,  we  ilp 
not  know  enough  about  the  relathte 
merits  of  the  various  tractors.  VjSt 
want  to  know  more  about  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  taking  the  place  of 
extra  horsepower  on  the  farm." 

A.  M.  TenEyck,  Winnebago  County 
agricultural  adviser,  Rockford,  111., 
states: 

"One  of  the  difficulties  on  most 
farms  in  practicing  scientific  farming  is 
lack  of  power.  We  require  deeper 
plowing,  more  thorough  pulverization 
of  the  land  and  timely  cultivation  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results.  The 
average  farmer  cannot  meet  these  con- 
ditions with  horsepower  which  is  usu- 
ally available.  On  the  other  hand  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  tractor  should  not 
usually  be  made  one  of  the  first  re- 
quirements in  farm  improvement.  The 
same  money  expended  in  limestone 
and  phosphate  fertilizer  may  often  give 
more  direct  and  economical  results. 
But  the  farmer  who  has  progressed  to 
this  point  of  using  the  necessary  lime- 
stone and  phosphate  may  well  go  a 
step  further,  and  invest  in  a  tractor 
in  order  to  secure  the  power  which  will 
enable  him  to  put  into  practice  the 
best  farming  methods." 

Wm.  G.  Eckhardt,  Dekalb  County's 
adviser,  says: 

"It  is  not  less  horses  that  we  want 
on  the  cornbelt  farm,  but  it  is  consid- 
erable more  power  to  make  it  possible 
to  get  the  farm  work  done  during  the 
season  when  it  should  be  accomplishei 
I  find  in  many  cases  that  the  use  oi 
a  tractor  to  do  the  hard  work  simply 
makes  it  possible  with  the  horses  to 
do  the  general  farming  all  the  better 
and  there  is  no  loss  of  time  by  the 
horses  due  to  the  tractor  on  the  farm. 
The  farm  tractor  will  also  make  it  pos- 
sible to  have  plowed  under  stalks  in 
the  fall.  These  stalks,  plowed  under 
somewhat  deeper  in  the  fall  than  h 
usually  done  in  the  spring,  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  corn  crop  and  thek 
effect  on  loosening  the  soils,  also  their 
fertilizing  value,  is  considerable.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  benefit  of  having 
thousands  of  acres  of  cornstalks  which 
the  work  done  in  the  fall  when  it  is  out 
of  the  way.  In  many  sections  of  the 
cornbelt  fall-plowing  can  be  dene  to 
advantage." 

Frank  C.  Grannis,  county  agent  at 
Joliet,  III,  says: 
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"Will  county  farmers  are  interested 
especiaJly  in  the  light  tractor  and  we 
believe  that  a  tractor  light  enough  and 
sufficiently  economical  for  use  on  quar- 
ter section  farms  would  meet  a  great 
demand."  ; 

J.  E.  Readhimer  of  the  Kane  County 
Farm  Improvement  Association,  Ge- 
neva, 111.,  says: 

"There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  farm  tractor  is  here  to  stay, 
especially  the  small  tractor.  To  my 
knowledge  there  have  been  almost  a 
score  of  small  tractors  purchased  in 
Kane  county  during  the  past  year. 

Frank  H.  Demaree,  cooperative  ex- 
tension work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  Morris,  111.,  says: 

"Many  farmers  in  this  county  are 
buying  tractors.  Many  more  are 
thinking  and  talking  of  tractors.  The 
price  of  land  has  moved  up  to  a  point 
where  efficient  management  must  be 
had  if  that  price  is  to  be  maintained. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  consideration 
is  one  of  the  fundamentals  that  under- 
lies the  interest  being  manifested  in 
tractors.  The  maintenance  cost  of 
work  stock  is  high  and  a  way  to  les- 
sen this  cost  is  being  sought." 

Prof.  F.  M.  White  of  the  University 
jf  Wisconsin  drove  down  from  Madi- 
son in  his  auto  and  had  placed  him- 
jelf  in  the  attitude  of  the  farmer.  Con- 
sequently he  averred  that  the  tractor 
nen  must  give  the  farmer  all  the  reli- 
ible  information  in  their  hands  so  that 
le  can  judge  for  himself.  The  time 
Is  coming  when  the  farm  tractor  will 
be  as  popular  as  the  farm  automobile. 

Prof.  I.  W.  Dickerson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  said  that  the  real  test 
,vas  in  balancing  tractor  cost  against 
lorse  cost  to  the  farmer.  He  will  soon 
lave  definite  and  reliable  figures  on  this 
)oint. 

And  so  they  talked  and  demonstrated. 
The  tractor  has  pushed  out  of  the 
vest  and  is  taking  the  corn  belt  by 
storm.  It  is  not  an  experiment,  but  a 
act.  The  right  tractor  for  your  farm 
jvill  save  you  money  and  add  the  lat- 
;st  steps  in  efficiency  to  the  solving  of 
\rour  farm  management  problems. 

Both  farmers  and  tractor  manufac- 
|;urers  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  au- 
ihor  of  the  Bloomington  demonstra- 
jion,  and  of  all  demonstrations  which 
showed  results. 


The 


SAVE  LAST  YEAR'S  SURPLUS 
SEED  CORN 

The  Department  of  Experimental 
lAgronomy  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska believes  it  would  be  a  good 
^practice  for  those  farmers  who  have 
Isome  of  last  year's  seed  corn  to  keep 
jit  for  seed  as  an  emergency  in  case 
their  seed  should  not  ripen  satisfac- 
torily this  fall.  Some  corn  planted  on 
May  10  this  year  did  not  tassel  before 
Aug.  5,  whereas  corn  planted  at  the 
same  date  last  year  was  in  full  tassel 
,by  July  16.  With  corn  20  days  later 
now,  it  is  likely  to  ripen  fully  3  weeks 
later,  even  with  very  favorable  weather 
conditions.  Corn  is  backward  this 
year.  Unless  we  should  have  an  un- 
usually late  fall,  much  corn  will  be  soft, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  satis- 
factory seed  from  many  fields.  Hang 
on  to  last  year's  surplus  seed  corn  yet 

a  while.   

The  farmers  of  this  country  have 
been  living  not  upon  the  interest  from 
their  investments,  but  upon  their  prin- 
cipal, and  whatever  measure  of  ap- 
parent prosperity  they  have  had  in  fa- 
vored localities  has  been  taken  from 
their  capital  stock.  The  boastful  state- 
ment that  the  American  has  become  a 
scientific  farmer  is  as  erroneous  as  it 
|is  optimistic.  Almost  every  effort  by 
[the  American  farmer  has  resulted  in 
jdecreasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil. — 
,C.  G.  Hopkins. 


PARRETT 

All  Purpose  Tractor 

10  H.  P.  Draw  Bar 
20  H.  P.  Belt 


A  Simple,  Light,  Powerful, 
Efficient,  Economical  Tractor 

This  sturdy  tractor  will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottom  plows — Disc  80  acres  per  day — 
PuU  two  binders  anywhere — Run  your 
threshing  machine,  ensilage  cutter  and 
do  all  your  work  better  in  less  time. 

Special  Parrett  Features 

Self  Steering  when  Plowing — Two  Speeds 
Forward — One  Reverse — Direct  Drive — 
Both  High  and  Low  Gear — Four  Cylinder 
—  Vertical — Four  Cycle  Motor  —  High 
Front  Wheels. 

A  practical  tractor  built  by  experienced  men  and 
guaranteed  by  a  substantial  and  reliable  company. 
The  marvelous  work  of  the  PARRETT  astonished 
thousands  of  farmers  at  the  leading  tractor  dem- 
onstrations. 

Send  for  the  Parrett  Tractor  Booklet.  It  shows  how 
this  All  Purpose  Tractor  is  adapted  to  your  farm. 

Parrett  Tractor  Company 

113-409  Fisher  Bldg.       Chicago,  111. 

Dealers  Wanted  in  Territory  Still  Open 


WRITE 


We  have  just  published  a  valuable  cata- 
logue and  lesson  on  Automobile  Driving 
and  Repairing.  If  you  want  to  learn  the 
automobile  business,  we  will  send  a  copy 
FREE. 

We  train  Repairmen,  Chauffeurs,  Demon- 
stators,  Garage  Managers  and  Automobile 
Salesmen. 

Courses  include  Acetylene  Welding,  Vul- 
canizing, Electric  Starting  Systems. 

TUITION  RATES 
Complete  Unlimited  Course  $65:  other 
special  courses  $50  to  $150.    Lowest  tuition 
rates  of  any  hieh  grade  school  In  the  country. 
Write  for  full  information  today. 

GREER  COLLEGE  OF  MOTORING 
1519  Wabash  Avenue      Room  204  CHICAGO 


AGENTS 


This  IS  no  selbns  contest  where  only  one  person  wins. 
Anybody  can  get  this  auto  absolutely  free  by  introducing 
oar  300  candle-power  kerosene  lantern  for  farmers, 
teamsters,  dairymen,  hucksters,  plumbers,  campers,  etc. 
Everybody  needs  it.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.   8504   Rome  St.      Dayton,  Ohio 


Uncle  Sam  is  Best  Employer 

Pay  l8  high  and  sure;  hours  short;  places 
permanent:  promotlonB  regular;  vacations 
with  pay:  thousands  of  vacancies:  all  kinds 
of  pleasant  work  everywhere:  no  layoffs:  no 
pnll  needed;  common  edncatlon  sufficient. 
Bpeclal  money  back  guarantee  If  vou  write 
today  for  booklet  B-850    IT  IS  FREE. 

EARL  HOPKINS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Order 
by  No. 
B-6 


Open  a 
Charge 
Account 


The  sreatest  boy'e  clothine  offer  ever  made.  A  whole  wardrobe 
to  dress  the  boy  from  head  to  foot.  See  description  below.  Sent 
to  you  for  only  ^1  OO  down,  the  balance  payable  <t795 
$1.20  p*r  month.  Order  by  No.  B-6.  ToUl  prico  only  *P  ■ 

You  Can  Buy  on  Credit 

open  a  credit  account  with  uh.  Get  anj^hing  in  women's,  roen'a 
and  boy's  wear.  A  very  email  payment  down — then  just  a  little 
each  month.  This  euperb  outfit  iccludea: 

1  Bulgarian  Norfolk  Suit  1  Neat  Shirtwaist 
1  Pair  Sturdy  Button  Shoes  1  Silk  Knitted  Tie 
1  Golf  Cap  (Inner  Flash  Band)      3  Pair  Stockings 

Newest  Bulgarian  Norfolk  suit  with  plaits,  belt  all  around  and 

Eatch  pockets.  Made  from  fancy  striped  caseimerea  in  blue, 
rown  or  grey.  Trimmed  with  good  twilled  lining.  Semi-peg 
Knickerbockers  with  side  hip  and  watch  pockets.  Strap  and 
buckle  at  knee.  Shoes  of  Best  Ever  calf.  Nobby,  all-wool  gotf 
cap  with  inner  plush  band.  Fancy  percale  shirt  waist  with 
linked  miliUry  collar.  3  P.iirs  Dependable  Triple  Knee,  fast 
black  stockinirs.  Suit  sizes  6  to  17.  Cap  sizes  6  1-4  to  7.  Shoes 
up  to  5  1-2  size.  Bo  sure  to  state  size  of  suit,  shoes  and  cap 
when  ordering.  Don't  miss  this  chance— ordernow  from  this  ad. 
Just  pin  a  Jl.uO  hill  or  money  order  to  your  letU>r.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied.  You  take 
no  risk.   Also  ask  for  our  new  Stylo  Book— it  ia  free. 

ELMER  RICHARDS  CO.  SsVh'i;?  Chicago 


WATCHS'H"A^i;FREE 

FOR  SELLING  LIQUID  PERFUME 

,We  poitWelj  cive  FREE  a  STEM  WI.ND,  STEM  SET, 
RICULY  EiXGRAYED  ^  ATCU, equal  in  appearunce 
to  Holid  Guld  Watch,  Ouaraateed  6  jre.  &■  Beautiful 
Im.  Diamond  Ring  fopselllugoDly  V^NJ^'.^i' 
24  bottles  of  Perfume  at  l()c  eacli.  /Q^^ 
Order  24  bottled,  when  sold  send  us  ^ 
12  40.  we  will  send  you  Watch, 
'Chain  and  Rine,  FREE  and  prepaid.  I 

GUEST,  Watch  Dept.  la,  ChlcagD,  111. 


Your  name  and  address  will  bring  you  full 
information  about  tbe  most  wonderful  offer  you 
have  ever  received.  You  can  actually  become 
tbe  o\Tner  of  a  fine  1916  MODEL  TOURING 
CAR  without  having  to  spend  ONE  CENT  for 
it.  The  only  thing  we  ask  of  you  is  a  few 
hours  of  your  spare  time  introducing  our 
proposition  in  your  territory.  Wouldn't  you 
feel  MORE  than  repaid  to  receive  in  such  an 
easy  manner  this 

S973  EMPIRE  TOURING  CAR 

The  very  latest  1916  design,  A  complete  five 
passenger  car  with  electric  lights  and  starter, 
speedometer,  top,  horn,  etc.  It  is  a  car  Km 
will  be  proud  to  own  and  will  be  sent  FREb 
OF  ALL  COST  AND  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
to  some  industrious  person. 

Mail  Coupon  Below  for  Our  Plaa 

Don't  hesitate  if  you  want  to  own  this  car, 
but  send  in  your  name  aud  become  a  charter 
member  of  our  big  Auto  Club.  It  doesn't  cost 
you  one  cent  and  if  you  are  willing  to  do  a 
little  hustling  you  can  soon  be  driving  your 
own  machine.  Don't  Delay— Mail  Coupon  Today. 

CORN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
'o*     -     Waterloo,  Iowa 

Jefferson  St,  *  - 


 COUPON  

CORN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

704  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  of  cost  your 
plan  about  how  1  can  earn  an  auto  aud  enter 
me  as  a  Club  Member. 


Name 
Town 
State.. 


.R.  P.  D. 
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Big  Ben 

He's  Had 
Farm  Experience 

On  thousands  of  farms  Big 
Ben  has  been  the  clock  of  all 
work — ringing  up  the  people 
who  must  get  out  early,  and 
telling  the  right  time  of  day 
to  those  who  stay  'round  the 
house. 

Big  Ben  works  24  hours  at 
a  stretch — puts  in  overtime 
without  extra  pay,  and  never 
botches  up  a  job. 

He's  husky,  deep-voiced  and 
strong.  His  call  is  clear — his 
bold  numerals  show  plainly 
in  the  dim  light.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  him,  a  money  order 
addressed  to  his  makers, 
Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois, 
will  bring  him  postpaid.  $2.50 
in  the  States — in  Canada, $3 .00. 


SENSATIONAL  OFFER 

""30  Days'  FreeTrial"" 

A  New  Scientific  Invention !  Just  the  churn  you 
need  and  to  prove  it  we  will  ship  it  to  you  and  lot  you 
try  it  30  days.  Don't  send  a  cent  until  the  30  days 
are  up.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  then,  send  it  back 
and  you  willnot  be  out  a  penny.  We'll  stand  return 
express  charges. 

The  LEADER  Churn 

Siniple,  compact,  convenient.  Removes  the 
drudgery  of  cliumirg-day.  Gets  all  the  but- 
ter-fat, makes  mere  and  better  butter.  Runs 
easy;  saves  effort.  Easy  to  clean. 

Chums  in  Two  Minutes 

New  scientific  principle.  A  few  easy 
turns  of  the  crank  brings  the  batter.  A 
child  can  operate  it. 

Order  From  This  Ad 

JoBt  place  a  chock  mark  before  the  aize  yoa 
want,  Sif^n  your  name  and  address  on  the  mar- 
gin of  thia  ad. tear  out  and  mailtouB  today,  wo 
will  ship  the  churo  tomorrow  absolatety  FrM. 
Chums  Over  Half  Ruled  Capacitv 


Oal.  Size  |~~|  8  Gal.  Siza 


»4.00      I  I  $4.50 

Our  prices  Si  less  than  agents  charge  for  other  makes. 
NOVELTY  MFC,  CO.,  Dapt.  2t4,  AblnKdon,  III. 


Beacon 
Burner 


m 


FREE 


FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
■  100  Candia   Pawar  Ineandaaeant 

Ipure  white  Ufrht  from  (kerosene)  coal 
loll.  Beats  alther  gmt  or  electricity. 
I  COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
1  Wawant  one  parson  In  each  locality  to 
J  whom  we  can  refer  new  customers, 
I  Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
1  secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FRBB>  Write 
I  today.  AOENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  W  Home  BMg,.  Kaiuaf  Cltyt  Ho 


Herd- Building  at  Meridale  Jersey  Farms 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


Prince  JonquU  85334,  a  Son  of  Spermlleld  Owl't 
:E^v-a,  in  Service  at  Meridale. 


through  a  policy  of  line-breeding.  Let  me  illus- 
trate the  operation  of  this  policy  by  taking 
present  individuals  in  the  herd: 

About  a  year  ago,  Spermfield  Owl's  Eva 
193934,  a  ten-year-old  cow  in  the  Meridale  herd, 
astounded  the  dairy  world  with  an  authenticated 
yield  of  16,457  pounds  of  milk  and  1,168  pounds 
of  butter  on  yearly  test — less  than  7  pounds  of 
butter  below  the  world's  mark  for  the  breed. 
She  made  this  on  two  milkings  a  day,  without 
expert  handling  or  fitting,  standing  in  her  usual 
stall  in  a  barn  of  40  cows,  not  blanketed,  and 
fed  and  milked  by  the  boy  who  was  likewise 
responsible  for  the  feeding  and  the  care  of  the 
other  cows  in  the  barn.  She  proved  herself  a 
real  cow,  too,  by  carrying  a  calf  for  103  days 
of  the  test,  and  giving  birth  last  summer  to 
about  as  fine  and  lusty  a  bull  as  one  could  ask 
to  see.  Both  this  calf  and  an  older  son  of 
Spermfield  Owl's  Eva  are  reserved  for  use  at 
Meridale  Farms,  and  it  is  planned  to  use  the 
younger  bull  on  the  daughters  of  the  older  bull, 
thus  securing  in  the  progeny  two  crosses  close 
up  to  Spermfield  Owl's  Eva,  and  containing  3754 
per  cent  of  her  blood.  This  is  a  demonstration 
of  line-breeding  as  it  is  understood  and  prac-' 
ticed  in  the  Meridale  herd. 

To  the  student  of  farm  breeding  principles,  a 
wealth  of  information  is  offered  in  a  visit  to 
this  herd.  Four  distinct  "lines"  have  been  fol- 
lowed. The  original  herd  was  exclusively  St. 
Lambert,  mixed  with  an  infusion  of  Matilda 
blood.  Ida  of  St.  Lambert's  Bull  19169  and 
Matilda  4th's  Son  20214  were  the  foundation 
sires,  and  their  descendants  today  are  numer- 
ically in  the  majority  at  Meridale  rarms.  Later 
a  Sayda  family  was  introduced,  composed  of 
descendants  of  Sayda  4400  and  carrying  a  rich 
proportion  of  the  celebrated  Coomassie  blood. 
Again,  the  daughters  of  Spermfield  Owl  5708S 
and  Interested  Prince  68224  (Imported)  have 
won  favor  in  the  opinion  of  Ayer  &  McKinney, 
and  an  Owl-Interest  family  is  an  important  group 
in  their  breeding  plans.  There  have  also  been 
added  some  40  or  more  imported  Jerseys,  se- 
lected with  the  greatest  discrimination  from  the 
offerings  of  prominent  importers. 

A  notable  characteristic  of  the  Jerseys  devel- 
oped at  Meridale  Farms  is  their  longevity,  and 
the  stamina  with  which  they  continue  to  pro- 
duce both  milk  and  calves  long  past  the  age 
when  most  cows  are  considered  useful.  Their 
owners  frankly  attribute  these  traits  to  the 
influence  of  natural  surroundings,  for  here  na- 
ture helps  man  in  the  severity  of  her  selection 
of  the  fittest  for  breeding  purposes.  St.  Lam- 
tjert's  Riotress  106220,  in  her  17th  year  pro- 
duced on  authenticated  yearly  test,  7,328  pounds 
of  milk  and  482  pounds  of  butter — a  world's 
record  for  her  age  in  her  day,  and  to  this  tijne 
one  of  the  largest  yields  credited  to  so  old  a 
cow  in  the  Jersey  Register  of  Merit.  Her  son 
was  retainea  for  services  at  Meridale  Farms; 
so  was  his  son,  and  his  son's  son — all  of  them 
Register  of  Merit  bulls  on  the  work  of  daughters 
tested  in  the  Meridale  herd. 

With  production  as  the  watchword,  it  is  only 
natural  that  authenticated  yearly  testing  should 
be  a  prominent  factor  at  Meridale  Farms.  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  maintains  test 
rules  more  strict  than  those  of  any  other  dairy 
breed  association.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  cow 
to  produce  milk  and  butterfat  up  to  their  rec- 
ognized standard;  she  must  also,  if  she  qualifies 
for  front  rank,  designated  as  "Class  AA,"  drop 
a  living  calf  within  125  days  of  the  comple- 
tion of  her  yearly  test.  Representatives  duly 
accredited  by  the  club  inspect  cows  on  test 
every  month,  and  an  extremely  close  super- 
vision is  exercised  over  performance. 

Authenticated  yearly  testing  has  been  carried 
on  continuously  at  Meridale  Farms  since  Jan.  1, 
1909.  This  testing  is  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  each  cow  accurately  in  relation 
to  her  work  in  the  herd,  both  as  a  producer  of 
milk  and  calves.  No  attempt  is  made  to  "make 
or  break"  records.  Every  cow  is  bred  to 
qualify  for  "Class  AA,"  because  calves  from 
Meridale  Jerseys  sell  readily  and  for  good 
prices. 

The  fir-.t  year  of  authenticated  test  work 
showed  a  total  of  52  cows,  with  an  average 
yield  of  6,949  pounds  of  milk  and  413  pounds 
of  butter.  The  second  year  there  were  97  tested 
cows  in  the  herd,  and  their  average  production 
was  7,596  pounds  of  milk  and  462  pounds  of 
butter.     The  third  year  the  tested  herd  num- 


bered 117  cows,  and  the  average  yield  was 
7,624  pounds  of  milk  and  471  pounds  of  butter. 
The  fourth  year  there  were  again  117  cows,  but 
their  average  had  climbed  to  7,894  pounds  of 
milk  and  509  pounds  of  butter.  The  fifth  year, 
ending  in  1914,  resulted  in  a  tested  herd  of  135 
cows,  whose  average  production  was  7,982  pounds 
of  milk  and  512  pounds  of  butter.  These  figures 
indicate  something  of  the  definite  and  positive 
progress  which  Meridale  Jerseys  have  made 
The  averages  are  representative  of  the  herd,  for 
no  exceptions  were  allowed  in  computing  them 
and  every  cow  with  a  yearly  test  is  included,  old 
and  young,  without  respect  to  age,  breeding  con- 
dition, or  other  handicap. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  space  to  tell  in  detail 
of  the  many  excellent  Jersey  specimens  one 
sees  in  a  visit  to  Meridale  Farms,  but  no  attempt 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  herd  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  Sayda's  Queen  of  Ventnor 
168033,  which  affords  an  outstanding  illustra- 
tion of  the  vitality  of  the  herd.  She  holds  the 
world's  record,  all  breeds,  for  butter  production 
at  her  age.  Beginning  at  12  years  old,  she 
made  13,280  pounds  of  milk  and  890  pounds  of 
butter,  on  yearly  test,  carrying  a  calf  for  118 
days  of  the  period  and  finishing  in  better  phys- 
ical condition  than  when  she  began.  This  per- 
formance, too,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  her 
previous  conduct,  for  the  year  before  she  had 
made  11,433  pounds  of  milk  and  809  pounds  of 
butter  on  a  similar  test.  Two  years  before  she 
had  given  8,847  pounds  of  milk  and  599  pounds 
of  butter  on  a  year's  test;  and  as  a  three-year- 
old  she  had  produced  7,399  pounds  of  milk  and 
520  pounds  of  butter.  An  accurate  record  of 
her  milk  production  has  been  kept  since  the  day 
she  dropped  her  first  calf.  In  11  consecutive 
years  she  gave  a  total  of  92,691  pounds  of 
milk  and  6,325  pounds  of  butter,  an  average 
yield  of  8,426  pounds  of  milk  and  575  pounds 
of  butter  a  year.  Moreover,  she  is  credited  with 
10  living  calves  in  that  time. 

Ability  to  "breed  on"  is  a  prime  essential  in 
the  development  of  a  successful  dairy  herd. 
We  need  not  go  further  than  the  daughters 
and  grand-daughters  of  Sayda's  Queen  of  Vent- 
nor 168033  to  find  an  illustration:  Three  of 
her  daughters  and  one  of  her  sons,  as  well  as 
6  of  her  grand-daughters,  are  already  Register 
of  Merit  Jerseys.  One  of  the  daughters  has 
bettered   her   mother's  production  with   a  yield 


A  famoas  prize-winner  in  tlie  Island  Shows 
and  among;  the  leadinK  tested  cows  in  America. 

of  13,022  pounds  of  milk  and  940  pounds  of 
butter;  another  has  given  as  high  as  11,383 
pounds  of  milk  and  738  pounds  of  butter;  the 
third,  as  a  two-year-old  has  exceeded  the  records 
of  her  mother  or  either  of  her  sisters  at  that 
age,  making  10,229  pounds  of  milk  and  668 
pounds  of  butter  with  her  first  calf.  One  of  the 
grand-daughters,  now  on  her  third  consecutive 
yearly  test,  is  milking  from  55  to  60  pounds 
a  day,  and  has  been  three  months  in  milk. 
After  all,  the  true  test  of  herd-building  is  the 
comparison  of  quality  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  showing  of  Sayda's  Queen  of  Vent- 
nor 168033  is  a  representative  illustration  of  the 
"breeding-on  ability"  of  the  herd.  Let  me 
submit  further  this  brief  comparison: 

Nineteen  cows  in  the  Meridale  herd  show  an 
average  production  of  7,060  pounds  of  milk  and 
500  pounds  of  butter  at  an  average  age  of  5 
years  and  1  month.  These  19  cows  nave  85 
daughters  also  in  the  herd,  and  the  average  pro- 
duction of  the  daughters  on  yearly  test  is  7,908 
pounds  of  milk  and  515  pounds  of  butler,  at  an 
average  age  of  3  years  and  4  months — an  in- 
crease of  848  pounds  of  milk  and  15  pounds 
of  butter  per  cow  over  the  work  of  their  dams, 
and  at  an  age  nearly  two  years  younger.  These 
cows  were  not  particularly  selectea  for  the 
comparison,  but  it  includes  every  tested  cow 
with  a  tested  daughter  in  the  herd  at  the  date. 
■This  is  real  herd-building. 

The  careful  selection  of  sires,  of  course,  has 
played  an  important  part  in  this  consistent  ad- 
vance in  quality.  The  Imported  Jap  75266,  a 
son  of  the  famous  gold  medal  cow,  Kamak  F. 
8798  H.  C,  has  headed  the  herd  since  1907.  He 
is  distinguished  as  America's  richest  butter  bull, 
a  reputation  earned  through  the  exceptional  fat 
tests  of  his  daughters,  the  first  14  of  which  to 
qualify  for  the  Register  of  Merit  averaged  6.2S 
per  cent  of  butterfat  each  for  the  year  s  worlt. 
fie  is  a  bull  of  magnificent  type,  unusually  large 
for  the  breed,  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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le»8ian  Hy  Area  and  Dates  When  Wheat 
May  Be  Sown. 


Sscape  the  Hessian  Fly 

Be  careful  not  to  sow  your  wheat 
!)0  early.  If  you  do  the  Hessian  fly 
ill  probably  get  it.  It  is  almost  a 
isgrace  to  have  Hessian  fly  in  your 
■heat;  because  it  can  be  avoided.  One 
lust  be  sure  to  harrow,  disk,  pasture 
r  otherwise  effectually  destroy  all  vol- 
nteer  wheat;  because  from  it  comes 
le  fall  brood  of  flies  to  lay  their  eggs 
a  the  fall-sown  just  starting.  From 
lese  eggs  come  the  flax  seeds  next 
jring.  Put  off  sowing  until  all  the 
ill!  brood  of  flies  have  starved  to  death, 
tudy  the  map.  Do  not  start  your  drill 
itil  after  the  date  indicated  for  your 
:ction.  Then  put  your  seed  into  a 
ell-pulverized,  compact  seedbed.  The 
heat  will  get  plenty  of  start  before 
inter.  It  will  not  get  stung  by  the 
y,  and  you  will  have  performed  a 
i:rvice  to  yourself  and  your  neigh- 
iDrs.  To  be  sure  not  to  sow  before 
le  right  date,  maybe  you'd  better 
iste  this  map  in  your  hat. 


Alsike  clover  in  general  yields  seed 
•mewhat  less  in  amount  than  common 
d  clover.  A  good  yield  of  seed  is  4 
ishels.  However,  if  it  seeds,  all  the 
ants  will  die  thereafter.  If  you  wani 
I  hold  the  plants  over  till  next  year, 
p  not  let  them  mature  seed  in  any 
'ent. 

Crimson  clover  seed  of  a  light  green- 
h  yellow  color  usually  germinates 
tell,  while  a  brownish  color  indicates 
)or  germination. 

i  Before  the  sheep  go  into  their  win- 
ir  quarters,  be  sure  of  the  absence  of 
jirasites.  Fall  dipping  pays. 
From  a  field  of  alfalfa  in  the  Shen- 
idoah  Valley  of  Virginia  72  crops 
ere  taken  in  18  years,  before  it  was 
owed  up  on  account  of  the  bluegrass 
;ginning  to  choke  it  out.  The  4  cut- 
igs  each  year  averaged  a  ton  to  the 
i:re  per  cutting. 

'a  new  use  for  the  silo:  A  man  cut 
s  alfalfa.  It  rained  and  rained,  so 
at  there  was  no  chance  to  dry  it  and 
it  it  in  the  mow.  He  rigged  up  his 
isilage  cutter  and  put  the  whole  crop 
wet  alfalfa  in  his  empty  silo. 
We  want  you  to  have  one  of  our 
eel  document  boxes  for  your  valu- 
)le  papers.  It  is  sent  free  with  a 
year  subscription  at  50  cents.  We 
ly  the  postage. 

When  pastures  are  short,  feed  the 
liry  cows  liberally  but  judiciously  on 
•een  feed  and  grain.  One  bag  of  meal 
id  before  the  cow  declines  in  milk 
jaw  is  worth  four  bags  in  trying  to 
I  crease  the  milk  flow  after  a  decline. 
"Try-a-bag"  of  fertilizer.  Our  brands 
■e  soluble  and  active,  and  not  only  in- 
rease  yield,  but  improve  quality  and 
isten  maturity.  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
■ess  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
:o.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit  or 
altimore. — Advertisement. 


"Better  Light-Less  Cost" 

**Like  the  Angle  Lamps  so  well  we've  dismantled  our  costly  gas 
machine"  writes  one  user.  "30  days'  trial"  exclaims  another, "why 
30  minutes  would  convince  the  most  conservative  'Missourian'  that 
Angle  Lamps  give  better  light  than  gas  or  electricity." 

"Our  Angle  Lamps  have  saved  20  tiroes  their 
cost,"  testifies  still  another  Angle  user,  "in 
oil,  burners,  chimneys  and  'cuss  words.'  " 

The  Angle  Lamp 

is  not  an  elaborate  and  costly  "system"  but  a  new 
principle  applied  to  the  burning  of  common  kero- 
sene—the best  and  cheapest  of  all  illuminants.  It 
gives  clear,  brigfht.  shadowless  ligrht  without  odor 
or  soot.  It  is  lighted  and  extingruished  like  gas 
while  burning:,  and  can,  if  desired,  be  filled  with  per- 
fectsafety.  It  requiresabouttwominutes'  attention 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Our  proposition  is  that  you 
shall  know  the  value  of  the  Angle  Lamp  by  a 

30-Day  Test 

Inyourownhome.  Send  at  once  for  Catalog;  W  and 
description  of  this  time,  trouble  and  money  saver. 

The  Angle  Manufacturing  Co. 

244-246  West  23rd  Street       New  York  City 


At  Any  Motor  Speed  or  Temperature 


A  steady  flow  of  fiower— the  delight 
of  every  motorist — isobtainablein  any 
good  standard  make  of  motor  in  any 
climate,  every  diy.    It  is  a  question 


of  lubrication.  Polarine  is  the  effi- 
cient, dependable  motor  oil.  It  main- 
tains the  correct  lubricating  body  at 
any  motor  speed  or  temperature. 


Nearly  7,000,000  gallons,  used  in 
the  Middle  West  alone  last  year,  tes- 
tify to  its  popularity. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Use  RED  CROWN  Gasoline,  too— every  gallon  contains  extra  heat  anit» 

that  mean  extra  power,  speed  and  mileage  (369) 


Polarine  is  made  by  specialists  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  fuel 
and  lubrication. 


21  JEWEL yIIrGOLD  FILLED  RAILROAD  WATCH  $t>.ilS 

New  Elegantrailroad  model,  21  jewel  itamped  on  movetueDt;  25  yeai 
FederalQuarantee  stamped  in  case;  Legal  binding  written  Guaran- 
tee sent  with  each  watch,  all  timed,  tested  &  regulated  ready  to  wear. 

A  Millionaire's  Watch  All  Can  Afford 

  Worth  $25  to  anyone  who  requires  an  abeolntety  accurate  timekeeper. 

Biggest  btrgalo  ever  offered.  Let  os  a«aa  It  C.  U.  I>.  by  Inaured  Parcel  Post  Pay  your  postman  15  95  when  yon  reooWe  the  watoh.  Bai'Sfkodoo 
CQuaatcfd  or  money  refunded.  Order  tedty.  filendoa  open  rue  or  bttsUag  Btylo.  ABliOliD  WATCH  CO.*  DEFT.  40F    €1UCA60»  ILL* 


HOLSTEINS 


Young  bulls  from  our 
heaviest  producing  cows 
sired  by  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Combination.  Better  producing  blood  never 
breathed.  Also  cows  and  heifers.  State  your  wants 
and  how  much  you  can  afford.  Detailed  correspond- 
ence a  pleasure.    Call  on  us  if  possible. 

A  few  splendid  Ayrshire  young  AY|lQII||fpQ 

bulls  and  heifers  at  lowest       ■  lit O 


prices,  quality  considered.  Every  animal  in  this  herd  is  specially  selected.  Start 
now— start  right — in  Ayrshires.    Dairymen  profits  now  greater  than  ever. 
GALLOWAY-MESSER  farms  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


I 


THofsIuillIron  Com  Cnbs^ 


Cost  no  more  than  wood— last  a  life-time— furnish  complete  protection  for 

» your  com  crop.   Made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron.  Easily  put  up 
in  a  few  hours  time.  No  special  tools  required. «  Curing  and  ventilating  shaft 
nakes  corn  stored  in  Marshall  Cribs  cure  better,  keep  drier,  free  * 
mould  and  retain  germinating  strength  better. 

Rat-Proof-Fire-Proof— Weather-Proof 

Disease  carrying  rats,  mice  and  other  vermin  can't  live  on 
farms  where  Marshall  Cribs  are  used.    They  leave  or 
starve.   Birds  can't  get  in;  thieves  are  kept  out.   Weather  and 
rustproof.   Lightning  and  fire  can't  damage  your  crop.  Made 
in  circular  style  like  Illustration  or  in  single  or  double-shed 
style  with  driveway.   Many  sizes  to  choose  from.  Prices 
only  $47.50  and  up,  freight  paid. ''Write  for  free  catalog 
today.    Where  more  convenient  for  purchaser  we  will  skip 
at  once  and  allow  payment  after  harvest.   Write  for  free 
catalog  today.   Address:  John  D.  Overholt,  President 
>*IROW  CRIB  &  BIN  CO.,  Box  40    ,  Wooster,  Ohio 
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IftMoralhanATrador.l^DoM  More 
DifiF«r«nt  Kinds  Of  FarmWorkThan 
Any1ric(orBuiU.WoH(s0n5o^b 
Grouna  WiihMif  Rickinf IheSame 
Han  Opwaftslrador  An3  Im^tmfi^t 


Ona  M  i>n  H arve»W  ta  Acrej  One  Muk  riowi  xu  Jicrea 


*  Day  a  Day 

Wr;f«  For  All  TK<  Fac^sNow 
dOLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO, 

^485B6NTON  ST.  OOUCT  ILI,., 


at  the 

LOCK 


and  you  WILL  SEE  WHY 
"SQUARE  DEAL"  Fence  U  the 

best  fence  to  buy.  Before  you  buy  , 
another  rod  of  fencing,  see  for  yourself 
whv  Ui<>  SQUARE  DEAL  LOCK  mAkfs  this  thu  fn 
vonU;  fii'ld  and  L.t-jck  fcnct-  of  diHcnrninatinir  farmcn 
everywhere.   Sec  how  lirmly  it  double  irripB  the  one 
piece  sUy  wired  to  the  wavy  atrund  wirtd  without  cut-  , 
tine,  broakine  or  Btippinir  —  how  it  combines  •olid 
strength  with  rrmorkabfe  flexibility— how  ita  Mlf-dr*m- 
ing  Bhape  prevents  rust— how  it  makea 

Square  Deal  Fence 


'A  especially  strong  where  others  are  weak,  b; 
y  Sec  the  one  piece  stay  wires  that  prevent  BBKK>ngc.  ^ 

basffinff  and  bucklinic— Buvo  postB.  time  and  trouble 


wavy  strand 


tha 


nirint'B 


ela-sticitr 


 „..pmi[  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  tiKht  and  tri 

tho  year  'round.  Wc  want  to  "'  rid  yt.u  our  FREE  catalog 
tslllnn  all  about  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE,  prices,  .  to 
Land  owners  write  for  it  NOW -TODAY  and  we  also  wil 
-  send  you  FREE  and  nostpaid  (if  you  havo 

not  scnf  for  one  befor.-)  a  rcjrular  50c 
edition  of  ROPP'S  NEW  LIOHTNINa 
CALCULATOR-160  pages  of  monei 
time  and   liibor-savinK  ideaa  —  thi 
GREATKST  hook  of  lU  kind 
published.  WRITE. 


Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

61i5  iDduilrial  SL,  Petri*  IIL 


Cents  a  Oaj^ 


Wr/to  Photo  Plays  f^°JlV%Z 

can  write  them.  The  Chicafjo  Tribune  otfers  Jio.ooo  for  a  Photo 
Play.  Get  our  complete  working  scenario  and  list  of  30  firms 
who  buy  photo  plays.  Send  25  cents  to  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Household  Guest,  and  outfit  will  be  sent  free. 
U.  QROUCH,  SO  20,  660  N.  L«  Sail*  SIml,  Chicago 

to 

Pays  for  Thia  Come4 

Ad  astounding  olTerf  Only  10c 
a  day  boys  this  Huperb  Triple  Silver  Plated 
Lyric  Cornel.   Frea  Trial  before  you  aectdo 
*  to  buy.   Write  for  big  offer. 

WURUTZER  Free  Band  Catalog  J*? 

big  250-p9«^e  Band  CataJoi?.  Rock- 
bottom.  dirfCt-frnm-manuXacturer's  prices 
on  ail  kinds  of  maa-umenus.  Pay  at  rare  of  a 
a  few  centa  a  dav.  Generous  allowance 
for  old  Instruments.  Free  trial.  We  aup- 
ply  the  U.  S.  Gov't.    Write  today. 

The  RudolpR  Wuriltaer  Co..  Oept  3716 
4th  St..Clnclnnatl.O.  S.  Wbaah  Av..Cr  


Carrying  Case  Free 

with  this  superb 
triplesilverplated 
Lyric  Cornet. 


Best  Way  to  Apply  Lime  and  Fertilizer 

By  Clyde  A.  Wangh 


NO  ONE  questions  the  value  of  lime 
on  sour  or  slightly  acid  soils.  The 
use  of  both  lime  and  commercial  plant- 
food  have  already  become  a  part  of  the 
farm  system  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
cornbelt  while  the  growth  of  the  prac- 
tice is  westward.  "In  what  form  shall 
I  apply  lime?"  "What  fertilizer  shall 
I  apply?  How  much  and  how?"  These 
are  questions  that  are  being  asked  by 
hundreds  of  readers  of  American 
Farming. 

First  a  farmer  wants  to  know 
whether  he  needs  lime.  Frequent  di- 
rections contained  in  former  issues  will 
help  you  on  this  most  important  point. 
After  you  are  certain  tliat  you  need 
lime,  you  can  rest  assured  that  you 
are  safe  in  applying  l  to  2  tons  per 
acre  of  high-grade,  rinely-ground  lime- 
stone every  5  years.  Ground  lime- 
stone is  the  safest  form  in  which  to 
apply  lime.  Next  in  safety  is  marl,  oi 
which  2  tons  per  acre  once  in  5  years 
is  recommended.  Air-slaked  lime  is 
more  effective  than  ground  limestone 
or  marl  and  V/j  to  1^  tons  per  acre 
once  in  5  years  is  usually  suihcient  to 
correct  acidity.  Hydrated  or  water- 
slaked  lime  has  still  greater  quickness 
and  intensity  of  action  and  I'/i  tons 
per  acre  once  in  5  years  usually  serves 
to  correct  all  sourness.  Care  must 
be  exercised  in  the  use  of  burnt  lime, 
for  it  acts  powerfully  on  organic  mat- 
ter in  soils  and  when  large  amounts 
are  applied  on  sands,  there  is  a  chance 
to  injure  their  physical  condition. 
Never  use  more  than  l  ton  per  acre  in 
5  or  6  years. 

The  best  tool  to  use  in  applying  lime 
is  a  broadcast  lime  distributor.  No 
farm  on  which  there  is  sour  soil  should 
be  without  one,  for  it  distributes  fer- 
tilizer as  well.  This  is  especially  the 
case  on  farms  where  seeding  machinery 
is  not  supplied  with  fertilizer  attach- 
ments. As  new  seeding  machines  are 
purchased,  they  may  be  fitted  with  fer- 
tilizer attachments,  but  the  purchase 
of  a  lime  spreader  makes  unnecessary 
any  other  immediate  outlay  for  ma- 
chinery to  handle  fertilizers. 

Lime  had  better  be  applied  after  the 
land  has  been  plowed.  Harrow  the 
lime  into  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible. 
Lime  and  fertilizer  should  not  be 
mixed  and  applied  together.  Each 
should  be  applied  separately.  If  pos- 
sible, apply  the  lime  at  least  a  week 
before  the  fertilizer.  To  get  the  great- 
est benefit  from  the  use  of  lime  apply 
it  on  soil  to  go  in  alfalfa  or  on  wheat 
which  is  followed  by  clover. 

The  fertilizer  to  use  should  be  one 
l)est  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  your 
crop  and  which  will  at  the  same  time 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  your 
soil.  For  fall  seeded  grains  which  you 
are  considering  now,  you  should  ap- 
ply from  200  to  400  pounds  per 
acre.  On  sandy  soil  it  should  con- 
tain 3  to  4  per  cent  of  am- 
monia, 8  to  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  4  to  5  per  cent  of  potash;  on 
a  loam  soil,  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  10  to  12  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  3  to  4  per  cent  of  pot- 
ash should  be  sufficient,  and  on  clay, 
use  one  containing  2  to  3  per  cent  of 


ammonia,  8  to  12  per  cent  of  phospho-$ 
ric  acid  and  2  to  3  per  cent  of  potash. 

The  most  economical  and  efficient  • 
method  of  applying  this  fertilizer  is 
thru  the  fertilizer  attachment  of 
the  grain  drill  at  the  time  of  seed- 
ing. If  your  grain  drill  has  no  fer- 
tilizer attachment,  make  use  of  your 
lime  and  fertilizer  sower,  applying  the 
plantfood  before  drilling,  making  cer-. 
tain  to  harrow  it  into  the  soil. 


HARVESTING  SUDAN  GRASS 

The  time  and  method  of  harvesting 
Sudan  grass  will  depend  upon  the  pur- 
pose lor  which  the  crop  is  grown. 
When  grown  for  a  hay  crop,  sudan 
grass  should  be  cut  about  the  time  it 
IS  in  full  bloom.  The  time  of  cutting 
need  not  be  very  definite,  and  where 
it  is  necessary  it  might  well  extend  over  a 
period  of  a  number  of  days  and  not 
interfere  to  any  extent  with  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  hay  obtained. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  crop 
is  planted  in  rows,  as  it  stools  read- 
ily and  does  not  mature  at  the  same 
time.  This  makes  it  very  convenient 
for  the  farmer  to  handle,  since  fre- 
quently the  rush  of  work  at  haying  time 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
cut  the  crop  at  any  specified  time. 

When  the  grass  is  planted  early,  two 
hay  crops  will  be  obtained,  and  where 
the  season  is  long  and  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture,  it  is  possible  to  get  three 
crops.  When  cut  for  hay  the  ordi- 
nary mower  may  be  used.  The  grass 
cures  readily  and  may  be  handled  the 
same  as  any  ordinary  hay  crop  by  rak- 
ing the  same  afternoon  or  the  follow- 
ing day  and  then  bunching  it  and 
leaving  it  until  thoroughly  cured,  when 
it  may  be  baled  or  hauled  to  the  mow 
or  stack.  The  leaves  are  well  re- 
tained during  the  harvesting  operation 
and  the  grass  furnishes  a  sweet,  pal- 
atable hay. 

When  Sudan  grass  is  grown  for  seed 
it  should  not  be  cut  until  thoroly 
matured  in  order  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  seed.  It  yields  well 
as  a  seed  crop  and  there  is  very  little 
loss  by  shattering  as  the  seed  is  well 
retained  even  for  some  time  after  it  is 
ripe. 

The  first  cutting  as  a  rule  should  be 
used  for  seed,  as  it  will  probably  pro- 
duce more  seed.  The  stalk  may  be 
used  for  forage  after  the  seed  has  been 
threshed  out.— M.  A.  Beeson,  Okla- 
homa. 


iPOURTH  ALFALFA  CUTTING 

The  fourth  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  ex- 
cellent for  feeding  to  calves,  colts,  fat- 
tening pigs,  and  other  young  stock.  It 
is  finer  stemmed,  more  leafy  and  ten- 
der than  some  of  the  preceding  cut- 
tings, and  hence  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing stock.  No  amount  of  care  which 
is  taken  with  this  cutting  is  wasted, 
and  it  may  profitably  be  cocked  rather 
than  left  to  cure  in  the  windrow.  In 
sections  where  the  fourth  crop  does 
not  mature,  the  third  very  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  fineness  of  quality  of  the 
fourth  and  is  adapted  to  the  same 
uses. 
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Special  Farm 
Credit  Plan 


t*ayltt3,  _ 
9  &  IZMOS. 


aaa  12  Months 

Hartman  Big  Heater 

Danialll  A  new  model 
Hartman  "Regent"  Hot 
Blast  Heatioe  Stove  made 
of  cold  rolled  steel  plate  with 
cast  iron  fire  pot.  Has  strong 
base.  Swing  cover,  reflect- 
or,  side  columns,  urn,  foot 
rails,  screw  drafts,  front 
base  strip  and  front  base  legs 
are  nickeled.  Body  ia  16  in. 
indiam.  Stands  66  in.  hieh 
A  good  serviceable  heater 
ataveryIowprice.J^2 

Solid  oiak  Kitchen 

fMna*     I^o-  MJ149. 
baUIIICI  Sanitary  "Comfort" 
Kitchen  Cabinet  of  solid  oak. 
Base  has  white  wood  table  top  41 
x26  In.,  smoothly  sanded;  handy 
bread  board;  cutlery  drawer  and 
large  utility   drawer.  Large, 
roomy  cupboard.  Top  has  large 
china  cupboard   with  2  art 
glass  doors;  metal  flour  bin,  45 
;b.  capacity;  removable  sifter: 


Knowing  that  most  farm  dwellers 
meet  their  obligations  at  crop  and 
stock  selling  times,  we  have  de- 
vised a  plan  that  enables  you, 
the  farm  dwellers  of  this  coun- 
try, to  participate  in  the 
greatest  bargain  sale  of  de- 
pendable furniture  and  home  fur- 
nishingrs  on  record.  I£  a  local  dealer 
or  mail  order  house  were  to  offer 
you  any  article  described  and  Illus- 
trated on  this  page  at  the  price  we   

Quote,  even  though  he  required  you  to  pay 
for  it,  you  would  consider  it  a  wonderful  bargain. 
But  Hartmandoesn't  ask  yoti  to  pay  all  cash.  Never 
mind  the  money!    Pick  out  any  bargains  here 
listed  or  from  our  mammoth  catalog  which  we 
will  send  you  free.     Yon  don't  have  to  send  a 
penny  with  your  order!  Not  a  cent  to  pay  for  3 
months  after  you  receive  the  goods!  Keep  the 
goods  you  order  30  days  on  approvaL  If  not  satis 


3-Piece  Solid  Oak 
Library  Set 

No.  MJ144.  This  ele- 
gant solid  oak,  fumed 
finish,  three-piece  Li- 
brary Set  is  made  in 
newest  style,  upholster- 
ed with  "Imperial" 
Spanish  brown  leather. 

Table  solidly  constructed    _ 

with  sauare  ed^e  top  34x24  ot  m  ^  ir«  w©»  — ' 

in.;  book  shelf  at  either  end  and  strong  lower  shelf  give  added  strength;  panels  match 
those  on  backs  of  chairs.  The  solid  comfort  arm  chair  and  luxurious  fo«ker  have  clev- 
erly arranged  backs  with  the  center  panel  upholstered.  Spnng  seats  expertly  fiUec 
and  upholstered.  Quartered  oak  arms,  strong  front  posts. 

Hartman  "Regent"  Velvet  Rug  Bargain 

No.MJt40.  Beautiful  Vel- 
vet Rug  in  four  sizes.  Design 
is  very  charming,  being  a 
medallion  center  with  con- 
ventional border.  Woven  of 
best  yams  that  give  great 
service.    Colors:  tan,  green, 


Steel  Range  Bargain 

Wo.  MJJ46.  "Regent"  com- 
plete with  high  warmingclos- 
et.  Legbase.oven  18xl8xllin. 
*^ — ^lex  grates,  six  hole  top, 

oven  thermometer,  im-                 ,  . 
provedflue  sy3tem;steel  brown  and  red. 
base.  With  or  without    Size  6x9  ft.    JSQ  GO 
contact  type  reservoir.   Price  v«.w»» 


'  all  cash 


Price  witboutCOl  7*! 
reservoir.... 
Price  with     COR  RS 
reservoir  *tO.Oa 

Pay  in  3,  €,  9 
12  Months 


factory  return  at  our  expense. 


$16.78 


No  Money 
In  Advance 


9&12MOS. 

Brussels  Rug  Bargain 

No.  MJI 4  7.  Charming  Brussels 
Bug,  very  new  design,  woven  of 
excellent  worsted  yarns  in  a  pat- 
ithat  islsure  to  please.   It  ia 
I  scroll  and  floral  pattern  with 


tern  that  islsure  to  please, 
in  a  scroll  and  floralpi 
medaUion  center  and  narmonizlng 
border.  Has  rich  coloring  of  tan, 
green,  brown  and  red.  This  is  a 
very  choice  rug  and  one  from 
which  lasting  service  can  be  had 
— a  great  value  at  these  prices. 
Size  8  ft.  3  in.  s  10  ft.      <>q  OQ 

6  in.   Price  *a.OB 

Size  11  ft.  3  in.  z  g  Cli;  7R 
12  ft.  Price  *IU.IO 

5-Piece  Two-Inch 
Post  Steel  Bed  Outfit 


Just  think  of  having  the  privilege 
of  ordering  anything  you  want 

and  having  the  goods  sent  right  to  your 
home  without  paying  one  penny  »n  ad- 
vance I  Yes.  and  more  than  that,  we  don  t 
ask  you  to  make  a  deposit  of  any  kind,  or 
give  security,  or  give  references,  or  sign  a 
mortgage,  or  pay  interest.  We  give  you 
absolutely  free,  wide  open  credit,  no  em- 
barrassing questions,  no  red  tape,  no  col- 
lectors to  call  on  you— everything  confi- 
dential. Order  as  much  as  you  like  direct 
from  this  advertisement  or  from  our 
big  catalog  which  we  will  send  you  free.  No  matter 
whether  your  bill  be  large  or  small  you  can  take  an 
entire  year  to  pay  without  interest.  Only  the  gigan- 
tic House  of  Hartman  with  its  $10,000,000  buying 
power  can  afford  to  offer  you  such  wonderful  money 
saving  bargains  and  long-time  liberal  credit  terms. 


Price  ffH.Uil  in  3^ 

fo«n=!  $14.35  6,  A 

Size  9x12 
ft.  Price. 
11  ft.  3  in. 

Solid  dak  Dining  Table  Mfg^in'|"la?fe'; 

"  large  9  in.  round  pedestal  fitted  to  Colonial  scroll 
.  platform  base,  the  extreme  width  of  which  is  24  in. 
SCTolllega4^in.thick.  45 in.  top,  6  ft.  extension  Deep 
boxrrm.  Table  excellently  finished  through-  »in  DC 
out  in  golden  oak orfumed finish     f  ■  w.«w 

Pay  in  3,  6,  9  and  12  Montba 

Colonial  Dresser 

No.  MJ143.    A  wonderful 
offering  in  a  beautiful  Colo- 
nial   I)resser,  made  of  hard- 
wood   with    rich  American 
quartered  oak  finish.  French 
bevel  plate  mirror,  24x20  in. 
in  size,  supported  by  strong 
standards,  2  small  drawers 
8t  top  of  base,  2  full  length 
drawers,    each   fitted  with 
wooden  drawer  pulls.    It  haa 
heavy  plank  top  and  full  Colo- 
nial front  posts.   Is  made  m 
the  very  best  way  by  expert 
workmen  and  is  an  CO  QO 
exceptional  value  at  vu."" 

Solid  Oak      12  Months 

Writing  Desk  Bargain 

No.  MJI  50.  A  remarkable  value  sur- 
passing anything  at  this  price.  44  in.  high 
Soin.  wide,  16  in.  deep.  Solid  oak  sides, 

?uarter-sawed  oak  front:  golden  oak  or 
umed  oak  finish.  The  desk  compart- 
ment has  drop  lid,  lock,  pigeon  holes 
and  shelves.  Below  desk  compartment 
is  full  width  drawer  and  a  two-door 
book  cabinet.  The  doors  have  lattice 
work  over  the  glass,  wooden  knoba  and 
are  supplied  with  spring  catches.  No 
such  value  as  this  was  ever  offered 
you  before  at  such  a  remarkably 
low 
price, 


$8.49 
Pay  In 
3,  e,  9 
and  12 
Months 


No.  MJJ4a.  Complete  bed 
outfit,  consisting  of  elegant 
2-in,  continuous  post  steel  bed 
with  H-'m.  fillers  in  artistic  design ,  height  head 
end  62  in.;  link  fabric,  steel  frame  bed  sprim 
cotton  top,  fibre  filled  mattress  andtwo4)<l- 
selected  hen  feather  pillows  18x25  in.    All  sizes 
8  ft.;  3  ft.  6  in.;  4  ft.  or  4  ft.  6  in.,  full  size.  Colors: 
White,  Pea  Green  or  Vemis  Martin.  A  CO  OQ 
remarkable  bargain  at  our  price.  CkimpleteV-'"* 

Hercules  Flint  Surfaced  Roofing  Bargains 

Made  of  best  quality,  long  fibre  wool  felt.  Thoroughly  saturated 
with  pure  asphalt,  surfaced  with  very  fine,  sharp  particles  of 
flintcrystalsthoroughlyimbedded  under 
enormous  pressure.    The  strongest, 
most  durable  prepared  roofing  made. 
Fire  resisting  and   absolutely  water 
proof.  108  sq.  ft.  to  roll  including  nails 
and  cement.   Write  for  free  samples. 
No.Af-TlSS— Iply,  551bs.perroll..$l.lS 
No.  MJ157— 2  ply,  651bs.  perroll*1.58 
No.  MJISS— 3  ply,  75 lbs.  perroll..$1.98 

Guaranteed  Rex-Kote  Ready- 

Uivoil  Painf  R*x-Kota  Ready  MIxad 
MIXEU   raini  HousoPalnt.  Guaranteed 
against  peeling,  blistering,  chalking  or  rubbing 
off  and  to  cover  more  surface  per  gallon,  make 
a  better  finish  and  last  longer  than  any  other 
paint,  regardless  of  brand  or  price.  Give  new  life 
to  your  Duildings,  improve  their  appearance  and 
increase  their  value  by  giving  them  a  coat  of  guar- 
anteed Rex-Kote.HousePaint.  As  low  as,  ji  no 

per  gal  V 

Rex-Kote  Mineral  Barn  Paint— can't  be  equaled 
^for  covering  and  wood  preservative 

"ities.    Two  bright  colors-brown  Q 

and  red.    As  low  as,  gal.  Ulto 
Rex-Kote  Roof  Paint— made  of  natural  asphalt, 
linseed  oil  and  other  ingredients  that  make  an 
absolutely  water-tight,  acid-resisting  paint.  COp 
As  low  as,  per  gal..  wtu 


Pay  in  3,6,9 
and  IZ  Months 


If  you  prefer,  you  may,  of  course,  pay  all 
cash  after  you  have  seen  and  examined 

the  goods  and  are  satisfied  that  they  are  just  what 


no  discount  for  cash  and  it  costs  you  not 
one  penny  extra  to  take  advantage  of  our 
long  time  credit  terms  whereby  you  may 
pay  in  3, 6,  9  and  12  months. 

p  n  ^  F  Hartman  Mammoth 
rlfEiEi  BARGAIN  BOOK 

The  most  interesting  Homefurnishing 
Goods  Catalog  you  ever  saw.  Never  before 
have  we  or  anyone  else  shown  such  stu- 
pendous bargains.  Ruga  and  Carpets  in 
exact  colors— Furniture,  Stoves,  Jew- 
elry. Watches,  Dishes,  etc.  ,  Send  for 
free  copy.  Adc  for  CataJog  No.  236h 

HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4038  La  Salle  St.,  Chlcaso 


Pay  in 
3,  e.B 
&12  M08. 

Solid  Oak  Rocker 

No.  MJ14S.  Large, 
roomy  Rocker.  Solid  oak , 
genuine  quarter-aawed 
arms,  rich  golden  finish. 
'Imperial"  Spanish 
brown  leather  upholster- 
ing on  seat  and  back. 
Slip  seat  has  6  springs 
stuffed  with  tow  anc 
cotton  Elegantly 
carved  posts.  Seat 
front  and  upper 
pane]  of  back  out- 
ton  tufted,  39  ins. 


high, 
19K  in. 
Price. 


seat  is  18x 

$3.58 


Send  for  free  copy  of  Special  Paint  and  Roofing 
Catalog  showing  all  colors  of  Rex-Kote  Paint 
and  different  weights  of  Hercules  Roofing, 


No  Reference 
Required 
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engine: 

BOOK 


Before  yon  bny  any  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 
Engine — Read  my  New  Book  "How  to  Judge  CrD 
Ensines."  Tells  how  to  distinguish  a  Hi^h 
Grade  Engine  by  the  difference  in  cylinders,  pis- 
'     tone,  valves,  Ignition,  etc.,  with  less  cost  for 
fuel,  Dp-keep  and  repairs.   Book  Sent  Free 

Postpaid,  together  with  my  LOW  / — v 
FACTORY  PRICES  and  Easy 
Payment  Plan.  Address 

ED.  H.  WiTTE, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
2820  Oaliland  Ate., 
KANSAS  CITT,  MO.  ■ 


Nearly  lOO.OCW)  Gallowar 
engines  in  daily  use.Lonfir 
etroke,  large  bore,  heav-y 
weight.  Eulit  for  hard, 
continuous  engine-users 
I'  tisfaction.  All  sizes, 
nces.   etyltfs.     Sd  o  d  e  rn 

 iKn,  few  parts,  best  ma- 

_.  _  killed  labor.  Positively  not 
orer-rated.  Sold  direct.  Encrine  book  free,  'nvesti- 
gate  and  (.■'jmpare  before  you  Duy. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO..  Box  1  91 R  WaTERI-OO.  Iowa 


CAN'T  LOSE  THEM. 

N:  matter  bow  tat  an  anl* 
ma*  may  stray  toere  i!>  oc 
qaestion  of  ownership  o» 
duiga  o^lou  if  marked  wixho'tp 

StayThere 

Ear 

Markers* 


TdtAog  made  of  aluminum 
they  aic  the  Mohlest.fttronQ* 
••<  and  brlghieal  ear  tags 
made.  Will  not  tamUh, 
nial  nor  eorr«da.  Will  notlaaraotandcannotbe  rubbaa 
aff.  Nothing  to  catch  on  feed  troaghi,  etc  Eullysetlnany 
wf  of  ear.     Baat  and  moat  durabia  markai^  mada 

For  free  sample,  catalog  and  pnces  address 
Wlleii  I  Nirn*  Ml|  Ci..  570  W.  Raidolpli  SI.  Cblcix.  Ill 


Earlags 

Essrocir' 


|O0 


[Tag  your  stock— best  and  cheapest  means  of 
identification  for  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name,  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 
Catalog  and  samples  frea  on  request. 
F.  S.  Bureh  &  Co.,  181  W.  Hare*  St  CMcacoj 


NEVER- BREAK 
BREAST  CHAINS 

A  one  dollar  bill  brln^  you  on& 
complete  pair.  Made  very  8troDt< 
with  heavy  soaps.  Guaranteed  to 
elve   satisfaction  or  money  bactr. 
Send  yoor  order  today  for  a  pair 
and  try  them   10  <layM  at  nur  rlst. 
Money  hack  If  not  pleawe*!.  HARNESS 
HARDWARE  CO..  Boxl  O,  Radno.WU. 


Diamond  Point  Lock-Stitch 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewingr  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing:  of  harnes*>  shoe*,  belt*,  car- 
pet*, canva*  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  *ewiDtt. 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
needle.l 914  model.  Extra needlesin  hollow  handle. 
No  *pring*  or  lever*;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it; 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  i*  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee- 
dle*, (traight  and  curved anddirection*.  SENT  POSTPAID. 

PPPP  nPrrD  send  BOc  to  pay  for  2  one-year  or  oneS-year 
lllLL  UriLll  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  our  practlcaL 
belpfnl  and  entertaining  farm  and  home  magazine,  and 
we  will  tend  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE 

American  Farming.        Awl  Dipt        ChleagOt  NL 


Also  remember  that  if  you  want  good 
pigs  you  must  mate  the  sows  to  a  good 
boar. 


SHIPPING  HOGS  TO  MARKET 

Dead  hogs  never  sell  at  the  top  of 
the  market.  The  big  packers  like  to 
kill  their  own  pork.  In  shipping  hogs 
farmers  should  be  careful  not  to  over- 
load the  car.  It  is  only  in  crowded 
cars  that  so  many  hogs  die  on  their 
way  to  market.  Before  hogs  are  loaded 
in  the  car  see  that  it  is  fairly  clean. 
Bed  it  down  with  a  few  inches  of  sand. 
Before  loading  the  hogs  wet  the  sand 
thoroughly.  In  this  way  your  porkers 
will  reach  the  market  salely  and  you 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  check 
which  you  receive  from  your  commis- 
sion merchant. 


HOW  TO  GET  BIG  LITTERS 

It  costs  as  much  to  keep  a  brood 
sow  whether  she  raises  one  pig  or  a 
dozen.  The  small  litters  are  not  profit- 
able. The  upkeep  of  a  sow  must  be 
met  anyhow,  and  it  is  the  large  litters 
that  bring  the  big  returns.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  chief  cause  of  a 
small  litter  is  the  fact  that  the  sow  is 
bred  too  young.  Sows  should  never  be 
mated  until  they  are  at  least  9  months 
old  and  it  is  better  to  wait  until  they 
are  12  or  14  months  old.  They  should 
be  fully  developed  and  strong  enough 
to  undertake  the  strenuous  duties  of 
maternity. 

One  sees  too  many  little  sows  with 
litters.  When  you  consider  that  a 
brood  sow  will  last  from  6  to  8  years 
and  that  by  waiting  a  few  months  be- 
fore she  is  bred  the  first  time,  you  can 
increase  the  size  of  her  litters,  it  seems 
foolish  to  mate  her  when  she  is  too 
young. 

The  feed  also  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  developing  large,  strong  litters. 
The  sow  must  have  feed  from  which 
she  can  build  bone  and  muscle.  This 
means  a  ration  containing  a  large 
amount  of  protein.  Alfalfa  pasture  is 
ideal.  If  this  is  not  to  be  had,  tankage 
is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  protein. 
No  sow  can  be  the  best  mother  on 
corn  and  corn  alone. 

Exercise  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
cross  old  sow  who  eats  her  pigs  is 
usually  the  one  who  sufTers  from  close 
confinement  and  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  exercise.  See  that  your  pigs 
are  not  bred  until  they  are  matured, 
and  that  they  have  the  proper  care, 
together  with  the  proper  amount  of  ex- 
ercise.   Bisr  litters  will  be  the  reward. 


ENGINES 


are  made  in  sizes  from  l5i  H.  P.  to  60  H  P.  and  in  both 

aink'le  and  double  cylindera.  Bum  GaBoline,  KcroMcne,  Gaa  or 
Distillate:  have  inverted  cylinders,  guaranteed  to  grlve  more 
power  than  other  ensinea  of  same  weiKht;  are  easy  to  move 
from  one  job  to  another;  talte  up  least  BPac-e;  start  easily  and 
run  smoothly,  saving  violent  vibrations  and  wear  and  tear  on 
machinery.  Crank  shaft  is  above  cylinders,  Rlvine  perfect 
lubrication  by  gravity.  Every  part  easy  to  get  at  for  adjustxnent 
without  taking  engine  apart.  Pay  for  themselves  in  fuel  saved. 
Writu  for  Frf  '  -'alog  Today. 

U.  S.  ENGINE  WORKS,  37530gden  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 


,    DO  YOU  FARM  OR  MINE? 

A  few  days  ago  as  I  was  driving 
along  one  of  the  better  roads  of  this 
county,  I  met  a  farmer  with  a  load  of 
corn.  A  load  of  corn  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing,  yet  I  wondered  about  it  and 
was  bold  enough  to  ask  him  where  he 
bought  it.  He  told  me  he  did  not  buy 
it,  but  that  he  was  selling  it.  He  said 
that  he  had  on  50  bushels.  It  was  a 
good  big  load  of  corn.  As  I  drove  on 
down  the  road  I  wondered  if  that 
farmer  knew  just  what  he  was  selling. 
He  was  to  get  70  cents  per  bushel  or 
$35  for  the  load.  When  I  came  back 
to  the  office  I  thought  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  figure  up  just  how  much 
fertility  that  man  was  hauling  off  the 
farm.  I  do  not  know  who  owns  the 
farm,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  now 
more  than  $10  poorer  for  having  sold 
that  50  bushels  of  corn.  By  figuring 
potash  at  war  prices  it  is  much  poorer 
than  that.  Every  farmer  has  a  right 
to  sell  his  corn.  There  may  be  times 
when  through  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances he  may  be  forced  to.  How- 
ever, it  is  poor  business  policy  to  plan 
to  use  the  corn  crop  as  a  cash  crop. 
Numerous  experiments  by  practical 
farmers  and  experiment  stations  prove 
that  pork  can  be  made  for  less  than  4 
cents  per  pound  with  leguminous  crops 
and  70-cent  corn.  Besides,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  fertility  of  the 
corn  would  be  left  where  it  was  fed. 
In  turn  this  would  produce  more  corn. 
The  legumes  would  enrich  the  ground, 
while  they  were  producing  pasture  for 
the  hogs.  Why  not  plan  a  rotation 
which  will  include  more  live  stock?  Be 
a  farmer,  not  a  miner. — V.  A.  Place, 
Agricultural  Agent  for  Wabash  Co., 
Ind. 


THE  MEAT  RING 

Meat  rings  are  proving  a  good  thing 
in  some  parts  of  Minnesota.  A  meat 
ring  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  fami- 
lies of  members  with  fresh  meat  at  a 
minimum  expense.  Such  a  group  turns 
over  to  some  member  a  beef  animal  for 
slaughter  and  preparation.  The  hide 
usually  pays  the  cost  of  the  work.  The 
carcass  is  then  divided  up  among  the 
members  of  the  ring  at  cost.  Where 
it  has  been  tried  the  plan  has  worked 
well. 


Where  livestock  is  a  factor  on  the 
farm  make  every  field  hog-tight  and 
sheep-tight;  have  thoroughly  good  per- 
manent pastures;  grow  leguminous 
crops;  build  a  silo;  and  keep  only  pure- 
bred males.  These  five  things  are  ab- 
solutely essential  in  the  economical 
production  of  livestock.  Of  course 
this  program  calls  for  some  labor  and 
expense,  but  the  permanent  condition 
of  prosperity  in  the  sections  devoted 
to  livestock  production  is  proof  of  the 
good  profit  derived  therefrom. 

Feed  the  work  horses  well  during  the 
hard  work  of  summer  and  fall.  Do  not 
forget  the  usual  weekly  laxative,  such 
as  the  Saturday  night  bran  mashes, 
or  the  Sunday  pastures. 

Keep  the  colt  growing  rapidly  but 
not  too  fat.  The  growthy,  trim  colt 
weaned  on  grass,  grain  and  milk  makes 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  horse. 

If  the  mares  were  not  bred  in  the 
spring,  why  not  try  fall  breeding? 
Fall  foals  are  often  as  economical  as 
spring  foals,  and  the  mares  are  unim- 
paired for  heavy  spring  and  summer 
work. 
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A  Cistern  Silo 

T  HAVE  had  a  most  interesting  and 
1  unique  experience  in  the  silage  line. 
Having  read  a  great  deal  and  heard 
many  talks  about  the  benefits  of  corn 
silage  for  dairy  cows,  I  decided  that  I 
needed  a  supply  of  canned  pasture  for 
my  herd  in  winter.  Then  a  happy 
thought  struck  me.  Why  go  to  the  work 
and  expense  of  building  a  silo  when  I 
had  an  old  unused  cistern  right  outside 
the  cow-house  door?  If  silage  would 
keep  in  a  cylindrical  box  up  in  the  air, 
why  wouldn't  it  keep  in  a  cylindrical 
box  down  in  the  ground?  I  decided 
to  risk  it  and  put  in  enough  corn  to  fill 
it.  When  I  opened  the  cistern  silo 
with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  had 
wasted  and  fooled  away  quite  a  good 
patch  of  corn  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised. The  silage  was  all  right  and 
the  cows  went  for  it  like  gluttons  un- 
til the  last  bucketful  was  drawn  out. 

My  cistern  is  a  huge  affair  and 
tho  cemented  all  over  we  had  not 
used  it  for  several  years  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  it  leaked.  And  as  we 
have  a  good  well  now  we  did  not  need 
it.  We  placed  the  silage  cutter  directly 
over  the  center  of  the  cistern  and  the 
silage  simply  fell  in — no  need  for  a 
carrier  or  blower  or  anything  like  that. 
I  bought  a  gasoline  engine  to  run  the 
cutter.  A  couple  of  the  boys  would  go 
down  inside  every  little  while  and 
tramp  the  silage  all  around.  When  it 
came  to  sealing  we  did  not  have  any 
more  sense  than  merely  to  put  on  the 
old  cistern  cover.  The  next  time  I  am 
going  to  sow  it  with  oats.  This  will 
make  a  thick  mat  of  stuff  and  so  form 
a  seal  to  keep  the  air  out  at  the  top. 
As  it  was,  when  we  opened  it,  the  sil- 
age was  rotten  down  for  two  feet, 
which  is  far  too  much.  But  after  that 
it  was  fine.  It  was  good  green  silage, 
except  in  one  or  two  little  streaks  next 
to  the  cistern  wall  where  there  were 
cracks.  We'll  patch  the  cracks  before 
the  next  crop  of  silage  goes  in. 

To  get  the  silage  out  we  simply 
rigged  up  a  common  windlass  like  used 
to  be  on  the  old  dug  wells.  On  the 
end  of  the  rope  we  fixed  a  half-barrel, 
having  had  the  blacksmith  first  make 
a  bail  to  fit  it.  Before  I  would  let  any 
of  the  boys  go  down  to  get  the  silage 
I  insisted  that  they  tie  a  lighted  lan- 
tern on  a  clothesline  and  let  it  down. 
This  was  so  that  they  would  not  run 
into  any  damp.  The  lantern  never  did 
go  out,  though.  Probably  because  the 
cistern  had  a  big  wide  opening  at  the 
top,  which  allowed  quite  a  bit  of  cir- 
culation of  air. 

I  bet  a  lot  of  readers  of  American 
Farming  have  such  old  cisterns  that 
they  could  convert  into  good  silos  very 
easily. — George  Richards,  of  Indiana. 


Force  the  fall  litters  before  the  win- 
ter weather  sets  in.  Only  the  larger 
pigs  can  make  the  most  economic  gains 
in  cold  weather. 

Use  only  the  best  breeding  boars. 
Good  boars  are  scarce.  Do  not  part 
too  quickly  with  the  proven  sire. 

If  you  have  no  silo  or  not  sufficient 
silo  room,  it  is  not  too  late  to  build. 
Farm  roughages  were  never  so  valu- 
able as  at  the  present. 

The  scarcity  of  beef  warrants  the 
most  economical  use  of  pasture  by 
having  access  to  pasture  supplements, 
such  as  green  feed.  And  even  a  limited 
grain  ration  in  fall  feeding.  Finish 
the  steers  early  and  thoroly.  Feed 
yearlings  well;  these  are  usually  neg- 
lected. 


Bargains!} 

Metal  Roofing  I 

97c  I 


^xGALVANIZED 
^  ROOFING 


Fire,  Water  and 
, .  Lightning  Proof 


l^i'er  Square 


.  -R-l-C-E-S  S-M-A-S-H-E-d| 

iGalvanized  Roofing— $2.25  up  per  square 

We  can  furnish  Corrugated,  V-Crimped,  Standing  Seam 

Beaded  Ceiling  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  ceiling  plates 
positively  the  lowest  prices  ever  made !  ^ 


IE 
I 


ha  V       J   ^  

TellUsYourRoofingNeeds  ^» °^r,?So11 


  FREE! 

—  Write  us  the  kind  of  building, 

exact  dimensions  of  roof,  when  you  expect  to  buy,  etc.  etc.  We  will 
Bive  you— FREE— the  benefit]  of  our  23  years  roofing  experience. 
Our  Roofing  Experts  will  tell  you  exactly  how  much  to  buy,  best 


I selection,  exactc'ostrfull'di«c^^^  .  . 

Wonderful  Saving  in  Ready  Roofing 

I We  recognize  no  competition  on  reeling!  Our  40-acre  plant 
contains  immense  stocks  of  dependable  roofing  of  every  kind 
at  prices  so  low  that  it  would  be  folly  to  thmk  of  buying  anywhere  but  here. 
_____  -    Aiax  Brand  Rubber  Surface  New       "  ' 
CRCIi  ?     Ready  Roofing-2  and  3  pieces  to  roll-com-    ♦*     Mail  this  CoUPOIl  I 
irllCCl     plete  with  nails  and  cement:  %-ply,  40c;    »♦  \,         ,„  "  ^ 

1  l-ply,  75ci  2-ply,  86oi  3-ply,  9Sc.  /  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Samples-All  Kinds-FREE!        Dept.s-219  cMcago 

Send  for  our  New  Roofing  Bar« 

gain  Book— best  ever  written  on  ^ 
the  subject.     Valuable  advice—  »♦ 
common  sense  talk-filled  with  won-  »♦ 
derful  bargains.  Ask  us  for  samples. 
We  will  send  you  every  klnd-FREE    ♦  Address 
It  will  pay  you-BIG-to  decide  ^» 
nothing  about  roofing  until  you 
hearfromus.  MAIL  COUPON  ^ 
TODAY I  < 


Gentlemen: — Wittioat  promiee   or  obli- 
^tion  to  purchase,  please  send  me  your  biy. 
new  illustrated  catalog  oDroofinfirand  coverinea. 


Name, 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


(Give  buildine.  size  of  roof  and  kind  of  roofincr  needed.) 


35th  and  iron  Sts. 
CHICAGO 


FREE  KNIFE 

DnVC  I       Bre  giv- 

DUIO!  ing  tni3  kiifB 
to  every  boy  who  will 
secure  only  4  Bubscrib- 
ers  to  Spare  Momenta 
at  25  cents  each.   It  is 

  _  oneof  the  finest  pocket 

knives  ever  made ;  the  two  blades  are  of  the  finest  English  steel ;  bolsters  are  German  silver  and  finingB 
of  brass  bo  the  handle  cannot  rust.  The  handles  are  of  a  beautiful  smooth  finish  and  under  one  side  is  your 
own  name  and  address  as  shown  in  illustration  above.  Now  get  busy  and  earn  the  knife  as  you  can  quickly 
■acnretbe  subscribers.   Send  for  sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  to  Spire  MimeDti  Pub,  Co.,  Alleatown,  Pa, 


JONES, 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 

TWICE  THE^B  HALF  THE  NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

LIGHT    ^      OIL        Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


HALF  THE 
OIL 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 
used  this  wonderful  modern  light  in  your  own  home 
ten  days— we  even  prepay  transportation  charges.  You 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
putting  it  to  every  possible 
test  for  10  nights.  You  can't 
possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric, 
gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 
and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 
lamp.  Tests  at  33  leading 
Universities  and  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


Awarded 
GOLDIHEOa 
at  WoHd's 
Exposition 

San 
Francisco 


Burns  50  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
as  much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode.  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  stmlight.  Guaranteed, 

S1000  mil  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 


Men  Make  $50 

to  $300.00  Per  Month 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 


deliveringtheALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 
necessary. 

Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  boy  after  try- 
ing: .  One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes:  "I 
sold  61  lamps  the  first 
seven  days,'*  Another 
says:  "I  disposed  of  37 
lamps  outer  31  calls, 
Thousands  who  are  coin- 
ing money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re- 
liable men  to  e:et  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  big  money  in  un 
occupied  territory.  Sam- 
ple sent  for  10  days 
FREE  TRIAL. 


equal  to  the  new  flladdiif  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  merits 
of  the  niaddin  7  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can 
refer  customers.  Be  the  first  and  get  our  special  introductory  offer  under  which  you  get  your  own 
lamp  free  for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their  orders.  Write  quick  for  10- 
Day  absolutely  Free  Trial.  Just  say,  "Show  me  how  I  can  get  a  strong  white  light  from 
kerosene  oil,  without  risking  a  cent."  Address  our  nearest  ofiice. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,     102  Aladdin  Building 

Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  In  the  World 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  NEW  YORK  CITY  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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The  Many  Uses  of 

UNION  CARBIDE 

and 

ACETYLENE 

The  Union  Carbide  Company  is 
thelargestuserof  industrial  horse- 
power in  the  world. 

Union  Carbide  is  the  granite- 
like material  that  yields  acety- 
lene gas.  In 
the  process 
of  manufac- 
t  u  r  e  the 
power  of  Ni- 
Falls  and  the 
great  rapids  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  is  trans- 
formed into  electric 
current,  which  in  turn 
is  changed  into  heat. 
This  heat  is  used  to 
maintain  the  hiRhest  temperature  known 
to  science  in  the  hundreds  of  hucre  electric  f  ur- 
nacea  which  turn  out  the  Carbide. 

The  processof  making  Acetylene  from 
Carbide  is  so  simple  it  has  brought  this 
gas  into  world-wide  use.  Today  tens  of 
thousands  of  mine  workers  are  wearing 
acetylene  mine  lamps  on  their  caps- 
thousands  of  acetylene  torches  are  illum- 
inating big  out-door  construction  pro- 
jects—tens  of  thousands  of  automobiles 
are  equipped  with  acetylene  hcadliirhts — thou- 
BandH  offactoriea  and  machine  Bhops  are  using: 
oxy-acetylene  metal  cutting  and  welding 
torches  — thousands  ,.„, 
of  acetylene  liRht-  WELDING 
house  buoys illumin-  ^AC 
ate  our  sea  coast. 
others  lieht  the  MAINS^ 
whole  course  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

And  hundreds 
of  thousands  of 
country  home 
familiesare  using 
Home-made  Acety-  , 
leiie  for  both  lightings 
and  cooking.  The  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  Union 
Varbirle  used  to  _  mak 
this  acetylene  is  pur- 
chased direct  from  the  Union  Carbide  Com- 
pany's warehouses  located  at  shipping  points 
irll  over  the  country.  In  tlie  hundred  pound 
clrums  in  which  it  13  packed  I'liion  Carbide 
is  as  safe  to  ship,  store  nnil  h;indle  as  coal. 
It  won't  burn  and  can't  explode. 

FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDINQ  ANY  OF 
THE  USES  OF  UNION  CARBIDE.  ADDRESS 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  C0.,Dept28 

42nil  Strc»t  Bulldlnit,  NEW  YORK,  or 
PaoplM  Gat  Building,  CHICAGO.  ILL.  (1) 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  tnat 
destroy  your  lawn;  Dande- 
1  ons,  Buck  Plantain  and  Crab 
Grass.  In  one  season  the 
clipper  will  drive  them  all 
nut.  If  your  dealers  do  not 
keep  them  let  us  know 
and  we  will  send  circulars 

  and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO..  DIXON.  ILL. 


SEND  NO  MONEY,  just  a  postal.  Get  biggest 
offer  ever  made.  A  fortune  in  itl  We  start  you  in  toilet 
goods  business.  Ho  exoerience  needed  I  We  back  you 
with  our  capital.  Make  $5  to  $iO  a  riny.  Christmas 
rush  ■tartln«.  Pierce  Co.,  Dept  m    Chicago,  111. 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Some  Advice  on  the  Care  and  Repair  of  Tires 

By  Richard  A.  Leavell.  Iowa  State  College,  Ames 


TIRES  cost  the  average  motorist 
about  three  times  as  much  as  his 
gasoline.  With  proper  care  he 
could  secure  from  them  one-third  more 
mileage  and  in 
addition 
would  escape 
much  of  the 
u  n  p  1  e  a  s  ant 
tire  trouble. 

U  n  d  e  r-i  n- 
fl  a  t  i  o  n  and 
over  -loading 
cause  more 
money  to  be 
u  n  necessarily 
wasted  than 
any  of  the 
other  forms 
of  tire  abuse. 
The  average  automobile  owner  will  as- 
sure you  that  the  ti  "es  on  his  car  are 
properly  inflated,  b  it  generally  they 
are  not.  The  propei  way  to  determine 
the  pressure  in  a  tir  >  is  not  to  look 
at,  feel,  or  kick  it,  bui  to  use  a  reliable 
pressure  gauge.  One  costs  about  a 
dollar  and  is  an  excellen-  investment,  if 
it  is  used. 

The  tire  casing  usually  is  made  up  of 
from  4  to  7  or  8  layers  of  strong  cot- 
ton cloth  or  fabric  which  have  had  the 
spaces  between  the  fibers  filled  with 
rubber  gum  and  then  have  been  drawn 
tightly  in  place  over  a  suitable  mold 
and  vulcanized  together  until  they  act 
like  one  thick  piece  in  resisting  strain. 
When  we  bend  the  pages  of  a  book 
they  slide  one  against  the  other.  When 
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IHKrire  2.  CasInK  which  showed  no  sl^nM  of 
wear  on  the  <>utHide  was  turned  inside  out. 
Broken  fabric  is  the  result  »f  running  under- 
inllated,  or  of  over-Ioa<Un|[  the  car. 

a  half  inflated  casing  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  road  the  side  walls  arc 
bent  and  the  inner  layers  or  plies  of 
fabric  do  not  receive  the  same  amount 
of  strain  that  the  outer  ones  do.  While 
the  casing  is  new  they  can  not  slide 
one  against  the  other,  but  soon  they 
separate  if  there  is  too  much  deforma- 
tion where  the  casing  rests  against  the 
ground.  Fig.  1  shows  what  happened 
when  casing  on  an  ordinary  30-horse- 
power  car  ran  over  a  stone  such  as  is 
frequently  encountered  in  the  road.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  outside  of 
the  casing  usually  will  fail  to  disclose 
any  evidence  of  the  injury  it  has  sus- 
tained. An  examination  of  the  inside 
will  show  that  the  fabric  is  torn  and 
weakened.  Later  a  blow-out  will  oc- 
cur and  the  manufacturer  of  the  tire 
will  be  unjustly  blamed. 

If  a  casing  is  run  while  under-inflated 
or  if  the  tires  are  too  small  for  the 

weight 
they  have 
to  carry 
the  fabric 
in  the  side 
walls  of  the 
casing  will 
be  weak- 
ened and 
tire  will  be 
worthless  before  it  has  given  half 
or  even  one-fourth  of  the  mileage  it 
should  give.  The  tire  will  blow  oiit, 
or  the  broken  places  in  the  fabric  will 


Figwe  4.  Rira-cuttinK.  Re- 
sult of  running  under-inflated 
or  iU-fltting  or  bent  rim. 


open  and  close,  as  the  jaws  of  a  pair 
of  nippers  would,  and  will  cause  punc- 
tures of  the  inner  tube.  Fig.  2  shows 
a  casing  which  had  been  used  less 
than  3,000  miles;  it  looked  almost  new 
on  the  outside,  but  when  turned  in- 
side out  showed  plainly  the  effects  of 
the  fabric  of  having  been  run  insuffi- 
ciently inflated.  By  the  use  of  a  re- 
liner  it  can  be  made  to  last  for  a 
short  time  longer. 

A  reliner  should  never  be  put  into  a 
good  new  casing  because  it  will  tend 
to  cause  over-heating  and  breakage  of 
the  inner  plies  of  fabric,  due  to  its  slid- 
ing lightlj'  against  the  wall  as  the  cas- 
ing deforms  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  road.  Expecting  to  secure 
good  service  from  a  new  tire  with  4 
or  6  extra  plies  of  fabric  on  the  inside 
or  with  a  3-ply  leather  protector  on  the 
outside  is  some- 
what similar  to 
expecting  a  la- 
borer  to  do 
good  work  on  a 
very  hot  sum- 
mer day  dressed 
in  the  heavy 
woolen  gar- 
ments which  he 
would  wear  in 
the  winter  or 
handicapped  by 
a  heavy  over- 
coat. 

U  n  d  er-infla- 
t  i  o  n  and  ne- 
glected injuries 
through  which 
moisture  and 


and 


Flgrnre    1.  niustratinc 

the  excessive  deforma- 
tion which  takes  place 
when  an  under-inflated 
casing  pai«ses  over  an  ob- 
struction in  the  mad. 
This  causes  "fabric  break" 
or  "bruitte,"  which  d^ 
Telops  in  time  into  a 
sand  may  enter  Wow-out. 
often  cause 

loosening  of  the  tread.  Figure  3 
shows  a  piece  cut  from  a  properly- 
made  tire  of  one  of  the  best  known 
makes  where  the  tread  loosened  all 
the  way  around,  because  sand  worked 
in  and  caused  blisters  or  boils.  Mois- 
ture also  entered  and  caused  decay  of 
the  fabric.  At  least  once  each  week 
the  driver  should  jack  up  each  wheel 
and  go  over  the  tread  carefully 
remove  any  pieces  of  glass  or 
metal  which  are 
mbedded  in  the 
surface.  Any  open- 
ings which  extend 
into  the  fabric 
should    be  sealed 

Figure  3.  I>««sened  ^'th  some  of  the 
tread    from   neglected    commercial  putty- 

^S^ar  e'Sictsl'"^"*^"  Hke  .  rubber  ^  prep- 
arations  (and  surh- 
cient  time  allowed  for  the  substance  to 
set  before  the  tire  is  used),  or  by  vul- 
canizing. 

Another  form  of  injury  which  may 
result  from  under-inflation  and  over- 
loading, or  from  ill-fitting  rims,  is 
known  as  rim-cutting.  Fig.  4  shows  a 
section  cut  out  of  a  tire  to  illustrate 
the  entire  tearing  off  of  a  section  of 
the  bead.  Again  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  tire,  but  is  probably  the  result  of 
the  bending  of  the  casing  over  the 
edge  of  the  rim,  and  would  not  have 
occurred  had  it  been  pumped  tightly 
enough. 

Many  drivers  have  found  by  expe- 
rience that  over-size  tires  made  to  fit 
the  rims  now  on  their  cars  will,  in 
nearly  every  case,  give  much  more  than 
sufficient  extra  mileage  to  compensate 
for  the  extra  first  cost.  In  addition  to 
this  a  large  part  of  the  trouble  which 
comes  with  the  smaller  tires  is  escaped. 
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Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  punctures 
come  from  nails  and  similar  objects 
penetrating  the  casing  and  tube.  The 
other  causes  are  much  less  liable  to  re- 
sult in  trouble  if  the  casing  is  large 
enough  and  sufficiently  inflated. 

A  motorist  will  sometimes  inflate  a 
tire  to  the  required  pressure  only  to 
find  it  nearly  flat  a  few  hours  later  and 
to  decide  that  he  must  change  the  tube. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  of  the  possibility  of 
there  being  a  leaky  valve  and  removes 
the  cap  and  puts  a  drop  of  water  on 
the  end  of  the  stem  that  the  leakage,  if 
there  be  any,  may  be  disclosed  by  the 
bubbles.  It  is  very  likely  that  he  does 
not  think  of  the  fact  that  no  matter  if 
the  valve  plunger  is  not  perfectly  tight 
no  air  can  escape  from  the  inner  tube  if 
there  is  a  good  rubber  gasket  in&ide 
the  cap.  If  the  rubber  gasket  or 
washer  sticks  to  the  end  of  the  valve 
stem  a  little  when  the  cap  is  unscrewed 


it  may  be  crooked  in  the  cap  and  will 
hold  the  plung- 
er of  the  valve 
core  down  and 
bleed  the  valve 
when  the  cap 
is  replaced. 
This  may  take 
place  even  if 
the  valye  core 
is  perfectly 
tight.  Testing 
of  the  valve  can 
be  accomplished 
to  advantage  by 
the  method  il- 
lustrated in  Fig. 


Figure .  5.  Satisfac- 
tory method  of  testing 
for  lieakage  past  valve. 


5.  It  is  often  advisable  to  do  this  be- 
fore the  cap  has  been  unscrewed  be- 
cause a  knowledge  of  whether  leakage 
occurred  through  the  valve  may  be  use- 
ful, if  one  is  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  remove  the  tube  from  the  casting. 

(Next  month  Mr.  LeaveU  will  continue  his 
discussion  on  tires.) 


CARE  OF  FARM  ENGINE. 

It  is  important  that  the  gasoline  en- 
gine on  the  farm  be  kept  running  at  the 
correct  speed  and  that  the  belt  pulleys 
be  properly  fitted.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  correct  speed  is  almost 
always  clearly  stamped  on  the  name 
plate. 

If  the  machinery  that  is  being  driven 
goes  too  rapidly  with  the  engine  run- 
ning at  its  proper  speed,  the  remedy 
is  not  to  slow  down  the  engine  but  to 
alter  the  arrangement  of  the  pulleys. 

Too  rich  a  mixture  might  reduce  the 
speed  and  would  result  in  poor  econ- 
omy. The  proportion  can  be  best  de- 
termined by  altering  the  carburetor  so 
as  to  get  under  a  given  load  the  maxi- 
mum revolutions.  The  approximate 
proportion  for  fuel  is  nine  parts  of  vol- 
ume of  air  and  one  part  by  volume  of 
gasoline. — R.  E.  Chander,  New  Hamp- 
shire Agricultural  College. 
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HOLLYWOOD  MODEL 


Paige  Owners  Are  Men  Who  Know 


The  convincing  thing  about  Paige  Popularity 
is  the  fact  that  Paige  Cars  are  bought  by  ex- 
perienced motor  car  owners  and  buyers. 

Paige  Cars  are  not  only  made  but  also 
bought  for  their  Value  and  their  Quality. 

Paige  Supremacy  is  merely  the  sober  en- 
dorsement of  intelligent  Americans. 

We  want  you,  then,  to  do  as  all  Paige  pur- 
chasers have  done— examine  Paige  Cars  care- 
fully, critically  and  then  compare  them  with 
any  other  "Sixes,"  all  other  "Sixes" — regard- 
less of  price. 

See  if  the  Quality  is  or  is  not  there.  We  say 
it  is.    Prove  it  for  yourself. 

Examine  the  new  Light  "Six-36,"  a  five-pas- 
senger, six-cylinder  Paige  of  super-quality, 
possessing  all  the  exclusive  Paige  Value  of 
beauty  and  highest  grade  features — at  $1095. 

Look  into  the  vitals  of  motoring  that  first 
made  Paige  "Sixes"  supreme  among  the 
"Sixes." 


You  will  find  the  wonderfully  powerful  and 
flexible  motor;  the  full  five-passenger  roomi- 
ness; the  marvel  of  easy- riding;  the  luxury  of 
a  perfect  electric  lighting  and  starting  system; 
the  splendid  ignition,  carburetion  and  lubrica- 
tion; the  unequaled  beauty  and  distinctiveness 
of  body  design  that  have  made  every  Paige 
"Six"  famous. 

And  you  will  find  economy  on  tires  and  run- 
ning expense  in  the  light  weight  of  this  gem- 
car — only  2600  pounds. 

Remember,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
manufacture  a  car  for  a  price. 

It  is,  however,  quite  a  different  thing  to  pro- 
duce a  motor  car  of  one  hundred  point  excel- 
lence and  still  maintain  a  selling  price  to  the 
consumer  which  is  not  prohibitive. 

There  you  have  the  true  essence  of  the  Paige 
Idea.  There  you  have  the  manufacturing  policy 
behind  this  and  all  other  Paige  cars. 

Paige  builds  for  quality — not  price. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company,    235  McKinstry  Avenue, 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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PIANO 
SALE! 


KIMBALL  SrbS 

ity  in  Chicago,  must  go  to  give  place  to  the  new  $2,000,- 
000  suiteeu-story  Kimball  buUdmg.  Consequently  our 
large  stock  of  fine  new  and  used  pianos,  player  pianos 
and  organs  must  be  disposed  of  immediately — sur- 
prisingly low  prices  have  been  named.   You  can 

Save  $1 20  on  New  Player-Pianos 
Save  $100  on  Fine  New  Pianos 
Prices  Cut  on  Ortans  and  Used  Pianos 

Good  used  Pianos  at  J65,  J85,  $95  and  up.  Terms  $10 
down,  $5  a  month  $2.25  a  month  buys  a  famous 
Kimball  organ. 

Shipped  on  Approval — Easy  Terms 

Old  Inatruments  Taken  in  Exchange 

Instruments  shipped  direct  or  through  our  factory  dis- 
tnbuters  on  approval.  Wnte  for  complete  bar^n  lut— 
Music  Herald  with  two  songs,  words  and  music  FREE 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  COMPANY 

2206  KIMBALL  HALL  CHICAGO 


Will  You  Introduce  These 
Styles  For  Us,  If  You  Get 

Your  Suit 

FREE 

Here  we  fro  ajfain,  break- 
ing lUt  records,  for  nc>w,  nobby 
ahead-of'thc-time  Btyles. 
th«  first  in  your  town  to  wear  «  ■ui 
that  ia  nhrud  of  Uio  tini<>.  Ejuti  t 
while  vuu  w<-Br  it;  wo  Hund  thu  «ui_ 
cofT)pl<-t<-;  you  can  make  bur  moDey 
too;  there  is 

$50  to  $100  a  Week 

in  it  for  you.  prop  an  a  pofttjil  for 
ouradviini-o  book,  drl.-ct  Iti-  eiyU  « 
vou  want  and  Ihe  cloLb;  let  us  ittuve 
now  you  c»a  set 

Your  Suit  FREE 

Don't  wait.  Don't  dclnv.  Writa 
riirht  aw;.y.  A  pontal  will  dn.  We 
Hend  everything  the  day  your  re- 
gueHt  IB  rvcfivwd.  We  pay  express 
on  rvvrythinr.  G«t  husy.  bimpty 
t^end  uB  a  postal  with  yoOT  nama 
and  addroHS  on  It. 

Paragon  Tailoring  Co. 

Dapt.  S63  CHICAGO 


Wear  Naxt 
Season's 


YOUR  NEXT  SUIT  FREE 

for  1  hour's  Work 

Dead  Easy.  $30  to?40couItin'tbayBbetter 
one  but  you  don't  ijay  a  cent — dandy  big 
profits  on  2  or  S  orders  pay  for  your  own 
Buit,  made  to  your  measure.  We  deliver 
free  anywhere.  Write  quick  for  free 
heai-y  pattern  book— 60  robhy  fahrica— 30 
atuQiiinir  Btvlea— Boeri  «1  inntdo  whot'*«'>lo  DrIceB. 
•tc.    Juki  ahow  your  f  rieodti  your  awell  luit  and 

Make$5.00to$10.00an  hour 


Easy  to  take  mea.suro? 


No  money  needed 
■e  Jnnt  sonr  name  and 
Wrilo  q  I  ■ 


■ddrees-  a  ponKl  do 

AMERICnN WOOLEN MILLSCO.  Dept.9a3  CHICAGO 

COJgt  Shipped  Direct 

rMmm  f  ^g^ihe  mines.  All  prices  mtathed. 
Write  for  booklet  and  price  list.  Wholesale  prices  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  4  or  B  tons  at  a  time.   No  money 

In  advance  —  nu(hmK  until  you  have  seen  the  coal  and  are  ealia- 
fied.  Quality  i;uttnint«d.  Also  v»eirht  at  the  mines.  Save  money 
in  coal.  Don  t  .tand  for  hich  pricr,  (.ot  our  booklet  anS 
Bpeclal  offer  direct  from  the  m.nLS.    Find  out.   Wi.to  today-now. 

The  Burton  Page  Company  Htl  y/.r'cal^"  »' 

This  Suit  Yours 

To  learn  how  you  can  have  a  swell  tailored  suit/ 
without  cost(we  pav  express, )make$10. 00 everyB 
day;  to  learn  what  beautiful  tailoring  really  is:T 
to  offer  styles  that  everybody  goes  wild  about;  j 
to  get  all  your  own  clothes  easy,  do  this  now— | 
write  U3  and  say  **Sond  me  your  New  Wonder- 
ful Tailoring  Offer,"  and  you  will  receive  a  ^ 
beautiful  set  of  samples  and  styles  to  pick  from,  i 
and  an  offer  so  good  you  can  hardly  Delieve  it.  J 
No  money  or  experience  needed.  Your  spare' 
time  will  do.  Write  now— sure.  Address 
BANNER  TAILORINQ  CO.,  Dept.  1 63  CHICAOO 


Potato  Digger  E)ngine 

The  gasoline  engine  has  solved  the 
problem  of  power  for  the  grain  binder. 
All  it  asks  the  bull-wheel  to  do  is  to 
carry  the  binder;  it  furnishes  the  power 
to  cut  and  bind  the  grain.  Now  a 
genius  has  adapted  this  idea  to  the  po- 
tato digger.  The  little  engine  is 
mounted  as  shown  in  the  picture.  It 
furnishes  abundant  power  to  lift,  shake 
and  drop  the  potatoes.  The  team  has 
only  to  plow  them  out.  It  is  another 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  gasoline  en- 
gine to  farm  work. 


RAISING  SEED  POTATOES 


For  good,  disease-free  seed  potatoes 
there  is  an  almost  unlimited  market. 
The  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Minnesota,  last  summer  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  prevalence  of  potato 
disease  from  5  to  1  per  cent. 

Potato  wilt,  or  fusarium,  is  one  of 
the  worst  potato  diseases.  It  causes 
the  premature  death  of  the  vines  and 
often  is  responsible  for  a  greatly  re- 
duced yield.  To  discover  methods  of 
combatting  this  disease  a  dozen  farms 
in  the  Red  river  valley  were  selected 
for  special  tests.  Only  good  potatoes, 
free  from  disease,  were  chosen,  and 
these  were  disinfected  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate — 4  ounces  to  30 
.gallons  of  water — before  they  were  put 
into  the  ground.  Quality  of  the  yield 
was  high  and  disease  was  almost  elim- 
inated. 

The  common  scab  and  stem-rot, 
rhizoctonia,  may  be  eliminated  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  wilt.  Blackleg 
can  be  prevented  by  using  good  seed 
and  treating  with  formaldehyde — 1  pint 
to  30  gallons  of  water.  Early  blight 
may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  a 
fungicide,  such  as  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 

Careful  rotation  of  crops  is  neces- 
sary. By  keeping  these  things  in  mind 
potato  growers  can  do  much  to  build 
up  their  reputation  for  seed  potatoes 
and  to  command  premium  prices. 


How  to  Pack  Apples 

The  Duchess  and  similar  early  va- 
rieties of  apples  must  be  picked  be- 
fore they  are  mellow,  if  they  are  to  be 
shipped.  Pick  the  apples  carefully  by 
hand  into  a  clean  basket,  perferably 
one  lined  with  burlap,  and  take  to  a 
cool  shed  or  cellar  to  be  packed.  The 
standard  apple  barrel  is  the  best  pack- 
age. 

There  are  three  steps  in  the  pack- 
ing a  barrel.  The  first  is  the  facing; 
second,  the  filling;  and  third,  the  tail- 
ing. After  the  bottom  is  taken  out  and 
the  nails  flattened,  well-graded  apples, 
which  are  representative  of  the  barrel, 
are  arranged  in  rings,  stems  down,  on 
the  face  head  of  the  inverted  barrel. 
They  should  fit  closely.  After  this 
layer  is  in  place,  a  second  can  be  put 
in  or  not,  as  desired.  Fill  the  rest  of 
the  barrel  with  well-graded  fruit. 
After  each  half-bushel  is  added,  shake 
the  barrel  gently  but  firmly,  to  settle 
the  fruit  and  to  fill  all  spaces.  When 
the  fruit  is  within  about  two  inches  of 
the  top,  even  off  and  then  finish  the 
pack,  called  tailing,  by  building  up  the 


end  two  or  more  inches  above  the 
chimes.  Put  the  cover  on,  with  or 
without  a  cushion,  and  then  use  a  press 
to  force  the  cover  into  place.  Do  not 
neglect  to  do  this  thoroly  because 
apples  shrink,  and  unless  tightly  packed 
they  will  bruise  badly.  Some  of  the 
fruit  will  be  bruised  but  not  so  much 
as  if  packed  loosely.  Nail  the  head 
securely,  and  mark  on.it  the  name  of 
the  variety,  the  grade  and  your  own 
name.    Market  as  soon  as  possible. 


FERTILIZING  FRUIT  TREES 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  parts 
of  mature  trees  dying,  producing  small 
fruit  and  making  very  little  wood 
growth  is  due  to  the  starved  condition 
of  the  tree.  A  crop  of  apples  re- 
moves from  the  soil  in  one  year  more 
nitrogen  and  potash  than  a  good  crop 
of  wheat.  Therefore,  these  trees  should 
be  fed,  and  the  soil  so  treated  as  to 
retain  the  greatest  amount  of  mois- 
ture possible,  by  summer  cultivation. 
Barnyard  manure  or  a  complete  com- 
mercial fertilizer  to  stimulate  the  trees 
is  necessary. 


Fattening  Farm  Fowls 

To  fatten  fowls,  confine  them  in  a 
small  and  somewhat  darkened  pen,  al- 
lowing about  2  square  feet  for  a  ma- 
ture fowl  and  1  square  foot  for  young 
chickens.  Do  not  feed  for  the  first 
24  hours,  then  begin  feeding  rather 
scantily,  increasing  the  amount  gradu- 
ally until  at  the  end  of  2  or  3  days 
they  are  getting  all  they  will  clean  up 
in  about  20  minutes,  when  fed  regu- 
larly 3  times  a  day.  This  should  con- 
tinue for  about  2  weeks  which  is  ordi- 
narily as  long  as  a  fowl  can  stand  such 
heavy  feeding.  At  this  time  if  the 
fowls  were  healthy  and  in  good  range 
condition,  they  should  be  full  and 
plump  along  the  keel  and  have  heavy, 
firm  drumsticks  and  thighs. 

Three  good  fattening  rations  fol- 
low: 

1.  100  pounds  cornmeal,  100  pounds 
buckwheat  middlings,  or  ground  buck- 
wheat with  hulls  removed,  100  pounds 
red  dog  flour.  30  pounds  beef  scrap,  1 
pound  charcoal. 

2.  100  pounds  cornmeal,  50  pounds 
wheat  middlings,  50  pounds  ground 
oats,  30  pounds  beef  scrap,  1  pound 
charcoal. 

3.  100  pounds  cornmeal,  60  pounds 
wheat  middlings,  or  red  dog  flour,  20 
pounds  beef  scrap,       pound  charcoal. 


PULLETS  FOR  BREEDING 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  scrawny-looking  pullets  in 
your  flock,  and  if  there  are  any  young 
cockerels  that  will  not  be  needed  for 
next  season  it  is  high  time  that  they 
be  caponized.  Go  through  the  entire 
flock  carefully  and  cull  out  the  pullets 
that  do  not  give  promise  of  becoming 
good  producers.  The  ones  that  you 
leave  should  be  marked  so  that  you 
will  know  them,  as  they  will  be  the 
basis  of  your  breeding  stock.  By  a 
strict  system  of  culling,  the  egg-laying 
and  standard  qualities  of  your  flocks 
can  be  improved  to  a  marked  extent.— 
W.  H.  Gates. 

BREEDS  AND  LAYING  CAPACITY 

Laying  capacity  varies  greatly  among 
individual  hens.  This  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  use  of  trap  nests.  Ex- 
periment station  records  show  that  hens 
vary  from  250  eggs  per  year  to  no  eggs. 
Frequently  a  good-looking  hen,  in  good 
health,  will  not  pay  for  the  food  she 
eats,  while  another  hen  of  the  same 
breed  and  with  the  same  care,  will 
lay  eggs  worth  three  or  four  times  the 
cost  of  the  food. 
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Herd-Buildinii  at  Meridale 

(Concluded  from  Page  10) 
1,650  pounds  in  service  condition,  but  fine  in 
finish  and  so  correct  in  conformation  that  Prof. 
H.  H.  Wing  of  Cornell  University,  admittedly 
a  critical  judge,  accorded  him  a  score  of  98.22 
points  out  of  a  possible  100  for  perfect. 

Not  content  with  one  representative  of  the 
family,  Ayer  &  McKinney  also  purchased  a  full 
sister  to  The  Imported  Jap.  She  is  today  a 
prominent  member  of  the  herd,  admirable  in 
type,  distinguished  in  appearance,  and  affec- 
tionate in  disposition.  Raleigh's  Pretty  Karnak 
852135  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  before  her 
importation  won  prizes  in  rapid  succession^  and 
on  her  first  year's  work  at  Meridale  Farms 
turned  out  10,565  pounds  of  milk  and  669  pounds 
of  butter.  The  next  year  she  repeated  with  a 
yield  of  10,904  pounds  of  milk  and  676  pounds 
of  butter.  One  of  her  daughters  is  also  an 
Island  prize-winner  of  note;  one  of  her  sons, 
a  Register  of  Merit  bull  in  America,  won  first 
prize  at  the  New  England  Fair  in  1910;  first 
prize  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  1911,  and 
headed  the  herd  which  won  the  Junior  Van- 
derbilt  Cup  for  1910.  Thus  we  secure  evidence 
of  the  dependability  of  Karnak's  blood  as  a 
fountain-head.  She  was  for  five  years  holder 
of  the  world's  record  for  actual  churned  butter 
in  the  Island  tests,  producing  3  pounds,  6J4 
ounces  in  24  hours  in  the  Public  Butter  Test  of 
1906.  Her  predecessor  to  this  honor  was  Sand 
Girl  F.  9301  C,  which  held  the  title  for  two 
years,  and  whose  daughter  also  was  owned  at 
Meridale  Farms.  Her  successor  was  Vesta's 
Daisy  P.  11217  H.  C,  which  won  the  title  in 
Public  Butter  Test  for  1911  with  a  yield  of 
8  pounds  11  ounces  in  24  hours,  and  whose 
daughter  likewise  has  been  added  to  the  Meri- 
dale herd. 

Eight  bulls,  each  of  peculiar  fitness  for  use 
in  his  respective  family,  are  maintained  in  serv- 
ive  at  Meridale  Farms.  Their  sons  have  gone 
out  to  head  other  herds  in  states  from  New 
England  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  from  Canada 
to  Texas.  Not  many  females  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  herd,  for  with  a  constant  and  ready 
market,  and  outlying  farms  accessible  for  feed- 
ing, the  Meridale  enterprise  can  absorb  in  its 
own  development  each  year  about  as  many 
heifers  as  can  be  grown  in  the  herd. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  constant  growth  and  ex- 
pansion which  has  kept  Meridale  Farms  steadily 
among  the  leaders  in  dairy  progress  in  America. 
The  development  has  not  been  phenomenal,  but  it 
has  been  steady  and  reliable,  and  the  advance- 
ment has  been  evenly  balanced  in  all  depart- 
ments. Not  only  has  the  herd  increased;  the 
butter  sales  have  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
outlying  skimming  stations  are  maintained,  from 
v;hich  only  the  cream  is  hauled  to  the  central 
creamery  at  which  Meridale  butter  is  manu- 
factured. Last  year  the  output  of  this  cream- 
ery was  in  excess  of  1,250,000  pounds  of  butter, 
which  included  a  special  contract  for  the  manu- 
facture of  300,000  pounds  for  the  United  States 
Navy.  The  farms  and  creamery  are  located  6 
miles  from  a  railway  station,  and  the  hauling  of 
butter  and  supplies  for  this  distance  is  con- 
sequently an  Item  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance. 

Patience  is  required  in  the  development  of  a 
dependable  herd,  and  the  27  years  of  Meridale 
history  have  consumed  a  deal  of  thought  and 
energy.  The  results  are  apparent  even  to  the 
casual  visitor;  it  is  significant  of  dependability 
that  in  a  single  month  last  spring  over  $2,400 
was  paid  for  young  stock  from  the  Meridale  herd 
by  Delaware  County  neighbors.  In  the  coun- 
try, you  know,  one's  nearest  neighbors  are 
likely  to  know  him  best. 

How  has  it  all  been  done?  Not  by  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  money,  either  for  equip- 
ment or  management,  but  rather  by  definite 
belief  in  certain  fixed  principles  of  breeding 
and  dairying,  and  by  the  ability  to  "stick  to 
it."  The  proprietors  and  the  managers  have 
learned  the  value  of  patience,  and  have  mas- 
tered the  science  of  utilizing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  their  location.  But  as  they  put  it, 
they  "are  still  learning." 


CLEAN  MILK  FROM  THE  SMALL 
FARM 

Methods  are  more  important  than 
equipment  in  producing  high-grade 
milk.  A  man  may  have  an  inexpensive 
cow  stable,  but  if  he  keeps  it  clean, 
grooms  and  feeds  his  cows  long  enough 
before  milking  to  allow  the  dust  to  set- 
tle, wipes  the  cows'  udders  with  a  damp 
cloth  before  milking,  and  handles  the 
milk  in  a  sanitary  way  in  sterilized 
utensils,  he  can  produce  clean  milk. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  bacteria 
sometimes  present  in  milk  may  be  ex- 
cluded by  using  a  small-top  milk  pail. 
All  crevices  and  seams  in  dairy  uten- 
sils should  be  well  flushed  with  solder; 
otherwise  bacteria  will  collect  in  these 
places  and  contaminate  each  fresh  lot 
of  milk  put  into  the  utensil.  All  uten- 
sils should  be  rinsed  in  lukewarm 
water,  then  washed  with  a  brush,  not 
a  cloth,  in  a  strong  solution  of  wash- 
ing powder  and  hot  water,  and  then 
either  thoroughly  scalded  with  boiling 
water,  or  better  still,  sterilized  in  steam. 


PORTER  PERFECT  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Gives  a  Clean  Dairy  Barn  With  Half  the  Work 

by  using  a  Porter  Litter  Carrier.  It 
works  on  our  Columbian  Steel  track, 
is  easy-running  and  will  carry  heavy 
loads.  Our  Perfect  Cow  Stanchions 
line  up  the  cows  without  interfering 
with  their  comfort. 

Porter  Steel  Stalls  give  Perfect  ven- 
tilation and  light  throughout  the  barn 
and  make  it  easy  to  keep  the  cows 
clean. 

We  also  make  the  celebrated  Porter  Hay 
Carriers  and  Barn  Door  Hangers.  Send  for 
catalog  of  our  Perfect  Barn  Eqalpment. 


J.  E.  PORTER  CO. 

680  Fremont  St.,  Ottawa,  Illinois 


200  Buggy  Styles 

Get  New  Catalog 

harness  for  every  pur- 
pose, businesB  or  pleasure.  Direct  selling  plan  saves  you  $25up> 

60  Days' 
FREE  Trial 

We  ship  for  your  examination  and  approval. 
Money  back  guarantee.      World's  larses^  " 
manufacturers  selling  direct.  Big,  hand- 
Bome,  illustrated  Free  book.  Write  for  it  be-  ' 
fore  you  buy  anywhere.  Postal  brings  it.  ; 

ElkhartCarriage&HarnessMfg.Co.  { 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


RT 

TOP 
BUGGIES 

AND  UP 


AYeartoPay 


Not  One  Cent  for  Three  Months 

Never  before  in  the  entire  history  of  the  grasoline  engine  business  has  there  been  an  offer 
anything  like  this.  And  why?  Simply  because  there  has  never  before  been  produced  an  engine 
that  could  be  sold  at  a  remarkable  bargain  price,  bo  marvelou8ly_  perfect  in  every  respect  that 
its  manufacturer  has  the  confidence  in  it  to  say:  "T2Jce  my  engine.  Don't  send  me  a  cent  of 
your  money  until,  from  your  own  experience  with  it,  you  are  absolutely  sure  that  it  is  the 
engine  you  want.  If  it  isn't,  send  it  back  at  my  expense.  If  it  is,  you  may  use  it  for  3  whole 
months  before  you  make  even  the  first  payment  and  then  pay  the 
balance  in  6,  9  and  12  months  and  I'll  not  charge  you  one 
cent  of  interest."  No,  you've  never  Been  an  offer  like 
that  before.  Yet  that  ia  precisely  the  offer  that 
Hartman  makes  on  this  world-famous  Majestic  Engine. 
Why  this  offer  of 

No  Money  In  Advance 

is  possible.  First,  because  the  Majestic  ia  euch 
an  amazing  triumph  in  engine  construction  that 
we  positively  know  it  will  stand  up  under  the 
severest  tests.  Therefore,  we  have  no  hesitancy 
in  sending  it  out  without  a  cent  in  advance, 
without  a  deposit  of  any  kind  so  that  you,  by 
testing  it  out  on  any  kind  of  work,  may  let  it 
prove  our  claims  for  it  right  on  your  own  place  wholly  at  our  risk. 

Second,  because  the  tremendous  financial  strength  of  the  great  House  of  Hartman  permits 
the  extension  of  more  liberal  credit  terms  than  have  before  been  offered  to  the  power  users  of  this 
or  any  other  country.  Only  the  mammoth  Hartman  institution  with  its  more  than  $10,000,000 
capital,  immense  buying  power  and  enormous  output  could  afford  to  make  such  an  offer. 

Great  Majestic 
Eng 


MAJESTIC  STATIONARY  ENGINE 

Sixe3  2.  3.  5.  7,  9  and  14  Horsepower 
Iron  sub-base  mounting    Bums  gasoline,  gas, 
naphtha,  kerosene,  distillate. 


GASOLINE, 
■  MAO  KEROSENE, 
IIICS  NAPHTHA, 
CAS 


Simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its 
H-P.  rating  and  most  economical-to-operate  gaso- 
line engine  ever  made.    Don't  confuse  it  with 
old-style,  over-heavy  type  of  gasoline  engines  which 
are  expensive  to  operate;  or  with  engines  so  light  they 
literally  tear  themselves  to  pieces  under  a  heavy  load. 

The  Majestic  is  the  "happy  medium"— neither  too 
heavy  nor  too  light.  Has  fewer  number  of  parts— a 
marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the 
right  weight  for  the  power  it  ia  designed  to  develop- 
no  excessive  friction.  Big  improvements  in  all  vital 
parts— and  the  most  wonderful  automatic  mixer  ever  put  on  a  gasoline  engine. 

Your  Credit  Good 

Nothing  to  pay  for  3  months.   A  full  year  to  pay 
without  interest.   No  bank  deposit— no  references 
asked— no  mortgage— no  embarrassing  questions- 
no  collectors— no  red  tape  of  any  kind. 


MAJESTIC 
HORSE  PORTABLE 

All-Steel  Truck,  wide-tired  wheels,  heavy 
hubs,  staggered  spokes.  Front  axle  swivel 
type:  wheels,  passing  over  obstructions, 
do  not  disturb  level  of  engine,  5,  7,  9  and 
14  H-P.  mounted  this  style. 


FREE 


EnfiineWfyV^fre^ 

 BOOK!  copy  of  the 

most  wonderful  book  of  engines  ever  published. 
Tells  why  the  wonderful  Majestic  is  the  biggest 
engine  value  in  America  today. 

Ask  for  Special  Engine  Catalog  No.  236-E 

HARTMAN  COMPANY 


4038.40  LaSalle  Street. 


Chicago,  III. 


MAJESTIC 
PORTABLE  WOOD  SAW  OUTFIT 

With  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
All-Steel  Truck.  Table  slides  on  wheels  and  is 
so  constructed  that  it  cannot  sag  or  get  out  of 
alignment.  Outfit  shipped  with  saw  and  belt 
complete,  ready  for  work.  Saw  outfit  can  be 
removed,  leaving  you  a  Standard  Portable  En- 
gine. 5,  7,  9  andU  H-P.  mounted  this  style. 
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SPECIAL 

Would  You  Accept 
This  30  Day  Offer? 

25-Year  17 
Gold  afj  /Ruby 

Case  Jewels 


Standard  ofths  World,  Endon^  bv  tToven^ 
rnent  and  Jiaittray  OJUeials,  Harria-Goar'a 
enlarged  easu  credit  plan  enables  you  to  oum 
one  of  these  superb  £lgin  h'  Otches  funo> 

17-Jewel  Elgin! 

Now,  during  this  Special  Sale,  ia  the 

time  to  buy  this  eleBaiit  ]7-Jewel  Elgin.  Thor- 
oughly ftictory  tested,  fitted  in  a  beautiful  Gold 
Strata  case,  factory  stamped  and  guaranteed  25 
years,  hand  engraved,  plain  polished  or  wiih 
your  own  monoKram,  and  our  startling  offer  is 
to  Bend  you  this  celebrated  1914  Model  free  of 
cbarge  for  your  insiiection  and  approval. 

No  Money  Down 

Because  we  want  to  prove  to  you  that  the  great 
volume  of  our  business  actually  enables  us  to 
do  better  byyouthananyotherwatchordiamond 
house  in  the  world  and  that  on  this  particular 
watch,  we  save  you  nearly  half,  for  it  Bella  reg- 
ularly at  $20  to  $22,  while  our 

Special  Price  is  only  $ 


122 


We  d(m*t  want  70a  to  send  one  cent. 
Not  a  p«zin7.  Merely  give  u  6  your  full 
DamouuiaddreBS  that  we  may  Bend  Ton  tbls  superb 
17-Jewel  ElelD  ODapprovaUaad  If  after  you  rec«lvo 
Hand  want  tokeepU^ttienwe  aakyoatopaj  lU  tU« 
small  sum  of 

Only  $2.00  a  Montti 

Bnt,  It  after  yoa  have  worn  It  SO  day)  tree  and  dent 
want  to  keep  It,  send  It  bark  at  our  expent^e.  You 
awamenorlBk  whatever,  Yoa  do  not  buy  or  pay  one 
cent  ontll  we  bave  placed  the  wati  b  ricrbt  la  your 
own  bands  tor  yoar  own  decision.  We  want  do  secur- 
ity, no  Interen,  do  red  tape— Just  common  honesty 
among  men. 

3  Fine  Books 


HARRIS-GOAR 

L  lUXSAS  CITY  WO. 


Hb.  Hartus  wants  to  send 
I  you  hletiiroe  latebt  BOOKS 
iFltnE  — one  tlie  etory  ot 
("Tub  DrjiMOWn,"  Its  dlncov- 
lory,  where  and  bow  mined, 
I  cut  and  marketed, the  otber 
[••Facts  vs  Buno"  or  all 
I  about  the  watcb  bOBlneon, 
I  both  at  home  and  abroad: 
I  also  ou  r  Bl  g  Free  IllnBtrateo 
Watch  and  Diamond  BooiL. 
Write  today— Dolt  nowl 


HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 


Dept.  1742 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Tk*  HeoM  thai  Sana  Mora  Elgin  Wrtchaa  tinia  «jir 
 —  Othar  Fins  la  tlw  WarM.  ^^^mmm 


PILLING— 

POH^ 
TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  t  wice  as  large  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
price  per  pound. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
tical, easy-to-uso  o  C/^ 
Capon  Tools  .  .  vX>  ^ .  0\_/ 
— full.  Illustrated  Instructions  in- 
cluded.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  a  SON  CO.,  Phlla..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Capons  bring 
30c  per  lb. 
Rooster!  1 5c 


Britz  of  Headquarters 

A  Continued  Story 


By  Maroin  Barber 


CHAPTER  I 


A GIRL'S  scream  clashed  with  the 
soprano's  high  note  in  the  Jewel 
Song,  and  in  a  moment  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  was  in  confu- 
sion. The  cry,  half  suppressed,  broke 
the  spell  peculiar  to  a  "Faust"  night. 
The  somewhat  portly  Marguerite,  her 
voice  soaring  like  a  cage-born  bird  sud- 
denly freed,  was  decking  her  mature 
person  with  the  glistening  stage  gems 
left  on  her  scenic  doorstep  by  the  sua- 
vest  of  devils.  As  the  singer  hung 
about  her  neck  the  rope  of  pearls  with 
which  Mephisto  planned  to  fetter  her 
soul,  Mrs.  Missioner,  swinging  her  fan 
with  a  freer  motion,  struck  the  slender- 
est part  of  her  diamond  collarette.  The 
blow  was  sharp.    The  golden  thread 

on  which  the  choicest  of  the  Missioner  jewels  in 
their  perforated  settings  were  strung,  snapped. 
Instantly  most  of  the  freed  drops  of  frozen 
fire  that  constituted  Mrs.  Missioner's  magnifi- 
cent necklace — the  one  with  the  Maharanee  dia- 
mond— were  rolling  on  the  floor  of  the  box. 

Mrs.  Missioner,  as  the  little  scream  broke 
from  Dorothy  March,  a  debutante  she  had  taken 
under  her  wing  for  the  evening,  clutched  at 
the  few  diamonds  that  fell  into  her  lap.  Miss 
-March  drew  her  skirts  tightly  about  her  ankles 
and  shrank  into  a  corner  of  the  box,  making 
room  for  the  man  who  sprang  to  Mrs.  Mis- 
.sioner's  aid.  Before  another  moment  sped 
Curtis  Griswold  was  on  his  knees  scooping 
together  the  scattered  jewels  with  snow-gloved 
hands,  Bruxton  Sands,  slower  of  movement, 
bent  with  more  dignity  to  the  task.  In  the 
next  box,  separated  from  Mrs.  Missioner's  only 
by  a  low  velvet  rail,  a  man  of  Oriental  features 
and  complexion  turned  to  watch  the  scramble 
for  the  jewels.  Though  he  did  not  stir  from 
his  place  his  hawk-like  face  seemed  to  thrust 
itself  into  the  center  of  the  excited  group. 

"Someone  has  fainted."  came  in  ill-repressed 
tones  from  somewhere  in  the  orchestra  seats. 
Marguerite,  her  fingers  at  her  throat,  paused 
almost  imperceptiblv,  but  long  enough  for  a 
iiuick  look  at  the  focus  of  excitement. 

"Continue!  Continue!'  she  urged,  as  she 
bent  her  gaze  from  the  box  to  the  conduc- 
tor. 

"What's  the  matter?  Go  on!  Go  on!"  the 
stage  manager  cried  in  undertones  from  the 
wings.  Ushers  in  the  back  of  the  house 
sought  to  cover  the  confusion  with  ill-timed 
applause.  The  moment  was  big  with  potential 
tragedy.  One  cry  of  "Fire!"  might  have  sent 
thousands  of  startled  women  and  men  bat- 
tling along  the  aisles  in  an  elemental  fury. 

Nothing  of  all  those  incidents  struck  the 
sense  of  anyone  in  the  Missioner  box.  All 
four  of  its  occupants  were  concerned  for  the 
immediate  recovery  of  the  diamonds  that  had 
sprung  from  Mrs.  Missioner's  neck  to  her  lap, 
and  then  stampeded  across  the  floor.  Griswold, 
still  on  his  knees,  rescued  the  greater  nurnber. 
Sands,  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  of  millions, 
picked  up  the  larger  gems.  Miss  March  shrank 
further  into  her  corner  of  the  box,  arid  dragged 
her  petticoats  ever  more  closely  until  her  im- 
mature form  seemed  chiseled  in  tulle. 

"Look  in  all  the  corners — look  everywhere," 
Mrs.  Missioner  urged.  "There's  one  behind 
the  chair,"  she  pointed. 

"There's  another,"  •ried  Dorothy,  pointing 
at  Griswold's  feet.  A  glance  from  the  dark 
stranger  in  the  next  box  directed  the  searchers 
toward  still  another  part  of  the  floor,  and 
every  move  was  rewarded  by  the  recovery  of 
a  gleaming  stone.  One  by  one,  by  twos,  by 
threes,  the  diamonds  were  gathered,  and  still 
the  search  went  on.  Fast  as  they  scooped 
them  up.  Sands  and  Griswold  poured  the  glit- 
tering treasure  into  Mrs.  Mis.sioner's  lap. 

"Are  they  all  there?"  asked  the  millionaire. 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  widow.  "There  are 
several  more.  Please  look  again — look  every- 
where." 

Griswold  and  Sands  renewed  their  search, 
peering  into  the  remotest  corners,  pushing 
chairs  about,  looking,  reaching,  grasping  with 
the  zeal  of  Klondikers,  urged  again  and  again 
by  the  owner  of  the  jewels. 

The  glittering  horseshoe  of  the  Metropolitan 
deserves  its  name.  The  Kaffirs  of  Kimberly, 
the  pearl-divers  of  Polynesia,  the  gold-seekers 
of  the  Klondike,  the  diggers  into  earth's  secrets 
the  world  over  toil  ceaselessly  to  maintain  the 
brilliance  of  that  big  jewel  show.  They  send 
their  diamonds  and  rubies  and  emeralds  and 
sapphires,  their  pearls  and  opals  and  gold, 
to  gleam  on  the  heads  and  breasts  and  gowns 
of  women  whom  the  industry  of  one  generation, 
or  the  stock-market  luck  of  another,  has  crowned 
with  riches.  A  night  at  the  opera  is  a  parade 
of  the  wonders  gems  can  work  and  of  that 
which,  too  often,  gems  can  buy. 

In  all  that  electric  sparkle,  no  gems  outshone 
the  Missioner  jewels,  of  which  the  necklace  Mrs. 
Missioner  wore  that  night  was  the  masterpiece. 
For  in  its  center  blazed  the  famous  Maharanee 
diamond, 

"I  think  we've  found  them  all,"  said  Sands, 


rising  and  emptying  his  cupped  hand  into  the 
miniature  mountain  in  Mrs.  Missioner's  lap. 

"No  more  in  the  box,  that's  certain,"  sup- 
plemented Griswold,  dusting  his  knees  stu- 
diously. 

"Are  you  sure?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"Please    be    sure,"    begged    the   widow.  "1 
must  havi  them  all." 

"O-o-oh!"   she   exclaimed,   half-rising   in  her?' 
excitement,  "the  largest  of  all  is  gone!  The 
Maharanee!" 

Instantly  the  turmoil  was  renewed.  Dorothy 
sprang  to  her  feet  and,   before  either  of  the 
men  could   anticipate   her,   began   pushing  the  • 
chairs   about   until    all    save    Mrs.  Missioner's 
were  grouped  in  a  corner  of  the  box.  Then' 
the    little    debutante,    regardless    of    her  fluffy 
frock,  raked  the  floor  with  her  fan,  with  her 
free  hand,  her  feet,  in  almost  hysterical  quest 
of  the  still  missing  diamond.    Griswold,  nearly" 
as  excited  as  the  women,  recommenced  his  own 
search. 

All  the  energT,'  of  the  thousands  of  women 
and  men  in  the  house  was  in  their  eyes,  and 
those  eyes  were  concentrated  on  the  box  where 
the   millionaire   widow,   half-frenzied,   was  sac-  ■ 
rificing  her  Paquin  gown  to  the  hunt  for  hef  i 
more  treasured  possession.  ^ 

"It  can't  be  in  the  box,"  he  said  decisively, 
and  when  a  breathless  usher  rapped  on  the 
door,  the  millionaire  tore  it  open  and  whis- 
pered, "Run  down  to  the  orchestra  and  look 
everywhere  around  this  box.  A  diamond  has 
fallen  over  the  rail." 

"What  can  be  the  matter?"  asked  a  thousand 
women  of  a  thousand  escorts.  In  many  parts 
of  the  audience  they  were  standing  between 
the  seats  for  a  better  view  of  the  box  around 
which  the  little  tempest  of  excitement  swirled. 

Quick  questions  rained  on  the  searching  usher 
from  a  group  that  surrounded  him  ten  deep  as 
he  poked  among  the  programmes  that  strewed 
the  orchestra  floor  under  the  Missioner  box. 

"Keep  cool,  Doris.    We'll  find  it,"  said  Sands 
to  the  widow. 

"Dorothy,  Dorothy,  I  cannot  go  until  we  find 
it,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Missioner.  The  woman  who, 
with  a  sweep  of  her  pen.  could  summon  all  the 
artists  who  had  sung  their  souls  out  on  the 
stage  to  sing  as  soulfully  in  her  salon,  who, 
with  another  pen-sweep,  could  recompense  them 
beyond  their  most  arrogant  demands,  was  in 
tears  because  she  had  lost  a  diamond. 

But  such  a  diamond!  Its  prisoned  fire  held  the 
history  of  an  alien  race.  , 

".'Vfter  all,"  said  Griswold  in  a  swift  aside 
to  Dorothy,  "she  has  recovered  the  other  gems, 
and  even  if  she  cannot  find  this  one  " 

"Don't  you  know?"  returned  little  Miss  March 
excitedly.  "Don't  you  really  know,  Mr.  Gris- 
wold?" 

"Know  what.  Miss  March?"  asked  the  club- 
man. 

"Why,  the  history  of  that  stone!  Don't  you 
know  Mrs.  Missioner's  husband  bought  it  from 
a  Mahaianee,  that  they  brought  it  all  the  way 
from  India?  Don't  you  know  it's  the  finest  dia- 
mond in  America?" 

Griswold  shook  his  head.  He  was  pursuing 
the  search  perfunctorily.  His  hands  were  busy, 
but  his  eyes  roved  over  the  house.  It  was  with 
faint  interest  that  he  saw  several  swarthy  faces 
weaving  through  the  crowd.  Had  his  eyes  been 
able  to  follow  those  faces,  he  would  have  seen 
them  converse  in  the  corridor  behind  the  box — 
the  box  in  which  sat  the  Oriental  with  the  face 
of  a  hawk. 

The  hawk  watched  the  Missioner  box.  So 
steadily  did  he  direct  his  gaze  at  Mrs.  Mis- 
sioner that  she  was  on  the  point  of  averting 
her  glance  when  the  stranger's  ilashlight  gaze 
struck  a  spark  from  her  memory.  She  bowed, 
coolly  as  she  began  the  inclination  of  her  head, 
but  in  the  end  graciously.  Her  dark  neighbor 
was  satisfied  with  that  dubious  encouragement. 

"You  are  fond  of  vour  iewels  as  ever,  I 
see,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  of  one  claiming 
a  share  in  intimate  memories. 

"I  cannot  blame  you,"  said  the  Oriental. 
"Everyone  knows  you  have  the  most  wonder- 
ful jewels  in  the  world — one  of  them,  at  any 
rate." 

"These,"  returned  Mrs.  Missioner  "are 
among  my  very  finest  diamonds.  But  they  are 
nothing  to  the  Maharanee,  and  that  is  gone." 

A  leaping  flash  in  the  Oriental's  eyes  soon 
faded  to  a  gleam  of  polite  interest. 

"You  are  brave,"  was  all  he  said,  "to  wear 
them  in  public.  Many  a  woman,  save  in  her 
own  ballroom,  would  content  herself  with  the 
duplicates." 

"I  trust,"  the  Easterner  continued,  "you  will 
recover  the  Maharanee,  too." 

Mrs.  Missioner  had  no  time  for  more  than 
another  slow  bending  of  her  head  when  the 
usher  who  had  gone  to  the  orchestra  hurried 
into  the  box. 

"I've  looked  thoroughly,  sir,"  he  said  to 
Sands,  "and  I  can't  find  the  diamond  any- 
where." 

Griswold,  as  he  moved  to  let  the  usher  pass, 
stepped  backward  with  such  abruptness  as  to 
drive  his  heel  sharply  down  upon  something 
that  slipped  under  his  tread  like  a  peach  ker- 
nel. In  the  very  moment  when  Mrs.  Missioner, 
resuming  her  talk  with  the  Oriental,  said,  with 
emphasis,  "I  leave  imitations  to  others,"  that 
blundering  heel  crushed  into  and  through  the 
velvet  carpet,  crushed,  against  the  unyielding 
hardwood  of  the  floor,  what  had  been  the  most 
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conspicuous  diamond  in  all  the  richly  jeweled 
collarette — crushed  it  until  only  a  tiny  heap  of 
paUid  powder  lay  there,  save  where  a  great 
flake  had  slipped  from  the  pressure  and  re- 
mained to  betray  what  the  little  pile  of  dust 
had  been. 

"Jove I"  exclaimed  Sands. 

"The  Maharanee  I"  gasped  Dorothy. 

The  widow  paled. 

The  light  in  the  Oriental's  eye  flared  to  a 
flame.  With  a  smile  as  inscrutable  as  his 
thoughts,  he  leaned  across  the  low  partition, 
picked  up  a  pinch  of  the  powder  and  the  tell- 
tale flake  and  laid  them  deferentially  on  Mrs. 
Missioner's  outspread  fan. 

"Your  maid  is  more  cautious,"  he  said,  his 
smile  softening  slightly,  "or,  it  may  be,  your 
jeweler  has  made  a  mistake." 

Mrs.  Missioner  did  not  faint.  She  only 
clutched  the  soft  hand  of  little  Miss  March 
so  tightly  that  the  debutante  with  difficulty 
suppressed  a  scream. 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Missioner  at  last,  in  a 
low,  tense  tone,  "this  is — this  is  " 

"Not  the  Maharanee  diamond,"  replied  the 
Oriental.  "In  a  sense,  madame,  I  congratulate 
you." 

She  stopped  him  with  a  look. 

"This — this  thing  is  "     She  could  say  no 

more. 

"Paste!"   thundered  Sands. 
"1  have  been  robbed,"  said  Mrs.  Missioner  in 
a  stifled  voice.    "Take  me  home,  Bruxton." 

The  conference  that  followed  in  the  quiet  of 
Mrs.  Missioner's  library  threw  no  light  on  the 
mystery  of  the  Maharanee's  disappearance. 
Mrs.  Missioner  was  not  of  the  fainting  type, 
and  when  she  entered  her  Fifth  Avenue  home, 
followed  by  Dorothy,  Sands  and  Griswold,  she 
went  straight  to  the  room  in  which  she  kept 
her  jewels.  Half  library,  half  boudoir,  the  big 
apartment  was  a  triumph  of  the  decorator's  art. 
It  was  lighted  by  slender  vacuum  tubes  running 
along  the  walls,  which  could  flood  the  farthest 
corner  with  noonday  brilliance  or  soften  the 
gloom  to  the  faintest  twilight  gleam.  A  grateful 
glow  from  logs  of  giant  Georgia  oak  ruddied  the 
Colonial  fireplace. 

Mrs.  Missioner  herself  switched  on  the  lights 
to  their  full  radiance.  She  hastened  across  the 
room,  her  opera  cloak  slipping  from  her  white 
shoulders,  and  paused  in  front  of  the  safe. 

"You  don't  expect  to  find  your  diamond 
there?"  inquired  Griswold  amazedly. 

She  flung  a  glance  over  her  shoulder. 

"Perhaps  all  the  other  stones  are  paste,"  she 
answered.  "I  am  going  to  see  how  many  have 
been  stolen."  , 

She  dropped  to  her  knees  before  the  steel  door 
of  the  bank-like  vault  built  into  the  wall,  and 
turned  the  nickel  knob  to  right  and  left.  Not 
until  a  click  announced  that  the  bolts  were 
thrown  did  Sands  speak. 

"You  are  sure  all  the  other  stones  are  here?" 
he  asked,  picking  up  Mrs.  Missioner's  lorgnon 
bag,  into  which  she  had  slipped  the  recovered 
gems  on  leaving  her  opera  box. 

"Yes,"  the  widow  replied,  "but,  Bruxton,  the 
Maharanee,  the  beautiful  Maharanee  diamond! 
If  you  could  know  how  I  prize  itl" 

Sands,  absently  counting  the  lesser  jewels, 
did  not  see  the  massive  safe  door  swing  open. 
Lances  of  many-colored  light  slashed  the  com- 
parative gloom  of  the  compartment  as  Mrs. 
Missioner  brought  forth  tray  after  tray  from 
the  jewel  vault.  The  steel  box  in  the  center 
of  the  safe  was  an  Aladdin's  cave  in  miniature. 
It  held  stones  of  every  sort  in  settings  of 
every  fashion,  ranging  from  the  product  of 
twentieth  century  jewelers  back  to  the  loved 
works  of  Byzantine  artificers.  Little  Miss  March 
gasped  again  as  the  widow  spread  the  trays  on 
the  Persian  rug. 

The  widow's  guests  saw  what  few  persons 
other  than  Mrs.  Missioner  had  seen — all  the 
Missioner  jewels  at  once.  The  gems  were  the 
collection  of  a  lifetime.  Missioner,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  amassing  millions,  had  devoted  himself  to 
gathering  them  from  the  earth's  four  corners. 
He  bagged  railroads  from  habit,  he  stalked  dia- 
monds for  pleasure. 

"You  have  an  inventory,  of  course?"  asked 
Sands.  Even  his  sturdy  individuality  paid  pass- 
ing tribute  to  the  magnificence  of  the  collection. 
He  left  the  stones  of  the  necklace  on  the  table 
and  strolled  over  to  stare  at  the  rubies  and 
emeralds,  the  sapphires  and  tourmalines  and 
amethysts,  above  all  at  the  unrivaled  group  of 
diamonds  graded  from  a  firefly's  sparkle  to  the 
gloryburst  of  radium.  Little  Miss  March,  true 
daughter  of  Eve,  sank  on  the  broad  rug  beside 
the  shining  trays  and  gazed  at  them  in  an  ec- 
stacy  of  adoration. 

Mrs.  Missioner  drew  from  a  shelf  in  the 
jewel  box  a  catalogue  of  her  treasures.  Item 
by  item  she  read  from  it,  the  others  checking 
tray  by  tray  until  the  last  stone  was  ac- 
counted for,  the  last  save  the  wonderful  Mahara- 
nee diamond. 

"■Phe  big  stone  gone,"  mused  Sands.  "Then, 
Doris,"  and  there  was  conviction  in  his  tones, 
as  he  gathered  up  the  jewels  scattered  on  the 
table,  "these  others  are  false,  too." 

"Let  me  see  them,"  Griswold  interposed.  He 
scrutinized  three  or  four  for  more  than  a  min- 
ute. "They  look  genuine  enough  to  me."  He 
offered  them  to  Miss  March,  whose  fingers  did 
not  unlock  to  take  them. 

"We  can  be  certain  very  quickly,"  said  Mrs. 
Missioner.  She  was  studying  Griswold's  whit- 
ening fingers — steady  enough,  but  deadly  white. 
It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  man  that  he  turned 
pale  only  in  his  hands.  "I  will  send  for  a 
jeweler." 

"Gramercy,  9—7—4 — 6,"  she  called.  "The  Ef- 
fingham?— Mh.  Ranscome,  please — This  is  Mrs. 
Missioner,  Mr.  Ranscome. — Yes,  I  am  at  home. — 
Can  you  come  up  for  a  few  minutes? — Thank 
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qualities  in  music.  In  this  latest  perfected  ear  phone 
we  have  striven  to  give  to  all  deaf  persons  sound 
responses  as  nearly  Hke  those  of  the  normal  ear  as 
possible.  You  will  be  truly  amazed  when  you  put 
this  thin  receiver  phone  to  your  ear  for  the  first  time. 
Write  for  the  free  book  on  deafness.  Get  our  dlrect- 
to-you-from-our-laboratory  offer. 

Valuable  Book  FREE 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  —  mailed 

free — explains  all  the  causes  of  deafness:  tells 
how  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  malady  and  how  to 
treat  it.  Write  at  once— now— for  this  Free  Hook  and 
our  Special  Introductory  Offer.  Send  a  postal  today. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  Co. 

45  West  34th  St.    Dept.37 1 6      New  York 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  APPLIANCE 
the  modern  scientific  in- 
vention,thewonderful  new 
discovery  that  relieves 
rupture  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has  auto- 
matic Air  Cushions.  Binds 
and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you 
would  a  broken  limb.  No 
salves.  No  plasters. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Cat- 
alogue  and  measure 
blanjks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today 

C.  E.  BROOKS.  1729  Brooks  BId((.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


ThisBEAUTIFULGOLD 
SIGNET  SEAL  RING 


FKEE 


Just  get  ONE  friend  to  give  you  25c 
for  a  full  year's  subscription  to 
Hmerican  farmlnj— send  us  the  name 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
inital  engraved  on  it.  Address 
American  Farming, 637  S. Dearborn  St.,Chleago 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

EVEBYONE  needs  a  loek-boz  for  valuable  papers.  Here'a 
iuat  what  yoa  want.  It  ia  a  handsome,  black,  ebony. 
Bnished  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Eaob 
box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  5}i  inches  in  width  by 
2^  inches  m  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  cover  fitted  with 
spring  lock  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thing  for  filing  away 
valuable  papers  and  documents;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  .OFFER — Send  us  fifty  cents  for  2  one-year  or  one 
3-year  eubecription,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  postpaid. 
Send  early.  Supply  limited. 

American  Farming.  537  S.  DaarbornSt.,ChicaKa 

BOYS!  FOOTBALL 


FREE 


To  10,000  bright  ener- 
getic boys  who  will 
write  as  at  once  we  are 
^oing  to  give  one  of 
these  fine  regulation 
size  Rugby  footballs, 
of  genuine  pebble  grain  leather  with  guaranteed  red 
rubber  bladder.  A  Dttle  easy  work  that  you  can  do  in 
half  an  hour  and  we  send  the  ball  free  with  all  charges 
paid.  Don't  wait.  Write  today.  Address 
UNITED  SUPPLY  CO..  7S4  Friend  Blda..  Kansas City.Mo. 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 
FREE 


Oleason's  Horse  Book  a  large 
handsome  book  of  400  pages, 
printed  on  pure  white  paper 
In  large  clear  type,  bouna  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  Illustrated  with  188 
full  plates  aud  11  lustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  moat  complete  horse 
booliever  published,  produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  Prof.  Gleason  hap  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, Education,  Teaching 
Tricks.  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding.  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing, How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness, Oare.  coniplete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 
tlie  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal.-  This  one 
partslone  is  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  t>ook  and 
will  save  horse  owners  hqpdxeds  of  dollars  every  year. 
^  vppcfea  Oleaaon's  Horse  Boo'feseDt  free  and  pre- 
W»  •  t  paid  for  two  1-year  Bubscrlptlons  at  250 
each  or  one  2-year  subscription  at  &0c.  Mew  or  renewal. 
Amarioan  Farming. 637S.  Daarborn  St.,Chloage 

Boys'  Magazine 
FREE 

Send  to-dsy  for  a  free  sam- 
ple copy  ol  THE  BOYS" 
MAGAZINE,  the  finest 
boy  s'  publication  in  the  world. 

The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co. 

5 2  3  Mai  n  Street     SMETHPORT.  H. 


imS  MAGAZINE' 

Jt^LY 


kCIRCUlHIOHOVfRllOOOO, 


ROPP'S* 
CALCULATOR 


RPPP'S 

^LCULATOR 

FoBiHtfotmr  J  , 


shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  an  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  and  price  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag- 
ons, bios,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE 

given  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal  yearly  sub- 
scription  at  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
531 S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago 


T 


FANCY  TEt  APRON 

With  American  Farming 
\ms  DESIGN  IS  THE 
very  latest.    A  beautiful 
conventional  but  terfly 
pattern,  stamped  on  fine  quality 
White  Lawn,  with  enough 
material  for  strings.   This  Tea 
Apron  given  free  with  one  new  or 
renewal  yearly  subscription  to 
American  Farming  at  26  cts. 
American, Farming, S37S  Dearborn St.iChlcago 
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YOU  Can  Play 
Piano  First  Day 

New  Flan  Makes  Teachers,  Lessons  or 
Study  Needless— New  Music  Read 
Easily  as  a  Newspaper,  Being 
Written  in  Plain  English  Let- 
ters (C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C). 


Sent  Free  to  Prove  If. 

Just  Send  Address  for  Complete  System 
and  100  MuBlc  Pieces,  All 
cnarges  Prepaid. 


"  Wb»t  Do  Yon  Think  of  That  I  Never  PUy« 
Before  and  Now  Ju*t  Hear  Her  I" 

Anyone  can  now  play  tho  piano  or 
organ  with  the  Angers  of  both  hands. 
Not  after  months  of  etudy  nnd  practice 
and  expensive  lessons,  but  RIGHT  AWAY 
—  almost  as  soon  as  you  get  the  Easy 
Method  Music  System.  ,  ,^  „ 

John  H.  Ferguson.  Acme,  Alta..  Can- 
ada, 6ays:  "I  waa  not  a  little  amazed 
when  I  found  I  could  play  In  a  few  min- 
utes." O.  Pltmann,  Mono.  Okla.,  says:  I 
have  two  children,  one  is  12  and  the  other 
10,  who  in  a  very  few  minutes  could  play 
It  well,  and  they  did  not  know  one  note 
from  another  in  the  old  music."  V.  R. 
Perkins.  Komney.  Ind.,  says:  I  studied 
'Easy  Form'  musio  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  started  to  play."  Thousands  of 
similar  reports  are  in  our  flies.  Doesn  t 
this  convince  you  that  you  can  play  by 
this  wonderful,  new  method? 

Prove  it  for  yourself.  Send  for  com- 
plete system  and  full  instructions.  Try  it 
In  your  own  home  for  seven  days,  FREE. 
If  you  want  to  keep  It,  then  send  us 
11.50  down,  and  11.00  per  month  for  five 
months.  If  not  satisfactory,  simply  re- 
turn It  to  us  and  owe  nothing.  Isn't  that 
fair?  "When  writing,  state  how  many 
white  keys  on  your  piano  or  organ,  and 
whether  you  play  old-style  note  music. 

Send  today!  The  quicker  you  get  this, 
the  sooner  yon  can  entertain  your  family 
and  friends  with  your  playing,  so  send 
BOW.  Address  :  Easy  Method  Maslo  Oo, 
01/  Olarkson  Sldg.  Chicago.  111. 

Boys!  22  Rifle  FREE 
Shooti™^ 

This  is  no  play  gun, 
pop  gun  or  air  rifle.^ 

It  is  a  regular  target 
or  hunting  rifle  that  shoots  j 
22  long  or  short  standard  I 

cartridges,  just  the  thing  for  hunt-  J 
ine  small  game  or  target  practice. 
Has  blued  steel  barrel  carfuUy  i 
rifled,  walnut  stock,  full  length,  l_ 
80  inches.   We  have  6000  of  these  ; 
rifles  to  give  to  wide  awake,  hust-  ' 
ling  boys,  who  will  do  a  little  eas; 
work  for  us  among  their  friends, 
Bomething  they  can  do  on  Saturday 
In  an  hour  or  two.   We  pay  all  the 
express  charges  on  the  rille  so  It 
don't  cost  you  a  penny.  Be  the 
first  boy  in  your  neighborhood  to 
get  one  of  these  rifles.  Send  name 
and  address  at  once. 

THE  RIFLE ( 

7S5  Friend  Bailding^ 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  < 


Make  Your 
Own  Soap 
at  Home 


■pVDR  better,  purer,  whiter  soap  — 
soap  that  cleans  with  half  the 
scrubbing  and  rubbing  —  try  making 
your  own  soap  at  home  with 

Lewis'Lye 

"rha  Standard  for 
Oyer  SO  Years" 

Our  free  booklet  tells 
you  how  to  do  it  quick- 
ly, easily  and  economi- 
cally, either  with  Mrs. 
Robinson's  famous  recipe 
or  Lewis'  Lye  method. 
Book  also  contains  recipe 
for  ever-ready,  efficient 
and  low-price  washing  so- 
lution. t«a4i«riL  Address 

PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT  MFG.  CO. 

UASufBctoHoff  Cbemiati 
PHILADELPHIA 


Your  Best  Help 

In  the  Kitchen 


20  Mule  Team  Borax  is  another  helper  in 
the  house. 

It  doubles  the  cleansing  power  of  soap 
and  water  and  lightens  labor. 

Ulsh-woshlng  Is  robbed  of  its  terrors, 
and  the  most  delicate  hands  will  not  be 
Injured  in  the  slightest. 

When  washing  dish-towels,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Borax  to  a  paii  of  water,  and 
boll  fifteen  minutes.  It  leaves  the  linen 
white  and  soft,  with  no  injury  to  the  llbre. 

To  bo  sure  of  getting  pure  Borax,  use 
only  the  20  Mule  Team  brand. 

For  Sale  by  MH  Dealers. 


20  MULE  TEAM 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
224  Inter-Southem  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


LIFE  SIZE 

Ih  FEET  HIGH 


DOLL  FREE 


Handsome,  unbreakable  cloth 
doll,  big  as  real  baby.can  wear 
baby  clothes.  Pretty  face,  pink 
cheeks,  red  lips,  bright  eyes, 
blonde  head.    Can  be  dressed, 
undressed  and  put  to  bed  like 
real  baby.    We  give  with  it 
FREE  extra  oremium  of  2  pretty 
8-inch  dolls.   All  3  dolls  given  for 
selling  12  packages  Bluine  at  ten 
cents  each.    Write  for  Bluine. 

BH  INE  MFC.  COMPANY 
804  Mill  St.,         Concord  Jet.,  Mass. 


you,"  and  as  she  returned  the  receiver  to  the 
hook  she  explained:  "Ranscome  is  the  oldest 
expert  in  New  York." 

"While  we  are  about  it,"  said  Sands  slowly, 
"we  may  as  well  call  headquarters."  He  reached 
for  the  telephone,  but  his  hand  was  stayed  by 
Dorothy's  fluttering  fingers. 

"Oh,  Bruxton,"  she  said,  "please  don't  call 
the  police,"  and  as  his  eyebrows  went  up  she 
added.  "I  am  so  frightened." 

"1  wouldn't  be  hasty,  Sands,"  said  Griswold. 
"The  newspapers  follow  the  sleuths,  you  know." 

The  millionaire  hesitated. 

"Have  you  thought  of  anything  better  to  do?" 
he  returned.  Then,  as  the  widow's  silence  made 
itself  felt,  he  turned  to  her.  "Your  pardon, 
Doris.  Perhaps  your  own  wishes  are — but  it 
seems  such  a  natural  thing  to  do." 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  the  newspapers,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Missioner,  "but  maybe  we'd  better 
wait  for  Mr.  Ranscome.  You  see,"  and  there 
was  perplexity  in  the  glance  that  swept  the 
group,  "this  is  no  ordinary  theft." 

"Not  a  burglary,  you  think?"  asked  Griswold, 
quickly.  He  had  lighted  his  cigarette,  and, 
leaning  back  in  a  cozy  corner  of  the  inglenook, 
was  smoking  with  little  abrupt  puffs  that  con- 
trasted with  the  ease  of  his  position.  He  studied 
the  widow  covertly  through  weaving  wreaths. 

"If  a  burglar  could  reach  this  room,  1  must 
reorganize  my  household,"  she  murmured.  She 
was  gazing  into  the  flames.  Her  shoulders 
drooped,  and  Sands,  noticing  her  weariness, 
switched  off  the  lights. 

"And  there  is  no  one  you  suspect?" 

"There  is  no  one  in  the  house  I  can  sus- 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated,  '  Griswold 
commented,  with  a  smile  discreetly  divided  be- 
tween sincerity  and  satire.  "Ana,  of  course, 
having  such  an  impeccable  household  " 

"If  I  were  you,  Doris,"  Sands  broke  in  im- 
patiently, "I'd  send  for  the  police  at  once." 
His  slow  logic  had  carried  him  to  the  fact  that 
even  now  the  thief  might  be  on  the  road  to 
escape.  Little  Miss  March  glanced  at  him  ad- 
miringly. 

"1  think  Mr.  Sands  is  right,  Mrs.  Missioner," 
she  said  softly.  "It  frightened  me  at  first,  but 
Bruxton  knows." 

"Advise  me,"  said  the  widow,  her  satin  shp- 
per  tap-tap-tapping  the  fender  of  burnished 
brass.  "I  am  not  jesting  when  I  say  1  am  in 
the  hands  of  my  friends.  ' 

"Why  not  a  private  detective?"  Griswold  sug- 
gested. "It  is  the  best  way  to  recover  stolen 
property." 

"Not  always,"  Sands  objected. 

"Almost  always,"  Griswold  pursued.  "The  po- 
lice usually  are  useless  in  a  case  like  this." 
Turning  to  Mrs.  Missioner,  he  continued,  "I 
can  recommend  an  excellent  agency." 

"Mr.  Ranscome,  madam." 

A  footman  of  conventional  pattern  stood  on 
the  threshold  as  if  on  a  pedestal  and  looked  at 
Mrs.  Missioner  from  a  carven  face. 

"Let  him  come  up,  Blodgett,"  she  responded. 
A  round  little  man  with  the  face  of  a  dreamer 
and  the  eyes  of  a  student  entered,  almost  on 
his  toes.  "Mr.  Ranscome,"  she  added,  "is  an 
expert  of  experts." 

Briefly  the  widow  recounted  the  accident  m 
the  opera  box,  the  discovery  of  the  supposed 
Maharanee  diamond's  worthlessness,  and  her 
suspicion  as  to  the  other  stones  of  her  neck- 
lace. 

"Are  they  real?"  asked  the  widow. 
The  little  man  seemed  not  to  hear  her. 
"Did  you  say,   madam,   the   Maharanee  di»- 
mond?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  and  waves  of  pain  rip- 
pled across  her  face.  "Oh,  Mr.  Ranscome, 
think  of  it — think  of  itl"  She  clasped  her 
hands  so  tensely  the  rings  upon  them  bit  her 
flesh.    "Think  of  it,  Mr.  Ranscome!" 

"The  Maharanee!  '  he  murmured — say,  rather, 
groaned  in  an  undertone.  "A  glorious  jewel,  a 
wonderful  jewel,  a  queen's  jewel!  Gone,  did  you 
say?  Absolutely  gone —  not  a  trace  of  it?" 

With  the  flat  of  his  hand  he  spread  the 
smaller  stones  on  the  table,  stroking  their  gloss 
with  sensitive  fingers.  He  held  three  or  four 
to  the  light,  then,  with  a  disdainful  gesture, 
smeared  the  glistening  pile  broadcast  across  the 
board. 

"None,"  replied  the  widow.    "And  those? 

"These,  Mrs.  Missioner,"  the  expert  said,  as  if 
waking  from  a  dream,  "are  the  most  beautiful 
imitations  1  have  ever  seen." 

Sands  reached  for  the  telephone  again. 
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Give  school  children  a  cup  of  hot  cocoa  with 
their  breakfast.  It  is  far  better  for  them  than 
tea  or  coffee.  Do  not  make  it  too  rich. — MRS. 
Fred  Butler,  Ethridge,  Mont. 


Place  all  combs  that  need  cleaning  mto  a 
basin  with  enough  cold  water  to  cover.  Add 
about  a  teaspoon  of  kitchen  ammonia  and  set 
on  the  stove  until  the  water  is  real  hot.  All 
grease  and  dirt  can  then  be  easily  brushed 
out  with  a  stiff  brush.  This  is  much  pleas- 
anter  than  cleaning  with  toothpick  or  string. 
— V.  K.  H.,  Brook  Park,  Minn. 


Kindle  fire  with  oil-soaked  asbestos.  If  a 
fire  kindler  of  wire  and  asbestos  is  used  to 
start  the  fire  instead  of  kindling,  the  danger  ot 
house  burning  is  eliminated.  A  heavy  wire  ben 
into  an  L  shape  at  one  end  and  wrap  wool 
or  yarn  around  the  L,  making  it  fast  with  a 
soft  wire.  Make  a  little  ring  in  the  other  end 
to  hang  it  by.  Put  it  in  a  can  of  kerosene 
every  night.  When  lit  it  will  last  long  enough 
to  kindle  soft  coal. — Ransom  Rabun,  R.  F.  U. 
No.  1,  Wadley,  Ga. 
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The  Photograph  Contest 


"The  Camera  Gets  His  Goat,"  by  F. 

Horn,  Winlock,  Wash.,  is  a  well  posed 
photograph  which  easily  wins  first 
prize  this  month.  Mr.  W.  C.  Eaton,  of 
Medina,  N.  Y.,  wins  second  money  and 
third  honors  go  to  Mrs.  Frances  Witt- 
muss  of  Fort  Crook,  Neb. 

It  is  surprising  the  really  gOod  pic- 
tures that  our  readers  are  taking.  Next 
month  the  same  prizes  will  be  offered, 
$2.00  for  1st  prize,  $1.00  for  2nd,  and 
50  cents  for  3rd.  If  you  have  a  camera 
you  must  have  some  photographs  of 
interest.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Send  them  before  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember in  order  to  get  them  in  the 
October  contest.  All  photographs  re- 
ceived after  this  date  will  be  entered 
in  our  November  contest.  Address 
your  letter  to  Editor  of  Photo  Contest, 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii 


To  the  Subscribers  of 
"Poultry  Pointers" 

The  publication  of  "Poultry  Pointers"  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  discontinued. 
American  Farming  has  arranged  to  take  over 
the  unexpired  subscriptions  and  will  complete 
them  to  the  date  of  expiration  with  this  pub- 
lication, free  of  cost  to  you. 

American  Farming  is  a  general  agricultural 
publication,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
American  farming  and  his  family.  The  value 
of  and  profit  in  poultry,  both  to  the  farmer 
and  as  an  industry,  is  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. Considerable  space  is  devoted  during 
the  year  to  poultry  subjects,  and  once  each 
year  a  special  poultry  number  is  issued. 

Nearly  every  poultry  raiser  is  also  interested 
more  or  less  in  farming  and  we  feel  confident 
that  you,  our  new  readers,  will  find  information 
of  interest  and  value  within  our  columns. 

You  have  our  hearty  welcome  to  the  Amerri- 
CAN  Farming  family  and  we  trust  you  will 
communicate  with  us  freely  at  any  and  all 
times  and  call  upon  us  for  any  service  which 
we  may  be  able  to  furnish. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
Saving  Next  Year's  Corn 
(Concluded  from  page  4) 

true.  It  comes  like  itself.  I  have  done  the 
most  good,  however,  in  selecting  for  proper 
maturity.  My  crop  ripens  a  week  earlier  than 
it  used  to,  because  I  look  out  for  the  early 
ears  to  mark  for  seed.  Jack  Frost  can't  bully 
me;  he  comes  too  late  now,  or  rather  my  Yellow 
Dent  ripens  ahead  of  him. 

By  marking  my  ears  with  the  rags  the  boys 
know  which  to  throw  in  the  seed  box  when 
they  husk  it.  Then  it  goes  into  our  attic,  where 
it  is  dry  and  well-ventilated.  I  dry  the  ears 
on  a  spike  seed  corn  tree.  But  there  are  other 
ways  just  as  good.  There  is  the  seed  ear 
stringer,  as  admirable  a  contraction  as  ever  I 
saw.  In  a  jiffy  it  has  a  dozen  ears  placed  so 
and  ready  to  hang  up.  Of  there  are  dozens 
of  racks.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  corn 
dry  and  sound. 

Before  planting  it  is  all  selected  over,  for 
type  (for  I  like  to  grow  good-looking  corn — 
to  be  in  keeping  with  our  folks),  and  grade  and 
test  it.  But  that's  another  story,  and  so  is  our 
corn-breeding  work  with  individual  ears,  the  best 
one  or  a  number  for  the  father  ear  and  the 
next  three  for  the  mother  ears.  I  can't  tell 
everything  at  once,  can  I?  Besides  I  expect  to 
live  a  long  time  yet,  and  see  American  Farm- 
ing grow  big?er  and  bigger  and  better  and  bet- 
ter until  you'll  all  want  to  write  all  you  know 
about  corn,  then  maybe  I  won't  need  to.  Also, 
if  I  save  that  ear-to-row-test  for  another  time 
a  whole  slouph  of  new  subscribers  may  read  it. 
Whv,  when  I  wrote  my  first  piece  they  told  me 
30,000  subscribers  would  read  it.  That  scared 
me  green  (a  good  excuse  for  being  green!), 
but  now  they  say  more  than  5  times  that  many 
American  Farmings  are  sent  out  every  month. 
Gee  whillikins!  I'm  glad,  tho  (and  they  make 
me  spell  t-h-o-u-g-h  t-h-o  now)-  aren't  you? 


LOCKE-r        p^W^    CHAIN  FR^CE: 

This  beautiful  Ladies'  N»ok  Chain  and  Locket  Is  gold  plated,  burnished  in  finish  with 
^  a  long  cable  link  Chain  having  o  patent  spring  catch.  Locket  Is  set  wltti  twelve  hlghesi 

quality  brilliants  in  the  popular  Star  and  Crescent  design.  Is 
I—  over  IK  incbee  In  diameter  and  can  be  engraved  on  back.  Secret 
l~  compartments  for  tvpo  pictures.  We  are  going  to  give  away  i 
Fc  thousands  ot  these  Lockets,  and  we  want  you  to  nave  one. ' 
~  MFlin  IIA  UAUCV  ApOBtalwlU  bring  our  free  offer.  A 
OtHU  nil  MUIICT  beautiful,  eparkllng,  brilliant  gem 
Ring  to  those  who  are  prompt,  to  write  at  once.  Don't  delay. 

LOCKET  &  CHAIN  CO.,  7  8  6  Friend  Bide.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Solve  this  Puzzle:  Surprise » Package  Given 


Think 
Hard: 
Win  a 
Prize 


What  Does  This  Jumble  of  Words  Say? 
GMNWO  NA  OTUA  SEKAM  EFIL  HTROW  ELIHW 


A  Ford 
Auto 
Given 
Aivay 


The  above  letters  do  not  mean  anything  now,  but  v^ith  a  little  study  you  can  rearrange  them 
into  a  very  interesting  and  truthful  statement.  It  may  seem  a  little  dificult  at  first  but  you  can 
do  it  if  you  try. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  have  discovered  vsrhat  the  letters  spell,  send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  send  you  a  surprise  package  of  5  beautiful  lithographed  post  cards  and  an  entry  blank 
in  a  big  contest  in  which  a  Ford  Automobile  is  first  prize  and  there  are  14  other  prizes.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  enclose  a  2  cent  stamp  to  help  pay  expense  of  mailing  the  surprise  package. 

Use  your  brains  and  figure  out  what  the  letters  say.  Then  send  us  your  name  and 
address  at  once  so  you  can  enter  the  contest.    Do  Your  Best  and  Be  Prompt. 


Address  all 


letters 


to  Secretary,  The  People's  Co,.  532  Popular  BIdg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Relief  For  Rupture 

Without  Operation 

We  Allow  A  60-Day  Test— 
(Entirely  At  Our  Own  Risk— To  Prove  It 

No  longtr  any  need  to  drag  through  life  ^t  the  mercy  of 
leg  strap  and  spring  trusses  No  reason  in  the  world  for 
letting  them  force  you  to  undergo  a  dangerous  operation' 


Away  with  Leg-! 
and  Spring  Trus; 


So  far  as  we  know,  our  guaranteed 
rupture  holder  is  the  only  thin  " 
any  kind  for  rupture  that  you 
get  on  60  days  trial— the  only  thing 
we  know  of  oooD  enough  to  stand  such  a  long  and  thor- 
ough test.  It's  the  famous  Cluthe,  made  on  an  absolutely 
new  principle — has  18  patented  features.  Self-adjusting. 
Does  away  with  the  misery  of  wearing  belts,  leg-straps 
and  springs.  Quaranteed  to  hold  at  all  times — Including 
when  you  are  working,  taking  a  bath,  etc.  Has  cared  In 
case  after  case  that  seemed  hopeless. 

Wrila  lor  Free  Book  of  Advice— Cloth-bound.  104  pages. 
Explains  the  dangers  ot  operation.  Shows  Just  what's 
wrong  with  elastic  and  spring  trusses,  and  why  drugstores 
should  no  more  bo  allowed  to  fit  trusses  than  to  perform 
operations  Exposes  the  humbugs.  Shows  how  old-fash- 
ioned worthless  trusses  are  sold  under  false  and  mislead- 
ing names.  Tells  all  abont  the  care  and  attention  we  give 
you.  Endorsements  from  over  5.000  people,  includingphysi- 
clans.  Write  today — find  out  howyou  can  proveevery  word 
we  say  by  making  a  60-day  test  without  risking  a  penny 
Box  712-Cluthe  Co..  125  E.  23d  SL,  New  York  City 


FOUR  FERNS  GIVEN 

We  have  obtained  a  special  con- 
cession from  Farm  Juurniilf 
the  standard  agriculture  maga- 
zine of  America,  tor  them  to  ac- 
cept one-year  subscriptions  from 
new  readers  through  us.  Ferm 
Journal  is  for  the  whole  farm 
family,  the  farmer,  his  wife  and 
children.   Hounebold  Gueftt 
is  a  story,  home  and  fashtoa 
magazine.   The  four  ferns  will 
be  selected  from  the  following  vari- 
eties:   Boston.   Whitman.  Ostrich 
Plume,  Elegantessima.Scottl,  Spren- 
geri,  Plumosus  Lace  Fern.  Nothing  is  more 

  beautiful  for  the  home  than  ferns.   We  send 

Farm  Journal  one  year.  Household  Guest  one  year,  and  the  four 
ferns  for  only  50c..  prepaid  by  parcels  post.  Send  all  orders  to 
Household  Guest,  Dept.  FJF20.  55°  N.  L^SaUe  St.,  Chicago 

HOTErCHELSEA 

W.  Twenty-Third  St.  and  SeveDth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
The  ni«prw>f  Hotel  of  New  York 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

SM  Rooms  4<I0  BMlu 

BOOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
tl.OO  and  11.60  Two  Persons,  $2.00  and  12.60 

ROOM  WITH  PEFVATE  BATH 
One  PenoD.  S2.00  Two  Peieona,  13.00 

BXnTES— PABLOR.  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 
13.00  end  Dp 

Three  minates  From  Penneyivania  Station,  ten  minotea 
from  Qrand  Central  Station.    Within  oonreaient  waUdng 
distance  of  shopping  and  theatre  districta.    Nearest  hotel 
to  the  steamship  piers  and  to  the  railway  terminals. 
Restaurant  a  la  carle  and  table  d'hote 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
Vm,  mlorwl  map  of  V»  Vnrk  amit  fnw 


The  School  For  Your  Daughter 

^Bi  Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

DEGREES  CONFERRED:  B.A.,  B.S.,  PH  B.  STRONG  FACULTY 

Located  four  mile«  west  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Large  campua,  perfect  drainage,  commodious 
buildings,  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  large  airy  rooms,  many  with  private  bath,  and  spacious 
halls,  libraries  and  parlors.  School  plant  consists  of  fourteen  modern  buildings,  arUsticaUy 
grouped  and  completely  equipped.  Nothing  lacking  for  convenience  or  comfort.  Combining 
all  the  best  features  ot  school  life  »dlh  iaffifi.saiOroBincnt  on  a  country  estate  of 


COLLEGE 

AND 
ACADEMY, 


I     ri    I  t  I  >»  I 


BOATING,  HORSEBACK  R'DING,  SWIMMING,  ARCHERY,  GOLF 
and  all  outdoor  athletics  for  girls  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  gradjiate  ot  the 
Sargent  School  (or  Physical  Education.    School  course  comprises  IN  I  ERMEUl- 
ATE,  ACADEMIC,  and  l.  OLLEGIATE  departments.    Special  coursa  in 
MUSIC,  ART,  LANGUAGES,  DRAMATIC  ART  and  DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE.     Information  gladly  furnished  on  application.   A  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  to  be  had  for  the  aslung.  Address, 

SISTER  SUPERIOR,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Bos  49.  Indiana 
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Brings  You  This  Big 
UfE-TIMECUARANTEED 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

— ^ — ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


71  #  Our  Risk,  Then  if  pleased  you  can 
keep  it  and  pay  only  a  little  each  month 
out  of  your  extra  cream  profits  until  the 
machine  is  paid  for.   In  this  way  the  sepa- 
rator itself  will  earn  its  own  cost— and  more 
before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 
If  you  do  not  need  a  large  capacity  machine  you  can 
obtain  a  smaller  one  on  payments  as  low  as 

Only  $2  a  Month 

No  interest  To  Pay— No  Extras 


The  prices  we  quote  include  everything.  You  have 
no  extras  to  pay— no  interest.  You  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  nearly  half.  We  give  30  days' 
Mat  on  your  own  farm.  During  this  time  if  you  don't 
find  the  New  Butterfly  the  lightest  running,  easiest 
cleaning,  and  best  all  around  separator  on  the 

market  (regardless  of  price)  you  don't  need  to 
keep  it.   Just  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  what  you  paid,  including  all 
freight  charges  both  ways. 

Used  on  More  than  30,000  Farms 

Over  30,000  New  Butterfly  Cream  Separators  are  now 
in  use.   No  doubt  some  of  them  right  in  your  own 
neighborhood.     We  have  been  advertising  in 
this   paper  for  years  —  the  publishers  know 
us  and  know  we  do  just  as  we  agree.  Read 
these  letters  from  just  a  few  of  thousands  of 
satisfied  owners: 

Sevan  Years  Old— Runa  Like  Hew 


"The  Butterfly  Sepantor  »  e  pur- 
chased  of  you  about  eeven  years 
ago  |8  still  dolQK  fine  work.  I 
recently  took  It  apart  and  cleaned 
the  eears  with  coal  oil.  Now  It 
runs  like  a  new  machine 
works  as  well  as  ever." 

H.  S.  Stonebraker, 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 


Made  $61.19  More  From  Same  Cows 

"We  made  a78.ei  worth  of  butter 
before  we  bad  the  machine  and  In 
the  same  length  of  time,  we  made 
with  the  Butterfly  Separator  aHO.OO 
worth  of  butter  from  the 
number  of  cows." 

Thos.  S.  Kermoskr. 
Folnt  Aux  Plus.  Ulch, 


Twelve-Year  Old  Olrl  Runa  it 

"We  would  not  do  without  our 
Butterfly  Separator  or  exchange 
It  for  all  the  other  machines  we 
have  seen.  Our  little  girl.  12  years 
old,  runs  It  like  a  clock." 

Mrs.  P.  RRude, 
Asblaud,  Wis. 


Lighter  Ruanlng  and  Easier  to  Clean 

"We  don't  see  how  we  got  along 
without  the  New  Butterfly  as  long 
as  we  did.  It  runs  lighter.  Is 
easier  washed  and  kept  clean  than 
the  higher  priced  machines  In  this 
nelghbo.'bood." 

R.  E.  Morrison. 
OlUe.  Mont, 


Fill  Out  The 


Why  not  get  one  of  these  big  labor- 
saving,  money-making  machines  while 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  on  this  liberal  sel/  nam- 
ing plan?  Let  us  send  you  our  big  new  illustrated  Catalog  /older 
showing  all  the  machines  W2  make  and  quoting  lowest  factory 
prices  and  easy  payment  terms.  We  will  also  mail  you  a  book  of 
letters  from  owners  telling  how  the  New  Butterfly  is  helping 
them  make  as  high  as  $100  a  year  extra  profit  from  their  cows. 
Sending  coupon  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  Write  today. 

2255  Marshall  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


are  the  onl^  ones  havinj?  thn  pat- 
ented onc-pieco  aluminum  ekim- 
mins  device,  very  eany  to  clean. 
Uftht-runniDiT  vertical  nhafta; 
frictionless  pivot.  ball-b«ar' 

fa  bathed  in  oil,  low  down,     ^  . 
.  draininir    milk  tank;        W  \ 
ed  drip-proof  and  duet-  ^ 
proof  bottom.     Simplest      .  JifS 
Lnd  most  sanitary  ma-  ^9 
line  on  the  market. 

Send  Coupon   ^    .  1^  ^ 
/or  Catalog  ^ 
FoMer.  ^  ^ < 


ALBAUGHDOVER  CO.' 
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WE  SELL  EVERYTHING  TO 
EAT,  WEAR  AND  USE. 


MR.  FARMER-BUY 
YOURCLOTHINGHERE 


Look  at  the^eVoDder 

nrires  fUfCOatsSlG  . 
y5  up:he*vy  sheep  liaed 
drivmir  ulater  $€ .  96  op : 
fur  lined  overcoats 
17.96  ap:  bl&nket  lined 
duck  and  cordiirojrwork 
coats  $1  05  up:  bUoket 
lined  wool  corduroy 


duck  he 


lita 


t4.80up:  hemvy  mackin- 
aw«}2.95up.  EipeciAtly 
Btron*  lino  of  overalli 
Knd  jufnpart  khaXi, 
tnolaskln.  jesa. corduroy 
and  work  paota  of  all 
kindB.  BUrtliQK  low  pri- 
ces for  waterproof  oil<-d 
alicker  clothinir  ud  rub- 
ber  clothmK- 

WriU  todar  for  apecUi 
cat.iloK  No.  1X51,  01u»- 
trauny  the  abov*  and 
bundreda  of  othor  bar* 
K  a  i  n  a  In  fur  and  work 
clothin*.  B«  aure  and  send  for  this  book.  It 
will  pay  roo  big  to  f  sd  i  t.  


WE  HAVE  IT  IN  OUR  STORE 

WRITE  JOHN  M.  SMYTH  MDSE.  CO. 

OF  CHICAGO,  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF 
ANY    GOODS    YOU    MAY  NEED 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  write  U3  a  postal,  or  letter, 
giving  name  ot  goods  wanted  (whether  advertised  below  or  not)  and  by 
return  mall  we  will  send  you  a  special  catalog  showing  big  full  stocks  of 
goods  you  mention  at  wholesale  prices.  No  matter  what  you  want, 
let  us  send  you  our  catalog  and  give  you  our  prices  before  you  buy. 
We  will  thanh  you  for  tlie  'privili  ge 


m 


FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOG  OF 
ANYTHING  YOU  WANT. 


Ammunition 

Our  prices  for 
all  kindB  uf  au- 
CDunition  are 
Terr  interest- 
ing and 
aave  you  money 
WesellU.M.C. 
Remington  and 
WinchesUr  car 
tridges  and  bik 


WRITE  FOR  SPORTING  fiOODt  CATALOG 


SINGLE  BARREL 
SHOTGUN 


3k  e\. 


ehellB 


IPS.  run 
lea:8nnaa 


-      -  - 1   If  you  ara  laterested 
loadedlbuyinjE  a  ffun,  revolver 
ernp  ty  '  SportioK  Goeds  of  any  kind,  write 

O  *"o  P  letter  today,  savioir  *  Send  ir-  

  powder  ing  Goods  CaUloj".  and  by   _  

and  a  1 1  ffoods  lyou  our  preat  and  wonderful  SportinK  Gooda  catalog, 
used  in  makjncj^hich  illustrates  and  describes  aiar%'e1oua  bargains  lo 
a  m  a  u  a  1  tion.  hirb  cT&de,  fttandard  made  and  reliable  runs,  revolver*  and  sports- 
Get  the  sport-  men's  B<^s  of  ail  kinds.  We  sell  single  barrel  shot  vuas  at  $3,65 
la»  co«<l»  eaU-  np;  doable  barrel  shot  runs  at  $9.16  up;  Repeating  shot  «una  at  J20 
•^peatinr  Rifles  at  $7,00  up;  Target  Rifles  at|J1.60  up.  Air 
'Rifles  at  75c  up;  Revotvtrs  at  $1-60  up;  and  everythinr  that  sporta- 
>n  oie  to  sbootand  hunt  with.    Also  athletic  ffoodi.  football  rooda  etc 

BVY  FIREARMS  HERE  AND  SAVE  MONEY.      PRICES  WAY  DO^VN. 


Hunters  Duck 
Coats  $1.90 

Id  oar  special 
sportinr  goods 
a  ata  1  es  we 
showbic  stocks 
ef  Hunters  cloth 
Ins  m:^de  of  ar- 
c  a  n  V  aa  . 
kandcordu- 
.    also  hats 


cases,  lersn 
etc..  at  attrac 
ti»  e  I  y  low 
price  9  txKik 
Hunters'  coats 
at  «1  .^0  up 
panta  96c  u  p 
vests  69o  UP 
everytbioff  ela 
aa  low. 


Sltrm  tish 


4Cl-AKod  for  Barb.Wlre  Bolton 
I  3  4    izt-4  t  arm  ftnclng.  26  Incl 


>  (.ahiui. 
nes  Hi^h 

 e  today  for 

[  ourwire  fencintf 
'  catalos,  which 
quotes  actual 
mill   prices  on 
I  all  kinds  of  wire 
farm  fvncinir  as 
low  as   16  l-4c 
im  r  od  :  al B  o 
poultry  feacins, 
farm 

'  sates.  pot 
stands,  wire 
'  Ruarda.      la  wo 

•    ■  -«  .  fenca.omamen- 

,  .  .[  '1  .  Uliron  fencing 
r-e;i,;*>i^U-''^».''^-  wT*  cloth.com. 

^  _    •t«ry    Iwt  ftn- 
.  •crecti  dtKsrsand  eTary- 


SUrm  Doort. 

|nm  Work  For 
>  fw  and  Repair 
Work.  Get  our 
Priees  on  Doors 
and  WtDdowN. 

Bash,  blinds, 
mouldinn. stairs 
and  allkinda  of 
millworkfor  new 
And  repair  work, 
hoers  99c  up. 
Windows  S8c  up. 
Kvsrythmv  else 
jost  as  cheap. 
Write  for  MILL- 
work  cata- 
log and  see 
our  big  won- 
df.rpul  bar. 
(;ains. 


FREE 


rite  ;fL.  __   

Grocery  Catmlof  and  S' 
our  wonder  low  prices  on 
sufar.tlour.  canned sooda 
fish.  smoked&saitTneata 
and  all  provisions.  Every 
item  cuaranteed  under 
pure  food  act.  A  wonder- 
ful money  aavinc  cataloir. 


Riady  RMlInQ  59c 

Far  103  Square  Feet 

SUil  Rotting  $1.72 

For  100  Square  Feet 
Our  pricea  for 
reSMly  roofina. 
"'ot»J,  roofinp 
ar-d  at]  roods  of 
this  nature  art.' 
the  Ion-eat  and 
inir  tuarantet 
th©lon«i-st  anc 
moat  liberal 
Write  for  oui 
free  Special 
RoefidfCauloc 
and  see.  rX)n'( 
buy  before  you 
v-  t  our 
We  are 
b  e  a  d  u  uartcra 

for  Wall  Board  and  

steel  ceiling;  Tsry  low  >ri 

^nsineB' 


Important  tt  f  •«  Owntra 


,33^ 


35^ 


39^ 


Write  to 
day  for  o 
Bit  Specia 
Cream  Si  i 
orntor  Ca: 
alofr  am 
r  ead  o  u  i 
trreat  offer  to 
send  you  one  of 
"Smyth'B  Best  * 
Perfected  19  IS, 
Model,  life  tii  ' 
ruarantccd  sep- 
arators oo  &) 
days  FREE  TRI 
AL  without  risk, 
without  money, 
use  it  hard  every 
eve  nine  and 
mornins60days, 
120  times.  Test  it 
compare  with 
aeparator 


J  koo 


of. 


PUCES  DOWN.Thi  . 
ai  year  Kuarantrod  1 
Proportionately  low  pi  n 
teed  1  3  4.  2  3-4.  41-.;.  6.  »,  IZ 


or  our 

Hitf  free  shoo  catalog 
describes.  (Ilustratea 
anH  nrice  lists  our 
...Tiolh  half  mill- 
dollarstock  of  fino 
■  hoi-s  for  all  purposes 
f.-r  all  climates.  V«  ry 
n.  Mi-n's  heavy  work 

^   yup.hichcutshoeslop 

Inicklea  S?.39  up.  combination 
j.TOop.  Writ«  todw  for  FRfi-E. 
I  for  rouroelf. 


Wrttt  F«r  FrM  farm  Maehlnary  Cataltg 

Before  buylDR  8Pe  our  biR  complete  line  of  latest  improved 
1015  niodoi  farm  Implemenis  in  colors.  Standard  makes  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Kveryihlng j^arantecd.  Free  trial  given. 
Half  your  di  aler  s  price.  Look!  Walking  plows  $2.18  up.  feed 
cutters  $2.:i;j  up;  fc^d  grinders  $1.59  up;  corn  shellers  51c  up; 
niiw  frames  S12.35  up;  cane  mills  $16.30  up:  stump  puller  $9.40 
up;  every  kind  of  farm  Implements  at  proportionately  low 
prices.  Get  the  book  and  save  yourself  a  lot  of  money. 


En«inea-  No  better  eneines  at  any  price;  powerful,  strong 
•Imple.  I^aay  to  run,  llany  beins  used  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. Don  t  buy  until  you  write  for  oorffreat  apccial  t->ee 
£'S??.'.'Vn?-Pf^^i^»'*'oS  owe  wonder  60  DAY 

FREK  TRLAL  WTTHOUT  MONEY  in  adrance  offer. 


Cook  Stoves  *(\ 
Steel  Ranees  ip  1 1  90 
Oaklleaton  tA.iO 
BateB'm*rs#ls  10 
We  sell  all  kinds  of 
atoves    for  all 
purposes .  Every 
aisa  --  every 
weisrht--niatie  of 
etroncest,  finest 
Btovo  plate.  Very 
low  prices.  Base 
bunereatllS  10 
up:  oak  hcatera 
|5.20   up;  steel 
ranees  $11.90  up: 
cook  Steves $b. 20 
up.  Oil  heaters 
$-2  48    up:  rai 
hcatera  $:;.46up. 

  ^         \Vc   eell  every- 

inc.  Write  today  for  our  Bic  Free  Spec 
nd  see  our  fino  stoves  and  low  prices 


I  Hoe  OIUth 
>Mih  Tank  full 
of  Oil  ]|>G.U:> 
Keepyour  hoife 
healthy  and  con 


XMm^mm^  the 

rubbinir  theoil  shuts  off 
automatically. 


minutes.  K  ceps  fire  48  hours.  Made 
of  cast  iron  and  cold  rolled  steel.  Wil' 
last  a  life  time.  Write  for  our  epecia 
catntojT  showin»our  full  line  of  feot 
coukera  and  remarkably  low  prices 


HARDWARE  CATALOG  FREE 
Write  For  It  Today 


the  s 
r  and  cross  cut 


*a,  f« 


trical  roods,  aafsa, 
oncrcte  machinery, 
and  barber* 

_.-  — applies,  rops,  batb 
^  tuba,  buth  r<'om  out» 
■Jf  fita.  lovntnri**,  furn- 
^      aces.  hemin«  plant* 


^  concrc 
.-H7=-;5tj-:  -   ,     A  razors 

^=^"_      -  BUpplIt 


wt  1-2  regular  pricea.  Send  for 


full  stocked 
>  Btores  but 

aK.g  and  con 


WrlU  te- 
.hiy  for 
our  Free 
Speola' 
bT  cycle 
Catafoff. 
ra«d  th 
deserip 
tioosand 


see  the  pictures  in  colors 
of  our  hiHh  rrado  Bicyc- 
$9.4";  up.  for  men,  bu-Is, 


Ten 


loat  liberal,  10  dayi 
»lv«n.  Guaranteed  2  toeyeara.  All  new  nifty 
liUS  models.  Very  lowpnceson  auto,  motor- 
cycle and  bicycle  t'resand  acresBones.  Spec- 
ial low  prices  oa  FORD  AUTO  AtiachmenU 
and  tiartfl  Write  f>'r  bicycle  caUlosr  and  aeo 
wli.-\t  ti'M-  olTertf  '^e  make  for  goods. 
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Sawing  Machint 

oo  so  dajt*  Free  Trial 


ineeyoarael|f. 


hincCnt 
aloK-  OuL 

  1  f  (r  h  t  runnlnr 

trial  noiseless,  faultlens.  Sewinr 
Machines  (about  20  styles), 
at  $8.95  toS22.96  on  SOdiifa 
free  trial.  No  money  to  us  m 
advance:  try  the  m»chine  30 
days,  if  itRulU  send  the  r>M.r 
peDSe.Cataloe  nhow  rnjcbim 


30 
Days 
Free 

Trial 


BOB  BLEBS  $14.00  W 

Write  for  o\ir  special  catalog 
which  shows  our  complete  line 
of  hob  sleds,  bob  runners. 


Bugey  Top  $7.00 

rmi.h<?d 

mclcd 
rul.b.r 
<>rill  top 
cloth 
h  •  .  d 
b.ck  stay 
linlns, 
vreeD  back 
drill  back  aod 
Side  curtains, 
wrought  Iron 
japanned  jointa 
and  adjustable 
shifting  rail  Wt  ST 
lbs.  rtica  with  .hift  . 
-ins  rail.  $7. UO.  (irdcr  rroni  thlsadv.  or 
wrlu  for  our  VehiclocstAloa  and  b,-c  o 
full  lino  of  TfhicU  parts  and  wokou  njH 
ors  materials,  such  as  cushions,  stoi 
frontrt,  daaii.a,  shsfts. poles. sprinss,  li 
pleni.nt  repairs  Wholesale  prie<-B^  


Tank  Hcatent 
One  piece  p. 
cast  iron,  sinks 
Itaelf  and  .re 
ins  in  place 

D  tank  where 

t  la  set.  Works 

n  ,«1- 

'aniz- 

d,  ce 


cutter  gears,  bob  shoes  and  cut 
tiT  and  bobsled  goods  of  allkind 
Our  bobs  are  built  of  hard  wood 
strongly  braced  and  bolted  and 
run  easy  In  deep  snow  over  un- 
lirnken  roads.  Made  to  stand 
hard  knocks.   


Brass  Trimmed  Team  Harness  *33  ^° 


ble  team  harness  to  aell  this  month 
at$33. 60.  Better  order  quick  If 
yuu  want  one  for  they  will  sell 
faiit  for  It's  the  biegest  double 
hamesB  bargain  ever  offered. 

Send  $10.00  Deposit 
Mention  No.  TH33  and  wo  wIH 
send  you  the  harness  ,C,  O.  D. 
by  freight.  The  balance,  $23.50 
and  changes,  you  pay  the  asant 
after  you  have  received  the  bar- 
neaa  and  find  it  perfectly  aatia- 
factory,  otherwiso  just  refuse 
itandnarneaa  will  be  returned 
to  ue  at  our  expense.  BKIDLES 
3-4  in.shortcheck.  with  spotted 
ffonts  and  nose  bands,  braaa 
rn-ettesand  round  side  checks. 
"  lines  1  in..  18  ft.,  with 
snaps.  Cut  from  selected 
stock.  HAMES  Red.  Iron 
.  bound,  with  brass  balls.bolt 
Btvle  find  Cooper's  jointed  clirs.  TRACES  1  1-2  in. .  6  ft.  lone.  «-ply  heavy  trace  leather,  adjus- 
ted with  Champion  trace  buckle.  PADS  Heavy  harness  leather,  etuffednnds,  with  brass  hooka 
and  terreUandarowof  braasspotsoneach  edge.  BACK  STRAPS  1  in.  BREE(JhING  7-8  in.  H IP 
STRAPS  1  in.  BREAST  STRAPS  1  1-2  in  MARTlNGALES  1  1-2  in  BELLY  BANDS  1  |.4in.Prico. 
less  collar  $33  60.  For  I  3  4  in.  trace  $1.26,  Order  this  harnewa.  or  write  for  catalog  today.  


We  Guarantee  Our 
Paint  5  Years 

Wrlfp  fer  t  ok  of  sMnpIo  colors. 
If  you  need 
paint  or  verniah 
icor  afiy  purpose 
/whatever,  oeforo 
you  buy  write  us 
and  say,  "Send 
me  your  special 
paint  color  aam- 
ple  book"  that 
shows  you  over 
125  SAMPLE 
COLORS  of 
Smyth's  fiveyear 
:uiir>uiioou  tfuiiikanti  varnish  for 
every  purpose.  Nebetterpaintmado 
reRaralesa  of  name  or  brttnd.  1 
srallon  will  cover  250  square  feet 
with  2  coats.  Prices  lowest;  house 
palnt89c  a8*Ilon,  bam  paint  66c  a 
Kallon,  floor  paint  9dc  a  gallon  and 
paints,  varmshea  and  stains  fur 
everything.   Write  today  sure. 


84x90  li.  7-lb. 
BUNKET 

Order  Direct  From  Adr* 
A  hea\-y,  warm  Horse 
blanket. made  of  weighty 
eubstaotlal 
blanket  stock 
Gray  body, 
with  body 
and  b  o  r  d  ar 
stripes  tn 
hiask,  white 
d  brown: 
strap  Boa 
buckle  fasten 
er;  bound 
ed«e8.__ 
N*.  26X6020 
Price  %\  no 


new  house,  bam  or  garaffe. 

nd  for  our  Bid  Book  of  Houoe  Plans, 
t  )'00  designs  of  buildings  at  priced  ranh-inff 
for  all  material,  from  $79.00  up.  We  show  the  buihiirg 
beautiful  colored  end  halftone  pictures,  yive  full  description 
of  material  needed,  quote  actual  mill  prices  for  them, 
speciticaiione,  show  plans  and  explain  in  dcUil  about  every 
thing.  Be  sura  andfet  this  baok  for  information  and  tW*r- 
ence  if  you  Intend  tobuild.   Yoo  will  save  big  money. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS 
OR  LETTERS  TO 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  "-ose  GO. 


ISO  T0 1 72  West 
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Farmers  and  Tax  Reforms 

By  Dave  S.  Dunlop,  Himself  a  Farmer  in  the  State  of  Indiana 


No.  10 


TAXATION  is  both  inescapable  and  under  the  voters' 
control;  therefore  every  taxpayer  and  voter  ought  to 
be  informed  concerning  it. 
The  general  property  tax  is  the  system  used  in  the 
jnited  States,  but  not  elsewhere  so  generally.  It  is  merely 
)ur  inherited  system,  a  custom,  not  a  scientific  or  success- 
ul  system.  It  consists  of  taxes  on  (1)  real  estate,  real 
)roperty,  which  is  land  and  its  improvements,  and  (2) 
)ersonal  property,  which  is 
;verything  else,  such  as 
noney,  bonds,  mortgages, 
;hares,  grain,  livestock, 
lousehold  goods,  etc. 

It  is  plain  that  personal 
)roperty  is  movable  and  can 
)e  hidden.  It  can  be  taken 
o  some  other  locality,  or  if 
)ut  of  sight  it  need  not  be 
eported.  Human  nature 
)eing  what  it  is,  the  per- 
;onal  property  tax  has  be- 
;ome  a  farce,  a  moral  in- 
ury  and  a  source  of  in- 
ustice  as  between  the  hon- 
:st  and  dishonest  taxpayer, 
rhe  inequalities  of  our  as- 
;essment  plans  also  cause 
njustice.  Various  efforts  to 
emove  the  evils  of  the  per- 
;onal  property  tax  system 
lave  been  tried  and  have 
ailed  to  give  satisfaction, 
rhe  personal  property  tax 
ihould  be  abolished. 

Doing  away  with  per- 
ional  property  tax  would 
eave  taxes  on  land  and  on 
Its  improvements,  to  free 
mprovements.    To  tax  im- 


What  is  the  biggest  economic  and  legislative 
problem  confronting  the  American  farmer  today? 
Is  it  tax  reform?  How  shall  equitable  tax  laws 
of  the  future  be  designed?  And  who  shall  design 
them?  Was  Henry  George  the  farmer's  friend, 
after  all?  How  well  does  the  man  of  the  country 
understand  his  own  duty  to  his  government's 
treasury?  In  short,  where  is  the  simple  part  of 
justice  in  farm  taxes? 

This  article,  from  the  pen  of  a  farmer  who 
thinks,  opens  up  a  vast  field  for  sincere  discussion. 
If  you — speaking  now  to  any  of  the  million  read- 
ers of  American  Farming  (537  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago) — have  any  worth-while  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  tax  reform,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  them  most  careful  editorial  consideration. 

"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free." — St.  John,  8:32. 
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Drovements  puts  a  tax  on 

Kogressiveness.  To  free  improvements  from  taxation  en- 
tourages improvements.  Some  places  make  the  tax  rate  on 
improvements  less  than  the  rate  on  the  land.  Others 
i'emove  all  taxes  except  on  the  land  value  without  build- 
ings, etc.  The  tax  falls  on  the  assessment  or  land  site 
;/a!ue,  not  on  the  mere  area  or  size  of  the  land.  Therefore, 
!i  small  piece  of  land  in  a  city  pays  a  much  larger  amount 
pf  taxes  than  a  similar  area  in  a  farming  section.  A  cen- 
|:ral  lot  in  a  city  business  section  pays  as  much  taxes  as 
iTiany  farms  combined. 

I  This  statement  has  been  made:  "The  farmers  now 
ibear  an  unequal  share  of  the  taxes,  but  they  will  not  be- 
'ieve  it.  They  think  that  under  the  single  tax  they  would 
)ay  nearly  all  the  taxes  and  the  city  men  would  get  of¥ 
;asy.  Speculators  get  off  easy  now.  They  will  have  to 
)ay  their  share  under  the  single  tax  and  they  know  it, 
;iO  they  try  to  scare  the  farmers  into  putting  up  the  fight 
;ind  the  votes  to  defeat  any  revision  of  tax  laws." 

But  only  part  of  the  farmers  have  been  scared,  it 
leems.  Speaking  of  the  Turlock  irrigation  district,  the 
indianapolis  "News"  says  editorially:  "An  immense  area 
)f  farming  land  in  California  is  now  partly  under  the 
jperation  of  the  single  tax.  The  Turlock  irrigation  dis- 
rict  ordered  an  election  to  determine  future  taxation 
Tiethods  and  by  a  vote  of  993  to  260  the  farmers  registered 
n  favor  of  the  single  tax.  Improvements  and  personal 
property  are  exempt.  Farmers  in  parts  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  have  adopted 
j:he  single  tax." 

And  the  movement  is  spreading.  On  June  4  the 
Washington  State  Grange  at  Centralia  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Whereas,  the  tax  laws  of  the  state  penalize  thrift  and 
;nergy  by  overtaxing  land  improvements  and  offer  a  pre- 
"Tiium  to  speculation  by  undertaxing  unemployed  lands, 

"Resolved,  that  we  recommend  to  the  State  Grange 
ind  all  members  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in 
the  state,  that  they  advocate  and  support  a  tax  measure 
ipatterned  after  the  law  now  in  force  in  British  Columbia, 
and  we  further  recommend  to  the  State  Grange  that  it  ap- 


point a  committee  to  examine  the  tax  laws  of  said  prov- 
ince an^d  inspect  their  operations  and  if  deemed  desirable, 
to  prepare  a  measure  to  present  to  the  voters  of  Wash- 
ington embodying  the  features  of  said  laws  bearing  on 
the  matters  outlined  above. 

"Resolved,  By  the  Washington  State  Grange,  that  we 
go  on  record  as  favoring  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
taxation  whereby  j^ersonal  property  and  all  improvements 

be  exempt  from  taxation 
and  the  burden  be  borne 
entirely  by  land  values." 

There  are  several  col- 
onies of  Single  Taxers: 
Fairhope,  Ala.;  Free  Acres 
at  Summit,  N.  J.;  Arden,  in 
Brandy  wine  Co.,  Del.;  Ta- 
honto  Association,  Tahonto, 
Mass.,  and  Halidon,  Me. 
In  most  ol  the  larger  sec- 
tions previously  alluded  to 
tlie  degree  of  application  of 
the  Smgle  Tax  doctrine 
varies  with  the  stage  of  the 
experience  and  the  limits  of 
state  constitutions.  But  even 
where  Single  Tax  is  not  be- 
lieved in,  it  is  being  adopted 
by  mere  evolution  of  cir- 
cumstances. Nobody  is  able 
to  reach  intangible  personal 
property  to  tax  it  in  full. 
Therefore,  since,  as  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  "Times" 
says,  "Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  tax  receipts  are  de- 
rived from  real  estate"  in 
that  locality,  it  is  evident 
that  usage  in  establishing  an 
approach  to  Single  Tax, 
whether  the  tax  laws  so  intend  or  not. 

However,  the  position  of  most  political  economists  of 
conservative  tendencies  is  that,  while  abolishing  the  per- 
sonal property  tax,  use  should  be  made  of  some  other 
method  in  addition  to  the  Single  Tax.  Such  methods  Prof. 
James  A.  Woodburn  of  Indiana  University  specifies  when 
he  says  of  Indiana  farmers:  "If  they  should  ever  come  to 
understand  the  fraud  and  iniquity  of  the  personal  property 
tax  as  it  is  now  operated  there  would  be  hope  that  we 
might  soon  have  a  better  system.  The  farmer's  stock  and 
all  his  improvements  ought  to  go  free.  If  we  could  tax 
the  land  site  values,  franchises,  public  utilities,  inherit- 
ances and  income,  we  should  have  taxes  in  plenty;  and 
indirectly  the  intangibles — the  stocks  and  bonds — would 
bear  a  share." 

In  discussing  tax  reform  before  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  Prof.  S.  M.  Dick  said:  "All  writers 
and  teachers  dealing  with  the  subject  of  taxation,  so  far 
as  I  know,  are  agreed  that  the  American  taxing  system  is 
faulty  and  ought  to  be  reformed.  It  puts  a  premium  on 
dishonesty,  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  tends  to  widen  the 
breach  in  society.  There  are  two  reasons  why  reform  is 
difficult:  The  rich  men  do  not  want  it,  and  the  farmers 
do  not  want  it.  If  taxation  were  on  real  estate  alone  in 
Ohio,  those  counties  most  given  to  farming  would  save 
per  annum  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  all  the  taxes  now 
paid  for  state  purposes.  Had  real  estate  alone  been  taxed 
in  1891  and  had  the  same  amount  of  tax  been  required  for 
state  purposes  that  was  demanded,  the  four  counties  con- 
taining the  four  largest  cities  in  Ohio  would  have  paid 
$147,889.30  more  than  they  did  pay.  The  farm  lands  in 
those  counties  would  have  saved  a  large  percent  of  their 
tax.  Ohio  farmers  would  be  largely  the  gainers  if  per- 
sonal property  were  exempt  from  taxation." 

Prof.  H.  R.  Seager  in  his  "Principles  of  Economics" 
says:  "The  most  important  reform  that  is  needed  in 
connection  with  state  taxation  is  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
credited general  property  tax  as  a  source  of  state  revenue. 
To  continue  to  attempt  to  tax  personal  property  is  to 
bring  the  whole  taxation  system  into  disrepute." 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


CfcTOBER,  Mis! 


The  Passing  of  Joseph  E.  Win^ 


JOSEPH  E.  WTNG, 
Apostle  of  Happy  Farm  log 


Why  write  of  high  farming  when  our  David  Clavbom 

noblest  farmer  lies  dead? 

The  ideal  of  farming  is  the  ideal  of  life — happiness. 
He  is  greatest  among  us  who  teaches  us  to  achieve  the 
most  worthwhile  happiness  along  the  road  where  our 
work  lies. 

Humming  birds!  There  they  were  sitting  in  quaint, 
ludicrous  fashion  along  the  wire  fence — 
the  very  same  kind  of  humming  birds  he 
had  known  back  east.  Such  numbers  of 
them!  He  did  not  know  there  were  so 
many  humming  birds  anywhere,  yet  here 
they  were  perched  on  this  ranch  in  desert 
Utah.  And  then  the  young  man  guessed 
the  business  of  the  humming  birds. 
They  were  there  to  sip  the  nectar  of  the 
blue  alfalfa  blooms. 

That  was  some  28  years  ago,  when 
the  young  man  took  delighted  note  of 
the  humming  birds  sitting  about  his 
alfalfa  field  in  the  far  desert.  He  had 
come  into  the  great  west  for  his  health's 
sake,  from  Ohio.  Health  he  had  found 
and  rich  experience.  He  had  worked  in 
the  mines  awhile,  and  then  he  had  se- 
cured a  job  on  a  big  cattle  ranch  which 
stretched  40  miles  in  one  direction.  He 
was  a  careful  observer.  He  made  the 
earth  and  all  its  living  things  tell  him 
their  marvelous  stories.  He  learned  great 
lessons  where  the  ordinary  man  found 
only  uninteresting  drudgery.  Moreover, 
the  young  man  was  kind  and  honest  and 
dependable.  So  the  ranch  owner  made 
him  foreman,  and  a  highly  successful 
foreman  he  proved  to  be.  The  cowboys 
would  fight  for  him  and  they  would  work 
for  him. 

Came  then  the  incident  of  the  humming  birds  about 
the  alfalfa  field.  The  young  man  became  absorbingly  in- 
terested in  the  patch  of  green.  He  studied  it.  He  turned 
the  mountain  water  onto  it,  and  that  year  the  alfalfa  grew 
higher  than  the  back  of  his  burro — four  crops  of  it.  Here 
was  a  forage  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  It  was 
ever  green  and  highly  nutritious  and  it  enriched  the  soil. 
He  would  send  some  seed  back  to  his  father  in  Ohio  and 
ask  him  to  sow  it.  The  father,  being  curious  for  new 
things  and  especially  for  a  plant  of  which  his  son  wrote  so 
enthusiastically,  devoted  a  little  corner  of  the  garden  to 
it.  It  grew;  but  the  chickens  stripped  it  of  its  leaves  as 
fast  as  they  budded  and  it  really  looked  sickly  like.  The 
father  didn't  go  much  on  it.  The  west  was  the  place  for 
it;  but  Ohio,  why,  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  it  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  young  rancher  came  home  for  a  visit.  He  asked 
about  his  alfalfa.  It  was  no  good.  But  he  believed  in 
alfalfa;  he  could  not  see  why  it  was  no  good  in  Ohio.  He 
watched,  and  he  spied  out  his  mother's  chickens  doing 
their  best  to  make  it  "no  good."  So  the  young  man  pumped 
a  tub  of  water  and  emptied  it  carefully  around  the  strong- 
est alfalfa  root  he  could  find.  Then  he  fetched  an  old  bar- 
rel, knocked  out  the  head  of  it  and  set  it  over  his  "irri- 
gated" plant.  Boylike  he  forgot  about  it  as  he  went  across 
the  fields  to  see  his  girl.  Three  weeks  passed.  He  was 
packed  and  ready  to  return  to  the  western  ranch.  He 
went  to  say  good-by  to  his  "no  good"  alfalfa  in  the  gar- 
den. It  had  grown  out  through  the  top  of  the  barrel! 
Alfalfa  would  grow  in  Ohio! 

And  that  is  how  alfalfa  came  out  of  the  west.  The 
young  man  was  Joseph  E.  Wing  at  twenty-seven.  His 
father's  farm  was  the  same  which  he  afterwards  made  fa- 
mous as  Woodland  Farm  at  Mechanicsburg,  O.  The 
alfalfa  patch  he  started  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  the 
protection  of  an  old  barrel  has  spread  and  spread  and 
spread,  all  over  the  cornbelt,  over  the  south,  over  the 
east,  and  through  the  west.  The  same  Joseph  E.  Wing 
has  taught  all  America  how  to  grow  the  marvelous  forage. 
The  green  alfalfa  fields  dotting  the  countryside  from  coast 
to  coast  are  living  memorials  to  the  apostleship  of  this 
man  who  dwelt  so  close  to  the  heart  of  mother  earth. 

He  came  home  from  the  west  a  couple  of  years  after 
his  alfalfa  peeped  out  of  the  barrel.  He  took  hold  of  the 
old  place  at  the  request  of  his  silver-haired  father.  He 
married  his  sweetheart.  He  told  me  one  time:  "One  fall's 
day  we  drove  out  along  quiet  byways  and  gathered  a 
buggyload  of  wild  flowers  and  vines.  With  these  we 
decorated  my  sweetheart's  home,  and  that  night  we  were 
married.  Next  day  we  went  on  our  honeymoon  journey, 
with  the  same  old  horse  and  buggy,  out  again  into  the 
country,  driving  slow  beneath  the  old  oaks  that  over- 
arched the  road.    More  than  ever  I  resolved  that  my  life 


should  not  be  a  failure,  that  I  would  strive 
mightily  to  be  worthy  of  her  who  had  been 
my  inspiration." 

He  kept  his  resolve. 

This  man  remade  the  old  farm.    He  drained  it  and 
limed  it.    He  sowed  alfalfa  until  he  learned  just  how  it 
should  be  done  for  best  success.    He  fed  as  many  as  1,50( 
lambs  on  Woodland  Farm  in  a  single  winter.    He  con 
served  all  the  fertility  and  applied  it  or 
his  corn  land  until  he  shucked  100  bush-l 
els  per  acre  where  his  father  had  boasted! 
of  50.    He  built  new  barns.    He  chan 
pioned  Dorset  sheep  until  the  Continen 
al  Dorset  Club  made  him  secretary  f( 
life.    He  made  Woodland  Farm  high! 
productive  and  famous  everywhere  as 
example  of  good  farming. 

Joseph  E.  Wing  built  a  beautif 
home  for  his  wife  and  boys,  up  in  the  fin 
old  woodlot  facing  the  road.  He  su 
rounded  it  with  wonderful  planting 
gathered  in  every  clime  with  his  ow 
hands.  He  installed  bathrooms  and 
furnace.  He  helped  popularize  the  slee] 
ing  porch.  He  grew  finer  of  spirit  an 
wiser  of  head,  more  facile  of  pen  and  ai 
of  tongue  every  year.  He  grew  with  h 
farm,  did  this  wonder-man  of  America 
agriculture.   And  that  is  greatness. 

But  now  Jo  Wing  is  dead,  they 
me.  They  buried  my  friend,  and  frien 
of  every  farmer  who  wanted  to  farm  be 
ter  than  his  fathers,  on  the  hilltop  'nea 
the  oak  trees.  Some  day  I  want  to 
and  see  and  up  there  above  Darby  Valle 
live  over  again  some  of  the  walks  we'v 
walked  and  the  talks  we've  talked 
gether.  Only  then  will  I  fully  realize  that  he  has  goi 
from  us. 

But,  oh,  I  am  not  unhappy.  Jo  Wing  would  have 
friend  of  his  unhappy  over  his  passing  into  that  "mo 
beautiful  adventure  of  life" — cfeath.  So  I  can  only  be  gli 
of  the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  of  the  intimacy  of  h 
friendship,  of  the  deepness  of  his  teachings. 


Joseph  E.  Wing  died  on  Sept.  10,  1915,  and  the  O) 
houghs  soughed  above  his  grave  on  his  54th  birthday.  Tl 
doctors  said  his  malady  was  pellagra,  a  mysterious  ai 
baffling  nerve  disease  which  he  may  have  contracted 
South  America  some  four  years  ago.  So  young  he  W8 
always  with  the  heart  of  a  boy,  but  what  he  accomplish( 
is  one  of  the  greatest  inspirations  any  American  has 
furnished  for  his  countrymen! 

Jo  Wing  was  a  self-made  man.    He  made  a  poor  fati 
rich.    He  added  to  his  acres.    He  brought  alfalfa  out 
the  west.    His  own  brain  earned  him  $1,000  per  mont 
He  turned  sneering  into  admiration.     He  pioneered 
many  things.    He  taught  men  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  how 
lime  soil,  how  to  feed  lambs,  how  to  build  farmhouses,  ho 
to  design  barns,  how  to  lay  concrete,  how  to  drain  swamf 
how  to  plant  cypress  trees,  and  most  of  all,  how  to  fis 
happiness  in  work  and  beauty  everywhere. 

Joseph  E.  Wing  really  found  himself  when  he  beg! 
to  write.  He  had  a  rare  style  and  beautiful.  Farm  pape 
were  eager  for  his  writings,  after  awhile.  He  could  woi 
and  he  could  describe  it  with  peculiar  charm.  And 
loved  to  do  it.  (How  well  I  know  that.)  He  had  gre 
followings.  Common  men  of  the  farm,  and  women  ai 
children,  too,  said:  "I  love  to  read  after  Jo  Wing."  Ail 
so  his  fame  began.  The  story  of  Woodland  Farm  b 
came  a  household  folk  tale  all  over  America.  And 
Wing  began  to  travel.  He  also  began  to  lecture.  An 
here  he  found  another  field  to  which  he  was  splendid! 
adapted.  He  could  tell  his  story  as  well  as  he  could  wril 
it.  He  was  demanded  everywhere — at  institutes,  shoi 
courses,  chautauquas,  commencements,  wherever  farmei 
gathered.  So  he  journeyed  up  and  down  the  country,  le 
turing  and  writing.  He  went  to  Europe  and  studied  farn 
ing  in  Britain  and  France.  The  United  States  Tariff  Com 
mission  sent  him  to  South  America  to  gather  facts  on  th( 
wool  industry.  He  found  rich  experience  in  every  hour 
he  couldn't  help  it — that  was  Jo  Wing. 

Four  books  have  appeared  under  the  authorship  o 
Joseph  E.  Wing — "Sheep  Farming  in  America,"  "Alfalf; 
in  America,"  "Meadows  and  Pastures,"  and  "In  Foreigi 
Fields,"  all  from  the  press  of  "The  Breeder's  Gazette.' 
They  constitute  a  unique  and  charming  literature  o 
American  farming.  Though  he  knew  it  not,  Joseph  E 
Wing  was  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  new  Americai 
farming. 

Why  go  on,  attempting  a  review  of  a  life  so  full?  For 
after  all  Jo  Wing's  greatest  work  was    (Continued  on  page  if' 
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AMERICAN  FARMING 

Profitable  Tobacco  Growing 

By  Henry  F.  Thurston 


rOBACCO-growing  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
Wisconsin  agriculture  for  many  years.  There  was  a 
time  when  tobacco  culture  became  in  the  Badger 
tate  a  craze,  numerous  people  went  in  for  raising  this 
rop  and  expected  to  realize  fortunes  with  little  labor 
ind  slight  expense.  But  those  that  did  not  know  how  to 
aise  the  crop,  or  would  not  learn,  gradually  dropped  out. 
rhe  men  now  engaged  in  tobacco  production  are  chiefly 
hose  who  know  how  to  raise  it  and  who  are  willing  to 
ceep  up  the  richness  of  their  soil  by  putting  into  it  annu- 
illy  part  of  what  the  crop  takes  out.  A  thrifty  tobacco  crop 
innually  removes  from  the 
and  a  very  large  amount  of 
)lant  food.  Tobacco  plants,  to 
)e  valuable,  must  have  big 
eaves— 14  to  18  inches  long 
md  very  wide.  The  very  size 
jf  the  crop  means  a  loss  of 
'ertility  rather  than  that  a  to- 
bacco plant  is  in  itself  excep- 
ionally  hard  on  the  land. 

Some  of  the  tobacco  crops 
[  have  seen  in  Wisconsin  were 
poor,  the  plants  being  small 
and  backward,  denoting  a  par- 
tially exhausted  soil.  Other 
tobacco  crops  were  very  fine 
and  presented  a  beautiful  sight 
with  their  great,  broad  leaves 
shading  the  entire  ground, 
rhe  finest  crop  of  tobacco  I  saw  was  on 
the  farm  of  Albert  Schnell,  at  Janesville. 

Mr.  Schnell  owns  two  farms:  One 
of  100  acres  is  miles  from  the  city  and 
is  managed  by  a  tenant.  His  own  home 
farm  comprises  only  30  acres,  but  it  is 
so  handled  that  it  is  very  profitable.  His 
big  tobacco  crop  is  grown  on  this  farm. 
When  I  saw  his  field  it  was  a  mass 
of  green  leaves,  30  inches  high,  even 
though  the  topping  had  been  done  and 
the  tops  of  all  the  plants  had  been  cut  off. 

Mr.  Schnell  was  born  on  his  30- 
acre  place  48  years  ago.  His  father  be- 
gan the  cultivation  of  tobacco  there  in 

1865.    The  land  has  been  growing  to-    _   

bacco  for  50  years  and  is  still  in  a  high  state  of  produc 
tivity   maintained  by  the  growing  of  crops  in  rotation 
and  by  the  liberal  use  of  barnyard  manure  and  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  ,  , 

Albert  Schnell  himself  has  been  growing  tobacco  tor 
the  past  27  vears.  His  soil  is  a  bl^ck  silt  loam,  riginally 
very  rich.  It  has  been  wisely  handled,  both  as  to  the 
replacing  of  plant  food  and  the  replenishing  of  the  supply 
of  humus.  Mr.  Schnell  grows  alfalfa,  alsike  clover  and 
red  clover  together.  He  uses  the  combination  to  pro- 
duce a  hay  crop  or  two,  after  which  he  turns  the  land 
into  a  pasture.  As  soon  as  the  pasture  shows  signs  of 
not  being  at  its  best,  he  plows  under  the  sod  and  puts 
the  land  into  tobacco,  after  heavily  fertilizing  it.  He 
also  grows  alfalfa,  but  takes  off  only  one  season's  growth 
of  two  cuttings.  The  third  crop  will  often  be  a  foot 
high,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  plow  it  under  for  humus 
and  nitrogen.  If  by  any  chance  he  leaves  it  for  another 
vear,  he  allows  the  last  crop  to  fall  down  and  cover  the 
roots.  He  says  that  too  much  greed  in  getting  cuttings 
results  in  the  injury  to  the  alfalfa  field.  He  is  a  great 
enthusiast  on  alsike  clover,  which  grows  luxuriantly  on 
his  land  and  does  not  kill  out  no  matter  how  severe  the 
winter  may  be.  The  pasture  of  mixed  plants  is  always 
very  luxuriant,  so  much  so  that  one  acre  will  pasture 
two  horses. 

Mr.  Schnell  applies  commercial  fertilizer  to  his  to- 
bacco in  the  spring,  using  about  400  pounds  per  acre. 
This  is  a  mixed  fertilizer,  especially  strong  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  He  has  been  using  commercial  fertilizer 
for  the  past  12  years. 

"I  sow  my  tobacco  seed  in  seed  beds,'   Mr.  Schnell 
'  told  me,  "using  about  one  ounce  per  square  rod.  Some 
people  use  canvas  to  seed  these  beds,  but  I  do  not,  as  I 
get  far  better  results  with  the  open  culture.    I  have  well- 
prepared  the  seed  and  sow  the  seed  directly  on  top  of 
the  soil.    The  sowing  takes  place  as  early  in  the  spring 
,  as  the  soil  is  fit  to  receive  it.    Instead  of  covering  the 
,  seed  with  earth,  I  put  on  a  layer  of  pure  sand,  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch. 

When  the  plants  are  3  inches  high,  they  are  ready  to 
transplant.  We  have,  to  assist  in  this,  a  machine  that  is 
especially  adapted  to  plant  the  tobacco  plants.  When  we 
dig  the  plants  we  put  them  carefully  into  boxes,  nice  and 


.  .  Above — Big  leaves,  16  to  18  inches  in 
lengtli,  the  kind  manufacturers  want.  Be- 
low— In  a  tobacco  drying  shed 


Straight,  all  of  them  standing  up.  If  we  are  going  to 
spend  a  day  at  this  work,  we  devote  the  forenoon  to  pull- 
the  tobacco  plants  and  arranging  them  m  the  boxes, 
to  have  everything  in  order  for  the  work  of  the  machine 
in  the  afternoon.  We  put  these  plants  into  the  sides  oi 
the  machine,  where  the  men  can  get  them  readily.  The 
machine  opens  the  around,  presses  the  dirt  around  the 
plant  and  waters  it.  We  can  plant  but  one  row  at  a  time. 
The  rows  are  3  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  are  set  18 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  In  one  day,  if  conditions  are 
favorable,  we  can  plant  about  2  acres. 

"We  make  it  a  point  to 
cultivate  after  every  rain,  till 
the  plants  get  too  large  to  per- 
mit us  to  pass  down  the  rows 
with  a  cultivator.  This  means 
5  or  0  cultivations  during  the 
season.  At  first  we  use  a  horse 
cultivator  and  later  we  use  a 
hand  hoe,  as  the  plants  be- 
come large.  Finally  they  be- 
come so  large  that  the  big, 
broad  leaves  shade  all  the 
ground  and  cultivation  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

"W  hen  the  tobacco  has 
made  enough  growth  so  that 
the  big  flower  stalks  are  well 
developed,  comes  the  labor  of 
topping.     This  is  cutting  off 
the  flower  stem  and  with  it  all  the  small 
leaves  and  such  leaves  as  will  not  make 
_  commercial  size.    The  manufacturers 
want  big  leaves,  and  no  leaf  that  will 
not  reach  16  to  18  inches  in  length  is 
wanted.    So  we  top  to  about  that  size. 
If  this  were  not  done,  the  strength  of 
the  plant  would  all  go  into  the  flower 
stalk  and  to  the  production  of  seed. 

"The  next  process  is  suckering.  As 
soon  as  the  flower  stalk  is  removed  the 
plant  begins  to  put  out  new  flower  stalks 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  If  they 
were  left  on,  the  plant  would  have  five 
or  six  flower  stalks  instead  of  the  one 
we  removed,  and  our  topping  would  have 
been  of  no  avail.  As  soon  as  these  suckers  get  well 
started  we  have  to  go  over  the  field  and  break  them  off. 
Usually  there  are  five  or  six  of  them  on  each  plant.  At 
this  work,  one  man  can  do  three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  a 
day,  if  he  is  active. 

"From  that  time  the  tobacco  makes  very  rapid  growth 
and  in  three  weeks  from  the  topping  the  plants  have  cov- 
ered the  entire  ground  and  will  often  stand  3  feet  high. 
Weather  conditions  make  a  difference  in  the  time  of 
harvesting,  but  if  the  weather  is  dry  enough,  we  begin 
to  cut  the  crop  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  harvest 
lasting  four  weeks.  We  only  cut  down  what  can  be  taken 
care  of  each  day,  for  if  more  were  cut,  some  of  it  would 
sunburn  and  then  it  would  be  rejected.  We  let  the  to- 
bacco wilt  enough  so  that  it  will  not  break  when  it  is 
being  handled. 

"As  it  is  cut,  it  laid  out  carefully  on  poles.  Ihen 
the  work  of  spudding  begins.  This  process  takes  its  name 
from  an  iron  head  that  fits  onto  a  lath.  This  iron  head 
;s  spear-shaped  at  one  end  and  slips  on  and  off  each 
lath.  It  is  used  to  make  a  way  through  the  stalk  so  that 
the  lath  can  be  put  through  the  stem  of  the  plant  for 
drying  purposes.  The  spud  penetrates  the  stem  of  the 
tobacco  a  few  inches  from  where  it  is  cut,  but  far  enough 
away  so  that  the  stem  does  not  split.  Six  or  seven  of 
these  tobacco  plants  are  thus  strung  on  a  lath  and  the 
spud  removed  from  the  lath  to  be  placed  over  the  end 
of  another  lath.  As  soon  as  a  lath  has  its  proper  load 
of  tobacco  plants  it  is  laid  down  carefully,  and  in  turn 
other  laths  are  filled  with  the  plants  and  piled  one  on 
another  in  several  piles.  When  100  laths  have  been  filled 
it  is  a  load.  The  wagon  is  loaded  very  carefully.  It  has 
a  rack  on  which  the  laths  are  hung,  just  as  they  are  to 
be  in  the  drying  shed. 

"When  the  wagon  reaches  the  shed,  the  laths  full  of 
tobacco  plants  are  Hfted  out  and  passed  up  into  the  sheds 
to  be  hung  on  stringers  purposely  arranged  for  them.  In 
mv  shed  there  are  five  layers  of  loaded  laths,  one  layer 
above  the  other.  These  laths  are  placed  about  4  to  6 
inches  apart  in  the  shed,  so  that  the  air  can  pass  freely 
between  Ihem.  The  laths  are  placed  closer  together  in 
the  peak, than  lower  down,  as  the  air  is  warmer  there 
than  below  and  the  drying  will  be  more  rapid. 
Mr.  Schnell  showed  me  through  his  (Continued  on  page  ii) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

Foot-and-moutli  disease  still  spreads  in  Illinois.  The 
fault  lies,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  in  the  very  people 

Oi.  *  t?  t-  J       whom   one   would  ex- 

btamp  Out  rOOt-and-      pect  to  find  in  the  fore- 

Vr^„f-k  trircf  ""O"'  °^  *'i<=  aggressors 

iVlOUin  rirSt  against  the  plague,  by 

whatever  means  required.  It  is  a  painful  spectacle.  The 
government  authorities  are  wrongfully  accused  by  certain 
so-called  leaders  among  the  dairy  cattle  breeders.  And 
opposition  is  encouraged  on  the  part  of  small  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  would  not  dare  to  conceal  disease  or  break 
quarantine  but  for  the  indirect  support  of  some  misguided 
breeders,  showmen,  and  their  representatives. 

Recently  a  "statement"'  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  dairy  "leaders."  It  condemned  the  National  Bureaii  of 
Animal  Husbandry  and  the  state  livestock  commission. 
It  did  no  good  whatever,  but  on  the  contrary  caused  in- 
calculable harm,  just  as  did  the  injunction  secured  by 
"leaders"  in  the  previous  outbreak.  It  misled  public 
opinion. 

When  such  a  committee  meets  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress  in  prompt  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  it  might 
do  well  to  examine  itself  first,  before  attempting  sweeping 
condemnations  of  authorities  who  have  nobly  tried  to  do 
their  best.  It  might  ask  who  it  was  that  carried  on  the 
National  Dairy  Show  last  year  after  being  informed  that 
foot-and-mouth  was  epidemic  just  beyond  the  state  line. 
It  might  remember  the  arguments  presented  at  Wash- 
ington last  fall  to  secure  the  privilege  of  trying  to 
cure  the  National  Dairy  Show  herd  at  the  exhibitors'  ex- 
pense, and  of  the  adroit  scheme  of  later  date  to  have  the 
government  pay  the  expense. 

The  government  officials  have  made  mistakes.  Their 
worst  one  was  kindness  to  a  few  who  have  proved  worse 
than  ungrateful,  who  have  never  extended  a  cooperative 
effort  for  disease  eradication.  The  law  is  too  lax.  It 
should  be  speedily  supplied  with  sharp  teeth. 

But  American  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  out  who 
is  really  responsible  for  foot-and-mouth  spread.  It  is  not 
the  government  authorities;  neither  is  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  inefficient.  But  the  real  malefactors  are 
those  who  have  made  poor  political  capital  out  of  a 
national  calamity  and  whose  chief  aim  is  the  promotion 
of  some  "leader"  under  the  false  cry  that  farmers  want 
a  "stockman"  to  displace  a  scientist  as  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 


Good  feed  in  a  poor  breed  is  foolish  creed. 

Doings  in  the  famous  Elgin  district  are  of  vital  inter- 
est to  dairy  farmers  all  over  the  country.    Not  only  is 

Buying  Milk  on  a        ^  ^J^LttTo- 

Bnfff^rfdf  RaQic  gressive    producers  of 

Utterrai  oasis  miik  win  view  as  high- 

ly significant  the  statement  that  the  Borden  scale  of 
prices  this  year  is  graduated  according  to  the  butterfat 
test  of  the  milk.  The  contracts  offered  by  the  Borden 
people  do  not  meet  tlic  demands  of  the  milk  producers' 
association  by  almost  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  but 
nevertheless  there  is  food  for  thought  for  all  dairymen  in 


the  fact  that  Borden's  offered  1.57  1-3  cents  for  3  per  cent 
milk  and  3  cents  per  point  in  addition,  according  to  the 
test  of  the  milk.  For  3.6  per  cent  milk  the  price  would 
be  $1.75  1-3  per  hundred  pounds,  and  so  on.  The  con- 
tracts offered  this  year  scale  the  prices  on  a  straight  basis 
of  butterfat  content.  Dairymen  who  deliver  milk  high  in 
fat  will  receive  proportionately  more  than  those  with  a 
low-testing  product. 

This  is  just  another  recognition  of  the  economic  justi- 
fication for  better  farming.  It  is  simple  justice  to  the  qual- 
ity product.  The  dairyman  who  keeps  good  cows  that 
give  rich  milk  is  justly  entitled  to  a  better  price  than  the 
man  who  does  not  care  what  his  cows  test,  just  so  they 
give  an  abundance  of  fluid  that  comes  within  the  legal  re- 
quirement for  milk. 

Everywhere  the  quality  producers  are  being  recog- 
nized for  their  true  worth.  Even  now  the  wool-growers 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  ardent  propaganda  to  bring  about 
the  grading  and  classification  of  fleeces  so  that  the  man 
who  takes  pride  in  his  sheep  and  his  shearing  will  receive 
his  just  rewards — higher  prices.  The  dairymen  have  been 
a  long  time  in  securing  quality  prices  for  high-testing  milk. 
But  simple  economics  has  a  way  of  gaining  recognition 
sooner  or  later. 

If  your  farm  is  swatnpy  you'd  better  ditch  it. 

Kansas  is  a  blazer  of  trails.  The  state  fair  held  at 
Topeka  recently  charged  no  admission  fee.    The  usual 

expenses  of  the  fair 
O     <-     T7   '  were   met  by  a  state 

FFCC  utatC  rairS  appropriation  and  by  a 

special  assessment  of  a 
fourth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property  in  Shawnee  county. 
The  fair  was  in  reality  a  notable  experiment  in  one  forrti 
of  agricultural  education. 

The  first  free  state  fair  may  be  set  down  as  an  un- 
qualified success.  It  is  evidently  the  right  idea.  If  a  state 
fair  is  anything  it  is  an  educator  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
American  idea  to  make  all  education  free.  The  state  fair 
should  be  no  exception.  The  Kansas  idea  should  spread 
all  over  the  country.  The  American  state  fair  should 
charge  no  admission  at  its  gates.  The  lessons  and  in- 
spirations for  a  better  agriculture  should  be  free  to  any 
citizen  who  would  come  and  see. 


The  hog  of  tomorrow:    Less  of  a  fat-back. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  more  quality  is 
needed — more  fineniess  in   the  thoughts  of  the  people. 

Agricultural  prosperity 

MT  J  T^'        T  should    lead    some  of 

uslin  and  rine  Lace  us  to  siough  off  our 

picayunishness. 

Maybe  this  happened  a  long  time  ago,  and  maybe 
it  didn't.  A  worthy  countrywoman  spent  weeks  and 
weeks  in  fashioning  dainty  hand-made  lace  with  her  fine 
needle  famed  the  countryside  over.  How  proud  she  was 
when  it  was  finished!  How  her  friends  admired  it,  and 
mayhap  were  secretly  envious.  She  was  a  practical 
woman,  however,  and  believed  that  utility  showed  the 
real  beauty  of  a  fabric.  So  she  sewed  her  fine  lace  onto 
muslin  pillowcases!  Now,  most  muslin  we  have  known 
is  not  good  enough  to  be  adorned  with  priceless  hand- 
made lace.  But  linen  is.  Muslin  grows  j'ellow  and  more 
yellow  with  washing;  linen,  whiter  and  prettier  and  more 
worthy  of  finest  lace.  It  is  false  economy  to  match  fine 
lace  to  muslin;  in  the  long  run  linen — a  quality  fabric — 
is  much  cheaper,  and  always  it  is  more  satisfactory. 

Let  us  get  more  quality  into  our  country  thinking.  I>et 
us  live  as  well  as  we  can  while  we  do. 


There  is  no  royal  road  to  farming,  either. 

The  ultimate  hog  cholera  problem  is  eradication  of 
the  disease.    Dr.  O.  E.  Dyson,  the  state  veterinarian  of 
J.  Illinois,     proposes  a 

lO  hradlCate  Hog  plan,  which,   he  says, 

Cholera  /J',^ 

cut  the  cholera  losses 
of  his  state  from  $4,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  main 
features  are  embodied  in  the  following  code: 

(1)  Public  stock  yards  should  be  required  to  establish 
a  "free"  and  a  "restricted"  division  for  swine,  as  were 
established  for  cattle  during  the  foot-and-mouth  epidemic. 
(2)  Owners,  prior  to  shipping,  should  make  affidavit  to 
transportation  companies  that  swine  are  not  affected,  and 
transportation  should  be  prohibited  in  the  absence  of  siich 
affidavit.  (3)  "Infected"  or  "exposed"  herds  of  swine 
should  be  loaded  into  cars  direct  from  wagons  or  from 
local  yards  set  aside  for  such  purpose.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  cholera-infected  hogs  be  driven  oyer 
public  highwaj's  or  yarded  in  open  pens  of  local  loading 
stations.  (4)  Cars  loaded  with  infected  or  exposed  swine 
should  be  placarded  by  the  local  agent  of  a  railroad  as 
"Hog  Cholera— To  Be  Unloaded  in  Restricted  Division." 
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Such  cars  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before  return. 
(&)  The  live  stock  commission  should  place  withm  a 
restricted  quarantined  area  upon  any  farm  such  swme 
as  have  been  exposed  to  cholera.  All  swme  so  quaran- 
tined should  be  sorted  and  serum  treatment  admmistered 
o  those  which  need  it  by  temperature  test.  Advanced 
stage  hogs  should  be  slaughtered  mimediately.  .^ri' 
^ected  premises,  hog  houses,  and  buildmgs  and  loading 
stations  should  be  disinfected  accordmg  to  rules  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Any  sensible  plan  which  looks  to  stamping  out  hog 
cholera  and  saving  the  American  farmer  from  $50,000,000 
to  $100,000,000  per  year  is  worthy  of  careful  trial.  Dr. 
Dyson  deserves  our  thanks  for  proposing  something  deh- 
nite  Co-operation  of  neighbors,  neighboring  communi- 
ties neighboring  counties,  and  neighboring  states  must 
be  had.    Delay  is  costly.    Start  eradication  now. 

Old  Jupiter  Pluvius  has  probably  lost  altogether  the  stopper  to 
his  rain  barrel. 

After  having  raised  and  husked  a  crop  of  corn  it  is 
sheer  folly  to  allow  any  preventable  waste.    The  most 

prosperous    farmer  in 
'L        IT  America   has   no  corn 

Corn  Cribs  or  Iron  to  throw  away.  He  has 

none  to  appropriate  to 
rats  mice,  birds,  thieves,  mould,  or  anything  else  that 
would  rob  him  of  his  just  harvest.  Whenever  the  farmer 
finds  a  corncrib  that  is  rat-proof,  mouse-proof,  fire-proof, 
bird-proof,  weather-proof,  thief-proof,  and  fool-proof,  he  is 
not  slow  in  adopting  such  a  good  thing. 

Even  now  such  a  crib  may  be  had.  It  is  made  ot 
iron  and  comes  ready  to  be  erected.  We  understand  that 
they  are  selling  like  the  proverbial  hot  cakes.  On  a  col- 
lege farm  of  one  state  university  four  are  in  use.  A 
prominent  Indiana  farmer  has  erected  five  in  a  row.  All 
over  the  cornbelt  they  are  meeting  with  hearty  approval. 
This  is  because  they  provide  corn  insurance  at  a  relatively 
low  rate  of  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  add  materially 
to  the  equipment  of  the  permanent  farmstead. 

When  one  stops  to  think  that  a  single  rat  gets  away 
with  from  40  to  60  pounds  of  corn  each  year,  and  then 
is  brave  enough  to  attempt  to  guess  as  to  how  many  rats 
he  harbors  in  his  own  old-style  crib,  he  comes  to  see  that- 
the  rat-proof  feature  of  the  iron  corncrib  alone  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  paying  for  it.  This  merely  is  a  sugges- 
tion to  those  farmers  who  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  find 
the  proper  type  of  crib  for  storing  their  corn  crop. 

An  Illinois  lawyer's  eulogy  of  the  mule  has  been  widely  quoted, 
especially  by  Missourians.  What  wouldn't  a  lawyer  eulogize  to  win 
a  case,  we'd  like  to  know? 

Most  farmers  when  they  consider  investment  in  fer- 
tilizer think  only  of  the  increase  in  total  yield  which  will 

result.  There  is  another 

Fertilizing  for  Quality   l^Zl  loft 

looked,  since  it  is  a 
sure  addition  to  the  sum  total  of  the  draft  or  check  from 
the  elevator  man:  it  is  the  increase  in  the  quality  of  the 
crop.  No.  1  grain  sells  for  considerably  more  than  No.  4. 
If  by  the  use  of  fertilizer  one  can  produce  more  bushels 
of  No.  1  on  a  field  which  before  never  yielded  anything  but 
No.  4  he  is  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  fat,  juicy, 
pot-stew  birds  at  that. 

What  is  the  effect  of  fertilizer  on  the  quality  of  the 
crop?  This  highly  important  question  was  answered  in 
strikingly  conclusive  fashion  at  the  Delaware  Co.,  Ind., 
fair  recently.  You  had  to  take  no  one's  word  for  it._  It 
was  right  there  in  three  glass  bottles,  which  contained 
three  different  kinds  of  wheat  just  as  it  came  from  the 
thresher.  The  wheat  was  part  of  the  exhibit  arranged  by 
County  Agent  J.  F.  Treasure— the  trained  hired  man  who 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Delaware  county  farmers  by 
the  United  States  government  and  the  state  of  Indiana. 
In  one  bottle  were  medium-sized  grains  from  an  unfertil- 
ized field.  In  the  second  bottle  were  the  much  larger 
grains  from  a  slightly  fertilized  field.  In  the  third  bottle 
were  by  far  the  largest  and  heaviest  grains,  these  from 
heavily  fertilized  land. 

The  farmers  who  saw  this  need  no  further  argument 
to  be  convinced  that  one  way  of  increasing  the  quality  of 
a  crop  is  to  feed  well  the  plants.  The  fertilizer  used  m 
this  case  had  increased  the  yield  and  raised  the  quality  at 
the  same  time. 

The  county  agent  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  how- 
ever. Evidently  he  believes  in  rubbing  a  good  thing  in. 
So  he  gathered  ten  representative  heads  from  each  of  the 
three  wheat  fields.  Those  from  the  unfertilized  field 
yielded  him  213  grains.  The  ten  heads  from  the  slightly 
fertilized  field  showed  322  grains,  and  when  he  blowed  the 
chaff  away  from  the  ten  heads  gathered  from  the  heavily 
fertilized  field  he  counted  just  372  grains,  and  these  were 
;  the  plump  and  heavy  ones!  There  you  have  the  actual 
j  data  from  a  simple  experiment  right  off  of  ordinary  farms 
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Milking  Machine 


such  as  anyone  can  understand.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself 
whether  50  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  increase  of  higher 
quality  product  is  in  the  way  to  pay  peaceful  dividends 
such  as  would  make  wartime  manufacturers  seem  ashamed 
of  any  business  acumen  of  which  they  may  boast. 

The  old-fashioned  fertile  soil  may  get  tired.  Some  fellows  still 
tickle  it  by  the  scratching  process,  but  how  can  a  harvest  laugh  on 

an  empty  stomach? 

When  we  used  to  talk  about  the  farmer's  milking  ma- 
chine we  meant  either  a  calf  or  a  human  hand.  But  "the 
rpi       r?  J  world    do   move"  and 

1  ne  Farmer  S  times     have  changed. 

Now,  when  we  speak 
of  the  farmer's  milking 
machine  we  mean  it  literally.  The  farmer's  milking  ma- 
chine is  an  actual  mechanical  device  that  draws  milk  from 
his  cows  successfully.  The  good  mechanical  milker,  gets 
the  milk  and  it  does  not  spoil  the  cow. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  all  the  va- 
rious fall  fairs  and  shows  was  the  great  display  of  milking 
machines.  Despite  the  number  of  the  exhibits,  all  of  them 
seemed  to  have  a  certain  following.  Some  of  the  manu- 
facturers staged  big  displays  of  the  actual  operation  of 
their  machine  on'  demonstration  herds.  We  noticed  that 
the  lecturer  who  presided  over  such  an  exhibit  had  only  to 
open  his  mouth  to  get  a  crowd.  The  demonstrators  and 
agents  in  any  milking  machine  exhibit  we  saw  never  lacked 
for  an  audience.    There  must  be  good  reasons  for  this. 

The  most  evident  reason  is  that  milking  is  no  pleasant 
job  at  best.  It  is  hard  work  and  often  disagreeable.  The 
inventors  who  has  given  the  farmer  a  machine  to  tend  to 
his  milking  has  given  one  of  the  most  welcorne  additions 
to  farm  equipment.  The  second  reason  for  this  increased 
interest  in  the  milking  machine  is  the  successful  operation. 
It  is  working  convincingly  in  every  neighborhood,  so  that 
almost  every  farmer  has  heard  of  its  use  in  his  own  lo- 
cality. All  he  needs  to  do  to  find  out  for  himself  is  to 
visit  a  neighboring  dairy — a  half-day's  tour  in  his  auto  at 
most — and  see  it  in  actual  operation  and  ask  every  ques- 
tion he  can  think  of.  Then  his  only  problem  is  to  decide 
on  the  particular  make  or  i..nd  of  milker  best  suited  to  his 
needs. 

The  milking  machine  I's  no  longer  the  exclusive  device 
of  the  big  dairyman.  The  smaller  dairyman  can  afford  it 
now,  because  it  is  improved  so  as  to  return  profit  on  the 
investment,  just  as  wages  invested  in  a  steady  hired  man 
return  profit.  At  last  the  farmer's  milking  machine  is 
here,  and  the  sales  this  season  are  proving  it. 


No  country  family  can  afford  to  miss  the  luxury  of  a  fireplace 
in  which  real  wood  logs  light  the  hearthstone  and  the  hearts  of  folks 
at  the  same  time. 


When  your  son  goes  hunting  so  often  in  the  same  direction  you 
may  be  sure  it's  not  rabbits  he's  after  so  much  as  neighbor's  daughter. 


One  can  be  a  student  of  scientific  agriculture  at  home 
these  days.  Of  course  the  ideal  way  to  get  an  agricul- 
'-pl_      r?*   „  'J  tural  education  is  to  at- 

1  he  rireSlde  College     tend    an  agricultural 

r.^  A  rrririiltiirp  college.    This  all  of  us 

or  /\griCUJtUre  ^an  not  do.    If  all  who 

wanted  an  agricultural  education  could  go  to  college  the 
facilities  would  be  overpowered  by  sheer  weight  of  appli- 
cants. But  we  can  not  all  go  to  college.  Some  of  us  are 
too  old,  some  too  young,  some  too  poor,  some  too  rich, 
some  too  busy,  some  too  fearful  of  the  attempt.  But  all 
who  want  may  study  agriculture  by  their  own  firesides, 
thanks  to  the  correspondence  courses  now  in  successful 
operation  in  nearly  all  the  states. 

We  are  reminded  to  serve  notice  of  the  opening  of 
these  fireside  colleges  of  agriculture  by  the  announcement 
from  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  that  a  new 
and  complete  correspondence  course  has  just  been  com- 
pleted for  use  in  that  state.  Why  not  matriculate  in  a 
fireside  college  and  learn  something  new  about  your  busi- 
ness in  a  systematic  and  helpful  fashion? 
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Square  Deal 


Get 
a 

When  You 
i  Buy  fence  \ 


Be  Square  With  Voutself 
When  You  Buy  FENCiNG 

You  can't  afford  to  put  up  a  shon- 
lived  fence.  You  can't  afford  to  make 
the  mistake  of  buying  any  wire  fence  on 
"price"  alone.  Look  out  for  light,  imper- 
fect, brittle  wire;  thin  uneven  galvaniz- 
ing; weak,  flimsy,  half-tied  knots,  and 
oil t-of -date,  clutusi I y  woven,  hard -to-put-up 
foncing.  Buy  the  fence  you  KNOW  you  can 
depend  on— one  that  will  fltand  up  tight  and 
trim  the  whole  year  *round— one  that  will 
give  and  take  witheuddeii  etrainsandBeason'^f 
changes— one  that  will  last  more  years,  cost 
less  for  repairs,  require  fewer  fence  posts, 
turn  all  kind  of  stock  better,  hold  its  shape 
and  resist  rust  lonse^^t— in  short  give  you  the 
most  for  your  money  In  real  fence  ser- 
vice and  eatisfactiou.  See 

SQUARE  DEAL 


FENCE 


before  you  bnv.  See  the  famous  SQUARE 
DEAL  LOCK— the  double  grip  that  will  not 
Blip.  See  the  one  piece  stay  wires,  the  wavy, 
springy,  strand  wires,  Ihe  perfect  weaving,  the 
heavy,  even  galvanizing,  the  strong,  flexible 
quality  of  square  deal  wire  made  in  our  own 
mills,  not  bought  iu  the  open  market. 

ppcrf  If  you  want  a  Square 
rnCEi  Deal  in  ^^arm  fencing 
write  our  factory  dire*.'  today.  We 
will  send  land  owners  tVee  and 
postpaid  our  latest  cataici;,  also 
a  full-size  copy  (50c  edition)  of 
Ropp's  Lightning  Calculator  (if 
you  have  not  already  sent  for  one 
before)— 1*')0  paeos  of  the  greatest 

monev    time  an<l  labor-Mvinif  ideas 
ever  published.  All  tREE.   Write  today. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
6126  Industrial  St.,       PEORIA,  ILL. 


CAN'T   LOSE  THEM. 

EDA-  mar  'ttt&T  loe'e  i«  O' 
coest  on  o»  ownership 

StayThere'^ 

Ear 

Markers* 


>3clii0  CDftde  of  etumlnum 
ibey  are  the  llohtast,BtPono« 
•al  and  brlahteat  ear  tags 
oiade.  \i\n  not  tarnish, 
ruat  nor  oorrode*  ^Villootteapouiandcannotbe  rubbaa 
afl.  Nothing  to  catch  on  feed  troughs,  etc.  £&s<iy  »et '  n  ao> 
oart  of  Bojat  end  moat  durable  marka*  -wad* 

For  free  sample,  catalog  and  prices  addresa 
Wllcoi  &  Hir»y  mi.  Co..  570  W.  Raidolph  St..  Cfalcito.  Ill 


Earlags. 

SSSSTOCIC' 


loo 


[Tag  yoar  stock— best  and  cheapest  means  < 
identification  for  Hogs.  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name,  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 
Catalog  and  samples  free  on  request. 
F.  S.  Burch&Co.,  181  W.  Harto  SI.  Chicago^ 


o 


HOW 
JUDGt 

v/rrjt 


30  Days'  Free  Trial 

and  10-year  guar- 
anty on  the  new 
1916  models— the 


simplest,  strongest  and  most  economical  engines  ever 
built.  More  power  from  coal  oil  than  some  engines  get 
out  of  gasoline.  ' '  The  engine  ahead . ' ' 
IHtolSH.P.  Interesting  book- 
lef'Engine  Facts"FREE.  Expert 
advice  on  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  engine  FREE. 
Write  Davis — our  engine  man 
—  he's  a  practical  farmer  as 
well  as  a  mechanic. 
ELLIS  ENGINE  COMPANY 
2864  E.  Grand  Blvd., Delroll,  Mich 


Before  you  buy  any  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 
Engine — Read  my  New  Book  **Mow  to  Judge 
Enginea."   Tells  how  to  distinguish  a  Hi^h 
Grade  Elngine  by  the  difference  in  cylinders,  pis- 
tons,  valves.  Ignition ,  etc.,  with  less  cost  for  JjU 
fael,  up-keep  and  repairs.   Book  Sent  Free 

Postpaid,  together  with  my  LOW  ^ 
FACTORY  PRICES  and  Easy 
Payment  Plan.  Address 

ED.  H.  WITTE, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
28^0  Oakland  Aie., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
2S2n  Empire  Bldg., 
Plttsbwgh,  Pa. 


Do  You  Need  Hired  Help? 

By  Dr.  P.  L..  Prentis,  U.  S.  Department  of^Labor 


M 


Prentis 


.\NY  years  ago, 
realizing  the 
importance  of 
liiriculture,  Con- 
f  ^     -  r  e  .s  s  created  the 

Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. This  de- 
partment has  accom- 
plished much  good 
in  helping  the  farmer 
overcome  many  of 
his  difficulties,  and 
towards  enabling 
him  to  "make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  be- 
fore." But  with  all  that  the  government 
has  done  for  the  farmer,  there  is  one 
difficulty,  to  overcome  which  nothing 
has  heretofore  been  done.  I  refer  to 
j  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  farm  labor. 
Says  a  prominent  farmer:  "Farm  help 
is  everywhere  scarce,  dear,  and  ineffi- 
cient." The  government  has  been  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  this  condition  for 
some  time,  but  there  being  no  law  en- 
abling it  to  act,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  help  the  farmer. 

In  creating  the  Department  of  Labor, 
however.  Congress  enacted  a  law  which, 
amongst  other  things,  makes  provision 
for  a  distribution  of  labor.  It  was  un- 
der this  law  that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  63  free  government  employ- 
ment offices  were  established.  One  of 
these  was  established  at  Chicago  and 
I  was  placed  in  charge.  Since  Jan.  1 
hundreds  of  farmers  have  been  helped 
to  solve  their  labor  difficulties.  Men 
have  been  assigned  to  our  office  who 
are  familiar  with  farm  work,  and  are 
therefore  able  to  look  at  the  applicant 
from  a  farmer's  standpoint.  Our  work 
has  so  far  been  in  every  way  a  success, 
and  we  are  hopeful  of  still  greater 
things  for  the  future.  Chicago  is  ad- 
mirably located  for  an  office  of  this 
kind  because  of  the  many  railroads 
coming  in.  We  have  been  able  to 
fill  applications  for  farm  Iiclp  quite 
promptly,  usually  within  two  or  three 
hours  after  their  receipt. 

There  is,  however,  a  shortage  of  farm 
help,  and  unless  something  efifective  is 
done,  this  shortage  will  soon  become  a 
very  serious  matter.  There  are  many 
city  boys  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  out  on  a  farm,  and  in  time  be- 
come independent  farmers.  Every  day, 
almost,  boys  come  to  our  office  almost 
begging  us  to  help  them  get  on  a  farm. 
They  are  bright  looking  chaps.  16  to  20 
years  of  age,  and  sometimes  older,  and 
if  we  had  a  farm  we  would  be  more 
than  glad  to  give  them  a  chance.  Of 
course,  some  would  not  make  a  success 


of  it  by  reason  of  becoming  homesick, 
but  many  v,-ould,  and  if  the  selection  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  our  officers  we  be- 
lieve there  will  be  few,  if  any,  failures. 
Then,  too,  we  have  another  means  ol 
recruiting  our  farm  labor  forces,  and 
that  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  foreign- 
ers coming  to  our  shores  every  j'ear. 
These,  as  a  rule,  are  people  who  have 
worked  on  farms  all  their  life  in  the 
old  country,  and  are  industrious,  hon- 
est people.  They  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire a  little  training  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  American  methods,  but  this 
would  not  take  long,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  would  prove  very  valuable 
hands.  Heretofore  these  people  have 
been  settling  in  our  large  cities,  but 
they  become  dissatisfied  and  long  to 
.get  out  to  the  country.  Farmers  who 
are  able  to  use  a  green  hand,  either 
American  or  foreigner,  should  by  all 
means  do  so,  and  thus  help  their  less 
fortunately  situated  brothers.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  we  sent  a  young 
man  to  Michigan  who  had  never  seen 
a  farm  before — a  Chicago  boy.  He  is 
making  a  success,  and  the  farmer  is 
more  than  pleased  with  him. 

Competent  farm  hands  are  stil  com- 
ing .to  our  office,  and  we  have  so  far 
been  able  to  supply  all  farmers  who 
have  applied  to  us  for  help.  We  are 
simply  making  the  statements  concern- 
ing "green"  help  because  of  what  we 
know  will  happen  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, having  in  mind  only  the  interests 
of  the  farmers. 

If  any  reader  of  American  Farming 
is  now,  or  expects  to  be,  in  need  of 
farm  help  of  any  description  and  for 
any  branch  of  farm  work,  the  coupon 
appearing  below,  if  filled  out  and 
mailed  to  the  address  given,  will  bring 
the  services  of  the  government  to  him 
free  of  charge.  Neither  will  any  fee 
be  charged  the  heyp  supplied  him.  As 
stated  before,  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  are  of  primary  consideration 
with  us,  and  we  will  endeavor  at  all 
times  to  supply  only  such  help  as  the 
farmer  desires,  and  which  we  would 
employ  ourselves  were  we  in  the  farm- 
er's place. 


It  is  an  important  function  of  live- 
stock on  the  farm  to  furnish  a  market 
for  the  crops  grown,  enabling  farmers 
to  convert  the  grasses,  forage  crops, 
legumes,  and  so  on,  into  higher-priced 
finished  products  and  to  return  to  the 
soil  the  plantfood  taken  from  it. 

No  thrifty  farmer  can  afford  to 
waste  50  out  of  every  70  pounds  of  the 
barn  manures.  Concrete  your  feed- 
lots. 


U.  S.  DISTBIBUTIOir  BRANCH,  845  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicagro,  lUlnois. 


Date. 


On  1915,  I  expect  to  be  in  need  ot 


the  folowing-  help:  

For  which  I  will  pay  per  for  a  competent  man. 

Inexperienced  help  of  the  following  description:   


I  can  also  use 


at  per  

I  \inderstand  that  this  coupon  Is  simply  an  emergency  blank,  and  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  regular  information  blank  will  fill  it  out  promptly  and  forward  to  you. 
It  is  understood  that  no  fee  wll  be  charged  for  obtaining  this  help  for  me. 

(Sign  here)  

(Address)   


October,  1915 
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Weeding  Out  Poor  Cows 

In  all  herds  that  have  not  been  tested 
there  will  be  found  cows  that  do  not 
pay  for  their  keep.  The  farmer  should 
get  rid  of  these.  In  order  to  find  out 
the  best  cows,  purchase  a  spring-bal- 
ance scale  and  a  small  Babcock  tester, 
either  two  or  four-bottle  size.  This 
will  cost  complete  about  $5.  On  most 
farms  it  is  not  practical  to  weigh  the 
milk  every  day,  »and  impossible  to  test 
so  often.  The  most  convenient  method 
would  be  to  weigh  each  cow's  milk  for 
at  least  four  days  in  succession  every 
month,  or  better  yet,  every  two  weeks, 
taking  an  accurate  composite  sample 
for  the  same  period.  Preservatives  for 
the  sample  may  be  purchased  at  any 
creamery  supply  house.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate tablets  are  most  generally  used 
as  they  are  in  tablet  form  and  one  tablet 
is  added  to  each  sample  of  milk.  In 
using  corrosive  sublimate  tablets  it  is 
necessary  to  be  very  careful,  as  they 
are  poisonous  and  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  children.  ,  r 

By  testing  the  samples  and  finding 
out  the  average  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced a  fairly  accurate  record  of  each 
cow  can  be  made  with  but  little  trouble. 
Such  a  record  not  only  assists  in  pick- 
ing out  the  worthless  cows,  but  raises 
the  value  of  the  best  ones.  Most  dairy- 
men have  a  standard  of  250  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  year,  and  the  cows  that 
do  not  reach  that  standard  are  doomed 
for  the  butcher's  block.— Charles  P. 
Unwin. 

WINTER  DAIRYING  MOST  PROF- 
ITABLE. 

To  have  cows  freshen  in  the  fall  is 
of  decided  advantage  to  the  dairyman. 
Longer  milking  periods  and  greater 
yearly  yields  are  thus  obtained.  The 
maximum  yield  is  secured  at  the  time 
when  the  price  is  the  highest.  The  win- 
ter price  for  butterfat  is  sometimes  10 
cents  per  pound  more  than  in  summer. 
Labor  is  employed  to  good  advantage 
at  a  time  when  little  can  be  done  on 
the  farm.  Given  good  shelter  and 
abundance  of  home-grown  feed  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  in  the  winter  is  but 
very  little  above  that  of  summer.  Suc- 
culent feed  is  essential  to  the  best  suc- 
cess and  the  use  of  the  silo  is  recom- 
mended for  nearly  all  kinds  of  green 
food  that  can  thus  be  preserved  in  their 
fresh  and  succulent  condition.  If  there 
is  no  silo  on  the  farm  roots  or  kale  fur- 
nish a  good  substitute  for  silage. 


Growing  pigs  thrive  on  fresh  warm 
milk. 

Cold  milk  does  not  skim  closely. 
You  lose  butter-fat  when  you  separate 
at  a  temperature  below  70  degrees. 

Perhaps  you  could  sleep  better  nights 
if  you  would  carry  life  insurance  on 
your  pigs  by  use  of  the  serum-simul- 
taneous vaccination. 

E.  J.  Barker,  the  famous  Berkshire 
breeder  at  Thornton,  Ind.,  has  per- 
sonally vaccinated  1,600  pigs  with  the 
serum-virus  treatment,  and  lost  only  2. 

An  effective  ration  for  fattening  pigs 
may  be  made  up  of  corn  and  alfalfa 
hay. 

Mill  feeds  necessary  for  the  fall  and 
winter  can  usually  be  purchased  cheap- 
est this  month.  Watch  the  markets 
closely. 

A  carload  of  steers  have  been  win- 
tered by  the  West  Virginia  Experiment 
Station  on  corn  silage  and  cottonseed 
meal  at  half  the  cost  of  feeding  them 
on  hay. 


TRY  This  HOG  OILER 

30  Days  ppFfr 

At  Mu  Risk   *■  IVt^  Vd 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


If  you  will  write  and  tell  me  how  many 
hogs  you  have  I  will  send  you  at  once,  all 
freight  charges  paid,  as  many  of  my  New  Idea 
Hob  Oilers  as  you  want  to  try  and  one  eallon  of  Med" 
icatcd  Oil  free  with  each  Oiler.  You  can  put  tliem  up  in  your 
own  hog  yard  and  let  your  hogs  rub  against  t  hem  30  days  at  my 
risk  If  vou  don't  say  my  Oilers  are  the  simplest,  safest  most 
durable  and  most  economical  Hog  Oilers  on  the  market  and 
the  best  investment  you  can  make  for  your  hogs  I  will  pay  the 
return  freight  charges  and  not  ask  you  to.pay  me  a  single  penny 
either  for  the  use  of  the  Oiler  or  for  the  Oil  consumed. 

ROWE'S  ^iS.  HOG  OILERS 

have  no  valves— nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Stock  can'tbreak 
them  Dirt  can't  clog  them.  Oil  can't  be  wasted.  Earn  cant 
wash  out  oil.  Every  drop  is  applied  as  needed  right  on  the  itch 
when  the  hog  rubs.  Pigs  of  all  sizes  and  ages  can  rub  on  these 
Oilers  and  keep  themselves  vermin-free,  mange-free  and  healthy 
Tteee  rubbing  bars  on  each  Oiler.  One  Oiler  accommodates  30  to  60 
wf  Uses  either  crude  or  Medicated  Oil.    Helps  prevent  hog  cholera 


mfis  comfortable,  contented— and  they  put  on  flesh  faster- 


Keepg  ani- 
make  you  more  money. 


I'll  Furnish  the  Oilers-rii  Furnish  OiH'il  Pay  the  Freight 

Prove  these  claims  at  my  risk  on  your  own  farm  before  you  pay  Just  write  aniTtell 
me  how  many  Oilers  you  want  to  try.  Send  no  money.  Order  direct  from  this  adver- 
tisement or  if  you  prefer  write  for  big  illustrated  folder  today. 

,Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres.,  ROWE  MFG.  CO.,  641  Liberty  SU  Galesburg,  III. 

*  Also  Makars  of  FamouB  CANT-SAG  C«t«s 


Save  $2  to  $12  on 
Each  Oiler  at  these 

Cut  Prices,  Pay  It  Pleased 

1  Oiler      -  -  -  »,2-Z5 

2  Oilers   -  -  -  15.00 

3  Oiler*  -  -  ^.?Jj75 
1  Gal.  Medicated  Oil  Free 
with  each  oiler.  Freight 
paid  except  in  Mountain 
and  Coaat  statea..  alao 
Canada.  If  you  wiah  to 
aend  check  with  order  de- 
duct "JBc  for  each  Oiler 
ordered.  Money  back  IZ 
not  satiBfied.   


Tfioi'sIuiIl/poiiCopitCnlfS 


Cost  no  more  than  wood-last  a  hfe-time-furnish  complete  protect  on  x-.. 

-  -  our  com  crop.  Made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron  Easily  put  up 
in  a  few  hours  time.  No  special  tools  required.  *  Curingr  and  ventilating  shaft 
~-        nakes  corn  stored  in  Marshall  Cribs  cure  better,  keep  drier,  free  from 
mould  and  retain  germinating  strength  better. 

Rat-Proof-Fire-Proof-Weather-Proof 

Disease  carrying  rats,  mice  and  other  vermin  can'  t  live  on 
farms  vshere  Marshall  Cribs  are  used.    They  leave  or 
starve    Birds  can't  get  in;  thieves  are  kept  out.   Weather  and 
rustproof.   Lightning  and  fire  can't  damage  your  crop  Made 
in  circular  style  like  illustration  or  m  single  or  double-shed 
style  with  driveway.   Many  sizes  to  choose  from.  Prices 
only  $47.60  and  up.  freight  paid.rWrite  for  free  catalog 
today    Where  more  convenient  for  purchaser  we  will  sbip 
at  once  and  allow  payment  after  harvest.   Write  for  free 
catalog  today.   Address:  John  D.  Overholt,  President 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO..  Box  40    ,  Wooster,  Ohio 


Acid  Stomach  Claims 
Millions  Of  Hogs!  # 


An  enormouB  percentage  of  all  hog  losses  is  due  to  etoniach  disturbances  and  stomach 
disturbances  are  largely  due  to  acidity,  which  interferes  with  the  digestive  juices  and 
thereby  impairs  digestion.  Result-thin,  scrawny  hogsthatseem  half-starved  nomatter 
how  much  they  eat.  Millions  die.  Thousands  of  hog  raisers  have.proved  that  the  safe 
and  rXble  way  of  neutralizing  this  acid  and  preventing  its  forming  again  is  to  mix  just  a  httle 

MERRY  WAR  LYE 

in  swni  or  with  the  drinking  water,  if  the  hogs  are  on  dry  rations  It  not  only  neutrahzes  the  acid 
but  also  sweetens  the  swill,  thereby  preventing  the  fermentation  that  causes  the  acidity.  Moreover 
it  adds  ?^!ght  to  hops  because  it  helps  thorough  digestion,  leavnng  no  waste  food.  Hogs  come 
rieht  UD  under  this  simple  treatment  which  produces  amazing  results.  .       ,      -^^  „„„ 

^  There's  as  much  difference  in  Lyes  as  there  is  in  Doctors  so  don't  count  any  tnal  made  with  any 
other  thin  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye,  The  experience  of  thousands  of  hog  raisers  has  proved  the 
val"e  of  Merrv  War  Lye.   Its  use  is  no«  an  experiment,  ™        .,.        •  u 

lend  for  free  booklet  filled  with  letters  from  hog  riusers.  'They  ^.1. convince  you  B^^  better 
way  to  be  convinced  is  to  give  it  a  trial  on  your  own  hogs    The  cost  is  practically  nothing.   It  is 

absolutely  sate  to  feed  to  hogs  according  to  plain,  easy-to-follow  directions  on  label.   

I/r«ro  I>A,,Mn»T  noollliv  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  mixed  with  feed  or  water  according 
Keeps  rOUllry  neaiiny  to  directions  on  label,  helps  to  make  ^ 

^^^"^"^    poultry  sturdy  and  better  able  to  resist  White  ^s^^^^mm^^^ 
"    Diarrhoea,   Diarrhoea  from  Indigestion 
Cholera,   Roup,   Limberneck,  Gapes, 
Worms,  etc. 


\,"Therc  Are  No  Substitutes"^ 


GENUINE 
GUARANTEED 
W??R0GERS&SON 


FREE 


OAK  DESIGN 
SUGAR 
SHELL 


Send  Only  3  "Merry  War"  Lyc  Trade-Marks 

There  are  so  many  practical,  every-day  uses  for  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  in  the 
house  and  on  the  farm  that  we  have  made  this  remarkable  gift  offer  to  induce  you  to 
give  it  a  common-sense  trial.   Don't  send  the  entire  labels— just  cut  out  the  trade 

marks— the  large  words  "MERRY  WAR"  printed  in  red  on  the  face  of        _  ^  _  _  _  _  

the  label  and  send  3  trade-marks  with  coupon,  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  -~  ~~ 

We  will  at  once  send  you  the  Sugar  Shell— one  to  a  family      //  ^  ^.         -       „_  » 
on  this  special  offer  and  tell  you  how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  com-       f/    E.  Myers  Lye  CO.,  SI.  I^IUS.  WIW. 
plete  set  of  this  beautiful  silverware  absolutely  free—  Premium  Department  60 

sufficient  to  last  a  lifetime.  ^  r  Enclosed  find  3"MerryWar"trade-marks.  Send 

E<vn  CaIa  ri70i»i7i»rhoi»l» '/  me,  absolutely  free.prepaid.V/m.Rogers&Son 
tor  Sdie  t very Wliere  the M,or<<i "MERRY WAR"  OakbesignSugarSheflandHstoffullsettomatch. 
andtlie  picture  of  hog  on  the  label.  f/ 

At  grocers',  druggists',  and  feed  dealers'— 10c  a      /j  Name  

can.   If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  will  see  V 

that  you  are  supplied  at  $1.20  per  dozen  cans,  all     /y  Postoffice  

charges  prepaid,  and  if  requested  we  will  take       ^  f 
off  3  trade-marks  and  send  Sugar  Shell  as  off  ere-" 
also  full  particulars  for  obtaining  full  set  free.  . 
E.  Myers  lyc  Co.,St.  I.OUis,MO.      //  Dealer's  Name 


charges  prepaid,  and  It  requestea  we  win  laKu      * '„  „  „   State  

°fJ^,':jlf„;'^SS^ro'btfn1nS  //  ''  wri?e"yiur  own  and  dealer's  name  and  address  plainly. 

//    Dealer's  Address  . 


Premium  Department  60 
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Big  Ben 

At  Home 
On  the  Farm 

In  your  room,  or  son's, 
or  beside  the  hired  man's 
bed.  It's  all  the  same  to 
Big  Ben  for  he's  right  at 
home.  He  knows  it's  his 
business  to  be  first  one  up 
and  to  wake  the  others  in 
time  for  morning  chores. 

Leave  it  to  him  to  rouse 
the  heavy  sleepers— men 
who  work  long  hard  days 
and  sleeplike logsatnight. 

He's  at  home  on  the  farm  and 
earns  his  keep  the  very  first 
day,  same  as  he's  doing  on 
thousands  of  farms. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  him,  a 
money  order  addressed  to  his 
makers,  Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illi- 
nois, will  bring  him  postpaid. 
S2.50  in  the  States — in  Canada, 

$3.00.  (292) 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!^'^'^^ 

^  4^  m  Buys  the  New  Butter-  i 
2|k  Jl  fly  Jr.  No.  S.  l^ightrunnin 
^9  easy  cleaning?,  close  Bki 

~  ^B^l  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
^^^^^^a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qua 

fier  hour.  Made  a)eo  in  four  
arffer  uizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  here 

30  Days' Free  yrial  J^«jn^i';„1^„t^{ 

It  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brinire  Free  cat* 
BloK.  f  i'der  and  •'direct-from-factory".qffer 


Buy  from  tho  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

i>LBAUGH -DOVER  CO. 
22SB  Marahall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


cially  those  mineral  elements  helping 
to  constitute  the  grain;  therefore  if  the 
soil  is  poor  in  such  elements,  these 
should  be  supplied  before  the  seed  is 
sown,  or  else  the  crop  may  be  lacking 
in  quantity  or  quality.'' 


Tilling  Machine  to  In- 
crease Wheat  Yield 

An  English  preacher,  Rev.  E.  Sceley, 
has  invented  a  machine  for  cultivating 
wheat.  In  his  own  words  it  is  designed 
"to  assist  the  tillering  of  wheat."  By 
hand  labor  at  drawing  soil  around  the 
young  wheat  plant  the  stooling  has 
been  increased  so  that  it  has  yielded  as 
much  as  300-fold.  The  work  of  the 
tiller  is  thus  described: 

"The  first  stage,  consisting  of  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  a  manner  especially 
adapted  for  the  method  of  cultivation 
by  assisted  tillering.  The  machine  has 
small  moulders  in  front  of  the  seeding 
apparatus  with  which  it  makes  small 
furrows  and  immediately  puts  the  seed 
into  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  each 
of  these  furrows  at  wider  intervals 
than  is. usual  in  farm  cultivation.  Gen- 
erally a  distance  of  about  3  to  4  inches 
apart  may  be  found  suitable.  As  the 
machine  moves  on  a  little  more  soil 
naturally  falls  in  and  the  seeds  are 
naturally  in  a  position  favorable  to 
early  growth,  especially  when  some 
rain  falls,  dampening  the  grains  and 
stacking  tlie  soil  around  them.  The 
machine  is  provided  with  several  gears; 
in  the  tillering  process  for  wheat  and 
barley,  sowing  is  effected  at  about  4 
grains  per  foot  and  about  2  pecks  per 
acre,  but  in  spring  sowing,  or  un- 
der fertile  conditions,  the  gear  is  ad- 
justed for  a  larger  quantity.  A  regu- 
lating screw  is  provided  in  order  to  ad- 
just the  bo.x  position  and  pressure  ap- 
paratus is  also  provided  for  use  when 
rather  heavy  soils  are  being  worked. 
When  the  plants  have  grown  suffi- 
ciently to  show  from  3  to  5  inches  of 
the  third  blade,  or  as  soon  afterwards 
as  the  weather  is  suitable,  the  second 
stage  of  operations  with  the  tillerer 
can  be  undertaken.  The  seeding  coul- 
ters and  their  accompanying  mould- 
ers are  removed  and  a  first  set  of  forks 
is  attached,  having  curved  ends  turned 
towards  the  back  of  the  machine.  The 
tillerer  is  then  driven  steadily  along 
the  lines  with  the  forks  pressing  upon 
the  ridges  of  the  soil  between  the  fur- 
rows, the  pressure  having  been  so  reg- 
ulated as  to  lower  the  soil  about  half 
way  down  to  the  old  surface  of  the 
ground,  scattering  the  soil  into  the  fur- 
rows on  each  side  upon  the  roots  of  the 
small  plants.  The  plants  are  then 
allowed  to  grow  another  three  or  four 
blades,  by  which  time  they  should  be 
well  above  what  remains  of  the  fur- 
rows. They  are  then  ready  for  the 
third  stage.  This  consists  of  removing 
the  first  set  of  forks  and  using  instead 
a  second  set  so  shaped  that  when  used 
as  before  with  perhaps  rather  more 
pressure,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  ridges  are  brought  down 
to  the  old  level  of  the  ground,  the  fur- 
rows being  also  filled  up  to  a  simi- 
lar level,  thus  leaving  the  ground  fairly 
flat.  Since  with  the  proper  use  of  the 
tillerer  much  more  productive  plants 
are  produced,  with  generally  larger 
grain,  there  is  necessarily  more  demand 
upon  the  soil  for  plant  food  and  espe- 


CUTTING  ALFALFA  FOR  SEED 

Where  the  season  is  long  enough  for 
the  third  crop  to  make,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  the  third  crop  for  seed.  This 
enables  you  to  get  two  good  crops  of 
lay,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  there  are  fewer 
weeds  in  the  third  crop. 

The  yield  per  acre  for  alfalfa  seed 
varies  according  to  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  Alfalfa  makes  from  2  to 
15  bushels  per  acre.  The  normal  yield 
in  seed  regions  is  from  4  to  8  bushels. 
Of  course,  good  fertile  land  will  make 
more  than  poor  land. 

.Mfalfa  should  be  cut  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  seeds  are  hard, 
but  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  shell.  At 
this  stage  the  majority  of  the  seed 
pods  are  turning  brown,  and  the  seed 
is  sufficiently  developed.  Frequently 
the  cutting  can  be  made  into  windrows 
after  2  hours  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and 
in  2  or  3  hours  more  it  can  be  made 
into  cocks.  It  should  then  stand  from 
24  to  48  hours,  according  to  the  weather, 
and  then  should  be  stacked  into  ricks, 
provided  it  is  well  cured.  If  it  is  not 
well  cured  it  may  heat  enough  to  in- 
sure the  seed.  If  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ricks  for  about  30  days,  until 
thoroughly  dried  out,  it  threshes  much 
easier.  In  western  Kansas  many  seed 
men  cut  their  seed  crop  of  alfalfa  with  a 
selfbindcr  and  put  it  into  shocks  the 
same  day  and  thresh  them  out  in  10 
days  after  cutting.  When  the  hay  is  \ 
stacked  it  should  be  sufficiently  dry 
so  that  the  seed  will  not  be  injured 
by  heating. 

When  cutting  alfalfa  for  hay,  it  is 
best  to  cut  when  the  new  growth  be- 
gins  to  come  out  from  the  crown.  As 
a  rule  the  new  growth  begins  to  come 
on  when  about  one-tenth  of  the  crop 
is  in  bloom. — M.  A.  Beeson,  Okla-  i 
homa. 


TO  MEASURE  HAY 

From  450  to  500  cubic  feet  of  hay  is 
roughly  estimated  as  a  ton.  If  the  hay 
is  well  packed  use  the  smaller  figure, 
but  if  fairly  loose  use  the  larger.  Meas- 
ure the  length,  width  and  height  of  the 
hay  very  carefully;  then  calculate  the 
volume  by  multiplying  these  3  figures 
together  and  dividing  the  product  by 
one  of  the  above  numbers.  The  result 
thus  obtained  represents  the  number  of 
tons  of  hay. 


.\t  a  recent  motor  plow  demonstra- 
tion in  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  the  cost  of 
plowing  was  carefully  figured  and 
of  labor  cost  at  the  rate  of  $9.73  an 
acre. 

Among  other  things,  cement  is  right 
here  to  make  the  concrete  and  relieve 
the  farmer  from  dread  of  fire,  waste  of 
rats,  some  diseases  of  hogs  (by  mak- 
ing a  sanitary  feeding  floor),  and  loss 
of  religion  when  the  wagon  wheels 
sink  hub-deep  in  roads  which  should  be 
concreted. 

Want  to  make  a  triple-play  all  by 
yourself?  Say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in 
American  Farming."  It  will  please 
the  advertiser,  secure  you  prompt  serv- 
ice and  give  us  our  due. 

All  hoed  crop  land  for  spring  grain 
should  be  plowed  or  cultivated  in  the 
fall  and  all  sod  land  intended  for  grain 
should  be  shallow  plowed  immediately 
after  the  hay  has  been  taken  off,  worked 
thoroughly  and  plowed  again  in  the 
fall  as  deeply  as  the  surface  productive 
soil  will  allow. 
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Profitable  Tobacco  Growing 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 
Jrying  shed,  which  is  an  immense  struc- 
ure.    The  boards  are  left  with  cracks 
between  them  to  allow  the  free  en- 
rance  of  air. 

rhe  ventilation  has  to  be  very  carefully 
ittended  to,  as  any  neglect  in  this  re- 
spect may  ruin  a  large  part  of  the  crop. 

Sweating  of  the  plants  is  always  dan- 
gerous, if  it  extends  to  the  point  where 
tungus  diseases  appear. 

Mr.  Schnell  says  that  he  considers  a 
fair  yield  to  be  1,700  pounds  of  dry  to- 
bacco per  acre.  For  this  he  gets  frorn 
10  to  13  cents  per  pound.  "One  year," 
said  he,  "I  sold  my  crop  at  $240  per 
acre.  First  and  last  I  have  found  the 
growing  of  tobacco  very  profitable. 
But  if  a  man  wants  to  grow  tobacco 
successfully,  he  must  continue  to  grow 
It  for  a  long  series  of  years  and  learn 
how  by  experience.  And  he  must  also 
fertilize  heavily  or  he  will  run  down 
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his  land  and  peter  out  with  his  tobacco- 
growing." 


PROTECTING  TREES  FROM 
RODENTS 

The  damage  to  trees,  particularly  in 
young  orchards  from  gnawing  by  rab- 
bits and  mice  during  the  winter  time 
is  very  great.  Last  winter  in  particular 
there  Was  an  unusual  abundance  of  field 
mice.  When  the  snow  thawed  from 
meadows  the  burrows  of  mice  could  be 
seen  extending  in  all  directions.  Many 
young  trees  planted  in  sod  or  where 
manure  or  mulch  came  closely  around 
their  bases  were  completely  girdled  by 
these  animals.  As  a  precautionary 
measure  litter  of  all  kinds  should  be 
removed  from  around  the  trunks  of 
young  trees.  To  throw  a  6-inch  mound 
of  earth  about  the  trunks  is  also  a  good 
plan.  This  protection  of  earth  also 
safeguards  to  a  certain  extent  against 
winter  injury. 
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One  does  not  want  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  however,  and 'remove  all  cov- 
ering from  off  the  young  tree  roots. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  a  certain 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  or  on  the 
soil  will  often  protect  the  trees  from 
injury  during  a  hard  winter. 

Rabbits  are  always  present  and  the 
possibility  of  injuries  should  be  guarded 
against.  One  of  the  ways  to  prevent 
the  rabbits  from  gnawing  is  to  protect 
the  trees  with  some  form  of  tree  pro- 
tector. This  may  either  be  a  cylinder 
of  fine-meshed  woven  wire  or  wood  ve- 
neer. In  some  neighborhoods  it  is  the 
practice  to  wind  the  trunks  of  trees 
with  cloth.— W.  P. 


Attend  to  mulching  the  strawberry 
bed  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes. 
A  light  cover  of  well  rotted  straw  is 
desirable. 

Apples  should  always  be  cooled  after 
picking. 


HOLLYWOOD 


The  Ideal  Country  Car 


This  new  Paige — the  five-passenger 
"Six-36" — was  introduced  only  last  June. 
Yet  —  so  immediate  and  universal  the 
popular  endorsement  of  it — this  light, 
six-cylinder,  five-passenger  car  with  all 
the  Paige  Super-Quality  and  Paige  Power 
and  Paige  Luxury  for  $1095 — that  it  has 
already  been  proclaimed  "The  Ideal 
Country  Car." 

To  begin  with,  the  Paige  Light 
•'Six-36"  is  actually  light.  It  weighs 
only  2800  pounds.  That  means  economy 
in  tires  and  in  operating  expense. 

It  has  a  wonderfully  powerful  and 
flexible  Paige  motor.  It  has  power  for 
hills  and  roads  of  sand  or  clay.  It  "p' cks 


up"  quickly.  It  has  amazing  ease  of 
control.  It  clings  to  the  road.  And  it 
has  all  the  Paige  Marvel  of  Easy  Riding. 

The  Paige  Light  "Six-36"  is  every 
inch  a  Paige.  It  has  all  the  unequalled 
combination  of  highest  -  grade  Paige 
features.  It  has  the  electrical  lighting 
and  starting  system;  the  ignition,  car- 
buretion  and  lubrication  systems;  the 
elegance,  beauty  and  comfort,  the  qual- 
ity and  character  which  have  made  Paige 
cars  supreme. 

This  magnificent  Paige  Light  "Six-36" 
is,  in  a  word,  a  further  confirmation  of 
the  nation's  verdict — "The  Standard  of 
Value  and  Quality." 


no95 


f.o.b.  Detroit 


If  you  require  a  seven-passenger  car  you  must  see 
the  sumptuous  Paige  Fairfield  "Six-46" — $1295 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

235  McKinstry  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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FARMERS 

SHOOTING 
CLUBS 


Provide  just  the  fun 
the  farmer  needs.  Be  sociable. 
Invite  the  neighbors  to  a  trapshoot 
in  the  meadow.  Find  out  who  is  the 
best  shot.  Meet  once  a  week  in 
winter — once  a  month  in  summer, 
and  soon  all  will  be  good  shots. 


HAND  TRAP 

throws  clay  targets  40  to  75  yards 
just  like  flying  ducks  or  quail. 

Great  practice  for  hunters.  Fun 
for  everybody.  Let  the  women  try. 
They  ought  to  know  how. 

The  Hand  Trap  costs  only  I4.00 
at  your  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid 
by  us.  Write  for  free  Hand  Trap 
Booklet  No.S  458,  also  "The  Sport 
Alluring"  (men)  and  "Diana  of  the 
Traps"  (women). 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

EiUblithed  1802  Wilmington.  DeL 


[let  a  Sure  JoblfS^ 


with  big  pay, steady  work.short 
hours,  regular  vacations,  rapid 
advance.  Thousands  of  positions 
now  open  with  Uncle  Sam.  I  will  pre- 
pare you  in  a  short  time  at  small  cost. 
This  Book  Shows  You  How 

Write  immpdialclyfoi' Fro*  book  U.  1'.  K60. 
Speei>lKuarnnIc«d  offcrif  vnu  wntuTODA  Y 
EARL  HOPKINS,  Wthlnalon,  D.  C 


t  posmofs 


Get  This  FREE 

"•"•M"  '-  •  Masnificent 

BUSH 

MotorCar 

And  the  Agency  for  Your  Territory 

Get  a  Car  Free  and  qualify  to  make  $3000 
to  $5000  a  year  and  up  in  the  Automobile  Busi- 
ness. A  Postal  brings  full  details  of  this  great 
Free  Auto  Offer.  Write  quick  —  before  your 
territory  is  taken.  Address  me  like  this— I.  H* 
Bush,  President, 

BUSH  MOTOR  COLLEGE,  Inc. 

DEPT.  loss—  BUSH  BUILDING 

Meitb  Clark  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ills. 


Figure  6.  New  casing  worn  almost  thru 
fabric  by  saTage  bralung. 


Figure  7.  Bead  of  clincher  casing  brolieD 
by  running  flat. 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Some  Further  Advice  on  the  Care  and  Repair  of  Tires 

By  Richard  A.  Leav^ell,  Iowa  State  College.  Ames 

(This  is  the  second  half  of  Mr.  Leavell's  tire  discussion  and  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  eleven 
articles  which  he  is  writing  exclusively  for    Aubucan  Farming.) 


In  last  month's  article  I  pointed  out 
that  under-inflation  and  overloading 
will  result  in  greatly  shortening  of  the 
life  of  motor  car  tires  and  will  multiply 
tire  troubles 
many  fold.  If 
the  motorist 
will  use  a  rea- 
sonable amount 
of  judgment 
in  the  way  he 
drives  his  car 
and  cares  for 
his  tires  he 
can  increase 
the  mileage 
greatly  and 
reduce  the 
amount  of 
trouble  he  suf- 
fers on  the  road  to  a  marked  extent. 

Sudden  application  of  the  brakes  so 
lightly  that  the  wheels  were  locked 
and  caused  the  tires  to  slide  on  the 
pavement  caused  the  damage  to  the 
tire  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  surface  of 
the  road  has  ground  through  the  tread 
and  three  layers  of  the  fabric  and  the 
casing  which  has  seen  only  50  miles 
of  service  is  ruined.  Tests  have  shown 
that  a  car  can  be  stopped  more  quickly 
with  a  pressure  on  the  brakes  just  a 
little  less  than  that  required  to  lock  the 
wheels.  On  many  cars  the  brakes  are 
not  so  adjusted  that  both  rear  wheels 


MEN  WANTED 


,  LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
f  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  ?75  to  JIW 
[)er  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  You  do  the  real  work  in  machmo 
Bhop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free, 
f  oiTf  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
K  KEiCi  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 
Bchool  in  world.  Send  name  today.  Address 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL 
1185  East 
I  ISA  Street. 
'Kansas  Cit7> 
Missouri. 


FREE  FREE  FREE  THIS  COEY  CAR 

Our  $100.00  practical  course  and  agency  for  this  cup  win- 
ning car  to  first  50  who  answer.    A  postal  ^ 
brings  full  particulars.      Quick    action,  l 
Secure  territory.    COEY  SCHOOL  OF  M0T0RIN8  ^ 

2028  Wabash  Av*.  Chicago,  III. 


Richard  .\.  LeaveU 


Figure  9.  Loose 
tread.  Effect  of  neg- 
lected injuries  or  of 
oil. 


FiKure  8.    Tube  ruined  by  running  tire  flat. 

receive  the  same  amount  of  braking. 
Grease  on  one  band,  even  if  there  be 
an  equalizer  in  the  system  of  rods  op- 
erating the  brakes,  may  cause  one 
brake  to  be  inefiective,  while  the  other 
locks  the  wheels.  Starting  out  too  sud- 
denly from  a  standstill  or  a  grabbing 
clutch  is  also  injurious  to  tires.  (The 
July  issue  of  American  Farming  ex- 
plains the  method  of  adjusting  brakes.) 

If  a  puncture  comes  when  they  are 
only  a  short  distance  from  home  or 
from  a  garage  where  repairs  can  be 
made  or  free  air  obtained,  many  mo- 


torists do  not  hesitate  to  run  the  car 
on  a  fiat  tire.  This  causes  excessive 
grinding  and  pound- 
ing of  the  casing 
over  the  edges  of 
the  rim,  and  regard- 
less of  the  type  of 
tire  is  injurious,  be- 
cause it  breaks  down 
and  causes  separa- 
tion of  the  fabric. 
The  casing  may 
creep  on  the  rim 
and  tear  the  inner 
tube  in  half.  In  the 
case  of  plain  clincher 
casings,  which  are 
held  in  place  by  the 
spreader  on  the 
valve  stem,  break- 
age of  the  beads, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  7 
often  results.  Fig. 
8  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inner 
tube  removed  from 
a  casing  which  the  owner  had  driven 
flat  a  couple  of  miles  because  he  was 
in  a  hurry  to  get  home  to  dinner.  The 
inner  tube  was  probably  worth  more 
than  the  two  minutes'  time  he  would 
have  needed  to  remove  the  casing  and 
tube.  The  damage  to  the  casing  was 
not  apparent  from  an  examination  of 
the  outside,  but  two  weeks  later  a  large 
blow-out  occurred  and  when  he  took 
the  casing  back  to  the  manufacturer 
for  adjustment  they  told  him  it  had 
lieen  bruised  and  rim  cut,  due  to  his 
carelessness.  It  is  better  to  remove  a 
flat  tire  and  drive  slowly  on  the  rim 
than  to  take  the  almost  certain  con- 
consequences  of 
driving  it  with- 
out air. 

Neglected  in- 
juries  in  the 
tread  of  a  casing 
permit  sand  and 
water  to  enter 
and  soon  the  fa- 
bric  is   decaying  ,^   c  ^ 

A      fU^  I'igrure  10.  Section  cut 

ana      ine      ireaa   throuKh  casing  shoning; 
coming     loose,    tread  loosened  by  action 
Great  boils  will 
form    along  the 

side  walls.  (It  is  well  to  lance  the 
edge  of  a  boil  at  the  point  nearest  to 
the  rim.)  Oil  from  the  garage  floor, 
if  the  tires  are  allowed  to  stand  in  it, 
will  also  cause  loosening  of  the  tread. 
Oils  should  be  removed  at  once  with 


Figures  12  and  13.    Illustrations  of  rut  wear. 
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gasoline  and  a  piece  of  cloth.  If  it  once  soaks 
into  the  rubber  it  cannot  be  removed  and  the 
softened„.tread  will  not  res.st  the  wear  of  the 


road  Fig.  9  shows  a  tread  loosened  by  sand 
and  water.  Fig.  10  shows  a  piece  out  of  a 
casing  which   had  been  soaked  with  oil  from 


the  garage  floor. 

If   the    front   wheels    of   a   car   are    out  ot 
alienment  the  rubber  will  be  scoured  from  the 
tiris  just   as  if   ground   off  against  an  emery 
■'  wheel,  Fig.  11.    It  will 

often  acquire  a  rough 


rignre  11.  Efifect 
of  misaliKnmeiit  of 
wheels. 


appearance.  First  there 
will  be  a  flat  surface 
worn  on  the  tread 
where  it  was  molded 
round,  soon  the  fabric 
will  be  exposed.  With 
the  wheels  of  a  car  out 
of  alignment  the  wear 
on  the  front  tires  in 
two  or  three  hundred 
miles  may  expose  the 
fabric  and  the  casing 
will  be  worth  very  lit- 
tle. The  August  issue 
of  American  Farming 
contains  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  method 
of  testing  the  alignment 
of  the  wheels  of  the 
car.  Probably  one  car 
in  ten  which  has  been 
on  the  road  for  two 
years  has  the  front 
wheels  sufiiciently  out 
of  line  to  affect  the 
steering  to  a  noticeable 


extent,  and  one  out  of  fifteen  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  unnecessary 
wear  on  the  tires. 

Driving  in  ruts  is  very  hard  on  tires,  as  it 
removes  the  rubber  from  the  side  walls,  as 
shown  in  Fig.s  12  and  13.  As  soon  as  the 
rubber,  which  is  necessarily  thin,  that  it  may 
not  affect  the  resiliency  of  the  tire,  has  been 
ground  off  by  the  sides  of  the  dry  or  frozen 
ruts,  the  fabric  is  exposed  to  the  injurious  ac- 
tion of  water  and  sand. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  effect  of  a  set  of  tire  chains 
on  the  casing  when  not  properly  applied.  They 
were  applied  so  tightly  that  they  could  not  creep 
and  distribute  their  wear  over  the  entire  tread. 
Occasionally  a  motorist  makes  the  serious  mis- 
take of  lashing  the  chains  fast  to  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel.  Chains  should  be  used  only 
when  necessary  and  should  be  removed  again 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  less  injurious 
when  used  on  soft  roads  than  on  hard  surfaces 
and  on  city  pavements,  because  they  must  be 
forced  into  the  surface  of  the  road  or  of  the 
tire.  The  continuous  use  of  chains  when  neces- 
sary does  not  injure  the  tire  as  much  as  one 
simple  skid;  in  other  words,  one  skid  will 
stretch  the  fabric,  wear  the  rubber  and  render 
liable  a  blowout,  while  on  the  other  hand,  tire 
chains,  when  prop- 

e  r  1  y   applied,  are 

free  to   creep  and 

are  continually 

changing  their  posi- 
tion on  the  tire. 
A  few  words  with 

reference     to  the 

merits   of  non-skid 

casings  may  be  in 

order  at  this  time. 

For  hard  gravel  and 

macadam  roads  and 

for  slippery  pave- 
ments   the  rubber 

projections   on  the 

casings    dig  down 

to  the  solid  surface 

and   secure   a  grip 

which  makes  skid- 
ding    much  less 

likely.      For  clay 

roads  smooth  tires 

answer  the  purpose 

pretty  well  as  long 

as    the    roads  are 

dry.      When  they 

are    wet  progress 

without  the  use  of 

anti-skid  devices  is 

very  difficult,  if  at 

all  possible.  A  non- 
skid    tire    is  more 

liable   to  injury 

from  chains  than  a 

smooth  one  and  if 
a  non-skid  tire  spins 
in  the   mud,   it  is 


Flgnire  14.  Effect  of 
improper  application  of 
tire  diains. 

more  liable  to  have  the  rubber  projections  or 
even  sections  of  the  tread  torn  loose. 

Improper  fitting  of  the  tube  into  the  casing 
is  sometimes  the  cause  of  trouble  after  the 
tire  has  been  inflated  and  in  some  cases  driven 
for  a  considerable  distance.  A  c^ircless  motor- 
ist will  often  ruin  a  tube  by  wrinkling  it  when 
it  is  placed  in  the  casing.  It  is  also  easy 
to  overdo  the  matter  of  putting  talc  or 
French  chalk  in  the  casing.  Using  too  much 
chalk  causes  caking  and  holes  to  form  in  the 
tube.  The  excess  should  be  removed  before 
the  tube  is  inserted.  It  is  better  to  carry  each 
tube  in  a  separate  cloth  sack  in  which  has  bef.n 
dusted  a  small  amount  of  powdered  chalk  or 
mica. 

In  the  winter  when  the  car  is  out  of  use 
it  is  better  to  inflate  the  spare  tubes  and  hang 
them  up  to  prevent  cracking  of  the  edges  where 
they  are  folded. 


[the  Difference  Is  In 
Special  nation 


THE  TEST  OF  A  TIRE 
is  the  mileage  it  yields.  Fire- 
stone Tires  yield  "Most  Miles" 
per    Dollar"  because  they 
are  the  product  oi  the 
highest  degree  of 
specialization. 


You 
are  familiar 
with  the  quality 
advantages  of  Fire- 
stone Specialization. 
Extra  rubber  and  fabric, 
the  two -cure  process  of 
building,  the  added  inspec- 
tions—all of  which  account  for 
the  multiplied  mileaee. 
Tremendous  volume  and  Firestone 
distribution  cut  cost.    You  reap  the 
benefit  in  these  low  prices. 
Send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer  and 
the  name  and  make  of  your  tires  and 
we  will  send  you  one 

CementlessTube  Patch  Free 

Also  our  new  book  of  Tire  Saving  Helps, 
"MUeage  Talks."   No.32  . 

Firestone  Tire  &  RubberCompany 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire 
and  Rim  Makers" 
AkraD,O..Branchnand  Dealen  EverTwhere 

Pneumatic  Tires.  Truck  Tires.  Pleas- 
ure Electric  Tires,  Carriage  Tires. 
Uotorcycle  Tires.  Fire  Apparatus 
Tires,  Rims,  Tire  Acces- 
sories, etc 


Fireitone  Net  Price*  to  Car  Owneri 


Case 
Roand 
Tread 

Caw 

Noo- 
Skid 

Grey 
Tnbe 

Red 
Tube 

30x3 

$  9.40 

$10.55 

$2.20 

$2.50 

30x3'/^ 

11.90 

13J5 

2.60 

2.90 
3.05 

32x3  J4 

13.75 

15.40 

2.70 

34x4 

19.90 

2230 

3.90 

4.40 

34x45^ 

27  JO 

30.55 

4.80 

5.40 

36x4  j4 

28.70 

32.15 

5.00 

5.65 

37x5 

35.55 

39.80 

5.95 

6.70 

lre$tone 


21  JEWEL yIIr  GOLD  FILLED  RAILROADltnifCH  S5.93 

^1   W  k       ■■^J^,SiS^!!^'^SlSi-»L-T        Tleg"  ntr^^        model,  21  jowel  itemped  on  movement;  25  yeu 

-  FederalGuarantdBltamped  in  ca.e;  Legal  binding  written  Ga»ran- 

tea  Bent  with  each  watch,  all  tlmed.tesled  &  regulated  ready  to  wear. 

,  A  Millionaire's  Watch  All  Can  Afford 

iSSSWSlWHSSSSBW^    Worth  «25  to  anyone  who  reqaire.  an  at'O'"*''?. »°™"*?fc*'XVfIfdM 


BlK.il bargain .,.roir«.a.  U.  u.  •..a  li  CO.  D.  by  Inmnd  fa,..l  Po't-  P'T  '/^.m^WATCH  CO    DKraTioG     CHIMflO.  lU. 
pOianleeilM  money  tefundei.  OM.t  today,  madoa  opea  teoo  or  huntbn  ttyto.  ABHOLP  WATCH  CU..  UTi-  wv»to 

10  Cents 

'KEROSENE 


WRITE  — 

We  have  published  a  valuabU  cata- 
logue and  lesson  on  Automobile  Driving 
and  Repa'u'ing.  If  you  want  to  learn  the 
automobile  business,  we  will  send  a  copy 
FREE. 

We  train  Repairmen,  Chauffeurs,  Den.on- 
stators,  Garage  Managers  and  Automobile 
Salesmen. 

Courses  include  Acetylene  Weldmg,  Vul- 
caniiing.  Electric  Starting  Systems. 

TUITION  RATES 
Complete  Unlimited  Course  $65:  special 
courses  $50  to  $150.   lowtst  tultlOD  rites. 
Write  for  full  information  today. 

GREER  COLLEGE  OF  MOTORING 
1519  Wabash  htm      Room  204  CHICtEO 


worth  of  I 
common 
ordinary 

or  Coal  Oil  will  keep  this 
lamp  in  operation  for  60 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

300  Candle  Power 

of  the  finest,  whitest  and  most 
effieieni  ligM  ever  known,  Nothine  to 
wear  out  or  get  out  of  order.  Abso- 
lute   satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AGENTS  MAKE  $25 

per  weeic  in  their  spare  time.  You 
can  do  the  same.  Send  for  our 
oirerwhileyourterritory  is  open. 

KNIGHT  UGHT  CO. 
358  W.  Superior  St. ,  CHICAG9 
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Guaran- 
feed  la 
Years 


Only  ^2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay 

If  you  need  a  typewriter,  here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  get  one  direct  from  the  factory 
for  less  than  half  usual  prices  and  on  terms  so 
easy  you  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  Think  of  it! 
Only  S2  brings  you  one  of  our  brand  new,  latest 
"visible"  model  CHICAGO  typewriters  to  nee 
in  your  home,  store  or  office  on 

10  Days  FREE  Trial 

Write  all  the  letters  you  want  to  on  it.  keep 
it  full  10  days  before  you  decide.  Sec  for  your- 
self that  this  machine  will  do  all  that  any  hun- 
dred dollar  machine  will  do  and  more.  Note  the 
interchangeable  steel  type  wheel,  eraser  plate, 
envelope  addressing  plate,  and  many  other  ex- 
clusive features.  It  pleased,  pay  only  $3  a  month 
until  machine  is  paid  for.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  You  take  no  risk 
whatever.  Every  machine  GUARANTEEO  FOR  10  TUBS. 

CDCC  LEATHERETTE  CARRYING  CASE 

rnbC  We  have  a  hmiud  nnmbcr  of  handsomo 
^mmm^^s  leatherette  carrj'ing  cimea  with  tine  t>ra-.-a 
trimminis  (worth  $B)  which  wo  will  nive  to  those  who 
order  promptly.  It  you  want  the  finest  typewriter  out- 
fit von  ever  »aw-a  10  year  Kuaranteed  machine.  Una 
rafle  and  complete  instruction  book,  all  for  only  S2doWD. 
write  for  c.italok-uo  folder  today. 

CALESBURC  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 
□  apartment  896  Calesburg,  Illinois 


You  can  now 
gret  our  1916  »■>«- 
firot'edsihoe.  Water-proof 
-rain-proof — snow- proof — 

F'^  uncture-proof.  Save550worth 
ordinary  shoes— protect  you  from 
^colds,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  pneumonia. 

Racine  Aluminum  Shoes 

keep  your  feet  warm  and  dry  anywhere. 
Positively  the  most  comfortable  shoe  you 
ever  wore.   No  metal  can  touch  you. 
Made  in  every  height  from  6  to  1 6  inches.  Every 
size  from  1  to  1:1.   Boys'  fihoes  as  well  as  men's. 
'  Prices  surprisingly  low. 

G<*t  our  try-on,  money -back  proposition.  Money 
I  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied.  Write  today  for  illustrated  free 
book,  "Aluminum  the  Sole  of 
Health."  Address 
Radne  AlaminiUD 

Shoe  Co. 
74   12fh  Street 
lUcinc,  Wit. 


A  Farm  House  Beautiful 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

pVERYONE  needs  a  lock-box  for  valuable  papers.  Here's 
^  iust  what  you  naot.  It  ia  a  bandsome,  black,  eboDy- 
finisbed  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  o'A  inches  in  width  by 
2H  inches  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  cover  fitted  with 
spring  lock  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thing  for  filmg  away 
valuable  papers  and  documents:  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  OFFER — Send  aa  fifty  cent*  for  2  one-year  or  one 
3-year  subscription,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  postpaid. 
Send  early.  Supply  limited. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  Daarborn St.  .Chicago 


NEW  INVENTION 

BRAND  NEW  SELF-HEATINC  IRON* 

Ilakei  aod  Sares  its  cost  every  month.   Saves  mile* 

CoDtaloi   ^^^K  of  walking.    EcoaomicaJ,  eafe,  conve. 
iu  owa     ^^^H  nient.   Used  anywhere.   Clothes  ironed 
better  in  half  the  time.   No  waiting, 
fltopping  to  change  irons.   Klcht  eixe, 
right  shape,  right  weight-  Neat, 
durable.   >o  tanks,  fittings,  hose  nor 
wires  standing  oat  at  sides  or  back 
to  bother.   Cheap  fuel— 1  cent  ordi« 
nary  ironing.  Price  low. 
Sent  anywhere. 
Mot  Bold  in  storea. 


AGENTS 


■  '  ^  ■  I  sure,  easy.   All  year 

'  1^  I        '   '  ■  business.  Pells  lt«cir.  Eiperlenoe 

nnneoeisary.  Every  home  a  prospect.  All  e«n  afTord  Iu 
Even  two  or  three  salea  a  day  gives  $27  to  HO  wenk  profit. 
Easy  sell  SIX  to  a  dozen  a  day.  Send  no  money.  Write  today 
for  description,  selling  plan  bow  to  get  FKEE  S.\MPLE. 
C.BROWN  MFG.  00.   4C?6  Brown  BIdg.  CINCINNATI.  0. 


FREE 


Violin  Outfit 

for  Helling  20  pictures  or 
JiJ  pkiia.  poHt  car<lH  at 
lUc.    Or'ltT  vour  choice. 

GATES  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  J  c  o  Chicago 


All  Or  Any  Part  Of  A 
House  at  WHOLESALE! 


Get  Our  Book  Showing 
150  HOME  PLANS 


No  Matter  Where  You  Live! 

Saf Prompt  Delivery  and 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back! 
We  are  the  largest  "direct-to-con- 

sumer"  building  material  concern  in  the  world. 

Our  low,  wholesale  prices  are 

the  result  of  regular  sales  to  over 
lOO.OOO  home  owners  and  10,000 
contractors,  carpenters  and  bui  Id- 
«rB.   We  Bell  everything  for  build- 
ing.    We  do  not  Btll  throuRh  dt.:alera 
or  agents  but  from  Catalog  only, 
thusrtducinR  expense  to  a  minimum. 
Quality  hiffhest!  Threo  banks  vouch 
for  us.     Don't  pay  retail  figures. 
Get  our  big  156  page  illustrated 
Building  Material  Catalog  and  let 
It  save  money  for  you. Customers 
everywhere;  m.'*ny  near  you.  Lo- 
cal references  it  desired.  Prompt 
shipment   on    large  or  smalt 
orders-  Write  today  for  our 
free  book  of 

5000  Building  Bargains 

Packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  price-making  bar* 
gains.     Everything  at  wholesale.  "Guaran- 
teed Right  Estimates'*  Free  on  request.  Tell 
us  your  needs.  Send  for  this  big  book 

now.    A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 
AUo  write  for  our ''Quality"  Home 
Plan  Book.  Sent  free  for  10c  to  pay 
packing  and  postage.     This  greatest 
plan  book  ever  published  shows  pho- 
,    tos,  floor  plans  and  giv^a  full  specifi- 
cations and  exact  prices.  Write  for  it 
today-NOW! 

^GORDON-VAIV  TINE  CO. 

'  5824  Case  St.,        Davenport,  Iowa 

Established  Half  a  Century 


1W«   1211— All  the  material 
WO.  -l^"     for  this  desirable  I 
B  room  bungalow  with  bath, 
hallway,  etc.,  together  with  I 
complete  plans,  specifications  I 
and  working     ^  ■«  OOO 
d^wings  for     ^l^^^f  | 


il 


Most  hopeful  among  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer's  movements  for  his  own 
uplift  is  his  building  of  farm  houses 
adapted  to  the  country.  The  country 
house  presents  peculiar  problems  of 
its  own.  It  must  be  beautiful  and  com- 
fortably roomy.  It  must  be  modern 
and  yet  convenient  in  serving  best  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  farm  household. 
There  must  be  a  place  for  the  men  to 
wash  up  as  they  come  in  from  the 
fields,  without  tracking  into  the  kitchen 
just  at  the  most  critical  period  of  a 
meal  preparation.  There  must  be  a 
,  sewing  room  or 
quiet  retreat  for 
mamma.  There 
must  be  lots  of 
bedroom  space 
for  the  children, 
and  surely  the 
modern  farm 
house  must  be 
m  o  d  e  r  n  1  y 
equipped  with 
bathroom,  fur- 
nace, water  sys- 
tems, etc. 

So  it  is  not  an 
easy  job  to  find 
an  architect  who  understands  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  a  country  house,  and 
who  appreciates  the  problems  of  the 
farm  household.  When  one  does  find 
a  plan  of  a  modern  farmhouse  useful 
and  beautifully  adapted  to  its  sur- 
rounds at  the  same  time,  he  cannot 
afford  to  pass  over  it  lightly.  And 
here  we  have  one  worthy  of  your  care- 
ful consideration. 

This  farm  house  is  not  expensive.  It 
can  be  built  for  about  ,$3,500,  depend- 
ing on  the  local- 
ity and  varying 
prices  of  ma- 
terials. It  should 
be  a  joy  to  live 
in  when  com- 
plete.  On  the 
first  floor  are 
two  porches,  a 
washroom,  kitch- 
en, pantry,  din- 
ing room,  living 
room,  and  a  ser- 
vant's bedroom. 
On  the  second 
floor    there  are 

five  bedrooms,  each  with  ample  closet 
space,  a  sewing  room  and  a  bath.  The 
basement  is  of  concrete  and  provides 
space  for  a  laundry,  a  vegetable  cellar, 
a  store  room  and  a  furnace  room. 
Everything  is  strictly  modern  and  yet 
there  is  no  gaudy  new-looking  feature 
in  bad  taste. 

Here  is  a  real  country  home,  such  as 
one  would  love  to  live  in  and  adorn, 
Are  you  intending  to  build  that  house 
of  yours  soon?  Then  we  hope  these 
plans  may  furnish  you  ideas  of  value. 
In  home-building,  American  Farming 
desires  to  render  a  maximum  service 
to  its  readers.  You  have  only  to  com- 
mand us  to  secure  any  help  we  can 
give. 


If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  build  up  a 
run-down  farm,  it  is  a  better  thing  to 
prevent  its  running  down. 
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Sell  Your  Old  Hens 

The  old  hens  which  are  unproduct- 
ive are  a  menace  to  the  flock.  They  are 
liable  to  contract  disease,  and  they 
make  no  returns  for  the  food,  space 
and  labor  required  in  caring  for  them. 
Such  stock  should  be  culled  out  fre- 
quently. An  order  for  a  few  fowls 
each  week  or  each  month  can  very 
profitably  be  filled  from  a  flock  of  a 
few  hundred  hens.  If  the  hens  are 
fattened  and  sold  soon  after  they  cease 
to  lay  profitably,  they  will  be  in  much 
better  market  condition  than  later.  Yet 
it  is  not  desirable  to  follow  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  of  selling  all  hens  as  fast  as 
they  cease  to  lay,  or  become  broody, 
or  because  of  their  age.  It  is  rnuch 
better  to  sort  the  birds  on  the  basis  of 
their  vitality  and  their  probable  egg- 
producing  ability.  A  good  general  rule 
to  follow  is  to  cull  out  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  old  hens  during  the  year. 


FATTENING  MARKET  GEESE 
It  requires  about  3  weeks  to  fatten 
a  goose  and  as  they  can  be  brought 
to  the  best  condition  only  once  during 
the  winter,  it  is  wise  to  commence 
heavy  feeding  only  a  short  while  be- 
fore the  expected  time  for  marketing. 
Feed  several  times  daily  what  they 
will  clean  up.  Corn  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  food  for  fattening.  As  soon 
as  they  are  fattened  it  is  best  to  sell, 
as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
up  their  weight.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  fat  specimen  to  shrink  in  a  few 
weeks  to  60  per  cent  or  70  per  cent 
of  its  original  weight.  All  city  mar- 
kets require  a  fat  goose — the  fatter  the 
better.  The  oil  or  fat  is  esteemed  not 
only  as  an  article  of  food,  but  is  also 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  as  well. 

Different  breeds  require  different 
feeds.  The  smaller  and  more  active 
the  breed  the  more  corn  can  be  fed 
safely. 

The  dry  mash  is  the  poultry  keep- 
er's salvation.  It  balances  the  ration 
and  keeps  hens  from  getting  too  fat. 

Grit  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
fowls.  Provide  hens  with  a  box  handy 
at  all  times.  Whether  they  are  con- 
fined or  not,  hens  should  have  access 
to  grit. 

The  male  that  heads  the  breeding 
pen  should  show  constitutional  vigor. 

Feathers  properly  handled  pay  for 
the  picking. 

If  your  fowls  need  a  tonic  add  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  oil  meal  to  the  ration. 

Who  manages  the  poultry  at  your 
house? 

W.  F.  Firk,  Mansfield,  111.,  has  fed 
and  marketed  over  28,000  geese  during 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Firk  is  known  as 
the  "goose  king."  He  also  keeps  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep. 

A  Leghorn  hen  in  the  competition  at 
Hawkesbury  College  in  Australia  laid 
288  eggs  in  the  year. 

To  the  Subscribers  of 
"Poultry  Pointers" 

The  publication  of  "Poultry  Pointers"  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  discontinued. 
American  Farming  has  taken  over  the  unex- 
pired subscriptions  and  will  complete  them  to 
the  date  of  expiration  with  this  publication, 
free  of  cost  to  you. 

American  Farming  devotes  considerable  space 
to  poultry  subjects,  and  once  each  year  issues 
a  special  poultry  number._ 

Nearly_  every  poultry  raiser  is  interested  more 
or  less  in  farming  and  we  feel  confident  that 
you,  our  new  readers,  will  find  information  of 
interest  and  value  within  our  columns. 

You  have  our  hearty  welcome  to  the  Ameri- 
can Farming  family  and  we  trust  you  will 
cofhmunicate  with  us  freely  at  any  and  all  times 
and  call  upon  us  for  any  information  or  serv- 
ice which  we  may  be  able  to  furnish. 


Sensational 
Offer! 


No  Money  In  Advance 


We  offer  you  the  most  sensational,  the 
most  astoundingly  liberal  offer  ever  made  in 
the  history  of  the  Phonograph  business.  We 
will  send  toyou  without  one  penny  in  advance, 

without  one  bit  of  obligation  on  your  part  what- 
soever, this  remarkable  Universal  Phonograph 
—this  startling-  new  invention— this  marvelous 
all  metal  machine  which  is  revolutionizing  the 
talking  machine  world.  Just  10,000  of  these  won- 
derful Phonographs  have  been  set  aside  to  be 
sent  out  on  this  amazing  advertising  offer 
which  is  made  in  order  to  get  a  machine  in  each 
locality  of  the  United  States  immediately. 
Never  before— and  without  doubt  never 


again— will  an  offer  so  liberal  be  made.  Not 
one  cent  in  advance — no  references  asked— 
no  C.  O.  D. — no  delay — no  red  tape — not  even 
your  promise  to  keep  the  machine.  The  cou- 
pon below  is  all  that  is  necessary.  And  with 
this  remarkable  machine  will  be  sent  eight 
splendid  selections — the  regular  65c  double 
disc  Columbia  records.  Play  this  grand 
Universal  in  your  home  with  the  superb  selec- 
tions sent  with  it— give  the  Universal  a  thor- 
ough ten  days'  test  and  then,  if  after  a  thor- 
ough test  and  examination  you  believe  it  to 
be  the  most  remarkable,  the  most  wonderful 
phonograph  you  ever  heard,  simply 


PayOnly¥°lnTenDays 


and  pay  balance  of  our  Special  Limited  Intro- 
ductory Bargain  price  of  $16.50  in  small  monthly 
payments  of  $1.55  each.  If  for  any  reason  you 
do  not  want  to  keep  the  Phonograph  and  records 
simply  return  to  us  within  ten  days  after  re- 
ceipt at  our  expense  and  you  owe  us  nothing 
—without  the  Records  the  Phonograph  fur- 
nished for  only  $13.90. 

Think  what  a  remarkable  Phonograph  this 
one  must  be  in  order  to  stand  such  a  critical 
test  as  this.  Songs,  Speeches,  Instrumental 
Music,  Band  and  Orchestra  Selections,  each 
voice  male  or  female,  each  instrument  brought 
out  in  an  actual  reproduction  exactly  as  the 
original,  not  one  sounder  syllable  blurred  or  in- 


distinct—no  screeching  or  buzzing.  Gorgeous 
Harp  frontispiece  and  all  trimming  beautiful 
silver  effect,  not  one  particle  of  tin  or  wood  in 
its  entire  construction;  base  15  inches  wide  by 
6  inches  high,  UH  inches  deep;  weight  17  lbs; 
has  exclusive  automatic  start  and  stop.  Plays 
ALL  makes  and  sizes  of  disc  records. 

Eight  beautiful  selections- the  regular  65 
cent  double  disc  Columbia  records— will  be  sent 
to  you  on  this  offer.  A  complete  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  famous  selections  will  be  sent 
along  with  the  machine  and  records.  You  have 
the  privilegeof  exchanging  immediately  any  or 
all  of  the  8  selections  sent  to  you  for  those  of 
your  own  choice. 


NO  REFERENCE  ASKED    /  Send  No  Money 

Remember,  no  reference  asked.  On  receipt  of  the  cou-  /  Universal  Phonograph  Co., 
pon  we  simply  ship  the  phonograph  and  records  right  out  /  ij^'.^y  we't  39th  St.,  ChiMgo,  III! 
to  you.  If  you  decide  that  you  want  to  keep  Fhonograph  t  gend  at  once  your  wonderful  new  Univer- 
and  records  send  us  only  $1  within  ten  days  and  pay  the  /  sal  Phonograph  and  8  selections  of  the  reg- 
balance  at  $1.55  a  month  until  you  have  paid  us  our  .  ular  65c  Double  Disc  Columbia  Records.  If 
Special  .Introductory  Bargain  Price  of  only  $16.50.  /  .^k'^t tt^S:  f  ^lll^^s^d  "yr$l  ^J^' /en'ryl 
Otherwise  return  them  Ai  OUK.  Jl.At'JirM&I!..  -    after  arrival.  I  then  agree  to  pay  the  balance 

Do  not  delay  in  this  matter,  bend  coupon  toaay  ^  of  $16.60  in  monthly  payments  of  $1.55  each  until 
then  examine  and  test  this  beautiful,  perfect,  new  paid.    Otherwise  I  will  return  Phonograph  and 

Universal  Phonograph  in  your  home  on  this  liberal    /    records  to  you  at  your  expense. 
No  Money  In  Advance  offer.  This  offer  is  limit-  ' 

ed- immediate  action  is   necessary— mail  the  ^  ^^^^  

coupon  today.  . 

UNIVERSAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  / 
133-37  West  39th  St.,  Chicago,  III.    /  ' 


Address  ...A.  F. 


TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 


The  Resurrection  Plant  ^ 

Mentioned  in  (he  Bible  as  "Rose  of  Jerlcbo" 


tn  Dry  St»t» 


These  rare  and  oarions  planti 
grow  and  stay  green  br  plaoini 
them  in  water;  will  also  grow  in 
light  drained  soil.  When  taken  out 
of  water  they  dry  and  curl  up  and 
goto  sleep.  They  will  keep  in  thl» 
state  for  years  and  reawaken  dlraot 
ly  opon  being  put  into  water.  It'* 
an  interestiag  and  pretty  hooM 
plant;  grows  in  water  If  not  allowed 
to  freeze.  To  grow  It.  simply  pla<W 
the  whole  plant  In  water;  It  will 
open  up  and  begin  to  grow  In  abo«l 
twenty  minutes;  after  that  slmplf 
keep  the  roots  In  water,  ohang*  iM 
water  every  four  or  Ave  days. 


,.<n  Qrovytng  StatO 

r>ni!  jpRii-w  mfPiTR.  lend  n«!  only  25  Cent'  to  Day  for  one  l-vear  subscription  to  oar  practical,  helpful  and  entertain 
PngfarS  and  home  malaziSeand^wrwiM  TWO  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  entirely  FREE. 

AMERICAN  FARMING.  537  So.  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


FANCY  TEA  APRON 


T 


With  American  Farmiag 

ifflS  DESIGN  IS  THE 
very  latest.    A  beautiful 
conventional  but  terfly 
pattern,  stamped  on  fine  quality 
White  Lawn,  with  enough 
material  for  strings.   This  Tea 
Apron  given  free  with  one  new  or 
renewal  yearly  subscription  to 
American  Farming  at  25  eta, 
American  Farming,  537S  Dearborn  S<.,Ch)cago 


IDWERLOVERS'UMm! 


Plant  Bulbs  Now  for  Spring  Flowers 

Beautify  home  grounds!  Pleasure,  profit 
great— investment  small.  We  early  contracted 
cream  of  1915  Holland  crop.  Quality  hlKhest 
—  prices  lowest.  We  tell  you  how  to  plan 
and  arrange  them  to  beautify  yards  and 
homes  FREE.  ,  „      .         „  .  j 

Our  offer — 3  assorted  Hyacmths.G  assorted 
Tulips,  6  Single  and  6  Double  Daffodils,  6 
Giant  Jonquils,  6  Crocuses, 
mailed  to  you  for  50c.  Fres 
-  planting  plan  with  every 
order.  Galloway  Bros.  & 
leoiVH  Co  ]9liWaterloo.  la. 


6 ELEGANT 
LACE  CURTAINS 


FREE 


fSell  1 2  boxes  White  Cloverine  Salve  at  25c  per  box, 
J  a  beautiful  Picture  FREE  with  each  box.  Return 
/  to  us  the  $3.00  collected  and  we  will  send  you  six 
[f  (three  pair)  magnificent  Nottingham  Lace  Curtains, 
Inearly  three  yards  long,  FREE.  Everyone  buys  when 
ayou  show  pictures.  Write  today.  Be  first  in  your  town. 
\  WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  410  TYRONE.  PA. 


He  «  »  «  J  JOO  X  JHC  K^A^ 

With  a  year's  aubserlpllon  to 

American  Farming 

This  pretty  boudoir  cap  for  em- 
broidery IS  stamped  on  white 
lawn.  With  a  finishing  touch  of 
lace  trimmed  edge  and  knots  of 
ribbon,  this  design  makes  s 
charmingand  dainty  cap.  Mailed 
free  for  one  new  or  renewal 
yearly  safaecription  at  25  cent*. 
American  Farming,  537  S.Dearborn  St.,Chlcaao 
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Wonderful  New 
Kerosene  Light 


Burns  Vapor  ^  Beats  Electric 
Saves  Oil     >M  or  Gasoline 


1 0-Days  FREE  TRIAL 


Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days — we  even  prepay  trans- 
portation charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting 
it  to  every  possible  test  for  10  nights.  You 
can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  33  leading  Universities  and  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  I  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  (kerosene)  and  gives  more 
than  twice  as  much  light  as  the  best  round 
wick  open  flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  no  pressure,  won't  ex- 
plode. Children  run  it.  Several  million  people 
already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1000.00  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  aiaddin  (details  of  offer  given  in 
our  circular.)  Would  we  dare  make  such  a 
challenKe  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin  7 


Men  Make  S50  to  $300.00  per 

Month  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre- 
vious experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
**I  sold  51  lamps  tne  first  seven  days."  Another 
eays:  "I  disposed  of  34  lamps  out  of  81  calls.". 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  just  as  strongly. 

IMo  Money  Requirett 

We  furnish  capital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  plan,  and  learn 
how  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Sample  Lamp  aent  for  10  days  FREE  Trial. 


We  want  one  user  In  each  locality  to 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer,  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  show- 
ing it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their 
orders.  Write  quick  for  our  lO-Oay  Hbso- 
lutely  Free  Trial.  Just  say,  "Show  me  how 
I  can  get  a  strong  white  light  from  kerosene 
oil,  without  risking  a  cent."  Address 
nearest  office. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,   103  Aladdin  Building 

4  Urgest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Msnll*  Lamp  House  in  the  World 
Chicago.  NewYorli  City,  Poillinil.  Ore.,  Monlreil  erWiimipeq  Cin. 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

i»To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  m^ht  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  ISordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
No  wick.  No  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE 

•COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER.Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
620  Factory  Dldg.,     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE 


The  Influence  of  Good  Music  in 
the  Farm  Home 

By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Jones,  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Jones 


WE  WOMEN  are  beginning  to 
take  ourselves  so  seriously. 
Amid  the  din  caused  by  the 
woman  question  it  is  so  hard  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  really  are  butterflies 
or  the  saviors 
of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  be- 
tween decid- 
ing on  the 
tango  and  the 
ballot  we  are 
in  a  frenzy  of 
indecision. 

One  term 
which  was 
heard  less 
frequently  i  n 
former  years 
is  '"the  mother 
of  future  gen- 
e  r  a  t  i  o  n  s  .  " 
Appalling  a  s 
this  sounds, 
we  cannot 
over  -  estimate 

the  underlying  meaning  or  minimize 
the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  the 
phrase.  Agnes  Repplier  has  'said  that 
if  parents  do  not  know  by  this  time 
how  to  bring  up  their  children  it  is  not 
for  lack  of  instruction.  We  are  prone 
to  agree  with  her  when  we  contem- 
plate the  amount  of  literature  upon  this 
subject,  the  variety  of  theories  ad- 
vanced in  regard  to  it,  and  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  child  problems,  both 
before  and  after  birth.  The  little  girl 
who  said  she  wished  she  had  been  born 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II  because  her 
history  said  that  during  his  reign  edu- 
cation was  much  -  neglected  has  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

We  are  not  concerned  today  with 
the  complexity  of  the  general  educa- 
tional problems.  Happily,  we  are  not 
to  decide  whether  our  child  material 
(which  is  the  proper  name  now  for 
any  little  boy  and  girl),  has  to  sit  on 
a  hard  bench  many  hours  of  the  day 
and  really  learn  his  alphabet  and  how 
to  spell  with  it  and  his  multiplication 
table  and  how  to  multiply  with  it,  or 
whether  by  suggestion  and  symI)olic 
play  he  shall  learn  the  necessary  re- 
quirements of  the  three  r's,  which,  by 
the  way,  seem  now  to  be  of  far  less 
importance    than    we    once  believed. 

Seriously  speaking,  we  should  not 
minimize  the  importance  of  all  of  these 
questions,  but  the  largest  influence, 
after  all,»which  comes  into  the  life  of 
the  child  is  that  which  emanates  from 
the  home,  the  most  unconscious,  but 
the  most  subtle  and  lasting.  To  bring 
into  the  home  the  music  and  art  which 
shall  set  a  standard  for  all  time  should 
be  the  effort  of  the  mother.  There 
was  a  time  before  the  invention  of 
what  some  of  our  friends  insist  upon 
calling  "canned  music,"  when  it  was 
difficult  to  familiarize  the  child  or  even 
tlie  adult  with  the  best  kind  of  music. 
The  girl  who  had  taken  valuable  hours 
from  study  and  recreation  in  God's 
out-of-doors  to  practice,  as  soon  as 
she  had  a  home  of  her  own  found  no 
time  to  keep  up  her  music,  and  after 
six  months  or  a  year  the  piano  was 
abandoned  for  household  tasks  and  the 
home  was  musiclejs.  This  need  not  be 
the  condition  now,  for  we  have  the 
piano-player  and  victrola  in  every 
home  where  music  is  really  desired. 
It  is  possible  to  go  to  a  bountifully 
spread  table  and  partake  of  the  whole- 
some and  palatable  food,  but  also  quite 
as  simple  to  eat  only  the  pickles  and 


sweets  with  the  attendant  lack  of  bene- 
fit and  satisfaction.  Hence,  when  these 
instruments  may  be  introduced  in  the 
home  and  yet  the  mother  lack  the 
standard  and  ambition  for  the  best  mu- 
sic. No  art  has  a  more  insinuating  in- 
fluence and  the  child  who  hears  first 
from  the  mother  a  lullaby  of  musical 
worth  and  value  is  likely  to  have  an 
ear  trained  in  time  for  the  best.  If 
this  child  is  given  songs  suitable  to  its 
age  and  development — simple,  worthy 
and  beautiful — there  will  be,  in  the 
inmost  self  of  that  child,  something  de- 
veloped which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  later  years. 

I  have  been  often  interested  to  hear 
people  of  intelligence  and  pronounced 
education  say,  "I  can  enjoy  music 
which  has  a  tune  and  I  really  am  very 
musical,  but  I  do  not  care  to  know 
about  Wagner  and  Beethoven.  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  really  enjoys  mu- 
sic." And  I  always  find  that  such  an 
one  has  not  gone  about  the  task  of 
educating  himself  along  this  line  as 
he  has  in  literature  and  other  branches 
of  culture.  Just  as  well  never  learn 
your  alphabet  and  expect  some  fine  day 
to  enjoy  yourself  with  a  volume  of 
Browning  or  Shakespeare  as  to  neglect 
all  your  musical  education  and  then 
expect  to  get  your  $5  worth  out  of  a 
Wagner  opera.  To  my  mind  the  best 
music  is  none  too  good  for  the  child, 
and  my  experience  has  been  that 
taught  wisely  he  will  learn  to  love 
good  music. 

Beginning  very  young,  one  can  give 
nursery  rhymes  set  to  music  by  J.  W. 
Elliott,  a  writer  of  taste  and  distinc- 
tion. These  melodies  are  musical  and 
catchy  and  melodious.  I  used  for 
years  the  kindergarten  book  gotten  up 
by  Jessie  Gaynor,  our  Missouri  com- 
poser, of  whom  we  are  proud.  Nor 
did  I  fear  to  familiarize  children,  both 
my  own  and  the  neighbor's  children, 
with  such  masterpieces  as  Schubert's 
"Erl  Koenig,"  telling  them  the  story. 

When  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
travel  abroad  with  young  people  I 
have  been  interested  to  note  that  they 
enjoy  and  profit  by  what  they  see  and 
hear  just  in  proportion  to  their  prep- 
aration for  it.  The  originals,  which 
they  most  desire  to  see,  are  those  with 
which  they  have  been  familiar  through 
copies.  The  music  they  most  enjoy  is 
that  they  have  some  knowledge  of. 
Many  a  symphony  concert  would  have 
been  a  bore  rather  than  a  pleasure  to 
my  children  had  not  my  Cicilian  piano 
already  familiarized  them  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Schumann  and  Schu- 
bert and  other  great  composers. 


Passing  of  Joseph  E.  Winrf 

(Concluded   from  page  4) 

that  which  permeated  all  he  did.  It 
was  his  philosophy  of  bringing  happi- 
ness into  farming.  I  have  called  him 
our  Apostle  of  Happy  Farming.  AH 
farming  he  made  interesting.  All  farm 
jobs  he  touched  with  heartfulness.  He 
pointed  the  way  towards  heights  he 
could  not  ascend  at  54.  He  fought  a 
good  fight.  He  sleeps  in  the  earth  he 
loved. 

In  the  words  of  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Revelations: 

"And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence- 
forth: Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 


October,  1915 
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Our  Photo  Contest 

American  Farming's  Photo  Contest — 
now  a  monthly  feature  of  this  jour- 
nal—continues to  bring  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  pictures  snapped  by 
our  readers.  For  October  the  first 
prize  goes  to  C.  I.  Garlough,  Pitchm, 
O    on  "Two  of  a  Kind."    The  chap 


We  Give  You  This 

Sweater  or  This  Rain  Coat 


"Two  of  a  Kind." 

A  Eulogy  on  The  Mule. 
The  mule,  he  is  a  funny  sight, 
He's  made  of  ears  and  dynamite. 
His  heels  is  full  of  bricks  and  springs, 
Tornadoes,  battering  rams  and  things. 
He's  fat  as  any  poisoned  pup. 
It's  iest  his  meanness  swells  him  up; 
He's  always  scheming  'round  to  do 
The  things  you  most  don't  want  him  to. 
The  mule,  he  lives  on  anything; 
He's  got  a  lovely  voice  to  sing. 
And  when  he  lets  it  loose  at  noon. 
It  sounds  like  buzz  saws  out  of  tune. 
He  stands  around  with  sleepy  eye 
.'\nd  looks  as  if  he'd  like  to  die. 
But  when  there's  any  dying  done. 
It  ain't  the  mule,  I'll  bet  a  bun. 
Some  folks  don't  treat  mules  with  respect. 
They  say  they  ain't  got  intellect; 
That  may  be  so,  but  if  you've  got 
To  go  to  heaven  on  the  spot 
And  want  a  way  that  doesn't  fail, 
Tust  pull  the  tassel  on  his  tail; 
The  mule,  he  tends  to  his  own  biz. 
He  don't  look  loaded,  but  he  is. 


who  sent  in  this  picture  accompanied 
it  by  a  bit  of  verse  which  we  think 
too  good  to  lose. 

The  second  prize  goes  to  Jessie  M. 
Harb  of  Portland,  Ind.,  on  "Getting 
Ready  for  Winter." 

For  third  place  we  have  selected  one 
sent  by  Bert  Davis,  Ft.  Crook,  Neb., 

The  November  contest  will  duplicate 
the  usual  prizes— $2  for  first,  $1  for 
second  and  50  cents  for  third.  Why 
not  try  some  scenes  depicting  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  spirit? 

As  to  the  real  artistic  and  technical 


For  Selling  Only  a 
Few  10 -Bar  Pack- 
ages of  C.  &  R. 
Family  Laundry 
Soap  at  50  cents  a 
package. 


Sell  30 
Boxes,  Earn 
This 
Sweater 


"Getting  Ready  for  Winter." 

merit  of  some  of  the  pictures  we  re- 
ceive, please  note  that  a  previous  win- 
ner was  the  best  cover-page  material 
which  we  were  able  to  find,  even  after 
a  survey  of  the  complete  stocks  of 
some  of  the  best  known  commercial 
photographers  in  the  country. 


S  e 1  I  20 
Boxes, 
Earnthis 
Raincoat 


No  Money  Needed 


Sweater 
No.  56094 

Worn  an 's 
White 
Sweater  of 
pure  worst- 
ed yam  in 
half  cardi- 
gan stitch. 
Stylish, 
warm  and 
serviceable. 
Turn  -  over 
pockets. 
Turn  -  back 

cuffs,  hand  finished.  Shawl  collar 
Fronts  faced  with  white  sateen. 


Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
X       below,  giving  us  • 
1^.       two  satisfactory  ref- 
erences (business  men  of  your 
town  who  know  you)  and  we  will 
send  you  your  choice  of  either  the 
A   Ladies'  Sweater,  No.  56094,  and 
V'.  30  ten-bar  packages  of  our  Family 
a^l^j;  :|i  Laundry  Soap  or  the  fine  Rain- 

PW"^  f>  ill  coat  No.  8301  and  20  ten-bar 

^     |i  ill  packages  of  our  Family  Laundry 

1  '*||  Soap.    If  when  you  receive  ship- 

l||ment  you  find  everything  exactly 
Was  represented  and  satisfactory  in 
M  every  respect, you  sell  the  Laundry 
fM  Soap  to  your  neighbors  at  50c  per 
ff  package,  and  send  us  'the  money 
?  within  30  days,  keeping  the 
Sweater  or  Raincoat  as  your  reward 

SOAP  EASY  TO  SELL 
Every  housewife  uses  Laundry 
Soap — superior  quality  of  C.&R. 
Family  Laundry  Soap   is  well 
known  —  your   neighbors  and/ 
friends  will  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  this  superior  Soap 
from  you.   Don't  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  a  fine  Sweater  _  .  „ 
or  Raincoat  without  cost.    SEND  COUPON  TODAY. 

CROFTS  Sl  reed  CO.,  ^TicVg^S 


Crofts  &  Reed  Co.,  Dept.  B466.  Chicago.  Illinois 

Send  me  10-bar  packages  of  Laundry  Soap  and  the   

{^Raincoat  or  Sweater) 

No   I  agree  to  sell  the  soap  at  50c  a  package  and  send  you  $  

within  30  days,  keeping  the  premium  as  my  reward. 


NAME. 


STREET  NUMBER. 


TOWN    STATE  

(Give  as  references  names  of  your  pastor,  banker,  express  or  freight  agent.) 


REFERENCE, 
REFERENCE. 


BUSINESS. 
BUSINESS. 


Rid  of 
House 
Flies 

Those  Carriers  of 
Typhoid  and  Other 
Dangerous  Diseases, 

Tou  can  do  It  most  effectively 
by  preventing  fly -eggs  from 
hatching.  And  the  U.  8.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  has  found  Powdered 
Borax  the  most  eflectlve  substance  , 
for  this  purpose.  Its  application  is  , 
very  simple.  Just  sprinkle  2  ounces  of 

!  20  Mule  Team  Borax^ 

(the  same  Borax  you  bave  always  used 
in  your  home)  In  the  garbage  can  each 
day  through  a  flour  sifter  or  sieve.  For 
manure  piles,  apply  10  ounces  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  to  8  bushels  of  fresh  man- 
ure In  the  same  manner  as  above,  and 
sprinkle  with  water. 

For  Sale  By  Mil  Dealers 


AGENTS! 


J  If  you  make  A 
I  1  e  B  s  than  \ 
I  S1200ayear, 
you  should  get  in  touch  with  ua, 
largest   manufacturers    of  transparent 
handled  Knives  and  Razors  in  U.  S.and  we  \ 
show  you  how  to  make  more.  Special  outfit  offer, 
NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  243  Bar  St.,  CANTON,  OHIO 


Conventional  Pillow  Top 

^bscUtfonto  American  Farming 

Here  is  one  of  the  best 
offers  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  make. 
This  beautiful  design 
is  tinted  by  hand,  in 
brown  and  yell  low  on 
Ecru  Holland  cloth, 
size  17x22".  We  in- 
clude in  bargain ourS 
page  embroidery 
booklet  iUustratingall  the  principal  stitches  in  embroidery,  with 
description  of  each  stitch.  A II  sent  postpaid  for  only  25ctopay 
for  your  own  or  a  friend's  subscription  to  A'nerioan  Farming. 
AmericanFarming.  537S. Dearborn  St., Chicago 

CENTER  PIECE  tt'd" 

with  a  yiir's  subscription  to 
American  Farming 

This  beautiful  centerpiece  forout- 
line  embroidery  is  stamped  on 
Mexican  Ecru  Cloth.  You  may 
have  your  choice  of  the  following 
designs: Rose, Wild  RoscPsnsy, 
Forget-Me-Not,  Daisy,  Poppy  or 
Violet.  Any  one  sent  free  for  only 
1  new  or  renewal  yearly  subscrip- 
tion to  American  Farming  at  25o. 
Am»rlcanFartTHnB.537  S.Dearborn  S>..Chleaoc 

Bracelet  and  Ring  FREE 

For  giving-  away  six  beautiful  Art  Pictures, 
i6  X  20  inches,  with  six  boxes  of  our  famous 
"White  Cloverine  Salve  you  sell  at  25c.  per 
box.  Send  us  the  |i. 50  collected  and  these 
beautiful  premiums  are  yours  by  return  mail.  Large  Premium 
List   free.      Send   no  money. 

Write  today— we  trust  you.        jgw^i^p  \  r-  ~"  ^^x4k 

WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.  K^^^asr^ 
Dept.  508         Tyrone,  Pa.  '««!^^^!, 
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^Are  You 

Going  Deaf? 

Deaf  people  hear  clearly.  Write  at 
once  for  particulars  of  the  latest  wonder 
of  science,  the  improved. 

S'l^  Thin  Receiver  Model 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

Thousands  of  sufferers  from  deafness 

have  recovered  tlieir  hearing  with  this  per- 
fected instrument.  It  has  96  Bounds  covering  ^  entire 
octaves  of  ]2tones  each.  In  this  instrument  you  get. 
at  last,  the  perfection  of  the  hearine  device.  AH 
changes  in  pound  adjustment  instantly  made  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger  to  suit  any  condition  of  thehearing 
organs  or  to  register  either  loud  or  ordinary  sounds. 

1?1*PP  P^^^^      powers  at 

*  1-^^  MI.Ml.1  our  expeii.se.  Will  you 
try  a  Mears  Ear  Phone  for  15  days  i  n  your  own  home, 
absolutely  free?  Will  you  believe  the  evidence  of  your 
owneurs?  That  is  all  we  ask.  Send  for  free  trial  offer. 

96  Degrees  ^^^-^"^ 

O    ^^*^newest,  latest  inven- 
C!ai«M#I  ti<>n  for  tho  deaf.  >  You 

%fl    iSUUlIU  sret  the  real  tones  of  the 

natural  voice— the  finest 
qualities  in  music.  In  this  latest  perfected  ear  phone 
we  have  btriven  to  K've  to  all  d«  af  persons  sound 
responses  as  nearly  like  those  of  the  normal  ear  as 
possible.  You  will  b'i  truly  amazed  when  you  put 
this  thin  receiver  phone  to  your  ear  for  the  first  time. 
Write  for  the  free  book  on  deafness.  Get  our  direct- 
to-yoo*£rom-our- laboratory  offer. 

Valuable  Book  FREE 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  —  mailed 
(rrc — explains  all  the  causes  of  deafness:  tolls 
how  to  Btop  the  proKresB  of  the  malady  and  how  to 
treat  it.  Write  at  orire — now — for  this  Free  Book  and 
our  Special  Introductory  Offer.  Send  a  postal  today. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  Co. 

45  West  34th  St.    Dept.3717    New  York 


^Don'tBeHardUp' 


.  $2,000  Year  Easy 

%n  l  Jlelal  Flmlng.  '  Of  nw  aud  L»diei  — at 
home  ur  travrlioK— taking  orden,  uiiDR  and 
k  ibIUdk  Prof.  Cray's  Plat*rm.  Plawi  waichea, 
jtfwi^lrj,  tabkware.  bicjcles  aDd  all  meia) 
Koodi.  No  ezperlCDoe,  heavy  plate,  moderu 
eibodf.  We  do  platioK.  mannfaoture  out- 
all  flizei.    Ouaraoteeil.    Oa\j  ouiflu 
I  complete,  all  tooli,  lathei,  materiaU, 
I  ready  for  work.         trarh  you  the  art, 
I  furnUh  secreii  nod  formuln!  FREE. 
I  Wrlt«  t«day.    Teatlmooials,  tamplee, 
etc.,  FREE.  Addresi 
(IBJkY  *  CO.,  PUtiog  norkt,      862Cra7  B'ld'ffi  ^^^^^""^  0. 

^4*2S2s;si;c'o™t 

"^^^^^E^  An  tuitountJiiifir  olT<;r.    I'liy  the  hiiliinc-  iit 

4  jii  _  il  till*  rate  of  llic^ii  duy.   ^ree  trial  b«;lore 

M» a«rs of mstrument  making    2:>0  vnev  Look  ia  free-.    Th<.uf..m<l8  of 

—  ;  1      instrumc-nU   uxe   nhown.  Kock-bottom 

rvm  Carrying  Case    pric(  »— easy  payments.  Generous  allow- 
with  this   Superb    nr-a  for  old  Instruments.    \Vc  eupuly 
Triple  Silver  Platod     the  U.  S.  Gov't.    \Vr;te  today, 
lyric  cornt^t,  genuine  THE  RUDOLPH  WrOLITZER  CO. 

]ei.ther.  Write  to.iav.     Ctnclnnatt.  O       Oopt.  3717_  Chicago,  lit 


SEPARATORS,  ENGINES,  SPREADERS 

200.000  customers  testify  that  my' 
desiipiers  and  factories  build  quality  into 
them     Built  for  long,  hard,    continuous  users' 
satisfaction.       HIGHEST    QUALITY  —  LOWEST 
PRICES.  About  1-3  to  1-2  less  than  you  usually 
pay.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  my  catnto^' 

of  theae  and  other  farm  and  houatrhoKl  ifooda 
free.  A  postal  eels  it.  Low  ^reirht  riiti."..,  v 
Wm  Galloway  Co.,  Box  A   .  Wateuloo.  i\. 


them.  Bi 
JL  satisfacti* 


TYOaRIDEAS 

1,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
^ventions.    Book  "How  to  Obtain 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 
1  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
I  report  as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
constantly  writing  UB  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 
expense. 

CHANOLEE&CHANDLCE,  Patent  Att'ys 

'  Est  20  Years.   901  F.  St.Washlngton,  D.C. 


UUAMXPn  Write  for  List  of  Patent  Bnyersand 
I  Inventions  Wanted.    «1.000.000  of- 

fered for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  search .  Oiir 
foor  books  sent  free  Patents  secured  or  Fee  Retarned. 
Victor  J,  Evans  &  Co.,  627  Nintli  SI.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Watson  E.  Oolemnn, 

Patent  l^aw>'er,'Wa8!iington, 
D.C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Bates  reasonahle.  Highest  references.  Best  services 


PATENTS 


'I  have 
he  told 


Britz  of  Headquarters 

A  Continued  Story 

By  Marcine  Barber 

SYNOPSIS  OF  WH.\T  HAS  GONE  BEFORE— Mrs.  Missioncr,  a  young  and  beautiful  widow, 
accidentally  strikes  her  diamond  collar  with  her  fan  while  sitting  in  her  box  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  The  strands  holding  the  diamonds  break  and  the  gems  scatter  in  a  glittering 
shower.  Immediate  search  locates  all  but  the  choicest  and  finest  gem— the  Maharanee.  In  the 
confusion  Mr.  Griswold  steps  on  something  which  crumbles  to  powder  beneath  his  heel.  Plainly 
a  paste  imitation  had  been  substituted  for  the  wonderful  Maharanee.  The  greatest  jewel  expert 
in  New  York  is  called  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Missioner  and  finds  that  all  supposed  gems  were  paste. 
Go  on  with  the  story. 

CHAPTER  III 

WHEN  the  millionaire 
stopped  talking  over 
the  telephone  he 
turned  to  the  widow, 
taken  it  on  myself," 
her,  "to  inform  the 
iSetective  Bureau." 

"The  robbery  is  the  more 
comprehensible,  '  said  Mrs. 
Missioner  thoughtfully,  "be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary 
precautions  I  have  taken." 

"I  wish  you'd  put  those 
away,  Doris,  '  said  Griswold 
suddenly.  Mrs.  Missioner 
laughed. 

"Surely  they're  safe  among 
us,"  she  answered. 

"I  think,"  she  went  on^ 
"Miss  March  wants  some  tea, 
and — I  think  we  all  need 
something." 

It  was  when  Blodgett,  tray- 
laden,  was  tinkling  his  way  to 
the  library  that  the  detectives 
arrived.  Xext  moment  a  large 
man  with  a  small  head,  and 
another  so  aggressively  aver- 
age as  to  be  a  nondescript, 
came  in.  Donnelly,  the  big 
man,  turned  out  his  toes  as  he 
walked.  A  charm  the  size  and 
.shape  of  a  double  eagle,  bear- 
ing a  Cacchante  whose  pose 
would  have  been  indecorous  if 
it    had    not    been  impossible, 

swung     from     his     equatorial  fP' 
waist  line.     One   could  tell  nothing  in  many 
glances  about  Carson.     There  was  nothing  to 
tell. 

"We've  come  up  here,  Mrs.  Missioner,"  said 
Donnelly,  addressing  Miss  March,  "to  find  your 
diamonds." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  murmured  the  widow, 
sweeping  toward  him.  "I  am  Mrs.  Missioner. 
Wont  you  be  seated?" 

"Why, — huh! — no.  Miss  Missioner — Mrs.  Mis- 
sioner— no,  thanks!"  answered  the  sleuth,  with 
all  the  airy  ease  of  a  highly  embarrassed  man. 
"V\'e'll  iust — huh! — walk  around  a  little,  thanks." 

"Now,  then,  Mis'  Missioner,"  said  Donnelly 
briskly.     "Who — huh! — do  vou  suspect?" 

"I  don't  suspect  anybody,"  Mrs.  Missioner  re- 
plied, resuming  her  talk  with  Ranscome. 

"Now,  you  know,  there's  always  somebody, 
ma'am — huh! — Mis'  Missioner,"  Donnelly  per- 
sisted. "Somebody  suspected  in  every  case. 
Think  a  moment.  Have  to  suspect  before  you 
convict,  you  know.  Never  heard — huh! — of  a 
case  without  suspects — ehf" 

"There  is  no  one  to  be  suspected — no  one  I 
can  suspect,"  she  said. 

"We'll  soon  know,"  he  said  reassuringly,  "who 
to — -huh! — yes,  who  to  suspect.  Carson!" 

Both  detectives  began  an  examination  of  the 
door.  Eyes  close  to  the  daintily  tinted  steel, 
they  dragged  their  combined  gaze  along  its  front 
from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side.  That 
done,  they  examined  the  rectangle  into  which 
the  big  door  fitted   as  thoroughly. 

"Where  were  the  jewels  stolen  from?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Missioner. 
"I  understand  your  diamonds  are  worth  a  pot 
money,  ma'am,"  he  half  inquired. 


If  you  are  false,  turn  back." 


butler,  chef,  second  footman, 
pantry-boy,  parlor-maid,  cham- 
bermaids, and  kitchen-maid, 
and  the  majestic  Blodgett 
himself  were  interrogated  per 
■si^tcntly,  minutely,  doggedly, 
even  bullyingly,  and  in  th- 
end  the  net  result  of  wh.it 
they  had  to  tell  was  zero. 

".■\re  these  all  the"  scr 
vants?"  asked  the  large  detec 
tive. 

"All  at  present,"  answert.i 
Mrs.  Missioner.  "My  owr. 
maid  is  away  on  leave.  Oh 
yes,  there's  Ali." 

"Is  .Mlie  the  name  of  your 
maid?" 

"No,  Ali  is  a  man — an  In 
dian." 

"And  what's  his  job?'*^' 

"He  is  a  courier." 

"When  I  travel  he  looks 
after  the  transportation  an  J 
baggage,"  Mrs.  Missioner  ex- 
l>lained. 

"How  long  has  your  maul 
been  away?"  „ 

"About  a  month,  the 
widow  told  him. 

"This  advance  agent  o! 
yours— this  Ali  —  where  i> 
he'" 

•'\li  is  not  in  the  house, 
madam,"  the  footman  rc 
ported.  ,         ..  T 

'What  tribe   does  this  Ir 


of 


"What  do  you  value  them  at?" 

"Half  a  million  dollars." 

"Did  anybody  else  have  the  combination  of 
the  safe?" 

"One,"  responded  Mrs.  Missioner. 

"Who  did  you  say  had  the  combination?" 

"My  secretary — Miss  Holcomb." 

"What  do  you  know  about  this  Miss  Hol- 
comb?" asked  Donnelly. 

"I  have  known  her  many  years,"  said  Mrs. 
Missioner  quietly,  adding  with  warmth,  "She  is 
a  young  woman  of  high  character." 

"If  you  think,  Mr.  Donnelly."  she  said,  "Miss 
Holcomb  can  be  connected  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  my  jewels  in  any  way,  you  are  on  the 
wrong  course.    She  is  above  suspicion." 

"I  think  I'll  question  the  servants,  ma'am. 
Sh.nll  I  have  'em  in  here?" 

Mrs.  Missioner  bowed  and  sent  Blodgett  to 
summon  his  comrades. 

"One  at  a  time,  please."  said  Donnelly.  The 
first  to  enter  was  the  housekeeper,  a  staid  woman 
in  a  black  gown  with  narrow  white  ruching 
about  her  withered  neck.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  jewels  save  that  madam  always  locked  them 
in  the  safe  herself,  unless  Miss  Holcomb  was 
there  to  do  it  for  her.  Yes,  Miss  Holcomb  put 
them  away  pretty  often.  Took  them  out  pretty 
often,  too,  when  madam  wished  to  wear  them. 
No,  none  of  the  maids  had  access  to  the  safe. 
They  were  proper  young  women  and  knew  their 
place.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  think  any 
of   them    would   meddle   with   madam's  jewels. 

The  answers  of  the  other  servants  were 
equally    straightforward.      The    butler,  under- 


Donnelly  inquired  important 
Cherokee?      Sioux?  Maybe 

kind   of  an   Indian,"  Sand>i 
"He's    a    native  ot 


dian  belong  to?" 
ly.  "Choctaw? 
lie's  an  -Vpache?" 

"He  isn't  that 
enlightened    the  sleuth. 

India — a  Hindoo."  ,  ,  ,,,„^ 

"Well,  ma'am— huh!— I  guess  well  search 
the  rooms?"  was  Donnelly's  next. 

"Which  rooms?"    Mrs.  Missioner  was  not  it 

"'^he^servants',  of  course.  That's  the  next 
step."     Mrs.   Missioncr  really  gasped.  . 

"That  is  entirely  unnecessary,  she  said  ictiy. 
"I  told- vou  I  could  not  suspect  anybody. 

"Never  mind  that,  ma'am.  We  11  do  all  at 
suspecting.  This  gentleman  can  show  us  the 
way?"  and  Donnelly  turned  inquiringly  to  the 
footman.  ...        .  ,       .  cw- 

••Let  them  look,"  she  said  resignedly,  bne 
was  almost  despondent  when  the  detectives,  after 
an  exhaustive  search  of  the  servants  quarters, 
returned.  They  had  ransacked  even  the  room 
of  Mrs.  Missioner's  absent  maid,  but  to  no 
purpose.  .  ,        ,  .11 

"Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  knowf 
asked  Mrs.  Missioner,  rising. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  Mis'  Missioner,'  he  answered. 
"I  think  we'll  talk  to  your  secretary  now. 

CHAPTER  IV 
Elinor  Holcomb,  tall,  graceful,  gray-eyed,  stooiJ 
framed  between  crimson  portieres  like  a  Velas- 
quez portrait.  „  . 

"I  regret  to  disturb  you  so  late,  Elinor,  sne 
said,  "but  these  gentlemen  insist  on  seeing  you. 

"■The  necklace  with  the  Maharanee  diamond  is 
gone,"  the  widow  explained,  "and  paste  jewels 
have  been  put  in  their  place.  This  is  Detectire 
Donnelly,  of  the  Central  Office,  and  this  is  De- 
tective— ah  " 

'Carson,  ma'am,"  said  Donnelly. 
"I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Donnelly 
and  Mr.  Carson,  since  there  has  been  a  rob- 
berV."  said  Elinor  easily. 

"If  the  detectives  have  any  questions  to  put  to 
Miss  Holcomb,  I  suggest  that  they  waste  no 
time,"  he  said.    "There  can't  be  much  to  ask. 

"No,  there  isn't  much.  I'd  just  like  to  ask 
the  voung  lady  who  she  thinks  took  the  dia- 
monds." .  , 

"How  should  I  know?"  she  queried,  a  little 
irritated  by  the  man's  abruptness.  "This  Is  the 
first  I've  heard  of  the  robbery." 

"Then  maybe  you'll  explain,  miss,  why  you 
didn't  come  in  with  the  other — huh! — that  is, 
why  vou  didn't  appear  before?"  . 

"You  evidently  misunderstand,"  she  said.  I 
am  Mrs.  Missioner's  secretary  " 

"Do  vou  ever  wear  diamonds?"  he  asked. 
Elinor  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  if 
she  were  the  possessor  of  diamonds  she  would 
not  be  a  secretary  to  the  kindest  of  employers, 
but  she  rcflpctcd  and  contented  herself  with  a 
gentle  "No."  „ 

"This  cannot  be   necessary,   Mr.  Donrielly, 
she  said.    "I  would  rather  lose  jewels  twice  as 
valuable  than  have  Miss  Holcomb  distressed  in 
this  way.  ,  , 

Donnelly  and  Carson  whispered  fervently  to 
one  another  at  a  little  distance  from  the  cen- 
tral group.  The  only  person  entirely  at  ease 
w.''s  Griswold. 

Mrs.  Missioner  paled.  She  dreaded  not  the 
law,  but  a  scene. 
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"I  think  we  would  better  let  them  have  their 

way,  iiruxton,"  she  murmured.  "Mr.  Donnelly 
knows  iliss  Holcomb's  standing  now.  He  will 
reme.'uber." 

"'Mow,  this  is  all  wrong,  young  lady,"  he 
baia  to  lilinor.  "It  isn't  right  lor  you  to 
go  on  like  this,  you  know.  lou'U  get  your- 
self all  worked  up  and  then  you  won't  oe  able 
to  answer   our  questions.  ^ 

"if   you   have   anything  more   to   ask, '  sir," 
she  said  in  a  low  tone,  "1  will  try  to  answer." 
'llaanksl"  came  the  curt  reply. 

"What  were  you  doing  in  Maiden  Lane  the 
other  dayf"  asked  Donnelly  sharply. 

"1  was  not  in  Maiden  Lane,  i  haven't  been 
downtown  in  weeks.  The  last  time  1  went 
south  of  the  shopping  district  was  more  than  a 
month  ago." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Missioner  hur- 
riedly.   "Aliss  llobomb  went  to  the  Battery." 

"Much  obliged,  ma'am."  Donnelly  was  learn- 
ing   to    show    more    deference    to    the  widow. 

"Was  that  the  day  you  look  the  diamonds  to 
Tiffany's.'"  queried  the  big  detective  quickly, 
"lo  have  one  of  the  small  stones  made  tighter." 

Miss  Holcomb's  disdain  had  given  place  to 
dull  wonder.  Where  had  the  man  got  his  mis- 
information.'   Cculd  it  be  he  really  thought  

"I  am  completely  confused  by  your  questions," 
she  stammered.  "1 — 1  do  not  know  how  to  an- 
swer. Stretching  both  hands  toward  Mrs. 
Missioner,  advancing  with  faltering  steps,  the 
victim  of  the  detective's  persecution  cried, 
"Mrs.  Missioner,  is  it  possible  you  can  think — 
du  you  even  imagine  1 — 1 — oh." 

"I  guess  Miss  Holcomb  isn't  ready  to  tell  all 
she  knows — yet.  "  said  Donnelly,  meaningly. 
"While  we're  waiting  for  her  to  steady  her 
nerves  we'll  just  have  a  look  in  her  room." 

"It  is  belter  to  let  them  search  thoroughly," 
said  Elinor.  "Since  this  is  considered  neces- 
sary, 1  wish  it  to  be  made  complete.  Please 
do  not  interfere  with  them."  She  handed  to 
Larson  a  small  silver  keyring. 

From  a  drawer  in  Elinor's  Chippendale  secre- 
tary Donnelly  took  a  box  of  rare  lacquer  and 
htted  a  key  to  it.  He  stopped  to  gaze  search- 
ingly  at  Miss  Holcomb  for  a  few  moments,  then 
he  unlocked  the  box. 

"I  hate  to  pry  into  any  young  lady's  little 
keepsakes,  but  as  Miss  Holcomb  hasn't  been 
to  Maiden  Lane  in  such  a  long  time  I  know 
she  won't  object.  Now,  this  little  box,  of  course, 
contains  nothing  but  trinkets  or  odds  and  ends 
— love  Ictiers,  maybe?" 

He  stirred  the  contents  of  the  box  idly.  At 
the  thought  of  failure  he  thrust  his  fingers  into 
the  box  with  such  violence  that  everything  it 
held  fell  to  the  floor.  Carson  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  scattered  jewelry,  placing  it  in  Don- 
nelly's hand  to  be  returned  to  the  box.  After 
recovering  several  bits  of  jewelry  he  laid  in 
bis  big  colleague's  greedy  clutch  a  small,  round 
object  wrapped  in  silk  tissue. 

"Hello,  what's  thisl"  exclaimed  Donnelly,  roll- 
ing the  fairy  parcel  between  linger  and  thumb. 
"Vou  won't  mind  if  I  peep  in  the  paper,  young 
lady?  Uf  course  you  won't.  And  this  is  only 
a — say,  what  the  mischief  is  it?    Oh,  gloryl" 

Even  Carson  was  startled  into  an  echoing 
"Oh  I"  and  the  three  women  almost  screamed. 
I'or  'nestling  in  the  folds  of  the  tissue  flashed 
a  diamond — an  unmistakable  diamond — which 
Mrs.  Missioner  and  Dorothy  and  Elinor  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  lesser  gems  from  the  Maha- 
ranee necklace — much  smaller  than  the  Maha- 
ranee diamond,  but  twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
stone.  And  it  was  a  diamond  even  a  novice 
could  tell  was  eenuine! 

All  the  blood  left  Elinor's  face.  The  mus- 
cles of  her  throat  leaped  and  knotted  as  if  she 
were  strangling.  She  swayed  for  a  moment, 
then  look  a  long  step  toward  the  detective  and 
stood  trembling,  covering  her  face  with  quiver- 
ing hands.  Donnelly,  holding  the  diamond  to 
the  light,  was  about  to  speak.  But  the  misery 
in  the  girl's  attitude  struck  the  triumphant  grin 
froTi  his  face  and  there  was  momentary  com- 
passion in  the  tone  in  which  he  said: 

"We'd  better  go  back  to  the  library,  I  guess. 
Will  you  go  with  my  side  partner,  Miss  Hol- 
comb?" 

'What  does  all  this  mean?"  he  said. 
"It  means,"  he  rasped,  "that  we  know  who 
took  Mrs.   MIssioner's  diamonds.     Come,  Miss 
Holcomb,   we  and  you'll  be  getting  downtown. 
The  Chief  wants  to  see  you.  ' 

CHAPTER  V 

While  Elinor,  helpless  in  the  reaction  from 
her  grief,  was  speeding  to  Mulberry  street 
in  a  taxicab  with  Donnelly  and  Carson,  a 
swart,  slim  man  glided  out  by  the  servants' 
door  of  the  Missioner  home.  His  modern 
garments.  Oriental  only  by  faint  suggestion  in 
the  English  looseness  of  their  cut,  caught  the 
eye  merely  by  contrast  with  the  snowy  turban 
that  covered  his  head.  He  moved  with  the 
cat  tread  of  one  long  accustomed  to  walking 
on  his  own  soles. 

The  dark  man  hailed  a  hansom,  muttered 
"The  park,"  to  the  driver,  and  sal  well  back. 

North  of  the  Casino,  in  the  East  Drive  of 
Central  Park,  the  Hindoo  pulled  the  check  strap 
and  gave  new  directions  to  the  cabman.  The 
hansora  turned  out  of  the  park  at  Seventy- 
second  street  and  rolled  on  rubber  tires  in  an 
easterly  direction,  crossing  several  avenues  be- 
fore It  stopped  in  front  of  a  brownstone 
house.  The  Oriental  paid  the  cabman  and 
stood  on  the  sidewalk  until  the  hansom  turned 
the  corner.  Then  he  walked  east  a  few  yards, 
crossed  the  street,  turned  west,  and  darted 
into  the  vestibule  of  a  house  that  was  the 
twin  of  the  one  at  which  the  cab  had  stopped. 
He  did  not  ring  the  bell,  but  scratched  lightly 
on  the  ground  glass  pane  of  the  inner  door. 
The  door  swunp;  inward  and  he  entered  a 
hall.  A  voice  in  the  dark  asked  a  question 
.  in  a  language  like  Hindoo.  The  visitor  an- 
swered with  a  single  word,  and  a  sunburst'  of 
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light  burst  upon  him   from   a   cluster   of  in 
candescent  bulbs  above  his  head. 

"If  you  are  false,  turn  back,"  said  the  voice 
in  one  of  the  higher  tongues  of  Indh. 

"True  though  lowly  follower  of  the  Light 
am  I,  '  the  Hindoo  replied,  with  a  profound 
salaam  toward  ink-black  portieres  at  the  far 
end  of  the  hall.    Again  the  voice  spoke. 

"If  there  be  aught  of  doubting  in  your  heart, 
turn  back  ere  it  be  too  late,"  it  said. 

But  the  Hindoo,  with  another  deep  bow, 
parted  the  heavy  curtains  and  stepped  through. 

"The  peace  of  the  Immutable  One  be  upon 
you,"  he  said  in  his  harsher  dialect.  "Your 
servant  .A.li  comes  to  report  upon  his  mission." 

"Peace  be  to  you,  faithful  one,"  answered 
the  other.  Not  until  then  did  Ali  look  his 
master  in  the  face. 

The  master  seemingly  did  not  wear  the  eve- 
ning dress  of  the  Occident  in  which  he  had 
appeared  in  the  opera  box  adjoining  Mrs.  Mis- 
sioner's. 

"What  are  your  tidings,  Ali?" 

"The  jewel,  O  Swami!" 

"What  of  It?"  he  inquired. 

"Gonel  "  relumed  the  humbler  Hindoo. 

"And  you  did  not  gel  it?" 

"Swami,  I  did  not.  Vour  servant  is  a  dog 
and  the  son  of  a  dog,  but  he  has  done  his  best. " 

"Where  is  the  jewel?"  he  asked  sternly. 

"Who  knows,  holy  man?"  replied  the  visitor. 

The  Swami  did  not  tell  him  he  had  seen  the 
destruction  of  the  false  Maharanee  by  Gns- 
world's  heel  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
He  smoked  ihoughlfuUy,  his  ringers  knotting 
and  raveling  the  puiikuhslring. 

"It  is  well,"  the  Swami  said,  between  rings  of 
blue  smoke.  "Wait  without,  Ali,  and  I  will  have 
speech  with  you  in  a  little  while." 

Hardly  had  the  Hindoo  left  the  room  when 
the  Swami,  like  a  mummer  throwing  olf  a 
mask,  arose  briskly  from  the  divan  and  cast 
aside  the  silken  robe  that  enveloped  him.  The 
silken  turban  remained  on  his  head,  but  in  all 
other  respects  he  was  dressed  like  a  Wall  street 
man.  His  feet,  drawn  beneath  his  robe  as 
he  sat  on  the  broad  couch,  had  not  shown 
the  patent  leather  shoes  in  which  they  were 
encased. 

Then  he  walked  softly  to  a  door  at  one  side 
of  tho  room,  and  opening  it  a  little  way,  called 
softly:  "Kananda." 

A  man  of  mature  years  came  in  quietly  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  Swami.  He  was  of 
portly  build,  but  his  vigor  still  showed  traces  ol 
the  athletic  training  be  bad  followed  in  Eng- 
lish schools  and  colleges. 

"Whai's  the  row,  your  reverence?"  he  asked. 

"The  Maharanee  has  disappeared,"  said  the 
Swami. 

"V\  hee-eel"  returned  Kanada.  "If  that  blessed 
stone  isn't  the  Wandering  Jew  of  jewels!" 

"Nobody  knows,  unless  it  be  its  present  pos 
sessor.  Hut  I  cannot  overlook'  your  levity  in 
connection  with  so  sacred  a  gem. 

"We  are  of  the  Orient,"  said  tile  Swann, 
still  rcbukingly.  "We  should  not  copy  the  bar- 
barisms of  the  Occident." 

"There's  little  to  tell,"  the  Swami  went  on, 
himself  dropping  into  the  easier  speech.  "Thi- 
great  diamond  is  gone  and  Ali  has  no  idea  ui 
its  whereabouts.  1  he  jewel  has  disappeared  and 
an  arrest  has  been  made." 

"Perhaps.  The  bunglers  of  this  uncouth  couc- 
try  may  have  stumbled  upon  her  by  chance. 
She's  in  custody,  anyway." 

".Mrs.  Missioner's  secretary,"  the  Swami  Wld 
Sim.    "A  close  friend  of  hers,  too,  says  Ali." 

"Is  there  evidence  to  convict?"  he  asked  in- 
terestedly. * 

"A  paste  necklace  was  substituted  for  the 
one  Containing  the  Maharanee,"  replied  the 
Swami.  "One  of  the  real  diamonds  was  found 
in  the  prisoner's  room." 

"Ali  searclied  her  room,  of  course,  before  the 
detectives  got  there,"  he  continued.  "Soon  after 
Mrs.  Missioner's  return  from  the  opera,  he 
went  straight  from  the  hall  outside  the  libra'-y 
to  Miss  Holcomb's  apartment  and  investigated. 
"Well,  Ali  knows  his  business." 

The  Swami  strolled  back  to  the  divan  and  lav 
at   full   length,   his   hands   pillowing  his  head. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he  retorted.  _"I 
don't  like  his  failure  to  keep  better  watch." 

"No  and  yes.  I  knew  about  the  Maharanee 
before  Ali  came."  He  sketched  the  incident 
of  the  opera  house  in  crisp  sentences. 

"So  there's  nothing  left  of  the  bogus  Maha- 
ranee," he  observed. 

"Nothing  but  this  splinter  I  palmed,"  returned 
the  priest.  "It  was  easy — elementary  legerde- 
main." 

"But  Ali  can't  be  spared  from  the  Missioner 
place.  Sands  and  Griswold  can  be  watched  by 
one  man." 

"I'll  have  an  eye  to  them  in  the  clubs  froiB 
time  to  time.    You  look  after  tWt  social  end." 

"You  may  go,  -Ali,"  said  the  Swami. 

"I  go,  master,"  the  Hindoo  replied,  backing 
through  the  portieres.  Once  round  the  corner, 
he  wheeled  and  gazed  piercingly  toward  the 
house  he  had  quitted,  as  if  his  eyes  could  pene- 
trate the-  intervening  walls. 

"Is  thy  servant  a  dog  or  the  son  of  a  dog? 
he  said  under  his  breath  menacingly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Try-a-bag"  of  fertilizer.  Our  brands 
are  soluble  and  active,  and  not  only  in- 
crease yield,  but  improve  quality  aiid 
hasten  maturity.  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
dress American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit  or 
Baltimore. — Advertisement. 
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Given  Away!  Who  Wants  It? 


Cost  $950 
Delivered 


5 -Passenger 

35  Horse  Power 


This  Big  New  1916  Touring  Car  and  11  Other  Grand 
Prizes  Worth  $1600  t^  Be  Given  Away  by 
"Home  Friend  Magazine"  December  31st,  1915 


Wotildn't  you  be  glad  to  accept  this  fine,  big, 
5-passenger  "Herff-Brooks"  Touring  Car  as  a  free  gift  in 
exchange  for  a  little  spare  time  work  on  your  part?  Some- 
body positively  will  receive  this  magnificent  car  as  a  free 
gift  award  at  the  close  of  this  Grand  Prize  Contest,* 
December  31st,  1915. 

There  are  eleven  other  Grand  Prizes  which  we  are  going 
to  distribute  among  the  best  workers  in  this  liberal  free-for-all  contest. 
If  you  want  an  automobile  for  your  very  own  at  less  cost  in  time  and 
effort  than  ever  before  required  for  such  a  magnificent  gift,  here  is 
your  opportunity. 

You  do  not  risk  a  penny  of  your  money  in  competmg  for 
this  automobile  or  one  of  the  eleven  other  Grand  Prizes.  You  do  iiot 
need  to  have  experience  or  special  ability  as  a  salesman  or  subscrip- 
tion solicitor  in  order  to  take  up  this  work  and  have  a  fine  chance  of 
winning  one  of  the  big  prizes. 

Our  obiect  in  launching  this  contest  is  to  secure  the  as- 
sistance of  several  hundred  men,  wornen  and  children  in  introducing 
our  popular  magazine  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 


If  you  can  give  us  even  a  small  part  of  your  time  m  se- 
curing new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  the  Home  Friend  Maga- 
zine, you  will  find  it  very  much  worth  your  while  to  enter  this  con- 
test at  once  and  make  a  try  for  a  grand  prize. 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  the  Home  Friend  Maga- 
zine—which is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  story  and 
household  magazines  published  and  which  already  has  more  than  half 
a  million  subscribers— is  only  25c  a  year  or  three  years  for  .50c.  These 
same  terms  apply  to  either  new  or  renewal  subscriptions,  and  every 
subscription  which  you  secure  during  this  contest  will  give  you  a 
vote  credit  as  follows: 

Each  one  yearsubicription  secures  1,000  vote* 

Each  three  year  subscription  secures  3,000  votes 

At  the  close  of  the  contest  on  December  31st,  1915,  the  votes  will  all 
be  counted  and  the  twelve  Grand  Prizes  awarded  to  the  twelve 
contestants  holding  the  largest  number  of  votes. 
All  those  who  do  not  succeed  in  winning  a  prize  will  be 

entitled  to  a  cash  commission  of  20%  on  all  subscription  money  they 
send  in  and  a  check  for  the  commission  due  each  contestant  will  be 
mailed  at  the  close  of  the  contest  to  those  who  do  not  wm  the  prizes. 


Here  is  a  Complete  List  of  the  Prizes  to  be  Given  Away  at  the  Close  of  the  Contest 

DECEMBER 


First  Prize— "Herfl-Brooks,"  S-passenger,  4-cylinder,  35  horse  power 

touring  car,  completely  equipped,  value  including  delivery 

charges  $950.00 

Second  Prize— Peerless,  10  horse  power.  Twin  Cylinder 

Motorcycle  •.   275.00 

Third  Prize — Diamond  Ring,  solid  gold  mounting,  ladies'  oi 

gentlemen's  size  100.00 

Fourth  Prize— 'Victor  Victrola   75.00 

Fifth  Prize— Diamond  Ring,  solid  gold  mounting   50.00 

Sixth  Prize — Business  College  Scholarship    50.00 

Easy  to  Win  a  Prize — Costs  Nothing  to  Enter 

We  do  not  expect  any  one  contestant  to  send  in  enough  subscription  moneV 
to  pay  for  the  automobile.  These  prizes  will  be  awarded  just  the  same  even  though  the 
most  money  sent  in  by  any  contestant  did  not  total  over  $50.00.  In  fact,  you  will  prob  - 
ably be  surprised  when  the  contest  closes  to  find  out  what  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  subscription  money  was  required  to  win  the  automobile. 

It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  to  enter  this  contest  and  compete  for  the 

automobile  or  one  of  the  other  prizes.  Just  sign  your  name  on  the  coupon  below  and 
.  we  will  send  you  full  instructions  regarding  the  contest  work,  complete  description  of  all  the 
prizes,  and  an  outfit  of  supplies— sample  copies,  circulars,  subscription  blanks,  return 
envelopes,  etc.— everything  free.  We  will  issue  and  mail  to  each  contestant,  from  time 
to  time,  a  report  showing  the  number  of  votes  earned  and  turned  in  by  each  contestant 
so  that  you  can  see  how  the  work  is  progressing  from  week  to  week. 

EXTRA  SPECIAL  VOTE  OFFER! 

During  the  first  part  of  the  contest,  or  until  November  20th,  we  are  going 
to  give  double  the  number  of  votes  specified  in  the  regular  schedule  given  above.  We 
do  this  in  order  to  induce  all  contestants  to  take  up  the  work  without  delay  and  begin 
sending  in  subscriptions.  It  is  very  important  to  get  an  early  start  in  the  work  and  to 
make  the  first  few  weeks  count  for  a  large  number  of  votes.  For  all  subscriptions  mailed 
to  us  between  now  and  midnight,  November  20th,  we  will  give  double  votes  as  follows: 
For  each  one-year  subscription,  2,000  votes;  for  each  three-year  subscription,  6,000 
votes.  So  you  see  if  you  send  in  the  coupon,  at  once,  study  over  the  working  instruc- 
tions, take  your  outfit  and  go  after  the  subscriptions  right  away,  each  subscription  you 
secure  now  will  give  you  just  double  the  number  of  votes  it  will  secure  when  the  regular 
voting  schedule  goes  into  effect . 

GET  OUR  BIG  BARGAIN  SURPRISE  OFFER 
We  have  just  completed  arrangements  with  two  leading  western  publishers  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  an  extremely  liberal  club  subscription  proposition,  including  American 
Farming.  With  an  offer  so  liberal  as  the  one  we  are  going  to  authorize  you 
to  make,  you  should  find  it  easy  to  secure  a  one-year  or  three-year  subscrip- 
tion at  every  call.  Sample  copies  of  all  publications  included  in  this  offer 
and  full  information  as  to  the  subscription  terms,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  and  postpaid  just  as  soon  as  we  receive  your  entry  coupon.  Now  if 
you  want  to  participate  in  the  most  hberal  prize  distribution  ever  launched 
you  should  lose  no  time  in  writing  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and 
maihng  it  at  once.  Address 


31st,  1915 

Seventh  Prize— Business  College  Scholarship  $50.00 

Eighth  Prize— 17  Jewel,  20  Year  Gold  Watch   35.00 

Ninth  Prize— 11  Jewel,  20  Year  Gold  Watch   25.00 

Tenth  Prize— 7  Jewel,  20  Year  Gold  Watch   15.00 

Eleventh  Prize— Pocket  Folding  Kodak    15.00 

Twelfth  Prize— 7  Jewel,  10  Year  Gold  Watch   ^0-00 

Total  Value  $1650.00 

All  prizes  sent  fully  prepaid  and  guaranteed  exactly  as  represented. 


SECOND  PRIZE.     1916  Model 
$275.00  PEERLESS  MOTORCYCLE 

Here  is  Indeed  a  second  prize  well  worth  working  tor;  the  lat- 
est model  Peerless,  twin  cylinder.  10  horse  power,  motor- 
CTCle.  Has  68  inch  wheel  base;  entire  length  of  machine 
86K  inches.  The  wheels  have  28  inch  steel  rims.  Tires  are 
28x4k  inches.  Standard  clincher  type  of  the  best  make  L,at- 
est  style  Messenger  saddle,  padded ;  fltted  with  shock  absorb- 
ers. Control— doable  grip  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist.  Has  the 
famous  Peerless  Eclipse  free  engine  clutch,  das  tank  hoias 
8  quarts  of  gasoline— enough  for  150  miles.  Bosch  high  ten- 
sion Magneto.  Coior—steel  gray  enameled.  Equlpment-- 
Peerless  Eclipse  free  engine  clntch.  Armour  clad,  Bosen 
Maitneto.  full  set  of  tools,  tire  repair  outfit,  and  tire  pomp. 
Speed— 4  to  70  miles  per  honr  with  regular  hill  climbing  gear. 
Weight,  240  pounds,  all  ready  for  the  road.  Price «275  f .  o.  b. 
factory.  Free  to  Second  Prize  Winner  In  this  Contest. 


ICONTESTENTRY COUPON  | 

_  Home  Friend  Automobile  Contest  _ 


Home  Friend  Automobile  Contest 

1412  Wyandotte  Street 

Kansas  City    -     -    -  Missouri 


1412  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Send  me  free  sample  copies  of  all  papers  included  in  your  contest  offer, 
also  circulars  describing  the  twelve  grand  prizes  and  giving  full  instructions 
about  the  work.    This  request  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation. 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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All  for 

40c 

You  Save  3Sc 


MONEY  SAVING  ^ 
Subscription  Offers 

These  clubs  are  made  up  with  the  idea  of  furnish- 
ing AMERICAN  FARftUNC  readers  the  best  class  of 
magaiine  bterature  obtainable  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Look  over  these  combinatioDS  and  see  what 
you  can  save. 

Club  No.  1 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25 
McCall's  Magazine .  1  yr.  .50 

Club  No.  2 

American  Farming  1  yr.  $  .25  )  All  for 
Wora\n's  World  . .  1  yr.  .35  [  40c 
The  Gentlewoman  .  1  yr.    .20 )  You  Save  40c 

Club  No.  3 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25  )     All  for 

Home  Life  1  yr.    .25^  40c 

The  Household  . . . .  1  yr.    .25  )  vou  save  3Sc 

Club  No.  4 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25  )     ah  for 
Woman's  World  .  .  1  yr.     .35  ^  45c 
Kimball's  Dairy  Fmr.l  vr.    .25  )  you  save  40c 
Club  No.  s 

American  Farming  1  yr.  $  .25 )  All  for 
Woman's  World  .1  yr.  .35  [  60c 
Today's  Magazine  .  I  yr.     JO  )  You  s&ve  soc 

Club  No.  6 

American  Earmlng  1  yr.  $  .25 )  ah  'or 
Successful  Poultry  1  yr.  .50^  65c 
McCall's  Magazine  .  1  yr.    .50  )  You  Save  60c 

Club  No.  7 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25  )  ah  tor 

Woman's  World . . . !  yr.    .35  f  70c 

People's  Pop.  Mthly !  yr.    .25  (  j.^, 
The  Housewife  . . . !  yr. 


Club 

American  Farming  ! 
Boy's  Magazine  . . . ! 
People's  Pop.  M'thly ! 

Club 

American  Farming  ! 

Ladle's  World  1 

The  Housewife  . . . . ! 

Club 

American  Farming  ! 
Modern  PrisciUa  .  .1 
People's  Pop.  M'thly ! 

Home  Life  ! 

Club 

American  Farming  ! 
Pictorial  Review. . .! 
The  Housewife  . . . . ! 

Club 


.50  J 

No.  8 

yr.  $  .25 
yr.  1.00 
yr.  .25 

No.  9 

yr.  $  .25  ] 
yr.  1.00 
yr.    JO ! 

No.  10 

yr.  $  .25 
yr.  1.00  I 
yr.    .25  | 
yr.    .25  , 

No.  11 

yr.  $  .25  ] 
yr.  1.00 
yr.    .50  I 

No.  12 

.25  1 


AH  tor 

75c 

You  Save  75c 
AH  for 

90c 

You  Save  ISc 
AH  for 

90c 

You  Save  85c 


I      All  for 

►  $1.00 

You  Save  75c 
I      All  for 

$1.00 

You  Save  75c 


American  Farming  !  yr.  $ 
McCall's  Magazine  .  1  yr.  .50 
Today's  Magazine . .  1  yr.  .50 
The  Housewife  . . . .  1  yr.  .50 

NOTE.  With  McCall's  Magazine  a  McCall's  pat- 
tern is  furnished  free.  With  Today's  Magazine  a  May 
Manton  pattern.  Send  your  orders  for  the  patterns 
to  Today's  Magazine,  Canton,  Ohio,  or  McCall's  Mag- 
asine,  New  York,  within  30  days  from  receipt  of  your 
6r8t  copy. 

New,  Renewal  or  Extension  Sub- 
scriptions Accepted. 

Send  your  order  to 

AMERICAN  FARMING 

537  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

( Club  Dept. ) 


Will  You  Introduce  These 
Styles  For  Us,  If  You  Get 

Your  Suit 

FREE 

Here  we  go  again,  break- 
ing all  records,  for  new,  nobbv, 
ahead-of-the-time  styles,  B< 
the  first  in  your  tt>'.s'D  to  wear  a  Bi 
that  19  ahead  of  the  time.  Eiim 
while  you  wear  it;  we  Fend  the  et 
complete;  f  ou  Can  make  big  money' 
too;  there  la 

$50  to  $100  a  Week 


Wear  N«xt 
Season's 
e  NOW 


a.    Drop  I 
■aavnnce  book.  se!^-ct  tJ-. 
I  uant  and  the  cloth;  let  l 
?  you  can  get 


Your  Suit  FREE 

Don't  wait.  Don't  delay.  Writa 
right  away.  A  postal  will  do.  We 
Bend  everythinir  the  day  your  re- 
quest is  received.  We  pay  expresB 
on  everything^.  Get  Lusy.  Simply 
fend  US  a  postal  with  yoor  Diiroo 
and  addre-s8  on  it. 

Paragon  Tailoring  Co. 

Dept.  1083  CHICAGO 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  Twenty-Third  St.  and  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
The  FbeprMf  Hotel  of  New  Tark 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

SOI  Rooms  401  Ba,ttu 

ROOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
tl.OO  and  tl.iO  Two  Penons,  12.00  ud  fi.bO 

HOOM  WITH  PEIVATE  BATH 
One  PenoD,  S2.00  Two  PeraoDa,  13.00 

SUITES— FABLOR.  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 
13.00  ud  Up 

Three  minutee  From  PeDDsylvaoia  Station,  teo  mioates 
from  Qrand  Central  Station.    Within  oonvcnient  walking 
distance  of  ghopping  and  theatre  diatricte.    Neareal  hotel 
to  the  tteamahip  piera  and  to  the  railway  iermiDak. 
Reitiorant  a  la  carta  and  table  d'hote 
SPBCIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
•itm  solo  red  map  of  New  York  leiil  fraa. 


NE 
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The 

Boys'  Magazine 
FREE 

Send  to-day  for  a  free  sam- 
ple copy  ot  THE  BOYS" 
MAGAZINE,  the  finest 
boys' publication  intheworld. 

The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co. 

623  Mill  Street     SMCTHPORT,  H. 


FOUR  FERNS  GIVEN 

We  have  ohtained  a  spei  lal  con- 
ccbsioD  from  Fttrm  Juurniilv 
Che  standard  agriculture  nia^a- 
linc  of  America,  for  them  to  ac- 
cept one-year  subscriptions  from 
new  readers  through  us.  Farm 
JournMl  is  for  the  whole  fftrm 
family,  the  farmer,  his  wife  and 
children,   llounvbold  Ooeat 
Is  a  story,  home  and  fashion 
magazine.   The  four  ferns  will 
l>o  selected  from  the  followini:  vari- 
eties:   floston.   Whitman,  Ostrich 
Plume.  EleK^Dtessima,  ScottI,  Spren- 
I,  Plumosus  L^ce  Fern.  Nothing  is  more 

  beautiful  for  the  home  than  ferns.    We  send 

Farm  Journal  one  year.  Household  Guest  one  year,  and  the  four 
ferns  for  only  50c.,  prepaid  by  parcels  i>ost.  Send  all  orders  to 
Housohold  Quest.  D«pt.  FJF20.  55o  N.  L^Salle  St..  Chicago 

CHICKEN  MONEY 

A  Poultry 
Book  For 
Farmers 

FREE 

$300.00  to  $500.00 
a  year  in  poultry. 
Are  you  doing  it? 

"Chicken  Moneir"  tella 
you  how.  A  practical 
and  helpful  discut.^ion 
of  poultry  .ia  a  money 
crop  under  avei-age  farm  conditions.  It  tolls  how  to  select, 
breed,  feed  and  handle  your  fowls  for  best  results,  offers 
reliable  and  te.sted  work-plans,  and  directions  for  housing 
incubating,  brooding,  fattening,  marketing,  etc.,  etc. 

Prof  Homer  W.  lackson,  the  author,  is  a  successful  poultry- 
man  as  well  as  a  scientist.  His  long  experience  in  raising, 
preparinp  and  selling  poultry  and  its  products  has  qualified 
him  to  write  a  book  of  great  value  to  American  farmers. 

With  the  average  farmer,  poultry  raising  is  a  side  issue: 
Prof.  Jackson  shows  the  opportunity  for  profits.  Don't 
overlook  thcin.    "Chicken  Money"  shows  you  the  way. 

FRFF  ^ '"^''^'■■'^  i"^^  ^"'^ 

tni.L  postpild  for  one  new  or  renewal  yearly  subscription  at  25  cents. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,Chl«a«o 


Worth-While  Books 


One  or  all  of  these  rolumes  may  be  ob- 
tained    throneh_    the     ottloe     of  Americaa 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicaco. 
nhich   are   the  lowest  ob- 
be     remitted     with  each 


Farming.  537  8. 
The  ca«h  prices, 
tainable,  should 
order. 


The  Efficient  Kitchen,  by  George  Boylngto 
Child,  has  been  written  tor  the  farmer's  will 
who  desires  to  put  her  housekeeping  on  a  bu 
ness    basis.     It    gives   definite   directions  fo 
planning,  arranging  and  equipping  the  mod 
ern  labor-saving  kitchen.    Making  brains  sav 
steps,  cutting  down  the  miles  walked  in  ill- 
arranged,  barnlike  kitchens,  and  enabling  the?* 
farmer's  wife  to  do  twice  the  work  at  half 
the  labor  are  some  of  the  things  the  author 
se,^ks  to  do.     Price.  $1.25. 

Productive  Orcharding,  by  Fred  C.  Sears, 
is  the  most  complete  work  on  general  orchard- 
ing that  we  have  ever  noted.  Every  phase  of 
fruit-growing  is  treated  in  detail,  and  there  ia 
no  important  problem  relative  to  this  subject 
that  Professor  Sears  does  not  solve.  An  ac- 
curate description  of  the  many  different  varie- 
ties of  farm  fruits  is  only  one  of  the  book's 
many  features.  It  is  nicely  illustrated. 
Price,  $1.60. 

Traction  Fanning  and  TracUon  Engineer- 
ing, by  Jumes  H.  :sieptienson,  M.  K.,  is  a  boolE 
that  will  interest  farm  tractioneers.  It  con- 
tains over  300  pages  dealing  with  the  possibil- 
ities of  tractors,  their  construction  and  opera- 
tion. There  are  also  chapters  on  water 
systems  and  electric  lighting  plants  for  farm 
homes.    It  is  well  illustrated.    Price,  $1.60. 

Productive  Swine  Industry,  by  Professor 
George  K.  Day.  will  be  appreciated  by  every 
one  interested  in  swine.  Every  phase  of  breed- 
ing, feeding,  housing  and  Judging  are  accu- 
rately discussed  by  a  foremost  authority,  who 
leaves  untouched  no  question  confronting  the 
larnier-swine  producer.  It  is  suitably  illus- 
trated.   Price,  $1.60. 

.Management  and  Breeding  of  Horses  by 
Merritt  W.  Harper,  professor  of  animal  hus- 
bandry at  New  York  State  College,  is  the  out- 
growth of  his  experience  both  as  a  practical 
horse  breeder  and  as  an  instructor.  Included 
in  its  450  pages  is  an  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  horse's  economic  usetuiness,  early  history, 
study  ot  breeds,  breeding,  feedings,  care  and 
management.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  methods  of  training,  overcoming  undesir- 
able habits,  fitting  harness,  and  the  like.  'The 
author  has  kept  in  mind  the  needs  of  the 
farmer,  breeder  and  student.  It  is  a  practical 
guide  and  text  on  the  subject  of  horse  hua- 
oandiy.     Price  $2.00. 

A  Farm  Arithmetic,  by  C.  W.  Burkett  and 
K.  D.  Swartzel.  is  a  practical  arithmetic  for 
country  boys  and  girls.  All  its  problems  are 
stated  in  terms  of  agriculture,  and  the  pupil 
can  readily  apply  his  knowledge  on  the  farm. 
It  should  llnd  a  large  use  not  only  in  the  rural 
school,  but  In  the  farm  home  as  well.  The 
book  contains  2S0  pages,  suitably  Illustrated, 
am)  sells  lor  $1. 

The  Ga«oline  Engine  on  the  Farm,  by  Xeno 
W.  Putnam,  is  a  practical,  comprehensive  trea- 
tise on  the  construction,  repair,  management 
and  use  of  this  great  source  ot  farm  power  as 
applied  to  all  farm  machinery  and  the  farm- 
er's work  indoors  and  out.  It  is  the  kind  of 
book  every  farmer  will  appreciate  and  every 
farmer  ought  to  have.  The  problem  of  the 
engine  and  its  management  now  faces  the 
farmer  with  the  same  imperative  demand  for 
solution  that  the  intelligent  care  and  man- 
agement of  his  live  stock  requires.  This  vol- 
ume discusses  the  selecting  of  the  most  suit- 
able engine  for  farm  work,  its  most  conven- 
ient and  efficient  installation,  with  chapters 
on  troubles,  their  remedies,  and  how  to  avoid 
them,  and  the  care  and  management  of  the 
farm  tractor  In  plowing,  harrowing,  harvest- 
ing and  load  grading.  This  volume  of  over 
500  pages  and  nearly  180  engravings  is  in- 
tended for  the  workmen  of  the  farm  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  a  new  condition.  Price, 
$2.50. 

The  Horse  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  Fred- 
erick B.  Hadley,  D.  V.  M.,  tor  eight  years  pro- 
fessor of  veterinary  science  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  a  book  that  stockmen  will 
llnd  useful  as  a  reference  and  aid  in  the  care 
o£  horses.  In  the  first  half  of  the  book  the 
author  has  correlated  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  each  organ  of  the  body  and  shows 
how  the  hidden  parts  are  related  to  the  form, 
movements  and  utility  of  the  animal.  In  the 
second  ii.ilf,  the  causes,  methods  of  preven- 
tion and  effects  ot  disease  are  considered. 
Lack  of  training  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
health  ot  our  horses  and  knowledge  about 
nursing  them  when  they  are  sick,  are  largely 
responsible  tor  the  loss  from  disease  during 
1913  in  the  United  States  of  over  600,000  head, 
valued  at  $58,000,000.  This  book  is  designed 
primarily  to  aid  In  preventing  such  a  stupen- 
duous  loss  in  the  future.  261  pages  substan- 
tially bound  in  colth.     Price,  $1.60. 

A  Book  of  Bam  Plans  will  prove  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  any  farmer  irttending  to  re- 
model his  old  barn  or  to  build  a  new  one,  is 
published  by  the  Louden  Machinery  Company. 
This  large  volume  of  over  100  pages  contains 
the  latest  and  most  Improved  barn  designs. 
Most  of  the  ideas  used  originated  with  farm- 
ers and  dairymen  themselves  and  were  then 
worked  out  in  detail  by  expert  architects. 
The  publishers'  price  of  this  book  is  $1,  but  by 
special  arrangements  American  Farming  has 
been  able  to  secure  the  promise  of  a  copy 
free  to  any  reader  who  desires  It.  Please 
write  to  the  Louden  Machinery  Company, 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  direct;  say  that  you  are  a 
reader  of  American  Farming  and  would  like  to 
receive  the  Louden  Barn  Book.     It  is  free. 


October,  1915 

showing  which  way  the  wind  blows 

A  Friend's  Deed 

I  had  a  sample  copy  of  American  Farming 
handed  to  me  by  a  friend.  It  is  just  the 
thing  I  was  looking  for.  I  am  an  amateur 
just  starting  in  poultry  and  gardening  on  a 
10-acre  tract  and  I  feel  that  this  little  vi'^itor 
will  be  a  great  help.  It  is  full  of  good  things. 
The  one  copy  seems  to  have  everything  in  it 
I  was  looking  for,  but  I  will  try  a  dozeii  other 
copies  just  to  see  what  more  you  can  think  of. 
I  have  bought  a  number  of  books  and  maga- 
zines, but  did  not  find  any  one  practical  until 
I  happened  to  find  The  American  Farming. 
It  is  surely  all  the  name  signifies.  Best  vifishes 
for  future  success. — F.  C.  Rutherford,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 
Diamond  Point  Loclc-Stitcli 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 
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Promises  to  Become  a  Leader 

"Enclosed  find  fifty  cents,  for  which  please 
renew  my  subscription  to  American  Farming 
for  two  years.  I  subscribed  for  'Animal  Hus- 
bandry,' but  find  that  I  am  now  taking  a  much 
better  paper — one  that  promises,  by  the  way  it 
is  growing,  to  become  one  of  our  leading  ud- 
to-date  farm  journals.  David  Clayborn's  arti- 
cles are  fine  and  to  the  point.  I  wish  you 
continued  success  and  long  life  to  your  paper." 
—Doyle  Waughtel,  Smithfield,  III. 

It  Suits  New  Americans,  Too. 

"I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to  tell  you  that 
one  person  likes  to  take  your  American  Farm- 
ing paper.  I  hope  I  can  get  you  more  sub- 
scribers. There  are  many  Polish  farmers  here 
who  would  like  to  have  American  Farming,  I 
am  sure." — Walter  Slonina,  Rib  Lake,  Wis. 


Must  Have  It 

As  my  subscription  to  American  Farming 
has  run  out  I  must  renew,  for  I  couldn't 
hardly  keep  the  place  going  without  it.  I 
find  so  many  helpful  suggestions  in  American 
Farming.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  pre- 
mium offer  to  get  the  Diamond  Point  Lock 
Stitch  Sewing  Awl.  Best  wishes  for  your  suc- 
cess.—Mrs.  E.  T.  Green,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Revere,  Mo. 

Hopes  We  Oet  There 

I  have  received  copies  of  your  paper.  They 
are  first  rate.  You  are  making  a  fine  farm 
paper.  I  hope  you  will  come  right  along  wi*h 
it. — Reed  0.  Brigham,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


A  Personal  Messenger 

1  am  waiting  for  the  last  copy  of  American 
Farming.  I  now  look  upon  it  as  a  personal 
messenger  and  cannot  do  without  it. — E.  V.  K. 


One  Article  More  Than  Worth  It 

I  received  your  little  paper,  which  is  more 
than  could  be  expected.  The  article  on  raising 
onion  sets  is  alone  more  than  worth  the  whole 
year's  subscription  price. — Mrs.  I.  P.  Murphv, 
Rock  Springs,  Ark. 


Can  Not  Be  Without  It. 

"Please  find  enclosed  money  order  for  fifty 
cents,  for  which  renew  my  subscription  to 
American  Farming.  I  do  not  want  to  be  with- 
out it." — B.  B.  Fisher,  American  Falls,  Idaho. 


I  read  your  fine  paper  with  great  apprecia- 
tion.— Prof.  R.  B.  Stoltz,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 


Helps  and  Benefits 

We  find  American  Farming  helpful  and  ben- 
eficial.— B.  Sherman  Edwars,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewing-  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing  of  harness,  slices,  belts,  car- 
pets, canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  sewing. 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
needle,1914modei.  Extra needlesin  hollow  handle. 
No  springs  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it; 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  d'»"«>"^  P?'"'."!?,?' 
dies,  straight  and  curvedanddirections.  SENT  POSIPAIU 

CDrr  nCCCD  send  50c  to  pay  for  2  one-year  or  one2-yeat 
tKll  UirLll  new  orrenewal  subscription  to  onr  practical, 
helpfal  and  entertaining  larm  and  home  magazine,  and 
wo  will  send  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE 
American  Farming.        *wl  D>|rt        Chloago ,  M 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 
FREE 


lili  ,l;«illiJiltli;i!lllliliii!l|il::ii:i~<fl'Sf 


Gleason's  Horse  Book  a  large 
handsome  book  of  400  pages, 
printed  on  pure  white  paper 
m  large  clear  type,  bound  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  186 
full  plates  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
book  ever  published,  produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  I'rof .  Gleason  has  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, Education,  Teaching 
Tricks,  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding,  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing. How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness. Care,  complete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
and  an  Invaluable  Study  or 
the  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal.  This  one 
Dart  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  book  anrf. 
will  sire  horse  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  every  .year. 
^  IP  C  C  D  ■  Glcason's  Horse  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
\Jr  r  bl%a  paid  for  two  I-year  subscriptions  at  260 
aaohor  one  2-year  subscription  at  50c.  New  or  renewal 
American  Farmlng.537S.  Dearborn  St.. Chicago 


Your  Picture.rhFRtE 

Send  us  a  photograph  and  we  will  make  you 
a  medallion  free.  Brij^ht  gilt  finish,  picture- 
frame  design,  brooch-pin  tlasp  on  back.  You 
can  wear  it  as  a  brooch  or  button.  Send  only 
25c  for  a  year's  sutiscription  to  our  story  and 
home  magazine  and  picture  will  be  mailed  free. 
Write  name  on  hack  of  phote  we  return  unhar  med 


ariie. 


Rhold  tiuestsPB  20.  66(»  N.  La  Salie  St.,  Chieago 


This  Knife 
FREE ! 

Here  is  a  knife  intended  for 
the  terries  of  AmsricaD 
Farmers — a  practical  knife 
adapted  to  every  one  of  the 
many  uses  that  you  have 
for  it  every  day;  a  Robe- 
son Pattern,  backed  by 
their  guarantee;  has  two 
large  cutting  blades;  one 
2%  inches  long  and  the 
other  1  Ji  inches  long;  made 
of  the  6nest  Sheffield  steel. 
Blades  that  "CUT  and  stay 
SHARP,"  brass  lined,  with 
a  handsome  staghoro  han- 
dle that  "just  fits  the 
hand."  It's  just  the  knife 
you  want  to  own. 
We  will  send  it  to  yo 
free  and  prepaid,  for  two  one-year  crone 
•year  new  or  renewal  subaoription  at  50o. 
>ricsn  Fnrminp.        Chicago,  111. 

This  BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  Tnrr 
SIGNET  SEAL  RING  mLL 

Just  get  ONE  friend  to  give  you  25c 
for  a  full  year's  subscription  to 
AmeritJn  Farming — send  us  the  name 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
you  this  elegant  r'-ig  with  your 
inital  engraved  on  it  Address 
ATierican  Farming, 537  S.Dnarborn  St.,Chlcago 


WATCH 


RINC&I 


CHAIN  FREE 

FOR  SELLING  LIQUID  PERFUME  ■ 

,We  pojltlvely  riv»  FREE  aSTE.M  WIND,  STEM  SET, 
ElCHLV  EXORAVED  WATCH. e<iu»l  in  appeiranco 
to  Solid  Gold  Watcli,  Giiarant«6d  6  yrs.  A  Beautiful 
Im.  Di»moodRiiigforMllingonly 
24  bottles  of  Perfume  at  10c  each.  j^^jUA^"^- 
0rder24bottleB,wbeDB0ldeeiiduB 
J2  40.  we  •iU  lend  jou  Watch.^ 
Chalu  and  Jiiag,  FREE  and  pr.?pald. 

.  GUEST,  Walch  Oep).  ill,  Chicago,  111.^ 


FREE 
OFFER 


Brood  Sows  and 
Their  Litters 

This  book  tells  what,  when  and  how  to  feed, 
how  to  select  brood  sows,  how  to  breed  them 
and  how  to  handle  and  care  for  the  litters.  A 
practical  book  by  K.  L.  Hill,  compiled  from 
nis  own  and  the  experience  of  other  expert 
breeders,  combining  scientific  practice  with 
practical  exi>erieuce.  Written  in  plain  lan- 
guage, fully  indexed^  with  illuHtrationa  of  all 
the  leading  types  ot  hogs,  hof  houses,  etc., 
and  is  handsomely  bound. 

A  Regular  Encyclopedia  on 
Swine  Raising  and  Handling 

No  farmer  or  breeder  of  hogs  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  book.  Appreciated  by  the  be- 
ginner as  wel  1  as  the  old  experienced  breeder. 
Here  is  a  book  devoted  to  hog  producing  and 
better  litters,  something  hog  raisers  have 
been  looking  for. 

Special  FREE  Offer 

We  will  send  a  paper  bound  copy  of  this 
book  free  for  two  one-year  or  one  two-year 
subscriptions  at  50  cents.  Oloth  bound  copy 
free  for  a  five-year  subscription  at  SI. 00. 

American  Farming,  Chicago 


FREE  KNIFE 

PnVC  I  W«  are  giv- 
DUIO:  ingtniskDife 


to  every  boy  who  will 
secure  only  4  subscrib- 
ers to  Spare  Moments 
at  25  cents  each.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  pocket 

knives  ev  -  mR-^e  •  the  two  blades  are  of  the  finest  English  steel ;  bolsters  are  German  silver  and  finings 
of  brass  so  the  hanole  cannot  rust.  The  handles  are  of  a  beaatifnl  smooth  finish  and  under  one  side  is  your 
own  name  anil  address  as  shown  in  illustration  above.  Now  get  busy  and  earn  the  knife  as  you  can  quickly 
Becare  the  subscribers.   Send  for  sample  copies  and  sabscription  blanks  to  Spire  Mjmeots  Pub.  Co.,  Alleouwii,P». 


For  Two  Pony  Names 


Here  are  pictures  of  two  beautiful  Shetland  Pomes  I  arn  going  to 
give  away,  but  first  I  want  names  for  them.  I  will  pay  $z5.00  cash  to 
the  boy  or  girl  who  sends  the  best  name  for  pony  No.  1  and  $25.00 
cash  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  sends  the  best  name  for  pony  No .  2.  r'ut 
on  your  thinking  cap  and  send  the  2  best  pony  names  you  think 
of  right  now,  for,  not  only  can  you  win  a  cash  prize  for  naming  a 
pony,  but 

You  Can  Win  a  Beautiful  Pony  Too 

I  have  already  given  away  24  fine  ponies  and  paid  several  hundred  dollars 
to  boys  and  girls  for  sending  pony  names  and  this  is  your  chance.  Be  sure 
and  state  which  name  is  for  pony  No.  1  and  which  name  is  for  pony  No.  Z 
and  tell  me  which  Pony  you  would  rather  have  for  your  own. 

A  Prize  lor  Everyone  Who  Sends  Name  Promptly 

Send  me  your  name  at  once  with  the  names  for  the  two  ponies  and  I  will  send  you 
a  set  of  5  beautiful,  embossed  and  lithographed  post  cards     All  you  have  to  do  is 
enclose  2c  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing.    Be  sure  and  send  your  name  today 
so  r  can  tell  you  how  you  can  win  one  of  the  ponies  for  which  you  send  a 
name.  Only  one  name  for  each  pony  accepted  from  each  family.  Address 

THE  PONY  MAN,  115  Center  St.,  Pes  Moines,  la. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


October,  1915 


Not  One  Cent 
For  Three  Months 


Here  is  the  engine  offer  that  echpses  all  others. 

It's  an  offer  such  as  only  the  mammoth  Hartman  institution  with 
its  more  than  $10,000,000  purchasing  power  and  enormou? 
output  could  possibly  make. 

Just  think  what  "not  one  cent  to  pay  for  three 
months"  means  to  you  who  need  power. 

Just  think  how  absolutely  sure  we  are  that  the 
great  Majestic  Engine  will  positively  make  good 
continuously  on  any  and  all  kmds  of  work  and  under 
all  conditions  when  we  dare  send  it  to  you  to  uee 
on  your  own  work  asking  absolutely 

No  Money  Down 

Think  of  it— you  don't  have  to  send  us  one 
cent  of  your  money  until,  from  the  actual 
results,  on  your  own  every  day  work,  you  are 
absolutely  sure  that  the  Majestic  is  the  engine 

you  want.    If  it  doesn't  prove  to  be,  send  it  back  at  our  expense— your  irial 
costs  you  nothing. 

After  satisfying  yourself  that  the  Majestic  is  the  engine  you  want,  you 
may  use  it  for  three  months  before  you  make  the  first  payment,  and  pay  the 
balance,  without  interest,  in  6,  9,  and  12  months— giving  you 

A  Full  Year  To  Pa 

Without  Interest 

At  the  remarkable  bargain  price  at  which  the  Majestic  is  now  being 
sold,  it  is  unquestionably  the  biggest  engine  value  ih  America  today. 
It  is  the  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  H.  P  rating  and 
most  economical-to-operate  gasoline  engine  ever  made.  Don't  confuse 
it  with  old-style,  over-heavy  type  of  gasoline  engines  which  consume 
enormous  amounts  of  fuel  and  are,  therefore,  expensive  to  operate. 
Neither  is  the  Majestic  the  opposite  extreme— the  kind  that  are  so  light 
they  literally  jerk  and  tear  themselves  to  pieces  when  run  at  high 

speed  or  under  a 


I 


MAJESTIC  STATIONARY 

ENGINE— 2,  3.  S.  7.9  and 
14  Horsepower,    Iron  sub-base 
mounting.    Burns  gasoUoe,  gas, 
naphtha,  kerosene, 
distillate. 


A  full 

year  to 
pay— 

inArest 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1000  lbs. 


Sensational 
Separator  Offer 

This  offer  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  above  on 
our  famous  ]Majestic  Engines. 

We  want  you 
to  learn  by  a 
thorough  Free  Trial,  that 
here,  at  last,  ie  just  the  separa- 
tor you  want.  ^I^m: 

The  Majestic  Cream 

Qpnsiriif nr  utest 

OCpOl  a (Ul   improvements  in- 
cludinir  remarkable  inside  oiline  de- 
vice that  keeps    gearing  perfectly 
lubricated  and  absolutely  prevents  a 
drop  of  oil  coming  in  contact  with 
cream.   Also  improved  separable  disc 
bowl.    Simplest  to  clean— all  parts 
readily  accessible — no  nooka  or  corners 
to  gather  dirt. 
Use  it  for  30  days;  then  if  you're  not 
satisfied  it  is  the  most  strongly  con- 
structed, the  easiest  running,  the 
the  closest  skimming,  and  in 
every  way  the  beat  separator 
on  the  market,  re- 
turn at  our  ex- 
pense.  The  trial 
costs  you  abso- 
lutely nothing. 


Separator  Book 

COUPON 


I 


THE  HARTMAN  CO.; 

403B-4O  USalle  St..  Chicago.  III. 

Send  me  free  copy  of  your  Cream  ' 
Separator  Catalog  No.  236-S  explain- 
ing liberal  no-money-in-advance,  year-^ 
to-pay-without-interest  credit  terms. 
This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


heavy  load.     The  /  \  :y HORSE  PORTABLE'' 

Majestic  is  the  "happy 
medium"— neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  If  you  need 
power  you  cannot  afford  to  close  any  engine  deal  without 
first  securing  our  Engine  Book  and  learning  of  our  offer  on 

Majestic  Engines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Naphtha,  Caa 

The  Majestic  has  fewer  number  of  parts — a  marvel  of 
simplicity- no  experience  needed  to  run  it.  Perfectly 
balanced— just  the  right  weight  fo£ 
the  power  it  is  designed  to  de- 
velop—no excessive  friction. 
Big  improvements  in  all 
vital  parts  —  and 
the  most  wonder- 
ful automatic  mix- 
er ever  put  on  a 
gasoline  engine— a 
mixer  that  keeps 

fuel    consumption  t^^—       i      w  /  |  \  XX  BnoTAHi^ 
down  to  the  lowest  *  ^fcJ_Wu/r»Xi^  <!aw 

notch.  All  Majesties  ^4i*^WOOD  SAW 

are  horizontal,  4-cyc1e  type,  open-jacket,  hopper 
cooled.  Noover-heatingof  parts  or  sticking  of  valves. 
Very  little  water  needed  for  cooling.  Convenient, 
compact,  easy  to  run. 

Your  Credit  Good 

No  bank  deposit— no  reference  asked— no  mort' 
gage— no  embarassing  questions— no  collectors— no  red 
tape.  Vou  may  pay  all  cash  if  you  prefer  but  it  costa 
you  not  one  penny  extra  to  take  advantage  of  Hartman's 
full-year-to-pay  without  interest  credit  terms. 


HARTMAN  S 

MUESSCJHfilllC 


Get  This  Convincing  Proof 


Don't  buy  any 
separator  until 
you  get  all  the 
facts  about  the 
Majestic,  Write 
your  name  and 
address  in  coupon 
and  mail  today. 


Address. . 
City. 


Mail  coupon  or  postal  at  once  for  your  free  copy 
of  this,  the  most  valuable,  most  interesting  book 
of  engines  ever  published.   Tells  all  about  the 
wonderful  Majestic,  how  made  and  why  it  is 
the  biggest  engine  value  in  America  today. 
Tells  how  to  pick  out  the  size  and  style 
engine  best  suited  to  your  needs  and  ex- 
plains the  Hartman  selling  plan. 

THE  HARTIVIAN  CO., 

4038<40  LaSalleStsf 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I 


FRE 

Engine  Book 

COUPON 


t  is  ~ 


^    THE  HARTMAN  CO, 

4Q3B-40  laSalle  S(..  Chlcsoo.  W. 

Without  obligatint;  me,  please 
send  me  c-opy  of  your  free  Engine 
Book  No  236-E  and  details  of  your 
no  money  down,  year-to-pay-without 
interest  Belling  plan. 


1 


Address . 


.State 


City.. 


AND  THIS  FINE 
OAK  ROCKER 


AMERICAN    FARMING  N..M-MhtK.  i«5 

jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii^  'Ui 

SUGAR  2lc  PER  LB. 


This  handsome  Rocker  has 
a  solid  Oak  frame,  finished  in 
the  popular  Golden  Oak  finish. 
The  spring  seat  measures  19.il9J.i 
-va^v  inches.     Heavy  upholstered  com- 

fortable back  is  27  inches  wide  and  25}4  inches  high  from  seat.  Beautifully  uphol- 
§  stered  and  tufted  in  best  grade  of  black  imitation  leather.  Arms  are  inches  wide, 
s  Front  posts  are  bciutifully  carved  and  embossed.  Built  strong  and  durable,  this 
i  Rocker  will  be  appreciated  by  every  member  of  the  family  and  give  many  years  ol 
I      satisfactory  service. 

Siiuiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii  iiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiii  iii:!uiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii"i| 

I  HERE  IS  THE  LIST  OF  GROCERIES  YOU  GET  | 

i  40  lbs.  Gi-anulatad  Sugar  $1.00 

I  1  24-11).  s.ick  Gold  Medal  Klour  W 

I  3  Ite.  Coffee  (uiigrrjund)  "5 

1  1  Vanilla  Kxtract  (2-oz.  bottle)  25 

3  I  Lemon  Extract  {2-ot.  bottle)  25 

i  1  caa  I'hosphate  Baking  Powder  ( Mb.). .  .25 

=  1  pkg.  Hak.riK  Soila  10 


2  pkgs.  Com  Starch  (1-lb.  pkg.)  20 

1  pkg.  Black  Pepper,  ground  (J^-lb.  pkg.)  .10 

1  jar  Prepared  Mustard  ( 12-oi. )  15 

2  jars  Peanut  Butter  .  .40 

2  pkgs.  Ever-Ready  Tapioca.  30 

,    ,        ,      o  ,  ,„      30  bars  F.imily  Laundry  Soap   1.50 

1  pkg.  Bak.nK  Soda  1"      jO  bars  Kerosene  Laundry  Soap   l.CO 

1  pkg.  VVhocNuUneg..   -"S        4  cans  Lustra  Bright  Scouring  Powder.  .  .40 

7  cans  Pork  and  Beans  (large  sm)   1.05        3  ^^^^  p^^,,^^  30 

1  pkg.  Gloss  Starch  (3  Ihs.)  25 

1  3-bar  box  Fragrant  Bou  juet  Soap  25 

1  Hand  Cleaner  10 

10  bars  Floating  Bath  Soap  50 


1  pkg.  Pancake  Flour  20 

2  pkgs.  BrcakfastOats  (1!-o-ll).  pkg.)  30 

1  pkg.  Wheat  Breakfast  Food  (3-lb.  pkg  )  .30 

3  pkgs.  .SpaKhetti  ( 1-lb.  pkg.)  45 

2  pkgs.  Shrcddod  f'ocoanut  (H-lb.  pkg.). .  .40 

3  pkgs.  ("araniel  Pudding.  45 

4  pkgs.  Strawberry  Gelatine  40 


Total  $12.50  I 

:iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii>iiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiii:ii:iii!iiiNii^ 


SEND  NO  MONEY  —  JUST  THE  COUPON 

SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  TODAY  and  get  the  biggest  bargain  you  ever 
received.  Remember,  we  allow  you  to  try  the  grocerie.s — test  them — let  you 
make  sure  everything  is  satisfactory  and  take  all  back  at  our  expense  if  you 
are  not  fully  pleased.  Fill  out  the  coupon  enclosing  $12. .50  and  we  will  ship 
everything  at  once.  You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Money  back  if  not  satis- 
fied.   Order  today.    Prices  guaranteed  for  90  days  only. 


FREE 

WITH  OUR  BIG  BARGAIN 

GROCERY  OFFER 

Just  to  get  you  acquainted  with  the  high 
quaUty  of  Crofts  &  Reed  Grocery  Products 
and  especially  our  money-saving  factory 
to-home  plan  of  buying,  we  are  going  to 

send  you  this  big  bargain  list  of  Groceries, 
including  40  lbs.  of  Granulated  Sugar  at  2Hc 
per  lb.,  a  24-lb.  sack  of  Cold  Medal  Flour 

and  over  20  other  products  which  every 
housewife  uses  every  day  —  All  for  only 
Si2.50 — and  give  you  as  an  extra  induce- 
ment, absolutely  free  of  charge,  this  hand- 
some solid  oak  Rocker  Ko.  90275.  Think  of 
it,  this  big  Grocer*-  Order  and  this  fine  Rock- 
er—all for  only  $12.50.  We  are  making  this 
bargain  so  big — so  attractive — that  no  house- 
wife can  afford  not  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  our  factory- 
to-home  plan  of  dealing  gives  you  nearly 
double  the  value  that  you  can  secure  else- 
where without  extra  cost.  Now  is  the  time 
to  lay  in  a  supply  of  staple  groceries.  This 
BIG  BARGAIN  OFFER  may  not  appear 
again.  Remember  this  list  of  groceries  m- 
cluding  40  lbs.  of  sugar  for  $1.00  and  this 
Rocker,  all  for  only  $12.50.  Send  in  your 
order  today.  You  take  no  risk.  Our 
Money- Back  Guarantee  given  below,  makes  you 
absolutely  safe. 

MONEY  BACK 
IF  NOT  PLEASED 

We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  to  every  pur- 
chaser. When  you  receive  this  shipment,  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  everything— if  you  are  not 
convinced  it  is  the  biggest  value  you  have  ever 
bought  for  $12.50  anywhere — just  send  the  ship- 
ment back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  re- 
fund your  money,  making  no  charge  for  a  reason- 
able amount  of  goods  consumed  in  making  a  test. 
When  you  deal  with  Crofts  &  Reed  Co.,  you  are 
dealing  with  an  old  established  responsible  firm. 
We  have  been  in  business  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century — have  more  than  a  million  satisfied  cus- 
tomers, you  you  can  depend  on  it  that  we  will  do 
exactly  as  we  advertise.  Ask  the  publishers  of  this 
paper,  your  Pastor,  Banker  or  Postmaster, 
if  you're  in  doubt  as  to  our  reliability. 


CROFTS  A  REED  CO., 

Dept.  BS34,  Chicago 

I  am  enclosing  $12.50  for  which  please  send  me  the 
$12. .50  Grocery  Order  including  40  lbs.  of  sugar  for 
SI. 00  and  Rocker  No.  91)275.  It  is  understood  that 
you  will  take  the  goods  back  and  refund  my  money 
if  I  am  not  satisfied  in  every  way. 

Name  

St.  or  R.F.  D  


Town. 


State., 


If  your  neighbors  or  friends  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
thisBargain  Offer  they  may  do  so  by  copyine  the  coupon. 


CROFTS 
& 

REED 


40LBS.«  24lbs. 


CO. 

Dept.  B534 

CHICAGO 
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That  Great  American  Bird — The 
Thanksgiving  Turkey 


By  David  Clayborn 


-^IGHT  at  the  start  I'll  confess 
■\  that  there  are  certain  seasons 
N  of  the  year  when  I  pay  consid- 
■ably  more  attention  to  the  turkeys 
1  our  farm  than  at  others.  Yet  in 
general  way  I  do  keep  track  of 
lem.  I  can't  help  it;  I  see  them 
andering  out  along  our  back  line 
nee,  or  roaming  through  the 
rchard,  or  ambling  across  the 
heatfield  headed  towards  the 
oodlot.  But  I  do  not  give  them 
luch  thought;  I  take  them  for 
ranted  and  sometimes  merely  pause 
)  admire  their  stately  bronze 
eauty  or  to  blow  my  nose  vocifer- 
usly  with  my  brightest  red  hand- 
erchief  right  in  the  path  of  the  in- 
jfferably  pompous  old  gobbler, 
ometimes  the  Lovely  Lady  smilingly  says  that  the  old 
jrkey  gobbler  is  the  only  rival  I  have  on  the  whole  farm, 
t  which  I  always  calm  down,  but  then  I  don't  care — be- 
ause  what  is  a  farm  for,  I'd  like  to  know,  if  not  a  place 
Dr  a  man  to  live  his  whole  life  and  to  express  himself  to 
le  limit,  including  bragging  about  the  place  if  he  wants 
■)  and  if  he  has  anything  worth  bragging  about? 

But,  of  course,  I  am  only  human.  I  start  to  thinking 
lost  about  our  turkeys  when  the  hunter's  moon  swims 
igh  above  our  red  and  yellow  maple  trees,  when  the  bar- 
est twang  smites  one's  nostrils,  when  I  beat  the  sun  out 
f  bed  and  fancy  I  can  see  Jack  Frost  riding  gleefully 
ome  on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  sets  in 
prairie-sea  of  red,  when  all  the  world's  a  hazy  place  and 
le  smoke  of  autumn  clothes  all  our  countryside  in  won- 
erful  mystery.  Indian  summer,  we  call  it — most  delight- 
al  season  of  all  the  year.  Oh,  if  I  ever  have  to  die,  I 
ope  I  may  wait  until  after  the  next  Indian  summer.  It's 
o  soulfuUy  beautiful.  With  Hallowe'en  and  then  Thanks- 
iving,  when  the  fattest  of  our  turkeys  is  no  more. 

But  it's  in  Indian  summer  that  I  smile  to  see  our  turkey 
ock  stringing  out  across  the  fields.  Somehow  they  com- 
lete  the  picture.  Indians  and  turkeys — original  Amer- 
:ans,  both— I  like  to  think  of  them  these  days.'  I  know 
hey  like  to  hang  around  our  farm  together.  Indians  on 
lur  farm!  Sure,  whole  camps  of  them.  I'll  bet  this  used 
0  be  a  favorite  haunt  for  them.  I  often  imagine  that  the 
lid  oak  tree  on  the  knoll  behind  the  corncrib  may  have 
leen  a  favorite  trysting  place  for  copper-skinned  Shawnee 
overs  two  centuries  and  more  agone.  It  always  looks  a 
ively  place  to  me.  And  that's  what  makes  all  the  autumn 
laze,  the  Indians;  didn't  you  know  that?  Yes,  sir.  My 
.-ovely  Lady  has  another  pretty  explanation,  and  the  girls 
ike  it  best.  But  the  boys  and  I,  we  know  that  it's  the 
moke  from  the  Injun  campfires  and  peace  pipes. 

The  Lovely  Lady  says  that  when  Jack  Frost  comes 
ill  the  little  elves  that  live  about  in  our  woods  get  chilly. 
50  they  start  fires  under  the  tree  roots  in  order  to  keep 
varm,  and  that's  what  makes  the  smoke.  But  she's  Irish 
ind  she  loves  every  myth  smacking  of  Erin's  Isje.  And 
he  girls  like  the  sweet  romances  of  the  Old  Sod,  too. 
But  the  boys  and  I,  according  to  that,  we  must  belong 
o  a  different  tribe.  Anyhow,  we  know  what  grandpa 
ised  to  tell  me  years  ago,  and  grandpa  knew.  He  said 
hat  along  about  October  every  year,  just  when  we  had  all 
he  corn  in  stooks,  the  Indians  came  back  from  the  happy 
Hinting  ground  to  hold  a  pow-wow.  And  so  they  do. 
\\'hy,  in  the  soft  moonlight  you  can  look  out  towards  our 
:ornfields  and  see  their  wigwams,  rows  on  rows  of  them, 
ind  the  smoke  rising  up  from  the  campfires.  And  then, 
•vhat  makes  the  leaves  all  fall  about  this  time  I'l  like  to 
<now,  except  the  Indian  ghosts  going  up  there  to  rest? 
Every  once  in  a  while  a  big  fat  Indian  ghost  perches  on  a 
'eaf  that  isn't  strong  enough  and  it  gives  way  and  down 
it  comes  fluttering  to  the  ground.  And  the  red  leaves, 
that's  where  some  blood-thirsty  old  brave  rubs  off  a  big 
'daub  of  gaudy  war-paint.  Then  the  turkeys,  they  saunter 
about  right  pretty  these  days,  because  the  Indian  wig- 
wams, that  look  for  all  the  world  like  corn  shocks  in  the 
daytime,  remind  them  of  the  days  of  their  ancestors  when 
a"  the  country  was  a  woodsy  roaming  place. 

But  today  I  venture  that  our  turkeys  have  a  better 


time 
They 


than 
may 


their  wild  forebears, 
not  be  so  free,  but 
whether  they  find  anything  to  eat  or 
not  on  their  daily  foraging  expedi- 
tions, they  are  sure  of  a  square  rneal 
at  night  and  one  the  "next  morning, 
directly  they  are  off  their  high 
perches  in  the  long  open  shed  facing 
south  that  I  built  for  them  out  be- 
yond the  poultry  yards.  Which,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  to  remember,  if  you  are 
going  to  raise  turkeys — to  have 
them  come  home  to  roost  at  night. 
I  don't  mind  their  roving  about  over 
the  farm  all  day.  I  have  an  idea  that 
they  devour  grasshoppers  and  bugs 
enough  to  pay  for  keeping  them. 
Besides  they  are  scarcely  any  trou- 
ble, once  they  are  raised.    And  this  is  how  it  happens: 

Aunt  Chloe  claims  the  turkeys,  and  backs  up  her 
claim  so  strongly  that  none  of  us  dares  dispute  her.  The 
turkeys  are  Chloe's  pets,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  her  only 
pets,  excepting  a  freckled-faced  youngster  that  she  tries  to 
spoil  v;ith  goodies  between  meals  about  as  fast  as  we  try 
to  discipline  him.  From  her  antecedents  you  would  ex- 
pect Chloe  to  be  fond  of  the  chickens,  but  somehow  she 
isn't.  Just  turkeys.  They're  our  turkeys,  you  see,  but 
Chloe's  pets.  When  the  surplus  ones  are  sold  the  check 
always  comes  to  me  from  the  commission  man,  and  usually 
I  lose  it  among  the  papers  on  my  desk  until  along  about 
Christmas  when  it  always  turns  up  and  Aunt  Chloe  al- 
ways gets  it  to  bring  Yuletide  cheer  into  her  wee  cottage 
just  under  the  hill  out  the  lane. 

Chloe  is  our  maid;  that  is,  she  is  one  of  our  hired 
girls  and  helps  the  Lovely  Lady  in  the  house.  She  lives 
at  home  she  says,  but  I  think  she  just  sleeps  there,  least- 
wise, she's  always  working  about  here  during  working 
hours.  She  has  been  our  turkey  woman  so  long  that  we 
never  think  of  bothering  about  our  Thanksgiving  bird — 
until  a  few  weeks  before,  when  we  may  think  to  ask 
Chloe  if  she  has  enough  cracked  corn  and  nifddlings  to  run 
her.  Sometimes  Chloe  is  quite  caustic  in  her  comments 
on  our  thoughtfulness.  She  herself  sees  about  the  table 
scraps,  ground  bone,  cook  turnips  and  things  which  she 
gives  them  every  night  and  morning.  I  know  all  about 
Chloe's  system  though:  Along  about  January  she'll  come 
into  my  office  and  ask  me  to  get  for  her  two  settings  of 
Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs.  One  time  I  suggested  that 
to  buy  a  fine  tom  might  improve  our  flock,  but  Chloe 
said  no  sir,  we  might  get  a  dose  of  blackhead  with  the  tom 
and  then  where'd  we  be.  She's  right,  too.  If  you  want 
to  stay  rid  of  the  blackhead,  the  most  deadly  of  turkey 
enemies,  run  no  risk  by  importing  live  turkeys  to  the  farm. 

Our  own  turkey  eggs  are  sold  for  good  prices.  The 
neighbors  take  them  as  fast  as  Chloe  can  find  the  nests 
and  gather  them.  Our  new  settings  give  us  fresh,  vigor- 
ous stock  all  the  time,  and  a  chance  to  select  the  two  best 
of  the  young  gobblers  to  mate  with  our  two  dozen  or  so 
hens  next  year.  The  turkey  hens  lay  about  two  dozen 
and  a  half  eggs  a  season,  in  three  clutches,  mostly.  One 
must  keep  careful  watch  to  break  up  their  nests  when  they 
get  broody.  They  aren't  persistent  and  start  to  lay  eggs 
right  soon  again.  For  nests  Chloe  sets  old  barrels  on 
their  sides  around  in  the  most  unusual  places,  amongst 
the  bushes,  etc.  The  turkey  hens  use  them  quite  often 
and  arrange  the  straw  to  suit  themselves,  but  some  of 
them  prefer  to  nest  on  the  ground  in  more  inaccessible 
spots.  So  we  are  all  duty-bound  to  report  to  Chloe  any- 
thing we  note  on  the  whereabouts  of  her  turkey  hens  dur- 
ing the  laying  season.  We  see  them  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
nests  as  we  go  about  our  work,  and  in  that  way  Chloe 
don't  fail  to  find  most  of  the  eggs,  you  bet. 

In  four  weeks  the  eggs  hatch,  under  chicken  hens. 
What  frail  things  they  are.  The  sine  qua  non  (without 
which  no  turkey)  to  turkey  raising  is  never  to  let  the 
young  ones  get  wet,  or  damp  even.  Moisture  is  fatal. 
For  twenty-four  hours  after  hatching  they  get  no  feed  at 
all,  not  a  speck.  Then  Chloe  puts  them  into  a  nice  dry 
coop,  dusting  them  with  lice  powder  and  carefully  greasing 
them  with  lard.    The  hen  is      (Continued  on  page  22) 
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Live  Stock  Sanitation  on  the  Far 

By  Dr.  William  H.  Dalrymple  of  Louisiana  State  University 


A STUDY  of  animal  physiology  teaches  the  neces- 
sity of  practicing  saniiaiion  or  hygiene.  One  of  the 
founders  of  modern  hygiene,  Edmund  Alexander 
Parkes,  dehning  it  as  the  art  of  preserving  health,  says 
that  It  aims  at  rendering  growth  more  perfect,  decay 
less  rapid,  life  more  vigorous,  death  more  remote. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  think  about  is  water,  the 
quantity  of  water  required  for  healthy  and  for  sick'  ani- 
mals; the  collection,  storage  and  distribution  of  water: 
the  quality  of  drinking  water;  its 
purification;  the  efifect  of  an  in- 
sufficient or  impure  supply  and 
the  chemical  examination  of 
water  for  hygienic  purposes. 
The  amount  of  organic  matter 
in  water  that  is  often  given  ani- 
mals to  drink  is  frequently  very 
high.  In  many  of  our  farm 
yards  the  water  supply  is  often 
stagnant,  sometimes  swarming 
with  animal  and  vegetable  or- 
ganisms. For  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health  an  unlimited  and 
pure  supply  of  water  is  essential; 
although  the  effects  of  a  bad 
supply  may  not  always  produce 
positively  prejudicial  effects  that 
can  be  seen,  yet  it  jeopardizes 
the  health  of  animals  by  lower- 
ing the  tone  of  the  system  and 
rendering  them  more  susceptible 
to  contract  dangerous  bacterial 
diseases. 

Pure  air  and  adequate  ventilation  are  important.  Un- 
der any  conditions  a  vitiated  atmosphere  is  inimical  to 
the  most  perfect  health  of  our  farm  animals.  Stables 
should  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  free  frorii 
manurial  accumulations,  both  solid  and  liquid.  Haul  the 
manure  out  on  to  the  land,  where  some  benefit  may  be 
had  from  it. 

The  problem  of  stock  management  resolves  itself 
largely  into  the  question  of  how  to  feed.  It  is  not  sufTi- 
cient  to  know  that  certain  substances  possess  great  nutri- 
ment, and  tliat  others  are  practically  useless,  but  it  should 
be  known  which  feeds  are  best  suited  to  the  varying 
conditions.  A  little  clearer  understanding  of  these  prin- 
ciples, in  a  practical  way,  undoubtedly,  would  prevent 
much  disease,  as  well  as  considerable  annual  losses. 

Wiien  speaking  of  sanitation  in  a  general  way,  we 
usiially  refer  to  infection  and  disinfection  only,  or  the 
means  employed  to  control  or  eradicate  some  contagious 
disease  to  which  our  farm  animals  may  be  susceptible. 
Infection  refers  to  the  infinitesimally  small  forms  of  life 
which  are  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  our  difTercnt 
infectious  animal  diseases.  In  some  instances,  these 
germs  require  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  to 
see,  and  in  others  are  so  minute  that  no  power  has  yet 
been  produced  that  enables  them  to  be  seen,  as  the  virus 
of  hog-cholera,  for  example.  If  we  could  only  see  these 
germs  by  the  unaided  eye  their  effect  mi^ht  be  more  im- 
pressive and  their  destruction  more  readily  brought  about. 
Disinfection  ineans  the  destruction  of  these  disease-pro- 
ducing organisms. 

Disinfection  that  does  not  kill  is  of  no  use.  The 
strength  of  a  disinfectant  is  of  the  greatest  hnportance. 
Disinfection,  to  be  effective,  must  be  complete  and  thor- 
ough. It  is  of  no  use  disinfecting  the  walls  of  a  stable, 
for  instance,  and  leaving  the  mangers  untouched;  nor  of 
thoroughly  disinfecting  the  stable  and  omitting  to  de- 
stroy the  bedding  and  litter;  while  disinfecting  the  man- 
gers within  and  neglecting  to  do  the  outside  can  only  lead 
to  disappointment. 

The  extent  to  which  disinfection  is  carried  out  mainly 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  disease.  Take  the  case 
of  hog  cholera,  for  example,  which  is  a  highly  infectious 
form  of  specific  fever  in  the  hog.  The  virus  is  liberally 
distributed  by  means  of  the  bowel  discharges,  and  where 
animals  are  at  liberty  to  roam,  the  infected  area  may  be 
very  extensive.  The  entire  ground  to  which  the  hogs 
have  access  should  be  disinfected.  This  includes  the  col- 
lection of  all  excrement,  the  filling  in  and  disinfection  of 
wallows,  the  entire  destruction  of  manure  piles  and  food 
which  may  have  been  in  contact,  the  disinfection  of  the 
lower  parts  of  trees,  stumps,  posts,  fences,  wagons,  and 
anything  else  with  which  hogs  might  commonly  come  in 
contact,  treating  each  and  all  of  these  as  if  they  were  as 
ineffective  as  the  diseased  hog  itself.  Remember  that 
thousands  of  disease  germs  might  very  comfortably  oc- 
cupy the  eye  of  a  needle.  A  splash  here  and  there  with 
a  whitewash  brush  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  situation. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  disinfectants  may  be 


First' 


used.  Some  are  used  iji  the  form  of  gas,  such  as  sulphi 
rous  acid  gas,  made  by  burning  sulphur.  Experienc 
teaches,  however,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  destroy  diseasi 
producing  germs  in  buildings  by  aerial  disinfection  onl; 
because  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  hermetically  se: 
the  building,  and  without  this  fumigation  is  of  little  us^ 
Still  there  can  be  no  objection  to  fumigating  as  a  pai 
of  the  program  of  disinfection.  But  by  itself  it  is  not  t 
be  relied  upon.  Other  methods  are  by  the  use  of  chemic; 

agents,  of  which  there  are  qui 
a  number.  Of  these  I  ma 
mention  bichloride  of  mercur 
(corrosive  sublimate),  carbol 
acid  (or  some  of  the  other  coa 
tar  derivatives  tha  tare  on  tl 
market),  caustic  lime,  chlori( 
of  lime,  etc.  While  many  or  a 
of  these  may  be  eflfective,  tl 
main  point  is  that  they  be  usi 
in  sufficient  strength  to  destri 
the  disease  organisms,  some  < 
which  are  much  more  resista' 
than  others,  particularly  in  tl 
spore  stage. 

There  is  nothing  that  c; 
approach  fire  as  a  thorous. 
disinfectant,  and  where  it 
feasible  to  apply  it,  such  as 
the  consumption  of  carcassi. 
the  destruction  of  contaminati 
litter,  and  the  like,  it  should  1 
employed.  No  life  can  wit 
stand  the  effect  of  heat  in  this  form. 

Preventive  measures  naturally  occupy  a  most  pron 
nent  place  in  the  great  scheme  of  sanitation.  Notwit 
standing  the  apparent  increase  in  the  use  of  vaccines  ai 
serums  in  connection  with  such  maladies  as  hog  cholc 
and  anthrax,  it  would  seem  that  the  infections  contiiii 
to  extend  their  borders  from  year  to  year.  The  reaso 
in  my  humble  judgment,  and  from  considerable  expci 
ence,  is  that  stock  owners  generally  are  not,  as  yet,  sui 
ciently  informed  regarding  the  true  nature  of  these  di 
eases  and  how  the  infections  may  be  spread.  They  place  u 
much  reliance  in  artificial  protectives,  which  are  only  an 
although  valuable  ones,  and  pay  too  little  attention  to  stri 
sanitation,  or  the  destruction  of  the  infection  itself,  whi< 
is  at  the  foundation  of  the  control  and  eradication  of  ai 
of  the  contagious  or  germ-produced  diseases.  They  sec 
to  rely  solely  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  artificial  means 
protection  and  permit  the  infection  to  remain  on  the 
premises.  So  long  as  such  half-way  measures  prevail  \ 
need  not  anticipate  the  early  and  total  eradication  of  su( 
germ  diseases  as  cholera. 

Sanitation  alone,  in  its  most  comprehensive  applic 
tion,  may  be  made  to  control  such  diseases,  although  tli 
does  not  seem  practicable  with  us  at  the  present  tim 
sanitation  and  the  judicious  employment  of  the  artifici 
protectives  may,  and  doubtless  will,  accomplish  spee( 
results;  but  the  use  of  protective  agents  alone,  or  witho 
the  addition  of  strict  sanitary  measures,  is,  to  my  min 
but  temporizing  with  the  situation.  It  is  not  an  uncoi 
mon  occurrence  to  find  a  farmer  paying  out  his  men' 
for  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  at  the  same  time  haulii 
out  his  diseased  carcasses  to  some  branch  or  other,  resui 
ing  in  his  neighbor  further  down  stream  becoming  U 
involuntary  victim  of  his  unsanitary  carelessness.  Or, 
he  does  decide  to  bury,  it  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to  find 
leg  or  two  left  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  grour 
for  wandering  dogs  to  get  hold  of,  unearth  the  infect' 
body,  and  in  this  way  scatter  the  infection  far  and  wi^ 
over  the  surrounding  country. 

An  efifort  by  the  state  alone  to  control  the  infectio 
and  contagious  disease  within  its  borders  can  never 
successfully  prosecuted  by  any  single  department  in  t 
absence  of  the  assistance  and  hearty  cooperation  of  ever 
one  interested,  financially  and  otherwise,  in  the  upbuil 
ing  and  success  of  the  state's  live  stock  industry.  So  loi 
as  this  cooperation  continues  to  be  lacking,  just  so  loi; 
will  we  be  in  achieving  our  main  purpose — preventii, 
losses  from  our  fatal  animal  plagues  and  maintaining  tl' 
most  perfect  health  and  condition  among  our  flocks  ai- 
herds.  We  may  have  to  wait  some  little  time  to  see  ' 
achieved,  but  the  only  way  to  accomplish  the  greate 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  our  stock-owning  citizen 
in  the  matter  of  controlling  these  fatal  and  expensive  ar 
mal  diseases  is  to  have  everybody  working  intelligent 
toward  the  same  end  and  for  its  accomplishment. 
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>Vhat  Our  Government  Is  Doing  For 
Its  Farm  Boys  and  Girls 

'By  0,  H,  Benson,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

In  Charge  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work,  Northern  and  Western  States. 


CHAMPION  POTATO  GROWERS 

In  this  Ulustration  is  shown  the  picture  of  Merle  Hyer 
(on  left),  the  17-year-old  Utah  boy  who  grew  382  bush- 
els of  potatoes  on  a  half  acre.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  797  bushels  of  potatoes  per  aere,  almost  800  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  crop  in  America. 


pHE  soil  is  the  basis  of  life  itself!  . 

The  kitchen  is  the  basis  of  organized  domestic  life. 
L  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  have  organized  our 
arm  Boy  and  Girl  Club  projects  on  a  basis  of  soil  and 
tchen  enterprises? 

In  the  entire  Union,  443  peo- 
e  are  now  devoting  all  or  most 
■  their  time  to  the  direction  and 
ipervision  of  boys'  and  girls'  club 
ork  along  agricultural  and  home 
;onomic  lines. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
irv  this  organization  of  boys'  and 
iris'  agricultural  and  home-inter- 
;t  clubs  has  been  under  way  in 
le  United  States.  The  movement, 
lough  a  worthy  one,  has  suffered 
lany  reverses.  Much  of  this  has 
een  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
o  pafd  and  well-trained  leader- 
lip,  no  constructive  national  pol- 
;y,  and  the  constant  coming  and 
oing  of  county  superintendents, 
:achers,  and  local  leaders,  and  the 
ick  of  continuity  in  club  efforts 
nd  policies. 

In  most  cases  the  club  efforts 
.'ere  of  an  academic  nature  and 
ave  little  or  no  incentive  for  con- 
inued  effort.  The  first  club  work 
ndertaken  was  by  a  few  county 

uperintendents  of  schools  in  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and 
ndiana.  The  club  work  as  a  national  project  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  demonstrating  correct  farm  practices  and  economic 
iroduction  was  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ulture  in  the  south  about  8  years  ago  and  in  the  north, 
entral  and  western  states  less  than  three  years  ago. 

The  club  and  home  projects  as  promoted  by  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Agriculture  are  in  direct  co-operation  with  the 
tate  institutions  and  state  officials,  usually  through  the 
xtension  service  of  the  state  college  of  agriculture. 

The  club  work  is 
ivided  into  many  spe- 
ial  activities  called 
)rojects.  Club  pro- 
ects  are  usually  out- 
ined  with  a  view  to 
:overing  a  season's 
work  of  from  6  to  9 
months.  When  the 
ichool  exercises  and 
idditional  contests  as 
•elated  to  the  club  pro- 
jects are  undertaken 
:he  work  can  very  eas- 
ily cover  an  entire  cal- 
endar year. 

The  activities  in 
:orn,  poultry,  home 
garden  and  canning, 
Potato,  market  garden 
ind  alfalfa  will  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by 
:lub  projects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  educational 
interests,  tlje  business 
management  of  the 
work  is  based  upon 
economic  practices,  and 
makes  possible  a  net 
profit  on  investment 
of  time,  money  and 
energy. 

The  scope  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  club 
project  work  can  be 
very  nicely  illustrated  by  the  outline  of  the  activities 
of  a  potato  club,  as  carried  on  for  the  past  three  years  in 
a  large  number  of  states. 

In  the  first  place  a  campaign  of  enrollment  and 
organization  is  taken  up  by  our  state,  district  or  county 
leaders  in  club  project  work,  in  co-operation  with 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  teachers 


of  the  county,  explaining  the  potato  club  work  as  a  home 
project  interest  and  as  an  extension  service  of  the  pub- 
lic school  definitely  connected  with  the  problems  of  ag- 


riculture 
meetings 


and  home 
are  held  in 


A  REMARKABLE  CAXNIXG  RECORD 

This  exhibit  by  Miss  Helen  Durham  has  attracted  considerable  attention  at 
the  San  Francisco  Fair.  She  canned  99  different  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats  and  the  only  reason  why  this  12-year-old  canning  wizard  _  did  not 
make  it  an  even  hundred  is  probably  because  Utah  offered  her  nothing  more 
that  could  be  canned. 


economics.    During    this  campaign 
school  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  movement  and  en- 
rolling the  members,  ranging  in 
age  from  10  to  18  inclusive. 

This  is  followed  by  an  or- 
ganization of  the  membership 
into  a  local  group  to  meet  once  • 
a  month  at  the  school  house 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  in- 
terest related  to  the  project.  This 
local  group  will  have  its  club 
officers,  committees,  constitution 
and  by-laws.  The  public  school 
teacher  or  some  locally  ap- 
pointed leader  will  serve  as  the 
mainspring  of  the  movement, 
to  keep  up  that  interest  and  di- 
rect the  activities  at  the  monthly 
meetings.  If  possible,  these  meet- 
ings are  held  during  the  daytime. 

All  the  club  members  in  the 
project  receive,  from  time  to 
time,  from  the  college  of  ag- 
riculture, through  the  extension 
department,  a  system  of  complete 
follow-up  instructions,  from  the 
preparation  of  the  seedbed  to  the  marketing  of  the 
products,  or  the  use  of  the  products  on  the  home 
table. 

In  addition  to  studying,  the  follow-up  instructions, 
field  meetings  and  personal  visits  from  club  lead- 
ers characterize  the  other  phases  of  the  follow-up 
work  required  for  success  in  the  club  project.  Members 
are  taught  not  only  how  to  grow  the  crop  but  how 
to  grade,  crate  and  market  the  fresh  products,  manufac- 
ture the  small  potatoes,  culls,  and  peelings  into  home- 
made potato  starch, 
and  then,  by  furnish- 
ing them  12  recipes, 
they  are  taught  how  to 
use  this  starch  for 
practical  purposes  in 
the  home.  They  are 
taught  how  to  select 
and  care  for  the  seed, 
how  to  treat  for  scab, 
and  how  to  keep  a 
complete  record  cost  or 
accounting  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenses,  as 
•well  as  a  general  ob- 
servation of  the  sea- 
son's work.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year,  and  usu- 
ally in  connection  with 
the  school,  a  potato 
club  festival  is  held. 
Following  the  lectures 
of  the  day,  play  con- 
tests are  held,  in  which 
the  children  participate 
in  potato  races,  potato 
paring  contests,  starch- 
making  contests,  potato 
judging,  variety  nam- 
ing contests,  etc. 

The  best  time  for 
forming  the  local  clubs 
is  during  the  school 
year  in  late  fall  or  rnid- 
winter.  The  most  im- 
portant unit  for  club  organization  is  the  school  district  or 
community  center.  The  club  work  is  presented  to  the 
boys  and  girls  and  a  definite  enrollment  secured.  Then 
form  your  local  organization  and  elect  the  officers,  such  as 
president,  vice-president,  bookkeeper,  and  local  super- 
visors of  the  home  gardens.  The  supervisors  of  club  gar- 
dens or  local  leader  should  be  (Continued  on  page  8) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

Here  are  beautiful  words  peculiarly  appropriate  in 
their  application  to  America's  fanning  people: 

"It  has  lone  been  the  hon- 
_  I  T^L         I  ored  custom  of  our  people  to 

rvPnriPr      I  nfinkS  tum  in  the  fruitful  autumn 

thanksgiving  to  Almighty  (jod 
for  His  many  blessings  and  mercies  to  us  as  a  nation.  Ihe  year 
that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  since  we  last  observed  our  day  of 
national  thanksgiving  has  been,  while  a  year  of  discipline  because  of 
the  mighty  forces  of  war  and  of  changes  which  have  disturbed  the 
world,  also  a  year  of  special  blessing  for  us. 

"Another  year  of  peace  has  been  vouchsafed  us;  another  year  in 
which  not  only  to  take  thought  of  our  duly  to  ourselves  and  to  man- 
kind, but  also  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  many  responsibilities  thrust 
upon  us  by  a  war  which  has  involved  almost  the  whole  of  Europe. 
We  have  been  able  to  assert  our  rights  and  the  rights  of  mankind  with- 
out breach  of  friendship  with  the  great  nations  with  whom  we  have 
had  to  deal,  and  while  we  have  asserted  rights,  we  have  been  able  also 
to  perform  duties  and  exercise  privileges  of  succor  and  helpfulness 
which  should  serve  to  demonstrate  our  desire  to  make  the  offices  of. 
friendship  the  means  of  truly  disinterested  and  unselfish  service. 

••Our  ability  to  serve  all  who  could  avail  themselves  cf  our  services 
in  the  midst  of  crises  has  been  increased  by  a  gracious  Providence,  by 
more  and  more  abundant  crops;  our  ample  hnancial  resources  have 
enabled  us  to  steady  the  markets  of  the  world  and  facilitate  necessary 
movement  of  commerce  which  the  war  might  otherwise  have  rendered 
impossible;  and  our  people  have  come  more  and  more  to  a  sober  realiza- 
tion of  the  part  they  have  been  called  upon  to  play  in  a  time  when  all 
the  world  is  shaken  by  unparalleled  distresses  and  disasters. 

"The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  such  a  time  have  done  much 
to  quicken  our  national  consciousness  and  deepen  and  conlirm  our  confi- 
dence in  the  principles  of  peace  and  freedom  by  which  we  have  always 
sought  to  be  guided.  Out  of  darknes*  and  perplexities  have  come  hrmer 
counsels  of  policy  and  clearer  perceptions  of  the  essential  welfare  ot 
the  nation  We  have  prospered  while  other  people  were  at  war.  but 
our  prosperity  has  been  vouchsafed  us,  we  believe,  only  that  we  might 
the  better  perform  the  functions  which  war  rendered  it  impossible  tor 

'''"""Now,^'the'i"efore.  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  Thursday,  the  25th  of  November 
next,  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and  prayer,  and  invite  the  people 
throughout  the  land  to  cease  from  their  wonted  occupations  and  in 
their  several  homes  and  places  of  worship  render  thanks  to  Almighty 

*^°''""In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  ,  „     .  • 

-Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  20th  day  of  October,  m  he 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  ana  '^e 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  one  hundred  and  fortieth. 
"By  the  President: 


'Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State. 


'Woodrow  Wilson." 


The  only  comment  we  may  have  is  to  ask  for  careful 
reading— twice  and  thrice,  if  you  will.  Then  let  your  own 
heart  say  what  you  should  do. 

Nature  has  conspired  to  make  this  a  silo  year. 

We   should   be   learning   some   lasting  lessons.  "  Of 
these  none  is  more  plain  than  that  more  vetermanans  or 
.         .       .  the  highest  profes- 

The  Veterinarian  S  slonal  brand  are  needed 

Place  inthe  Conimunity;°rmi'ng*'iidus"try^f?om 

the  ravages  of  plague  and  the  desolation  of  unprepared- 
ness  in  combating  disease.  The  well-trained  veterinarian 
is  in  a  position  to  become  an  animal  husbandry  adviser 
to  his  people.  We  already  have  agricultural  advisers  or 
county  agents,  provided  for  by  special  act  of  Congress 
known  as  the  Smith-Lever  bill.  By  this  act  every  county 
in  America  may  have  a  trained  man  to  advise  the  farmei;s 
on  agricultural  matters.  But  in  sections  where  farming  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  stock  raising,  special  advice  will  be 
demanded.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  suggested  that  a 
veterinary  adviser  be  provided  for  each  county  at  public 


expense.  Whether  it  ever  comes  to  pass  or  not,  the  tirU 
is  here  and  now  when  every  doctor  of  veterinary  medicil 
may  be  the  animal  husbandry  adviser  of  his  own  coi 
mu'nity.  If  he  has  graduated  from  a  school  approved  1 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he  has  the  training 
achieve  the  idea  in  its  fullest.  And  it  is  immensely  wor 
his  while  to  be  a  community  advisor  on  matters  of  li 
stock  health  and  sanitation.  It  places  the  veterinarian 
the  country  in  his  place  in  the  sun.  It  ranks  him  amo 
the  prominent  citizens  and  gives  him  a  life-work  at  on 
attractive  and  immensely  worth  while. 

The  honest  veterinarian  has  now  a  chance  to  assui 
a  position  of  high  rank  in  any  rural  community.  Spe 
the  day  when  the  old  quack  "hc^ss-doetor"  passes  out  t 
fore  the  popularity  attending  the  effective  advice  of  t 
young  veterinarian  trained  to  the  minute  on  all  phas 
of  animal  health  and  their  intimate  relation  to  the  coi 
munity  at  large. 

Don't  save  every  cent  you  make;  even  a  sktmk  wouldn't  do  that 


The  heavy  rains  must  be  credited  for  one  thing:  th 
doomed  the  chinch  bug.  A  bumper  crop  of  chinch  bu 
„  I  .         w->-i  was  promised  early  h 

bomething  UlSe  to  spring,   but   the  ral 

Be  Thankful  For        SLT  ^  Z  'gTou! 

and  wash  away  the  eggs  and  baby  bugs  already  hatchci 
The  chinch  bug  has  another  deadly  enemy  in  a  fungi 
disease  which  attacks  it  most  vigorously  in  a  damp  seasc 
So  most  of  the  bugs  which  escaped  being  washed  aw: 
were  finished  by  the  disease.  The  rains  may  have  do; 
great  damage  in  some  sections,  but  they  also  sa^ed  us: 
chinch  bug  loss,  which  might  have  been  considerab. 
Entomologists  tell  us,  however,  not  to  brag  too  much  abc. 
the  drowning  of  the  chinch  bugs;  a  few  are  left  for  set 
in  almost  every  section.  There  always  are.  But  for  n<: 
year,  at  least,  farmers  in  general  will  have  at  least  o- 
less  enemy  to  think  about.  There  will  be  no  chinch  b; 
devastations.  Truly,  'tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobo' 
good. 

You  needn't  be  a  mathematician  to  set  a  good  example  in  yr 
own  community. 

What  is  a  house  without  light?  Darkness — of  courL 
What  is  a  house  with  poor  light?  Almost  darkness,  tl 
A  TT  a     farm     house  wi 

A  rarm  Home  plenty  of  light,  tmiyt 

Needs  Light  "aU  upland  down  tc 

country  roads  one  may  pass  at  night  and  see  great  fail 
houses  in  darkness.  Some  of  them  have  a  feeble  ray  cor 
ing  from  the  sitting  room  window,  perhaps,  but  the  ent: 
aspect  is  not  pleasant  and  cheerful,  but  rather  dreary  al 
uninviting.  It  should  not  and  need  not  be  so  in  this  d» 
of  cheap  and  effective  lighting  plants  for  farm  houses. 

Since  old  Colonial  days  the  best-lighted  homes  ha: 
been  most  attractive.  One's  standing  in  rural  socit/ 
might  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  candlesticks  in  16 
house.  Where  there  was  light  after  nightfaH  there  wS 
joy  and  life  and  happiness.  It  is  true  today  also.  In  te 
well-lighted  home  there  are  the  long  and  happy  evening 
after  supper,  with  their  reading,  or  music,  or  perhapsi 
party,  or  company.  Where  there  is  poor  light  there  s 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  bed. 

A  well  lighted  home  is  a  good  investment.  You  ci- 
not  afford  to  have  yours  poorly  lighted.  Let  there  ! 
light. 

If  you  give  thanks  for  all  your  blessings,  you'll  have  a  ready-m* 
prayer  every  day. 

John  Burroughs  is  yet  a  young  man,  though  k 
birthdays  have  numbered  seventy  and  seven.    How  cod 

any    man    grow  •?! 

Guilty  or  Not  Guilty?  ^°f  tSiS 

Earth  as  does  ]di 
Burroughs?  Every  American  farmer  should  know  sonh 
thing  of  his  secret  of  life.  He  has  told  it  charmingly* 
each  of  many  volumes.  In  one  of  these  the  Sage  f 
Slabsides  set  down  some  rather  terse  observations  ab^A 
the  farmer.  He  said  that  "if  one  has  a  bit  of  the  far™! 
in  him,  it  is  a  pleasure  in  the  country  to  have  a  r.l 
farmer  for  a  neighbor,"  and  that  "it  is  the  man  who  mal» 
the  farm."  Then  he  came  out  with  the  kind  of  an  indi- 
ment  that  leads  a  fellow  to  think.  Here  it  is:  "A  hi- 
heart  never  won  a  whole  sheaf  yet.  The  average  farnr 
has  deteriorated.  He  may  know  more,  but  he  does  1;S 
than  his  father.  He  is  like  the  second  or  third  steepi« 
of  the  tea.  Did  the  original  settlers  and  improvers  i 
the  farms,  and  the  generations  that  followed  them,  letfi 
all  their  virtue  and  grip  in  the  soil?  It  is  certainly  tig 
that  in  my  section  the  last  two  generations  have  lived  t* 
the  capital  of  labor  and  brains  which  their  ancestors  .it 
into  the  land;  only  here  and  there  has  a  man  added  aif« 
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ine  only  here  and  there  is  a  farmer  who  does  not  wish 
had  some  other  business.  If  such  men  had  that  other 
isiness,  they  would  reap  the  same  poor  results.  In 
e  long;  run,  you  cannot  reap  where  you  have  not  sown, 
,H  the  only  seed  you  can  sow,  in  any  busmess  that  yields 
nfold  is  yourself— your  own  wit,  your  own  industry, 
n  "ss'you  plant  your  heart  with  your  corn,  it  will  mostly 
1  to  suckers:  unless  you  strike  your  own  roots  into  the 
bsoil  of  your  lands,  it  will  not  bear  fruit  in  your  char- 
!ter  or  in  your  bank  account— all  of  which  is  simply 
iin'g  that  thin,  leachy  land  will  not  bear  good  crops, 
id  unless  a  man  has  the  real  farmmg  stuff  in  him.  his 
rm  quickly  shows  it."  , 

Tohn  Burroughs  certainly  has  an  all  too  poor  opinion 
■  the  American  farmer,  who  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
much  better  farmer  than  was  his  father  or  grandfather 
>fore  him.  But  he  has  put  his  finger  on  a  sore  spot  in 
Ime  communities.  Each  one  should  ask  himself,  just 
here  he  stands  in  relation  to  this  charge.  The  poor 
irmer  can  become  a  good  farmer  when  he  begins  to 
jlant  his  heart  with  his  corn."  That  is  the  first  essential 
f  agricultural  success. 
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They  used  to  tell  us  that  the  worst  wheel  on  the  cart  made  the 
lost  noise. 

Animal   husbandry  is  the  basis   of  permanent  and 
rofitable  agriculture.    America  is  only  beginning  to  come 
.        .      T>    J*  into  its  own  as  a  live 

Starting  in  r  eCll-  stock  country.  Domes- 

A  Qtr»r^lr  animals  such  as  the 

jrCCQ  uLOCK.  world  has   never  seen 

efore,  either  in  numbers  or  in  individual  utility  value, 
,ill  be  produced  by  Americans  in  America  in  the  not 
istant  future.  All  of  which  means  that  opportunity  is 
:nocking  with  bared  knuckles  at  the  door  of  the  farmer 
vho  is  wise  enough  to  read  the  future  aright.  The  future 
or  the  producer  of  pedigreed  stock  was  never  brighter. 
Vhy  not  start  now  with  some  sort  of  pedigreed  animals? 
('ou  keep  animals  anyhow,  why  not  at  least  a  few  of  the 
lest  of  their  kind? 


With  slapjacks  and  sausage  for  breakfast  he  must  be  a  mean 
nan  indeed  who  could  get  grouchy  on  that  day. 


The  difference  between  a  farmer  who  amounts  to 
lothing  and  the  farmer  who  is  a  leader  in  his  community 

is  often  merely  a  mat- 
rxT  11  T    /■  J  ter   of   being  well  in- 

Well  IniOrmed  formed.    This  is  true 

in  any  walk  of  life:  the 
well  informed  man  mounts  to  the  top,  leaving  his  narrow- 
minded  neighbor  where  he  always  has  been — revelling  in 
liis  smallness. 

In  this  day  and  age  the  well  informed  farmer  is  a 
mighty  man  among  the  people.  He  ranks  with  the  shrewd- 
est of  business  men  and  the  most  interesting  of  conversa- 
tionalists. He  leads  among  his  own  folk  and  he  com- 
mands earnest  respect  in  any  company.  But  how  may 
one  attain  to  the  enviable  state  of  well  informed  farmer? 

There  are  two  ways  of  becoming  wise  in  agricultural 
affairs:  by  careful  reading  and  by  listening  to  sincere 
speakers.   Choosing  the  best  reading  is  a  problem  in  itself. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  gleaning  information  than  by 
reading  a  reliable  farm  paper,  such  as  we  are  striving  to 
make  American  Farming,  from  cover  to  cover.    And  at 
this  point  we  may  make  an  appropriate  special  plea  for 
our  advertisements.     As  a  method  of  acquiring  up-to- 
dateness,  there  is  no  surer  process  than  by  noting  what 
is  advertised,  what  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  each 
particular  type  or  brand  of  product,  where  it  is  made,  by 
whom,  how  much  it  costs,  what  its  uses  are,  and  how 
adaptable  it  is  to  one's  own  individual  conditions.  That's 
why  our  own  study  is  eternally  crammed  with  catalogs. 
We  want  to  know  just  what  is  going  on  in  agricultural 
machinery,  what  is  the  latest  improvement  in  autos  and 
tractors,  what  new  things  may  be  had  to  improve  the 
household  equipment,  etc., — in  fact,  we  thirst  for  every 
bit  of  new  information  concerning  everything  that's  new 
and  good  in  agriculture.    So,  if  personal  experience  is 
worth  anything,  we  would  advise  the  farmer  who  would 
become  well  iiiformed  to  give  careful  perusal  to  adver- 
tisers' catalogs  and  selling  literature.    Like  ourselves,  we 
imagine  that  such  a  man  will  not  buy  in  every  case,  but 
like  ourselves  again,  he  will  buy  in  some  cases.  Every 
one  needs  things.    The  catalogs  inform  one  where  to  buy 
the  best  most  reasonably.    But  there  is  another  great 
value   to   advertising   literature — the    solid  information 
which  may  be  gleaned  about  any  phase  of  the  farming 
business. 

Try  it.  If  you  seek  to  be  well  informed,  start  read- 
ing American  Farming  from  cover  to  cover.  Read  the 
advertisements.    Send  for  the  catalogs.    Map  out  your 


own  course  of  study.  Before  long  you  11  find  yourself 
talking  impressively  and  convincingly  about  something, 
whether  it  be  household  goods,  cream  separators,  hog 
cholera  serum,  tractors,  motor  cars,  farm  machinery,  build- 
in-^  material,  talking  machines,  fertilizers,  or  what  not. 
You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  catalog  literature  if  you 
would  be  well  informed. 


Hard  cider  is  like  a  lot  of  other  sin:  the  mischief  is  done  before 
you  know  it 


Eradicated 


V  We  dare  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  every  farmer 
who  lives  in  these  United  States  can  point  with  pride  to- 
ward his  federal  gov- 
ernment and  say,  "We 
have  eradicated  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mex- 
ico no  taint  of  infection  exists." 

The  quickest  way  to  bring  about  complete  eradication 
is  for  every  American  citizen  to  give  whatever  aid  the 
federal  officials  require.  We  have  no  patience  with  carp- 
ing critics  at  this  time,  whether  they  be  wealthy  owners 
of  prize  herds  or  disgruntled  barnacles  clinging  to  the 
dairy  industry.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  their  charges 
about  official  incompetence  are  untrue;  and  in  the  next 
place,  even  if  thev  were  all  true,  now  is  the  poorest  time 
in  *h'e  world  to  hash  over  mistakes,  start  investigations 
and  swear  out  injunctions.  Does  one  swap  horses  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream?  When  the  house  is  on  fire,  do  we 
tie  the  firemen's  hands?  Isn't  a  monkey  wrench  more 
useful  on  a  nut  than  in  the  machinery?  The  time  for 
investigation  and  opposition  is  after  eradication  is  a  fact. 
The  time  for  proper  need  of  praise  is  also  then.  It  is  no 
less  than  treason  for  anyone,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree,  to  block  the  progress  of  eradication  now. 

Happily,  eradication  is  fast  becoming  a  fact.  At  this 
writing  only  a  few  plague  spots  in  Illinois  cause  appre- 
hension. One  place  of  quarantine  in  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
one  in  New  York  and  one  in  New  Jersey  mark  the  extent 
of  eastern  territory  not  free.  Pennsylvania  is  free— strik- 
ing example  of  eradication  in  one  of  the  hardest  hit  states. 
Michigan  is  free,  Indiana  is  free,  Minnesota  is  free,  Vir- 
ginia is  free;  only  Illinois  remains  to  be  cleaned  up. 
Maybe  one  reason  why  Illinois  has  been  so  sore  afflicted 
is  because  most  of  the  yowling  critics  reside  in  that  state; 
anyhow,  eradication  is  in  sight.  Let's  all  back  the  author- 
ities to  the  limit.  Let's  write  the  last  chapter  to  the  foot- 
and-mouth  episode  and  call  it  "Eradication.' 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Carl  Vrooman  has 
called  a  conference  to  consider  the  foot-and-mouth  ques- 
tion at  Chicago.  Nov.  29  and  30.  You  are  invited.  Whether 
you  feel  like  kicking  or  pushing,  you'll  be  welcome. 

Ophelia  says  that  one  of  the  first  signs  of  an  early  fall  is  a  banana 
peel  on  the  floor  at  a  country  dance. 

The  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  the  greatest 
show  of  farm  animals  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  has  been 
_._  .         t  postponed  again. 

No  International  some  time  ago  the  di- 

rpi  •     yr  rectors  decided  only  to 

1  nlS  I  ear  admit    fat    stock  and 

horses,  but  when  foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out  again 
in  Illinois  the  danger  of  scattering  infection  by  congre- 
gating such  large  numbers  of  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  was  too  plain  to  be  ignored.  Accordingly  the 
show  was  abandoned  entirely.  It  is  for  the  best.  Next 
time  it  will  be  bigger  than  ever.  Postpone  your  visit  till 
then  and  rest  secure  and  happy  because  you  did  not  carry 
the  plague  back  home  to  your  own  herd. 

Many  a  man's  physiognomy  has  been  changed  by  pumpkin  pie. 
■When  mustaches  are  in  the  way  they  ought  to  be  shaved  off. 


"Poultry  Pointers,"  until  two  months  ago,  was  an  attrac- 
tive poultry  paper  published  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The 

publishers,  unable  to  de- 
tt-r-k      1         n    '    ^       It  vote   the   proper  time 

Poultry  rOinterS  and  energy  to  issuing  a 

journal  in  an  already 
crowded  field  and  with  ali  their  talents  absorbed  in  a 
daily  journalistic  enterprise,  sought  to  dispose  of  "Poultry 
Pointers."  The  American  Farming  Publishing  Company 
acquired  it  and  merged  the  two  papers.  Thus  it  is  that 
some  50,000  subscribers  to  "Poultry  Pointers"  are  receiv- 
ing American  Farming  instead.  We  guarantee  a  fair  ex- 
change and  more  than  money's  worth.  We  hope  the 
"Poultry  Pointers"  addition  to  our  American  Farming 
family  will  accord  us  the  same  earnest  co-operation  and 
helpful  mindedness  that  American  Farming  subscribers 
continue  to  show. 


Those  nervous  farmers  with  the  haunted  looks  that  you  see  stew- 
ing around  the  markets  are  the  ones  who  have  to  keep  hopping  in 
orJer  to  get  in  on  the  pumps  and  out  on  the  slumps. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


You  set  the  hour: 
he'll  wake  you  up 

If  it's  two-thirty  to  get 
the  milk  to  town,  he  calls 
you  right  on  the  dot.  If 
it's^ve  o'clock  when  work 
is  light,  Big  Ben  lets  you 
get  the  extra  sleep. 

Dodge  him  around — 
two  today— five  tomorrow 
— give  him  a  thorough 
try-out.  »  Any  hour  you 
say  suits  Big  Ben.  Just 
arrange  it  with  him  at 
bed  time. 

It's  his  business  to  get  you 
up  on  time  and  he  does  it 
loyally — punctually — cheerf  u  1- 
ly.  He  stands  seven  inches 
tall;  has  great,  strong  keys 
that  make  him  | easy  to  wind; 
a  big,  deep-toned  gong  that 
makes  him  pleasing  to  hear — 
a  round,  jolly  face  that  makes 
him  easy  to  read. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  him;  a  money 
order  addressed  to  his  makers, 
Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  bring 
him  postpaid.  $2.50  In  the  States— 
in  Canada,  $3.00. 


We  are  givingr  Rnpp's 
New  Calculator  F  R  K  E  to 
every  farmer  or  land  own- 
er who  has  not  yet  sent 
for  a  copy.  Repp's  Calcula- 
r  shoald  be  in  the  bands 
everv  farmer.   It  will  in* 

itantly  aive  the  correct  answer  to 

any  business  problem  that  can  be  eet- 
Ued  by  arithmetic.  We  will  also  Beod 
you  our  free  illustrated  cataloe  on 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  you  why  it  is  bet 
ter  than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.     Land  owners, 
if  you  want  a  farm  fence  that 
will  last,  and  stay  trim  and  tight 
the  year  round,  write  lor  these 
FRBE  boolis  today. 
Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 
61S2  lnda>trl«l  SI.  PEORIA.  ILl. 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 

*1  son  A  YEAR 
"P-i-vWW  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking  out 
Veterinary  course  at  borne 
during  spare  time.  Taught 
in  simplest  English.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Graduates 
assisted  in  getting  locations 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
reach  of  all.  Satisfactioa 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 
The  London  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School  Dept.  60 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 

writes:  "I  took  the  course 
lor  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  but  the  success  I  bad 
started  me  in  practice  and 
DOW  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
•Dd  will  be  to  any  man." 


■ 
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What  Oup  Government  is  Doing 
for  Farm  Boys  and  Girls 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
selected  for  special  fitness  for  the 
work;  if  possible,  the  rural  school 
teacher  or  some  interested  man  or 
woman  in  the  community  who  will 
agree  to  visit  the  club  plats  at  least 
two  times  during  the  season  and  re- 
port to  the  county  superintendent  or 
county  agent,  who  in  turn  reports  to 
to  the  state  leader  in  charge  of  the 
club  work.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  to  hold  one  local  meeting  of  club 
members  each  month  during  the  year, 
at  which  time  a  special  program  of 
recitations,  music,  debates,  discussion, 
conferences,  etc.,  can  be  given,  with  a 
view,  of  course,  to  discussing  in  the 
program  the  necessary  instructions  and 
interest  in  connection  with  the  club 
projects. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  club  pro- 
ejects  which  will  offer  an  interesting 
and  wide  selection  for  the  entire  United 
States:  The  home  garden  and  canning 
clubs;  canning  and  marketing;  corn; 
potatoes;  good  roads;  baby  beef;  poul- 
try; apple;  wheat  and  bread;  alfalfa; 
back  yard;  sugar  beet;  corn  and  pork 
production;  farm  and  home  handicraft 
club;  home  efficiency  club,  and  farm 
management  club.  All  of  these  club 
projects  will  have  their  related  cqn- 
tests,  exhibits  and  play  interests. 

Ordinarily  the  age  requirement  in 
the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  is  from 
10  to  18  inclusive.  The  club  members 
in  the  lo.cal  community  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  children  ranging  in  age 
from  10  to  14  in  Class  A,  and  those 
from  14  to  18,  inclusive,  in  Class  B. 
The  prizes  and  awards  are  made  sep- 
arately to  each  class  as  it  is  hardly  fair 
for  a  10-year-old  child  to  compete  with 
an  18-year-old  boy. 

Forty  state  club  agents  now  have  an 
enrollment  of  about  250.000  boys  and 
girls  in  the  several  projects,  in  both 
country  and  city.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  general  conduct  of  club 
projects  in  cities  and  open  country  ex- 
cept in  the  requirements  as  to  the  size 
of  club  plats.  There  are  as  many  city 
boys  and  girls  in  our  cities  born  for 
the  country  as  there  are  country  chil- 
dren destined  for  the  cities.  Recipro- 
city in  this  regard  constitutes  the  sal- 
vation of  social  and  civic  America. 
Without  such  an  exchange  our  cities 
will  fall  into  social  and  civic  decay, 
while  our  farming  communities  will 
stagnate  in  ignorance,  isolation,  and 
their  imagined  rural  independence. 


Every  country  parent  appreciates 
the  fact  that  if  he  or  she  is  to  do 
a  constructive  piece  of  agricultural 
work  in  the  county  it  will  be  well  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  vocational 
training  for  agriculture  and  home  in- 
terest, in  dealing  with  the  boys  and 
girls;  otherwise  the  money  and  efforts 
spent  during  this  generation  will  have 
little  or  no  bearing  on  the  citizenship 
and  agriculture  ot  the  next.  It  is  in 
part  through  the  modern  plan  of  dem- 
onstration club  work  and  definite  local 
leadership  that  we  hope  to  interest  and 
maintain  upon  the  farms  of  America 
the  best  blood  and  brains  of  the  pres- 
ent rural  life.  It  will  take  careful  or- 
ganization, the  expenditure  of  funds 
and  consecrated  leadership  to  defend 
rural  America  against  the  develop- 
ment of  a  peasant  and  slav-type  of 
farmer,  so  easily  made  possible  through 
the  neglect  of  our  boys  and  girls  dur- 
ing their  formative  years. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  means 
more  than  the  mere  management  and 
growing  of  a  crop.  It  furnishes  in- 
struction to  the  member  in  the  proper 
methods  of  preparing,  grading,  and 
crating  the  products  for  the  market, 
and  how  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
profitable  market.  The  local  club  mem- 
bers are  organized  so  as  to  teach  the 
lessons  of  co-operative  buying  and 
selling,  and  in  this  way  develop  for 
future  farm  life  a  type  of  people  who 
will  not  only  apreciate  and  understand 
the  importance  of  team  work,  but  who 
will  profit  by  better  cooperative 
methods.  All  club  members  are  taught 
the  relation  of  producer  to  consumer 
the  best  means  of  transportation,  the 
value  of  the  honest  pack  as  related  to 
first,  how  to  effectively  eliminate  the 
waste  products  from  orchard,  field  an  1 
garden  by  the  skilful  use  of  the  little 
home  canner,  and  second,  by  this  home 
canning  make  available  plenty  of  fruit, 
vegetables  and  greens,  and  the  balanced 
ration  for  every  home. 

All  over  the  United  States  today 
there  are  many  thousands  of  young  men 
and  young  women  who  have  bene- 
fited by  this  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
as  a  means  of  industrial  education. 

Already  reports  of  achievement  from 
boys  and  girls  are  coming  in  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  A  re- 
cent' report  from  the  fair  at  San  Fran- 
cisco includes  the  accompanying  pic- 
ture of  Miss  Helen  Durham.  After 


CHAMPION  TOM.4TO  RAISER  OF  NORTHBatN  STATES 
Miss  Eloise  Parsons  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  is  the  yonng  woman  whose  '^"'^ 
the  Departinent  of  Agriculture's  garden  and  canning  clubs  was  the  best  «f  the  tliou- 
sands  made  bv  members  in  the  thirty-three  northern  states.    Sliss  Varsons 
a  yield'  of  5,318  pounds  of  tomatoes  from  her  tenth-acre  plat.    Her  costs  were 
and  her  net  profits  were  $115.57.    Her  costs  cover  every  Item  of  expense  in  raiMiig 
the  crop,  including  rent  of  land,  her  own  time  (estimated  at  10  cents  an  hour),  fer- 
tilizers and  sprays. 
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EABI/  XELLER.  IOWA'S  CHAMPION 
CORN  GROWER 
He  grew  403  bushels  of  corn  in  three 
years,  or  an  average  of  134  1-3  bushels 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  91  cents  per  bush- 
el. During  the  three  years  he  has  made 
a  net  profit  of  $440.80  on  the  three 
single  acres. 


growing  a  home  garden,  she  put  up  in 
tin  cans,  glass  jars,  etc.,  by  the  use  of 
the  home  canner,  99  different  varieties 
of  food  products,  and  the  only  reason 
v/hy  this  12-year-old  child  did  not  make 
it  an  even  hundred  is,  I  presume,  be- 
cause the  state  of  Utah  did  not  produce 
another  single  product  available  for 
canning  operation. 

In  1912  Earl  Zeller  of  Cooper,  la., 
was  awarded  the  state  championship 
in  the  corn  club  work  with  a  yield  of 
141  bushels  of  corn  on  his  acre  club 
plat.  He  grew  this  corn  at  a  total  cost 
of  $13.67,  making  a  net  profit  of  $82.42 
from  his  club  acre,  a  remarkable 
achievement.  Not  content  to  rest  upon 
his  laurels,  he  entered  the  work  again 
in  1913.  This  year  conditions  were 
against  him,  and  the  best  he  could  do 
in  the  work  was  to  rank  second  in  the 
state  with  a  yield  of  123  bushels  grown 
at  a  cost  of  $11.02,  with  a  net  profit  of 
$159.58.  The  past  year  (1914)  he  en- 
tered the  work  for  a  third  time  and  his 
crop  report  on  file  in  our  office  shows 
that  his  club  acre  produced  139  bushels 
of  corn  at  a  cost  of  $12.15.  He  sold 
about  30  bushels  of  seed  and  his  total 
crop  for  $209.95,  giving  him  a  net  prof- 
it of  $197.80,  and  the  state  champion- 
ship for  the  second  time. 

Education,  if  it  means  anything  to- 
day, means  the  training  of  the  man  and 
woman  of  tomorrow  to  fit  into  life  with 
interest,  efficiency  and  contentment.  I 
recommend  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  American  Farming  readers  the 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work  as  a  means 
of  effectual  industrial  training  in  ag- 
riculture and  home  economics.  It  has 
possibilities  adapted,  if  you  please,  to 
every  sort  of  climate,  people  and  school 
conditions,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  constructive  lines  of  in- 
dustrial extension  work  in  which  the 
rural  public  schools  can  engage. 

If  we  are  interested  today  in  the 
training  of  the  whole  child  in  the 
school  and  the  home  in  a  slower  and 
more  sympathetic  relation,  and  in 
clothing  this  important  institution  with 
power  to  add  effectively  to  the  pro- 
verbial three  R's,  the  things  that  con- 
stitute health  and  human  efficiency,  you 
will  say  with  me  that  anything  that 
will  help  the  public  schools  to  train 
equally  well  the  head,  the  heart,  the 
hands  and  the  health  of  the  child  is 
not  only  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
but  should  have  our  enthusiastic  sup- 
port and  faithful  endeavor  as  moulders 
of  America's  futu're  citizenship. 


300,000  Country  Homes 
Have  Solved  Their  Lighting 
and  Cooking  Problems 

These  300,000  families  have  solved  this  big  import- 
ant problem  for  good  and  all,  by  installing  the  Pilot 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant.  They  now  light  their 
houses,  barns,  outbuildings,  porches  and  roadways  and  cook  their 
meals  the  same  as  if  the  city  gas  mains  ran  past  their  doors. 

The  verdict  of  this  great  army  of  Pilot  users  is  universal 
satisfaction.  For  this  is  the  greatest  improvement — the  one  all 
the  family  enjoys  the  year  round — the  one  it  has  always  wanted. 

You  profit  by  the  experience  of  these  300,000  families.  You 
can  obtain  this  same  proven  satisfactory  lighting  and  cooking  ser« 
vice  for  your  home. 

PILOT 

Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

is  different  from  all  other  types  of  private  plants  for  country 
homes.  Beyond  question,  it  makes  acetylene  the  cheapest,  saf- 
est and  most  convenient  light  and  cooking  fuel  now  available  for 
every  home  wherever  it  is  located. 

Write  for  our  handsomely  illustrated,  descriptive  booklets 
giving  all  the  facts  about  this  modem  lighting  and  cooking  service. 

Tell  us  the  number  of  rooms  in  your  house,  how  many  barns  and  out-buildings 
you  have  to  be  lighted,  the  number  you  cook  for,  and  we  will  send  an  exact 
estimate  showing  how  little  a  complete  Pilot  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 
will  come  to  for  your  home.  This  we  will  be  glad  to  do  without  the  slight- 
est cost  or  obligation.  Send  us  this  information  today  while  you  have  it  in 
tnind.  Address  our  nearest  office. — Department  G. 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 

Newark,  N.  J.  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Largest  Makers  of  Private  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


21  JEWEL yUrGOLD  FILLED  RAILROAD  WATCH  $5.93 

New  Elegant  railroad  model.  21  jewel  ■tamped  on  moTement;  25  yeai 
FederalGuarantee  stamped  in  case ;  Legal  biadiog  written  Gaaran- 
teeeent  with  each  watch,  alltimed,te6ted&  regolated  ready  to  wear. 

A  Millionaire's  Watch  All  Can  Afford 

 Worth  $25  to  anyone  who  requirea  an  aboolntely  accorate  timekeeper. 

BIgg*"*l>*^lD  offend.  Let  aa  i«a<l  it  V.  U.  P.  by  Iniurcd  Paroel  Post  P*y  your  poitmaa  96. 9&  when  jon  reoelv*  tbe  watob.  6Bt\t&otlo& 
Coaraatoed  «t  moiuy  refuadwL  Onler  today,  tfsntlon  opea  faoo  or  bu&tlas  ftyle.  AASOLU  WAXCfi  C0««  DRTIU  40  H  CHICAGO.  Uib 
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Look  At  The  Prices 
TiienWriterorCataioJ 


K  HOG  OILER 

Sent  Freight  Paid  on 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 


•an* 


Only  Oiler  made  without 
valvca.  cylindtrg  or  wheels. 
Can't  clof;.  stick,  leak  or 
get  out  of  order.  Guar- 
anteed 6  years.  Uses 
Crude  or  Medicated  oil. 

Killa  lico;  kocp*  pens  and 
yartls  disinfected.  Order  one 
or  more  on  free  trial  today. 

^^Sentt  No  Money 

1  pay  freitrht  and  send 
one  pallon.of  Medicated 
Oil  frM  w<th  mach  pust. 
Test  them  ao  daya  on  your 
farm— then  pay  if  pleased. 
If  not,   return  at  my  ex- 
^«ns«.  You  tAko  no  rink.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  CatiiloR  Koider  sent 
Cruu  on  request.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Pr»'t 

ROVfE  MFG.  CO.,  643  liberty  St.,  GfllESBURC,  ILL. 


GAN'T 


LOSE  THEM. 

KSffi  mattcE'  how  far  aa  «ni- 
BMl  may  stray  there  t«  no 

ristioo  of  ownership  or 
cet  of  Sou  M  urlMd  «iw  0* 

"StayTherr 

Ear 

Markers. 


BelDK  f&Ade  of  alumlnuin 
Ihejr  ue  the  llohl«sl,alrong» 
••I  and  brightest  or  tags 
IDtde.  Will  not  larnlih, 
ni«l  nop  oorroda.  Will  oottcar  euiandcannntbe  rubbat' 
aH.  Nothing  to  cMcb  on  feed  troQghi,  etc  Easily  let !  o  »l>» 
put  of  ear     B««l  and  moat  durabia  mark*'  nade 

For  free  sample,  catalog  and  prices  address 
Wllcoi  t  HjriM  Mf(.  Co.,  570  W.  RaDdolpli  St.,  Chlcuo.  Ill 


SSSTOCKl 


Tag  yoor  stock— beat  and  cheapeet  means  of 
identification  for  Hoga,  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Naine  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 
Catalog  and  samples  free  on  request. 
•  p  S.BurchftCo.,  1B1  W.  Huran  SI.  Chicato^ 


•RailroadiStyle 

OM*nocomotWeoa  diitl, lever  esaspemoDt. flt«m  wind ftDdatem Sftt, a  perfeot 
thD«keep«r  and  folly  gukraateed  for  6  jeara.  8«Dd  this  advertisemeni 
to  us  with  98  CENTS  Wftt«b  will  be  aent  hj  mmllpoat  paid. 
Bfttiafaotiongukranteed  ormooex  refuoded.  8«Dd  Oti  oacta  today.  Addreaa 

B.E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  53S  So.  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO. 


ZEBU  CATTLE  IN  AMERICA 

EV    JOHN    M.   WILSON,   LOTTIE,  LA. 

THREE  years  ago  we  decided  to  en- 
gage in  the  cattle-raising  business. 
Instead  of  buying  high-grade 
cows  we  bought  natives  which  w'ere  al- 
ready acclimated  to  our  southern  loca- 
tion and  familiar  with  the  range. 

About  the  time  we  decided  on  the 
cattle  business,  we  had  the  late-lament- 
ed Joseph  E.  Wing  down  here  to  give 
us  some  information  as  to  the  handling 
of  our  farm  lands.  He  advised  us  to 
use  Zebu  bulls  instead  of  native  bulls, 
as  they  are  tick-immune  and  great 
rustlers.  We  took  his  advice  and 
bought  two  full-bloods.  We  are  more 
than  pleased  with  the  results.  The 
half-breeds  are  25  per  cent  larger  than 
the  natives,  are  upheaded,  have  better 
quarters,  and,  in  fact,  are  superior  in 
every  respect.  We  now  have  10  or  12 
half-breed  bulls  that  will  be  ready  for 
service  next  spring  and  should  have 
40  or  50  the  following  spring.  We  sold 
a  half-breed  Zebu  bull  eighteen  months 
old  a  few  days  since  to  one  of  our 
neighbors  for  $100,  which  shows  how 
they  are  regarded  here  by  people  who 
have  seen  the  demonstration  of  their 
superiority  over  any  other  breed  for 
strictly  range  purposes.  Stockmen  in 
this  vicinity  will  use  none  other  than 
half-breed  Zebu  bulls  hereafter. 

Our  half-breed  Zebu  bulls  will  all  be 
kept  for  breeding  purposes  until  we  get 
a  sufficient  number  for  our  require- 
ments. We  shall  then  make  a  test  feed 
on  a  carload  to  see  how  they  finish  up. 
We  are  putting  in  a  small  silo  now  to 
test  out  a  few  native  steers  this  fall, 
and  if  it  proves  profitable  we  shall  put 
up  some  large  ones  next  year  and  go 
into  the  business  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 

We  have  many  thousand  acres  of 
cut-over  lands,  which  are  undoubtedly 
as  rich  as  any  on  earth,  and  we  are 
putting  a  tract  of  960  acres  in  ber- 
muda  and  white  clover  pasture,  which 
is  permanent  and  furnishes  grazing 
every  day  in  the  year.  We  expect  to 
buy  40  grade  Angus  heifers  and  a 
registered  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  next 
year,  which  we  shall  feed  when  neces- 
sary on  corn  silage,  cottonseed  meal 
and  native  hay,  and  keep  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  expense.  Thus  we  can 
compare  the  results  to  those  obtained 
with  the  native  cows  and  Zebu  bulls. 

It  is  our  belief  that  Zebu  bulls 
crossed  on  either  Aberdeen-Angus, 
Hereford  or  Shorthorn  cows  would 
produce  an  ideal  animal  for  this  par- 
ticular locality,  and  we  shall  breed  a 
few  of  the  Angus  grades  next  year  to 
our  Zebu  bulls  to  determine  this  mat- 
ter. 


THE  VALUE  OF  COMMUNITY 
BREEDING 

The  more  animals  of  a  breed  that 
are  raised  in  a  given  community  the 
greater  will  be  the  opportunity  to  sell 
them.  Now  that  we  are  getting  started 
in  better  stock  of  all  breeds  and  are 
taking  better  care  of  them,  why  not 
decide  upon  some  one  breed  in  each 
community  and  raise  that  breed  to  the 


exclusion  of  all  others?  Each  breed 
has  its  partisans,  but  after  all  most 
men  raise  stock  for  profit,  and  there 
is  not  enough  advantage  possessed  by 
any  standard  breed  over  another  to 
make  any  material  difference.  All 
breeds  are  good  when  properly  man- 
aged.— Prof.  E.  L.  Jordan. 


COTTONSEED  CHEAP  FEED 

The  cheapness  of  cottonseed  meal,  on 
account  of  the  European  war,  which 
has  caused  a  decline  in  exports,  is  a 
matter  of  special  interest  to  cattle  feed- 
ers. Several  experiments  in  feeding 
cattle  for  beef,  in  which  cottonseed 
meal  has  been  compared  with  other 
protein  concentrates,  have  been  con- 
ducted. The  cottonseed  meal  proved 
to  be  equivalent  to  linseed  meal  (oil- 
meal)  in  feeding  value  and  practically 
double  the  value  of  wheat  bran.  The 
meal  is  very  high  in  protein  and  is 
especially  valuable  as  a  supplementary 
feed  when  corn  or  barley  predominate 
in  the  ration,  with  roughage  other  than 
clover  or  alfalfa.  It  has  been  fed  with 
excellent  success  in  connection  with 
corn  and  corn  silage.  From  1  to  4 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  a  day,  fed 
to  each  steer,  will  make  a  well-bal- 
anced ration  with  corn,  barley,  and  any 
roughage  except  clover  and  alfalfa. 
With  either  clover  or  alfalfa,  which 
are  relatively  high  in  protein,  the  cot- 
tonseed meal  should  be  reduced  about 
half.  With  cottonseed  meal  abnormally 
low  in  price  this  year,  it  will  pay  to  use 
the  larger  quantity  suggested.  Linseed 
meal,  however,  is  equally  valuable,  and 
should  be  purchased  if  it  can  be  had  at 
a  lower  price  than  cottonseed  meal. 


CAN  NEW  CORN  CAUSE 
CHOLERA? 

Hog  cholera  is  not  a  direct  result  of 
feeding  new  corn.  It  may  gain  a  foot- 
hold more  readily  if  the  hog's  resist- 
ance is  reduced  by  unwise  feeding,  but 
the  disease  itself  can  result  only  from 
infection  with  a  specific,  invisible  germ, 
obtained  directly  or  indirectly  from 
other  hogs.  If  the  herd  is  thrown  off 
feed  by  eating  too  much  green  corn,  or 
by  eating  corn  that  is  immature,  the 
disease  will  be  more  readily  contracted 
and  it  is  often  noted  that  a  new  out- 
break of  cholera  follows  the  first  use 
of  new  corn  for  hogs.  Avoid  danger 
by  changing  the  kind  or  amount  of 
feed  gradually.  Feed  the  hogs  some 
new  corn  for  a  while  before  turning 
them  into  the  field.  Young  shoats  may 
be  turned  into  corn  that  is  not  down 
too  badly  with  less  preliminary  feeding 
than  the  older  hogs  that  can  break 
down  the  corn  more  quickly. — Prof.  E. 
R.  Spence,  Missouri. 


WHEAT  FOR  HOGS 

The  grade  and  market  price  of  part 
of  the  1915  wheat  crop  has  "been  so 
much  reduced  sprouting  in  the  shock 
that  it  is  not  too  high  for  hog  feed. 
Recent  feeding  tests  by  L.  A.  Weaver 
at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
have  shown  that  wheat  fed  alone  gives 
greater  gains  in  fattening  hogs  than 
either  corn  alone  or  corn  mixed  with 
wheat.  The  addition  of  tankage  to 
the  ration  resulted  in  still  more  eco- 
nomical gains,  especially  during  the 
early  part  of  the  feeding  period.  If 
ground,  the  wheat  is  better  digested 
and  three  pecks  produce  as  much  gain 
as  a  bushel  of  unground  wheat,  both 
being  soaked. 


Second  rate  sires,  unsound  and  un- 
healthy dams,  poorlv  fed  offspring  and 
insanitary  yards  and  stables  make  for 
weak  constitutions  and  disease-ridden 
herds  and  flocks. 
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HOUSE-CLEANING  IN  THE 
DAIRY 

Before  the  dairy  cow  is  taken  from 
the  pasture,  the  barn  should  be  thor- 
oughly and  systematically  cleaned.  All 
cobwebs  should  be  brushed  down  and 
the  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  white- 
washed or  painted  some  light  color. 
Either  whitewash  or  paint  will  give  a 
clean  surface  and  make  the  whole 
stable  look  lighter  and  brighter.  It 
might  be  well,  too,  to  put  in  a 
extra  windows.  The  dairy  cow 
had  the  freedom  of  the  pasture 
the  fresh  air  of  the  fields  for  the  last 
five  months;  she  has  practically  main- 
tained herself  and  produced  milk  upon 
succulent  feed.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  keeper  to  see  to  it  that  his 
cows  are  housed  as  comfortably  as  pos- 
sible and  provided  with  a  goodly  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  palatable  feed  that 
will  nourish  her  abundantly  and  help 
her  produce  an  even  flow  of  milk.  The 
right  kind  of  a  cow  will  repay  with 
interest  every  cent  invested  for  her 
comfort — for  warmth,  light,  ventila- 
tion and  feed.  If  she  is  not  comfort- 
ably housed  her  returns  will  be  cut 
down  in  proportion  to  her  discomfort. 


SALT  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Salt  is  an  Important  item  that  is 
often  overlooked  in  the  management  of 
the  dairy  herd.  All  animals  that  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  vegetable  food 
require  salt.  Cattle  deprived  of  salt  be- 
come emaciated  and  are  of  low  vitality 
and  finally  suffer  a  complete  break- 
down. It  is  recommended  by  Babcock, 
who  invented  the  fat  test,  that  they 
should  be  fed  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
per  day  live  weight  with  an  additional 
6-10  ounce  for  each  20  pounds  of  milk 
produced. 

While  salt  may  be  provided  in  the 
daily  ration  by  mixing  it  with  the  grain, 
an  equally  satisfactory  method  in  prac- 
tice is  to  keep  it  in  a  convenient  place 
where  the  animals  may  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  it  when  they  so  desire.  It  may 
be  used  in  the  form  of  rock  salt  or 
placed  in  boxes  in  the  feed  lot. 


CREAM  GRADING  PAYS 

While  cream  grading  is  a  compar- 
atively new  measure,  it  proved  beyond 
doubt  its  value  in  many  respects.  It  se- 
cures a  better  material  for  creameries. 
It  places  an  incentive  and  reward  for 
the  production  of  good  cream  by  mak- 
ing a  difference  in  price  received  for 
first-grade  cream  over  that  for  second 
grade.  It  insures  a  better  product  for 
the  consumer,  thereby  increasing  con- 
sumption and  demand  for  products 
manufactured.  The  old  system  of  spoil- 
ing good  cream  by  mixing  with  bad  is 
a  practice  to  be  relegated  to  the  past. 


SEPARATOR  ECONOMY 

The  milk  should  be  strained  at  once 
after  milking  while  still  warm.  If  al- 
lowed to  cool  the  separator  is  likely  to 
clog  and  too  much  fat  is  lost  in  the 
skimmilk.  Cold  skimmilk  when  fed  to 
the  calves  is  likely  to  cause  scours  and 
indigestion.  During  the  cold  weather, 
pour  a  little  hot  water  into  the  separa- 
tor just  before  separation.  This  warms 
the  separator  parts,  prevents  clogging 
and  obtains  close  skimming  at  once. 


There  is  a  silo  in  Clinton  county,  Pa., 
which  is  108  feet  high. 


Ten  years  ago  the  world's  record  for 
butterfat  production  was  set  at  752 
pounds  by  Karen  2d. 


The  ordinary  milk  scale  and  the  fat 
tester  will  prove  to  anyone  that  cows 
do  not  like  ice-water.  Tank  heaters 
do  certainly  pay. 


Acid  Stomach  Claims 
Millions  Of  Hogs!  g 


An  enormous  percentage  oi  aii  nog  losBee  is  aue  to  stom. 
disturbances  are  largely  due  to  acidity,  which  interferes  with  the  digestive  juices  and 
thereby  impairs  digestion.   Result— thin,  scrawny  hogs  that  seem  half-starved  no  matter 
hoWmuch  they  eat.   Millions  die.  Thousands  of  hog  raisers  have  proved  that  the  safe 
end  reliable  way  of  neutralizing  this  acid  and  preventing  its  forming  again  is  to  mix  just  a  little 

MERRY  WAR  LYE 

In  emO.  or  with  the  drinking  water,  if  the  hogg  are  on  dry  rations.  It  not  only  nentralizcB  the  acid 

but  also  sweetens  the  swill,  thereby  preventing  the  fermentation  that  causes  the  acidity.  Moreover, 
it  adds  weight  to  hogs  because  it  helps  thorough  digestion,  leaving  no  waste  food.  Hogs  come 
right  up,  under  this  simple  treatment  which  produces  amazing  results. 

There's  as  much  difference  in  Lyes  as  there  is  in  Doctors,  so  don't  count  any  tnai  made  with  any- 
other  than  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye.  The  experience  of  thousands  of  hog  raisers  has  proved  the 
val'je  of  Merry  War  Lye.   Its  use  is  not  an  experiment. 

Send  for  free  booklet  filled  with  letters  from  hog  raisers.  They  will  convince  you.  But  a  better 
way  to  be  convinced  is  to  give  it  a  trial  on  your  own  hogs.   The  cost  is  practically  nothing.   It  is 
absolutely  safe  to  feed  to  hogs  according  to  plain,  easy-to-follow  directions  on  label. 
Vnnnc  Dnnlfnir  Roalthv;  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  mixed  with  feed  or  water  aecordmg 
IkCCPS  rOllHry  liealiny  to  directions  on  label.  helps  tomake 
^""^"""^      poultry  sturdy  and  better  able  to  resist  White 
Diarrhoea,   Diarrho  a  from  Indigestion, 
Cholera,  Roup,  Limbemeck,  Gapes, 
Worms,  etc. 


\J*Thcre  Are  No  Snbstihites' 


GENUINE 
GUARANTEED 
Wt?ROGERS&SON 


OAK  DESIGN 
*  SUGAR 


SHELL 


Send  Only  3  "Merry  War"  Lyc  Trade-Marks 

There  are  so  many  practical,  every-day  uses  for  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  in  the 
house  and  on  the  farm  that  we  have  made  this  remarkable  gift  offer  to  induce  you  to 
give  it  a  common-sense  trial.    Don't  send  the  entire  labels— just  cot  out  the  trade 
marks— the  large  words  "MERRY  W«R"  printed  in  red  on  the  face  of  ' 
the  label  and  send  3  trade-marks  with  coupon,  ^GZ  —  i 

We  will  at  once  send  you  the  Sugar  Shell — one  to  a  family 
on  this  special  offer  and  tell  you  how  easy  it  Is  to  get  a  com-       r/    E.  Myers  Lye  Co^  St.  LouISi  MOb 
pleie  set  off  this  beautilul  silverware  absolutely  free —  Premium  Department  60 

>V  Enclosed  find  3"Merrv  War"trade-mark8.  Send 
JltiViL«?f?  V  me.aftjo/ure/v/rc^.pr^pnid.Wm.Rogers&Son 
MERRTWAR       ji      Oak  Design  Sugar  Shell  and  list  of  full  Bet  to  match. 

atid  the  picture  of  hog  on  the  label, 

At  grocers*,  druggists',  and  feed  dealers' — 10c  a  Name  

can.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  will  see  %r 

that  you  are  supplied  at  $1.20  per  dozen  cans,  all      jy  Postoffice  

charges  prepaid,  and  if  requested  we  will  take      » „  » 

offStrade-marksandsendSugarShellasoffered  R.  F.  .D  ys  ;-  -: Uj}         i  '  l" 

.  ..  (3)   Write  your  own  and  dealer  s  name  and  address  plainly. 

Dealer's  Name  


Bufhcient  to  last  a  lifetime. 

Fop  Sale  Everywhere  ,^°nfofS"i" 


also  full  particulars  for  obtaining  full  set  free.     .  - 

E.  Myers  Lye  Co.,St.Louls,Mo.    y/  i 

Premium  Department  60  //  Dealer's  Address  . 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
TpPay 


Wot  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labo^ 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


f 

m  savi 
W  more 

'«24»™^NS' BUTTERFLY 

*    Ko.  2  Junior— alight  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  96  quarts  per  hour.   We  also  make  four  other 
Blzesup  to  our  big  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
 and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %2.  down  and  a  year  to  pay- 


Patenled  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—Easjf  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 'aTS 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own,  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  82  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  half.    Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co,y  2255Marshaii  Blvd.,  ChlcagoJIK 


C0RNC1V<9  To  Introduce  ^ 
our  wonderful  Den  jiyttein  of 
lemdhlng  note  mutlc  by  tnikll, 

Vlolf  o,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Piano, Onui  or  6r&«»  

Band,  will  give  you  a  dandy  iDttrument  abaolat«ljr  F|tCB  and  Raar> 
antce  to  maite  you  a  player  or  no  char^.  CoiDplet«  outfit  FREK, 
Special  offer  to  flrtt  pupil.    Write  ct  one*.  SUHQULAND'ill 

CORRCtPONDENCI  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIO,  Dtpt.  11  Chleago,  W.! 


ELEGANT 
LACE  CURTAINS 


FREE 


Sell  1 2  boxes  White  Cloverine  Salve  at  25c  per  box, 
a  beautiful  Picture  FREE  with  each  box.  Return 
to  us  the  $3.00  collected  and  we  will  send  you  six 
(three  pair)  magnificent  Nottingham  Lace  Curtains, 
liearly  three  yards  long,  FREE.    Everyone  buys  when 
.you  show  pictures.  Write  today.  Be  first  in  your  town, 
WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  410  TYRONE,  PA. 


BOYS!  FOOTBALL 

FREE 


To  10,000  bright  ener- 
getic boys  who  will 
write  ua  at  once  we  are 
going  to  give  one  of 
.      _,,||..|,  iin^j,  these  fine  regulation 

»p*  V-      ^^^aSHB^^^  size  Rugby  footballa. 

of  genuine  pebble  grain  leather  with  guaranteed  red 
robber  bladder.  A  fittle  easy  work  that  _you  can  do  in 
half  an  hour  and  we  send  the  ball  free  with  all  charges 
paid.    Don't  wait.   Write  today.  Address 

UNITED  SUPPLY  CO..  833Friend  Blda..  Kansas CIty.Mo. 

Stem  wfnd  and  set  watch.  tuarantMtf 
5  years,  for  selling  20  art  and  relis- 
^ioaa  picturei  or  20  plisa*  poet  CAroa 
^at  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 

«lTE9BIFG.0O.Dept.  469  CUeag* 
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Only '12.2SperH.P. 

THIS  ENGINE 


me  FARM  £N6/N£rNAr  IVO/iKS 


Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of 
farm  engines — a  regular  glutton  for  work — simple, 
durable,  powerful — fourcycle,  suction  feed,  make 
and  break  ignition — every  part  interchangeable— 
fully  tested.    Guaranteed  to  Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL, TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
8  Horsepower  Detroit  only  $98.75 

C»ii  TOO  b'f'  thut?  Write  for  big  illartrited  Eneine  book  t.3-d»y 
Full  Line  Detroit  Engines  1)4  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  EMONE  WORM  183  BtUene  Att..  Dtlroil.  Mich. 

Fuel  Saving 

WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gasoline,  Gas. 

SOLO  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY.  5-YEAR  GUARANTY. 

2H-P$34.95  :  3  H-P$o2  :iO;  4  H-P  $69.75  ;  6H-P  $9...5: 
8  H-P  $139.65:  12  H-P  $1^.00:  16  H-P  $279.70  ;  22  H-P 
$359  80.  Portable  Engines  Proportionally  iMic. 
PrICM  F.  O.  B.  Faclonf. 
Besides  lower  price,  WITTE  engines  ose  less  fuel 
per  H-P  hour— from  one-fourth  to  one-tbird  less- 
enough  saving  in  a  year  to  pay  entire  cost  of  engine. 
Easy  starting;  no  cranking.   Our  28  years  engine 
building  makes  this  higher  quality  for  vou.  at  a  smaU 
one  profit  for  us.   Ust-d  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
Naui  Rnnlr  Frpp  Write  us.  so  we  can  send  yoa  by 
New  HOOK  tree  mail,   full  informauon. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

2823  Oakland  Avenue, 
Ksnsas  City,  Mo. 
2823Empire  Bld(. 
Pittsburgh,  Ps. 


C«SH 

or 

EAST 
TERMS 


30  Days'  Free  Trial 
8D(i  lU-year  guar- 
anty on  the  new 
1916  models— the 
simplest,  strongest  and  meet  economical  engines  ever 
built.  Morepower  from  coal  oil  tbaQSome  enginesget 
out  of  gasoline.  "The  engineahead." 
l)^tol8H.P.  Interesting  book- 
let "Engine  Facts'TREE.  Expert 
advice  on  how  to  got  the  most 
out  of  your  engine  FREE. 
Write  Davis — our  engine  man 
—  he's  a  practical  farmer  as 
well  as  a  mechanic. 
ELLIS  ENGINE  COMPANY 
28S4  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Delrult,  Mich 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Some  Important  Points  in  Proper  Lubrication 

By  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames 

(This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  eleven  articl  es  which  Mr.  Leavell  is  writing  exclusively  for 
AilEKlCAN  FaKUING.) 


MEN  WANTED 


r  LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
r  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  |76  to  »160 
per  month.  Leam  in  6  wccka  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

tJoTSift^r^-dtnXer^ord'Sl^^^^^^ 
Wrriirir  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
r  KCjUi  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  name  today.  Address 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL 
11 85  East 

  IStd  Street. 
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MotorCar 
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And  the  Agency  for  Your  Territory 

Get  a  Car  Free  and  qualify  to  make  13000 
to  $5000  a  year  and  up  in  the  Automobile  Busi- 
ness. A  Postal  brings  full  details  of  this  great 
Free  Auto  Offer.  Write  quick  —  before  your 
territory  is  taken.  Address  me  like  this— I.  H. 
Bush,  President, 

BUSH  MOTOR  COLLEGE,  Inc. 

DEPT.  I  I  S8~  BUSH  BUILDING 

North  Clark  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ills. 
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IT  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  one  sur- 
face  can   be   moved   over  another 
much  more  readily  if  both  are  coated 
with  grease  or  oil  than  if  they  are  dry. 
An    examination    with    a  magnifying 
glass  of  a  well 
polished  shaft 
or  journal 
which  has  been 
turning  against 
a  babbitt  or 
brass  bearing 
will  disclose 
the  fact  that  it 
is  rough  and  full 
of  sera  tches, 
just  as  a  plowed 
fi  e  1  d  looks 
smooth  from  a 
distance,  but 
not    when  ex- 
amined closely. 
One    piece  of 
sandpaper  will  not  slide  against  an- 
other readily  because  of  the  roughness 
of  the  surface.    If  we  should  give  each 
piece  of  sandpaper  a  coat  of  paint, 
which  would  fill  all  the  spaces  between 
the  grains  of  sand  and  would  give  a 
smooth  surface  above  the  tops  of  the 
highest  grains  (and  let  the  paint  be- 
come perfectly  dry),  one  would  slide 
over  the  other  quite  readily,  and  the 
wear  would  take  place   between  the 
coats  of  paint  instead  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  sandpaper. 

The  purpose  of  a  lubricant  such  as  oil  or 
grease  is  to  form  a  coating  like  a  coat  of  paint 
over  each  of  the  two  surfaces  which  work  to- 
gether and  prevent  them  from  coming  in  con- 
tact and  wearing  each  other.  This  film  of  oil 
must  be  renewed  before  it  becomes  worn  out 
or  burned  off  or  the  surfaces  will  come  in  con- 
tact and  wearing  and  cutting  will  result.  One 
may  ask  why  lubricated  bearings  ever  wear  out 
if  the  oil  prevents  contact  between  the  metal 
surfaces.  If  they  are  not  lubricated  at  all, 
they  will  begin  wearing  or  cutting  each  other 
in  a  very  few  secojids;  if  they  are  lubricated, 
they  will  last  for  years.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  a  little  sand  or  dust  or  grit  to  get  into  the 
oil  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  this  might 
cause  wear  or  grinding. 

Whenever  you  drive  your  car  on  dusty_  or 
sandy  roads,  particularly  if  you  have  to  "eat 
the  other  fellow's  dust,'  you  have  to  breathe 
air  full  of  fine  dust.  Your  teeth  feel  gritty  and 
your  handkerchief  shows  the  fact  that  nature 
made  suitable  arrangements  to  keep  this  sand 
out  of  your  lungs.  The  fan  under  the  hood 
helps  to  draw  dust  and  air  through  the  radi- 
ator and  the  motor  sucks  in  through  the  carbu- 
retor possibly  fifty  times  as  much  as  you 
breuthc,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  little  of  this  may 
account  to  some  extent  for  what  little  wear 
does  take  place  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
piston,  whether  the  oil  used  happens  to  be  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  priced. 

A  satisfactory  oil  for  use  in  a  gasoline  or 
gas  engine  must  have  certain  properties  in 
order  that  it  may  give  satisfactory  service.  In 
the  laboratories  of  large  plants  where  motors 
are  built  or  where  crude  oil  is  refined  to  pro- 
duce gasoline,  kerosene,  lubricating  oil,  paraffine, 
etc  ,  certain  tests  are  made  to  compare  the  quali- 
ties of  oils.  Reference  to  these  properties  is 
often  made  by  oil  salesmen,  but  most  motor- 
ists and  often  the  salesman  do  not  know  what 
the  claims  mean.  ,    .,  .      ,  , 

For  the  flash  test,  a  sample  of  oil  is  placed 
in  a  dish  and  heated  up  over  a  hot  plate  or 
electric  heater,  the  temperature  being  indicated 
by  a  glass  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is 
immersed,  and  every  few  seconds  a  flame  or 
electric  spark  is  passed  over  the  surface  to  de- 
termine whether  the  oil  has  begun  to  evaporate 
enough  for  the  vapor  to  ignite.  The  temperature 
at  which  it  first  ignites  is  called  the  flash 
point."  If  the  heating  is  prolonged,  a  tempera 
ture  will  be  reached  at  which  burning  will  con 
tinue  after  the  flame  is  removed  .  1  his  i! 
called  the  "fire  test."  and  as  it  is  higher  thaii 
the  flash,  it  is  sometimes  mentioned  instead  ot 
the  flash  in  claims  made  for  certain  oils  which 


have  rather  low  heat  resisting  qualities.  For 
ordinary  water-cooled  motors  which  are  not 
overloaded  much  of  the  time,  an  oil  flashing 
above  350  degrees  Fahrenheit  will  generally  give 
no  trouble,  because  the  cylinder  walls  are  below 
thi?  temperature,  and  as  the  temperature  of  the 
burning  charge  is  often  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3,000  degrees,  a  matter  of  a  hundred  degrees 
is  of  little  importance.  An  air-cooled  motor 
may  operate  satisfactorily  with  cylinders  at  a 
temperature  above  360  degrees  and  should, 
therefore,  be  supplied  with  oil  of  higher  "flash 
test." 

Viscosity  is  the  property  of  an  oil  to  be  thick 
or  sticky  like  molasses  instead  of  thin  like 
water  or  gasoline.  It  can  be  determined  by 
finding  the  number  of  seconds  required  for  a 
sample  of  oil  to  run  through  the  hole  drilled 
in  the  bottom  of  a  tube  in  a  special  testing  in- 
strument. It  is  evident  that  viscosity  decreases 
with  increase  in  temperature.  It  is  customary 
to  test  light  oils  at  60  or  "0  degrees  or  loi) 
degrees  and  ot  212  degrees.  Heavy  oils  and 
greases  are  tested  at  212  degreees.  At  a  tempera- 
ture of  350  degrees  even  the  heavy  oil,  which 
can  scarcely  be  poured  at  room  temperature, 
flows  quite  freely.  An  oil  with  high  viscosity  at 
working  temperatures  causes  some  loss  of  power, 
because  the  pistons  do  not  slide  up  and  down 
so  freely  as  they  would  with  lighter  oil.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  tends  better  to  prevent  leakage 
around  loose  pistons  and  rings.  Oil  with  lower 
viscosity  offers  less  resistance  to  motion,  but  is 
more  liable  to  squeeze  out  and  allow  metallic 
contact  between  the  metal  surfaces. 

The  chill  or  cold  test  is  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  which  an  oil  will  pour  and  is  of  more 
interest  in  connection  with  its  effect  on  the 
amount  of  effort  required  to  crank  a  cold  motor 
than  upon  any  influence  it  may  have  on  visJ 
cosity  at  the  working  temperature.  An  oil 
made  from  western  crude  (meaning  a  criide  with 
asphaltic  or  mixed  paraffine  and  asphaltic  base  i 
will  have  a  considerably  lower  cold  test  (pos- 
sibly as  low  as  zero  Fahrenheit)  than  from 
Pennsylvania  (or  eastern  parafline  base  crude). 
A  Pennsylvania  oil  with  the  same  viscosity  at 
working  temperature  as  a  western  oil  will  nave 
considerably  higher  flash  test  or  heat  resisting 
quality  (which  may  not  be  entirely  necessary  in 
many  motors  under  normal  running  condition). 

Many  misleading  claims  are  made  as  to  the 
wonderful  ability  of  certain  brands  of  oil  to 
lubricate  internal  combustion  motors  without 
leaving  carbon  deposit.  A  clear  oil  can  be  pro- 
duced which,  if  placed  in  a  flask  and  distilled, 
will  yield  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
its  weight  of  "carbon  residue."  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  a  certain  indication  of  what  the  oil 
will  do  in  the  motor.  The  darker  color  oils 
which  are  made  to  resist  higher  temperatures 
will  nearly  always  show  a  considerable  "carbon 
residue"  in  a  test  of  this  kind,  but  this  does  not 
prove  their  unsuitability  for  use  in  the  motor. 
vVhen  the  pistons  and  rings  fit  loosely  in  the 
cylinders  and  oil  works  past  them  into  the  com- 
bustion chambers,  an  oil  having  a  very  low 
carbon  residue  will  leave  the  least  carbon  de- 
posit, but  it  will  also  have  a  lower  viscosity 
and  flash  test  and  somewhat  larger  quantity  of 
it  will  be  used.  ...  , 

The  color  of  an  oil  then  is  of  little  value  in 
judging  the  ability  of  an  oil  to  give  satisfactory 
lubrication.  When  oils  are  produced  to  with, 
stand  Tiigh  working  temperatures,  they  are  in- 
variably darker  than  those  common W  sold  for 
lubrication  of  automobile  engines.  This  red  or 
green  color  comes  partly  from  the  free  carbon, 
and  finishing  such  an  oil  to  a  high  degree  of 
clearness  is  not  commercially  practical. 

A  properly  finished  oil  will,  if  heated  to  a 
temperature  just  high  enough  to  result  in  the 
formation  of  yellow  vapors  above  the  surface  (a 
little  above  the  flash  test)  and  held  at  this 
temperature  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  De- 
come  darker  in  color,  but  will  remain  clear  and 
without  sediment.  Improperly  finished  oil  will 
turn  very  black  and  after  ten  hours  a  black, 
almost  tarry,  sediment  will  settle  out.  As  this 
is  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  what  will  happen 
when  the  oil  is  subjected  to  .the  heat  of  the 
motor,  it  should  be  of  value  in  esUmating  the 
relative  merits  of  different  samples  of  oil.  n 
has  the  advantage  of  being  /asily  performed 
with  such  apparatus  as  is  readily  obtainable  in 
the  ordinary  kitchen.  ,    ^         r  „:i  in 

Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  make  tests  of  oil  in 
the  engine  of  a  car  and  let  the  behavior  of  the 
different  brands  tested  furnish  information  as 
to  comparative  merit.  'The  crank  case  can  be 
drained  and  washed  well  ^-''^  kerosene  to  in 
sure  nearly  complete  removal  of  the  hlack  sedi 
ment  which  always  accumulates  and  settles  out, 
and  then  filled  with  the  necessary  l.uantity  ot 
clear  new  oil.  After  a  certain  mileage  has 
been  covered,  the  oil  can  be  %yithdrawn  while 
the  motor  is  warm,  just  after  it  has  run  long 
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enough  to  stir  the  oil  up  well  or  circulate  it 
as  would  occur  during;  running.  A  sample  of 
the  oil  can  be  placed  in  a  glass  bottle  or  tube 
and  examined  immediately  for  color,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  for  sedimentation.  After  a' 
number  of  samples  have  been  tested  in  this  way, 
all  of  the  test  bottles  should  be  well  shaken 
and  compared  as  to  color  and  then  allowed  to 
settle  twenty-four  hours  and  compared  for  sedi- 

The  owner  of  one  or  two  cars  will  find  it 
best  to  decide  upon  a  good  oil  and,  if  a  trial 
lot  of  five  gallons  gives  satisfaction  and  proves 
to  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  motor,  to  buy 
in  barrel  or  half-barrel  quantity. 

Some  parts  of  the  car,  as  the  roller  or  ball 
bearings  in  the  wheels,  the  universal  joints, 
some  of  the  steering  connections,  and  the  spring 
leaves,  can  be  lubricated  with  grease  better 
than  with  oil,  because  of  the  tendency  of  the 
oil  to  run  out.  Greases  consist  essentially  _  of 
mixtures  of  soap  and  heavy  oil  produced  during 
the  refining  of  the  crude  petroleum.  The  kind 
of  soap  determines  whether  the  grease  will  be 
smooth  or  of  stringy,  fibrous  consistency,  and 
the  proportion  of  soap  to  oil  whether  it  will  be 
hard,  medium,  soft,  or  semi-fluid.  Since  the 
oil  is  a  better  lubricant  than  the  soap,  thinner 
greases  are  to  be  preferred  where  loss  by  run- 
ning out  will  not  result.  In  certain  housings 
for  universals  the  design  is  such  that  too  thin 
a  grease  leaks  out  and  too  stiff  fails  to  find 
its  way  to  the  surfaces  where  it  is  needed. 

In  past  years  many  manufacturers  recom- 
mended grease  for  the  transmissions  and  differ- 
entials. It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the 
grease  was  too  thick  and  that  the  gear  teeth 
had  cut  tracks  through  it  and  had  been  insuffi- 
ciently lubricated  after  a  short  time.  Another 
serious  objection  was  that  particles  of  metal  worn 
oflf  of  the  teeth  or  torn  off  by  clashing  often 
remained  stuck  in  the  grease  and  caused  wear 
and  sometimes  breakage.  A  semi-fluid  lubricant 
overcomes  these  conditions.  Whenever  a  case 
can  be  made  tight  enough  to  retain  it,  a  pure 
mineral  oil  of  high  viscosity  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  grease.  The  heavy  transmission  pils  which 
are  gaining  in  favor  are  generally  quite  similar 
to  the  cylinder  stock  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  steam  engine  cylinder  oils.  _  Steam  engine 
cylinder  oil  nearly  always  contains  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  tallow  or  fatty  oil  to  cause  it  to 
adhere  better  to  the  wet  cylinder  walls.  As  the 
fatty  oil  is  of  no  particular  benefit  in  the  case 
of  the  automobile  transmission  or  axle,  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  pure  mineral  cylinder  stock  is 
less  should  warrant  its  use  in  preference  to  the 
blend  of  the  two.  The  color  of  this  cylinder 
stock  varies  from  a  dark  grenish  red  to  a  black 
color  and  it  may  be  as  viscous  as  molasses  in 
January.  It  tends  to  stick  to  the  gear  teeth  and 
flow  over  all  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  case 
better  than  grease  would  and  to  insure  perfect 
lubrication  of  all  the  parts. 

The  use  of  ground  _cork  or  sawdust  mixed 
with  grease  or  heavy  oil  is  often  resorted  to  to 
quiet  noisy  gears.  When  two  metal  surfaces 
are  brought  suddenly  together,  sound  results; 
if  paper  is  placed  between  them,  the  sound  is 
deadened.  If  two  greased  metal  surfaces  are 
nibbed  one  against  the  other,  no  ordinary 
amount  of  pressure  will  remove  the  grease  en- 
tirely. A  piece  of  cork  or  of  wood  can  be 
made,  with  comparatively  light  pressure,  almost 
completely  to  remove  the  film  of  grease,  and 
the  cork  or  wood  does  not  reduce  friction  as 
well  as  good  grease  or  oil  would.  The  prac- 
tice is,  therefore,  to  be  discouraged. 

Finely  divided  graphite  has  wonderful  lubri- 
cating properties  in  itself,  because  of  its_  ability 
to  fill  up  all  of  the  very  small  inequalities  in 
the  surfaces  which  work  against  each  other.  In 
the  universal  joints,  where  the  pressure  is  very 
high  and  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
soueeze  the  grease  out  from  between  the  sur- 
faces, graphite  grease  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  also  superior  to  plain  grease  for 
use  between  the  leaves  of  the  springs,  on  spring 
shackles,  on  water  pump  glands,  on  the  steer- 
ing knuckle  pins  and  other  steering  connections, 
and  on  other  parts  exposed  to  the  action  of 
dust  and  water.  When  mud  dries  on  parts 
lubricated  with  ordinary  grease,  it  absorbs  the 
grease  just  as  sawdust  would.  Much  of  the 
graphite  remains  and  insures  lubrication  after 
the  grease  is  gone.  Graphite  is  often  mixed 
with_  the  heavy  oil  or  the  grease  for  the  trans- 
mission and  differential  to  reduce  friction  be- 
tween the  gear  teeth.  Whether  it  has  any 
harmful  effect  on  the  ball  or  roller  bearings  is 
hard  to  prove.  Its  use  can  do  harm  if  it  is 
impure  and  contains  gritty  matter, 

(Mr.  Xieavell'B  dlscnsBlon  next  month 
wlU  b«  on  "Starting  and  Ug'htlngr  Sys- 
tem*.") 
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—From  Firestone 
Good-Measure  Building 

WHEN  you  invest  in  Firestone  Tires  you 
draw  immediate  profit  from  the  Firestone  stand- 
ards of  good-measure  building  and  the  tremendous 
volume  of  output  required  to  meet  Firestone  demand. 
Firestone  has  long  been  the  largest  exclusive  tire  and 
rim  builder.  Yet  the  Firestone  demand  brought  us  50% 
more  dealers  last  year  and  increased  our  output  78%. 

This  vohime  — and  our  transcontinental  distributing 
system  —  make  it  possible  to  supply  you  Firestone  Tires 
^  with  their  maximum  values  at  popular  prices. 

Prom  Firestone  Specialized  Science  you  also  gain  "Most  Miles  per 
Dollar" — supreme  riding  comfort— unusually  long  service — safety. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  the  name  and  make  o£  your 
tires  and  we  will  send  you  one 

Cementless  L'  L* 

Tube  Patch  MT  JLVlliIlt 

Also  our  new  book  of  tire 
saving  helps  No.  32  entitled 
"Mileage  Talks." 

Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company 

"America's  J^argest  Exclusive 
Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
Akron.  Ohio 
Branchei  and  Dealer>  Everywhere 
Pneumatic  Tires,  Truck  Tires, 
Pleasure  ElectricTires, Carriage 
Tires,  Motorcycle   Tires,  Fire 
'Apparatus  Tires,  Rims,  Tire 
Accessories,  etc. 


Firestone  Net  Prices  to  Car  Owners 


Case 

Round 
Tread 

Case 
Non- 
Skid 

Grejr 
Tnbe 

Red 
Tate 

30x3 

$  9.40 

$10,55 

$2.20 

$2.50 

30x3 

11.90 

13J5 

2.60 

2,90 

32x3  H 

13.75 

15.40 

2.70 

3.05 

34x4 

19.90 

2230 

3.90 

4.40 

34x454 

27.30 

30.55 

4.80 

5.40 

36x4  K 
37x5 

28.70 

32.15 

5.00 

5.65 

35.55 

39.80 

5.95 

6.70 

MnitlEV  andlots  of  it  can  be  made  In  the  Rabbit  bnsl- 
mUnLI  ness.  Our  book  entitled  "RABBITS"  tells  how 
to  breed  and  manage  them  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Send 
Coracopy  today.  Price  Ibc  postpaid  to  your  address. 

AMERICAN  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
3334  Pensacola  Ave.      -  Chleago,  III. 


^  A 
WEEK 


MAKESeO 

We  want  Special  Agents  to  travel  by 
automobile  selling  our  new  gas-gen- 
erating Coal-oll  lamp. 
Absolutely  sale.  Big  money  saver. 

300  Candle  Power 

It's  simply  wonderful  the  way  this  new 
lamp  is  selling.  Every  home  a  possible 
sale.  S60  a  week  easy.  Lowest 
priced  high  grade  lamp  on  the  market. 


We  furnish  each  representative  wltft 
an  automobile  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  This  Is  no  selling 
contest  where  only  one  person  wins.  Anybody  can  get 
this  free  auto.  Write  for  particulars. 
THOMAS  MFCS.  CO.,  1104  Ea«t  St.,   DAYTON,  OHIO 


ONE  YEAR  lOc 

D/^yC  send  10c  for  one  year'a  sobscrip-  I 
tioo  to  The  Country  Boy,  a  large 

IG-page  mafirazine  chuck  full  of  dandy  stories,  I 
big  departments  oo  Mechanics.  Stamps,  Com 
Clubs.  Boy  Scouts,  Poultry,  Electricity,  Gar-  I 
dening.  Photography,  etc.    Jast  the  kind  of  | 
reading  matter  yoa  will  enjoy.   This  fine  mag- 
azine  sent  one  entire  year  od  trial  for  only  10c. 

FraBklinPnb.Co;.2125MaUeriBMg..Chicago 


BIG  CASH  OFFER 


MAKE  $10  A  DAY1 

Write  for  bigTRest  oflEer  ever  made. 
A  FORTUNE  IN  IT!  Our  Toilet  Com-L 
binatiODS  fastest  sellers  going.  Stark] 
made  $148  the  first  week. 
Bell  cleaned  up  SS5  in  fourl 
days.  MuBt  have  100 morel 
,  men  and  women  agents! 
QUICK!  ■ 

Sample  Case 
FREE! 

Don't  wait  a  min-  I 
ate.  Christmas  | 
Rush  StartlngI  1 

 SEND  NO  MONEY  I 

— JTJST  POSTAL  1  I 

PIERCE  company! 

Ospt.   661    CHICAGO,  ILUj 
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^1  insist  on 
""^^surplus 
=:^K  power 


University  Experts  lateEconomi) 
Gast>lirieEiiqine'swith  13  to 
31  %  Overload  Capacitij 


Drbana,  Illinois, 
August  28,1914. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co 
Chlcaco,  111. 

Gentlemea:- 

the  unders!^:reuu::  """^ 
at  Evansvuie    Tnrt?.n      ^  factory 
horse  power  L^d  Pu^r  *  ""^  ^^"^^  f"''  »"-aka 
ent  Bizlr^f  ^  consumption  the  differ- 

departments,  Ld eub^U^a  ?^li"'''"='f°" 
under  separate  cover.  '^®P°''*' 

ensmee-,  whrir^fh'rr:i°a^L'"o'rr"ft°r 

to  BMlmim  load  rnr  a..  ,  .  "'^^  I*'"' 

on  referring  H         Vf"^  y<">  "1"  find 

at  half.  mi'or^^rr^aS^Jhr'^er""'"^ 
sumption  of  the  several  enMn.- 
satisfactory.     -  enclnes  was  very 


AsaoelatB  Fann  Powgr 

Wachlrery 
University  of  IllirwiB 


\yoiiro  very  truly. 

Instructor  B«oh«nlo«l 
Onl»»r»ity  of  ihlnole. 


Report  of 
University  Experts 


Bore  and  Stroke  of 
Engines  Tested 

Maximum  Brake  Horse 
Fbwereach  EnginePulkd. 

The  Horse  Power 
Ratings  We  Recommend. 

Giving  Each  Engine 
an  Overload  Capacity  of 

m 

169 

13% 

3.28 

2y2 

31% 

6.02 

5 

20% 

8.66 

7 

23m 

9 

27^ 

m 

U38 

12 

20%\ 

Free  Engine  Book,  tcllini?  all  about  this  wonderful  test  and 
describing  our  full  line  of  Economy  Engines,  mailed  on  request. 
Write  for  it  today.  Ask  for  Engine  Catalog    Ho.  92A12 

Sears « Roebuck 

and  Co.  Chicago 


Bracelet  and  Ring  FREE 

For  giving  away  six  beautiful  Art  Pictures, 
z6  X  2o  inches,  with  six  boxes  of  our  famous 
White  Cloverine  Salve  you  sell  at  23c.  per 
box.  Send  us  the  |i. 50  collected  and  these 
beautiful  premiums  are  yours  by  return  mail.  Large  Premium 
List  free.  Send  no  money. 
Write  today — we  trust  you. 

WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.  nmr^^VSSfS^ 
DepU  508         Ijtont,  Pa.  ^B^^EJ^ 


Make  Money  with  Bees 

Bees  are  interesting  and  profitable  and  no  trouble  to 
keep.    "Fads  About  Bees"  tells  you  how,  a  simple  and 
excellent  eulde— We  will  send  It  free  tor  one  new  or  re- 
newal yearly  sabacrlptlon  at  2B  cents. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,Chlcaoo 

Violin  Outfit 

for  eelling  20  picturea  or 
■ZO  pkfra.  poBt  cards  at 
10c.   Order  your  choice. 
GATES  MFG.  CO. 

I)»pt.763  Chlcw 
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"LET  AN  ENGINE  DO  IT" 

Would  you  contract  to  pump  i,50( 
gallons  from  a  40-foot  well  in  40  min 
utes  for  one  cent— a  gasoline  engint 
will  do  it. 

Would  you  contract  to  grind  70 
bushels  of  corn  in  a  day  for  15  cents 
Would  you  do  a  heavy  washing  anc 
wringing  for  less  than  a  cent?  Anc 
in  the  larger  powers:  Would  you 
contract  to  plow  15  to  20  acres  a  day  ir 
average  soil  for  75  cents  an  acre,  al 
costs  included?  Instances  may  be  citec 
without  number  where  some  farmers,  i: 
they  would  but  see  it,  are  trying 'tc 
compete  with  the  engine  by  doing  t 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work  them 
selves.  A  day's  wages  for  a  man  wil 
furnish  the  fuel  to  plow  10  acres  o 
average  soil,  or  will  cut  and  elevate 
about  one  hundred  tons  of  ensilage 
into  a  30-foot  silo. 

As  a  money-making  proposition  ther 
the  gasoline  engine  should  be  care 
fully  considered  by  the  thinking  farmer 
It  will  do  a  big  hired  man's  work  ai 
less  than  a  tenth  his  cost. 


STARTING  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

With  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
more  or  less  trouble  is  e.xperienced  ir 
starting  gasoline  engines,  regardless  o 
the  type.  Methods  for  relieving  thi: 
difficulty  are  offered  as  follows: 

1.  Fill  the  water  jacket  or  radiatoi 
with  hot  water. 

2.  Heat  the  gasoline  by  putting  : 
bottle  of  it  in  hot  water,  being  carefu 
to  keep  the  cork  off  the  bottle  contain 
ing  the  gasoline. 

3.  Place  a  few  drops  of  €ther  in  thi 
priming  cup  or  spark  plug  hole. 

The  last  method  is  inexpensive  anc 
is  used  by  many  motor  owners. — N 


DRY  THE  SEED  CORN 

Drying  seed  corn  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  selection  this  fall.  I) 
frozen  with  as  much  moisture  as  ii 
seems  likely  to  contain  when  the  first 
freezing  comes,  it  may  be  almost 
worthless  as  seed  next  spring.  Tc 
avoid  danger  select  the  most  mature 
ears  in  the  field  and  thoroughly  dry  ai 
once.  If  a  neighbor's  corn  of  seed  va- 
riety ripens  earlier  arrange  to  pick  ir 


Drylngr  Pointers 

Dry  in  aiuiBhiiie  and  fresh  air. 

Dry  before  danger  of  freezing. 

Use  fire  very  carefully.  If  at  all. 

Dry  the  cob  thorou^fhly  as  weU  as 
the  kernel. 

To  avoid  heating-  or  molding,  let  bo 
ear  touch  the  next  «ar. 


his  field.  Seed  grown  in  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  to  be  planted  is  preferred 
to  that  shipped  in  from  a  distance. 

Air-drying  in  the  sunshine  is  slower 
but  safer,  unless  fire-drying  is  abso- 
lutely neqessary  to  secure  safety  fror 
freezing.  Well-dried  corn  will  stane 
any  freeze  it  is  likely  to  get,  but  the 
danger  from  too  rapid  fire-drying  is 
only  less  than  that  from  freezing. 

The  corn  is  not  safe  for  storage  or 
exposure  to  cold  weather  quite  as  soor 
as  the  appearance  of  the  kernels  migh 
indicate,  because  there  is  so  much  more 
moisture  in  the  cob  and  the  cob  is  sc 
much  slower  in  drying  than  the  ker- 
nels. Be  sure  not  to  store  while  there 
is  still  moisture  enough  in  the  cob  tc 
cause  heat  or  molding. 

Each  ear  should  be  so  placed  in  wire 
or  slat  racks,  or  so  hung  that  no  twc 
ears  will  hang  together  so  as  to  hold 
moisture  and  cause  molding.  The 
storage  place  should  be  airy  and  well 
ventilated.  It  should  not  be  closed 
until  drying  is  completed,  unless  cok 
weather  necessitates  closing.  .\  httle 
fire  may  be  used  to  hasten  drying.— 
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New  Light  On 
Sudan  Grass 


'  AST  spring  it  was  the  high  privi- 
lege of  this  journal  to  present  au- 
^  thoritative  information  about  the 
ew  forage  crop,  Sudan  grass,  and  its 
ceding.  Now,  following  the  harvest 
eason,  it  is  highly  appropriate  to  have 
nowledge  concerning  the  feeding  value 
f  the  forage.  Sudan  grass  is  making 
ood  abundantly.  Advance  reports 
fcre  not  extravagant. 
The  chief  apostle  of  Sudan  grass, 
)avid  B.  Clarkson,  demonstrates  his 
iith  by  his  works.  From  his  Texas 
irm  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Capt. 
'.  W.  Glower  20  tons  of  Sudan  hay  to 
e  used  in  a  sort  of  forage  test  on 
orses  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Cav- 
Iry.  The  commanding  officers  of  the 
roops  in  which  the  tests  were  made 
itend  to  submit  reports  to  the  officials 
t  Washington,  strongly  recommend- 
ig  Sudan  grass  as  a  forage  for  ani- 
lals.  Capt.  Glower  himself  has  watched 
he  test  and  is  a  firm  advocate  of  the 
ew  forage.  He  tells  about  it  as  fol- 
3ws: 

"The  average  old  cavalry  horse  is 
ather  particular  as  to  his  feed,  espe- 
ially  the  stalk  component  of  the  forage 
ation.  When  he  displays  anything  ap- 
roaching  enthusiasm  over  his  hay  it 
lay  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  has 
ot  hold  of  something  good.  From  the 
eginning  the  horses  went  after  Sudan 
rass  like  children  after  candy,  show- 
ng  conclusively  that  it  was  a  most 
lalatable  feed,  but,  like  children  again, 
verything  a  horse  likes  is  not  neces- 
arily  the  best  feed  for  him. 

"Sudan  grass,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
ither  hay,  was  fed  to  the  horses  of  the 
wo  troops  mentioned  for  a  month,  and 
he  results  were  satisfactory  in  every 
espect.  The  horses  ate  every  shred 
if  it,  improved  in  condition,  and,  while 
t  was  not  practicable  to  weigh  them  at 
he  beginning  and  conclusion  of  the 
est,  I  am  convinced  from  my  inspec- 
ion  of  the  horses  that  they  gained 
ome  in  weight." 

The  farmers  of  the  country  are  for- 
unate  in  having  such  a  test  on  which 
0  base  conclusion  respecting  their  own 
rop  and  feed  program  so  soon  after 
he  introduction  of  this  remarkable  for- 
ige  from  far  off  Khartoum. 


STORING  VEGETABLES  AND 
FRUITS 

Fruits  and  vegetables  for  storing 
hould  not  be  bruised. 

Do  not  expect  vegetables  to  keep 
uccessfully  in  a  heated  cellar.  If  no 
ave  or  portion  of  a  cellar  is  avail- 
ble,  dig  a  trench  as  long  as  desired 
nd  about  a  foot  deep.  If  sand  is 
vailable,  it  is  usually  preferable  to 
leavier  soils.  Providing  proper  drain- 
ige  is  maintained,  cabbage  and  celery, 
.s  well  as  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  and 
n  fact,  all  of  the  other  root  crops, 
nay  be  stored  in  a  trench.  The  outer 
eaves  of  the  cabbage  should  be  re- 
noved  and  the  tops  should  head  down- 
ivard.  Celery  may  be  placed  in  the 
:rench  when  mature,  to  be  bleached, 
ind  later  stored  where  it  will  not  freeze. 
Beets,  carrots  and  salsify  may  be  bur- 
ied as  soon  as  the  tops  are  frozen. 
Parsnips  may  be  left  unpulled,  but  if 
buried  in  a  trench  may  be  more  easily 
handled. 

For  storing  apples,  the  hole  should 
be  deeper.  Usually  the  apples  are  pro- 
tected by  being  surrounded  by  straw 
before  the  soil  is  placed  on  them. 


No 
extra* 
ot  any 

kind — no 
bricks  to  lay 
—no  pipes  to 
fit— no  labor  to 
hire.  $82.50  and  a  ' 
day's  time  fits  you  with 
efficient  and  sufflcent  \ 
furnace  heat  to  comfortably  i 
warm  and  ventilate  your  entire 
home.  Unquestionably  the  great* 
est  furnace  bargain  in  the  country. 
We  top  the  world  in  the  number  of  fur- 
naces built.    Enormous  output  makes 
this  remarkably  low  price  possible.  Your 
dealer  can'tsell  you  a  furnace  as  good  at  any 
price.  If  he  could  furnish  the  furnace  the 
price  would  have  to  be  $125  to  $150  for  the 
Quality  we  give.  We  sell  so  many  furnaces 
we  can  be  satisfied  with  a  very  small  profit. 
The  biggest  automobile  builders  can  give 
the  best  car  for  the  least  money ;  so  do 
we  give  the  most  furnace  value  for  the 
least  money.   We  absolutely  prove  this. 
We  ship  direct  to  you  in  sections.   You  can  easily 
install  by  following  simple  instructions. 

Now  Is  The  Time  To  Buy 


"send 

TODAY 
FOR  AN 


IDEAL  PIPELESS  FURNACE 

BURNS  WOOD,  COAL  OR  COKE 


TRIAL 


Absolutely  correct  in  principle  and  operation— the  result  of  years  ot  successful  furnace 
building.  Ventilates  as  well  as  heats.  Delivers  large  volume  of  warm  air  instead  of  small 
amount  of  over-heated  air.  No  shrunken  furniture — no  stuflBness  or  stale  air  causing  head, 
aches,  discomforts,  colds,  etc.  No  excessive  heat  one  hour  and  cold  house  the  next.  Just 
balmy,  warm  fresh  summer  air,  steady  and  even  day  and  night.  Plenty  of  heat  even  in 
zero  weather. 

SAVES  FUEL,  MONEY  AND  TIME.  te^n^afed^ll^^anlTrfn! 

cident  to  stoves.  Gives  you  extra  space  now  occupied  by  stoves.  One  fire  to  keep  up 
Instead  of  several.  ^  .  , 

Simple— easy  to  operate.  Nothing  complicated.  Fitted  with  patented  triangular  anti- 
clinker  grates— practically  indestructible.  In  revolving,  grates  cut  up  ashes,  chop  them 
and  grind  clinkers,  Deep  ash  pit.  Large  heavy  heat  radiator.  Corrugated  fire  pot  adds 
strength  and  heating  surface.  Special  pipes  take  cold  air  to  furnace.  Thus  cold  air  goes 
down  and  then  up  after  heating,  insuring  correct  heating  and  ventilation,  not  obtainable 
by  any  other  process.  Big  fuel  feed  door.  Positive  easy  operating  drafts.  Vapor  pan  to 
keep  air  moist.  In  fact  an  A-1  furnace  from  start  to  finish  at  a  very  low  price.  Cole  Reed. 
Ind  wrote  ub  last  year,  "Have  your  furnace  in  my  nine  room  dwelling  and  temperature  dc^en  t 
vary  five  degrees.  During  a  week  or  ten  days  of  zero  weather  it  performed  Bplendidly".  Write 
today  for  full  particulars,  different  sizes,  large  descriptive  picture,  showing  principle  of  oper^ 
tion,  etc  Include  rough  floor  plan  of  your  home  and  we  will  advise  you  free  just  what  you  need 
for  best  results.  No  better  time  than  NOW.  Have  the  comfort,  convenience  and  safety  of  on 
Ideal  Pipeless  Furnace,  all  winter  long. 

IDEAL  FURNACE  COMPANY,       1 1 1  Ideal  Bids.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Sales  Agent^f  1200 


W«  want  one  eicIuBive  representative  , 

In  every  county.  The  position  la  worth  $100 
a  month  to  ODe  aelocted.  Ifineipenen 
we  train  you.    Write  u«,  the  largest  mfi 
transparent  handled  Kniyes  and  Bazors.  for  proposi- 

tioo.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co,  243B«r  St.,  Cinton.  0 


Year 
Sure 


BIRTH   STONE  RINGS  PRTp 

Jl.OO  value,  solid  UK  Gold  shell,  guaran-  »  IVtitt 
teed  for  5  years  with  stone  for  any 
month,  simply  to  introduce  oar 
Jewelry  Catalog  DeLaxe.  Send  10c 
to  cover  cost  of  advertlslnf  and 
mailing,  send  size. 

EuaranteelBwtlnfCo., Dipt. >.3fl,Tifriiii,  Pi. 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  lis  a  cent  until  you  have 
used  this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your  own  home 
ten  days— we  even  prepay  transportation  charges.  You 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
putting  it  to  every  possible 
test  for  10  nights.  You  can't 
possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;'  beats  electric, 
gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 
and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 
lamp.  Tests  at  33  leading 
Universities  and  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


GOLDIHEOai 
at  World's 
Exposition^ 

San 
Francisco  t 


Burns  50  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
name  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode.  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed, 

S1000  WSII  Be  Given 


Men  Make  $50 

to  $300.00  PetMonth 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 


deliveringthe  ALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  experience 
necessary,  i^i 
Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  buy  after  try- 
ing:. One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes:  "I 
sold  51  lamp^  the  first 
seven  days."  Another 
says:  "I  disposed  of  37 
lamps  out  ot  31  calls." 
Thousands  who  are  coin- 
ing money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  atrongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capital  to  re- 
liable men  to  ^et  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn  how  to 
make  big  money  in  on- 
occupied  territory.  Sam- 
ple aent  for  10  days 
FREE  TRIAL. 


to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 
equal  to  the  new  flladd/n  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  merits 
I  of  the  Aladdin?  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can 
refer  customers.  Be  the  first  and  get  our  special  " 
introductory  offer  under  which  you  get  your  own    '  t  0-Day  FREE  TRIAL  Coupon 

lamp  free  for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and   /    .  , .       »„ .  ,  . j j,„ 

J'  „      ..I,...-  ^A^J^     TKj^Ua  in  n«,.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Aladdin 

sending  m  their  orders.    Write  quick  for  lO-Day    ,  ^^^^  Easy  Delivery  Plan,  under  which  In- 

i46»ofutel>'Freeir«al.  bendcoupoatonearestotnce.  *  experenced  men  with  rigs  make  big  money 
.....i*.  ■•■u     4n<i  •■  jj-    nij       /     without  capital.  Thla  In  no  way  obllgataa  ma.  108 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  102  Aladdin  Bldg.  / 

liftKt  Kirosena  (Coal  oil)  Mantle  lamp  Noose  in  Ue  World   *  i^ame 


Cblcaio,  New  York  Cim.PortliDii,  Oie.,MootrealorWliiiilpeg,Caii.  / 
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"DON'T  SHOUT 

"I  can  hear  you  with  the  MOILEY  PHONE." 

Itia  invisible,  weightless,  comfortable, 
inexpensive.  No  metal,  wires  or  rubber. 
Can  be  used  by  anyone,  youni  or  oil 

TheMORLEY  PHONE  for  the 
n  p  A  IT  is  to  the  ears 
what  glasses 
are  to  the  eyes.  Write  for  tree  booklet 

containing  testimonials  of  users  all 
over  the  country.  Itdescribes 
causes  of  deafness;  tells  how 
and  why  the  MORUY  PHONE 
affords  relief.  Over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  sold.  • 


THE  MORLEY  CO. 
Dept.  795,  Perry  Blda-,  Phlla. 


31-PIECE  DINNER  SET  FREE 

For  selling  12  boxes  White  Cloverlne  Salve  at  25c  per  box. 
Give  beautiful  picture  free  with  each  box.  Everybody  buys 
2  to  3  boxes  when  you  show  pictures.  Send  for  1  dozen  today. 
WiUon  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.N.  2S,TyT  one,  Pa. 

Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Inms  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas.  electricity  orl§ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
No  wick.  No  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  now  customers.  Take 
Bdvantaije  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER,  Write  toilay.  AGENTS  WA.NTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
ezo  Factory  Bldf.,     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


OWNABUSINESS 

WE  WILL  HELP  YOU. 


'1  mada  $88.1  6  flrsi  three  days,*  writes 
Mr.  Reed,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Woodward  earns  $  1  70 
a  month.  Mr.  M.  L.  Smith  turned  out  $301  in 
two  weeks.  Rev.  Crawford  made  $7.00  first  day. 
Sec  what  they  bavedone.  Judge  what  you  can  do. 
LET  US  START  YOU 
in  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  metal  plat- 
ing. Prof.  Gray's  new  electro- 
machine  plates  on  watches, 
jewelry,  tableware  and  metal 

foods.  Prof  Gray's  New 
loyal  Immersion Pro- 
'  cess  — latest  method. 
[Goods  come  out  in- 
letantly  with  fine,  bril- 
lliant,  beautiful,  thick 
■  plate,  guaranteed  3  to 
'  10  years.  No  pohshing 
or  grinding.  Every  family,  hotel  ana  restaurant  want 
goods  plated. 

PLATERS  HAVE  ALL  THEY  CAN  DO. 
People  bring  it.  You  can  hire  boys  to  do  the  plating  as  we 
do.  Men  and  women  gather  work  for  small  per  cent.  Work 
is  fine — no  way  to  do  it  bettter.  No  experience  reciuired — 
we  teach  you.  Recipes.  Formulas,  Trade  Secrets 
FREE.  Outfits  ready  for  work  when  received.  Materials  cost 
about  tea  cents  to  do  $1.00  worth  of  plating. 

Onr  new  plan,  teyllmonlals.  clrcnlara  and  Sample  Fraa. 
Don't  wait.  Send  us  your  address  anyway. 
Cray  a  Co.,  Plating  Works,  I  036  Cray  Bldj.,  CInclnnall,  O 


Now  is  the  Shooter's  Time 

The  call  of  the  woods,  the  fields 
and  the  marshes  is  not  to  be  denied. 

Get  ready!  See  that  your  scatter- 
gun  is  oiled  and  easy.  Get  shells 
loaded  with 

diJPOND 

SHOTGUN  POWDERS 

Dupont    ::    Ballistite    ::  Sehultze 
Du  Pont  Black  Sporting  Powder 

Each  has  its  good  points — each  has  its 
friends  and  all  are  bound  to  get  desired  results 
if  your  aim  is  right. 

Write  for  booklet  458-S 

E.I.DuPont  De  Nemours  &  Company 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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EVANS  p^ios^ 

.and  Players  at  / 

LWholesale!^ 
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.  Direct  from  mv  factory  to  you  .To  introdnceoor 
Profit-Sharine  Plan,  we  offer  one  in  each  locality 
at  the  rock-bottom,  wholasale  price— puttins 

$200  In  Your  Pocket 

Artistic  designs,  exclusive  features,  ecienti- 
fically  built,  producing  wonderful  tonal  effects— 
the  Acme  of  Perferiion. 

UNLimrrED  guarantee  backed  by  Three  Mil- 
lion Capital.  FREIGHT  CHARGES  ALLOWED. 
Easy  payments— DO  interest— no  extras. 

Stool  and  Scarf -TwoYears'  M  r%  |p  E* 
Course  Piano  Instructions  K-C- 
Write  Today,  Be  the  First  ■ 

I  Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co.,5^0;?^-„«a 


Funsten 

PaysCashforFURS 

Prices  Higher  This  Year 

BIk  Money  In  Trapplns  Bkunk, 
cooD,  mink,  muskrat,  lox,  etc.  You 
can  trap  furs—we  teach  you  how. 

Funsten  Animal  Baits  gijaranteed 
to  increaise  vour  catch.    51  00  a  can 
postpaid.      The  Funsten  Perfect 
Smoker  **smokea  'em  out.*'  Price 
$1.&0;  parcel  poet  30  cents  extra.  Both 
euaranteed   satisfactory  or  money 
Back.    Traps  at  factory  prices. 
PDpP    S  books  in  one  {trappvr'a  guide— 
■* ^ ^  ffam«>  laws— supply  caCaioft).  Tells 
bow,  when,  where  to  trnp,  now  to  remove,  pre- 
pare and  Hhip  ekins.  Will  send  you  fur  market 
report*,   flhipptn^  tairs  and  bis  book  FRCC" 
Write  today.  We  tan  hides  and  tv  for  coats, 
robes  and  sarments. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &C0..   332  Funsten  Bidg..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUT 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
HinK,  SHnnK,  Fotiam,  Haikrat, 

and  all  other  Fan,  Bidet  and 
Ginien^.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship* 
pingTags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
D«pt.401  St.  Louis,  MOk 


Cents  a  Day 


Pays  for  This  Comet 

AnaaUMiDdinffotrer!  Onlv  lOe 
•  day  bnya  thia  superb  Triple  ?iU-?r  Plated 
Lyric  Comet.   Free  Trial  bufore  you  ieotde 


*  ^  to  Duy.   Write  for  big  oiler. 

WURuTzERFree  Band  Catalog  y^*; 

«»c»(t«o(H«nrTi»«MkjV  biif  250-ratre  Pand  Catalog..  Rocit- 


biif  _  

bottom,  direcl-f  r'tm-manufacturer'a  prices 
CD  aii  kmijs  o*  innirunn  ruji.  Fuy  bt  rate  of  a 
a  few  cents  a  day.  Generous  allowance 
for  old  instruments.  Free  trial.  We  suih 
ply  the  U.  S.  Gov  t.    Write  today.    ^  _ 

The  RudolpR  Wurlltzer  Co..  Oept  3718 
4thSt.^tnctnnatl,0.  S.WabaehA».  " 


Carrymg  Case  Free 

with  this  Buperb 
triplesilverplated 
Lyric  Cornet. 


^  ITYOOFODEAS 

'  $9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
Fventions.    Book  "How  to  Obtaia 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 
I  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
I  report  as  to  patentabibty.  Manafactorers 
'  constantly  writing  U8  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Pateota  advertised  for  sale  at  oar 
expense, 

CHANDLEEACHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

'  Est  20  Years.   901  F.  St.Washlngton,  P.C. 


(Af  A  ai  T  C  r\  Write  for  List  of  Patent  Bayers  and 
WW#*n  I  tl^  Inventions  Wanted,  ei.000,000  of- 
fered for  Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  search.  Onr 
f  oor  books  sent  free  Patents  secured  or  Fee  Ketnrned. 
Victor  J.  Evan*  A  Co.,  627  WInlh  SI.,  Waahlnglon,  O.  C. 


TRAPPERS! 

Get  More  Money  ForYour  Furs 

Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  you  get' 
Our  Free  Bulletin  quoting  cash  prices 
we  actually  pay  for  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk, 
Oppossum  and  other  furs.  We  charge 
tio  commissions.  Write  today  for  Free 
Bulletin,  it  will  pay  you  big. 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  WOOL  CO., 

Sept.  411  St  liouls,  Ho. 


SOUR  MILK  MAKES  HENS  LAY 

Milk  or  meat  in  the  ration  may  make 
all  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  We  know  from  our  tests  at  the 
Missouri  E.xperiment  Station  and  from 
the  experience  of  poultrymen  every- 
where. We  got  only  945  eggs  from  a 
pen  of  hens  that  ate  no  animal  food, 


A  Good  Soar  Milk  Sation 

Corn,  4  parts. 

Wheat,  2  parts. 

Bran  middllng's,  1  part. 

Commeal,  1  part. 

Sour  milk  separately. 

Give  100  hens  erallons  of  ir,ny 
and  from  19  to  25  pounds  of  other 
food  a  day. 


while  another  pen  of  hens,  no  better  in 
any  way,  but  fed  sour  milk,  laid  1,"S3. 
Those  fed  beef  scrap  laid  1,803  eggs. 
While  this  is  a  higher  record  than 
either  of  the  others,  the  sour  milk  is 
so  much  cheaper  and  easier  to  get  on 
most  farms  that  we  recommend  it  most 
highly.  At  20  cents  a  dozen,  the  eggs 
from  the  hens  fed  sour  millc  brought 
$29.71  and  those  from  the  hens  fed  beef 
scrap,  $30.03.  The  difference  wouldn't 
begin  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  and 
trouble  of  beef  scrap.  The  big  thing 
to  remember  is  that  the  hens  fed  no 
animal  food  brought  little  more  than 
half  as  much  egg  money.  Theory  and 
experience  both  say,  "Feed  the  laying 
hen  sour  milk  as  part  of  her  ration."— 
Prof.  H.  L.  Kempster. 


STARTING  A  PARCEL  POST 
MARKET  FOR  EGGS 

There  are,  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
many  housewives  who  would  be  glad 
to  make  arrangements  for  receiving  a 
supply  of  fresh  eggs  direct  from  the 
farm  throughout  the  year.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  the  de- 
mand far  exceeds  the  supply  of  newly 
laid  eggs,  there  is  a  good  opportunity 
for  you  to  make  a  contract  with  some 
city  or  town  family  to  supply  them 
with  eggs.  It  will  be  much  easier  to 
make  arrangements  to  ship  eggs  now, 
when  everybody  wants  them,  than  to 
do  so  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  in 
abundant  supply  and  when  the  house- 
wife can  secure  good,  fresh  eggs  in  the 
market  anywhere  at  a  nominal  price. 
A  satisfied  winter  customer  can  be 
made  a  profitable  all-year  customer  if 
proper  price  adjustments  are  made 
when  eggs  again  become  plentiful. 
Once  you  get  a  parcel  post  market 
started  for  your  eggs,  it  will  be  very 
easy  to  market  many  other  things  by 
the  same  method,  such  as  butter,  poul- 
try, fresh  and  cured  meats,  sausage, 
fruits,  vegetables,  honey  and  so  on. 


DUCKS  CARE  FOR  THEMSELVES 

If  a  stream  runs  through  the  farm 
a  flock  of  ducks  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves by  foraging  along  its  banks 
after  they  are  six  weeks  old.  A  hand- 
ful of  grain  at  night  and  another  in 
the  morning  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

Care  and  common  sense  are  just  as 
important  in  raising  chickens  as  in 
handling  any  other  class  of  live  stock. 

*  *  * 

Business-like  poultry  raisers  hold 
regular  "clean-up"  days,  when  every  bit 
of  equipment  in  the  plant  is  given  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting. 
The  birds,  too,  can  be  treated  for  lice 

at  the  same  time. 

*  *  * 

You  can't  feed  wheat  or  corn  the 
year  around  and  get  results.  To  be 
at  her  best  the  hen  must  have  a  va- 
riety of  feeds.  Aim  to  turn  farm  wastes 
into  poultry  profits  and  throw  no  meat 
scrap  or  skimmed  milk  away. 
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i    Our  Photo  Contest 


'•rickin'  Beans" 


In  our  Monthly  Photo  Contest  for  No- 
veti:ber  IV.  C.  Eaton,  Medina,  N.  ¥.,  takes 
first  money  again  on  "Pickin'  Beans."  Sec- 
ond prize  goes  to  Miss  Cornelia  Bradfute 
of  Cedarville.  Ohio,  cn  "Watchful  Wait- 
ing." A  picture  sent  in  by  Claude  J.  Cur- 
tis, Odell,  III.,  was  awarded  third.  All 
prises  are  duplicated  for  December — $3.oo 
for  1st  prize,  $i.oo  for  /d  prize  and  50c  for 
3d.  If  you  have  an  interesting  farm  pic- 
ture, enter  it.  Acceptable  photos  not  win- 
ning prises  will  be  purchased  for  use  in 
American  Farming. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

BETTER  RURAL  MUSIC 

There  are  many  hymns  in  our  church 
song  books  that  are  not  fit  for  use. 
Why  they  were  admitted  into  these 
books  I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy or  regard  for  the  many  hymn 
books  that  are  thrust  upon  the  public, 
under  the  cloak  of  "religious  hymns," 
because  the  large  part  of  these  tunes 
as  well  as  the  text  are  nothing  but  the 
trashiest  of  trash.  I  place  them  in  the 
same  class  as  the  ragtime  of  the  dance 
hall  and  cheap  picture  show  music — so 
far  as  fulfilling  their  mission  is  con- 
cerned. 

All  school  children  especially  should 
be  taught  to  sing  good  music.  Music 
should  have  a  definite  place  on  the  ru- 
ral school  daily  program,  as  a  re- 
quired subject.  The  rural  teacher 
should  be  also  a  capable  instructor  in 
music.  A  good  talking  machine  would 
help  materially  in  giving  children 
more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of  the 
best  music. — Prof.  Garnett  Hedge, 
North  Dakota  State  College. 
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"Watchful  Waiting" 


FEWER  AND  BETTER  CHURCHES 

The  rural  community  which  has  but 
one  place  of  worship  is  blessed.  Com- 
petition may  be  the  life  of  trade,  but  it 
is  death  to  the  rural  church  and  moral 
starvation  to  the  community.  Petty 
sectarianism  is  a  scourge  that  blights 
the  life  and  church  prejudice  saps  the 
vitality  of  many  communities.  An 
over-churched  community  is  a  crime 
against  religion,  a  serious  handicap  to 
society  and  a  useless  tax  upon  agri- 
culture. While  denominations  are  es- 
sential and  church  pride  commendable, 
the  high  teaching  of  universal  Chris- 
tianity must  prevail  if  the  rural  church 
is  to  fulfill  its  mission  to  agriculture. 
— Peter  Radford. 


<Are  Yoir 

Going  Deaf? 

Deaf  people  hear  clearly.  Write  at 
once  for  particulars  of  the  latest  wonder 
of  science,  the  improved 

Thin  Receiver  Model 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

Thousands  of  sufferers  from  deafness 


Free  Trial  ^ 


have  recovered  tlieir  heann?  with  this  per 
fected  instrument.  It  has  96  sounds  covering  8  entire 
octaves  of  12  tones  each.  In  this  instrument  you  get, 
at  last,  the  perfection  of  the  hearing  device.  All 
changes  in  sound  adjustment  instantly  made  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger  to  suit  any  condition  of  the  hearing 
organs  or  to  register  either  loud  or  ordinary  sounds. 

Prove  its  power  with 

liberal  trial.  Will  you 

try  a  Mears  Ear  Phone  for  15  days  in  yourown  home, 
absolutely  free?  Will  you  believe  the  evidence  of  your 
own  ears?  That  is  all  we  ask.  Send  for  free  trial  off er. 

QI2  YlAcrf^ppG  Positively  the  very 
*'^S*  newest,  latest  inven- 

C>A»M«I  tion  for  the  deaf.  You 
ill  nOllllQ  get  the  real  tones  of  the 
»JV»*mmi«  Natural  voice-the finest 
qualities  in  music.  In  this  latest  perfected  ear  phone 
we  have  striven  to  give  to  all  deaf  persons  sound 
responses  as  nearly  like  those  of  the  normal  ear  as 
possible.  You  will  bo  truly  amazed  when  you  put 
this  thin  receiver  phone  to  your  ear  for  the  first  time. 
Write  for  the  free  book  on  deafness.  Get  our  direct- 
to-you-£rom-our-laboratory  offer. 

Valuable  Book  FREE 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  —  mailed 
free— explains  all  the  causes  of  deafness:  tells 
how  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  malady  and  how  to 
treat  it.  Write  at  once— now— for  this  Free  Book  and 
our  Special  iuUodactory  Offer.  Send  a  postal  today. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  Co. 

45  West  34th  St.    Dept.3718    New  York 


GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  to 
qualify  you  for  a  po- 
sition as  chauffeur, 
repairman,  tester, 
salesman,  demonstra- 
tor or  garage  man  pay- 
ing from  $75  to  $300  in 
a  short  time,  or  refund 
your  money.  We  have 
constantly  more  r  e- 
quests  for  men  at  good 
salaries  than  we  can 
supply. 


"COME  TO  DETROIT -- 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 


CENTER 

AND 


I 


are 
in  business. 


Detroit  trained  men 
get  preference  over  all  others,  get 
jobs  quick  as  soon  as  ready.  The  reason — 
study  the  heart  in  lower  corner.  Realize  its  tremendous 
power.  No  other  city,  no  other  school  can  give  you  what 
Detroit  offers.  Factories  shown  are  not  all.  Think  what  it  means 
to  learn  at  Detroit.  Every  factory  knows  us,  endorses  our  school,  glad  to 
get  our  graduates.  You're  right  in  t  he  middle  of  great  auto  activity.  Men 
needed  everywhere  as  testers,  repairmen,  chauffeurs.  Splendid  chance  to  start 
Hundreds  of  our  graduates  are  doing  it. 


I  Detroit  is  the  Place  to  Learn, 
I  Start  Any  Time 

There  are  44  auto  factories  in  Detroit. 
Our  students  havs  the  privilege  of  going 
through  any  or  all  of  them,  including  Detroit  electric  service  department,  while 
'faking  our  course.    You  can't  get  these  advantages  and  opportunities  anywhere  else. 
Detroit  is  the  automobile  center.    Ycu  make  faster  time  here  and  you  get  practical  in- 
Btruction.  Come  to  Detroit  and  learn  the  business  right.   Enter  classes  any  time. 

Great  Demand  for  Detroit  Trained  Men 


Earn  $75  to  $300  A  Month 

We  teach  you  to  handle  any  auto  proposition.   Our  equipment  is  complete.   Students  act- 
ually build  ntw  cars  from  start  to  finish,  getting  regular  factory  training  in  assembling,  block- 
testing,  road-testing,  etc.    That's  the  Detroit 


Way._  All  leading  types  of  starting,  lighting 
and  ignition  systems  in  operation.  Learn  to 
time  motors,  adjust  carburetors,  magnetos, 
valves,  bearings,  etc.  SLx-cylinder  Lozier  tou> 
ing  car  is  used  for  road  instruction. 

We  have  a  new  8-cyIinder  King 
chassis,  and  new  Cole — 
the  latest  things  out. 


DETROIT 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TOOAY 


Garages  throughout  the  country  write  us  for 
men.  Why  not  fit  yourself  for  one  of  these  good 
paying  positions  ?  W.  C.  Garden,  Tenn.,  is  chauf- 
feur at  $25  a  week  and  expenses.  E.  Livingston 
is  head  of  government  garage  at  Toronto.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  in  good  paying  positions.  Read 
our  guarantee. 

Demand  greater  than  supply  for  competent 
men.  Following  clipped  from  Daily  Papers — 
All  parts  of  U.  S. 

Experienced  motor  mechanics,  bearing  scrapers,    r '•'^y--\\'^r/^^^.^-wamr^/~^^'^mmi  t        m  m 
assemblers,  repairmen;  good  wages.   Hender-    ^<SSi^\^--^^(5S^PJCT^E»C^I^^^^^/^        •    Mr.  A.  G.  ZELLER,  M^r., 
son  Motorcycle  Co.,  1158  Cass.  \(^^V7nvS^^T^  /         ■       211  Michigan  State  Auto  School,  DETROIT 

10  road  testers,  20  garage  repairmen,  final  assem-  'vS5^^^><KI^l/  ■       „  „  „       ^   ■„  ■    •       .    •.  ■ 

biers.  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakland  Ave.       <^Y^^S,^-Jf^^^^Hl  "       Dear  Mr.  Zeller:— I  will  be  m  Detroit  about 

plant.   (SHB) 

Write  for  full-particulars.     Ask  for  "Auto  ''ij:^.^ja0'     0."°^)        ■    Send  me  your  catalog  and  Auto  School  News 

School  News."   They're  Free.   Or  better  still,  ^en^^  i  ■ 

jump  on  a  train  and  come  to  Detroit.  ■   (check  this  space) 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL  : 

211  Auto  Bldg.,  11-19  Selden  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH,     S  ^  „ 

■    State   R.t.u  
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Britz  of  Headquarters 

A  Goniinued  Story  by  Marcine  Barber 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS— While  at  the  opera,  the  diamond  collar  about 
the  throat  of  Mrs.  Missioner,  a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  suddenly  burst.  A  guest  steps  on 
the  finest  gem,  the  Maharanee,  and  it  crumbles  to  dust.  Reaching  home,  she  calls  in  a  jewel 
expert,  who  declares  all  the  supposed  diamonds  to  be  paste.  Mr.  Sands  summons  detectives, 
who  find  a  genuine  diamond  in  the  room  of  Miss  Elinor  Holcomb,  secretary  to  Mrs.  Missioner. 
She  cannot  explain  and  is  taken  into  custody.  Meanwhile  Ali,  a  Hindu  servant,  goes  to  report 
to  his  real  master,  a  Swami,  who  censures  him  for  not  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
Maharanee  himself,  as  he  was  expected  to  do. 


IHOMEMADE 
^ACETYLENE 

Safest  Light 
and  Cooking  Fuel 

insurance  Records 
*  Prove  It 

Insurance  records  show  that 
^the  misuse  and  abuse  of  city  gas, 
kerosene  and  gasoline  caused  over 
100,000  fires  in  six  months.  WhUe 
the  misuse  and  abuse 
of  acetylene  caused 
but  four  fires  during  i^-.,——-,^ 
the  same  period.  And 
there  are  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million 
Country -HoTne- Acety- 
lene-Plants in  use.  A 
mighty  fine  showing 
for  acetylene. 

A  hundred  feet  of  ,  ^ 
acetylene  makes  more  '7,f 'Jl^^L^^'A 
light  than  a  thousand  feet  *  *^  "  '  ^ 
of  city  gas.  For  this  reason  acetylene 
burners  have  small  openings— so  small 
that  not  enough  gas  could  escape  from 
an  open  burner— in  a  whole  day— to  do 
any  harm  whatever. 

Also  acetylene  gas  is  not  poisonous  to 
breathe— you  would  suffer  no  harm  in 
sleeping  under  an  open  unlighted  burner. 

Also,  acetylene  bums 
with  no  odor  whatever 
—but  acptylene  from  an 
unlighted  burner  has  a 
Strong  pungent  odor 
which  immediately  at- 
tracts attention. 


Acetylene  flame 
actual  size 


Also,  acetylene  lights 
are  permanently  fast- 
ened to  walls  and  ceil- 
ings —  they  cannot  be 
tipped  over. 

Also,  the  acetylene 
producing  stone.  Union 
Carbide,   won't  bum 
and  can't  explode. 
For  these  reasons  insurance  authorities 
have  pronounced  acetylene  safer  than 
illuminants  it  is  displacing. 
Our  advertising  literature  tells  all  about  the 
best  iray  to  mnhe  acetylene  for  country 
home  use,  and  how  it  is  used  exten* 
aiveiy  for  cooking  as  well  eta 
lighting.  Just  address 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  CO., Dept.  17 

42nd  Stmt  Bulldlne,  NEW  YORK,  or 
Pupla*  Gas  Building.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  (S) 


INITIAL 

Dinner  Set 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Police  Headquarters — the  old  headquarters  of 
Mulberry  Street — was  one  of  the  architectural 
monstrosities  of  New  York.  Fronting  Mulberry 
Street,  its  faded  brick  walls  presented  a  for- 
bidding aspect  to  the  ancient,  tumbledown 
rookeries  across  the  way. 

Massed  against  the  wall  in  listless  attitudes 
were  fifty  or  sixty  detectives,  their  faces  cov- 
ered by  long  masks.  They  shifted  about  un- 
easily while  waiting  for  the  hapless  prisoners 
to  be  lined  up  for  inspection.  For.  the  oppor- 
tunity must  be  provided  for  the  detectives  to 
become  familiar  with  the  countenances  of  the 
lawbreakers.  And  by  the  simple  device  of  the 
masks  the  hunters  are  shielded  from  becoming 
equally  familiar  to  the  hunted. 

"Good  morning,"  greeted  Chief  of  Detectives 
Manning.     The  men  saluted  in  return. 

With  quick,  nervous  strides  the  Chief  made 
his  way  behind  the  long  desk.  His  eyes,  of 
hawklike  penetration,  swept  the  room  while  the 
desk  lieutenant  called  the  roll. 

Every  condition  of  moral  obliquity  was  rep- 
resented in  that  shifting  line  of  prisoners.  There 
were  youths,  vying  with  the  old  timers  in 
forced  bravado.  Others  there  were,  shame- 
faced and  sad.  And  there  were  women,  too, 
from  the  bedizzened  "badger  queen,"  her  hair 
and  complexion  as  false  as  the  jewels  shimmer- 
ing from  her  fingers  and  throat,  to  the  trem- 
ulous, weeping  restaurant  cashier  accused  of 
some  petty  defalcation.  When  the  last  of  them 
had  filed  out  of  the  room  the  detectives  did 
not  remove  their  masks.  Quizzical  glances  were 
cast  in  the  direction  of  the  door  leading  to 
the  cells.  The  swish  of  skirts,  accompanied  by 
the  tread  of  masculine  feet,  sounded  in  the 
doorway.  A  woman's  form,  her  head  bent  to 
her  breast,  her  limbs  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  her  frail  body,  was  being  half  dragged,  half 
carried  into  the  room.  All  the  life  seemed  to  have 
drained  out  of  her.  Her  hair  hung  disordered 
over  her  shoulders,  her  hands  swung  limply, 
like  loose  pendulums. 

"Elinor  Holcomb!"  cried  the  lieutenant. 

Donnelly  and  Carson,  each  with  an  arm 
under  her  shoulder,  propped  her  sinking  form. 

"Lift  your  head,"  commanded  the  Chief. 

The  order  fell  on  deaf  ears.  She  seemed  as 
one  in  the  last  agony  of  a  mortal  illness. 

"Lift  it  for  her,"  came  in  a  voice  of  mingled 
sternness  and  compassion. 

Donnelly's  hand  flew  to  her  chin,  tilting  her 
face  upward.  For  an  instant  she  raised  her 
heavy  eyelids;  then  recoiled  as  from  a  blow. 

"Take  her  away,"  commanded  the  Chief. 

"Accused  of  stealing  the  Missioner  dia- 
monds." As  aUruptly  as  he  had  entered,  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  left  the  room.  Then  he 
summoned  Donnelly  and  Carson. 

"Takes  it  pretty  bad,  eh?"  he  asked. 

"Anyone  been  inquiring  for  her?"  the  Chief 
suddenly  snapped. 

"Yes,"  flashed  back  Donnelly.  "Some  guy 
who  says  he's  a  doctor  and  engaged  to  marry 
her.  \Vants  to  know  how  he  can  get_  her  out. 
Looks  as  if  he  might  be  mixed  up  in  it,  so  I'm 
having  him  shadowed." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Miss  Holcomb  was 
escorted  into  the  inquisitorial  chamber. 

"What  did  you  do  with  those  stones?"  blurted 
the  Chief. 

"Come,  come!"  he  cried  impatiently.  "We 
don't  want  any  acting  here.  1  know  you're 
only  a  tool  in  this  matter.  _  We've  got  the 
principal  under  arrest  and  I'm  giving  you  a 
chance  to  save  yourself.  You  turn  state  s  evi- 
dence against  him  and  I'll  see  that  no  harm 
comes  to  you." 

In  the  midst  of  his  outburst  a  door  opened 
silently  and  a  sharp  featured,  smooth  sl>aven 
man  of  middle  age  entered  and  seated  himself 
in  an  obscure  corner.  Miss  Holcomb  did  not 
see  him  enter. 

"I  didn't  steal  the  jewels,"  she  said.  ^  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  disappearance. 

"Will  you  confess?"  the  Chief  repeated  with 
added  menace. 

"X  have  nothing  to  confess,"  she  murmured 
weakly. 

The  Chief  opened  a  drawer  of  his  desk  and 
brought  forth  the  accusing  diamond. 

"Now,  how  did  it  get  mixed  up  with  your 
trinkets  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  moaned.  .  . 

She  sank  back  in  the  chair  with  a  despairing 
moan. 

"I  guess  we  won't  gain  anything  by  going  any 
stronger  with  her  today.  Take  her  back!"  com- 
manded the  Chief. 

When  she  was  out  of  the  room  the  silent 
visitor  came  out  of  the  obscurity  of  his  corner 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Britz?  asked 
Manning.  ,  .     j  tt- 

Detective  Lieutenant  Britz  stared  hard.  His 
keen  face,  contrasted  sharply  with  the  big,  heavy 
features  of  his  superior.  Side  by  side,  the  two 
men  suggested  the  delicate  surgeon's  probe  and 
the  heavy  blacksmith's  sledge.  ^ 

"It's  a  great  mystery,"  Britz  declared.  the 
most  puzzling  one  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
observation." 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Lieutenant  Britz  occupied  a  unique  position 
in  the  Detective  Bureau. 

He  was  a  bundle  of  twitching  nerves  be- 
neath a  placid  exterior.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  an  inscrutable  countenance,  an  iron 
will  and  a  restless  energy. 

Crime  to  Britz  was  something  impersonal, 
like  an  abstract  problem  in  mathematics.  Re- 
lentless  as  was  his  pursuit  of  criminals,  he 
felt  no  personal  animosity  toward  them,  regard- 
ing them  rather  as  shaaow  beings  playing  his 
game. 

His  experienced  eye  saw  that  no  ignorant  or 
vulgar  mind  had  engineered  the  substitution  of 
those  marvelous  diamonds. 

"I'll  begin  at  the  very  bottom,"  fie  murmured, 
"and  sauntered  out  of  the  house.  In  front  of 
the  Missioner  home  he  stopped.  The  front  door 
was  swung  open  by  the  butler  in  response  to 
the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

"Lieutenant  Britz,  of  Headquarters." 

"I  have  come  to  inquire  more  minutely  into 
the  disappearance  of  the  jewels,"  he  explained. 

"Madam,  do  you  recall  the  last  time  you 
wore  the  collarette?" 

"It  was  a  week  ago,  at  dinner  in  my  home." 

"How  long  have  you  owned  the  collarette?" 

"About  ten  years. 

"Where  was  it  purchased?" 

"The  Maharanee  was  bought  in  India.  The 
other  stones  were  gathered  from  time  to  time, 
and  were  strung  together  in  the  form  of  the 
collarette  at  Tiffany's." 

"Since  then  has  the  collarette  been  out  of 
your  possession  at  any  time?" 

"I  recall  only  one  instance,"  she  replied. 

"About  two  years  ago.  I  sent  it  to  Tiffany's 
for  resetting. 

"Now,  please  tell  me  exactly,  who  was  in  the 
room  when  you  put  the  collarette  on  and 
when  you  took  it  off  on  coining  home  two 
weeks  ago?"  Britz  inquired. 

"Miss  Holcomb  was  in  the  room  when  1 
opened  the  combination  of  the  safe.  I  believe 
the  follarette  lay  on  the  table  until  I  was  fully 
dressed.  Then  Mr.  Sands  and  Mr.  Griswold 
arrived  and  were  shown  into  the  room. '| 

"Did  you  observe  anything  suspicious  in  the 
movements,  actions  or  conduct  of  Miss  Holcomb 
that  evening?"  "Nothing." 

"Do  you  believe  Miss  Holpomb  is  the  thief?" 

"I  cannot  believe  her  Capable  of  it,"  .  she 
said: 

"We  must  bear  in  mind,"  he  said,  "that 
whoever  stole  the  jewels  must  have  been "  in 
possession  of  the  real  necklace  long  enough 
to  have  a  duplicate  made.  Either  that  or  Ee 
must  have  been  so  familiar  with  every  stone 
in  the  setting  as  to  enable  him  to  have  dupli- 
cates made  from  description." 

After  several  thoughtful  moments  Britz  re- 
marked: 

"The"  only  one  who  could  have  taken  the 
necklace  out  of  the  safe  without  your  knowl- 
edge was  Miss  Holcomb.  It  Is  absolutely  clear 
to  me  that  she  is  innocent." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?" 

"Then  we  must  get  her  out  of  jail  at  once!" 
exclaimed  the  widow. 

"We  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  corrected 
the  detective.  "We  must  allow  all  suspicion 
t(f  be  directed  toward  her." 

"May  I  go  to  the  iail  and  assure  her  of 
mv  belief  in  her?"  she  asked. 

"That  would  be  fatal"  replied  the  detective. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A  week  of  agonized  suspense  in  the  Tombs 
seemed  drawn  into  an  eternity  of  suffering 
to  Miss  Holcomb.  .  . 

"Don't  give  ue  to  despair;  truth  and  justice 
will  prevail,"  Dr.   Fitch  had  urged  every  day. 

"And  they  all  believe  me  guilty?"  she  asked, 
despairingly. 

"Not  all,"  he  returned,  "there  is  one  whose 
faith  is  unshaken."  ,, 

"What  a  terrible  blow  this  tntist  be  to  you, 
was  all  she  could  say. 

"It  means  to  me  only  the  opportunity  to 
prove  myself  worthy  of  you,"  he  replied. 

"You  will  never  desert  me?"  she  murrnured. 
gratefully.     "Never!"  , 

They  became  vaguely  conscious  of  a  man  s 
form  outlined  in  the  murky  light  of  the  room. 
As  the  figure  gradually  shaped  itself  to  Fitch  s 
eyes  his  hand  slipped  from  her  waist  and  he 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"Lieutenant  Britz!"  he  exclaimed.  _ 

"It  is  unusual,  I  know,  for  a  police  officer 
to  ask  information  of  a  prisoner  held  for  the 
Grand  Jury.  Before  Miss  Holcomb  replies  to 
the  questions  I  am  about  to  ask,  I  think  it 
might  be  well  for  her  to  seek  the  advice  0l 
counsel."  .  

"Miss  Holcomb  will  answer  any  que.stio«» 
you  may  ask,"  Fitch  replied.  "She  has  nothmg 
to  hide  ,   

"Miss  Holcomb,"  he  began,  "when  were  yon 
last  in  Europe  with  Mrs.  Missioner?  „ 

"A   little  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 

"Was  that  before  or  after  the  E.ist  _  Indian 
servant  entered  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Missioner. 

"He  was  engaged  after  we  came  back. 
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selves onrubb- 
I  board,  they 
>ase    ttie  oil 
which  goes 
CD  theirbod- 


anit 

robbing  tfie  oil  shuU  off 
utomatfeally. 


I  Feed  Cookers  S4. 8   np.  For 
^Coo  king 
jFo  o  d  , 
'^Boi  ling 
"'  iter, 
etc. 

All  sizes 

'  il5t< 
76  gallooi 
Burns 
wood,  coal 
or  cobs. 

Will  boil 

CO  gallon: 
of  water  i) 
20  to  26 
minutes.  Keeps  fire  48  hours.  Made 
of  cast  iron  and  cold  roMcd  etoel.  Will 
last  a  life  time.  Write  for  oar  specia 
catalog  Bhowing  our  full  line  of  feed 
cookora  and  remarkably  low  pricea 


HARDWARE  CATALOG  FREE 
Write  For  It  Today 


Wholesale  prices  for  Immense  lines  of  Car* 
penters,  Blsckamitha  and  l^lumbera  tools  and 
supplies.  Circularand  cross  cat  saws,  fara 
bells,  pocket  cutlery,  electrical  goods,  safes. 

concrete  machinery, 
razors  end  barbers 
supplies,  rope,  batb 
tuba,  bath  room  out- 
fits, lavatories,  furn- 
aces, heating  plants 
and  every  article  . 
found  In  full  stocked 

hardware  etores  but   

at  l-2reyulBrprlcaB.  Send  for  catalog  and  convince  youri 


Buggy  Top  $7.00 

A  dandy  loMihsT   

finished  e 


Sreen  back 
rill  back  an< 
side  curtBi: 
wrought  iron 
japanned  jointa 
and  adjustable 
shifting  rail.  Wt.BT 
Ibs.Price  with  shift  , 
-ing  rail, 57.00.  Order  from  thiiady.or 
write  for  our  Vehicle  cataloa  and  see  our 
full  line  of  vehicle  parts  anJwoi 
era  materials,  auch  as  cushion 
fronts,  dashes,  shafts. poles. sjjrings.  im- 
^ilerner^^repairsAVholeM 


Tank  Heaters 

ne  piece  of 
cast  iron,  ainke 
itself  and  re- 
maina  in  place 
ja   Unk  whei 
it  is  set.  Worl 
in  gal- 
vaniz- 
ed, ce- 
ment, 
wood  or 
any  kind 
of  tank. 


Write  to 
day  foi 
our  Free 
Special 
B I  cycle 
CatafoB 
read  thu 
deserip  - 

tiODBUd 

sea  tha  pictorat  Id  colors 
of  our  high  grade  Bieyc- 
lea  at  $9.4'>  up,  for  men,  girls, 
boys  and  women.    Terms  are 
most  liberal.  10  days  free  trial 

Tlvan.  Guaranteed  2  to  6ycars.  All  new  nifty 
916  models.  Very  low  prices  on  auto,  motor- 
•ycla  and  bicycle  tirea  and  acceaBones.  6pee-, 
lallow  prices  oo  FORD  AUTO  AtcachmentB 
and  parts.  Write  for  bicycle  catalog  end  aae 
.what  l^ne  offers  we  make  for  1916  gooda. 


tcwIng  Machine 

I  on  80  days'  FreeTrlftl 


ii 

Write  today 
^Bfor  our  big 
^Hfree  Sewing 
Machine  Cm! 
^^^^atoff.  Our 

^^^^  light  running 
noiseless,  faultless.  Sewing 
Machines  (shoot  20  styles), 
at  $8.95  to  $22.95  on  80  daya 
free  trial.  No  money  to  ua  in 
advance:  try  the  machine  30 
days,  if  It  suits  send  the  money.  If  not  return  at  oar  ex- 
psnae.  Catalog  shows  machines  in  oak  colora.Write  today. 


BOI  ILEDt  $14.00  UP 

Write  for  our  special  catalog 
which  sbowa  our  complete  line 
of  bob  sleds,  bob  runners, 


cutter  gears,  bob  shoes  and  cut- 
ter and  bobsled  goods  of  allkinds 
Our  bobs  are  built  of  hard  wood 
strongly  braced  and  bolted  and 
run  easy  In  deep  snow  over  un- 
broken roads.  Made  to  stand 
hard  knocks.  


84x90  la.  7-lbt 
BUNKCT 

Order  Direct  From  Adr« 
A  heary,  warm  Horse 
blanket, made  of  weighty 
substa  D  tl  al 
blanket  stock 
Gray  body, 
with  body 
and  border 
_trlpe8  Id 
black,  white 
d  brown: 
strap  and 
buckle  fasteni 
er;  bound 
edges. 

No.  26X6020 
Price  $  l  bO 


Brass  Trimmed  Team  Harness  '33  ^° 

B  have  276  of  these  Bplendid  double  team  harness  to  sell  this  month 


at  ?33. 50.  Better  order  Quick  if 
you  want  one  for  they  will  sell 
fast  for  It's  the  bigaest  doubts 
baraeSB  bargain  ever  offered. 

Send  $10.00  Deposit 

Mention  No.  TH33  and  we  will 
Bend  you  the  barness.C.  O.  D. 
by  freight.  The  balance,  $23.50 
and  charges,  you  pay  the  agant 
after  you  have  received  thebar- 
ness  and  find  tt  perfectly  satis- 
factory, otherwise  just  refuse 
itandnarness  will  be  returned 
to  us  at  our  expense.  BRIDLE3 
3,4  in.  short  check,  with  spotted 
fronts  and  noie  bands,  brass 
m.ettes  and  round  side  checks. 
"•UNES  1  in..  18  ft.,  with 
snaps.  Cut  from  selected 
'stock.   HAMES   Red.  Iron 

.  ^     bound,  with  brass  bolls,  bolt 

Btyla  and  Cooper'B  jointed  clips.  TRACES!  1-2  In. .  6  ft,  long,  8-pIybeary  trace  leather,  adjus- 
ted with  Champion  trace  buckle.  PADS  Heavy  harnesa  leather,  staffed  pads, with  brass  hooks 
and  terreU>ndarowof  brass  sp^  BACK  STRAPS  1  in.  BREEdHlNG  7-8  in. HlP 
STRAPS  I  in.  BREAST  STRAPS  1 1-2  in.  MARTINGALES  1 1- 2  in.  BELLY  BANDS  1  l-4in.Frice, 
leas  collar  $33-60. Fori  3-4  in.  tracegl.26,  Qrderthie  harness,  or  write  for  catelog  today.  


We  Guarantee  Our 
Paint  5  Years 

Write  for  hrpfe  of  atmple  Colors, 
If  yoQ  need 
paint  or  varnisl 
for  any  purpose 
'whatever,  before 
you  buy  write  us 
and  Bay,  "Send 
ma  your  special 
paint  color  eam- 
ple  book"  that 
shoWB  yoa  over 
125  SAMPLE 
COLORS  of 

  Smyth's  fiveyear 

guaranteed  paint  and  varnish  for 
every  purpose.  Nobatterpaintmado 
regardless  of  name  or  brand.  1 
gallon  will  cover  250  square  feet 
with  2  coats.  Prices  lowest;  hoi 
paint89o  asBllon.  barn  paint  &6<. 
gallon,  floor  paint  S9c  a  gallon  and 
painta.  varnishes  and  stains  for 
everything.    Write  today  sure. 


If  you  are  about  tobuild  a  new  house,  barn  or  garage,  or  I 
any  kind  of  building,  send  for  our  Big  Bookof  Houae  Plan  ■ 
which  shows  about  JOG  deal  ens  of  buildings  at  pricea  rangir,  , 
for  all  material,  from  $79.00  up.  W  o  show  the  buildings  In  I 
beautiful  colored  and  halftone  pictures,  give  full  description  I 
of  material  needed,  quote  actual  mill  prices  for  thera,  give  I 
epecilicationa,  ohow  plans  and  erplaioin  detail  about  every  I 
thing.  Be  sure  and  get  thia  book  for  information  and  tef«r- 
enco  if  you  Intend  to  build.   Yoa  will  save  big  money. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS 
OR  LETTERS  TO 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  »«D-E  GO. 


ISO  T0 172  West 
MADISON  ST. 


CHiCAGO,  ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


Montana,  at  the  Pan' 
amO'Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, won  more  prizes 
than  any  other  state  or 
country  in  the  world, 
receiving  513  medals. 


Montana  Leads  the  World  in  Quality  and 
Quantity  Per  Acre  of  Her  Farm  Products 

In  open  competition  with  every  state  and  nation  in 
the  world  exhibiting  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition at  San  Francisco,  Montana  won  the  grand 
prize  for  cereals;  9  medals  of  honor  on  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  flax,  grains  and  general  agricultural  prod« 
ucts;  73  gold  medals,  236  silver  medals,  195 
bronze  medals  and  100  honorable  mentions. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  just  as  fertile  as  the  land 
which  grew  the  prize-winning  crops  to  be  had  cheaply.  Much 
of  this  land  is  on  and  directly  tributary  to  the  lines  of  the 

Chicago,Nilwaukee&  St.PauI  Ry. 

Send  for  literature.  Maps  and  full  and  accurate  data  on 


Montana  can  be  secured  from 


GEO.  B.  HAYNES 
General  Passengrer  Agent 


CHICAGO 


H.  F.  HUNTER,  Geni  Agent 
613  Railway  Exchange 


G1RLS!GIRLS!FREE 

LOCKET  AND  CHAIN 

This  beautiful  gold  plated  Locket 
iiset  with  twelve  highest  quality 
white  brilliants  in  the  beautiful 
^     Btar  and  Crescent  desiRTi,  the 
■i.   fine  Cable  Link  Chain  is  16  inches 
—  long,  guaranteed  lor  S  years, 
places  for  two  pictures. 

7  SEND  NO  MONEY 

Any  girl  can  do  the  little  work 
we  ask  in  an  hour.  A  postal 
will  bring  our  free  offer.  Write 
us  today.  Address 

832  Friend  Bulldlog,  Kansas  City,  Mi. 


UCKET  &  CHklN  CO., 


free; 


CENTER  PIECE  ^oun'd" 

'  with  a  yiir's  subscrlptloi  to 
,  American  Farming 

This  beautiful  centerpiece  forout- 
line  embroidery  is  stamped  en 
Mexican  Ecru  Cloth.  Youma; 
have  your  choice  of  the  following 
designs: Rose,  Wild  Rose.Pansy, 
Forget-Me-Not,  Daisy,  Poppy  or 
Violet.  Any  one  sent  free  for  only 
1  new  or  renewal  yearly  Bubscrip- 
tion  to  American  Farming  at  26o. 
AmarleanFariiilng,537S.DaarbornSt.,Chloaao 

BOYS-RIFLE 

FREE! 

This  is  no  play  gun  pop  gmn  or  air  rifle.  It  fa  a  regnlar 
target  or  hunting  rine  that  shoots  22  longer  short  standard 
cartridges.  Juat  what  every  boy  wants.  We  have  6O00  of 
these  guaranteed  rifles  to  give  away  to  wide  awake,  hustling 
boys  who  will  do  a  little  easy  work  for  as  among  their 
friends.  We  pay  all  tho  express  charges  so  It  don't  eost 
you  a  penny.   Write  us  at  once  for  our  big  free  offer. 

THE  RIFLE  CO.,    834  Friend  Bldg.^    Kansas  City.  Hoi 


This  Safe  Electric  Lantern 

AND 

American  Farming'  6  Years 

Both  for  $1.00 

Dispose  of 
your  dir.ty, 
old,  danger- 
ous, oil  lantern  and 
get  this  safe  elec- 
tric lantern  and 
AMERICAN  FARMING 

for  6  years,  both  for  ONE 
DOLLAR. 

Here  is  a  lantern  that  is  always  ready,  clean, 
neat  and  attractive.  It  gives  all  the  light  of  the 
old-style  oil  lantern  and  eliminates  all  danger  of 
fire.  It  is  a  lantern  so  safe  that  you  can  use  it 
to  explore  the  inside  of  your  gasoiine  tank,  or 
carry  it  in  the  hay-mow.  or  in  the  clothes-closet, 
or  set  it  on  the  parlor  table.  A  push  button  lights 
it  also  disconnects  it;  gives  a  large,  steady  ray  of 
brilliant,  white  light;  comes  complete,  except  the 
battery.  It  can  be  fitted  with  either  square  or 
round-celled  battery;  old  telephoneor  automobile 
batteries  will  run  this  lantern  for  a  long  time. 

You  should  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional 
value  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Just  think  of  it — an  electric  lantern  for  the  regu- 
lar price  of  A  MERl  CAN  FARMING.  If  you  are 
already  taking  AMERICAN  FARMING,  get 
your  neighbor  to  subscribe — 6  years,  ONE  DOLLAR. 
But  order  at  once,  our  lantern  supply  is  limited. 

PREMIUM  DEPT.,  AMERICAN  FARMING 

637  S.  DEARBORN  STREET,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 


November,  1915 

"Did  you  meet  Mr.  Sands  or  Mr.  Griswold 

abroad?' 

"\\  e  met  both  o£  them  in  London  and  Paris." 
"Did  Mrs.  Missioner  have  the  collarette  with 

her?" 

I'She  did." 

"There  is  some  information  that  I  want,  Miss 
Holcomb;  1  believe  you  can  supply  it."  After 
brief  reflection  he  asked:  ''.Mr.  Sands  and 
Mr.  Griswold  are  frequent  visitors  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Missioner?" 

"Both  call  very  frequently,"  Miss  Uolcomb 
replied. 

It  was  plain  to  Britz  that  Miss  Uolcomb  re- 
volted against  violating  the  intimate  coutidences 
of  her  employer. 

"Miss  Holcomb,  do  you  know  the  history  of 
the  Maharanee  diamond?"  he  suddenly  tired. 

A  quick  spark  of  memory  kindled  her  mind 
and  with^  the  first  flash  she  Understood  the  im- 
port  of  his  question. 

"Mrs.  Missioner  told  me  the  history  of  th« 
stone,'  she  said.  "I  believe  there  was  some 
scandal  connected  with  its  purchase  in  India, 
bhe  told  me  that  when  her  husband  obtained 
It  there  was  some  talk  of  it  having  been  stolen 
from  a  temple  and  that  the  provincial  native 
government  tried  to  regain  possession  oi  ii. 
-ur.  Missioner  succeeded,  however,  in  retaining 
It  as  part  of  his  collection." 

Fitch  accompanied  the  detective  out  of  the 
prison,  begging  vainly  for  some  word  of  en- 
couragement.. 

The  detective  walked  to  Headquarters  and 
entered  the  office  of  the  Chief. 

"Britz,"  the  Chief  remarked,  as  though  de- 
livering some  weighty  conclusion,  "T  think 
you  re  working  on  the  wrong  hypothesis.  You 
seem  to  have  decided  that  Miss  Holcomb  is 
innocent. 

"But  where  were  the  paste  gems  made?"  in- 
quired Briu. 

"I  have  personally  visited  every  manufac- 
tt^rer  of  paste  gems  in  this  city,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  ButTalo  and  Washington.  Mv  men  have 
been  to  all  the  places  in  the  smaller  cities. 
Manufacturers  in  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
country  have  been  visited  by  the  local  police, 
and  I  feel  absolutely  sure  that  the  duplicates 
were  not  made  in  this  country.  Logan  is  on 
the  way  to  Paris  now,  and  until  we  hear  from 
him  I  don't  think  we  are  safe  in  venturing 
any  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  thief. 
I  am  receiving  daily  reports  of^  the  movements 
of  Sands,  Griswold,  the  butler  and  the  Indian 
servant,  but  they  show  nothing." 

"Why  do  you  think  Logan  will  discover  any- 
thing? Has  the  real  necklace  ever  been 
abroad?" 

"Mrs.  Missioner  had  it  with  her  abroad,  but 
I  don't  know  that  it  ever  left  her  possession." 

"Kind  o'  looks  as  if  you're  on  the  wrong 
scent." 

"Wait  tiir  we  hear  from  Paris,"  Britz  re- 
turned. 

A  quick  mental  survey  of  the  case  convinced 
him  that  the  first  necessity  was  to  find  the 
maker  of  the  paste  stones.  There  were  few 
European  firms  that  could  have  made  the  stone. 

Three  weeks  at  least  must  elapse  before  word 
would  come  from  Logan.  The  emissary  sent 
abroad  was  himself  a  diamond  expert.  Before 
entering  the  Detective  Bureau  he  had  been  a 
foreign  agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment. If  the  duplicate  necklace  was  manu- 
factured abroad  Logan  would  find  the  manu- 
facturer without  delay.  Britz  had  faith  in  his 
man  and  he  waited  impatiently  three  weeks  for 
the  cablegram.     It  came  finally. 

"Missioner  necklace  manufactured  from  draw- 
ings by  three  firms.  Original  never  in  pos- 
session of  manufacturers." 

Britz  let  the  telegram  flutter  to  the  floor. 

"I  knew  it!"  he  burst  forth.  ""They  wouldn't 
have  dared  to  take  the  original  out  of  the 
safe  tvithout  immediately  replacing  it  with  the 
duplicate." 

He  picked  up  the  message  and  burst  into  the 
Chief's  room. 

"I  don't  see  that  this  proves  anything,"  he 
remarked. 

"It  proves  everything,"  volleyed   Britz.  "It 

? roves  that  the  thief  was  a  clever  draughtsman, 
t  proves  that  he  spent  weeks  sketching  the 
necklace,  stone  by  stone,  and  it  proves,  too, 
that  he  went  to  Paris  to  have  the  duplicate 
made." 

The  next  twenty-four  hours  Britz  spent  in 
the  quiet  of  his  home,  his  mind  focused  on 
the  problem  before  him,  trying  to  map  out 
his  line  of  procedure.  Plan  after  plan  he  dis- 
carded as  worthless. 

In  his  preoccupation  he  did  not  observe  the 
door  open.  Not  until  the  visitor  spoke  did  he 
become  aware  of  his  presence. 

"Two  cablegrams  for  you,  sir,"  the  subordi- 
nate said.  The  first  cablegram  aroused  no  emo- 
tions in  the  detective.  "Have  obtained  original 
drawings.  Will  sail  tomorrow  with  them,"  the 
message  from  Logan  read. 

He  opened  the  second  envelope  and  read  the 
contents  half  a  dozen  times,  as  if  to  stamp 
them  indelibly  on  his  mind. 

"Drawings  for  duplicates  taken  to  manufac- 
turer by  young  woman.  Gave  name  of  Elinor 
Holcomb.' 

Britz  dismissed  the  visitor,  left  the  house, 
and  hastened  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Rtch. 

"It  proves  beyond  question  she  had  no  part 
in  the  crime,"  he  confided. 

"I£  Miss  Holcomb  had  been  clever  enough 
to  plan  the  theft,  she'd  have  known  better  than 
to  go  about  Paris  ordering  the  duplicates.  Also, 
if  she  had  taken  the  diamonds,  she'd  _  never 
have  jietmitted  one  of  them  to  remain  in  her 
room  in  Mrs.  Missioner's  house.  _  No,  whoever 
stole  tnose  gems  deliberately  tried  to  throw 
suspicion  on  her." 

"But  who  could  have  conceived  such  a 
crime?"  iTo  he  continued) 
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NEW  MACHINE  TO  AID 
BLASTERS 

The  labor  cost  of  making  holes  for 
blasting  and  subsoiling  with  dynamite 
should  be  materially  decreased  by  the 
use  of  a  new  earth-boring  machine. 
Rapid  and  satisfactory  work  are  named 
among  its  good  points.  Credit  for  con- 
structing the  new  machine  is  given  to 
Andrew  Flesher,  Taylorsville,  111.  It 
is  mounted  on  an  automobile  chassis, 
and  the  arms  are  extended  on  either 
si.de.  The  machine  will  bore  four  holes 
15  feet  apart.  The  power  for  operating 
the  augurs  is  furnished  by  the  automo- 
bile engine.  It  may  be  mounted  on  an 
ordinary  wagon,  and  in  that  case  the 
augers  are  driven  by  a  small  gasoline 
engine.  The  augers  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  trussed  arms  which  are 
hinged  to  permit  folding  up  for  passing 
through  gates  and  along  roads. 

The  machine  is  specially  popular  in 
sections  where  a  tight  clay  soil 
abounds.  In  such  regions  subsoiling 
with  dynamite  is  considered  one  of  the 
very  best  methods  of  tillage.  It  loos- 
ens the  deepest  clays,  prepares  a  suit- 
able home  for  roots  and  bacteria,  forms 
a  reservoir  for  soil  water,  and  helps 
make  available  plantfood  which  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ordinary  roots. 


REPAIRS  SAVE  MONEY 

On  the  average  American  farm  there 
is  no  satisfactory  place  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs  and  improvements  to 
the  machinery  and  buildings  which  are 
so  vital  to  the  success  and  comfort  of 
the  people.  During  the  winter  months 
when  there  usually  is  considerable  idle 
time,  the  needed  repairs  can  be  made 
and  many  dollars  saved.  Besides,  there 
is  probably  nothing  that  will  be  of 
greater  interest  to  the  ingenious  boy — 
and  boys  are  all  more  or  less  ingenious 
— than  to  be  provided  with  a  neat,  well 
equipped  shop  where  he  will  be  free  to 
a  certain  extent  to  develop  his  construc- 
tive talents.  The  development  may  be 
rather  crude  at  first,  but  with  good 
tools  and  suitable  surroundings  it  will 
not  be  long  until  he  will  be  construct- 
ing many  useful  articles  and  making 
valuable  repairs.  Moreover,  he  will  be 
developing  the  industrial  side  of  his  na- 
ture, a  point  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked.— W.  W.  Carlson,  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College. 
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lord,  537  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Pub- 
lisher, American  Farming  Publishing  Company, 
537  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Owners 
(if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  a 
corporation,  give  name  and  addresses  of  indi- 
vidual owners) :  Duane  W.  Gaylord,  720  Sheri- 
dan road,  Chicago;  Glenn  G.  Hayes,  Park 
Ridge,  111.;  Adele  L.  Gaylord.  720  Sheridan 
road,  Chicago.  Known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages 
or  other  securities  (if  there  are  none,  so  state): 
None.    Glenn  G.  Hayes,  editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th 
day  of  September,  1915.  fSeal)  Claude  P. 
Hooker,  Notary  Public.  (My  commission  ex- 
pires January.  1918.) 


r  Men  to  represent  us  in  each  community — to  travel  by  , 
automobile  and  handle  the  big  line  of  Wilbur  Goods  direct  to 
^the  consumer.  New  plan — big  profits  and  a  mm 

FORD  AUTOMOBILE-rnCC 

We  set  you  up  in  a  business  of  your  own  that  will  pay  you 
$2000  to  $4000  A  YEAR  besides  this  auto  FREE. 


No  Experience  Necessary — we 
teach  you  everythinp.  Little  or  no 
capital  requiredjevcrything  furnished. 
Liberal  credit.  This  ofier  is  open  to 
you  no  matter  who  you  are  or  where 
1  live.  Write  us  at  once — today — 
.._n't  put  it  off.  Full  details  of  our 
plan,  how  to  get  started, etc., will  be_ 
I  sent  at  once. 

WILBUR  STOCI  FOOD  CO. 
875  HURON  STREET 
HILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 


Given  Away! 

This  Fine  Big  1916  Model,  5  Passenger, 
$950  Touring  Car!  WHO  WANTS  IT? 

Can  you  spare  a  few  hours  each  day  to  pleasant,  easy  and  inter- 
esting work  among  your  friends  and  neighbors  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions to  our  big  home  and  family  magazine?   We  want  several 

hundred  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  to  help  us  in  this  work  of  increasing  the  circulation 
of  "The  Home  Friend  Magazine"  and  as  a  special  incentive  we  are  go.ng  to  distribute 
$1650.00  worth  of  prizes  amon?  those  who  produce  the  best  results  and  secure  the  most  Bub- 
Bcriptiona  by  December  Slat,  1915— when  the  contest  willclose  and  the  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Many  Other  ValuaMe  Prizes— Cash  Commission,  Too! 

The  beaotifni.  sturdy  "Herff-Brooks"  Tearing  Car  illustrated  above  will  be  the  first  prize.  There  are 
eleven  other  grand  prices  and  these  will  cU  be  given  awcy  to  the  12  leacJinor  workers  at  the  close  of  the 
contest  on  December  31st  These  wlio  do  not  receive  one  of  the  12  grand  prizes  will  be  paid  a  liberal 
cash  commisssion  for  all  Babscription_jTioney  they  send  in— so  everyone  who  enters  this  contest  wul 
be  sure  of  a  reward  for  the  effort  they  i^ut  forth. 

EASY  TO  WIN-COSTS  NOTHING  TO  ENTER 

Don't  imagine  yon  can't  win  the  big  automobile  just  because  yon  may  have  had  no  experience 
in  selling  subscriptiong,   Mary  other  automobiles,  motorcycles,  etc  ,  have  been  won  in  other 
contests  by  those  who  have  never  had  an  hour  of  experience.   All  you  need  is  dcterminatioQ 
and  persistence.   Yourchance  to  win  the  automobile  13  just  as  good  as  that  of  anyone  else. 
There  are  no  favorites  all  are  treated  exactly  al  ke.   We  supplj;  sample  copies,  eubscrip- 
tion  blanks,  etc  .free.  Costs  you  absolutely  nothing  to  enter  this  contest  and  try  for  the 
dandy  big  "Herff-Brooks"  car,  the  Peerless  Motorcycle,  or  any  of  the  grand  prizes. 

Write  year  name  and  address  on  the  coupon— mail  it  to  us  today  for  full 
instructions  and  outfit  of  supplies  free.  Address 

^  Home  Friend  Auto  Contest 
^^s.  1^03  Wyandotte  Street, 
and  Mail  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ThisCoupon 
TO-DAY! 


Why 
Not  Win 
ThisBigCdf' 

YOURSELF? 


I 
I 

I 


HOME  FRIEND  AUTO  CONTEST, 

1403  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gentlemen: — 

Send  me,  free  and  prepaid,  full  information  about  your  Grand  Prize 
Subscription  Contest    This  request  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name 


t Address  .... 
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EVERY 
STUMP 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

HOLDS  A 
DOLLAR 

iKil../..,.l(,li.ALA(fo..[y, 


The  ground 

W  covered  by  an  average         "  ■v>j,\\*!^ 

stump  and  its  roots  v^ill  grow 
25c.  to  50c.  worth  of  food  crops  per  *,  ^™ 

year.    A  hundred-stump  acre  will  produce 
"     $50   worth    of  food  per  year  after  clearing. 
»  Why  leave  these  dollars  buried  under  stumps  and       .  ' 

'  1^  pay  taxes  on  stump  land  when  the  whole  world  offers  r 
big  prices  for  American  farm  products  > 


Red  Cross 
Stumping  Powder*! 


Will  get  them  out  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  when  you  have 
plenty  of  time.     Clear  land  now,  and  crop  it  next  spring. 
This  explosive  is  low  freezing,  hence  works  well  up  to 
winter  weather.    It  takes  less  Snimping  Powder  in 
wet  weather  than  in  dry.    Turn  the  wet  days  of 
Fall  into  cash. 

k  For  clear,  illustrated  instructions  Uiritt  ^ 

for  Free  Handbook  of  Explosives 
^  No.  171  F.  ^ 

^  I.  E.  du  Pont  De  Nemours  6  Co.^ 

ir  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


rmnii  beats  gasolene 

LIKUn  OR  ELECTRICITy 


10  Days  Trial-Send  No  Money 


NEW  INVENTION— WONDERFUL  SELF-HEATING  IRON 


oneof  its  kind  In  the  world.  Patented.  Makes  and  contains  its 
ownjieat.  Convenient — economical — safe.  Savesitscostevery month. 
See  how  simple — Different — Easy.  Light  Iron — turn  out  when  finished 
— that'sall.  Nohotstove — saTesnilles  of  steps — actually  makes 
Ironing  a  pleasure.  The  New  Feerloss  Self-Heating  Iron,  Alr-Oas 
Barner,  Gives  Correct  Heat,  Perfect  Service,  Economy,  Comfort. 
Burns  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  the  cheapest  and  safest  fuel  known.  The 
"Peerless"  is  stove,  fuel,  heat  all  In  one — fire  Inside.  Csury  it 
about,  go  where  you  please,  don't  stay  in  hot  kitchen;  iron  any  place, 
any  room,  on  Porch  or  under  shade  tree.  Go  right  along,  one  thing 
after  another,  works  whle  it's  heating,  heats  while  Its  working;  saves 
milesof  walking.  Cheapesttael — evenheat.  All  kinds  of  clothes 
ironed  better  in  half  the  time.  No  waiting,  no  stopping  to  change 
irons.  Right  heat.  Easily  regulated,  nothingwastcd,  iron  on  table 
all  the  time, one  hand  on  the  iron,  the  other  to  turn  and  fold  the 
clothes.  The  '"Peerless"  is  neat,  durable  and  compact,  all 
parts  within  radius  of  iron  and  handle.  No  tanks  or  fittings, 
Standing  out  at  siiies  or  ends  to  hinder  or  be  in  the  way.  No 
wiresor  hose  attached  to  bother.  No  Famp.  Bight  size — right  shape — right  weight, 
cheapest  iuel.  Bams  ten  honrs  for  one  cent.  Every  iron  tested  before  shipping.  Ready 
for  use  when  received.  Thousands  already  in  use.  Everyone  enthusiastic.  Not  sold  In  stores. 
An  idealinvention  for  every  home.  No  carrying  coal,  kindling,  ashes,  soot,  dirt;  absolutely  safe, 
durable — not  dangerous  like  gasoline.  I<asts  for  years.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Price 
low.  Sent  to  any  address.  Send  no  money.  Write  today  for  oar  10  day  offer,  fall 
description.   Catalonge  free. 

MARVELOUS  SUCCESS  FOR  AGENTS. 

We  want  men  and  women,  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part  time,  to  ex- 
hibit, take  orders,  and  appoint  agents.  "Peerless"  a  new  article — 
not  worked  to  death — sell  quick — easy.  AH  year  bnslness.  Experi- 
ence not  necessary.  Sells  on  merit — sells  itself.  They  buy  on  sight. 
Every  home  a  prospect.  Every  woman  needs  it.  Price  low — all 
can  afford  it.  How  they  do  sell — even  2  or  3  a  day  gives  $30  to  $45 
a  week  profit;  six  salesaday  isfairforanagent.  Some  will  sell  a  doz- 
en in  one  day.  Show  10  families — sell  8.  Not  sold  In  stores.  Bend 
no  money.  Write  postal  today  for  description,  agents  selling  plan. 
How  to  get  Free  Sample.  Address 

FX;ieble:SS  AIFQ.  CO.     65  JPeerless  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Millions  of  capital  failed  to  build  the 
Panama  canal  until  sanitation  made  it 
possible. 


PATENTS 


WataoB  'E,  Coleman, 

Patent  Law>er,\\  aaliington, 
D.C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Rates  reasonable.  HIgtiest  references.  Best  services 


November,  1915  " 
THE  THANKSGIVING  TURKEY 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 
dusted,  too.     Chloe  says  that  ninety- 
nine  turkeys  out  of  a  hundred  that 
die,  die  because  they  are  "et  up  by 
lice."    The  quarters  must  be  clean. 

Turkeys  are  not  so  far  removed  from 
their  wild  American  ancestry.  Con- 
finement is  hard  on  them.  Dirty  coops 
are  fatal.  Ours  are  sweet-smelling  and 
clean.  They  set  in  the  midst  of  fresh 
grassy  plots  with  cute  little  runs  about 
12  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  made  by 
standing  wide  boards  up  on  edge  be- 
tween little  pine  stakes  before  them. 
Each  coop  has  a  little  front  yard  of  its 
own.  These  are  all  changed  and  moved 
every  other  day,  so  as  to  get  the  tur- 
keys onto  a  clean  new  grass  plot.  They 
drink  out  of  shallow  narrow  pans  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get 
wet. 

Well,  after  twenty-four  hours  they 
get  some  curds,  made  by  scalding  clab- 
bered milk  and  hanging  up  on  the  back 
porch  in  a  cheese-cloth  bag  to  drain. 
To  the  curds  are  added  chopped  onion 
tops  and  black  pepper.  This  is  the 
great  bulk  of  their  field  for  a  fortnight, 
with  perhaps  a  bit  of  boiled  egg.  They 
are  beginning  then  to  look  like  they 
could  have  a  chance  in  the  world,  and 
are  allowed  various  table  scraps,  some 
cracked  corn,  rolled  oats,  meat-scraps, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  the  curds,  which  are 
fed  about  every  two  hours.  Only  on 
dry,  warm  days  are  they  allowed  to 
run  out.  The  lice  powder  is  applied 
with  typical  Chloe-vian  assiduity. 
When  the  typical  red  caruncula  appear 
on  the  neck  the  crisis  is  over.  The 
young  birds  are  as  hard  as  goats  and 
can  eat  almost  anything.  They  begin 
to  range,  but  are  always  home  for  the 
night  and  morning  feeds  and  to  roost. 
One  time  we  had  a  silly  fat  old  capon 
and  Chloe  vows  he  made  the  best  tur- 
key-mother she  ever  had.  That  is  a 
hint  for  some  of  you  capon  enthusiasts. 

After  they  are  a  couple  of  months 
old  turkeys  cause  no  more  worry. 
They  take  care  of  themselves. 

That's  about  all  there  is  to  our  sys- 
tem of  keeping  a  beautiful,  healthy 
flock  of  some  two  dozen  Thanksgiving 
birds.  Anyone  can  raise  turkeys  if 
there  is  range  and  plenty  of  it.  Tur- 
key success  is  an  attribute  of  the  broad 
acres  and  big  farms,  it  seems  to  me. 
The  trouble  and  care  is  all  in  getting 
the  young  turkeys  to  six  weeks  or  so 
of  age.  And  even  that  isn't  hard.  It 
merely  requires  care  of  an  unusual  de- 
gree, dryness,  cleanliness  and  proper 
feed. 

That's  all  the  range  I  can  have  in 
the  paper,  too,  I  guess,  but  the  most  is 
yet  to  be  said.  When  the  Lovely  Lady 
pulls  the  roaster  out  of  the  oven  at 
noon  on  November  25,  and  places  the 
browned-to-a-tuAi  great  American  bird 
before  the  head  of  the  table  to  receive 
his  most  careful  attention,  with  the 
carving  knife  and  dressing  spoon — um, 
yum!  It's  a  happy  thankful  time  for 
all  of  us,  Aunt  Chloe  included. 


HAVE  YOU  THIS  NUMBER? 

We  have  requests  for  bound  vol- 
umes of  Animal  Husbandry  which  we 
are  unable  to  fill  because  copies  of 
the  September,  1913,  (No.  1,  Vol.  ), 
are  missing.  If  any  reader  can  sup- 
ply a  copy  we  will  gladly  extend  his 
subscription  to  American  Farming  for 
3  years.  Send  your  copy  to  Amer- 
ican Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

"Try-a-bag"  of  fertilizer.  Our  brands 
are  soluble  and  active,  and  not  only  in- 
crease yield,  but  improve  quality  and 
hasten  maturity.  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
dress American  Agricultural  Chemical 
company.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit 
or  Baltimore. — Advertisement. 


NovKMui-n.  i;m 


AMERICAN  FARMING 
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anc 

showing  vviiTch  way  the  wind  blows 

A  Bouauet  for  Mr.  Clayborn. 

David  Clayborn's  article  on  Joseph  E.  Wing 
was  about  the  best  thing  in  agricultural  litera- 
ture that  I  have  seen  for  a  while. — O.  M.  Kile, 
Agricultur  Editor,  West  Virginia  University. 


Beats  Them  All. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  my  first  issue  of 
American  Farming.  I  think  it  beats  all  of  the 
other  farm  papers  we  take.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  grange  work  and  I  got  lots  of  help 
from  your  fine  paper.  I'm  also  interested  in 
the  pictures. — Miss  Olive  Bebout,  Midway,  Pa. 


Pleasant  and  Instructive. 

American  Farming  is  the  most  pleasant  and 
instructive  monthly  visitor  I  have.  Yours  for 
success,  C.  D.  Bryant,  Granite  Falls,  Wis. 


Pleased  and  Interested. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  paper  and 
am  quite  pleased  with  it.  It  contained  a  num- 
ber of  articles  which  were  very  interesting  to 
me.  I  herewith  enclose  fifty  cents  in  postage 
and  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  send  ine 
your  paper  for  whatever  length  of  time  this 
payment  may  cover. — Albert  H.  Kunkle,  Spring- 
field. Ohio. 


First  Impression  Correct  One. 

I  just  received  my  first  copy  of  American 
Farming  and  think  it  is  fine. — Mrs.  V.  D. 
Somers,  Mt.  Morrison,  Colo. 


Used  as  a  Wedding  Gift. 
Inclosed  please  find  $1.00  for  a  new  six-year 
subscription  to  American  Farming.  Please 
send  the  farm  paper  to  my  brother-in-law  as 
a  wedding  gift  from  me. — Charles  Barta,  Topaz, 
Mich. 


Some  City  FolUs,  Too. 

"There  is  something  about  this  season  of  the 
year  that  always  brings  to  my  mind  vivid  pic- 
tures of  home — a  farmhouse  and  other  days. 
This  afternoon  I  want  to  close  my  eyes  and  drift 
back  through  the  years  to  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood— those  days  which  seem  a  chaos  of  pleasure 
now.  Certain  ones  stand  out  more  clearly  than 
the  rest — the  first  days  of  school,  when  in  the 
evenings  we  rushed  home  to  gather  pumpkins 
from  the  cornfield  and  made  them  into  make- 
believe  dishes,  baskets  and  jack-o'-lanterns.  When 
the  first  frost  came,  and  sent  the  blood  tingling 
through  your  veins  it  seemed  to  bring  with  it 
an  appetite  for  mince  and  pumpkin  pie,  and  pretty 
soon  mother  world  begin  to  talk  about  making 
mincemeat,  to  wonder  if  she  had  plenty  of 
spices  on  hand,  raisins  and  the  rest.  Finally  the 
day  came,  the  big  cookbook  with  the  black  oil- 
cloth covers  was  dug  out  of  the  recesses  of  the 
kitchen  drawer  and  mother  looked  over  the  old 
rec'pe  to  make  sure  of  the  quantities.  She  had 
known  it  by  heart  for  thirty  years,  but  it  was 
part  of  the  program  to  read  it  through  once 
more.  I  was  always  on  deck  when  the  measur- 
ing of  the  meat,  fruit  and  the  spices  was  going 
on.  An  occasional  disappearance  of  the  largest 
and  most  luscious  raisin  was  a  part  of  the 
program;  somehow  there  were  so  many  they 
were  never  missed.  And  when  the  work  was 
all  done,  the  big  stone  crocks  filled  to  the  brim 
were  packed  "down  cellar" — didn't  you  sometimes 
sneak  down  there  for  a  taste?  I  did  and  I  know 
you  did  too.  I  should  not  be  relating  this  little 
farm  life  tale  with  so  much  pleasure  were  I 
talking  to  a  city-bred  "audience,"  but  I  know 
the  editor  of  American  Farming  has  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart  for  rural  life  and  can  appre- 
ciate any  reminiscence — whether  it  be  trivial  or 
of  consequence.  [Editor's  Note. — You  bet,  we 
can.] 

Virginia  Page,  111. 

HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  Twenty-Third  St  and  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
The  nreiMof  Hotel  •(  New  Tark 

EUROPEAN  PUN  iU  OUTSIDE  ROOHS 

HI  Rooms  400  BMlu 

ROOM  WITH  ADJOININQ  BATH 
11.00  ind  11.50  Two  Pereooa,  12.00  and  13.60 

HOOM  WITH  FBIVATE  BATH 
One  Fenon,  tS.OO  Two  Penona,  IS.OO 

8UITES-FABL0B.  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 
•3.00  and  Up 

Thr«e  minatea  froni  Penngylvsni*  Ststion,  ten  minotu 
from  Grand  Central  Station.    Within  eonvenieot  walking 
oiitanoe  o(  shopping  and  theatre  distriote.    Neareet  hotel 
to  the  iteamabip  piera  and  to  the  railway  tenninali. 
R«(tanrant  a  la  carts  and  table  d'hote 
SPECIAJ.  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIia 
New  colored  map  of  New  York  sent  free. 


Not  One  Cent 
For3  Months 


And  a  Year  to  Pay 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  offer  ever  made  in 
the  history  of  the  cream  separator  business.  Never 
before  has  a  manufacturer  produced 
a  separator  that  could  be  sold  at  a 

Bensational  bargain  price  that 
could  stand  up  under  tha 
severe  tests  to  which  wo 
are  willing  to  subject  the  Majestic 
Cream  Separator.     Only  the  gigantic 
House  of  Hartman  with  its  $10,000,000  capi- 
tal can  afford  to  make  such  a  money-saving, 
liberal-credit-terms  o4fer  as  this. 


NO  MONEY  DOWN 


Remarkable 
Inside  Oiling 
Device  —  No 
Outside  Oil 
Cups  —  All 
Gears  Encased. 


Think  of  it!  We  don't  ask  you  to  send  us  a 
penny,  make  a  deposit  or  obligate  yourself  in  any 
way.  We  want  you  to  learn  from  your  own  ex- 
perience with  it  that  the  Majestic  is  just  the  sep- 
arator you  want  above  all  others.   Test  it  with 
warm  or  cold  milk  and  see  for  yourself  how  it 
ekims  down  to  the  very  last  drop— note  the  tine 
condition  of  the  cream— the  ease  with  which  you 
can  run  it— how  much  quicker  it  does  the  work 
than  any  other  separator  you  have  ever  seen. 
Use  it  as  your  own  for  30  days,  and  then  if 
you're  not  satisfied  it  is  the  most  strongly  constructed,  tlie 
easiest  running,  the  closest  skimming,  and  in  everyway  ttie  best 
Beoarator  on  the  market,  return  at  our  expense.  The  trial  costs  you 
ohonlnf      nothine    If  you  decide  to  keep  it  you  won't  have  to  make  even  the  hrst 
Si  Dayment  f"f  3  months   Think  of  itf  You  have  the  separator  in  vour  possesion 
■  fAr  ^  ^ce  months  before  you  make  even  the  first  payment!  Then  pay  balance  in  6  9  and 
12  Sonth^witK  interest?  \hi^&  Hartmanjs  famous  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan  on  Cream 
Separators— the  most  liberal  credit  terms  ever  devised. 

Majestic  Cream  Separator 

Here  at  last,  is  theone  perfect  separator-8  masterpiece  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingennity- 
the  most  amazing  triumph  ever  achieved  in  cream  separator  des.sTiingcmdconstra^^^^ 
tion.  No  other  separator  in  the  world  can  begin  to  compare  vrith  it-none  other  has 
so  many  exclusive  patented  features.   Has.  aU  latest  impoyements  including 
markable  inside  oiling  device  that  keeps  gearing  perfectly  fubricated  and  absolutely 
prevents  a  drop  of  oil  coming  in  contact  with  cream.  Also  improved  separable  disc 
bowl  Simplest  to  clean-all  porta  readily  accessible-no  nooks  or  comers  to  gather  dirt. 

No  Reterence  Required 

Remember,  we  send  you  the  Majestic  without  a  cent  of  advance  payment    We  , 
ask  no  references  or  embarrassing  questions    No  security,  no  •"Merest,  no  fo^ 
mality.  no  red  tape  cf  any  kind-cverything  strictly  eonl.dential    Your  own  go«^ 
word  ik all  the  security  Hartman  asks.   You  may  P^g  aU  cash  if  you  pref«  but  it 
is  no  cheaper.  It  doesn't  cost  you  a  cent  extra  to  take  advantage  cf  our  fuU-year- 
to-pay-without-interest  credit  terms.  _  ^      Don't  boy 

a  separatorof 
any  Kind  or  ^ 

_    ,ua„o         you  read  this  DOOK.    w  e  want  yon  to  learn  HARTMAN 

all  about  the  wonderful  Majestic  and  compare  our  low  price  with  prices  of     ^  a  ijV# 

cheaply  constructed,  inferior  makes.  The  Majestic  on  our  year-to-pay,  COMPANY* 
easy  credit  terms  costs  less  than  others  ask  all  cash  for.    Oet  tne  ^n^a.An    ■  aSalla  St_ 

proof.   It's  in  this  book.   Write  yourname  and  address  in  coupon       ^  Thlr-^T  III 

and  mail  today.  Ask  for  Cream  Separator  Caulog  No.  236-S     ^»  ».nicaKO,  ill. 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Cream 
Separator  Catalog  No.  236-S  cxplainingr 
^     liberal  no-money-in-advanee,  ycar-to-pay- 
without-interest  credit  terms.  This  does  not 


to-pay-without-interest  credit  terms. 

FREE  Separator  Book 

ImlMHHI    make  until  you  read  this  book.  Wewantyoi 


HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4038-40  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.  III.  ^] 


obligate  me  m  any  way. 


Name. 


Address, , 


Baby^s  Bottle 

Should  Se  Cleaned  and  Sterilized  With 
I  20  Hole  Team  Borax. 

The  summer  produces  many  enemies  of 
baby's  health.  Flies,  mosquitoes  and  In- 
sects. Keep  the  little  fellow's  bottle  and 
nipple  cleaned  and  sterilized  by  making  a 
solution  of  Borax,  A  heaping  tablespoon- 
tul  of  Borax  to  a  quart  ol  hot  water  13 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  not  only 
cleanses  thoroughly  but  removes  germs 
and  lessens  the  danger  of  disease.  Borax 
■will  also  be  found  valuable  in  cleansing 
baby's  napkins,  as  It  leaves  them  soft  as 
■well  as  thoroughly  clean  and  fresh. 


1  20  MULE  TEAM 

6  LACE  CURTAINS  FREE 

For  selling  12  boxes  White  Cloverine  Salve  at  25c  per  box. 
Give  beautiful  picture  tree  with  each  box.  Everybody  buys 
2  to  3  boxes  when  you  show  pictures.  Send  for  1  dozen  today. 
Wilson  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  N.  126,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


This  BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  TDrr 
SIGNET  SEAL  RING  rilLE. 

Just  get  ONE  friend  to  give  you  25c 
tor  a  full  year's  subscription  to 
AmerlMii  farmlnt— send  us  the  nama 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
inital  engraved  on  It  Address 
American  Farming, 537  S.OearbornSt.,Chlcaqo 


NEW  INVENTION 


BRAND  NEW  SELF-HEATINC  IRON 

Makes  and  conttiins  its  own  heat.  Works  while  it's 
heating— heats  while  it's  working.  SAVES  9III.ES 
OF  STEPS.  Economical— SAFE— Convenient.  Used 
anywhere,  any  room,  on  porch  or  andsr 
shade  tree.  Clothes  ironed  better  in  half 
[the  time.  No  waiting,  stopping  to  change 
irons.  Bigbt  Size,  Bleht  Shape, 
BlEbt  Welsbt.  Neat,  durable,  com. 
pact.  No  tanks,  no  fittings  standing  out 
at  back  or  side  to  bother.  No  wires,  hose. 
Unlike  any  other.  Cheap  Fael  — le. 
Doea  Ordinary  Ironlnff.  Price  low. 
Sent  anywhere.  Write  today  for  SO 
DATS  FREE  TBIAIj  offer.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Gaaranteed.  Send 
DO  money — only  name  and  address. 

AGENTS  MAKE  MONEY 

Quick— Sure— Easy.  All  year  buB« 
[nesg.  Sella  ItselC  Experience  unnec- 
essary.   Every  home  a  prospect.   All  can  I 
aCford.  Even  2  or  3  sales  a  day  gives  $27  to  \ 
(40  a  week  profit.  Easy  to  sell  6  to  12  a  day. 
Write  today  for  description,  money  mak-d 
ing  plans  and  bow  to  get  EB£E  Sample.' 
C.  BROWN  MFG.  Ca    4752  Brown  BIdg.  ClndnnaU,  0. 
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Only  $120 


and  After  Trial! 


YES — the  j^reat  New  Edison  with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your 
choice  of  all  the  brand  new  Diamond  Amberol  Records  will  be  sent  you  on  free  trial  with- 
out a  penny  down.  The  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  very,  very  much  less  than  the  price 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered — a  rock-bottom  offer  direct  from  us. 


The  Genuine  New 
Edison  PItonograpIt 


Mr.  Edison's  Own 

Among  all  his  wonderful  inventions  his  phonograph  is  Mr.  Edison's  pet  and  hobby. 
He  worked  for  years  striving  to  produce  the  most  perfect  phonograph.  At  last  he  has 
produced  this  new  model,  and  now  it  will  be  sent  to  you  on  a  startling  offer.     Read : 

Rock  Bottom  Direct  Offer  Entertain  Your  Friends 


If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send  us  only 
$1.00  after  the  free  triaU  Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of 
monthly  payments 

Think  of  it— a  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this 
brand  new  style  outfit — the  Diamond  Stylus  repro- 
ducer,  the  musical  quality  —  the  same  Diamond 
To  P.  K.  Babson,   \      Amberol  Records — all  the  musical  results  of  the 
■r<.i<„»„  Tiv,«-»«™-,.«i.  %     highest  price  outfits— yes,  the  greatest  value  for 
Phonograph  >       g*\       ^^^^    balance  on  easiest  monthly 
SlstriDUtorB,  ▼       terms.     Convince  yourself  — a  free  trial 

3718  Edison  Blk.,  firstl    No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D.,  not 

Chicagro.  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  % 
me  your  New  Edison  Cat-  ^ 
alog  and  full  particulars 
of  your  free  trial  offer  on 
the  new  Model  Edison  Pho- 
nograph. 


keep  the  instrument. 


Hear  all  the  latest  up-to-date  song 
hits  of  the  big  cities.  Laugh  until  the 
tears  stream  down  your  face,  from  laughing  at 
the  funniest  minstrel  shows.  Entertain  your 
family  and  your  friends  with  everything  from 
Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville — then  if 
you  choose,  send  it  back. 


Name  . 


A  ddrtss . 


\Our  New  Edison  Catalog  Sent  FREE 

^     Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  a  letter  (or  just 
the  coupon)  is  enough.    No  obligation  in  asking  for  the  catalog. 
\       Get  this  offer — while  this  offer  lasts.    Fill  out  coupon  today — now. 


F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

3718  Edlaon  Block,  Chioago,  III.  Caoadlin  OfOci:  355  Portati  l*e.,  Winnlpet  Man. 
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Read  How  Fortunes  ^  n 
Are  Made  Quick  by        ^— . 

PULLING  STUMPS 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  NEW,  FINE  FREE  BOOK  at  once.    I  want  to  show  you 
proof  of  how  you  can  make  SI, 281. 00  profit  on  40  acres  the  first  year  and  $750.00 
_         every  year  after,  in  extra  crops  and  added  value  of  land— by  pulling  stumps  with  the 
T  Hercules  All  Steel,  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller— and  how  you  can  make  hig  money  m 

,^  your  spare  lime  by  pulling  stumps  for  your  neighbors  or  by  renting  your  machine  at  a 

''  nice,  fat  profit. 

My  book  shows  actual  photographs  and  prints,  actual  letters  from  many  owners,  tell- 
ing of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the  Hercules— how  it  pulls  any  size  stump,  green  tree  or 
hedge  in  less  than  five  minutes— how  it  easily  pulls  an  acre  a  day.  Read  how  one  man 
increased  his  land  value  from  $25.00  an  acre  to  $125.00. 

Read  why  the  Hercules  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make  now.  The 

i""""""""' ^  HERCULES      '^•^  STUMP  PULLER 

=  w  Triplerower 

=  is  the  only  puller  that  has  the  single,  double  and  triple  If  I  get  one  Hercules  in  each  locality  morewiU  surely  fol- 

—  power  features,  giving  you  three  machines  in  one.  There  low  because  of  Hercules  quality  and  efficiency.  So  I  can 
=  isn't  a  stump,  green  tree  or  hedge  grown  that  the  Hercules  easily  afford  to  sacrifice  my  profit  on  the  first  machine  in 
=  won't  pull  out  without  straining  or  breaking  any  castings.  each  locality.  Take  advantage  of  this  big  profit  and  big 
=  It's  the  only  low-down  constructed  puller  that  has  self-  saving  opportunity  now.  Besides  my  30  days  free  trial 
~  anchoring  and  stump-anchoring  features — the  oiJy  one  offer  and  money-saving  price  I  give  you  a 
^=  with  double  safety  ratchets  that  insure  the  absolute  safety 

of  men  and  team.  I  want  to  send  you  a  Hercules  on —  O    "V/   ^  ^M.^^ 

=        r^f\  T\     >  17          •  1  3 -Year  (juarantee 
=        6\J  Days  rree  Irial 

=         so  you  can  see  how  powerful  it  is  and  how  easy  it  works.  ^hat  means  something.    The  all-steel  construction,  the  triple  power 

I  want  you  to  know  for  yourself  that  the  all-steel  con-  feature  that  saves  your  team  and  gives  a  tremendous  increase  of  oower 

=        strtiction  means  60%  1p<;<;  weight  and  400%  preater  qtrenuth  the  double  safety  ratchets  and  the  careful  turning  and  gnndmg  of  enery 

^         Struciion  means  OU  /o  less  weignt  ana  *L»U  /o  grearer  Sirengin  ^o„_all  these  things  make  it  safe  for  us  to  guarantee  the  replacement 

=         than  any  cast-iron  or   semi-steel   puller  made.  Besides  that,  any  casting  of  a  Hercules  that  breaks  any  time  within  three  years, 

I  want  to  save  you  big  money  on  the  cost.    I'm  making  a  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  machine  or  your  fault.    Could  any 

~~                    Q           *in*         n                 *.*  guarantee  be  fairer  or  stronger? 

=                special  rriCe  rrOpOSltlOn  Hercules  hand  power  stump  puller  120,000  pounds  pull. 

~       to  the  first  buyer  in  5,000  different  parts  of  the  country.  if  you're  thinking  of  hand  pullers  ask  about  the  Hercules. 

M  This  Free  Book  Tells  AH 

Just  simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on  a  postal  so  I  can  send  you  the  convincing  facts  about  the  su- 

—  periority  and  efiSciency  and  value  of  the  Hercules  Stump  Puller.     Only  5.000  of  these  machines 

will  be  sold  at  this  remarkable  introductory  price,  so  get  your  name  in  now.     My  new  book  is    /  /Ci|Wfe^(^  1 
Eillllllllllllllllllllllll  vSi*        ^  beauty.  See  the  real  pictures  of  big  stumps  it  has  pulled  out  as  you  would  pull  weeds.  Read     ✓       "i^SK,^  ^ 

\^55v  the  many  interesting  letters  from  farmers,  lumbermen  and  land  promoters.  Stumps,  ✓  y^^V." ^^SSfei.  j» 
Hercules  Mfg  Co.  VjJj^  Stumps.  Stumps,  pulled  out  quick,  making  fortunes  for  owners  of  Hercules  Stump  ✓  ^»^^"^^i>^-  1 
1657  Twenty-Fourth  St.  P""^^^"    I  want  you  to  know  the  facts.     Just-  /  A^^rs  ' / 

Cnterville.  Iowa  ^      Mail    CoUpOH  OT  PoStal  NoW— ^l^S^  leL^^"^^l^ /  J^^^^X^; 

DearMr.Fuller:— Mail  me  your  I'll  tell  you  the  best  crops  to  raise  on  virgin  land  where  stumps  were    /  *i>i^i»> 

free  book  and  special  price  offer         wySf,        before.    I  simply  want  to  get  my  free  book  to  you  at  once,  that  you     ^  \  *Si'>SS^'i^//_\- 
on  the  Hercules  All  Steel  Triple  can  read  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  Hercules  All  Steel  Triple       N.    "^^^  "^'^SKt-y 

Power  Stump  Pullet  Power  Stump  Puller  and  how  it  does  such  splendid  work,  making  big  >^ 

^5J5V        profits  for  owners  everywhere.    Mail  me  the  coupon  or  postal  tight      >^  Sv, 
Vj55^         now  before  you  forget,  or  take  down  the  name  and  address  and  write      >.  >i 
Name   me  as  soon  as  you  get  a  postal  card.    Address  me  personally.  N.    '1,^  , 

m.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  !i".T.™S;Ceiiterville,  la.  ^  'r.Hi«., 
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Better  Babies  in  the  Country 


By  David  Clayborn 


I'm  mad;  through  and  through,  I'm  mad.  O,  yes,  I 
know  the  Lovely  Lady  will  say  that  I  should  be  angry  if 
I'm  going  to  be  anything  and  that  only  rabid  dogs  and 
hydrophobic  cattle  get  mad,  but  1  know  how  I  feel.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  we  have  no  word  to  express  it, 
but  it  is  more  nearly  mad  than 
angry. 

Mad  is  a  poor  way  to  feel  m 
the  Christmas  month,  or  any 
other  month.  But  a  young  fel- 
low did  it.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  most  of  us  are  made  mad  by 
the  young  fellows;  the  old  ones 
usually  are  too  much  asleep  to 
make  anybody  mad,  or  glad 
either.  But  this  particular  young 
smart  Alec  came  down  here  to 
lecture  on  Better  Babies.  He 
didn't  look  like  he  knew  a  thing 
about  them,  but  when  we  found 
out  that  he  had  three  wee  ones  of 
his  own  we  began  to  listen  with 
some  respect. 

First  pop  out  of  the  box,  guess  what  he  tried  to 
tell  us.  This:  That  city  babies  were  on  the  average  bet- 
ter than  country  babies — healthier,  better  formed  and  more 
fit  to  live  and  grow  into  perfect  specimens  of  humanity. 
And  here  in  all  our  smug  self- 
righteousness  we  had  been  com- 
forting ourselves  on  the  well- 
known  fact  that  all  great  men 
came  from  the  country  and  that 
the  farm  was  the  ideal  place  on 
which  to  rear  a  baby.  Our  course 
of  thinking  reminded  me  of  a  big 
politician  who  came  here  to  deliver 
a  Fourth  of  July  oration  once. 
He  started  off  ponderously  and 
solemnly:  "I  was  born  in  the 
country."  Then  came  the  pause 
for  the  applause.  But  all  that  hap- 
pened was  that  the  village  fool 
piped  up  before  they  could  stop 
him,  "Well,  so  was  a  jackass." 

Just  so,  we  have  been  too  prone 
to  think  that  just  because  a  baby 
is  a  country  baby  nothing  can  be 
wrong  with  it.  And  that's  what 
made  me  mad.  My  pride  is  hurt. 
My  heart  lies  here  in  the  coun- 
try. I  know  our  babies  ought  to 
be  the  best  in  the  world.  Why 
aren't  they?  Why  should  parents 
who  have  to  battle  wih  the  un- 
natural conditions  of  the  city  have 
better  babies? 

I  don't  pretend  to  know  any- 
thing about  babies.  I  never  could 
understand  the  cute  little  cussess 
anyhow.  They're  too  deep  for  me, 
until  they  get  big  enough  so  they 
can  talk  to  a  fellow.  And  right 
there  I  bet  is  the  reason  we  don't 

have  so  good  babies  as  the  city  chaps,  we  haven't  taken 
the  trouble  to  know  anything  about  them,  especially  us 
farmer  fathers.  If  we  had  as  much  trained  horsesense 
about  baby-rearing  as  about  fat- 
tening pigs,  I  bet  we'd  begin  to 
produce  all  the  prize-wmners. 

Just  from  what  the  smart 
young  doctor  who  lectured  to  us 
said  I  got  a  few  baby  thoughts 
put  together,  of  the  kind  that 
every  farmer  ought  to  know: 
Babies  pine  away  and  die  because 
they  are  not  fed  regularly  and 
properly,  because  they  are  kept 
indoors  in  warm  stufTy  rooms  in- 
stead of  living  in  the  open  air 
and  sunlight  by  day  and  in  the 
cool,  pure,  fresh,  free-flowing  air 
at  night.  The  youngster  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
draught,  but  if  the  air  is  cold 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli^ 


that  is  nothing  to  stew  around  about.  _  The  cold  pure 
air  is  invigorating  and  prevents  catching  cold.  It  is 
the  warm  stuffy  air  which  makes  babies  liable  to  catch 
cold  when  taken  outside.  We  have  all  the  pure  air  in 
the  world  in  the  open  country,  but  we  have  been  too 
afraid  or  too  ignorant  to  use 
enough  of  it  on  our  babies. 

A  new  born  babe  needs  special 
Care  and  attention,  not  the  kind 
that  is  all  too  often  given  by 
some  untrained  superstitious, 
uncleanly  old  woman  of  the 
neighborhood.  For  instance,  any 
modern  city  is  well  provided  with 
well-trained,  intelligent,  licensed 
mid-wives,  but  in  the  country 
people  usually  have  to  depend  on 
anybody  or  everybody  who  hap- 
pens to  have  a  reputation  for 
knowing  about  children.  How 
many  of  them  know  that  on  the 
day  of  its  birth  a  2  per  cent  so- 
lution of  silver  nitrate  should  be 
dropped  into  the  babe's  eyes  to  protect  them?  Twenty 
thousand  of  the  60,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
today  would  not  be  sightless  had  this  been  attended  to. 
Did  you  know  that  a  baby  does  not  want  its  mouth 
washed  when  very  small,  because 
if  it  is  roughly  done  the  tender 
lining  is  torn  and  infection  is  in- 
vited? Well,  I  didn't  either  until 
the  lecturer  told  us.  A  baby  ought 
to  have  a  tooth  brush  for  its  first 
teeth  and  its  own  bath  tub. 

If  our  babies  could  draw  up  a 
bill  of  rights  of  their  own  I  im- 
agine that  they  would  demand  a 
whole  host  of  things  for  each 
baby,  among  them  the  following: 
Cool,  pure  water  between  feed- 
ings; a  daily  bath  in  its  own  tub; 
20  hours  of  sleep  until  it  is  a 
month  old,  and  16  hours  a  day 
until  it  is  12  months  old;  a  quiet 
cool  place  in  which  to  sleep,  day 
and  night;  quiet  for  the  nerves, 
with  no  rocking,  jogging,  or  be- 
ing carted  oft  to  the  neighbors 
on  a  visit;  protection  from  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  fie  on  the 
idea  that  a  baby  must  have 
measles,  whooping  cough  or  scar- 
let fever;  no  paregoric,  soothing 
syrups,  patent  medicines,  colored 
candy,  or  germ-infected  woolly 
toys;  and  most  of  all,  no  kissing 
Every  baby  has  an  inherent  right 
not  to  be  kissed  by  every  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  who  happens 
along.  In  the  kisses  may  come 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  tonsilitis 
and  all  manner  of  ills.  One  can't 
blame  a  baby  much  for  getting 
tired  of  living  after  some  of  the  indiscriminate  kisses 
it  gets!  . 

By  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  our  state  fair 
this  year  was  the  baby  show.  Not 
the  old-fashioned  baby  show, 
where  the  prize  went  to  the 
"prettiest  baby,"  but  a  babies' 
health  exhibit  in  which  the  judg- 
ing was  done  by  physicians  with 
scientific  regard  for  the  future  of 
the  race.  I  watched  them  a  long 
time  in  the  better  babies'  tent  and 
I  could  not  help  but  think  how 
much  it  would  mean  for  the  hu- 
man stock  of  the  country  if  we 
only  knew  how  to  judge  babies 
as  well  as  we  do  our  show  stock. 

There  is  no  greater  problem 
than  this:  To  start  now  to  mold 
every  environment  so  that  we 
may  have  better  country  babies. 
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What  About  Canada? 

By  Royce  P,  Eckstorm 


December,  ui. 


WESTERN  Canada's  great  crop  of  grain  is  obscur- 
ing the  fact  that  her  cattle  are  beginning  to  invade 
the  American  markets.  The  land  of  the  long  day 
is  developing  the  cattle-raising  industry  so  that  now  it  is 
in  a  position  to  make  large  shipments  even  to  Chicago. 
The  effect  of  the  market  invasion  is  problematical,  but 
the  packers  are  avifake  to  its  imminence.  Alberta  steers 
were  unknown  on  the  Chicago  market  three  years  ago; 
now  the  daily  stock  reports  frequently  announce  in  the 
title  line  that  Alberta  cattle 
bring  top  prices. 

The  Pacific  coast  markets 
will  be  the  first  which  Can- 
ada cattlemen  will  attempt 
to  capture.  "The  biggest 
packers  of  the  coast  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that 
they  must  come  to  Canada 
to  get  their  cattle  for  their 
spring  supply,  and  today 
they  are  contracting  for  Jan- 
uary and  February  delivery," 
said  a  prominent  Calgary 
cattleman,  as  he  asserted 
that  the  outlook  for  feeding 
stock  in  Alberta  was  never 
better.  He  stated  that  there 
will  be  a  big  demand  from 
the  states  for  Alberta  feeding 
cattle.  While  he  did  not 
prophesy  any  fancy  values, 
he  said  that  feeding  stock 
will  bring  a  very  fair  price. 

The  boldness  of  Canada  in 
attempting  to  seize  the  meat 
market  gives  some  idea  of 
the  increase  in  the  industry 
since  1910,  but  this  growth 
has  been  overlooked  by  all 
except  the  Canadians  them- 
selves. During  the  last  week 
of  October  the  business  han- 
dled in  the  live  stock  yards 
at  Calgary  was  at 'the  rate  of 
approximately  $10,000,000  _  a 
year.  The  week's  sales  in- 
cluded horses,  $23,300;  cattle, 
$101,770;  hogs,  $34,272;  sheep, 
$7,900.  It  means  _  that  the 
farmers  whose  business  cen- 
ters in  Calgary  are  receiv- 
ing millions  of  dollars  which 
have  no  connection  with 
their  immense  grain  crops. 
All  along  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  can  be  found 
towns  that  are  beginning  to 
export.  A  few  years  ago  this 
system  handled  but  few  ship- 
ments; today  its  sidings  are 
filled  with  empty  cattle  cars 
and  train  loads  of  filled  ones 
are  moving  east  to  Manitoba 
and  west  to  Vancouver.  One 
town  alone  shipped  3,700 
head  over  this  road  in  1912 
and  over  10,000  head  in  1914. 

The  prices  paid  for  pure- 
bred live  stock  in  Calgary 
have  still  further  enthused 
the  Alberta  farmers  in  ex^ 
tensive  live  stock  production, 
especially  of  the  better 
grades.  So  important  has  the 
industry  become  that  a  com- 
mission has  been  appointed 
by  the  Saskatchewan  govern- 
ment, including  all  matters 
concerning  the  handling, 
marketing,  sale  and  disposal 
of  the  live  stock  and  live 
stock  products.  It  has  power 

to  take  such  steps  as  it  deems  practicable  to  improve  the 
existing  conditions,  which  will  further  benefit  the  farmers 
who  are  now  engaging  extensively  in  live  stock  production. 

With  this  growth  in  animal  husbandry  also  has  come 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  dairy  business,  particularly 
in  the  Bulkely  and  Nechako  -valleys  of  British  Columbia. 
Indications  are  that  the  industry  is  just  at  its  beginning. 
One  dairy  firm  has  paid  the  farmers  of  its  district  $7,200 
cash  for  milk  and  cream.   This  money  is  to  a  large  extent 


On  the  Cattle  Kange  in  tjaskatchewan. 


A  Potato  Scene  in  the  Nechako  Valley. 


'\Mieat  This  Year  ATera«red  34.8  Bushels  Per  Acre. 


Vegetables  Grow  in  Abundance — Peas  7  ft.  High. 


just  so  much  found  profit  for  the  farmers  in  that  locality 
as  the  cows  pasture  on  the  open  prairie  and  there  is  littli 
or  no  expense  for  their  keep.  The  price  paid  for  butter 
fat  during  the  season  has  averaged  about  34  cents  pe 
pound. 

Hogs  and  sheep  are  keeping  pace  with  cattle.  Th^ 
sheep  industry  is  comparatively  little  developed,  althougl 
statistics  prepared  by  the  Grand  Trunk  show  about  2,000. 
000  head  in  the  country.    When  it  is  remembered  tha 

Australia  has  85,000,00' 
sheep,  the  Russian  Empire 
80,000,000  and  Argentina  80, 
000,000,  the  field  for  develop 
ment  of  the  sheep  industr; 
is  apparent. 

Canada  may  be  relativel; 
new  at  the  meat-m  akin; 
game,  but  the  Dominion  con 
tinues  to  amaze  the  worli 
with  a  grain  crop  that  will  rui 
over  883,000,000  bushels  o 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  ani 
flaxseed.  This  mighty  yieli 
is  moving  eastward  like  , 
river  from  the  far  off  Nech 
ako  Valley  of  British  Co 
lumbia  over  the  lines  of  th. 
Grand  Trunk,  gaining  in  vol 
ume  as  it  approaches  th' 
Great  Lakes  and  overflowini 
towards  St.  Paul,  Minneap 
olis  and  Duluth.  Of  this  crc 
it  is  estimated  that  336,000, 
000  bushels  is  in  wheat,  ani 
304,200,000  bushels  come  fron 
the  prairie  provinces  of  Al 
b  e  r  t  a,  Saskatchewan  an. 
Manitoba  and  the  valleys  o 
British  Columbia.  The  farm 
ers  themselves  will  use  40,000 
000  bushels  for  seed  and  th 
remainder  will  be  used  for  ex 
port.  To  move  this  giganti 
harvest  of  7,920.000  tons  rc 
quires  198,000,  40-ton  freigh 
cars  loaded  to  their  fuUes 
capacity.  These  cars 
placed  in  line  would  mak 
a  train  1,511  miles  long,  o 
one  extending  from  Winni 
peg  to  the  Nechako  Valle.\ 
And  yet  the  entire  popula 
tion  of  the  Prairie  Province 
which  produced  this  harvej 
is  not  more  than  1,350,000  ir 
eluding  the  cities. 

When  the  reports  of  th 
yield  per  acre  began  t 
come  in,  agricultural  expert 
were  dumbfounded.  The 
found  it  difficult  to  realiz 
that  the  crop  would  be  equ; 
to  two  and  one-half  time 
that  of  an  ordinary  year,  tha 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  greater 
crop  ever  grown  in  any  yea 
in  any  country,  averagin 
over  34.8  bushels  per  acr 
The  Board  of  Trade  c 
Wainwright,  Alberta,  n 
ported  that  an  average  c 
40  to  50  bushels  was  con 
mon  there  and  that  some  ( 
the  farms  ran  as  high  as  f 
bushels.  The  little  town  ( 
Scott  in  Saskatchewan  ha 
farms  averaging  55  bushel 
and  Watrous,  Battleforc 
Bircham,  Lovett,  Melvill' 
Biggar  and  Prince  Albei 
did  as  well.  Around  Vandet 
hoof  in  the  recently  opene 
valleys  in  British  Columbia,  the  farms  yielded  as  high  a 
50  bushels  and  averaged  over  30,  a  record  that  was  unex 
pected. 

Naturally,  the  great  crop  of  336,000,000  bushels  c 
wheat  has  stirred  up  an  intense  interest  in  the  pre-emf 
tion  land  yet  to  be  had  throughout  the  western  province 
of  Canada.  The  colonization  on  department  of  the  Gran 
Trunk  is  being  flooded  with  requests  from  Amei 
ican   farmers   for  informa-  (Continued  on  page  13 
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Will  The  Tractor  Pay  Its  Way? 

Vital  Questions  to  Be  Considered  by  the  Prospective  Tractor  Farmer 

"By  Frank  M.  ff^hite,  ff^isconsin  College  of  Agriculture 


Prof.  Frank  M.  White. 


TEN  years  ago  the  majority 
of  us  did  not  think  much 
about  the  sort  of  power 
that  was  being  used  upon  the 
farm.  We  did  not  think  about 
the  amount  of  power  required  to 
do  a  piece  of  work.  We  knew, 
in  a  general  way,  that  it  took  4 
good  horses  to  pull  a  13-inch 
gang  plow.  We  know  that  these 
same  horses  had  comparatively 
little  to  do  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  and  that 
they  were  "eating  their  heads 
off"  in  the  winter  time.  We  also 
knew  that  about  half  of  that 
number  of  horses  could  do  the 
necessary  farm  work  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  season. 
Now,  we  have  learned  that  approximately  24,000,000  horses 
and  mules  are  busy  with  farm  work  in  the  United  States. 

Soil  experts  and  farm  crop  experts  tell  us  that  in  order 
to  produce  better  crops  it  is  necessary  to  plow  deeper  and 
to  use  better  methods  of  tillage.  It  already  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  power  to  do  this  work  and  if  we  are  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our 
farm  operations,  a  vast 
increase  in  the  amount 
of  power  will  be 
needed.  It  requires 
approximately  3  10 
pounds  to  pull  a  plow 
cutting  a  14-inch  fur- 
row 5  inches  deep. 
If  this  depth  is  in- 
creased 3  inches  it 
requires  700  pounds 
to  pull  the  plow.  If 
these  34,000,000  horses 
have  already  devel- 
oped all  the  power 
they  possess,  let  us 
see  how  much  they 
will  lack  if  we  try  to 
plow  3  inches  deeper. 

Under  average 
working  conditions  a 
horse  will  develop 
about  7/10  of  a  me- 
chanical horse-power. 
For  plowing  alone, 
then,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  every 
horse  to  develop  45 
per  cent  more  power, 
making  a  grand  total 
of  34,800,000  horses 
required  to  do  our 
necessary  farm  work. 

Can  the  horse  supply  this  additional  energy? 

Until  the  last  few  years  the  horse  has  furnished  all  the 
power  available  for  farm  purposes.  The  introduction  of  the 
gasoline  engine  and  its  application  to  small  farm  jobs 
brought  out  first  the  idea  of  advocating  mechanical  power. 
Then  the  rapid  development  of  the  great  western  and  north- 
western farming  districts  demanded  more  power  and  the 
steam  engine  was  first  pressed  into  service  on  these  farms. 
The  thresherman  owning  his  engine  soon  found  that  there 
were  uses  for  it  aside  from  threshing.  So  the  steam  engine 
was  the  first  tractor  to  be  used  on  the  farm. 

The  manufacturer  was  quick  to  realize  that  the  steam 
engine  as  ordinarily  constructed  for  threshing  was  not 
adapted  to  the  pulling  of  plows,  discing,  sowing  and  har- 
vesting. These  first  tractors  were  of  a  common  type  of 
threshing  engine  with  extra  heavy  gears  and  axles  and 
were  but  little  improvement  over  the  steam  engine  as  used 
for  belt  power.  The  rapid  introduction  of  the  gasoline 
engine  has  given  us  a  power  that  is  competing  with  the 
horse  as  a  farm  motor. 

Plowing  perhaps  requires  the  most  power  and  at  the 
same  time  is  easily  adapted  to  any  type  of  motor.  Sowing 
and  harvesting  of  small  grains  require  considerable  power 
and  it  is  also  comparatively  easy  to  apply  any  type  of 
motor.   Plowing  corn,  drilling,  corn  planting,  running  the 


JACK-OF-AIX-JOBS. 

The  modem  farm  tractor  is  Jack-of-all-jobs.  Its  plea  for  adoption  by  every 
farmer  is  power — abundant  power  supplied  economically  wherever  power  Is  needed. 
In  the  picture  we  show  a  tireless  tractor  running  a  llme-pulver.  After  It  has 
made  dust  of  the  lime  rock  it  will  pull  the  spreader  and  distribute  the  solt 
sweetener  over  the  fleld.  Then  It  Is  ready  to  plow  the  land  and  prepare  the  seed- 
bed. It  wUl  help  plant  the  crop  and  reap  It.  It  will  haul  the  crop  to  market. 
At  odd  times  It  uncomplainingly  stands  ready  to  ditch  the  field  or  saw  the  wood 
pile,  or  fill  the  silo,  or  bale  the  hay,  or  thrash  the  grain,  or  fix  the  road,  or  to 
do  a  hundred  other  farm  tasks  reqairlng  dependable  power.  Terily  the  tractor 
is  the  farmer's  jack-of-all-jobg. 


smoothing  harrow,  hauling  manure  and  making  hay  are 
some  of  the  jobs  which  the  tractor  will  do,  though  I  have 
found  tractors  hauling  the  manure  spreader,  and  machines 
which  the  operators  claimed  were  used  successfully  in 
the  hay  harvest.  There  also  are  other  operations  on  the 
average  farm  to  which  the  horse  motor  will  not  be  appli- 
cable, such  as  sawing  wood,  filling  the  silo,  baling  hay, 
shelling  corn  or  running  the  threshing  machine. 

Two  questions  naturally  present  themselves  when  we 
consider  equipping  our  farms  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  power,  or  a  more  economical  power:  (l)  Is  the  horse 
the  best  form  of  motive  power  and  is  he  too  expensive  a 
proposition  to  maintain  during  the  idle  season?  (3)  Can 
a  mechanical  power  really  be  developed  that  will  take  the 
place  of  the  horse? 

The  horse  is  motor  capable  of  developing  a  certain 
amount  of  power  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Under 
certain  conditions  he  can  develop  a  much  greater  amount 
of  power  for  a  short  time.  For  example,  in  doing  heavy 
work  in  the  field,  like  plowing,  he  can  maintain  a  speed 
of  XYz  to  1^  miles  per  hour,  or  for  heavy  road  hauling  3 
miles  per  hour  for  an  8-hour  day.  The  same  horse  can 
be  put  on  a  medium  load  on  a  road  and  travel  at  a  rate 
of  3  to  5  miles  per  hour.  Will  it  be  possible  to  develop  a 
power  equally  flexible  so  far  as  speed  is  concerned?  Those 

trying  to  design  a  ma- 
chine which  will  take 
the  place  of  a  horse 
ought  to  give  very 
careful  consideration 
to  the  actual  work 
that  a  horse  can  do 
and  to  his  flexibility. 
All  farm  machines  of 
today  are  designed  to 
be  drawn  by  the  horse. 
Is  it  possible  to  apply 
mechanical  power  to 
machines  already  de- 
signed to  be  drawn  by 
horse-power?  Or  will 
it  be  necessary  to 
develop  a  new  ma- 
chine especially 
adapted  for  mechani- 
cal power? 

Now,  as  to  the 
adaptability  of  the 
tractor  as  a  motive 
power  for  the  farmer, 
first,  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  successful 
for  pulling  plows  un- 
der good  plowing  con- 
ditions. But  there  are 
plowing  conditions  in 
the  various  states 
which  would  not  war- 
rant the  purchase  of  a 
tractor  in  any  case,  or  possibly  only  a  certain  type  of 
tractor.  These  are  the  3  conditions  which  I  would  men- 
tion:   (1)  stony  ground;  (2)  hilly  farms;  (3)  marsh  lands. 

Some  tractor  salesmen  make  the  statement  to  prospec- 
tive buyers  that  stony  ground  need  not  be  considered  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  a  brake-pin  type  of  plow  bottom  prevents 
any  serious  injury  to  the  plow  on  striking  a  stone.  How- 
ever, I  have  seen  attempts  made  to  operate  s  tractor  on 
stony  ground  when  more  time  was  spent  in  putting  in 
brake  pins  than  could  possibly  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
tractor. 

I  have  seen  cases  of  hilly  ground  in  which  the  tractof 
could  not  pull  a  single  plow  set  to  run  only  4  inches  deep 
up  a  hill.  While  running  the  tractor  parallel  to  the  hill  the 
engine  was  constantly  slipping  down  into  the  furrow,  caus- 
ing so  much  trouble  and  doing  so  poor  a  job  of  the  plow- 
ing that  the  tractor  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  A 
very  light  weight  tractor,  such  as  many  are  building  at  the 
present  time,  would  give  better  satisfaction _  under  these 
conditions.  After  seeing  tractors  at  work  this  summer,  I 
believe  tractors  are  limited  to  grades  of  from  10  to  12 
per  cent. 

In  regard  to  plowing,  I  have  known  a  tractor  to  go 
where  a  horse  could  {Continued  en  page  8) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

Nineteen  centuries  and  more  ago  a  Child  was  born,  in 
the  manger  of  a  lowly  stable.    He  grew.    Health  he  had, 

and  strength  and  beauty 

A  PViilrl'?  RirfVirlav  ^"^    wisdom,    and  an 

/\  ^.niia  S  Dircnaay  all-enfolding  heart.  He 

died  in  his  early  30's, 
with  few  to  mourn  and  none  to  help.  Yet  his  unselfish- 
ness and  passion  for  good  remade  the  world  and  we  call 
ourselves  Christ-ians  after  him.  And  his  birthday  we 
call  Christ-mas. 

To  be  born  in  a  manger,  to  grow  up  in  a  rural  hamlet, 
to  travel  afoot  over  all  the  countryside,  to  draw  con- 
stantly the  hallowed,  forceful  parables  from  the  daily  life 
of  neighboring  farmers  is  to  keep  close  to  the  country  and 
the  honest-minded  folk  of  the  land.  At  every  farm- 
house hearthstone  Christmas  should  be  celebrated  with 
peculiar  joy. 

Jesus  Christ  was  first  among  the  extension  teachers. 
He  will  do  more,  much  more,  for  American  country 
life  when  we  let  him,  when  we  take  the  Christmas  spirit 
with  us  throughout  the  year. 

A  Christmas  present  isn't  one  unless  it  is  wrapped  in  a  package 
of  love. 


We  are  sorry  that  a  good  deal  of  the  present-day  agi- 
tation for  rural  credits  is  cheap  politics.    The  majority 

Honesty  as  Bankable    voluminous  VrVi  c f " s 

^pr^nritv  about    farm  finance, 

OCCUlliy  ^^-^^^    continue  to 

overwhelm  us,  are  designed  more  to  get  somebody's  votes 
than  to  get  the  farmer  cheaper  money.  To  this  we  be- 
lieve there  are  some  exceptions,  though  blamed  if  we'd 
like  the  job  of  having  to  pick  them  out. 

The  trouble  with  99  per  cent  of  the  rural  credits 
schemes  is  that  they  extend  "credit"  only  to  the  man  who 
doesn't  need  it.  No  rural  credits  law  is  worth  a  tinker's 
damn  to  the  agricultural  economics  of  the  country  as  long 
as  it  does  not  enable  the  poor  and  struggling  farmer,  or 
any  honest  man  who  wants  to  be  a  farmer,  to  secure  the 
use  of  capital.  The  rich  land-owning  farmer  needs  no 
assistance;  all  he  has  to  do  now  is  to  open  his  mouth  and 
the  banker  jumps  around  the  counter  to  serve  him  in  a 
hurry.  But  let  a  poor  and  honest  fellow,  who  wants  to 
buy  a  farm  and  equip  it,  go  to  the  bank  to  borrow  the 
money  and  see  what  he  gets:  "What  security  can  you 
offer,  young  man?"  "None,  except  two  strong,  willing 
hands  and  an  honest  heart."  But  those  are  not  "nego- 
tiable," he  is  told.  He  must  own  land,  or  have  a  land- 
owner worth  twice  as  much  as  the  face  value  of  the  note 
sign  it  with  him.  But  if  he  had  either,  what  service  could 
the  bank  be  to  him? 

Oh,  yes,  we  know  that  the  banks  must  be  "conserv- 
ative" and  "careful."  They  are  neither  as  long  as  loans 
are  based  on  what  a  man  makes  it  appears  to  the  world 
that  he  is  worth.  We  would  not  argue  for  haphazard 
banking.  What  we  do  plead  for  is  some  method  of  loan- 
ing a  worthy  man  money  on  his  own  human  character — 
on  his  honest  purpose  and  good  sense,  rather  than  on 
what  his  parents  are  supposed  to  have  left. 

Congressmen,    legislators,    honorable    leaders  who 


would  help  us  to  cheaper  money,  please  offer  us  no  more 
sop,  or  the  pap  called  government  aid,  either.  Give  us 
a  sound,  economic  system  of  rural  finance  whereby  a 
poor  man  can  have  the  advantages  of  borrowing  cheap 
money  for  a  long  time  on  the  simple  security  that  he  is 
honest  and  willing.    Oh,  yes,  it  can  be  done. 

Every  time  the  quail  hunter's  gun  speaks  the  insects  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks. 


How  is  this  for  an  endless  chain?  The  Macon  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Macon,  Ga.,  has  arranged  to  give  each 

An  Endless  Chain  °o  u'^  t  ^'luZ, 'iffi 
of  Doing  Good  'p""^.  °^  ^^^l'. 

*=>  sow  pig  with  which  to 

start  in  the  business  of  raising  hogs.  The  pig  is  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Georgia  State  Fair  in  the  fall  of  1916. 
Each  boy  is  to  return  2  pigs  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  keep  the  original  sow  and  the  rest  of  the  pigs. 

Then  the  same  process  is  to  be  repeated  each  year  until 
every  boy  in  the  county  can  be  in  the  pig  business  if  he 
wants  to.  The  whole  matter  is  handled  by  County  Farm 
Demonstrator  W.  G.  Middlebrooks,  as  best  suits  the  boys 
and  in  conformity  with  the  rules  govering  pig  clubs.  The 
object  is  to  encourage  the  raising  of  more  and  better  hogs. 
Bibb  Co.,  Ga.,  has  no  copyright  on  this  capital  scheme 
for  promoting  the  swine  industry.  Why  not  start  the 
endless  chain  in  your  locality?  The  banker  will  help 
you,  if  he  is  a  wise  banker.  Starting  such  a  scheme  now 
would  be  the  kind  of  a  Christmas  present  that  all  boys 
would  appreciate. 

It  isn't  knowledge  that  keeps  a  farmer  from  learning  more  modem 
farming;  it's  bone. 


The  agitation  for  a  five-day  market  at  the  great  cen- 
tral stock  yards  is  strong  again,  this  time  with  the  prom- 

Fnr  q  Fivp-  Hav  'l^  °^  co-operation  on 

rur  d  rive-  Uay  the  part  of  the  rail- 

^/Jg^j-J^gj  roads    in  furnishing 

through  runs  every 
day.  With  farmer,  packer,  railroad  and  commission  man 
in  favor  of  doing  business  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  rather  than  only  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday,  as  now,  the  five-day  market  ought  to  be- 
come a  fact  speedily.  It  has  obvious  advantages.  The 
farmer  ought  to  get  a  better  and  steadier  price.  Selling  five 
days  a  week,  instead  of  two,  ought  to  help  stabilize  the 
market,  and  stability  is  what  all  markets  should  be  built 
on.  They  must  become  stable.  A  man  must  know  about 
what  he  can  expect  for  his  product.  If  the  market  men  do 
not  work  it  out,  the  farmer  and  the  government  will.  So 
it  will  be  a  welcome  step  to  inaugurate  the  five-day  market 
right  now  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

If  your  foot  slips,  you  have  only  to  recover  your  balance;  if  your 
tongue  slips,  you  never  had  any  balance. 

A  rich  soil  is  the  first  essential  to  good  farming. 
Too  often  we  forget  that  and  try  to  skimp  along  hoping 

TVlP  Sine  Ona  NTnn  to   make    crops  grow 

1  ne  CJine  V^Ua  rSOn         without  any  plant  food 

of  Farminpf  *°  ^°    °"-  plants 

^  are  to  grow  they  must 

feed,  just  as  animals  must  feed.  If  we  could  only  see  the 
plants'  mouths  in  the  roots  among  the  soil  particles  we 
would  better  understand  the  crying  need  of  soil  fertility 
and  we  would  be  more  prompt  always  to  have  it  supplied. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  making  the  soil  of  every 
field  a  rich  soil.  Animal  manures  carefully  conserved, 
commercial  fertilizers  rationally  and  liberally  applied,  and 
green  manures  plowed  under  in  a  proper  environment, 
each  or  all,  will  turn  the  trick.  But  plantfood  you  must 
get.  As  the  lawyers  would  say,  it  is  the  sine  qua  non— 
without  which,  nothing  doing — of  good  farming. 

If  the  Europeans  would  shoot  some  of  that  good  powder  into  the 
ground  instead  of  all  into  the  air,  they'd  be  in  a  way  to  raise  more 
CTDps  and  less  hell. 


If  you  had  47  people  in  your  farm  house  to  feed  three 
times  a  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  and  only  one  cow  to 

Hr\xxT  r^/-w  V^,,^  iitep  them  in  milk  and 

OW  JJO  Your  butter,   would  you  be 

Cows  Compare?         "^'■^°V'l  ^^'1: 

^  needn  t  be,  if  the  cow 

were  Carlotta  Pontiac,  a  twelve-year-old  Holstein-Friesian 
bred  and  owned  by  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 
You  could  give  each  boarder  an  amount  equal  to  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  and  butter  in  the  United 
States.  Then  you  could  up  and  sell  about  12  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  extra  to  feed  your  neighbors'  babies.  This  is 
figured  on  the  per  capita  consumption  as  given  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture— as  17.6  pounds 
of  butter  a  year  and  one-third  of  a  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

In  three  years  Carlotta  Pontiac  has  produced  64,957 
pounds  of  milk  and  2,480  pounds  of  butter.  The  average 
cow  would  have  furnished  about  one-sixth  as  much.  At 
7J4  cents  a  quart  for  the  milk,  Carlotta's  product  in  the 
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3  years  would  be  worth  $2,319.90.  At  30  cents  a  pound 
for  the  butter  and  25  cents  a  hundredweight  for  the  skim- 
milk  it  would  be  worth  $882.05.  Carlotta  eats  grain,  corn 
silage  and  alfalfa  hay.  Of  the  silage  and  hay  she  has 
all  she  will  eat.  With  the  grain  she  gets  cottonseed  meal 
and  bran.  Her  home  is  a  large  box  stall  of  iron  bars 
with  straw  for  a  bed.  The  only  favor  that  she  has,  which 
is  not  shared  by  other  cows  in  the  herd,  is  that  her  door 
is  fastened  with  an  extra  button  on  the  outside  tor  a 
time  she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  lifting  the  latch  of  her 
door  and  walking  out  without  the  permission  of  her 
keeper,  to  sample  the  feed  bags  in  storage  When  the 
keeper  leaves  her  now  Carlotta  knows  that  he  will  turn 
the  button  and  stands  resigned  to  her  imprisonment.  But 
let  a  stranger  leave  the  stall,  Carlotta  suspects  his  igno- 
rance of  her  methods  and  tries  to  lift  the  latch.  Just  like 
a  cow.    Often  she  is  successful. 

They  say  that  our  hogs  are  the  most  improved  of  our 
farm  animals.  But  why  not  have  good  cows,  too?  ihey 
can  be  bred  of  Carlotta's  efficiency.  The  process  is  no 
secret— all  it  needs  is  universal  application. 

Many  a  man  cculd  make  the  waste  land  on  his  farms  send  his  son 
to  college.  In  the  process  complete  the  father  would  get  as  much 
education  out  of  it  as  the  boy.  

We  note  with  unrestrained  delight  that  the  good  old  game 
of  horseshoes-pitching  horseshoes-is  coming  back  into  style 
,         -n*     1_  all  over  the  country.  Go 

Horseshoe  ritCnerS  it,  you  farm  boys  (and 
n^r^^  Tinn\r  girls,  too)  !    For  when 

V^OITie  DSLLtL  it    comes    to  pitching 

shoes  anybody  can  be  a  real  boy,  from  the  time  he  is  old 
enough  to  hurl  a  tiny  mule  shoe  until  old  age  makes  him  take 
to  his  bed.  Years  are  forgotten  and  youthful  enthusiasm 
reigns  supreme  when  a  man  is  doing  his  dog-gondest  to  make 
a  ringer  or  to  knock  the  other  fellow's  leaner  a  yard  from 
the  pc^. 

Do  you  pitch  horseshoes  on  your  farm?  After  work 
hours,  we  mean.  Why  don't  you  captain  your  own  team  of 
boys  and  girls  and  challenge  your  neighbor's  outfit?  It  is 
clean,  honest,  homely  sport,  provoking  a  kindly,  keen  enthusi- 
asm that  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  For  plain  unalloyed 
fun  and  a  sure  cure  for  the  dumps  or  market  worries  or 
poor  luck  and  all  such  we  recommend  a  game  of  horseshoes, 
as  often  as  weather  and  work  permit.  Let's  learn  how  to 
play  again,  all  of  us. 

One  of  our  tractor  farmers  who  (formerly)  lived  on  a  farm  full 
of  stumps  lovingly  refers  to  his  as  an  extractor.    (Agents  please  copy.) 

Farming  in  winter-time  is  none  the  less  interesting 
because  of  the  lull  in  field  activities.    There  are  a  dozen 

sidelines  that  may 
\TITU   «.T7      Z)  profitably  claim  as 

Wna.t  rUrr  much  attention  as  one 

wants  to  put  into  them. 
For  instance,  there  is  trapping  and  the  selling  of  furs. 
This  furnishes  a  paying  diversion  and  a  lot  of  healthful 
sport  at  the  same  time,  especially  for  the  boys  and  young 
men,  though  to  be  sure  some  farmers  never  get  too  old 
to  take  delight  in  boyish  pastimes.  We  wouldn't  give 
much  anyhow  for  the  farm  boy  who  doesn't  know  of 
the  haunts  of  the  muskrat,  coon,  weasel,  mink,  or  even  the 
terrible  skunk.  In  many  sections  of  the  corn  belt  the 
sly  fox  still  may  be  the  chief  reward  for  a  well-studied 
trapping  season.  It  is  real  fun  and  a  real  economic  oc- 
cupation, too,  to  skin  a  fur-bearing  animal  and  stretch 
the  pelt  over  a  board  to  dry.  The  skins  which  may  be 
harvested  by  the  youthful  trapper  down  by  the  old  creek 
or  in  the  woods  across  the  hollow  represent  a  lot  of  spend- 
ing money.  The  city  furriers  are  getting  more  and  more 
anxious  to  get  the  pelts.  They  will  supply  the  farm  boy 
who  is  in  earnest  with  periodical  reports  on  the  exact 
status  of  the  fur  market.  Trapping  is  good  for  the  boy; 
it  supplies  him  with  the  wherewithal  to  start  a  neat  bank 
account;  it  helps  rid  the  farm  of  depredatory  varmints. 
Why  don't  you  trap,  Mr.  Farmer  Boy?  What  fur?  Oh, 
cat's  fur;  i.  e.,  pole-cat's  fur.  And  you'd  better  be  care- 
ful, too. 

The  latter  part  of  foot-and-mouth  will  be  easy  to  diagnose  when 
the  investigations  begin. 

The  use  of  the  check  book  as  an  aid  in  keeping  farm 
accounts  is  suggested  by  E.  H.  Thomson.  We  know 
rpi  t  many  who  will  be  glad 

1  ne   rarmer  S  to  leam  of  his  idea  in 

PV»ooU    "Rz-kz-wlr  some  Metail: 

^nCCK.   DOOK.  Farmers    who  do 

most  of  their  business  by  check  can,  with  little  effort, 
keep  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  total  farm  receipts 
and  expenses.  Two  things  are  essential  for  the  success 
of  this  method.  First,  all  money  received  from  any 
source,  whether  in  cash  or  by  check,  should  be  deposited 
in  the  bank.  By  doing  this  the  record  of  deposits  will 
give  the  entire  farm  income.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
insures  against  any  moneys  being  spent  without  a  check 
or  stub  to  show  for  it.  Second,  when  drawing  checks, 
care  should  be  used  to  state  for  what  purpose  drawn.  In 


this  way  the  check  stub  will  give  an  itemized  account  of 
the  farm  expenditures.  Under  this  system  checks  for 
money  for  personal  use  are  drawn  in  the  same  way  as 
for  any  other  purpose.  At  times  the  purchase  of  minor 
articles  for  farm  use  will  require  cash  when  the  amount 
is  so  small  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  a  check;  there- 
fore to  have  an  exact  record  a  memorandum  of  the  farm 
items  which  are  paid  out  of  the  money  checked  out  for 
personal  use  is  needed.  That  is,  these  items  should  be 
charged  to  the  farm,  but  they  are  really  paid  out  of  the 
pocket  money  which  is  charged  on  the  check  book  to  the 
personal  account.  A  memorandum  of  produce  exchanged 
for  groceries  is  also  necessary,  as  there  is  no  cash  transac- 
tion in  such  cases.  In  using  this  system  it  is  better  to 
have  a  large  book  of  checks,  which,  if  the  farm  business 
is  of  moderate  size,  the  banker  will  gladly  furnish  with 
the  checks  numbered  and  the  owner's  name  printed  on 
them.  A  check  book  of  this  kind  will  usually  last  for  a 
year — thus  the  advantage  of  having  all  the  accounts  in  one 

book.   

It's  especially  painful  to  get  stung  on  an  easy  word  before  all  the 
neighbors  at  the  spelling  bee. 

The  1915 
Santa 


If  a  gasoline  engine  could  only  think,  what  a  snap  we  would  have. 

In  the  showring  of  one  of  the  big  state  fairs  we  hap- 
pened to  be  particularly  interested  in  the  display  of  Shet- 
-,,1         T  •  ..1     \X  land  ponies.   The  cata- 

When  Little  Men  log    furnished    no  in- 

•n»         ^1^     n       ^U^«  formation    as    to  the 

Run  the  KanCneS  name  and  breeding  of 

a  high-class  entry  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  yearling 
stallions,  so  we  appealed  to  the  man  who  owned  him^ 
Said  he:  "No,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  name  of  that 
Dony  If  you  will  ask  my  boy,  who  is  showing  him,  He 
will  give  you  his  name  and  history  in  full.  You  see  my 
boy  funs  the  pony  ranch  and  I  do  not  know  much  about 

it " 

Ri<rht  there  we  found  theme  enough  to  write  a  book 
around  Here  was  a  little  man  of  fourteen  summers  suc- 
cessfully managing  a  stud  of  30  ponies^  His  Shetlands 
were  fashionably  bred  and  so  well  brought  out  and  shown 
to  hand  as  to  frequently  be  among  the  first-prize  winners. 

When  we  began  to  learn  all  these  facts,  however,  our 
interest  shifted  from  the  ponies  to  the  boy.  What  effect 
had  all  these  responsibilities  on  this  particular  farm  boy.-" 
He  stood  there  showing  his  ponies,  himself  the  answer 
He  was  manliness  personified.  Nothing  in  the  world  could 
drag  him  away  from  the  farm  of  his  father  (and  himselt). 
His  life  was  already  rich  in  experiences  and  he  was  adding 
new  ones  daily.  He  was  fully  measuring  up  to  all  the 
responsibilities  which  a  wise  father  had  placed  upon  him. 
He  "ran  the  pony  ranch,''  and  ran  it  successfully,  tlis 
father  pridefullv  admitted  it!  . 

Here  was  an  American  farmer  worthy  of  his  position 
as  father  to  his  son.  He  made  no  mistake  by  giving  his  boy 
some  vital  special  interest  in  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  his  farm.  The  country  boy  is  not  such  a  hard 
problem,  when  he  is  made  real  partner  to  the  country  man, 
in  law  and  in  fact. 

What  will  American  people  do  now  for  those  delicious  European 
cheeses?  Why.  give  the  American  farmer  a  chance  to  make  them 
right  here  at  home.  "European  cheeses  made  in  America.  Sounds 
funny,  but  it's  all  right. 
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PARRETT 

"All-Purpose"  Tractor 

A  Simple.  Light,  Powerful,  EfiScient,  Economical 
Tractor  for  all  field  and  belt  work . 

Farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  declare  the 
PARRETT  the  king  bee  of  all  light  weight  trac- 
tors. This  universal  endorsement  has  been  secured 
because  of  the  almost  unbelievable  work  which  it 
has  accomplished.  It  is  the  service  actually  ren- 
dered that  counts.  The  PARRETT  will  do  all  your  work 
better,  easier,  faster  and  more  ecaatmlcally  In  less  time. 

Your  tractor  must  have  four  wheels  and  four 
cylinders  to  get  the  best  results.  Send  today  for 
our  latest  booklet  and  learn  how  this  "All  Pur- 
pose" Tractor  is  adapted  to  your  farm. 

Parrett  Tractor  Co. 


113-409  Fisher  Bldg. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Prize  Winners 

Are  Fed  Balanced 
Rations 

Glencarnock  the  famous  steer, 
which  won  1st  prize  at  the  last  In- 
ternational, was  fed  a  balanced  ra- 
tion to  secure  quick  growth,  depth 
of  fleshing,  finish,  and  good  gains. 
J.  A.  Stainbrook,  Franklin,  Ind., 
whose  bushel  of  corn  won  the 
grand  championship  at  the  last 
National  Corn  Show,  fed  his  crop 
with  a  balanced  plantfood  ratioa 
(fertilizer)  to  secure  quick  growth, 
early  maturity,  solid  ears,  and  a 
good  crop  of  well  ripened  corn. 

fiend  (or  firee  litsrature. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

ol  wli*  National  Fartlllxar  ABaaciatien 

S02  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


ECONOMY 


Before  you  bay  any  mora 
fence,  write  for  facta  about 
26-inch  ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE 
12Hc.  per  rod.    Many  other  styles 
and  prices. 

Keyatone  Steel  &  Wll«.9*;j. 
196  Industrial  St.     PEORIA,  ILL. 

Shetland  Ponies  of  all  ages.  Can  furnish  you  with 
Just  what  you  want  for  yaur  children  or  with  a 
breeding  herd,   Big  Pony  outfit  Catalague  10  cts. 
20  par  cent  discount  on  cash  orders. 
» JNO.  DUNLAP      Box  G      WllUamsjort,  Ohio 


Will  The  Tractor  Pay  Its  Way 


iContinued  from  page  5) 


not  go  in  marsh  lands,  but  it  was 
found  that  it  cost  too  much  to  get  the 
tractor  out  of  a  hole,  even  if  it  only 
went  down  once  a  day.  In  other  words, 
the  tractor  under  these  three  conditions 
— stony  ground,  hilly  and  marsh  lands — 
had  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
horse.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  these 
3  conditions  are  in  limited  areas  only, 
but  they  should  be  considered  when  the 
problem  of  selecting  a  tractor  arises. 

The  animal  husbandry  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  states  that 
the  actual  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  in 
working  condition  will  be  aproximately 
50  cents  a  day,  or  $180  a  year.  The 
horse  generally  is  used  for  compara- 
tively short  periods  of  time,  the  average 
being  only  3.14  hours  per  day.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  maintain  a  horse 
through  long  periods  of  idleness  in 
order  to  secure  but  a  few  hours  of  use- 
ful work.  A  report  from  the  Missouri 
station  states  that  26.9  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  producing  corn  can  be  charged 
to  horse  labor;  for  the  production  of 
wheat,  18.82  per  cent;  for  oats,  12.3  per 
cent;  for  cowpeas,  18.8  per  cent;  for 
soybeans,  28.5  per  cent;  for  clover,  13.5 
per  cent.  These  percentages,  in  all  cases 
aside  from  the  use  of  land,  except  in  the 
cost  of  producing  clover,  are  the  most 
expensive  part  of  the  charges  for  pro- 
ducing any  one  of  these  crops.  In  the 
case  of  clover,  the  man  labor  was  more 
expensive,  being  19.5  per  cent.  The  total 
costs  per  acre  for  producing  these  crops 
are  as  follows:  corn,  $13.52;  wheat, 
$12.30;  oats,  $10.80;  clover,  $8.10;  cow- 
peas,  $13.60;  soybeans,  $13.53. 

The  average  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  horse  labor  for  producing  wheat, 
oats,  clover,  cowpeas,  soybeans,  is  26. 
The  average  cost  of  man's  labor  is  18.1 
per  cent.  We  can  easily  see  that  if  the 
cost  of  man  and  of  horse  labor,  which 
represent  a  total  of  44.2  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  producing  the  crop,  can  be  cut 
down,  the  profits  secured  from  our 
crops  are  going  to  be  greatly  increased. 
Therefore,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  it  is  very  essential  that  some 
means  be  employed  for  further  reducing 
these  costs  of  producing  crops. 

In  the  motor  contests  which  were  held 
at  Winnipeg,  a  considerable  amount  of 
data  has  been  secured  on  the  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  per  brake  horsepower 
hour.  From  this  data  I  find  that  it  costs 
about  4.4  cents  to  develop  one  drawbar 
horsepower  hour,  which  includes  items 
of  fuel,  water,  and  oil.  A  small  16  horse- 
power engine  at  this  rate  developing 
about  J4  of  its  rated  horse-power,  which 
is  probably  the  most  economical  load 
for  10  hours  per  day,  should  cost  about 
$2.64,  or  for  50  days'  work  the  fuel,  oil 
and  water  should  cost  about  $132.  A  12- 
25  horsepower  engine  would  cost  about 
$3.50  per  day,  or  $175  per  year  of  50 
days'  work. 

Figures  for  road  work  are  very  much 
higher.  As  shown  in  the  report  of  2 
years  ago  from  all  county  highway  engi- 
neers using  gas  engines  in  Wisconsin, 
the  average  cost  of  operating  slightly 
larger  engines  was  $10.28  per  day. 
Adding  the  cost  of  operation,  upkeep 
and  depreciation,  interest  and  taxes 
amounting  to  8  per  cent,  we  find  that  a 
tractor  engine  of  from  16  to  25  brake 
horsepower  would  cost  per  year  from 
$396  to  $462.  The  cost  given  for  main- 
taining horses  was  $80  per  year.  A  trac- 
tor, then,  costing  $1,000,  can,  so  far  as 
cost  of  operation,  upkeep,  depreciation 
and  interest  on  investment,  be  run  at  the 
cost  of  maintaining  4.4  horses.  From  a 
standpoint  of  figures  alone,  the  tractor 
looks  reasonable. 

Judging  from  the  work  which  a  trac- 


tor will  do  in  demonstrations  the  suc- 
cess of  the  tractor  depends  largely  upon 
the  education  of  its  operator.  Although 
we  shall  undoubtedly  see  many  decided 
changes  in  tractor  design,  I  believe  that 
if  the  proper  attention  is  given  to  its 
selection  and  the  local  problem,  the 
right  tractor  can  now  be  found  for  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  care  for  and 
use  machinery. 

In  considering  the  purchase  of  a  trac- 
tor here  are  some  questions  to  ask  your- 
self: 

(1)  Can  the  tractor  replace  the  work 
of  4  horses? 

(2)  Can  I  use  the  tractor  50  days 
in  the  year? 

(3)  What  additional  equipment  must 
I  buy  before  the  tractor  can  be  used  the 
greatest  number  of  days? 

(4)  Am  I  a  success  with  machinery? 

(5)  Can  my  farm  be  platted  to  con- 
serve time  in  operating  my  tractor? 

(6)  Is  my  land  too  stony,  too 
marshy  or  too  hilly? 

Then  buy,  if  you  decide  you  can  use 
more  power,  a  tested  machine  built  by 
some  firm  that  seems  to  be  operating 
on  a  substantial  basis  and  is  permanent- 
ly established  in  business. 

After  visiting  various  tractor  demon- 
strations, tractor  factories  and  farmers 
using  the  tractor,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  farm  tractor  is  here  to  stay;  that  the 
tractor  must  replace  at  least  one  team; 
that  more  attention  must  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturers  in  designing  their  ma- 
chines so  that  they  can  be  put  to  more 
varied  uses;  that  the  success  of  a  tractor 
depends  upon  the  operator,  and  that 
probably  some  new  arrangement  of 
fields  and  present  methods  of  farming 
will  be  necessary. 

The  point  of  providing  a  belt  pulley 
so  that  the  machines  can  be  used  for 
silo-filling,  shredding  fodder,  running  a 
threshing  machine,  wood-sawing,  etc., 
has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  some. 
The  fact  that  designers  are  already 
planning  machines  that  will  pull  listers, 
corn  plows  and  are  partially  spring  con- 
nected for  road  work,  indicates  that  the 
tracfor  must  replace  some  horses,  if  it 
is  to  be  universally  used. 


BIGGER  HAY  PROFITS 

The  farm  bureau  of  Duchess  county. 
New  York,  is  teaching  its  farmer  pat- 
rons to  test  for  themselves.  During 
the  past  year  it  has  been  running  a 
number  of  co-operative  experiments 
to  determine  the  value  of  fertilizers  on 
meadows.  On  one  strip  of  meadow 
where  no  fertilizer  was  used,  a  yield  of 
^-ton  per  acre  was  obtained.  On  a 
second,  where  200  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  was  used,  a  yield 
of  1  1/6  tons  per  acre  was  obtained, 
and  on  still  a  third,  where  300  pounds 
of  a  fertilizer  running  higher  in  am- 
monia was  applied,  the  big  yield  of  3^ 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  was  obtained. 

It  is  reported  that  the  hay  cut  was 
worth  over  $20  a  ton.  Figuring  on  this 
basis,  the  yield  of  ^-ton  was  worth 
$14.  The  yield  of  1  1/6  tons  per  acre 
was  worth  $26,  and  this  was  obtained 
at  a  cost  for  fertilizer  of  $3.90.  The 
bumper  crop  of  3J/2  tons  was  valued  at 
$70  per  acre,  and  this  was  obtained  at 
a  small  cost  of  $6.40  for  fertilizer.  Thus, 
the  200-pound  application  of  fertilizer 
made  a  gain  of  $9.10  over  that  where 
no  fertilizer  was  used.  The  strip  that 
was  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  an 
even  higher  amount  of  ammonia  was 
worth  $49.60  more  than  that  which  was 
not  fertilized  and  $40.50  more  than  that 
which  received  only  a  small  application. 


December,  ldl5 


A  Cultivator  For  Alfalfa 

The  most  successful  growers  of  al- 
falfa give  special  attention  to  cultiva- 
tion. The  cultivation  is  in  reality  a 
form  of  tillage,  which  causes  the  plant 
to  thrive  much  more  vigorously;  the 
weeds  and  foreign  grasses  are  killed 
out  and  the  earth  is  stirred  in  bene- 
ficial fashion.  The  great  advantages 
resulting  from  cultivation,  which  should 
be  done  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring  and  also  following  each  cutting, 
are  not  to  be  denied.  The  problem  is, 
how  to  accomplish  it  without  harm  to 
the  plant,  since  an  injured  alfalfa  root 
or  crown  is  soon  a  victim  to  decay. 

One  of  the  newest  of  the  farm  tools 
destined  to  be  universally  popular  is 
the  alfalfa  cultivator.  It  has  a  double 
use:  it  will  cultivate  alfalfa  or  it  makes 
an  excellent  tool  in  preparing  a  seed 
bed.  It  is  mounted  much  like  a  com- 
mon hay  rake.  The  driver's  seat  places 
him  well  behind  his  work,  so  that  he 
can  see  all  that  is  going  on.  By  using 
the  levers,  he  can  apply  more  or  less 
pressure  to  suit  the  ground.  If  any 
teeth  load  up  with  trash,  he  can  at 
once  "dump  it."  The  teeth  are  so 
constructed  that  they  move  from  side 
to  side  and  so  work  around  the  roots 
and  crowns,  instead  of  tearing  through. 

NEED  OF  BUSINESS  INVENTORY 

Every  farmer  who  is  endeavoring  to 
build  up  a  more  efficient  and  profitable 
business  seldom  retains  much  cash. 
When  money  is  received,  he  buys  a 
new  implement,  another  animal,  im- 
proves a  building,  or  makes  payments 
on  bills  for  things  bought  on  credit. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  he  may 
receive  and  pay  out  large  sums  of 
monev,  leaving  almost  no  cash  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  annual  returns 
may  seem  to  have  been  only  a  fair  liv- 
ing for  himself  and  family,  whereas 
the  farm  business  may  have  turned  a 
good  profit,  which  was  invested  from 
month  to  month.  Hence  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  farmer's  guidance  and  en- 
couragement that  he  make  an  annual 
inventory  of  his  farm  investments. 
This  inventory  should  be  a  detailed  list 
with  values,  of  everything  used  in  the 
farm  business,  including  land,  buildings, 
live  stock,  machinery  and  tools,  produce 
for  feed  or  sale,  supplies,  bills  receiv- 
able, and  cash;  also  a  list  of  all  ac- 
counts and  bills  owing.  The  difference 
between  the  total  assets  and  debts 
shows  net  farm  worth. 


This  is  the  season  that  every  farmer 
should  make  an  effort  to  clean  up  about 
the  premises.  All  machinery  should  be 
cleaned,  oiled,  and  placed  under  shelter. 
Exposure  to  the  elements  is  far  more 
injurious  to  farm  implements  than  well 
directed  use.  The  farmer  who  takes 
good  care  of  his  implements  will  have 
them  for  use  much  longer  than  his 
neighbor  who  allows  them  to  remain 
under  the  old  apple  tree  all  winter. 

Mow  any  weeds  that  may  be  stand- 
ing around  the  homestead  and  drive- 
ways. The  dead  weeds  and  rubbish  in 
the  orchard  should  be  raked  up  and 
burned,  as  such  material  affords  a  fine 
place  for  orchard  pests  to  pass  the 
winter. 
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Economy  Engines  are  built 

with  large  bearings,  drop  forged 
crankshafts,  heavy  base  and  fly- 
wheels, fly  ball  governor  with  speed 
regulator,  and  an  economical  mix- 
ing valve;  in  fact,  everything 
needed  to  make  an  easy,  smooth 
running  engine,  developing  a  large 
surplus  of  power.  Will  operate  on 
gasoline,  kerosene,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial gas. 

These  engines  rated  by  Univer- 
sity experts;  full  report  of  their 
test  given  in  our  Engine  Catalog. 

Quality— Price— Service 

Two  factories  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  one  building  each  year 
twice  as  many  buggies  as  any  other  factory  in  the  United 
States,  the  other  building  over  100  engines  a  day,  in  order 
to  meet  our  demand  is  proof  that  Sears-Roebuck  quality, 
price  and  service  are  right. 

We  have  fifteen  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  (one  near  you)  from  which  we  ship  American  Beauty 
Buggies  and  Economy  Gasoline  Engines. 

You  Are  Not  Treating  Your  Pocketbook  Fairly 

unless  you  at  least  write  us  and  ask  for  our  wonderful  engine  or 
buggy  proposition,  or  both,  if  you  want  them.  Write  today  and  our 
proposition  will  be  sent  you  immediately,  postpaid. 

Saved  $20.00  to  $30.00 

Our  customers  tell  us  that  by 
purchasing  their  vehicles  from  us 
they  saved  from  $20.00  to  $30.00 
on  what  they  would  have  paid  else- 
where. Because  of  our  splendid 
manufacturing  facilities  and  tre- 
mendous output  we  are  able  to  give 
you  better  vehicles  at  lower  prices 
than  anyone  else.  Our  American 
Beauty  Buggies  have  won  the 
lead  on  account  of  high  quality  and 
low  prices.  We  are  acknowledged 
as  headquarters  for  vehicles  and 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our 
Special  Catalog  before  ordering 
elsewhere.    Sent  free  on  request. 


Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


FREE  KNIFE 

DflVC  I      B''^  K>T- 

DUIO!  ing tnis koilf 
to  every  boy  who  will 
secure  only  4  subscrib- 
ers to  Spare  Moments 
at  25  cents  each.  It  is 
oneof  the  finest  pocket 

knlvea  ev  -  made  •  the  two  blades  are  of  the  finest  English  steel :  bolsters  are  German  silver  and  Mniogs 
ShrMs  BO  the  hMidlec^not  rust.   The  handles  are  o£  a  beautiful  smooth  Bnish  and  under  one  side  is  your 
Si™  Sime  Md  addVess^showT^     illustration  above.   Now  get  busy  and  earn  the  knife  as  yoa  can  quickly  ! 
SSS^  SI  Mbsariblre.  copies  and  sabscription  blanks  to  Spir.  Mom....  Pu».  CQ.All..l.«.Pa. 


Fbnsten 

Pays  Cash  for  FURS 

Prices  Higher  ThisYear 

Bie  Money  in  Trapping  skunk,  coon,  mink,  musk- 
rat,  fox,  etc.   You  can  trap  furs— we  teach  you  how. 

Funsten  Animal  Baits  guaranteed  to  increase 
your  catch.  $1.00  a  can  postpaid.  The  Funsten 
Perfect  Smoker  "smokes  'em  out.  Price  fl.&O, 
parcel  post  30  cents  extra,  Both  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  money  back.  Traps  at  factory  prices. 
l-nC'C  3  books  in  one  (trapper's  guide— game  laws- 
r  KtE.  supply  catalog).  Tells  how,  when,  where  to 
trap,  how  to  remove,  prepare  and  ship  skins  Will  send  you 
fur  market  reports,  shipping  tags  and  big  book  FREE---Write  to- 
day. We  tan  hides  and  furs  for  coats,  robes  and  garments. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO.,  801  Funsten  Bldg.,St.Louis,  Mo. 
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Raise  your  calves 
and  get  the  bigger 
money  to  w  h  i »;  li  yon 
are  entitled.  But  do  not 
feed  the  calf  whole  milk, 
with  butter  fat  worth 
$600  a  ton. 

You  can  sell  all 
the  mother  cow's 
milkorbutterand 
make  your  calf  pay 
you  a  big  profit  on 
its  feed,  by  raising  it  on 


RAISE 
YOUP 
CALVES 


WITH  ■ 

CAlfMEAl 


k,  1 


Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

The  Recognized  Milk  Equal 

Too  l?et  100  (falioriH  of  rich  milk  feed  from  lOOpoandp  of 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  and  it  costs  rou  only  one-fourth 
mm  much.    It  will  make  your  calf  grow  faat  and  well. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  ia  compoaed  of  th«  alefiwfit* 
Mm  younl  calf  needs  in  the  most  trying  period  of  its  life: 
is  thoroughly  steam  cooked -preventa  bowel  troubles  and 
other  ills  due  to  improper  milk  eubetitutea. 

Blatchford's  PiK  Meal  Insures  quick,  stardv  jTTOwtb  of 
rouux  pigs  at  weaniBK  time,  without  setback  or  f  allingoff. 
7ou.M>  v^m  ^  ^^.^  our  Tree 

Book  on  "How  to  Raaiso 
Calves  Cheaply  and  Suc- 
cessfully W  ithout  Milk." 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factorr 

9MadlsonSt..  Waukafan.  III. 


L.  C.  BriiTd.  Hiijert- 
loun.  Md  v-utt:  "I 
can   say  ulatchfurd'a 
Calf  Meal  will  pay 
anyone  100  Pet.  that 
baa  calvea  to  raiaa. 


Before  you  huy  any  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  t^ 
Engine— Read  my  New  Book  "How  to  Judg*  cTp 
Encines."   Tells  how  to  dlstin^ish  a  Hi^h  (wi 
fade  Enginebythedifferencein  cylinders,  pis- 
tons,  valves,  ignition,  etc.,  with  less  cost  for 
fuel,  up-keep  and  repairs.   Book  Sent  Free  (P) 
Postpaid,  together  with  my  LOW  <— s 
FACTORY  PRICES  and  Easy  ^' 
Paymen  t  PI  an .  Address 

ED.  H.  WITTE, 
WITTE  ENGmE  WORKS, 
2820  OiklsndAie., 
MNSAS  CUT,  MO. 
2S20  Empire  Bliij.,  J 
Plttiliurgli,  Pa. 

9e?i;[hog  oiler 

Sent  Freight  Paid  on 

30  Days^  FREE  Trial 


v/rrrt 


•ails 


Only   Oiler  made  without 
valves,  cylinders  or  wheels. 
Can't  clofiT,  stick,  leak  or 
get  out  of  order.  Guar- 
anteed 5  years.  Uses 
Crude  or  Medicated  oil. 
Killa  lice:  kccpn  pens  and 
ymrda  disinfected.  Order  one 
r  moro  on  frco  trial  today. 

Send  No  Money 

I  pay  freight  and  send 
one  (fallon  of  Medicated 
Oil  U—  w*th  each  potit 
Teat  them  30  days  on  jour 
farm— then  pay  if  pleased, 
if  not,  return  at  my  i-x- 
^«n«©.  You  tAke  no  rink.  Ordor 
direct  from  thia  ad.  Cat.iluir  Folder  f<(?nt 
free  oo  request.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Pres'l 

MFG.  CO,,  643  Liberty  St.,  GALES6URG,  ILL. 


CAN'T  LOSE  THEM. 

l^ir  BStt^er  C'OW  *&i  «E  *■.•( 

aaiui  aa»  *t:»->  saefe  «»  o-i 
icettion  zt  ownership  •j'^ 

Stay  There" 

Eap 

Markeps* 

run  nor  eorroda.  Will  notloarouiandcannotbe  rubbo* 

off.  Nothing  to  catch  CO  feed  troaght,  etCo  Easily  fet  fa  ao^ 
poit  of  ear.    Baft  and  moat  durabia  •tiarkar  xnada 

For  free  sample,  catalog  and  pncea  address 
Wllcm  t  Harm  Mil.  Ci.,  570  W.  Raadiiipb  St.,  Ctlciio.  Ill 


Betne  OMd*  of  aiumlnuou 
tbey  are  the  llahleat,alr8nao 
•al  mn4  briahleal  ear  tag* 
made.    Will  not  lamlah. 


EarTags 

ESSSTOCIC' 

I  Ti 

li 


Tag:  your  stock— best  and  cheapest  means 
identification  for  Hogs    Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name,  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 
Catalog  and  samplea  free  on  request. 
P.  8.  Burch&Co.,  181  W.  Hurao  Si.  Chicago^ 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 

writes:  "l  took  the  conrse 
lor  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  bat  the  success  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
DOW  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man," 


$1  "lOO  A  YEAR 
4H.O\J\r  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking  our 
Veterinary  course  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Taught 
in  simplest  English.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Graduates 
assisted  i  n  getting  locations 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
reach  of  all.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 
The  London  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School  Dept.  60 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


World's  Dairy  Champion 


A  Review  of  Her  Work,  Written  Espe- 
cially for  American  Farming  by  Her 
Owner,  John  B.  Irwdn,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The  year's  record  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow,  Duchess  Skylark  Orms- 
by,  sets  a  new  mark  of  interest  in  offi- 
cial dairy  testing  and  rounds  out  the 
1,500  pounds  of  butter  that  has  been 
the  goal  of  Holstein  breeders,  a  record 
of  1,400  pounds  being  yet  to  be  at- 
tained by  other  breeds.  Duchess  Sky- 
lark Ormsby's  record  of  1,506.36  pounds 
of  butter  was  made  with  27,761.9  pounds 
of  milk.  The  average  per  cent  of  fat 
was  4.34,  in  no  way  abnormal  for  a 
Holstein's  yearly  production  when  her 
digestion  is  working  just  right  and 
proper  feeds  are  given  to  get  the  great- 
est efficiency. 

Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby  consumed 
considerably  less  than  20  pounds  of 
grain  per  day,  which  accounts  for  her 
prime  condition  throughout  the  test. 
Her  picture  was  taken  8  months  after 
calving,  and  she  is  in  as  fine  condition 
now  as  when  she  started;  in  fact,  she 
finished  the  test  giving  over  60 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  As  Professor 
Haeckler,  of  the  Minnesota  Agricul- 
tural College,  said,  "She  acts  as  though 
she  were  just  looking  for  a  chance  to 
make  a  greater  record." 

Her  entire  test  ran  very  uniform 
until  she  was  bred,  July  18.  This,  to- 
gether with  very  hot  weather  and  later 
a  siege  of  pink-eye,  caused  some  varia- 
tions, but  the  13  different  supervisors 
followed  the  record  with  extreme  care, 
so  that  every  part  is  fully  verified. 

This  cow  made  next  to  the  world's 
record  at  2  years  old,  when  she  pro- 
duced 731  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year. 
Her  sister,  at  2  years  and  3  months 
old,  made  688  pounds  in  a  year,  so  that 
the  two  held  the  world's  record  for  2 
sisters  from  the  same  dam.  Her  sister, 
as  junior  four-year-old,  made  31.35 
pounds  in  7  days.  The  sire  of  Duchess 
Skylark  Ormsby  is  a  75  per  cent 
brother  to  Pietertje  Maid  Ormsby,  of 
world's  record  fame  in  1911.  She  is  of 
royal  blood.  Word  just  comes  to  us 
that  a  grand-daughter  of  Pietertje  Maid 
Ormsby,  of  our  breeding,  is  grand 
champion  at  the  Panama-Pacific  expo- 
sition, and  two  Ormsby  bulls  headed 
the  list  at  the  same  show.  Thus  a 
nearly  perfect  cow  in  individuality 
makes  the  world's  record,  and  she  is 
backed  by  the  richest  breeding. 

This  is  a  stimulus  to  all  of  us  as 
breeders  to  strive  to  perfect  cattle 
breeding  so  as  to  secure  type  and  pro- 
duction. We  heartily  appreciate  the 
congratulations  that  are  coming  to  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  they  are  an  inspiration  toward 
even  greater  achievement. 


TREATING  MILK  FEVER 

Milk  fever  is  curable  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  but  prevention  is  much  easier 
and    less    expensive.     A  few  simple 
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measures  will  go  tar  toward  warding 
off  attacks.  Here  they  are:  Keep  the 
stables  clean,  light,  well  aired  and  com- 
fortable. Give  the  cows  abundant  ex- 
ercise and  light  laxative  feed  before 
calving  time.  Avoid  pampering.  Do 
not  milk  the  udder  out  clean  for  a  few 
days  after  calving.  Some  allow  the 
calf  to  take  most  of  the  milk. 

If  a  cow  is  attacked  despite  these 
precautions,  according  to  Dr.  A.  S. 
Alexander  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, she  may  usually  be  saved  by  the 
following  treatment: 

Inflate  the  udder  with  sterilized  air, 
after  stripping  the  milk  away.  Do  this 
by  means  of  a  special  instrument  for 
the  purpose.  If  such  an  instrument 
can  not  be  had,  inflate  with  a  sterilized 
milking  tube  attached  to  one  end  of  a 
small,  clean  rubber  hose,  fitted  to  a 
clean  bicycle  pump.  Tie  tapes  around 
the  teats  to  retain  the  air.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  udder  (garget)  may  be 
caused  if  great  care  is  not  taken  to  per- 
fectly sterilize  the  instruments  used  for 
the  operation.  Also  wash  the  udder 
clean.  The  cow  usually  will  get  on  her 
feet  soon  after  the  udder  is  inflated. 

Do  not  give  the  cow  medicine 
through  the  mouth  while  she  is  uncon- 
scious. She  can  not  swallow,  and  so 
the  fluid  may  choke  her. 

Do  not  allow  the  cow  to  lie  upon  her 
side,  as  she  will  bloat  and  die.  Keep 
her  propped  up  on  her  chest. 

Do  not  allow  any  dirt  or  foreign 
matter  to  infect  the  udder.  If  the  cow 
is  weak  after  she  regains  consciousness, 
give  her  alcoholic  stimulants  in  oatmeal 
gruel. 
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COWS  LIKE  MIXED  FEEDS 
Although  a  dairy  cow  ration  may 
quite  often  be  well  balanced  with  one 
or  two  feeds  it  is  generally  better  to 
have  a  larger  number.  The  ration  of 
the  high  producing  dairy  cow  should 
contain  at  least  two  kinds  of  roughage 
and  several  kinds  of  grain.  There 
should  always  be  some  laxative  feeds 
among  these,  and  otherwise  they  may 
be  selected  to  aft'ord  carbohydrates  and 
fat  at  the  lowest  cost  possible  when 
combined  with  digestible  protein  in  the 
most  economical  form. — Prof.  R.  R. 
Graves. 


COST  OF  HAND  TESTERS 

The  two-bottle  Babcock  hand  tester, 
complete  for  testing  work,  can  be  se- 
cured of  creamery  supply  houses  for 
$4.  The  four-bottle  hand  testers  may 
be  had  complete  for  $5.  Sulphuric  acid 
for  testing  can  usually  be  obtained  at 
drug  stores  at  25  or  30  cents  per  quart. 
Creamery  supply  houses  usually  charge 
about  60  cents  for  a  gallon  jug  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Milk  test  bottles  cost  $1 
per  dozen,  acid  measures  10  cents  each, 
17.6  cc  pipettes  15  cents  each,  and  60- 
pound  scales  for  weighing  milk  .$3. — J. 
M.  Fuller,  Oklahoma. 


IMMEDIATE  CASH  RETURNS 

Dairy  returns  come  quickly.  The 
feed  may  be  fat  to  the  cow  and  the 
product  realized  on,  even  during  the 
same  day.  This  avoids  credits  at  the 
store  and  in  the  banks.  The  dairyman 
is  independent  and  is  able  to  pay  his 
debts  as  fast  as  he  contracts  them. — 
C.  Larsen. 


The  quality  of  your  cows  is  tremend- 
ously important  in  determining  your  in- 
come. A  cow  is  like  a  factory.  Where 
one  feeds  the  bulk  of  his  crops,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  better  his  cow,  or 
the  more  efficient  his  factory,  the 
greater  the  quantity  and  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  finished  product. — Abbott. 
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More  Money  from  Pi^s 

W.  H.  Peters  of  North  Dakota  has 
given  very  careful  study  to  the  mar- 
keting of  the  1915  hog  crop.  From 
this  he  draws  some  lessons  that  can  . 
be  applied  in  securing  a  bigger,  bet- 
ter and  more  profitable  hog  crop  m 

^^It  will  pay  to  keep  the  best  of  the 
sows  above  a  year  old  for  brood  sows, 
adding  only  the  biggest  and  best  gilts 
of  this  year's  farrow. 

It  will  pay  to  use  bigger,  better  and 
purebred  ones  only. 

It  will  pay  to  practice  grade  breed- 
ing, exclusively  continuing  with  boars 
of  the  same  breed  each  time  a  new 
one  is  purchased. 

It  will  pay  to  provide  warm,  dry, 
comfortable  sleeping  quarters  for  the 
brood  sow  this  winter. 

It  will  pay  to  feed  the  brood  sows 
on  bone  and  muscle  building  feeds 
such  as  oats  and  bran  with  a  little  bar- 
ley added  in  order  that  they  can 
build  up  litters  of  pigs  that  will 
be  big  and  strong  at  farrowing  time 
next  spring.  Brood  sows  will  want  to 
receive  from  IJ^  to  2  pounds  of  grain 
per  day  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight 
through  the  winter.  They  should  be 
fed  some  good  green  second  crop  al- 
falfa hay  wherever  it  is  available,  as 
it  is  good  for  developing  strong  pigs 
and  makes  it  possible  to  get  along  with 
less  grain. 

It  will  pay  to  provide  a  suitable  place 
for  farrowing  the  sows  next  spring  and 
then  mate  them  in  early  pecember  so 
they  will  farrow  in  April.  The  early 
farrowed  pigs  are  the  ones  that  can 
make  the  most  use  of  grass  through 
the  summer  and,  therefore,  make  the 
cheapest  gains  and  greatest  profit. 

It  will  pay  to  provide  pasture  of 
some  description  in  large  enough  acre- 
age to  supply  green  feed  all  next  sum- 
mer. For  this  purpose  alfalfa  is  best. 
Where  it  can  not  be  provided,  fall  rye 
should  have  been  planted  this  fall,  but 
if  it  has  not  been  sown  it  can  be  seeded 
early  in  the  spring,  as  can  also  oats, 
barley,  peas  or  rape,  any  of  which  crops 
make  good  hog  pasture  while  they  are 
young  and  tender. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  it  will 
pay  to  plant  a  field  of  corn  again  next 
spring  to  be  used  in  fattening  the  hogs 
next  fall. 
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BUTCHERING  AT  HOME 

Butcher  hogs  at  home.    Give  them 
water  but  no  feed  for  a  day  before 
killing.    Bleed  the  hog  with  an  eight- 
inch   straight-bladed   knife.     Be  sure 
bleeding  is  done  before  scalding  or  the 
skin  may  be  left  too  red.    A  heavy 
blow  with  an  ax  between  the  eyes  will 
stun  the  animal  before  sticking.^  The 
meat  may  spoil  if  the  animal  is  ex- 
cited before  killing,  or  the  weather  is 
warm  afterwards.    Scrape  as  quickly 
and  rapidly  as  possible  after  scalding. 
The  cold  carcass  is  hard  to  scrape  well. 
Bleeding  will  be  finished  more  quickly 
if  the  animal  lies  on  a  steep  slope  with 
its  head  down  hill.     Keep  the  hog 
moving  in  the  barrel.    If  the  animal 
is  left  pressed  against  the  barrel  the 
hot  water  cannot  get  at  the  part  of 
the  carcass.     Scraping  is  easier  if  a 
shovelful  of  hardwood  ashes,  a  lump 
of  lime,  some  concentrated  lye,  or  a 
handful  of  soft  soap  has  been  added 
to  the  water.   Use  a  thermometer.  Do 
not  attempt  to  scald  with  the  water  at 
above  150°.    A  good  scald  can  be  ob- 
tained at  HO",  but  it  takes  longer. 

In  opening  the  carcass,  split  the 
pelvic  bone  between  the  hams  with  a 
knife  by  cutting  exactly  in  the  center. 
To  open  the  breast-bone  with  a  knife, 
cut  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  center, 
but  do  not  let  the  point  of  the  knife  get 
behind  a  rib. 
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DOWN  and 
One  Year 


Tq  Pay 


Fot  any  Size— Direct  front  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

94    N^J  BUTTERFLY 

n0     m    Kn  a.Timlor— a  light  rannlng.  easy  Cleaning,  Close  Bkimming.  d 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  — Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—Eaiy  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame- Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spoutt. 


GUARANTEED 
A  LIFETIME 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your»2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  talie 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
.  and  save  half.    Write  TODAY. 

Albaugh-DoverCo.,  2255Harshaii  Blvd.,  Chicago,lll. 


durable, 

We  also  make  four  other 


Solve  This  Puzzle  and  Win  a  Prize 


Here  ate  seven  sheep  in  a  pen.  By  draw- 
ing three  straight  lines  you  can  put  each  one  in 
a  pen  by  himself.  If  you  can  do  this  we  will 
send  you  as  a  prize,  a  packet  of  five  beautifully 
embossed  postcards  lithographed  in  rich  colors, 
and  also  a  certificate  of  entry  iij  oui  grand  con- 
test for  a  Ford  Automobile.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  enclose  a  two  cent  stamp  in  your  letter  to 
pay  postage  and  cost  of  mailing. 

Ford  Auto  Given  Away 

Remember  the  Ford  will  absolutely  be  given 
away  at  the  close  of  the  grand  contest.  In  case  of 
a  tie  a  Ford  will  be  given  to  each  person  so 
tied.  Send  at  once  so  you  can  be  entered  in  this 
great  contest.    Full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

PEOPLE'S  CO..  505  Popular  Bldfl..  Pes  Moines,  low 


The  Paint  That  Disinfects 

During  these  indoor  months  when  you  are  not  busy  in  the  fields;  when  your 
stock  and  poultry  get  less  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  therefore  run  a  greater 
risk  of  developing  the  contagious  diseases  that  make  such  a  big  hole  in  your 
profits — is  the  time  to  use 

CARBOLA 

The  Disinfecting  Germ-Killing  White  Paint 
TEN  GALLONS  ONE  DOLLAR 

Sickly  stock  never  pays.    A  hen  pestered  by  lice  won't  lay  winter  eggs. 
Carbola  will  keep  your  coops,  roosts,  stables,  dairies,  barns,  cellars,  pens,  etc., 
clean  and  sanitary.   Will  instantly  kill  lice,  mites,  ticks,  bugs  and  other  animal 
parasites.    Will  keep  away  the  germs  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  cholera, 
mange,  roup,  white  diarrhea  and  other  fatal  diseases. 

Carbola  is  a  mineral  paint  mixed  with  powerful  germ-killing  disinfectants  many 
times  stronger  than  pure  carbolic  acid.  It  is  not  a  poison  and  can  be  used  with 
perfect  safety  around  the  house  or  out-buildings,  wherever  a  clean,  bright, 
sweet-smelling  interior  is  desired.  It  comes  in  powder  form  to  be  mixed  with 
water — nothing  else  required — can  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  sprayer,  and  will 
not  chip,  scale  or  peel  off  like  whitewash  or  kalsomine.  It  cleans  and  disinfects 
at  the  same  time — paints  sunlight  into  dark  places. 

The  trap  nests  and  interiors  at  the  competition 
plant  where  Lady  Eglantine  broke  the  world's 
laying  record — 314  eggs  in  365  days — are  kept 
sweet  and  disease  free  by  Carbola 
Order  today  from  your  dealer  or  the  manufacturer.   Learn  about  Carbola.  It's 
a  profit  maker  and  a  labor  saver.    10  lbs.  (10  gallons)  $1.00  plus  parcel-post  or 
express  charges.   20  lbs.  (20  gallons)  $2.00;  50  lbs.  (50  gallons)  $4.00,  delivered 
to  your  address. 

Tmco  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.    Dept.  46D    7  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
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FARM  LANDS— 20  YEARS  TO  PAY,  FERTILE 
farms  in  Western  Canada  offered  by  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  Productive  soil;  good  climate; 
ready  markets;  fine  churches  and  schools;  unexcelled 
transportation;  all  conveniences  and  opportunities  o^ 
beet  farming  districts  anywhere.  Prices  til  to  $30 
an  acre;  irrigated  land  from  S35.  Loan  of  $2000  to 
assist  practical  farmers  in  irrigated  districts.  Twenty 
years  to  pay — or  sooner  at  your  option.  Long  before 
your  final  payment  is  due  your  farm  will  have  paid 
for  itself.  Also  some  improved  farms  with  houses, 
barns,  wells,  fencing,  and  crops  now  growing  on  them 
on  the  same  favorable  terms.  Interest  in  all  cases 
only  6%.  This  offer  is  based  on  good  land;  we  offer 
these  terms  because  we  know  a  farmer  on  our  lands 
can  'be  successful";  he  can  live  well  and  save  enough 
to  pay  for  bis  Farm.  Western  Canada  lands  are  nat- 
urally suited  to  growing  grains,  fodders,  vegetables, 
dairying  and  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poul- 
try. Cash  in  on  the  high  grain  prices.  Don't  delay; 
the  best  lands  will  be  taken  first.  Write  today  for 
free  handbook  and  full  information  to  J.  S.  Dennis, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY,  Cal- 
gary, Alberta,  Canada. 


Galloway  Offers  Great 
Bargains  For  1916 


1915  has  proven  a  wonderful  year.  Bigger 
business,  more  customers,  lower  prices 
than  ever  before.  Now  comes  1916.  Plans 
are  all  made.  Factories  will  increase  ca- 
pacity and  decrease  manufactorinif  cost. 
Galloway  customers  will  get  the  benefit 
Will  you  be  one  of  them — and 

Save  35  to  50  ^ ;  On  Your 
Purchases  in  1916 

Get  a  piece  of  the  melon  Gallriway  wUI  di- 
ride.  Cream  separat^irs,  manure 
Bpreadcrs,    rasoline  ensrinea. 
farmobiles.  farm  implements. 
EverythinjF  for  the  farm  end  ,' 
hoii„rhold.    Sold  direct-L 
wholesale  factory  prices  will  ' 
make  you  our  customer  fo 
liff .     'Jet   4-col((r  caUil'>K. 
^^v,'i..r'  <i  from  K  .  C,  Mi-U.. 
M.  U..:.,-.    WaU-rlu.,.  Chuo. 
nr  (jmahM.  Wm.  ttalloway 
Co.,  1  91  7  Galloway 
Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

lurns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  liffht 
than  gas,  electricity  or  ISordinarylamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
HallB,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  c-asoline. 
No  wick.  No  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  earh  loi-.^ity  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  KUKE  TRIAL 
OFFER.Writetoday.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
ezo  Factory  Bld(.,     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE 


MEN  WANTED 


,  LEARN  TO  DRWE  AND  REPAIR 
f  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  $76  to  $1G0 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  eiperience.  Yea  do  the  real  work  in  machine 
Bhop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free. 

Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
W  MM  riTi  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  BOto 
flchool  in  world.  Send  name  today.  Address 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL 
1185  East 
IStb  Street. 
Kansas  Cit7a 
Miuonri, 


WANTED  MEN 

$75.t0$200  cxmonth! 


The  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 
exceeds  the  supply.   Our  graduates  are  al- 
ways in  demand  to  fill  ifood  positions  as  Salesmen, 
Demonstrators.  Factory  Testers,  Garage  Managers, 
Repair  Men,  Ignition  Expert  and  Drivers. 

$50  COURSE  FREE 

Six  weeks  from  the  day  you  enter  this  great  school 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  any  make  of  automobile  to 
drive  any  ear  on  the  market.   All  who  enroll  now 
receive  $50  course  in  Tractor  Engineering  and 
Power  Farming  Free.   Write  today 
for  our  big  Free  Book  and 
'  the  $50  00  Free  Scholarship 
Certificate. 

H.  J.  RAHE,  President, 

AUTOMOBILE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1  046  Locust  St., 
Kansas  City,  -  Mo. 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

A  Discussion  of  Starting  and  Lighting  Systems 

By  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College,  Amss 

(This  is  the  seventi  of  a  series  of  eleven  articles  which  Mr.  I-eavell  is  writing  exclusively  for 
the  readers  of  American  Farmikg.) 


Four  years  ago  the  owner  of  a  mo- 
tor car  had  to  start  the  engine  with  a 
hand  crank,  unless  he  chose  to  hire  a 
driver  to  perform  the  operation  for 
him.  Even  at  the  present  time  one 
often  hears 
the  remark 
that  the  "arm- 
strong"  is  the 
most  reliable 
starter  yet  de- 
vised.  It 
might  be  stat- 
ed also  that 
the  wheelbar- 
row, the  push 
cart,  and  the 
rowboat  are 
more  reliable 
than  any  of 
the  more  mod- 
ern means  of 
trans  porta- 
tion!  Then 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the 
"armstrong"  might  be  fractured  or 
otherwise  injured  in  the  attempt. 

Now  that  the  farm  motorist  has  a  car,  the 
engine  of  which  will  start  whenever  he  presses 
a  button,  he  nearly  always  fails  to  consider 
that  this  luxury  has  been  accomplished  hy  the 
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installation  of  a  group  of  electrical  appliances 
even  more  complicated  than  those  in  an  electric 
light   plant.     The   city   electric   light   plant  is 
under  the  constant  care  of  engineers  who  have 
made  a  life  study  of  their  work.    Half  of  the 
electric  lighting  and  starting  systems  on  motor 
cars  are  cared  for  (or  rather  abused  and  neg- 
j  lected)  by  drivers  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  follow  the  few  simple  instructions  laid  down 
by   the   manufacturer  in   the  instruction  book 
which  accompanies  the  car.     A  bill 
for   $30   or   $40   for   a   new  storage 
battery   sometimes  brings  the  atten- 
tion of  the  driver  or  owner  to  the 
fact   that   some   care   and  attention 
should  have  been  given  to  the  system. 

The  owner  of  a  car  should  study 
carefully  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  manufacturer  or  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  lighting  and  starting 
system  and  the  manufacturer  of  the 
storage  battery.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  secure  such  instruction  books  to 
the  underside  of  the  removable 
wooden  boards  beneath  the  cushion 
of  the  driver's  seat. 

The  starting  and  lighting  system 
embodies  several  electrical  units.  A 
direct  current  dynamo  or  generator 
must  be  provided  to  be  driven  by 
the  engine  and  furnish  the  supply 
of  electricity.  It  should  be  capable 
of  supplying  sufficient  current  for  the 
electric  lamps  on  the  car  when  the 
car  is  being  driven  at  a  moderate 
speed,  say  10  or  15  miles  per  hour, 
and  yet  it  should  not  generate  very 
much  more  electricity  than  required 
when  the  motor  is  running  at  its 
maximum  speed,  which  will  happen 
when  the  car  is  climbing  a  hill  on 
low  gear  or  is  being  driven  at  close 
to  the  mile-a-minute  mark.  There 
must  be  a  storage  battery  or  accu- 
mulator to  store  this  electricity  that 
it  may  be  available  for  lighting  the 
lamps  when  the  car  is  standing  and 
for  starting  the  engine. 

Between  the  generator  or  dynamo 
and  the  storage  battery  there  should 
be  a  device  generally  called  an  "auto- 
matic cut-out,"  which  connects  the 
generator  to  the  battery  whenever  it 
is  being  driven  at  a  speed  high 
enoiieh  so  that  it  can  charge  and 
which  disconnects  the  generator 
whenever  its  speed  falls  too  low.  This 
is  to  prevent  the  electricity  from  the 
battery  from  backing  up  through  the 
generator  when  the  generator  is  not 
being  driven  up  to  speed.  There  is 
generally  also  an  ammeter  to  show  at 
what  rate  the  battery  is  being  charged 
or  simply  a  device  to  indicate  that  cur- 
rent is  being  put  into  or  taken  from  it. 

The  lights  generally  require  little  attention,  fill  the  cells, 
except  the  replacement  of  burned-out  bulbs  with 
new  ones  of  the  size  and  voltage  recommended 
in  the  instruction  book.  All  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  parts  of  the  modern  starting  and  light- 
ing system  are  about  as  nearly  foolproof  as 
ingenuity  can  make  them,  with  the  exception 
of  the  storage  battery.  It  is  the  weakest  link 
in  the  chain.  The  parts  of  the  system  other 
than  the  battery  require  little  attention  other 
than  periodic  oiling  of  the  bearings  and  in- 
spection of  the  commutator  and  connections,  as 
explained  fully  in  the  instruction  book. 


Fig.  1. — Hydrometer. 


The  storage  cell  consists  of  a  number  of 
plates  made  of  lead  and  in  the  form  of  a  grid — 
Fig.  2.  The  open  spaces  in  the  plates  are  filled 
with  a  paste  or  mixture  consisting  chiefly  of 
compounds  of  lead,  such  as  red  lead  and  litharge. 
There  are  two  sets  of  plates  in  each  cell,  known 
as  the  positive  and  the  negative.  All  of  the 
positive  plates  are  joined  to  one  of  the  terminals 
or  outside  connections  of  the  coil  and  all  of  the 
negative  to  the  other.  The  plates  are  enclosed 
in  a  jar  generally  made  of  hard  rubber  for 
portable  batteries,  but  of  glass  for  stationary 
ones.  The  jar  is  filled  up  with  a  mixture  con- 
sisting of  approximately  one  part  of  chemically 
pure  sulphuric  acid  and  three  parts  distilled 
water.  Both  the  acid  and  the  water  must  be 
pure  or  damage  to  the  cell  will  result. 

When  a  current  of  electricity  has  been  passed 
through  the  cell  for  a  sufficient  time  one  of  the 
plates  becomes  red  and  the  other  a  dirty  white 
color.  Then  if  a  wire  is  placed  across  the  two 
terminals  of  the  cell  a  current  of  electricity  can 
be  drawn  from  it,  the  direction  of  flow  being 
from  the  terminal  we  call  the  positive  to  the 
one  we  call  the  negative.  If  the  plates  should 
touch  each  other  inside  the  cell  there  would  be 
what  we  call  a  short  circuit,  and  the  cell  would 
be  run  down  in  a  very  short  time  after  it  had 
been  charged,  if  it  could  be  charged  at  all. 
Thin  pieces  of  wood  called  separators  are  placed 
between  the  plates.  When  these  separators  have 
gone  to  pieces  replacement  is  necessary  before 
the  battery  can  give  satisfactory  service. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  battery  used  for 
starting  cars  has  a  life  of  less  than  two  years. 
With  proper  care  and  attention  it  can  be  made 
to  last  much  longer.  The  first  point  in  caring 
lor  the  battery  is  the  keeping  of  the  liquid  or 
electrolite  in  the  battery  always  above  the  plates. 
This  should  be  done  as  often  as  the  evaporation 
brings  it  down  to  the  plates.  Some  instruction 
books  advise  adding  distilled  water  every  week 
in  summer  and  every  two  weeks  in  winter. 
Since  the  storage  battery  is  charged  in  the  day 
as  well  as  the  night  and  regardless  of  whether 
any  current  is  used  out  of  it,  the  electricity 
passing  through  it  causes  evaporation  of  the 
water.  The  acid  remains.  Therefore  pure 
water  and  not  acid  should  be  added  to  make  up 
the  evaporation  loss.  Acid  should  be 
added  only  by  an  expert  or  after  the 
liquid  from  a  cell  has  been  spilled 
out.  Distilled  water  should  be  used 
if  possible.  Melted  artificial  ice, 
melteJ  fresh,  clean  snow,  or  rain 
water  freshly  caught  and  which  has 
not  been  in  contact  with  metal  in  the 
vessel  or  elsewhere  can  be  used,  but 
is  not  so  good.  Boiling  of  impure 
water  may  make  it  safe  to  drink,  but 
it  does  not  make  it  good  for  bat- 
teries. When  fresh  water  is  added 
no  metal  should  be  _used  for  the 
purpose.  When  acid  is  spilled  over 
the  outside  of  the  battery  it  may  make 
a  slight  short  circuit  across  the  ter- 
minals and  it  may  attack  the  brass, 
which  is  sometimes  tised  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  terminals,  and  cause 
a  green  formation.  To  prevent  this 
the  tops  of  the  batteries  should  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
waste  dampened  with  ordinary  am- 
monia. This  neutralizes  or  kills  the 
strength  of  any  acid  on  the  outside. 
The  terminals  should  be  coated  with 
vaseline,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the 
formition  of  a  green  or  white  sub- 
stance on  them. 

When  a  starting  system  will  not 
crank  the  motor  or  cranks  it  too 
slowly,  the  battery  is  the  first  place 
to  look  for  the  trouble,  and  the  hy- 
drometer is  the  device  to  use  to  de- 
termine the  condition. 

A  satisfactory  hydrometer  con- 
structed especially  for  storage  batter- 
ies can  be  purchased  from  almost  any 
supply  house  or  garage  for  less  than 
a  dollar— Fig.  1,  and  every  owner  of 
a  car  equipped  with  an  electrical  light- 
ing and  starting  system  should  have 
a  hydrometer.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  electrolite  should  be  between 
1.275  and  1.300  in  a  fully  charged 
cell  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  it  will  be  some- 
what lower.  When  the  gravity  falls 
to  1.175  or  1.150  the  battery  is  prac- 
tically discharged.  Between  these  fig- 
ures the  amount  of  charge  can  be 
estimated  from  the  gravity.  The 
hydrometer  syringe  is  very  conven- 
ient for  use,  instead  of  a  funnel,  to 


When  a  battery  stands  discharged  it  is  liable 
to  freeze  at  a  temperature  of  28"  or  80*  above 
zero.  When  it  is  fully  charged  it  will  not 
freeze  at  50°  below.  A  battery  may  be  fully 
charged  one  day  and  be  discharged  in  one  cell 
within  24  hours  or  2  or  3  days.  For  that  rea- 
son, it  is  advisable  to  charge  the  battery  fully 
and  place  it  where  it  will  not  be  subjected  to 
frost  during  the  cold  weather.  If  the  car  is  to 
be  used  daily  the  hydrometer  should  be  used 
freely,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  all  the 
cells  being  up  to  full  gravity. 
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Fig.  2. — ^Interior  of  Storage  Battery. 

Anot'jer  trouble  which  will  come  if  the  bat- 
tery stands  discharged  is  that  the  acid  will  attack 
the  plates  and  form  a  white  coating  over  the 
surface  of  them.  This  condition  is  sometimes 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  acid  to  a  cell 
where  the  only  loss  has  been  that  of  water  by 
evaporation.  This  i3  called  sulphating.  Con- 
tinued overcharging  of  the  battery  at  a  very  low 
rate  will  generally  romove  this  condition.  Keep- 
ing it  fully  charged  will  prevent  it.  If  a  bat- 
tery is  to  be  out  of  service  for  a  long  time  it 
is  best  to  charge  it  once  a  week  to  keep  the 
gravity  up  to  where  it  should  be.  The  service 
station  of  the  manufacturer  will  generally  store 
and  care  for  a  battery  during  the  winter  months 
♦or  a  very  small  price,  and  they  will  charge  it 
often  enough  to  keep  it  in  first-class  condition. 

The  condition  of  a  battery  can  be  judged  by 
noting  the  gravity  of  the  acid  at  frequent  inter- 
vals after  it  has  been  fully  charged,  but  with 
the  wires  which  connect  it  to  the  car  discon- 
nected. If  it  falls  rapidly  in  one  or  more  of 
the  cells  the  battery  should  be  sent  to  a  place 
where  they  are  equipped  to  handle  that  particular 
make  of  battery  in  order  that  new  plates  can 
be  put  in  if  necessary. 

In  cold  weather  the  starter  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  crank  a  cold,  stiff  motor  continu- 
ously. The  motor  is  twice  as  stiff  and  hard  to 
crank;  in  fact,  the  front  of  the  car  can  almost 
be  lifted  from  the  ground  with  the  crank.  The 
battery  has  often  little  more  than  half  its  ca- 
pacity when  very  cold.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  pour  a  little  gasoline  into  the  priming  cup  on 
each  cylinder  if  the  motor  will  not  start  from 
the  carburetor  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  turn.  In 
weather  below  zero  it  is  especially  desirable  to 
use  the  crank  just  enough  to  break  the  frozen 
oil  around  the  pistons  as  well  as  priming  or 
warming  the  inlet  pipe  with  rags  and  hot  water. 
Saving  the  starter  the  necessity  to  do  twice  the 
vsork  when  not  able  to  do  it  or  when  its  work 
cannot  start  the  motor  will  put  off  for  a  long 
time  the  time  when  it  will  fail  and  the  hand 
crank  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  under  the  gaze 
of  neighbjrs  or  fellow-motorists. 

Compressed  air  has  been  used  for  starting  and 
sjme  of  the  systems  have  proved  fairly  suc- 
cessful. The  demand  for  electric  lighting  has 
caused  the  abandonment  of  most  of  them.  Re- 
cently a  manufacturer  has  come  cut  with  a  new 
compressed  air  starter  for  Fords.  This  should 
be  able  to  turn  the  motor  as  well  as  the  average 
man  pulls  it  past  the  ■compressions  with  a  hand 
crank.  As  the  car  is  already  provided  with 
electric  lights  and  the  system  is  somewhat  sim- 
pler than  a  complete  electrical  one,  it  should 
prove  very  attractive. 

Boiling  Radiator 

Question:  Sometimes  the  radiator  gets  to  boil- 
ing and  I  have  to  carry  more  water  for  it. 
What  can  I  do  to  stop  this? 

Answer:  Boiling  of  the  water  in  the  radia- 
aator  is  likely  the  result  of  driving  the  car  with 
the  spark  too  far  retarded  or  of  a  loose  fan  belt. 
The  spark  should  be  as  far  advanced  as  you  can 
carry  it  without  having  trouble  with  knocking 
or  loss  of  power.  When  the  motor  is  running 
at  high  speed  and  light  load  it  needs  the  most 
spark  advance.  When  it  is  pulling  hard  it  re- 
quires less  advance  than  for  the  same  speed 
with  light  load  and  throttle  nearly  closed. 

Boiling  may  result  from  too  rich  a  mixture  of 
gasoline  and  air,  or  from  insufficient  supply  of 
lubricating  oil.  It  might  also  come  from  broken 
water  pump  or  obstructed  circulation  of  the 
cooling  water.  After  you  have  driven  4  or  5 
miles  find  whether  the  entire  radiator  is  hot  or 
the  top  is  hot  and  the  bottom  cold.  If  it  is  half 
hot  and  half  cold  it  is  good  evidence  that  the 
water  is  not  circulating  and  the  pump,  hose  con- 
nections, and  radiator  should  be  examined.  If 
some  washing  soda  is  put  into  the  radiator  and 
left  for  several  days  and  then  is  flushed  out 
thoroughly,  it  will  possibly  loosen  up  some  of 
the  scale  which  has  gathered  there  from  the  im- 
purities in  the  water.  The  use  of  soft  or  rain 
water  will  save  much  radiator  trouble,  because  it 
will  not  make  lime  deposits. 

We  would  advise  you  to  write  the  manu 
facturer  of  your  car  for  the  instruction  book 
dealing  with  the  model  you  have.  _  Mention  the 
engine  number  in  writing,  as  this  will  enable 
him  to  send  such  information  as  deals  with  your 
car.  Study  this  carefully  from  beginning  to 
end,  for  a  knowledge  of  its  contents  will  save 
you  from  neglecting  the  car  in  such  ways  as 
will  surely  bring  you  entirely  too  soon  to  the 
repair  shops  for  expensive  replacements  of  parts 
damaged  through  yoviy  neglect  or  ignorance. 
Also  secure  a  price  list  of  repair  parts  and  carry 
this  under  the  rear  seat  in  your  car.  You  might 
have  a  breakdown  some  time  and  wish  to  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  for  new  parts.  Knowledge 
of  the  correct  name  of  the  part  you  need  will 
help  you  out  and  save  mistakes. 


Montana,  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, won  more  prizes 
than  any  other  state  or 
country  in  the  world, 
receiving  613  medals. 


Montana  Leads  the  World  in  Quality  and 
Quantity  Per  Acre  of  Her  Farm  Products 

In  open  competition  with  every  state  and  nation  in 
the  world  exhibiting  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition at  San  Francisco,  Montana  won  the  grand 
prize  for  cereals;  9  medals  of  honor  on  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  flax,  grains  and  general  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; 73  gold  medals,  236  silver  medals,  195 
bronze  medals  and  100  honorable  mentions. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  just  as  fertile  as  the  land 
which  grew  the  prize-winning  crops  to  be  had  cheaply.  Much 
of  this  land  is  on  and  directly  tributary  to  the  lines  of  the 

Chicago,Milwaukee&  St.Paul  Ry. 

Send  for  literature.  Maps  and  full  and  accurate  data  on 
Montana  can  be  secured  from 
rEO  B  HAYNES  H.  F.  HUNTER,  Gen'l  Aarent 

General  Passenger  Agent  CfflCAGO  613  Railway  Exchange 


The  South  for  Farm  Prof  its 


Lands  in  the  South  for  investment  and  labor  give  largest  profits  of  Amenc^ 
fS-m  lands  They  are  adapted  for  diversified  farming,  give  special  advantages 
for  diirySg  Ind'^Hve- stock  and  poultry  industries,  and  for  ra.smg  ^1  kinds 
of  foods'Euls.  Good  home  markets,  outside  markets  ^^f^.^^^lf^^^l^^f^ 
conditions  favor  largest  yields,  permit  growing  two  to  ^I'^'^H^^^^^ 
give  most  healthful  and  pleasant  home  locations.  Good  school  ai^  churcb 
SdlitTes  Unimproved  land  at  as  low  as  $15  an  acre,  improved  farms  $25  to 
$30  up.   We  will  help  you  fiind  the  right  location. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS  l^W^Hjgrt 

Ind.  and  Agr.  Commissioner  ■kjrsiinri«a»  J 

Room  156  Southern  Ry..  Washington,  D.C. 


SOUTHERN 
RAI  LW/VY 


s.  Sir,  I  start  my  Ford  from  the  seat— winter  or  sum' 
Imer— every  time— never  fail  Just  a  pull  on  the  neat  han 


Odd  Shaped  Wbeel 


In  one  revolution  this 
wheel  saine  six  inch- 
es over  the  ordinary 
crank.  That's  what 
erives  the  Sanbo  the 
greater  leverage  — 
the  increased  si>eed 
over  hand  cranking. 
Write  for  booklet- 
It  tells  "The  Why  of 
the  Wheel." 


SANDBO  :^"s^aS^er°° 

For  Ford,  Saxon,  Hopp  20,  Maxwell  25  or  Metz 

Sold  on  a  positive  guarantee  to  start  any  motor  that 
can  be  started  by  hand— cranking.  Differs  from  all 
other  starters— it  spins  the  motor— turns  it  over 

Past  Two  Compressions- 
Past  Two  Ignition  Points 

faster  than  you  can  turn  it  by  hand.  The  engine  simply  must  start. 
New  price  $14.   DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE  UTaILED  FREE.  Address 

SANDBO  STARTER  CO.,  115  Sandbo  Building,  Rock  Island,  HI. 


$14 

&  Wanted 
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Big 
Stumps  Out 
Quick  And  Easy 
WithAKirstin 


Save  Money  On  Land  Clearing 

Clear  your  land  the  easy,  practical,  economical 
way  — the  KIRSTIN  One-Man  way.    The  KIRSTIN 
costs  little— holds  record  for  low  cost  of  operation — 
costs  nothing  for  upkeep.   One  Man  handles  and 
operates  with  ease.    The  Powerful  Improved 


Cost  On  Y^^Stump 
i  Record  ^t^^^^uner. 


Virsiiix  Doable  Leverage  Cable  Model 

with  its  Multiple-Speeds.  Short  Lever.  Quick  Detachable  Con- 
I  nections.  Auto  Release,  etc..  is  the  most  wonderful  and  efficient 
land  dearine  device  you  ever  saw.  Write  today  lor  big  new 
catalogue.  "Absolute  Proof."  and  special  limited  time 
prices.  You  want  your  land  cleared  the  best,  quickest, 
cheapest  way.  A  KIRSTIN  will  do  it.  Our  freecaulogue  j 
and  booklet  tell  how.   Don't  wait — write  now. 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,  Escanaba,  Mich. 
6425  Ludiogton  St. 


This  Knife 
FREE! 


li 

a 


Her«  ii  %  knife  iDtended  for 
the  servic*  of  American 
Farmere — a  practical  knife 
adapted  to  every  one  of  the 
many  luae  that  you  have 
for  it  every  day;  a  Robe- 
son Pattern,  backed  by 
their  goarantee;  has  two 
large  cutting  blades;  one 
2^  inches  Iodk  and  the 
other  1  ^  inches  long;  made 
of  the  finest  Sheffield  steel. 
Blades  that  "CUT  and  sUy 
SHARP,"  braes  Uned,  with 
a  handsome  stagbom  han- 
dle that  "just  (its  the 
band."  It's  just  the  knife 
you  want  to  own. 

Ws  will  send  it  to  y  ou 
free  and  prepaid,  for  two  one-year  or  one 
three-year  new  or  renewal  subicnption  at  60e. 
American  Farmini,       Chicago,  III 


Make  Your  Boy  Happy 

by  gi  vinjf  him  this  splendid  Elec- 
tric Engrine  and  a  16  months*  sub- 
scription to  THE  BOYS'  MAG- 
AZINE.   Over  100,000  boys  take 
THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE.  _  It 
contains  just  the  kind  of  reading 
I/ou   want  your  boy  to  have. 
I  Clean,  inspirin(f  stories.  Practi- 
cal and  instructive  articles.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  throughout. 
The  Electric  Engine  runs  either  forward  or  backward  from 
150  to  3000  revolutions  a  minute.  Safe;  easy  to  operate.  A 
toy  any  boy  will  go  wild  over. 

Send  only  $1.50  and  we'll  enter  your  subscription  for  15 
months  and  will  forward  the  Electric  Engine  by  return 
mail.  If  you  are  not  more  than  pleased  with  both  the 
Magazine  and  Engine  we'll  refund  your  money  iaimediate- 
ly.  As  to  our  responsibility  we  refer  you  to  any  bank  or 
publisher. 

THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELO  CO. 
406  Main   Street,  Smethport,  Fa. 


3-DOLLS  FREE-3 

Coniiiting  of  one  large  Doll,  27  inches  tall,  which  can 

wear  Baby's  clothes,  and  two  Baby  Dolls. 
It  is  the  most  at-  nnllu 
tractive  set  on  the        rP^SF^i  ^ 
market.  Nothingto        iif^^Pw  Dimple 
break;  the  limbs  ^  70       Daisy  and 

ars  movable.These  ra,  ^  'wa  ra^..^ 
three  dollies        ^h^-^^  «»i  ■ 

t  r  e  lithographed     ^t^f^,  >^%>v  Dimple 

on  cloth  In 
many  colors, 
all  ready  to 
cut  out,  sew 
up  and  stuff. 


Dolls  Free 


How  to  get  these  three  Free  Dolls 

We  will  send  you  all  three  dollies  CpCC 
postage  paid,  if  you  will  send  us  only  rlltt 
30  cents  for  a  twelve  months'  subscription  to  THE 
HEARTHSTONE. 

If  you  are  a  paid  in  advance  subscriber  to 
THE  HEARTHSTONE  we  will  extend  your 
subscription  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
expiration.  Or,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  this, 
ask  your  neighbor  to  subscribe,  12  months 
and  we  will  mail  the  THREE  DOLLS  to  vou  FREE. 
THE  HEARTHSTONE.  351  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS 


FREE 
AUTO 


This  18  no  selling  contest  where  only  one  person  wins. 
Anybody  can  get  this  aato  absolately  free  by  introdocing 
oar  300  candle-power  kerosene  lantern  for  farmers, 
teamsters,  dairymen,  hucksters,  plumbers,  campers,  etc 
Evers  body  needs  it.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
THOM.\S  MFG.  CO.      8504  Rome  St.      Dayton,  Ohio 


IkJHE  TURES  LAMP 


400  Candle  Power  of  the  finest,  whitest, 
A  softest  liirht  at  a  c<-'St  of     cent  per  hour. 
a\   Burns  common  gasoline — simple  and  safe— 
ii\\V\  AGENTS  can  secure  pood  territory  nnd  steady 
Y\\      income  sellinRthe  wonderful  TPRES  Uprlit- 
,  Jn         ing  Systems,   Portable  Lumps,  Safety  Lan- 
<^  j^,^       terns  and  Se!f-heatin(rSftd  Irons. 

irrife  for  catalogties,  terms,  etc, 

TURKS  MFC  CO. 
Slith  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


TRAPPERS  FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon« 
MinK,  Skank,  Possam,  Maskrat, 

.Tiid  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and 
Gin*en^.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Ta^s.  No  commission  cbarsed. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY. 
D«pt.401  St.  Louis,  Mas 

9'/^  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BT  OXK  JIAX.  If«  KIXO  OK  TlIK  WOOIIS.  fUres  money  ant 
backache.  Send  for  FRKK  catalofr  No.  B95  showing  low 
price  and  LATKST I JIPKOVKJIKNTS.  First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  HarritooSl.,  Clucwo.IlL 


ITYOUFODEAS 

f^9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
^./ventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
fa   Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 

l|  sent  free.  Send  rouph  sketch  for  free 
I  report  as  to  patentabihty.  Manufacturers 
'  constantly  writing  us  for  patents  we  have 

obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 

expense. 

CMANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ya 

'  Est  20  Years.    901  F.  St.Waslilngton,  D.C. 


Economizing  in  Gasoline 

Is  your  gasoline  engine  running  at 
the  right  speed?  Are  your  belt  pulleys 
the  correct  size?  Excessive  use  of  fuel 
in  a  gasoline  engine  of  the  throttling 
governor  type  may  sometimes  be 
traced  to  its  slow  speed,  the  engine  be- 
ing run  slowly  to  give  the  machine  it  is 
driving  the  correct  speed.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  engine  is  intended 
to  run  at  the  speed  which  is  usually 
stamped  on  the  name  plate.  If  the 
driven  machine  runs  too  fast  with  the 
engine  running  at  its  proper  speed,  do 
not  slow  down  the  engine,  but  change 
one  of  the  pulleys,  using  a  smaller  one 
on  the  engine  or  a  larger  one  on  the 
driven  machine. 

An  engine  driving  an  ensilage  cut- 
ter on  a  western  college  farm  this  fall 
was  run  at  a  slow  speed  for  several 
days,  a  record  being  kept  of  the  gaso- 
line used  and  tons  cut.  A  larger  pulley 
was  then  put  on  the  cutter  and  the  en- 
gine speed  increased  to  give  the  same 
speed  of  cutter.  As  a  result  the  gaso- 
line used  by  the  engine  was  decreased 
over  25  per  cent.  The  saving  in  fuel 
paid  for  the  new  pulley  in  about  three 
days.— N.  A.  C. 


CORNClOO  Tolotroduea 
oar  wonderful  04W  «yit«inof 
t«aohlo(  Dota  muile  by  Diall.  — 

VIoKn,  OolUr,  Mandolin,  Piano, Onan  or  BrAii  ^^^^ 
Rand,  will  alvfl  yoa  a  dandy  inatrumeok  abaolotaly  HISS  and  gaar> 
aote«  to  mak*  you  a  playar  or  no  charge.  Complata  oqiflk  fEEC. 

Special  otTor  to  flr.t  pupil.     Write  at  oOfe,     8U~' — '  

CORRCtPONDUCI  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  D*«t.  11 

~ff€>  Xmas  Post  Cards  rOITl? 
tfM  Seals,  Stickers,  Stamps  Jr  l^Hil-J 

Our  prize  collection  of  52  roost  beautiful  Chnstmas 
postcards,  gift  tags,  seals,  stickers  .ind  labels  In  lovely 
colors  and  exquisite  gold  embossed  designs,  all  dif- 
ferent. The  d.Tintlest  and  most  complete  collection 
ever  offered.  M.nke  your  Christmas  gifts  attractive 
by  .idding  a  touch  of  the  Holiday  spirit  with  a  few 
appropriate  Christmas  stickers  and  labels.  Uemember 
your  friends  with  the  Ch'-istmas  greeting  postcards. 
Entire  collection  sent  free  and  postpaid  to  all  who 
send  In  only  10c  for  a  three  month  trial  subscription 
to  our  big  monthly  home  and  story  magazine.  Address 
HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE.  Dept.  XIO.  Topeka.  Kansas 


Write  for  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  List  of  Patent 
Buyers  and  Inventions  Wanted,    tl.oooeoo  offered  for 
Inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patent- 
ability. Our  books  sent  free  upon  request. 
VIolar  J.  Evans*  Co.,  027  Ninth  SI.,  Washington,  D.  C 


FREEZING  OF  SILAGE 

Silage  freezes  mostly  from  the  top 
and  very  little  from  the  sides.  The 
material  from  which  the  silo  is  made 
has  been  found  to  make  but  little  dif- 
ference. Mr.  Peters,  animal  husband- 
man of  the  North  Dakota  experiment 
station,  states  that  the  prevention  of 
freezing  silage  consists  largely  in  keep- 
ing out  the  cold  from  above,  first,  by 
a  good  tight  roof  (ventilator  not 
needed);  second,  by  keeping  the  doors 
closed;  third,  by  placing  a  cover  over 
the  silage.  This  cover  can  be  made  of 
bran  sacks.  On  top  of  this  place  8  to 
10  inches  of  flax  straw  or  hay.  When 
removing  silage  fold  back  a  part  of 
the  cover,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
the  silage  from  the  whole  surface  each 
day  in  cold  weather  when  it  is  pro- 
tected in  this  way.  Taking  from  a  third 
of  the  surface  each  day  will  remove 
the  whole  layer  in  three  days.  It  is 
also  a  good  idea  to  have  the  silage 
sloping  toward  the  sides  of  the  silo. 
Frozen  silage  can  be  fed,  but  should 
be  thawed  out  first.  This  can  be  done 
by  leaving  it  in  the  barn  for  a  few 
hours  or  by  spreading  it  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  silo  and  covering  it  with 
the  cover  described. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  ICE  PIT 

A  very  common  type  of  ice  house 
and  one  that  seems  to  give  good  satis- 
faction is  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground  and 
covered  with  a  board  roof  to  keep  out 
rain  and  snow  and  to  serve  as  a  shade. 
Straw  is  used  between  the  walls  of  this 
pit  and  the  ice.  The  straw  should  be 
packed  very  tightly  in  this  space  in  or- 
der that  the  ice  may  keep  from  melting 
as  much  as  possible.  One  instance  has 
been  observed  where  baled  straw  was 
used  with  good  results.  The  bales  were 
placed  around  at  the  walls  before  the 
ice  was  packed. 

When  an  ice  pit  is  not  feasible  some 
type  of  above-ground  house  must  be 
used.  The  thing  to  bear  in_  mind  is 
to  have  the  walls  properly  insulated, 
so  that  they  will  not  admit  heat  from 
the  outside.  Ventilation  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  space  above  the  ice.  This 
is  most  easily  accomplished  by  an  open- 
ing at  each  end  near  the  peak  of  the 
roof. 
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Pick  Breeders  Now 

Money  is  to  be  made  by  selection 
at  this  time  of  foundation  poultry  stock 
for  next  year.  Breeders  should  be 
mature,  vigorous,  healthy,  good  layers 
and  as  good  specimens  of  their  breed 
as  can  be  selected.  Two-year  old  hens 
should  be  used  rather  than  pullets. 
Hens  that  are  often  off  feed,  dump- 
ish, subject  to  colds,  or  have  been 
through  some  infectious  disease  should 
not  be  used  as  breeders,  but  hens  that 
are  alert,  active,  happy  and  good  feed- 
ers. Breeders  should  have  all  the 
marks  of  high  producers:  Short  strong 
beak;  rather  narrow  head;  big  bright 
eyes;  soft  prominent  comb,  ear  lobes, 
and  wattles  of  bright  color;  medium 
neck  with  full  hackle;  V-shaped  body 
from  top,  side  and  rear;  long,  broad 
back;  deep  body;  close  feathers;  tail 
carried  rather  high;  with  legs  rather 
short  and  well-spread  giving  large 
space  between  the  pelvic  bones.  Hens 
that  are  not  often  broody,  and  that 
moult  latest  in  the  season  are  the  best 
layers,  and  in  yellow  leg  varieties,  those 
that  lose  the  color  from  their  shanks. 
One  should  have  a  supply  of  leg  bands 
and  mark  the  most  promising  of  his 
flock  from  time  to  time,  and  then  he 
should  keep  selecting  until  the  choicest 
ones  are  known  and  banded.  These, 
mated  with  male  birds  from  high-pro- 
ducing mothers  of  some  standard 
breed,  will  result  in  a  profitable  flock 
for  city  lot  or  farm. 

.  HATCH  1916  LAYERS  EARLY 

Don't  depend  on  hens  for  next  win- 
ter's eggs,  let  the  pullets  lay  them. 
But  laying  pullets  must  be  hatched 
early.  December  or  January  is  not  too 
early  to  begin  the  hatching  season. 

A  pullet  must  be  well  developed  be- 
fore cold  weather  to  be  an  early  winter 
producer.  Our  summer  growing  sea- 
son is  short  and  we  must  take  advan- 
tage of  every  growing  day  and  even 
crowd  things  a  little  by  hatching  early 
and  give  our  chicks  a  little  special  care 
until  warm  weather  when  they  can  look 
after  themselves  on  range. 

Early  hatching  is  also  advised  in  or- 
der to  get  a  better  price  for  the  cock- 
erels. A  2-pound  cockerel  in  May  and 
June  is  worth  as  much  or  more  than  he 
will  bring  when  he  weighs  two  or 
three  times  as  much.  Getting  these 
fellows  out  of  the  way  means  also  more 
room  and  better  care  for  the  pullets. 


PURE-BRED  VERSUS  MONGREL 
FOWLS 

Pure-bred  fowls  offer  the  following 
advantages  over  mongrels:  (a)  There  is 
reliability  in  their  breeding,  for,  having 
been  purely  bred  for  many  generations, 
they  will  produce  their  kind  with  un- 
failing certainty,  (b)  Every  fair  test 
that  has  ever  been  conducted  has  shown 
that  the  pure-bred  chickens  will  give 
a  greater  egg  production  than  the 
mongrels,  (c)  In  a  like  manner,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  pure-bred  chicken 
will  give  an  improved  quality  of  meat. 

(d)  There  is  a  great  uniformity  in 
the  size,  shape  and  color  of  eggs  and 
meat   produced    by    the    pure  breed. 

(e)  The  first  cost  of  pure-breds  is  but 
slightly  more  than  mongrels,  (f)  The 
cost  of  keeping  pure-breds  is  no 
greater,  (g)  There  is  a  more  attract- 
ive appearance  to  a  flock  of  pure-bred 
birds,  (h)  There  is  more  efficiency 
from  the  feed  consumed  when  the  flock 
is  uniform,  (i)  There  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  pure-bred  birds  for  breeding 
purposes,  (j)  This  demand  means  a 
greater  selling  value,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  greater  income  from  a  given  number 
pf  birds.— A.  F.  Rolf. 


/    of  Chicken 
Profits-FREE 

Send  Johnson  your  name  and 
gettbe  bedrock 
facts  on  mak- 


ings profits 
with  chick- 
ens. Learn  how  Johnson  started 
650,000  people  the  simplest  and 
easiest  way  with  bis 

Old  Trusty 

Big  production  makes  — 
low  price.     And  John- 
son pays  freight  East  of 
Rockies.     Orders  filled 
the  day  received. 

Write  at  once  for  new 
book  whether  you  start 
now  or  not.  Address 
M.  M. Johnson  Co. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


NATIONAL&:^lh^f 


Peter  Kilpatrick,  Nazereth,  Pa.,  writes 
"Have  made  better  hatches  than  anyone  here." 
Strongest,  most  durable  Incubator  made. 
Hot  -water  heat— double  wall — dead  air  space- 
asbestos  lining— self  regulator— metal  cover. 
Will  not  warp  or  shrink.  Money  cannot  buy 
a  better  Incubator. 

40 
DAYS 
TRIAL 


Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 

Why  pay  more?  A  bigger,  better,  simpler 
machine  at  no  increase  in  price.  A  proven  cold 
weather  hatcher.  Built  on  U.  S.  Gov't,  specifi- 
cations. Write  today  sure  for  Free  Catalog,  or 
order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  You 
take  no  risk.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Comes  set  up  ready  to  run,  with 
egg  tester  and  book  of  instructiona.  Don't 
delay.   Get  the  facts  at  once. 

MATIOMAL  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box    32,  Racine,  Wis. 


Throw  Pearl  To  Your  Hens 


Then  watch  results.  There's  no  better^W 
P    grit— no  better  egg  maker— no  better^ 
health    food    for    all   poultry  than! 

PEARL  GRIT 

It  makes  shells,  makes  eggs,  makes  feathers. 
It  serves  a  double  purpose.  Send  for  prices  j 
and  our  new  valuable  poultry  booklet. 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO., 
4*2  S.  Cleveland  8t.^     Piqua,  Ohlo^ 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable  Health- 
ful and  Convenient 

than  the  Out-Door  Privy 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool. They  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
No  going  out  in  cold  weath- 
er. A  boon  to  invalids. 
Endorsed  by  State  Boards 
of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  dishwater.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  WriteforfuU  descriptionandprice. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 
1207  Sixth  St.  Detroit.  iVilch. 

ABk  aboat  the  Ko-San  WashetaDd-"Hot  and  Cold 
Runnins  Water  Without  Plumbing 


Overland  Aluminum  Shoes 

The  world's  great  farm  and  creamery 

shoe.  Water-proof,  rust-proof,  Ueht  and  dur* 
Warm  ia  winter,  cool  in  summer. 
Best  by  test,  and  you  pay  less.  A 
postal  brin^^s  free  catalog. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO. 
Box  126  lUciocWI* 


This  Safe  Electric  lantern 


AND 


American  Farming' 6  Years 

Both  for  $1.00 


 Dispose  of 

1^  your  dirty, 
old,  danger- 
oil  lantern  and 
this  safe  elec- 
iantern  and 
AMERICAN  FARMING 
for  6  years,  both  for  ONE 
DOLLAR. 


ous, 
get 
trie 


Here  Is  a  lantern  that  is  always  ready,  olesn, 
neat  and  attractive.  It  gives  all  the  light  of  the 
old-style  oil  lantern  and  eliminates  all  danger  of 
fire.  It  is  a  lantern  so  safe  that  you  can  use  it 
to  explore  the  inside  of  yoiu'  gasoiine  tank,  or 
carry  it  in  the  hay-mow,  or  in  the  clothes-closet, 
or  set  it  on  the  parlor  table.  A  push  button  lights 
it  also  disconnects  it;  gives  a  large,  steady  ray  of 
brilliant,  white  light;  comes  complete,  except  the 
battery.  It  can  be  fitted  with  either  square  or 
round-celled  battery;  old  telephone  or  automobile 
batteries  will  run  this  lantern  for  a  long  time. 

You  should  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional 
value  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Just  tbink  of  it — an  electric  lantern  for  the  regu- 
lar price  of  AMERICAN  FARMING.  If  you  are 
already  taking  AMERICAN  FARMING,  get 
your  neighbor  to  eubecribe — 6  years,  ONE  DOLLAR. 
But  order  tX  once,  our  lantern  supply  is  limited. 

PREMIUM  DEPT.,  AMERICAN  FARMING 

S37  S.  DEARBORN  STREET,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Beantiiul  1916 
Water  Color 


Calendar  Free 

If  you  answer  this  advertisement  NOW 
—Today,  we  will  mail  you  Absolutely 
Free  an  elegant  1916  Four-Fold  Calendar 
as  a  Free  Present  for  Your  Promptness. 
TliiamagnificentCalendaris  2  feet  in  length 
It  contains  a  handsome  water  color  painting 
foreach  of  the  four  seasons;  two  beautiful 
girls'  heads  and  two  attrac  ive  landscapes,  in 
many  cnlura.  This  is  yoms  for  tne  asking.  All 
you  need  to  do  to  get  this  beautiful  Calendar 
Free  is  to  enter  Today— right  now— our  Grand 
Prize  Motorc  cle  dntest  explained  below. 
Send  your  name  NOW— we'll  do  the  rest. 

$275  Motorcycle  Givco 

We  will  give  away.  absoluteW  f  ree,  on  Jan- 
uary 31  1916.  a  $276.00  fifteen  horse  power.  Big- 
Twin  Indian  Motorcycle  This  Motorcycle  will 
not  cost  the  winner  one  cent  of  money.  It  will 
be  given  absolutely  free  and  sent  by  prepaid  ex- 
press to  the  fortunate  person.  In  addition  to 
the  $275.00  Motorcycle  we  we  will  give  away 
more  than  $5.00n,00  in  valuable  Prizes  and  Cash 
Reward8---$»)0.00  Crusader  Bicycle,  Diamond 
Rings.  Gold  Watches.  Chests  of  Silver.  Guns. 
Cameras,  as  Grand  Prizes,  and  also  many  beaut- 
iful and  valuable  Prizes  and  Cash  Rewards  to 
each  Contestant.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize 
each  tying  contestant  gets  a  prize  same  as  tied 
for.  Each  and  every  person  who  sends  us  his 
name  and  takes  part  in  this  contest  will  get  a 
Cash  Reward  and  a  Handsome  Prize  of  his  own 
choosing.  Remember,  these  Prizes  andCash 
Rewards  given  in  addition  to  the  Grand  Prizes. 

soc  Coupon  rDcr 

1,000  Votes  rilCC 

Send  In  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  certificate  worth  50  cents,  and  also 

Sve  you  1.000  Free  Votes  toward  the  $275.00 
otorcycle  and  Other  Grand  Prizes.  Send  your 
name.  That's  the  first  thing  to  do  to  get  the 
Motorcycle.  We  can't  send  you  a  prize  until  we 
get  yourname---that  we  must  have,  and^  the 
quicker  you  send  your  name  to  us  the  quicker 
you  can  get  the  $275.00  Motorcycle  or  other 
Grand  Prize  and  Cash  Rewards,  The  beautiful 
Calendar  is  yours  if  you  answer  this  ad  Today — 
NOW,  ' 

FARM  LIFE,    DEPT.  K-25   SPENCER,  INDIANA 


CHICKEN  MONEY 

A  Poultry 
Book  For 
Farmers 


FREE 

$300.00  to  $500.00 
a  year  in  poultry. 
Are  you  doing  it? 

"Ghlcken  Money"  tella 
you  how.  A  practical 
and  helpful  discussion 
of  poultry  aa  a  money 
crop  under  average  farm  conditions.  It  tells  how  to  select, 
breed,  feed  and  handle  your  fowls  for  best  results,  offers 
reliable  and  tested  work-plans,  and  directions  for  housing 
incubating,  brooding,  fattening,  marketing,  etc.,  etc. 

Pro!  Homer  W.  lackson,  the  author,  is  a  successful  poultry- 
man  as  well  as  a  scientist.  Hia  long  experience  in  raising, 
preparing  and  selling  poultry  and  its  products  has  qualified 
him  to  write  a  book  of  great  value  to  American  farmers. 

With  the  average  farmer,  poultry  raising  ia  a  side  issue: 
Prof.  Jackson  shows  the  opportunity  for  profits.  Don't 
overlook  them.  "Chicken  Money"  shows  you  the  way. 
rnrr  We  will  send  a  copy  of  Prof,  lacksoi's  great  book  free  and 
inlX.  postpaid  for  one  new  or  renewal  yearly  subscription  at  2i  cents. 
American  Farming,  S37  S.  Dearborn St.,Chlaa«o 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets  —  High  Prices 

Prixes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
^  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats.  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada's 
wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
quality  and  price. 


Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  aU  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
'Yltt>  surplus  of  wheat  this  yearthan  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
cf\  present  prices  you  can  fieure  out  the  re%'enue  for  the  producer. 
€a)       1"  Western  Canada  yoa  will  find  good  markets,  splendid  schools,  ex- 
/  ceptional  soeial  conditions,  perfect  climate,  and  other  great  attractions. 

V  There  l8  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

Send  for  illastrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  reduced  railway 
rates,  information  as  to  best  locations,  etc.  Addi«sa 

C,  J.  BROUGHTON, 

112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
G.  W.  AIRD, 

215  Tr&ction  TennlnaLl  Bld^.,  IndltLn^polis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL, 

1Z3  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Canadian  (iovernraent  Agent 


"Gee!  This  beats 
going  to  town 
all  hollow!" 

"All  the  music  of  all  the  world — and  most  of  the 
fun  of  it,  too,"  is  ready  for  you  always  with  a 
Columbia  Grafonola  in  the  home.  Grand  opera, 
overtures,  bands,  instrumental,  dance  music,  rag- 
time, comics — all  are  at  their  best  on  Columbia 
Records  played  on  a  Columbia  Grafonola. 

More  than  8500  Columbia  dealers  are  glad  at 
any  time  to  demonstrate  Columbia  Grafonolas — 
if  there  is  not  one  near  you,  write  us. 

COLUMBIA 
Graphophone  Company 

Box  L642,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 


Decjember,  IMS'' 

How  Does  Your  Garden 
Grow? 

Just  because  it  is  winter  is  no  sign 
that  you  should  neglect  your  garden. 
A  lot  of  things  you  can  do  there: 

Be  sure  that  a  good  covering  of 
earth  and  straw  is  over  all  your  buried 
root  crops  and  trenched  celery.  The 
rhubarb  and  asparagus  plots  should  be 
covered  with  a  thick  mulch  of  manure 
as  ^  a  means  of  preventing  excessive 
freezing  and  hence  delayed  growth  in 
the  spring.  As  much  as  possible  of 
this  mulch  should  be  worked  into  the 
ground  early  in  the  spring.  Garden 
soil,  which  has  not  been  fall  plowed, 
should  be  supplied  with  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  manure  during  the  winter. 
Fifteen  to  20  tons  of  manure  per  acre 
is  none  too  much  to  apply  to  garden 
land.  If  hotbeds  are  in  use,  care  must 
be  taken  to  conserve  their  heat  and  to 
protect  the  crops  from  injury  during 
the  cold  nights.  Ventilate  during  bright 
weather,  but  do  not  permit  cold 
draughts  of  air  to  strike  the  plants. 
Cover  the  sash  with  boards  or  mats  at 
night  during  freezing  weather.  Take  up 
roots  of  rhubarb  desired  for  forcing 
and  store  away  in  an  open  shed  to 
freeze,  or,  if  the  cold  frames  are  to 
be  used  to  force,  place  the  roots  in 
these  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  field. 
Pack  the  roots  as  closely  as  possible 
and  fill  in  about  them  with  loamy  soil 
and  then  water  thoroughly.  The  crowns 
should  be  covered  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  soil,  but  no  further  protection  need 
be  given  until  the  season  of  forcing  ar- 
rives, in  February  or  March. 
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TIME  TO  PRUNE 

As  a  general  rule  winter  pruning  pro- 
motes wood  growth,  while  summer 
pruning  checks  growth.  It  makes  no 
difference  at  what  time  during  the  dor- 
mant season  the  pruning  is  done  the 
effect  on  tree  growth  will  be  the  same. 
However,  there  is  a  certain  advantage 
in  delaying  the  pruning  until  late  win- 
ter. There  is  always  danger  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  winter  killing  of  twigs 
and  smaller  limbs.  Pruning  after  this 
danger  is  over  will  obviate  any  neces- 
sity of  pruning  twice.  Where  wounds 
are  made  early  in  the  winter  the  freez- 
ing and  thawing  is  apt  to  check  wood 
growth  and  to  dry  the  tissues  so  that  a 
prompt  healing  is  hindered  and  some- 
times prevented.  In  case  trees  are  mak- 
ing too  vigorous  a  growth  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  prune  thern  in  sum- 
mer. However,  summer  pruning  to  be 
effective  must  take  place  just  after  the 
terminal  buds  have  completed  their 
growth.  This  is  usually  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June.  Later  pruning  simply 
starts  new  wood  growth  and  defeats  the 
pruner's  objects. 

These  general  principles  of  pruning 
apply  to  all  fruit  trees  of  all  classes  and 
ages.  Where  one  has  a  large  orchard 
to  prune  he  will  usually  find  it  neces- 
sary to  begin  in  early  winter,  and  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  busy  the  entire  win- 
ter. If  the  pruning  were  delayed  in  such 
cases  most  of  it  would  never  be  done 
It  goes  without  saying  that  before  one 
undertakes  to  prune  he  should  make 
some  little  study  of  fruit  buds  and 
tree  growth.  The  best  pruning  tools 
are  a  sharp  pruning  saw  and  a  pair  ot 
hand  shears;  the  ax  and  the  two-hand 
shears  have  but  a  small  place  in  orchard 
operations. — O.  S.  U. 


The  full  capacity  of  the  farm  can- 
not be  realized  until  all  the  waste 
places,  the  stump  lands,  the  sloughs 
and  the  other  spots  of  this  kind  are 
so  manipulated  that  they  can  be  cul- 
tivated for  the  production  of  crops. 
These  crops  may  be  grass  or  culti- 
vated crops,  but  the  land  must  cease 
to  be  a  waste  portion  of  the  farm. 


lECEMBER,  1915 

About  Black  Medic 

We  have  received  several  letters  re- 
Liesting  information  about  Black 
[edic.  This  plant  is  known  by  several 
Dinmon  names,  some  of  the  more  fre- 
Liently  used  being  yellow  trefoil,  black 
;eded  hop  clover,  none-such,  etc.  It 

an  annual  which  belongs  to  the  clover 
imily  and  is  found  frequently  growing 
ith  alfalfa  and  clover.    In  Europe  it 

raised  for  forage  on  poor,  worn  soils, 
n  America  it  is  considered  a  weed,  and 
;  not  used  for  forage  purposes.  The 
■orst  feature  of  this  plant  is  that  the 
;eds  are  very  much  like  alfalfa  and  in 
artain  cases  unscrupulous  dealers  have 
een  known  to  adulterate  alfalfa  seed 
'ith  black  medic  seed.  If  the  purchaser 
I  careful,  he  can  distinguish  this  seed 
om  alfafa  and  red  clover  seed.  The 
3rmer  are  a  greenish  yellow  and  have 

characteristic  beak  protruding  from 
ne  side,  and  by  this  it  is  possible  to 
Ecognize  them  with  a  certain  degree 
f  assurance. 

Black  medic  grows  in  pastures  and  in 
^aste  places.  Often  it  is  found  grow- 
ig  in  alfalfa,  alsike  and  red  clover, 
'here  is  no  particular  reason  to  fear 
lie  plant,  since  it  yields  readily  to  good 
ultivation. 


DRYING  DAMP  CELLARS 

The  most  efficient  way  to  dry  a  damp 
ellar,  is  to  use  calcium  chloride.  Put 
bout  a  pound  of  this  salt  in  an  old 
ettle,  can,  or  similar  container,  that 
oes  not  leak  and  will  stand  heating, 
nd  leave  on  the  cellar  floor.  The 
bove  amount  is  sufficient  for  a  fairly 
irge  space.  The  calcium  chloride  rap- 
ily  absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  air, 
orming  a  solution  in  the  can.  This 
iquid  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but 
he  water  driven  oflf  by  strong  heat, 
saving  the  calcium  chloride  ready  for 
ise  again.  With  care,  it  will  last  a 
Dng  time.    Commercial  lump  calcium 
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chlordie  costs  about  10  cents  per  pound, 
retail.  It  is  not  the  same  a  "chloride 
of  lime."— C.  E.  Vail. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  CANADA? 

(Concluded  from  page  4) 

tion.  It  has  just  issued  a  report 
which  shows  that  there  is  still  a  quan- 
tity of  good  free  land  in  the  great 
Nechako  Valley  in  central  British  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  open  for  settlers.  C. 
E.  Bailey,  British  Columbia,  inspector 
of  pre-emptions,  says  of  the  Nechako 
Valley:  "It  contains  one  of  the  largest 
areas  of  agricultural  land  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  province,  and  is  splendidly 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  farming,  more 
especially  dairying  and  the  raising  of 
hogs  and  cattle.  Hay,  oats,  barley  and 
rye  can  be  grown  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities, besides  vegetables  of  all  descrip- 
supplied  with  good  wagon-roads.  Be- 
sides the  main  road,  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  valley  and  to 
the  extreme  eastern  end,  there  are  nu- 
merous cross-roads,  providing  the  set- 
tlers with  easy  access  to  different  points 
along  the  railway.  Larger  areas  of 
open  land  frequently  occur  which  could 
be  brought  under  cultivation  with  very 
little  eflEort.  The  land  generally  is  of 
a  rolling  nature  and  the  soil  highly 
productive.  Splendid  grazing  land  is 
to  be  found  throughout  the  district,  be- 
sides numerous  lakes  of  various  sizes. 
The  settlers  here  are  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  raising  cattle  and  dairying 
on  a  small  scale." 

Western  Canada  is  coming  to  itself 
in  an  agricultural  way.  What  effect 
will  the  competition  and  the  new  land 
opportunities  have  on  American  farm- 
ers? These  are  current  problems  that 
we  need  to  be  informed  about,  and  con- 
cerning which  we  should  give  some 
thought.  No  man  lives  unto  himself 
alone  and  the  cornbelt  whether  it  would 
or  not,  must  take  cognizance  of  the 
use  of  modern  farming  in  the  prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada. 


Farmers  Sons  Wanted  TcgL^T^ 

•iock  and  fair  education  to  worn  in  an  office;  $80  a  month 
with  advancement,  steady  employment,  mast  be  honest  and  re* 
Uabie  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  establisheu 
in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  (nving  full  particulars.  Th«  Vote 
•rinary  SaUno*  AcsoeUtlon,  D*pt.  K  •  London.  Canada. 


MAKE  $100  TO  $300  MONTH 
Atl  OH  SPARE  TIME 

'  Bii  profits  scllini;  laiiioiis 
r-steel.scientificiillv  tempered,  pocket  knives. 
;  cut  niils  or  hairs.     Photos,  '■'"blems.  "aMie. 

■      iBgltsB.  tonehaa  horn,  bell  nn8ii;ht. 
Raron,  Fountain  Pene,  gclnfl'-rB.  Shst- 

\tlriu-tiv.  ssinple  e«Bt  E"J 
■Ian.  DouWrlihl.Kj..  solrt  tr.l.4.')«^rtl> 
Ti  ^  daJ3-      rite  todaj  ^'^  apcncj  i.flf  r, 
CANTON  OUTLERT  <  0«I'4N» 
Oept.  lOZ  Canton.  OMo 


10  Gents 

a\=SKEROSENE 

v\  Ji  or  Coal  Oil  will  keep  this 
lamp  in  operation  for  60 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

300  Candle  Power 

—          of  the  finest,  whittst  and  most 

effletenl  llgM  ever  known.  Nothing  to 
wear  out  or  get  out  of  order.  Ab»o« 
lute    satisfactton  guaranteed. 

AGENTS  MAKE  $25 

per weeh  in  theirspare  time.  Yon 
■  can  do  the  same.  Send  tor  our 
offerwhile  your  territory  is  open. 

KNIGHT  UGHT  CO. 
434KmglitBldg..  CHICAGO 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

EVERYONE  needs  a  look-box  for  valuable  papers.  Here'8 
just  what  you  want.  It  is  a  handsome,  blaclc,  ebony- 
finished  steel  boi,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  tAta 
box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  5H  mches  in  width  by 
inches  ui  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  cover  fitted  witn 
spring  locl£  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thmg  for  filmg  away 
valuable  papers  and  documento;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  OFFER— Send  as  fifty  cents  for  2  one-year  or  one 
3-year  subscription,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  postpaid. 
Send  early.  Supply  limited. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  D^arbornSt.  .Chicago 
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Ho«Slunted> 
by  Hormsi 


Look  Out  for  Worms  I 

Don't  let  stomach  and  intestinal 
worms  kill  off  your  lambs  and  pigs  this 
year.  Get  the  best  of  these  deadly 
pests  before  they  get  the  best  of  you. 
Now  is  the  time  to  deal  them  a  death- 
blow.   Don't  wait  until  they  tnulti- 

fily  by  the  hundreds  —  until  your 
amba  and  pigs  are  being  eaten  up 
alive.  Accept  my  liberal  offer:  send 
the  coupon  today.  Let  me  rid  your 
stock  of  worms  before  you  risk  a 
penny.   Read  this  letter: 

"My  lambs  were  so  sick  with  worms 
they  could  hardly  walk.  One  of  them 
was  nearly  dead.  I  never  expected  it 
would  live.  After  feeding  them  SAL- 
VET  they  got  better  and  are  all  well 
and  lively  now." 

S.  Y.  THORNTON, 
Blackwater,  Mo. 


I  have  done  it  for  thousands  of  farmers  and 

stockmen — I  am  doing  it  every  day— I'll  do  it  for  you.  All  I 
ask  is  the  privilege  of  sending  you  enough  SAL- VET  to  last 
all  your  stock  60  days.  If  it  doesn't  do  what  I  claim,  I'll 
gladly  cancel  the  charge.  Don't  stand  by  and  let  worms 
kill  off  your  pigs  and  lambs.  Don't  let  your  hogs  and  sheep  con- 
tract diseases  and  die.  Don't  let  your  horses  and  cattle  continue 
gaunt  and  thin-looking  as  if  fed  on  straw.  Get  rid  of  the  blood- 
sucking worms  that  are  stealing  your  feed  and  eating  up  your 
profits,  and  even  sapping  your  animals'  lives  away.  I'll  rid  your 
stock  of  these  dangerous  parasites— I'll  do  it  quick  if  you  U  just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  me  today. 


The  Crest        ^"-^"^  The  Great  Live 

Worm  Oestroyer  ▼  Stock  Conditioner 

SAL- VET  is  a  god-send  to  every  stock  raiser.  Being  a  medicated 
salt,  (without  Antimony)  farm  animals  take  it  readily  and  thus  doctor 
themselves.  It  requires  no  dosing— no  drenching— no  starving— no 
bother  at  all.  It  destroys  the  parasites  that  cause  90  per  cent  of  all  live 
stock  diseases— improves  the  digestion  and  makes  all  farm  animals 
do  better,  keep  healthier  and  gain  faster  on  no  more  feed. 


PRICES 


40  lb.  pkge.  S  2.25 
100  lb.  pkge..  5.00 
200  lb.  pkge..  9.00 
■uMB^^-i-—^— M  300  lb.  pkge..  13.00 
— 500  lbs  21.12 

No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  on  this 
60  day  trial  offer.  Never  sold  by  peddlers  or 
in  in  bulk  ;  only  in  Trade-Marked  SAL-VET  pack- 
agres.  Shipments  for  60  days'  trial  are  based  on  1 
lb.  of  SAL- VET  for  each  sheep  or  hog:  and  4  lbs. 
for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle,  as  near  as  we  can 
come  without  breaking  refrular-sized  packagea. 


(231)  ^        THE  PEIL  MFC.  CO. 

▼       Oept^-l2-l»       Cleveland,  Ohio 

»^  Supply  me  enotlEb  SAL-VET  to  last  my 
^  stock  sixty  days.    I  a^ree  to  pay  the  freight. 

Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon  #  H'rot%iir.A^^}ir\r^^^^^^^^^ 

IWW   iwiwiiw^  ^  r  report  specifically  in  60  days,  you  are  to  cancel 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon-tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have    #         ""e  charge  and  i  w.ii  owe  you  nothma. 

andl  will  ship  you  enough  to  last  all  your  stock  60  days.  You  pay  ^  i™.,.  „„«ta 

the  freieht  chorees  when  it  arrives  and  feed  it  according  to  directions.  I  have  hogs  sheep  horses  oattl« 

If  SAL-VET  does  not  do  what  1  claim  and  you  make  a  specific  report  «  ^ 

in  60  days,  I'll  cancel  the  charge,  you  won't  owe  me  a  penny.      ^  jiame   

Address:         Sidney  R.  Feil,  Pres.  / 
THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Mlg.  Chemists,  >clevIu[np.ohio^^ 


P.O. 


Ship,  8ta^ 


..State . 
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Use  the 

Mellin'sFood 
Method 
of  Milk 

Modification 

for  your  Baby 

ALL  authorities  on  infant  feed- 
ing agree  that  fresh  milk 
should  form  the  basis  of  a 
baby's  food.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  upon  this  fact.  A 
baby  fed  on  fresh  milk,  modified  by 
Mellin's  Food,  will  grow  strong  and 
vigorous  and  have  strong  bones  and 
teeth. 

Mellin's  Food  enriches  cow's  milk 
by  adding  to  it  certain  important  food 
materials  that  a  baby  must  have  to 
thrive  properly  and  which  are  not 
supplied  by  cow's  milk  alone.  Mel- 
lin's Food  also  changes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  curd  in  cow's  milk  and 
makes  it  easily  digestible,  like  mother's 
milk. 

Write  today  for  our  free  book, 

"The  Care  and  Feeding 
OF  Infants."   It  contains  just 

the  information  every  mother  needs 
for  the  proper  bringing-up  of  her 
baby.  If  you  prefer,  just  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  margin  of 
this  page  and  send  it  to  us. 

Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Get 
Rid  of 
House 
Flies 

Those  Carriara  of 
Typhoid  and.  Other 
Dangerous  Diseases, 


Ton  can  do  It  most  eflcctlvely 
by  preventing  fly -eggs  from 
batching.  And  the  U.  8.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  has  found  Powdered 
Borax  the  moat  effective  substance  , 
for  this  purpose.  Its  application  Is  , 
very  simple.  Just  sprinkle  2  ounces  of 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

(the  same  Borax  you  have  always  used 
In  your  home)  In  the  garbage  can  each 
day  through  a  flour  sifter  or  sieve.  For 
manure  piles,  apply  10  ounces  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  to  8  bushels  of  (resh  man- 
ure in  the  same  manner  as  above,  and 
sprinkle  with  water. 

For  Sale  By  Dealers 


PATENTS 


Watson   G.  Coleman, 

Patent  Lawyer, Washington, 
D.O.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Bates  reasonable.  Highest  references.  Best  servicea 


Kitchen  Conveniences 

farm  women  frequently  lag  behind 
their  husbands  in  the  matter  of  having 
conveniences  and  tools  with  which  to 
work,  especially  in  the  kitchen.  The 
following  are  some  simple  kitchen  con- 
veniences: 

When  potatoes  are  pared  with  the 
heel  of  a  butcher  knife  or  a  case  knife, 
more  energy  is  required,  more  potato 
wasted  than  if  a  good  sharp  paring 
knife  were  used.  Every  kitchen  needs 
a  set  of  good  knives.  One  knife  to 
cut  meat,  and  another  one  which  is 
used  only  for  bread  and  cake.  The 
small  pointed  French  paring  knives  are 
best  for  paring  vegetables  and  fruits. 
There  should  always  be  two  or  three 
near  the  work  table.  All  knives  should 
be  of  good  steel  which  will  take  a 
sharp  edge.  A  broad  bladed  spatula  or 
palette  knife  is  of  great  convenience. 
With  its  flexible  blade  all  the  batter 
may  be  quickly  scraped  from  the  mixing 
bowl  and  cookies  or  pie  crust  lifted 
from  the  moulding  board. 

A  wooden  spoon  is  best  for  beating 
and  stirring  all  sorts  of  mixtures.  It 
is  not  affected  by  acids  and  its  broad 
end  makes  it  more  effective. 

If  recipes  are  to  be  followed  ac- 
curately and  best  results  obtained,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  graduated  meas- 
uring cups,  which  are  marked  on  one 
side  in  fourths,  and  on  the  other  side 
into  thirds.  It  is  best  to  have  two 
glass  ones  and  a  tin  one  for  hot  water. 

A  handled  sieve  has  many  uses.  Cur- 
rants, rice,  etc.,  can  be  put  in  it  for 
washing  and  the  grit  will  fall  through 
when  water  is  poured  over  them. 

Cheese  can  be  pressed  through  the 
sieve  without  endangering  the  fingers 
on  a  grater.  An  apple  corer  is  handy 
for  preparing  apples  for  baking  or 
compote.  These  are  only  a  few  sug- 
gestions for  time  saving  tools.  No 
tool  should  be  in  the  kitchen  which  is 
not  really  efficient. — Mrs.  Jeanette  M. 
Prusia. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS 

System,  order,  classification,  and 
common  sense  should  be  taken  by  the 
housewife  as  the  basis  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  furnishings  in  the  home 
from  the  furniture  in  the  living  room 
to  the  contents  of  the  jelly  closet.  The 
arrangements  of  objects  in  a  room 
should  follow,  repeat  or  fit  the  struc- 
tural outlines  of  the  space  used.  For 
example,  a  piano,  table,  or  sofa  should 
not  be  placed  diagonally  across  the 
corner  of  a  room,  but  parallel  with  the 
length  or  the  breadth  of  the  room. 
Thi's  arrangement  not  only  assures  an 
orderly  and  restful  repeat  of  the  struc- 
ture lines  of  the  room,  but  prevents  a 
waste  of  space,  and  a  place  for  dust  to 
accumulate.  The  principle  is  illus- 
trated by  diagrams.  A  long  narrow 
room  may  be  made  to  appear  better 
proportioned  by  placing  furniture, 
especially  rather  large  pieces,  across 
the  ends  of  the  room. 

Objects  should  be  massed  or  grouped, 
not  scattered  over  a  space.  Vines,  rib- 
bons and  flowers  should  be  strewn  over 
a  dinner  table  when  the  table  would 
be  much  more  attractive  if  the  decora- 
tions were  massed  or  grouped  so  as  to 
be  surrounded  and  set  off  by  the  plain 
cloth.  Plain  space  around  an  object 
draws  attention  to  it  and  enhances  its 
good  qualities. 
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I    Our  Photo  Contest 


1 


"Rea«ij-  for  a  Ride." 
In  our  monthly  photo  contest  for  De- 
cember Alts.  M.  H.  Brown  of  Sloansville, 
New  York,  wins  first  money  on  "Readv 
for  a  Ride."  The  second  price  goes  to 
C.  D.  Hyer  of  Laird,  Colo.,  for  his  pic- 
ture, "On  Friendly  Terms."  Third  money 
is  awarded  to  Raymond  Rotenberger  of 
TrumbauersvUle,  Pa.  The  prizes  awarded 
in  December  are  duplicated  for  January — 
J.?.oo  for  first  prize,  $1.00  for  second  prize, 
and  50  cents  for  third.  If  you  hare  inter- 
esting farm  pictures  enter  them;  acceptable 
photographs  not  winning  prises  will  be  pur- 
chased for  use  in  Amekican  Fasuing. 


g  "On  Friendly  Terms." 
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MEDICINE    CHEST  NECESSARY 

Every  home  should  have  a  househoU 
medicine  chest  stocked  with  a  few  es 
sential  remedies  for  emergency  use.  I 
should  contain,  among  other  things 
boric  acid,  alcohol,  cascara  sagrada 
carbolated  petrolatum  or  non-carbo 
lated  vaseline,  and  tincture  of  iodine 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  the  most  use 
ful  of  the  home  remedies,  serving  : 
good  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  al 
ordinary  cuts,  bruises  and  wounds 
Alcohol,  diluted  with  an  equal  amoun 
of  water,  is  recommended  as  a  substi 
tute  for  expensive  liniments  for  sprains 
strains  or  bruises.  Cascara  sagrada 
should  replace  the  much  advertisec 
bowel  regulators.  Boric  acid  is  com 
mended  for  various  uses.  All  to 
gether  the  household  medicine  chest  de 
scribed,  commends  itself  for  the  knowr 
qualities  of  its  contents,  and  a  smal 
part  of  the  money  wasted  on  proprie 
tary  medicines  would  provide  such  ; 
chest  for  every  household. — Dr.  I.  J 
Murphy. 


HONEY  CANDIES 
Chocolate  Caramels — One    pint   of  sugar, 
pint  extracted  honey   (or  sorghum),   \i  poun 
grated   chocolate,    V2    cup   sweet   cream.  Tr 
often,  while  it  is  boiling,  by  dropping  a  sma 
portion  in  cold  water.     When  it  will  form 
soft  ball,  pour  about  'A  inch  thick  on  grease 
tins. 

Walnut  Creams — Boil  to  the  hard  snap  stag 
1  cup  grated  chocolate,  1  cup  brown  sugar, 
cup  extracted  honey  (or  sorghum),  '/2  cup  swee 
cream.  When  it  hardens  on  being  dropped  1 
water,  stir  in  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Jw 
before  removing  from  fire  add  2  cups  of  nnel 
chopped  walnuts,  stir  thoroughly  and  pour  01 
buttered  plates  to  cool,  cutting  it  into  squares 
Other  kinds  of  nuts  may  be  substituted  to 
walnuts. 

Butterscotch — One  cup  of  butter,  2  cups  0 
sugar,  2  cups  of  extracted  honey  (or  sor^htim) 
1  heaping  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Boil  ten  mmutes 
pour  into  a  buttered  pan  and  when  cold  cu 
into  squares. 

Cracker-Jack — One  cup  brown  s"K.ar.  1 
extracted  honey  (or  sorghum).  Boil  until  1 
hardens  when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Kf 
move  from  stove  and  stir  in  'A  teaspoon  soaa 
Stir  in  all  the  popcorn  it  will  take,  spread  01 
greased  tins  and  mark  in  squares.— Missoui 
College  of  Agriculture. 
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Choosing  a  Farm 

Between  now  and  the  next  crop  sea- 
n  many  of  your  readers  will  choose 
w  farms.  Each  step  must  be  more 
refully  taken  than  ever  before  on  the 
Ider  whose  rungs  are  the  positions 

hired  man,  tenant,  mortgage  owner, 
bt-free  owner,  and  improving  owner, 
ithout  such  help  as  that  of  a  wealthy 
ther,  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to  reach 
e  top  of  this  ladder  without  climbing 
e  lower  rungs  as  it  was  when  land 

virgin  fertility  could  be  bought  for 

little  as  $1.25  an  acre. 
In  fixing  the  cash  values  of  land  the 
nter  or  purchaser  should  be  careful 
)t  to  confuse  economic  with  social 

aesthetic  factors.  Unusually  desir- 
ile  houses,  barns,  and  fences  may  add 

the  cost  of  land  out  of  proportion 

the  addition  to  their  earning  power 
id  the  buyer  must  consider  whether 
;  can  afford  certain  things  which  bring 
■eat  pleasure  and  satisfaction  but  no 
oney  return.  Nearness  to  town  and 
arket  similarly  raise  the  price,  partly 
r  social  reasons,  partly  because  they 
ake  it  possible  to  market  more  cheap- 

and  to  market  certain  products  which 
mid  not  be  grown  profitably  farther 
om  town. 

Fertile  land  is  the  great  essential  in 
rming,  but  a  question  often  raised  is 
hether  it  is  better  to  buy  only  the 
ist  land  or  to  buy  poorer  land  and 
iild  it  up  by  applying  the  discoveries 
f  the  experiment  stations  and  of  the 
est  successful  farmers. 
The  personal  preference  and  ability 
f  the  buyer  must  be  considered  in  de- 
:rmining  whether  to  buy  only  very 
irtile  land  with  a  view  to  producing 
nly  crops  or  to  buying  a  mixed  farm 
ith  some  rough,  well-drained  portions 
)r  permanent  pastures  for  live  stock, 
'umerous  other  factors  must  also  be 
Dnsidered,  including  the  supply  and 
rice  of  labor,  kind  of  neighbors  and 
earness  to  schools,  grange,  and 
liurch.— F.  B.  Mumford,  Missouri  Col- 
;ge  of  Agriculture. 

lORE  RURAL  SOCIAL  CENTERS 

We  need  social  centers  where  our 
oung  people  can  be  entertained, 
mused  and  instructed  under  the  direc- 
ion  of  cultured,  clean  and  competent 
;adership,  where  aesthetic  surround- 
igs  stir  the  love  for  the  beautiful, 
?here  art  charges  the  atmosphere  with 
ispiration  and  power,  and  innocent 
musements  instruct  and  brighten  their 
ives.  To  hold  our  young  people  on 
he  farm  we  must  make  farm  life  more 
ttractive,  as  well  as  the  business  of 
arming  more  remunerative.  The  school 
lOuse  should  be  the  social  unit,  prop- 
rly  equipped  for  nourishing  and 
luilding  character,  so  that  the  lives 
)f  our  people  can  properly  function 
Lround  it  and  become  supplied  with 
he  necessary  elements  of  human 
hought  and  activity.— Peter  Radford. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

PIDI  C  This  BEAUTIFUL  GOLD  Cprr 
UlnLO  SIGNET  SEAL  RING  lIlLL 

Just  get  ONE  Wend  to  give  you  25c 
for  a  full  year's  subscription  to 
American  Farming— send  us  the  name 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
inital  engraved  on  it  Address 
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American  FarmlnQ,537S. Dearborn St.,ChicaQO 


A  JOKE  ON  SOMEBODY 

Illinois  farmers  wanted  better 
horses?  They  paid  $2,500  for  a  breed- 
ing sire  and  employed  a  caretaker  at 
570  per  month  and  house  rent.  The 
man  was  experienced  and  high-class. 
A.n  Illinois  school  board,  employed  a 
girl  to  teach  school.  She  was  young 
and  inexperienced.  Salary  $30.  Pu- 
pils, 25.  Care  of  one  brute,  $70.  Care 
of  25  human  beings,  $30.  Same  men 
hired  both  girl  and  man.  The  joke  was 
not  on  the  teacher  or  the  horse. — A.  P. 
Sandles,  President  of  Ohio  Agricultural 
Commission. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please 
mention  _  American  Farming.  You'll 
;et  a  quick  reply  and  courteous  treat- 
ment. 


VYonderfui  New 
Kerosene  Lighl 


Burns  Vapor 
Saves  Oil 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline  . 


I  O-Days  FREE  TRIAL 


Send  No  Money,  We  Prepay  Charges 

We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you 
have  used  this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your 
own  home  ten  days — we  even  prepay  trans- 
portation charges.  You  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting 
it  to  every  possible  test  for  10  nights.  You 
can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  33  leading  Universities  and  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Standards  show  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  I  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  (kerosene)  and  gives  more 
than  twice  as  much  light  as  the  best  round 
wick  open  fiame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  no  pressure,  won't  ex- 
plode. Children  run  it.  Several  million  people 
already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1000.00  Will  Be  Given 

to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  niaddin  (details  of  offer  given  in 
our  circular.)  Would  we  dare  make  such  a 
challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin  ? 


Men  Make  $50  to  $300.00  per 

Month  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  our  easy  plan.  No  pre- 
vious experience  necessary.  Practically 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home 
will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes: 
"I  sold  61  lamps  the  first  seven  days."  Another 
says:  "I  disposed  of  34  lamps  out  of  31  calls.". 
Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
ALADDIN  just  as  strongly. 

No  money  Requitedi 

We  furnish  capital  to  reliable  men  to  get 
started.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  plan,  and  learn 
bow  to  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Sample  Lamp  sent  tor  10  days  FREE  Trial. 


FANCY  TEA  APRON 


With  American  Farming 

TfflS  DESIGN  IS  THE 
very  latest.  A  beautiful 
conventional  b u  t  terfly 
pattern,  stamped  on  fine  quality 
White  Lawn  with  enough 
material  tor  strings.  This  Tea 
Apron  given  free  with  one  new  or 
renewal  yearly  autwcription  to 
American  Farming  at  26  cts 
American  Fs>rnilno.  537  S  Daarborn  St.. Chicago 

FsTtransfer  patterns  free 


We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to 

whom  we  can  refer  customers.  Be  the  first 
and  get  our  special  introductory  offer,  under 
which  you  get  your  own  lamp  free  for  show- 
ing it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  sending  in  their 
orders.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  Abso 
lately  Free  Trial.    Send  coupon  to  nearest  office 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  103  Aladdin  Building 

lareest  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Mantle  Lamp  House  In  the  World 
Clilcaga,  New  York  City,  Portland,  Ore.,Montreal  or  Winnipeg,  Can. 

10.  Day  FREE  TRIAL  Coupon 

I  would  like  to  kn'>w  more  about  the  Aladdin  and 
your  Easy  Delivery  Plan,  under  which  Inexpert-  | 
enced  men  with  rigs  make  big   money  without  ■ 
capital.  This  In  no  way  obligates  me.  | 


This  attractive  offerls  made  to  introduce  our 
great  monthly  magazine  for  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily to  new  readers.  The  Superior  Transfer  Patterns 
are  the  best  and  simplest  on  the  market.  They  in- 
stantly transfer  to  any  material  by  merely  rubbing 
the  back  of  the  pattern  with  the  bowl  of  a  spoon' 
or  by  pressing  with  a  hot  iron.  Can  be  used  aix 
times  by  rubbing,  or  twice  with  hot  iron.  Designs 
consist  of  Complete  Script  Alphabet  and  many 
others,  such  as  Shirt  Waist,  Corset  Cover,  Towel 
Ends.  Scarf,  Doilies,  etc.  -  156  designs  in  all. 
OFFER:-  Send  only  25  cents  to  pay  for  a  i-year 
subscription  to  this  paper,  and  the  complete  outfit 
of  156  Transfer  Patterns  with  a  course  of  Embroid- 
ery Lessons  will  be  sent  to  you  free  and  prepaid. 

American  Farming,   537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Qiicago 


CENTER  PIECE  =^00"^ 


FREE      '  '"^'^  suliscrlptloi  to 


American  Farming 

This  beautiful  centerpiece  forout- 
line  embroidery  is  stamped  on 
Meiioan  Ecru  Cloth.  Yoamay 
have  your  choice  of  the  following 
designs:  Rose,  Wild  Rose.  Pansy, 
Foroet-Me-Not,  Daisy,  Poppy  or 
Vioiel.  Anyoneaeni  free  for  only 
1  new  or  renewal  yearly  subscrip- 
tion to  American  Farm  ng  at  25s. 
AmarloanFarmlna.537  S.Daarborn  St..Chleaao 


Name. .  . 
I  P.  O. 
Address. 


Birthdayand  State        Q  r-  r~ 

Pillow  Tops  r  rvCCL 

The  Biggest  Craze  on  Earth 

Each  person  should  have  a  birthday  pillow 
showing  the  respective  month  during  which  they 
were  born.  Each  family  should  have  a  State 
pillow  in  honor  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside. 
These  beautiful  pillow  tops,  which  you  may  have 
free,  are  tinted  in  natural  colors  on  ecru  art  cloth, 
size  17x21  inches.  On  the  birthday  pillow  ia 
stamped  the  emblematic  flower  for  the  month 
and  an  appropriate  verse.  On  the  state  pillow  ia 
the  name  of  the  state  and  official  state  flower. 
You  may  have  two  pillow  tops,  one  state  and  one 
birthday;  or  two  state  or  two  birthday  (each 
different)  for  only  50  cents  to  pay  for  two  one- 
year  or  one  three-year  subscription  to  American 
Farming.  Subscriptions  may  be  new,  renewal 
or  extension,  your  own  or  friend's. 


American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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Start  Now 

-ril  Show  You 
How  You  Can 
Easily  Make 
$25  per  Week 
At  Home 


Now  is  jast  the  time 
—start  this  easy  work 
at  home  in  your  spare 
time.    I  will  tell  you  how 


W,  B.  STARK 
who  «•!))  help  you  start 
a  moatymaiaDg 
basitttsa. 

No  Experience  thctmtj 

Let  me  send  yoo 
some  samples  of  tfcflf 
work  you  can  do  on  s 
Newcomb  Loom.  The 
more  you  need  the 
money  the  more  I  can 
and  will  help  you  to  get 
started  to  making  it. 


you  can  make  your  time 
most  profitabje — how  yoa 
can  engage  in  a  delight- 
ful and  fascinating  oecnpation  in  your 
own  home,  that  willnot  interfere  with  your 
other  duties  and  assure  you  big  profits.  I 

Fromise  that  you'll  be  interasted.  I  say.  and 
know  that  every  word  I  say  is  true,  that  yoa 
can  make  more  money  and  make  It  mer« 
easily  by  weaving  on  a  Ncwcnmb  AuromatiC 
Loom  than  at  any  other  kind  of  home  employ- 
ment. My  20  years'  experience  with  otiicrs  and 
their  letters  prove  what  you  can  do.  Tlie 

Newcomb  Automatic  Loom 

is  made  especially  for  home  workers.  A  simple 
movement  of  the  hand  is  all  it  requires  of  the 
operator.  No  treading— no  stooping— no  shuttle 
throwing.  No  experience  Is  necessary.  Yoa 
will  be  delighted  with  the  case  with  which  yoa 
can  make  the  finest  and  most  durable  carpets, 
rugs,  mats,  draperies  of  every  'kind,  and  even 
beautiful  portieres,  chenillecurtains,  hammocks. 

Bear  in  mind  also,  that  no  cash  outlay  for 
supplies  is  required.  Old  carpets,  sacks,  cast- 
off  clothing  ana  rags  all  famish  material  for  the 
loom.  You  can  bo  sure  when  yoa  own  a  Newcomb, 
that  you  will  have  more  than  enough  work  to 
keep  you  busy.  Many  of  oar  customers  make 
from  $25  to  JiO  a  week.   You  can  do  likewise. 

Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity.  Write  me 
today  for  my  free  catalog,  "Weaving  Wis- 
dom," which  tells  all  about  our  looms  and 
the  extremely]  reasonable  prices  on  which 
you  can  obtain  one  of  them. 

W.  B.  STARK,  Secretary 

NEWCOMB  LOOM  CO. 

421  Taylor  St.    Davsnport,  Iowa 

Read  What  This  Woman  Does 

"Made  over  11,000  yards  of  carpet  on  my  loom 
lo  spare  time  the  past  three  years,"  writes  Mrs. 

Sadie  E.  Taggart,  West  Plains. 
Mo.   "I  never  weave  a  day  that 
I  don't  make  20  yards  and  1  do  my 
own  housework .  1  weigh  only  115 
pounds— don't  tire  of  weaving. 
Loom  as  good  an  investment 
as  an  £0-acre  fann." 


Watches  for  Boys  and  Girls 

F  R  E  F      All  bovs  and  girls  desire  watchea 
1    <v  s^       — watches  that  they  can  carry  and 
that  will  tell  them  the  correct  time 
whenever  they  want  to  know. 

We  can  maJce  it  possible  for  any 
boy  or  eirl  to  get  an  excellent 
watch  without  one  cent  of  cost — 
We  have  both  boys'  watches  and 
girls'  watches.  State  which  kind 
you  want  and  we  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  get  it  free. 
Many  other  useful  and  valuable  articles  given. 
AnmicSD  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  lit 


Diamond  Point  Lock-Stitcli 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  apractical  hand-sewing  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing  of  harness,  shoes,  belts,  car- 
pets, canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  sewinit. 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  n  atural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  srrooved 
needle,1914niodeI.Extraneedlesin  hollow  handle. 
No  springs  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it; 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  P?'"' 
dles,straight  and  curved  anddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID 
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Britz  Of  Headquarters 

A   Continued   Story  by  Marcin  Barber 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDIN'j  CHAPTERS— While  at  the  opera,  the  diamond  collar  about 
the  throat  of  Mrs.  Mirsiorer,  a  young  a.id  beaudful  widow,  suddenly  burst.  A  guest  steps  on 
the  finest  gem,  the  Mtaharanee,  ?nd  it  crumbles  to  dust.  Reaching  home,  she  calls  in  a  jewel 
expert,  who  declares  all  the  supposed  diamonds  to  be  paste.  Mr.  Sands  summons  detectives, 
who  fine  a  genuine  diamond  in  the  room  of  Miss  Elinor  Holcomb,  secretary  to  Mrs.  Missioner. 
She  cannot  explain  and  is  taken  into  custody.  Meanwhile  Ali,  a  Hindu  servant,  goes  to  report 
to  his  real  master,  a  Swami,  who  censures  him  for  not  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
Maharanee  himself,  as  he  was  expected  ti  do.  Lieutenant  Britz  comes  into  the  case  and  learns 
that  the  Maharanee  was  originally  stolen  from  a  Temple  in  India,  and  that  the  Native  Govern- 
ment had  tried  to  recover  it.  Britz  also  learns  that  imitations  of  the  Missioner  diamonds  had 
been  made  in  Paris  from  drawings  which  were  delivered  the  jeweler  by  a  young  woman  giving 
the  name  of  Ekanor  Holcomb. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

On  a  warm  January  afternoon  Britz  entered 
the  Forrest  Theater.  He  was  looking  for  some- 
one. 

Dorothy  gathered  her  wrap,  glasses  and  pro- 
gram quickly  and  followed  the  usher  to  the 
back  of  the  theater. 

"You  wished  to  see  me?"  inquired  Dorothy. 

"I  took  the  liberty.  Miss  March,"  he  said 
pleasantly,  "because  1  saw  you  across  the  or- 
chestra and  1  need  a  short  course  in  social 
knowledge." 

"If  there's  anything  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
Britz,  I'll  be  glad  to  do  so,"  Dorothy  volun- 
teered. "Especially  if  it  will  help  you  to  find 
Mrs.  Missioner's  diamonds." 

"I'm  not  sure  it  will,"  said  Britz.  'It  may, 
however,  save  me  from  seeking  them  in  the 
wrong  place,  Miss  March."  ^    ,    ,  , 

"To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  don  t  know 
exactly  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  nor  how  to 
ask  it,  but  I  have  an  idea  you  can  help  me, 
and   I'm  sure  you  will   for   Mrs.  Missioner's 

^"\Vell,  Miss  March,  I  was  about  to  say  that 
from  all  I  understand,  the  society  of  men  of 
today  are  not  as  accomplished,  even  if  they  are 
as  talented,  as  the  beaux  of  good  '  'ueen  Vic- 
toria's girlhood.  Come,  now,  I'd  be  willing  to 
bet  a  box  of  bonbons  you  don't  know  half  a 
dozen    men    who    can    draw    anything  except 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do."  she  cried,  gayly.  Then, 
meditatively,  "half  a  dozen,  you  say?  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Britz,  1  think  you  win. 

"You   don't   know   as   many  as  six?  Britz 
inquired,   as  if  the  fate  of  empires  hung  on 
his  winning  the  wager  that  as  yet  was  only  a 
sis.    "It's  humiliating,  isn  t  it?    she  said 


hypothesis. 

naively,  'nut  i  con  i.  * ucic  .i.t 
though— Teddy  Loriraer  and  Mr.  Griswold,  and 
that  queer  little  Frenchman,  Anatole — Anatole 
— oh,  you  know  whom  1  mean?" 

".■\natole  Daubigny?"  . 

"Yes;    he  draws  the  funniest,   dearest  little 

*^°^And  his  monkeys.  Miss  March.  Don't  for- 
get his  monkeys."  .  . 

"Aren't  they  simply — simply  ravishing?  the 
girl  returned.  "And  have  you  seen  his  newest 
satire  on  the  Newport  set— a  lot ,  of  apes  and 
baboons  and  chimpanzees  in  evening  dress  sit- 
ting at  the  table  with  several  men  and  women  .- 
'A  Family  Reunion,'  he  calls  it." 

"Bui  Mr.  Britz,"  she  cried,  "there  was  some- 
thing you  wished  to  ask  me— something  that 
was  to  help  you  find  the  diamonds? 

"Some  other  time.  Miss  March,  thank  you. 
said  Britz,  smiling.  "I  won't  detain  you  now. 
Perhaps  we'll  meet  at  another  matinee  soon, 
with  a  longer  intermission  between  the  acts. 
Delighted  to  have  made  your  acquaintance.  Miss 
March.  I  know  you're  in  a  hurry  to  get  back 
to  your  seat.  Good  afternoon.  Miss  March, 
and' thank  you  so  much,"  , 

She  had  given  him  the  first  Missioner  clew 
of  the  week.  For  davs  he  had  sought  to  learn 
who  among  Mrs.  Missioner's  intimates  was  artist 
enough  to  make  such  delicate  draughts  of  the 
diamonds  as  would  be  required  by  an  _  artificer 
for  the  manufacture  of  imitations.  His  veiled 
interrogation  of  the  society  girl  bad  brought 
forth  the  fact  that  Curtis  Griswold  could  sketch . 
that  the  clubman  was  sufficiently  master  ot 
his  pencil  to  have  his.  skill  pretty  generally 
known  among  his  acquaintances.  Lorimer  and 
Daubigny,  the  other  society  artists  she  had  men- 
tioned; were  not,  he  knew,  in  Mrs.  Missioner  s 

"^"it'was  necessary  to  obtain  tangible  evidence 
of  Griswold's  ability  as  a  draughtsman.  How 
to  do  so  without  alarming  the  clubman  was  the 
present   problem.  »  »»,.  ^r.^ 

A  dark  blue  limousine  standing  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Forty-fourth  Street  caught  his  atten- 
tion. For  a  moment  he  studied  it  as  he 
slackened  his  pace.  Then  he  stopped  short, 
retraced  his  steps,  crossed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  avenue  and.  through  the  windows  of  a 
waiting  cab,  trained  his  gaze  on  Sherry  s  fash- 
ionable restaurant,  in  front  of  which  the  costly 
automobile  stood.  Dimly,  through  the  curtains, 
he  saw  the  figures  of  those  lingering  over  after- 
noon tea,  with  a  few  early  diners.  He  could 
pot  distinguish  their  faces,  but  something  m 
the  bearing  of  a  woman  at  the  first  window 
held  his  glance.  Then  a  waiter,  moving  silently 
about  the  table,  chanced  to  part  the  curtains 
with  his  elbow  and  in  the  momentary  gap  be- 
tween the  folds  of  film  Britz  saw  clearly  the 
blond  beauty  of  Mrs.  Missioner  and  the  clear- 
cut  features  of  Curtis  Griswold. 

"Home,"  said  Mrs.  Missioner  to  her  chauf- 
feur Britz  could  not  hear  the  word,  but  he 
read  it  from  her  lips.  He  saw  the  widow  step 
into  her  limousine,  saw  Sands  and  Griswold 
follow,  saw  the  chauffeur  throw  his  clutch  saw 
the  big  car  glide  swiftly  south  to  wheel  for  a 
northward  trip  along  the  avenue.  Before  the 
automobile    reached   a   turning   point   the  de- 


tective sprang  into  the  cab,  whispered  an  ad 
dress  to  the  driver  and  added  in  a  low  tone: 
"Double  your  fare  for  speed."  All  the  way  up 
the  avenue  the  race  continued,  Britz  well  in 
the  lead. 

CHAPTER  X. 
"You  at  least  can  stop  for  a  minute  of  gos- 
sip," said  Mrs.  Missioner  over  her  shoulder  a; 
she    preceded    Sands    and    Griswold    into  her 
library. 

She  stopped  in  the  act  of  throwing  off  her 
furs  and  stood  gazing  at  the  middle  of  the 
room.  There,  absorbed  in  his  task,  at  ease 
in  a  big  chair  before  the  crackling  grate,  sat 
Detective  Lieutenant  Britz.  Pad  in  one  hand 
pencil  in  the  other,  he  was  sketching  busily. 
From  his  frequent  glances  at  the  end  of  the 
room  that  held  the  big  safe  it  was  evident  he 
was  making  a  drawing  of  it.  He  arose  in- 
stantly and  bowed  to  Mrs.  Missioner,  following 
that  with  a  short  nod  to  the  men  behind  her. 

"I  told  your  man  to  let  me  come  in,  madam, 
because  I  had  no  time  to  spare,"  he  said. 

"I  want  a  plan  of  the  room,"  said  Britz  al 
length.  "A  sketch  of  the  safe,  too.  One  of 
my  men  was  to  have  made  draughts  for  me 
but  I  had  to  send  him  out  of  town  at  short 
notice  on  another  end  of  the  case.  So,"  and 
he  smiled  slowly  at  his  poor  workmanship,  "I'lr 
doing  the  best  I  can." 

"May  I  see  what  you  have  drawn?"  askec 
Mrs.  Missioner,  pleasantly.  "Oh,  Mr.  Hritz,' 
she  laughed,  holding  the  paper  at  arm's  length 
"I'm  afraid  you'll  never  make  an  artist  1 
hope,"  she  added  hastily,  "you  have  no  pro 
fessional  pride  on  that  point?" 

"None  whatever,"  returned  the  detective.  H( 
liked  a  woman  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  thert 
was  something  about  Mrs.  Missioner  that  ap 
pealed  to  him  anyway.  "I  told  you  I  was  merelj 
a  substitute." 

Sands,  towering  above  the  widow  on  th< 
hearth  rug,  shot  a  single,  indifferent  look  ai 
the  drawing.  Griswold's  glance  brushed  it  care 
lessly,  but  the  widow's  interest  in  it  was  cchoec 
by  him  in  so  far  that  he  took  the  diagrarr 
from  her  and  examined  it  for  a  few  seconds 
Then,  with  a  short,  harsh  laugh,  he  half  turnec 
to  Britz,  alternately  bending  and  straightenin; 
the  paper  in  his  fingers. 

"Ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  perspective 
detective?"  he  asked,  condescendinglv.  Brit; 
overlooked  the  air  of  superiority.  He  shool 
his  head  thoughtfully.  There  was  inquiry  it 
his  eves  as  he  waited  for  Griswold's  next  words 
"You'd  starve  to  death  in  a  studio." 

A  crisp  little  laugh  from  Britz  was  the  pnl; 
reply.  He  crossed  the  floor  and  made  a  micro 
scopic  examination  of  the  safe.  Then  he  circle( 
the  room,  tapping  the  walls  again,  moving,  piece 
of  furniture  to  look  behind  them,  turning  ui 
corners  of  the  rug  and  gazing  reflectively  at  _th 
ceiling.  Ali,  the  Indian  servant,  appeared  noise 
lessly  at  the  door,  started  slightlv  at  sight  o 
the  detective  and  vanished  as  silently.  Brit 
the  detective  and  vanished  as  silently. 

AH  that  time  Curtis  Griswold,  having  rippei 
off  the  sheet  on  which  Britz  had  drawn  the.  rud' 
diagram,  was  sketching  idly  as  he  talked  in  ai 
undertone  to  the  widow.  .  ^ 

"I  see  you  are  an  artist,  Mr.  Griswold,'  re 
marked  the  sleuth,  his  eyes  on  the  paper  unde 
the  clubman's  pencil. 

Griswold  was  genuinely  surprised.  For  tk 
first  time  he  seemed  to  become  aware  of  tti 
shape  his  idle  tracing  on  the  pad  had  taker 
In  the  course  of  his  brief  chat  with  Mrs.  Mi! 
sioner  he  had  sketched  clearly,  accurately,  artisi 
ically,  not  only  the  room,  but  the  great  saf 
at  its  farther  end — sketched  them  far  bette 
in  those  few  minutes  than  Britz  could  bav 
done  in  as  many  hours.  His  drawing,  almo; 
automatic,  showed  the  subconscious  skill  of- 
to  sav  the  least — an  excellent  amateur. 

"Why,  that's  so,"  he  sai4,  holding  up  tn 
drawing  indifferently.  His  prowess  with  th 
pencil  was  an  old  story  to  the  widow  and  n 
rival.  Griswold  tossed  the  pad  and  pencil  o 
the  table  and  resumed  his  talk  with  Mrs.  Mi 
sioner,  turning  the  coldest  of  cold  shouldc 
toward  the  sleuth.  . 

But  Britz  was  not  to  be  shouldered  asio 
so  easily.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  wido» 
winning  her  instant  attention  with  his  nr.' 
query:  .  . 

"Has  Miss  Holcomb  ever  told  you  much  aboi 
her  last  year  in  Smith?"  he  asked. 
Mrs.  Missioner's  eyebrows  arched. 
"Nothing  important  enough  to  remember.  Mi 
Britz."  she  said. 

"You  know  nothing  of  her  engagement  to 
Harvard  undergraduate,  then?"  he  persisted. 
The  widow  shook  her  head. 
"Before  her  father  lost  his  fortune,  I  mean, 
said  the  sleuth.  .  ,, 

"Neither  before  nor  after,  Mr.  Bntz,  repHe 
Mrs.  Missioner.  rising  impatiently. 

Britz  reached  for  the  pad  and  deftly  tore  o. 
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Only  $100 


and  After  Triall 

YES— the  great  New  Edison  with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your 
choice  of  allthebrand  newDiamond  Amberol  Recordswill  be  sent  you  on  free  trial  with- 
out a  penny  down.  The  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  very  very  much  less  than  the  price 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered-a  rock-bottom  offer  direct  from  us. 

Mr.  Edison's  Own  Edison  Phonograph 

Amon7all  his  wonderful  inventions  his  phonograph  is  Mr.  Edison's  pet  and  hobby. 
He  worked  for  years  striving  to  produce  the  most  perfect  phonograph.  At  last  tie  has 
produced  this  new  model,  and  now  it  will  be  sent  to  you  on  a  startling  offer.  Read: 

Rock-Bottom  Direct^Of f er  Entertain  Your  Friends 


If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument, 
send  us  only  $1.00  after  the  free  trial.  Pay  the  balance  on  the 
easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  i 
Think  of  it — a  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to 
get  this  brand  new  style  outfit — the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer, 
the  musical  quality — the  same  Diamond  Amberol  Records- 
all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest  price  outfits— yes,  the  great- 
est value  for  $1.00  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms. 
Convince  yourself — af  ree  trial  first !  No  money  down  no  C.  O.  D. , 
not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  the  instrument 
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Hear  all  the  latest  up-to-date  song  hits  of  the  big 
cities.  Laugh  until  the  tears  stream  down  your  face 
from  laughing  at  the  funniest  of  minstrel  shows. 
Entertain  your  family  and  your 

friends  with  everything  from    >     To  F.  K.  Babson 


Odr  New  Edison  Catalog,  Sent  FREE 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  a  letter  (or  just  the  /  Name 
coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligation  in  asking  for  the  catalog  * 
Get  this  o^er— while  this  offer  lasts.  Fill  out  coupon  today— now. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 


>^        ,   V-v  '   EdUonPhonogrripli Di»tributor» 

Orand  Upera  to  Comic    ^  3719  Edison  Bik.,chicago 

^    Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 
^    your  New  Edison  Catalog  and 
^    full  particulars  of  your  free 
^  trial  offer  on  the  new  model 
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Vaudeville — then  if  you 
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WE  want  more  subscribers  and  have  g 
made  up  a  list  of  over  one  hundred  g 
of  the  finest  prizes  ever  offered,  g 
3  These  we  intend  to  give  to  Boys  and  Girls.  = 
=  Write  us.  We  will  make  you  one  of  our  g 
club-raisers  and  tell  you  how  easy  it  will  g 
be  to  get  any  of  these  premiums  that  boys  = 
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□  Camera  □  Rifia  m 

□  Cold  Ring  □  Air  RIIU  M 
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□  Ladle*' Watch  □  Men's  Watch  = 

□  Vanity  Cass  □  Fishing  Outfit  ^ 
j       □  Cold  Bracalal    □  Electric  Flashlight  M 
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GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

Gleaeon'g  Home  Book  a  large 
handsome  book  of  400  pages, 
printed  on  pare  white  paper 
in  large  clear  type,  bound  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  1S6 
full  plates  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
bookever  published. produced 
onder  the  direction  of  the 
United  Statee  Govemment 
Veterinary  surgeooB.  In  this 
book  Prof.  Oleason  hap  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, Education,  Teaching 
Tricks.  How  to  Buy,  FeedicK. 
Breeding,  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing, How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness. Care,  complete  Instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
—  and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 

Ihe  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  the  AnimaU  Thison© 
partalone  isworth  many  times  the  valu»  of  the  book  and 
otIU  s»re  horse  owners  hundreds  of  dollars.  eTeryjear. 
^  GleasoD*8  Horse  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 

\/"  ■  paid  for  two  1-year  subscrlptlont  at  26o 

each  or  one  £-year  subscription  at  50o.  Kew  or  renewal 
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SAVE  YOUR  COPIES  OF 

American  Farming 
Improved  Emerson  Binder 

FREE 

Bver;  ianu  of  Americu 
FuniblBjiwt  chock  (uU 
of  vakisbla  mformatioi) 
that  yoa  will  want  to  keep 
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In  handy  to  you  later. 
Keep  the  Issues  to- 
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We  Will  Send  You  a  Binder 
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binders  are  substan- 
tially made  of  the  best 
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ing on  the  front  In  gold  letters.  They  are 
specially  made,  and  each  Issuecan  be  added 
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your  paper  In  nice,  neat  condition,  readyf  orreference. 
CpCC  We  send  one  of  these  splendid  binders  free  and  post- 
I  IlLCpaid  for  2  three-year  gubscrlptions  at  60o  each,  or 
for  1  six-year  subscription  at  «1.00.     New  or  renewal 
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POULTRY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

Illustrates  and  gives  prlcee  of  45  varletiei 
1  and  and  water  fowls  and  eggs.  This  book 
Bhould  be  In  the  hands  of  every  person 
interested  in  poultry  for  profit.  Address 
S.  A.  HUMMEL,  Box  S6,  FREIPORT,  ILL. 


Stem  wind  and  set  watch,  tuarantea^ 


Pat  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 
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American  Farming 

This  pretty  boudoir  eap  for  em- 
broidery  is  stamped  on  white 
Uwn.  With  a  finishing  touch  of 
lace  dimmed  edge  and  knots  of 
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Thlfl  book  tells  what,  vhen  and  how  to  feed, 
how  to  select  brood  bows,  how  to  breed  them 
and  how  to  handle  and  care  for  the  litters.  A 
practical  book  by  K.  L.  Hill,  compiled  from 
Lib  own  and  the  experience  of  other  expert 
breeders,  combining  Bcientifio  f>ractlce  with 
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fuage,  fully  indexed,  with  illustrations  of  all 
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A  Regular  Encyclopedia  on 
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be  without  this  book.  Appreciated  by  the  be- 
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the  top  sheet  and  inclosed  it  in  his  fingers.  As 
the  widow  started  to  speak,'  and  entirely  unob- 
served by  Griswold  or  Sands,  tbe  detective 
slipped  that  agile  hand  into  his  pockeL  When 
the  hand  came  out  it  was  empty. 

'"That  being  the  case,"  said  Britz,  briskly 
'there  is  nothing  more  to  say.  With  your  per- 
mission I  will  send  a  draughtsman  to  make  pUns 
of  the  room  and  diagrams  of  the  sate."  He 
hesitated.  '"1  suppose  these  little  art  gems  of 
mine,'  he  resumd  with  a  dry  smile,  '"may  as 
well  meet  the  fate  they  deserve."  With  a 
quick  movement  he  threw  all  the  sheets  of  paper 
on  the  table  and  the  pad  as  well  into  the  heart 
of  the  tire. 

"Guess  I'll  say  "Good  afternoon,'  "  and  with 
a  bow  to  Mrs.  Missioner  and  the  coolest  of 
nods  to  the  men,  he  left  the  room. 

Was  he  mistaken,  Britz  asked  himself  as  he 
walked  quickly  along  the  passage  or  did  he  see 
a  pair  of  eyes  beneath  a  towering  turban  peer 
at  him  from  the  corner  of  a  cross  corridor? 
He  made  a  mental  note  to  have  the  Hindoo 
servant  watched  more  closely. 

On  the  whole  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
his  day's  work.  From  little  Miss  March  he 
had  learned  that  Griswold  was  a  draughtsman, 
and  from  Griswold  himself  he  had  tangible' 
proof  of  that  fact  in  the  shape  of  the  tiny 
sheet  of  paper  from  the  scratch  pad.  Yes,  it 
was  beyond  question  that  the  hand  which  in 
idleness  had  traced  that  plan  of  the  Missioner 
library  was  able,  with  care,  to  make  a  precise 
drawing  of  the  Missioner  diamonds,  even  of  the 
great  Maharanee.  On  that  count  Griswold  was 
convicted  by  his  own  hand. 

The  detective  flung  himself  on  a  bench  and 
pondered  the  day's  developments  until  the  first 
ting  of  his  Jurgensen,  the  gift  of  a  grateful 
captain  of  industry,  told  him  it  was  long  past 
his  dinner  hour.  Then  he  arose,  lighted  a 
cigar,  broke  the  match  meditatively  into  a  dozen 
bits  and  once  more  took  up  his  southward  stride. 
On  two  points  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  'The 
first  was  that,  since  GrisWold's  delicately  manip- 
ulated crayon  had  drawn  him  far  enough  into 
the  case  to  be  a  possible  factor,  he  would  have 
the  clubman  trailed  more  thoroughly  than  had 
been  done  thus  far;  he  would  set  Merritt,  tire- 
less tracker,  at  Griswold's  heels.  The  lieuten- 
ant's second  decision  came  from  that  real  or 
fancied  glimpse  of  the  turbaned  head  flicking 
around  the  corner  of  the  passage.  He  would 
make  a  little  visit  to  the  home  of  the  mysterious 
Oriental  who  had  called  Mrs.  Missioner's  atten- 
tion to  the  falsity  of  the  supposed  Maharanee 
diamond  she  wore  in  the  opera  box  and — he 
would  not  go  as  Britz,  of  Headquarters. 

He  stopped  under  the  low-hanging  bough  of  a 
great  oak  tree  to  get  a  better  light.  As  he 
was  about  to  strike  a  match  his  use  for  that 
particular  cigar  suddenly  ceased,  for,  gripping, 
clinging,  strangling,  something  soft  and  silky 
was  drawn  tightly  about  his  neck,  his  elbows 
were  jammed  against  his  sides,  his  knees  were 
squeezed  together  so  closely  he  could  not  take 
a  step,  and  in  another  minute,  he  found  him- 
self bound,  gagged,  _  helpless,  wjth  three  men 
sitting  on  him,  bowlin({  rapidly  in  a  cab  along 
the  park  drive  in  a  direction  which,  owing  to 
the  swirling  excitement  of  the  last  sixty  seconds, 
he  could  not  ascertain.  All  he  knew  was  that 
he  was  a  captive;  that  he  had  been  seized  in 
a  way  unusual  to  city  highwaymen,  and  that 
for  the  present  a  struggle  for  release  would  he 
simply  a  useless — perhaps  worse  than  useless — 
expenditure  of  his  strength. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Once  he  realized  the  futility  of  resistance, 
Britz  busied  himself  with  efforts  to  get  a  line 
on  his  direction.  A  small  strip  of  silk,  rolled 
into  a  ball,  had  been  thrust  between  his  teeth, 
gagging  him.  His  wrists  and  ankles  were  hound 
with  similar  scarves.    He  was  helpless. 

The  carriage  sped  on,  its  swaying  increasing 
as  the  driver  evidently  urged  his  horses  to  a 
faster  pace. 

_  In  the  faint  light  that  flashed  from  time  to 
time  through  the  windows  of  the  brougham 
Britz  saw  that  all  three  of  his  captors  were 
dark  of  feature  and  lithe  of  form.  One  mo- 
ment he  was  convinced  there  was  something 
foreign  in  the  appearance  of  the  men.  He  had 
seen  recently,  be  thought,  a  face  that  would 
resemble  those  bending  above  him.  As  he  was 
striving  to  recall  it,  a  fourth  scarf  was  passed 
about  his  eyes  and  knotted  behind  his  head.  If 
the  three  intended  to  kill  him,  they  would  not 
care  how  closely  he  scanned  their  features.  _ 

"Every  little  helps,"  thought  Britz,  twisting 
to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible.  "I 
may  be  close  to  something  worth  while."  Some- 
thing told  him  it  was  urgent  that  he  have  his 
little  chat  with  the  Oriental  of  the  opera  box. 
The  more  he  thought  about  that  mysterious  in- 
dividual, the  more  eager  he  became  to  talk  with 
him  about  diamonds  in  particular. 

A  slight  jolt  told  the  detective  the  carriage 
bad  turned  out  of  the  park  and  was  crossing 
Central  Park  West.  One,  two,  three  blocks  the 
brougham  sped  westward.  He  continued  count- 
ing the  blocks  until,  wheeling  sharply  to  the 
right,  the  horses  headed  north. 

"The  Drivel"  Britz  told  himself. 

It  was  at  that  point  Britz  made  his  first  mis- 
take. The  latch  of  the  left  door  was  jarred 
loose  and  the  detective  felt  the  door  give 
slightly.  There  was  not  a  moment  _  to  spare 
With  a  powerful  contortion  of  his  wiry  frame, 
he  threw  himself  against  the  door. 

The  detective  omitted  from  his  reckoning  the 
astuteness  and  readiness  of  his  captors.  He  was 
shocked  mentally  as  well  as  physically  when  his 
fall  was  stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  the  back  of 
his  head  struck  with  cruel  force  against  the 
carriage  step.  Just  for  a  second's  flight,  he  iMt 
consciousness.     When  his  senses  returned,  he| 
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was  in  the  same  position— head  dangling,  back 
bent  painfully  over  the  steel-shod  threshold  of 
Ihe  carriage  floor,  legs  inside,  gripped  in  a  hold 
not  all  his  struggles  could  break.  He  tried  to 
call  for  help,  but  the  cry  was  smothered  in  his 

""xhen  began  a  strange  struggle.  The  «"en  in 
the  cab  strove  to  pull  him  inside;  he  battled 
against  their  efforts.  His  fingers  were  twined 
tichtly  aboi't  the  step  rods.  Britz  clutched  them 
with  an  iron  resolve  not  to  be  drawn  into  the 
brougham  again.        .    .    ,     ,    ,         ..i.     j  i 

Lean  hards  stretched  forth  from  the  dark 
interior  and  caught  him  about  the  middle.  Other 
hands  seized  his  legs,  while  the  pair  clutching 
his  ankle  tightened  their  grasp.  By  now  the 
carriage  was  rolling  and  pitching  like  a  seagoing 
tug.  The  very  fury  of  the  battle  made  for 
his  safety.  .  j    r  <.t. 

Abrupt  as  its  beginning  was  the  end  ot  the 
struggle  Suddenly,  the  sleuth  felt  a  frightful 
burning  pain  in  the  back  of  his  hand.  Strive 
though  he  did  with  all  his  grit  and  strength  to 
retain  his  grip,  his  fingers  opened  against  his 
will  and  Britz  knew  a  powerful  acid  had  been 
sprinkled  on  his  hands.  Then,  by  the  united 
strength  of  the  three  inside,  he  was  jerked  up- 
ward and  dragged  with  a  single  tug  into  the 
carriage.    The  door  was  slammed. 

"What's  wrong  here?"  asked  a  voice  at  the 
window.    ,  .  «T  » 

"Hallo,  Rafferty,"  said  the  driver.  Just  a 
bunch  of  drunks  I'm  taking  to  their  little  white 
cots,"  he  added.  .  .    ,  ■    ^  ^i. 

A  patrolman  pressed  his  face  against  the  pane 
and  looked  inside.  Britz  was  under  their  feet, 
well  out  of  the  policeman's  range. 

"They're  sure  a  fine  lot  of  rummies!  ex- 
claimed the  bluecoat.  "The  sooner  they  hit  the 
hay,  the  better.  On  your  way!  And  the 
brougham  resumed  its  journey  with  Detective- 
Lieutenant  Britz  raging  in  enforced  silence. 

It  was  just  about  then  that  Britz  made  his 
second  mistake.  He  breathed  too  deeply.  "The 
air  near  the  floor  was  cool  and  refreshing,  but 
Britz,  in  cooler  moments,  would  have  observed 
that  air  was  not  always  an  unmixed  blessing. 
In  this  instance,  the  air  Britz  breathed  was 
mixed  with  a  subtle  something  that  gradually 
stole  his  senses  and  left  him  an  inert  heap  un- 
der the  feet  of  his  captors. 

The  stoppage  of  the  carriage,  the  lifting  from 
its  floor,  the  carrying  of  his  limp  form  up  dark- 
ened stairs  in  dead  silence  to  a  room  at  the  re- 
mote end  of  a  suite  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
were  things  Britz  for  many  a  long  day  could 
only  guess.        ^^^^^^^  XII. 

When  Britz  groped  out  of  the  soundest  sleep 
he  had  known,  it  was  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
his  whereabouts.  The  darkness  wrapped  him 
so  closely  it  seemed  to  clasp  him  in  a  deadly 
embrace.    He  gasped  desperately. 

Britz  needed  no  effort  to  rise  to  tell  him  he 
still  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  he  realized 
the  silken  gag  still  held  his  speech.  He  tested 
his  bonds  with  all  his  strength.  They  held  be- 
cause they  yielded.  •  .  t- 
He  began  drumming  on  the  boards  with  his 
heels.  The  hollow  thud  of  his  boot  heels  told 
him  the  room  below  was  bare,  too. 

Britz  rolled  over  on  his  face.  As  his  hand? 
were  tied  behind  his  back,  he  had  little  leverage 
by  which  to  lift  himself.  Again  and  again  he 
made  the  attempt.  At  last,  with  a  mighty 
heave,  he  raised  himself  by  a  catapult  movement 
and  sat  back  on  his  heels.  It  was  a  harder  task 
to  get  on  his  feet.  Slowly,  carefully,  he  worked 
his  way  on  his  knees  to  the  wall,  set  his  shoulder 
aeainst  the  wall,  threw  all  his  force  into  a  single, 
vigorous  push,  and  stood  erect.  He  tried  to 
step  away  from  the  wall,  oblivious  to  the  scarf 
that  bound  his  ankles,  and  pitched  forward 
heavily.  He  did  not  fall  to  the  floor,  however, 
for  something  sharp  and  hard  stopped  hini.  He 
found  himself  wedged  between  a  metallic  frame- 
work and  the  wall.  A  venomous  hiss  and  the 
contact  of  his  bound  hands  with  hot  metal  told 
him  he  had  fallen  on  a  steam  radiator  and  had 
broken  the  little  safety  valve.  He  kicked  and 
struggled  furiously,  the  hiss  of  the  steam  con- 
stantly growing  louder,  and  bent  forward  until 
his  face  was  scalded  by  the  rushing  steam 
The  pain  of  that  mishap  aided  him,  for  the  in 
voluntary  recoil  caused  a  final  effort  and  sent 
him  staggering  in  a  series  qf  two-footed  hops 
along  the  wall. 

Britz  began  another  series  of  vigorous  at 
tempts  to  break  the  silken  scarves.  He  strained 
alternately  at  wrist  and  ankles.  But  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose.  Suddenly  a  thought.  _  That 
which  imperiled  his  life  should  give  him  his 
liberty.  He  sidled  along  the  wall  until  he  stood 
beside  the  radiator.  Pressing  against  the  edge 
of  the  metal  the  scarf  that  held  his  hands,  he 
began  swinging  himself  from  side  to  side.  The 
corrugated  edge  of  the  ornamental  ironwork 
served  as  a  saw,  and  the  metallic  edge  gnawed 
its  way  through  the  silk. 

His  h!inds  were  free!  Lieutenant  Britz  loosed 
the  scarf  about  his  ankles,  snatched  the  gag 
from  his  mouth,  strode  to  the  window  and  flung 
up  the  sash.  He  gripped  the  sill  and  leaned 
far  out.  There  was  a  fire  escape  on  the  floor 
whence  he  looked  out — but  it  did  not  run  to 
the  window  at  which  he  stood.  However,  it 
did  not  tax  his  agility  greatly  to  reach  the  bal- 
cony and  swing  himself  over  the  ladder  rail. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  minute  or  two  to  run 
down  the  easy  steps  to  the  first  floor  above  the 
street  and,  from  that  point,  he  had  only  a  short 
drop  to  the  sidewalk.  He  quickened  his  pace 
until  he  came  to  a  cab-stand.  He  gave  a  chauf- 
feur the  number  of  the  Swami's  house  and 
jumped  into  a  taxicab.  (To  be  continved) 
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Now  Ready  for  Mailing 

This  beautiful  art  calendar  for  1916  is  reproduced  in  12  delicately  bleiided 
colors  from  the  original  painting  by  HAROLD  GREGSON  the  famous  New 
YORK  artist.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  only  a  faint  impression  ot 
the  rare  beauty  and  exquisite  coloring  of  the  original  The  gown  is  a  deep 
rich  purple  almost  impossible  to  describe  and  the 
^  subject  and  the  color  scheme  is  a  work  of  art 
which  will  adorn  any  home. 

THE  PANEL  MEASURES  36  INCHES  LONG 
BY  7  INCHES  WIDE.  It  has  absolutely  no  adver- 
tising on  the  front,  the  calendar  being  printed  on  the 
back.  This  beautiful  panel  is  a  wonderful  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  painting.  Framed  or  unframed  it 
makes  a  picture  to  be  proud  of  and  one  you  will  enjoy 
for  years.  • 

This  Art  Calendar  Free 
With  Any  of  These  Extraordinary  Clubbing  Offers 

Bv  special  arrangements  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  ex- 
ceDtionally  low  rates  on  a  few  of  the  best  standard  magazines  and 
are  able  to  offer  our  readers  the  following  special  clubbing  bargains 
at  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  regular  subscription  price. 
Tti  addition  to  the  splendid  bargains  listed  below  you  will 
Jecefve  the  BEAUTIFUL  1916  ART  PANEL  CAENDAR.  FREE, 
if  you  order  right  now. 


Offer  No.  1 

American  Farming, 
1  yr  *0.26 

With  1916  Art  Calendar 


Both 
for 

25c 


Offer  No.  3 

American  Farming, 

1  yr  $0.26 

With  1916  Art  Calendar 
Woman's  World,  1  yr.  .35 
The  Household,  1  yr.  .25 


Offer  No.  5 

American  Farming, 

1  yr  $0.26  f 

With  1916  Art  Calendar 
McCall's  Magazine,  lyr.  .60  k 
Today's  Magaiine,  1  yr.  .60  J 


Offer  No.  2 

American  Farming, 

1  yr  $0.26 

With  1916  Art  Calendar 

McCall's  Magajiine,  1  yr.  .60 


All 
for 
50c 


Offer  No.  4 

American  Farming,  ) 

1  yr  $0.25  f 

Withl916ArtCalendar  > 
Woman's  World,  1  yr.  .351 
McCall's  MagBzine, lyr.  .60; 


All 

for 
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Offer  No.  6 

American  Farming,  ) 

1  yr  $0.25  ( 

With  1916  Art  Calendar  > 
Modern  Priscilla,  1  yr.  1.00 1 
The  Housewife,  1  yr.      .60 ; 


All 
tor 
$1.00 


Offer  No.  7 

American  Farming, 

lyr  $0.25  I 

With  1916  Art  Calendar 
Modern  Priscilla,  1  yr.    1.00  j 
McCall's  Magazine,  1  yr.  .60 1 
(Free  Pattern) 


Offer  No.  8 

American  Farming,  \ 

1  yr  $0.25) 

With  1916  Art  Calendar  / 
McCall's  Magazine,  1  yr  .501 
Today's  Magazine,  1  yr.  .60/ 
Woman's  World,  1  yr.  .35v 
Peoples  Popular  1 
Monthly,  1  yr   .26' 


All 
for 
$1.00 


t   c        •  1  r^rr         To  our  long  term  subscribers  and  others  who  want  a 

A  bPeCiai  Urrer:  copy,  we  wiU  send  theArtPanel  for  10  cents  m  coin  or  stamps 
Sin  preferred),  to  cover  wrapping  and  maUing.  Send  your  order  early.    Our  supply  is  limited. 
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TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 


The  Resurrection  Plant 

McDtliMied  ia  th*  Bittle  ac  "Kosc  of  Jericho" 


TheM  rare  and  ourion*  pUnt* 
grow  and  rtay  green  bj  placing 
them  in  water;  will  alio  grow  tm 
light  drained  soil.  When  takes  oot 
of  water  they  dry  and  oarl  u  p 
go  to  aleop.  Thej  will  keep  in  thl» 
■tate  for  years  and  reawaken  axrfcf 
ly  upon  being  put  into  water.  It  • 
an  fnterestisg  and  pretty  nona* 
plant;  grows  in  water  If  not  alloweO 
to  freeze.  To  grow  It.  aimply  plaM 
the  whole  plant  In  water;  It  wUl 
open  op  and  begin  to  grow  In  abomi 
twenty  minutes;  after  that  alm-siy 
keep  the  roots  in  water,  obang*  tko 
wat«r  orerj  f  oar  or  Oto  dayi.  f 


i|B  Dry  «i9tv  w  w.wv^ 
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HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W  Twenty-Third  St  and  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
The  FlTCprMtf  Hotel  •(  Now  York 

EOROPKAN  PUN  ALl  OUTSIDB  ROOMS 

$00  Roona 

BOOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
II  00  ud  I1J50  Two  Persons.  $2.00  ud  |J.M 

ROOM  WITH  PBIVATB  BATH 
One  Penon,  $2.00  Two  Person..  $8.00 

BCITKS-PAELOR,  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 
$3.00  ind  Vv 

Three  minntei  from  Penniylvani*  Stotion,  tea  minntei 
from  Grand  Central  Stotion.    Withm  ronvemmt  wUmg 
dietonoe  of  shopping  and  theatre  dietriete.    Neorert  boUl 
to  the  iteomihip  piete  and  to  the  railway  termintle. 
Rsitaotant  a  la  carte  and  table  d'hote 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
New  colored  map  of  New  York  sent  free. 


ROPP'S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  an  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  a.ny 
price;  weight  and  price  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag- 
ons, bios,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  '^^'^  useful  book 
^  given  free  for  one 

new  or  renewal  yearly  eub- 
scription  at  25  cents. 
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Greatest 

Cream  Separator  Offer 


The  Melotte — the  wonderful  Melotte — the 

great  Belgian  Cream  Separator — the  prize  winner 
all  over  Europe — now  shipped  anywhere  in  the  U.  S, 

— and  on  the  most  sweeping  introductory  offer.  The  best 
of  all  separators  in  Europe  or  America — yours  on  this  Rock- 
Bottom  free  trial  offer — at  the  same  price  you  would  have  to 
pay  in  Belgium.  Send  coupon  for  great  special  offer — today. 


ImporUd 
JHrert  from 
Belgium 


Wonderful  Record 

Haifa  million  Melottcs  are  in  daily  use  all 
over  the  world.  The  Melotte  has  won  over  180 
International  prizes.  One  machine  has  been 
running  in  the  factory  at  Remicourt,  Belgium, 
the  equivalent  of  54  years  of  actual  work  with- 
out appreciable  wear.  Think  of  it! 

The  reasons  for  its  soperiority  are  plain.  The 
Melotte  bowl  han^  down  from  a  single  perfect  bear- 
ma  and  spins  like  a  top.  It  will  continue  spinning  for 
half  an  hour  after  vou  stop  turning  the  crank  unless 
you  apply  the  brate.  Thi3  patented  self-balancing 
bowl  is  entirely  automatic.  Balance  is  so  perfect  that 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  vibrate  and  effect  the  skhn- 
ing  efficiency  like  other  separators.  Bowl  chamber  i a 
made  of  special  cast  iron,  porcelain  lined  with  white 
bath  tub  enamel.  The  Melotte  is  easiest  to  dean, 
sanitary,  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 


I 


Good  News  from 

Belgium! 

The  'wonderful 

Melotte  Cream  Separator  factory 
■which  is  only  four  miles  from 
Lieg-e  and  which  has  not  been 
injured  in  the  war,  is  now  again  able  to  export 
to  the  United  States.    Every  possible  conces- 
sion is  made  to  American  farmers.   You  get  the  rock- 
bottom  price,  the  same  price  that  the  Melotte  factory 
has  charged  direct  on  its  own  shipments  in  Europe, 
plus  only  the  ocean  freight  of  $1.75. 
Ra^^*  We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these 
•i^^r      Belgian  separators  wc  can  Bct.  Two  ship- 
ments have  arrived.    Write  at  ouce  for  Booklet 
explaining  our  great  offer. 


World's 
Grand 
Prize 
Winner 


Free  Duty— Save  $15 

The  high  tariff  has  been  cut  right  off— the  great  Melotte  comes  in  ab- 
solutely free  of  duty!  You  win!  The  American  fanner  can  now  get  the  world's 
best — the  grand  prize  winner  of  all  Europe — at  a  price  $15.25  lower  than  ever  before.  The  Chicago  price  is  the  same 
price  you  would  pay  if  you  bought  the  machine  in  Belgium,  plus  only  $1.75  for  water  freight.  You  cannot  compare  any 
other  separator  to  the  Melotte  —  the  latest  and  most  improved  in  design,  construction  and  operation.  The  tariff  and 
patent  arrangements  have  kept  it  off  the  American  market.  Now  it  is  here  and  sent  to  any  responsible  farmer  oo  the 
most  liberal  free  trial  offer  ever  made.    The  Melotte  is  absolutely  guaranteed  for  IS  yean. 

Sent  Without  A  Penny  Down 
— 30  Days  Free  Trial 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  wonderful  imported  cream  separator 
in  your  own  bam  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  AVe  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to 
send  us  a  penny.  You  set  it  up— give  it  a  thorough  test  with  the  milk  from  your  own  cows— a  free  trial  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  No  C.O.D.— no  lease  or  mortgage.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Melotte,  you  can  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 

||J|#%M^|« |m#  D^wvmamJ*^  These  monthly  payments  are  so 
mUniniy   raymeilla  small  that  you  will  hardly  notice 
^^^^^^^^^^^"^^  them.   You  only  pay  out  of  your  in- 
creased profits.   You  don't  need  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when  you  can 
have  the  Melotte  right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are  paying  for  it.    In  reality 
\    you  do  not  pay  for  it  at  all — it  pays  for  itself.  We  want  to  demonstrate  and  prove 


The  Melotte 

Separator  ^ 

1  9th  St.  and  California 
Ava.,  Dept.  3719 

Chicago,  III. 


that  the  Melotte  does  pay  for  itself. 


without  any  oblleatlons  on  me. 
please  send  me  free  and  prepaid 
yonr  booklet.  "Profitable  Dairying" 
yonr  free  catalog,  also  yonr  free- 
tariff,  price-reduced  offers   on  the 
Imported  Great  Belgian  Melotte  Cream 
Separator,  and  oar  free  trial,  monthly 
payment,  no-money-down  offers. 


Valuable  Book  Sent  FREE 


Your  Name 


Address  . 


Place  your  name  on  this  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  at  once. 

^       cjllip        ^'^^  ^^^^  great  free  book,  "Profitable  Dairying"  tell- 

\^^M  ing  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairying  —  how  to  feed  and  care  for 
cattle  —  how  to  make  more  money  than  ever  before  out  of  your  cows.    This  book 
is  written  ly  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in  the  country  :    Prof.  B. 
hH.  Benkendorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis., 

 _         and   K.  L.  Hatch,  Winnebago  County  Agricultural  College,  Winneconne, 

Wis.    Does  not  contain  a  word  of  advertising. 

We  will  also  send  our  Free  Catalog,  describing  fully  the  Melotte  Self -Balancing  Bowl 

\ Cream  Separator  and  telling  all  about  the  great  Free-Duty  offer  and  extremely  liberal 


Send  coupon.    Don't  delay. 

^  The  Melotte  Separator, 


1  eth  St.  and  California 
Avenue,  Dept.  3719 


Chicago,  III. 
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^Send  Us  Onlv  35-Piece  Pure  Aluminum  Kitchen  Set^ 

  W       Shinned  for  onlv  50c  down.  An  amazing  _    ^,*f§2fSS!!>  -am^ 


Shipped  for  only  50c  down.  An  amazing 

C value.  Positively  a  record  breaking  bargain. 
Aluminum  ware  is  easy  to  keep  clean,  never 
burns  or  wears  out,  bakes  and  cooks  food  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  utensils  made.  Will 
not  scratch,  corrode,  chip  or  peel.  Will  last 
for  years.  Yours  for  only  50  cents  down  and 
_  then  75  cents  monthly.  Price  $7.60.  Guar* 
anteed  satisfactory  or  money  back. 

4>p—  DS*»^«««  One  roaster  consisting  of  10  pieces. 
0  9  rlCt^wS9  (These  10  pieces  have  dozens  of  uses— 
oKK  poaching,  custard  baking,  nee  and  cereal  cookinK.  etc.) 
One  6  quart  preserving  kettle;  one  jelly  cake  pan  (2  pieces): 
two  pie  pans;  two  bread  pans;  one  stew  pan  and  cover  (2 
pieces)-  one  lip  Btewer  (2  quarts);  one  lip  stewer  (1  quart); 
one  cake  turner:  one  coffee  strainer;  one  measuring  cup;  one 
Bait  shaker;  4-picce  FCt  consisting  of  salt,  pepper  and  tootb 
pick  holder  and  stand;  and  one  combination  funnel  (b  pieces), 
terms  only  50c  down,  then  "c  monthly.  tt^V^Q 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Ordsr  by  No.  A175.  ^  gW 
Our  pric«  only  —  


Special  Bargains! 


Hundreds  of  bargains  Truly  amazing: 
values  in  everything  for  the  home.  Get  our 
great  free  catalog.  Furnish 
your  home  complete  with  tlie 
most  elegant  furnishinRS  at 
rock-bottom  prices,  and  on 
the  easiestcredit  terms  Any- 
thing you  want  at  unheard  of 
figures.  Donotdeliiy.  When 
you  ffet  this  catalog,  just 
satisfy  yourself.  Comparo 
them  with  others  in  both 
quality  and  price.  Everything 
you  need  for  the  home  will  be 
found  in  it.  But  youmustact 
immediately  for  many  of 
the?e  extra^Bpecial  offera 
are  limited. 


Tea,  send  only  60c  and 
we  will  ship  you  thia 
'  Colonial  Solid  Comfort 
'  Fireside  Rocker.  Luxur- 
iously apholfltered  in  Black 
fVlmmn  leather.  Steel  coil  aprinr  coDBtruc- 
H^n  Thickly  padd«d  •eat  and  back.  Worth 
%8S0  special  »ale  price  S6.8U.  Send  only  GOe 
rash  'b«l«n<"e  ^^c  mpDthly.,  Order  by  H«. 
A^79.  Shipped  K.  D.  weight  about  60  Iba. 


50c 


Send  Us  Only  Four-Plece  Library  Set  One  Year  to  Pay 


50 


We  will  ship  you  this  beautiful  Four-Piece  Library  Set 
H  ^    —an  extra  special  barKain— for  only  50  cents  down  and  then 
75  cents  a  month,  or  only  S8.98  inall.  A  posiUvely  slaKKer- 
ina-  value  and  one  of  the  biK'trt-at  barKaine  cvcroffcrt-d.  Look  at 
tho  biff  massive  set.  Order  it  shipped  on  approval  and  se-'  for  your- 
what  an  ek'itant  set  this  ia.   Send  only  the  first  small  pa;  ■■■  oUC. 
If  it  fails  to  please  you,  ship  it  ba-'k  and  we  will  return  -our  money. 
This  maimiricent  Librar/^Lt  is  juat  onoo(  tho  many  OTtraor<iinary  bar- 
irainB  shown  In  our  giant  catalog  and  bargaia  list,  which  we  will  aend  free.  Write  for  them  today. 

4  pieces-a  Room  Full  of  Furniture  ^ii&"p^e7rs'^^^^^^ 

sUnd  meaBurca  18  inches  hitrh  with  12  iocb  top.  Order  by  No.  A  216.  Only  SOc  cash,  7Sc 
monthly.  Total  price,  $8.98. 


We  invite  you  to  '^^-ti  an  ac- 
count witV*  "  ^  monthly  pay- 
f""'  ^...liis  the  most  Bcneroua 
«uer  ever  made  to  the  public.  No 
matter  how  small  your  Income  or 
where  you  live. we  will  trust  you. 
We  will  ship  to  you  for  a  very 
emal)  payment  down  and  then  a 
little  sum  €-nch  month.  Don't  Ko 
without  thinjTS  fer  your  homo 
when  you  can  have  the  up*?  af 
them  while  payinpr.  Enjoy  these 
beautiful  things  now. 


Send  Us  Only 


And  we  will  ship  yoo  this 

"Majostic"ColoDial  library  table, 
made  of  eelected  hard  wood, 
American  quarter  -  aawed  oak, 
Rolden  finish,  large  42xZ8  in.  top, 
massive,  shapely.  Colonial  lega, 
large  magazine  shelf  and  roomy 
drawer.  $10  value.  An  astounding  offer,  only  50c  down  «d 
75c  s  month.     nly  »7.65  In  all.  Order  by  Ho.  A177. 


50c 


My  Name  is  


My  Address  is  


Post  Office  

if  you  woiiVdHke  to  have  any  of  these  epecial  bargaina  ahipDed 
"t  oTc".  order  by  number  and  Bend  only  the  first  amall  uaymenL 


Btatfgering  offers  on  every  page.  Look  at  the  fow  shown         -"X;",'"  <r 
only  a  few  of  the  6752  bargains  in  our  wonderful  catalog.  If  you  Name.. 
\      want  anything  in  furniture,  stoves,  range.,  rugs,  carpets,  ^ 

  <^       draperies,  curtains,  go-carts,   Bilverware.  lamps,  clocKs,  jf 

%        washing  machines.  Men's,  Women's  and  Children  s  wear-  > 
^      ing  aoparel.  send  your  name  and  address  for  thi.sMam- 


— 


Straus  &  Schram,  Inc. 

Dept.  3711  —  35th  Street,  Chicago 


If  you  liko  any  of  the  other  special  advertined  bararmlnB  shoire 
here,  order  by  number,  and  8«nd  only  the  fitBt  <udmI1  paymeaC. 
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lUildmb  The  Belter 


[Editor's    Note— Mr.     Clayborn    writes    exclusively     for  American 

articles      appears      in      every      issue.       Do      you      read      and  apprecate 


T'OTHER  day  we  buried  Uncle  Jerry— Uncle  Jerry 
Gedney,  a  farmer  aged  78.  We  laid  him  away  m 
Greenvale,  and  the  snow  lies  3  inches  deep  over 
his  new-made  grave  this  minute.  They  buried  him  in  fine 
style,  indeed,  so  fine  that  I  imagine  it  would  have  pained 
Uncle  Jerry  a  bit  could  he  have  realized  how  much  money 
they  were  lavishing  on  him  just  for  the  entertainment  of 
one  afternoon's  funeral.  Because  Uncle  Jerry,  be  it  known, 
never  spent  anything  foolishly;  indeed,  it  was  said  that 
no  one  ever  got  a  dime  out  of  him  for  anything  except  with 
a  pry.  While  we  were  there  at  the  cemetery  and  before 
the  cold  gray  clods  had  half  covered  the  concrete  vault 
in  which  they  placed  his  coffin  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave, 
one  of  the  proud  relatives  took  me  aside  and  "confiden- 
tially" told  me  what  a  wonderful  monument  they  were 
gcing  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  Uncle  Jerry.  I've  forgot- 
ten how  high  the  granite  shaft  was  to  be  or  how  wide  at 
the  base,  but  I  know  it  will  be  the  finest  in  Greenvale. 
When  we  drove  home  in  our  hack  we  passed  Uncle  Jerry|s 
place  and  I  looked  out  at  it  and  thought  what  a  failure  this 
man  was.  It  made  me 
sick.  The  Lovely  Lady 
saw  that  something  was 
troubling  me,  and,  with 
her  inimitable  kindness 
asked  to  share  my 
thoughts.  And  since  it 
always  helps  so  much  to 
have  the  Lovely  Lady 
inside  my  thoughts,  I 
explained  something  in 
this  manner: 

Look  at  that  farm, 
would  you,  old  Uncle 
Jerry's  place  No  wonder 
they  are  going  to  put  up 
a  great,  high  granite 
shaft  to  his  memory  out 
in  Greenvale  Cemetery. 
Why,  he  needs  a  regular 
Cleopatra's  Needle  to 
keep  the  folks  reminded 
that  such  a  man  lived  78 
whole  years  on  this  earth. 
Monument  1  StufiF  and 
nonsense  I  A  farmer's 
monument  can  not  be  a 
shaft  of  granite;  it  is  his 
own  farm.  If  a  man's 
work  in  the  world,  his 
farmstead  and  neighbor- 
hood influence  do  not  ,  „ 
keep  his  memory  green,  nothing  will.  And  yet,  just  peeK 
out  at  Uncle  Jerry  Gedney's  place:  Fence  rows  run  not, 
hedges  scraggly,  a  board  off  the  barnyard  gate,  pigs  on 
the  road,  barn  plastered  up  with  a  circus  sign,  well-curb 
half  rotted,  house  unpainted,  a  doorstep  broken,  yard  un- 
kempt; in  fact,  everything  resigned  to  rack  and  rum.  And 
yet  for  all  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  places  on 
the  road— not  because  of  its  disreputable  aspect,  but  be- 
cause Uncle  Jerry's  father  was  shrewd  and  picked  out  one 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  county  on  which  to  build 
his  home.  When  it  descended  to  Uncle  Jerry  it  was  the 
show  place  of  the  country.  But  Uncle  Jerry  loved  a  dol- 
lar a  lot  more  than  a  show  place  and  he  established  a  sys- 
tem of  management  all  his  own.  He  let  things  run  down. 
His  policy  was  to  buy  only  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  farm  running.  You  know,  a  man  can 
\  save  a  lot  of  money  that  way  if  he  tries.  Uncle  Jerry  would 
much  rather  pay  a  good  price  for  a  big  span  of  mules  than 
to  put  a  furnace  in  his  house,  though  I  do  think  that  the 
'  most  of  the  time  he  missed  it  from  a  dollars-and-cents 
'  point  of  view.  _   .   tt  i 

But  there  is  the  place  to  speak  for  itself.    It  is  Uncle 
Jerry's  monument,  no  matter  how  high  the  granite  shaft 


towers  amongst  the  cedars  of  Greenvale.  A  man  s  faith  is 
shown  by  his  works,  and  that  fact  is  less  immutable  than 
any  law  laid  down  by  the  township  trustees  among  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  What  an  opportunity  Uncle  Jerry 
had'  Consider  what  illustrious  monuments  he  could  have 
erected  on  his  own  farm  in  well-kept  fences,  a  beautiful 
house,  a  modern  barn,  silos,  watering  troughs,  well— just 

about  everything.  •  .  ^    cu     i   -  » 

The  Lovely  Lady  caught  the  idea  all  right.  She  always 
does.  But,  doggone,  she  didn't  let  me  get  very  far  on  the 
next  strain:  ^       x  t 

Now  my  Lovely  Lady,  when  I  die,  I  want  no  monu- 
ment over  the  place  where  I  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  my 
Earth-mother,  except,  perhaps,  a  chinkapin  oak  tree 
planted  by  your  own  hands  at  the  head  of  my  grave.  Jbor 
the  monument  that  men  will  pause  to  notice  and  say  their 
"ah's"  and  "oh's"  over,  I'll  trust  to  the  old  farm  And 
when  you,— but  that's  as  far  as  I  got,  because  a  lovely  hand 
that  had  done  lots  of  work  for  me  was  over  my  mouth 
and  a  sturdy  fist  was  ominously  daring  me  to  proceed 

with  such  moribund 
prophesy  if  I  wanted  to 
get  the  consequences. 
And  when  a  hand  that 
has  worked  hard  for  you 
is  over  your  month,  what 
can  you  do  but  be  still? 
We  were  almost  home, 
anyhow,  and  I  could  see 
the  red  tile  of  our  silo 
roof  through  the  trees 
away  off. 

But  shall  I  tell  what  I 
do  intend  to  rely  on  for 
some  of  my  monuments? 

Well,  first,  there  is 
our  house.  It  may  not 
be  a  fine  house  in  some 
people's  notion,  but  as 
for  me  I  wouldn't  trade 
it  for  any  other  that  \ 
ever  saw  or  heard  of. 
And  it  is  a  well  kept 
house,  if  I  do  say  it  my- 
self. It  is  painted  white 
and  green  and  it  looks  as 
if  it  were  proud  of  its 
clean  face.  It  has  a  con- 
crete porch,  and  a  hot 
water  furnace,  a  pretty 
bathroom,  and  a  big 
sleeping  porch.  But 
most  of  all,  it  belongs  to  our  farm. 

In  building  a  house  the  most  important  thing  to  ob- 
serve, I  declare,  is  the  spirit  of  the  place.  (And  right  here: 
A  house  of  improper  spirit  ought  to  be  in  the  same  place 
that  a  bad  spirited  man  will  be  consigned  to;  where  there 
is  "weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.")  So  many 
country  houses  I  see  fill  me  with  disgust;  and  many  of 
the  rest  of  them  give  me  a  pity-pain.  It  is  because  they 
are  so  out  of  harmony  with  their  surroundings.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  build  a  city  house  in  the  country.  There 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  it.  And  yet  you  do  not  have  to 
motor  far  along  any  country  road  to  see  some  farmer's 
family  trying  to  live  in  a  poor  copy  of  a  flat  building.  (No 
wonder  we  have  rural  tenements  I)  One  of  those  long, 
narrow  affairs  running  straight  up  in  the  air  for  three 
stories,  and  with  the  narrow  end  pointed  at  the  road.  No- 
body could  be  happy  living  in  such  a  place.  And  that's 
what  comes  of  going  to  the  city  for  ideas.  You  can't  im- 
prove the  country  on  city  ideas,  say  I.  But  if  we  are 
real  country  dwellers  we'll  get  our  ideas  from  our  sur- 
roundings. Look  across  the  prairie.  Or  behold  the  sweep- 
ing line  of  hill  and  valley.  There's  no  straight  up  and 
down  lines  like  Uncle  Jerry's  monument,    (.Continued  paa*  is) 


(Courtesy  Department  of  Horticulture,  Universtty  of  Illinois.) 
A  Modern  Farm  House  ArchitecturaUy  Adapted  to  Its  Surroundings 
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The  Dairy  Barn  and  Its  Equipment* 


By  Glenn  G.  Hayes,  Elditor. 


A DAIRY  barn  is  usually  a  rather  expensive  structure — 
too  expensive  to  permit  of  making  mistakes  in  plan- 
ning or  equipping.  A  dairy  barn  should  first  of  all 
be  a  clean  and  sanitary  place,  because  here  is  produced 
food  of  first  importance.  And  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  some  people  who 
are  familiar  only  with  the  usual  type 
of  unhandy  barn  reeking  with  dirt, 
dairy  barns  can  be  planned  in  such  a 
way  and  furnished  with  such  modern 
equipment  as  to  make  them  absolutely 
sanitary  and  capable  of  being  thor- 
oughly cleaned  at  no  great  cost  for 
labor. 

As  soon  as  you  begin  to  talk  about 
how  a  man  should  arrange  the  inside 
of  his  barn  you  step  on  his  toes.  Al- 
most every  farmer  has  his  own  par- 
ticular ideas  as  to  the  ideal  inside  ar- 
rangement of  his  barn.  But  in  dairy 
barns  there  are  two  possible  ways  to 
dispose  of  the  cows.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  having  two  rows  of 
them  is  more  economical  of  both 
space  and  labor.  The  cows  may  be  placed  facing  the  walks, 
or  they  may  be  stood  with  rows  facing  each  other  across 
the  central  feed  alley.  Since  there  is  more  work  at  feed- 
ing the  cows  than  in  cleaning  out  the  manure,  it  seems 
that  the  plan  with  the  central  feed  alley  and  the  cows 
facing  it  should  be  preferred  as  saving  somewhat  more 
labor.  Then  the  same  arrangement  lets  the  light  fall  on 
the  cow's  hind- 
pa  r  t  s  and  the 
milker  can  see 
whether  or  not 
the  udder  is  clean. 
Likewise,  it  is 
easier  to  see  when 
cleaning  the 
stalls,  and  the 
drainage  is  better 
when  running 
from  the  center 
to  the  outside. 
Also  there  is  less 
of  a  mixup  in  let- 
ting the  cows  in 
or  out  of  their 
stalls.     On  the 

whole  it  looks  as  if  most  of  the  arguments  favor  standing 
the  cows  in  two  rows  facing  each  other. 

The  dairy  barn  floor  must  be  made  of  something  that 
can  be  thoroughly  and  easily  cleaned.  Many  substances 
have  been  tried  but  concrete  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most 
enduring  in  popularity.  The  biggest  kick  lodged  against 
it  is  that  it  is  cold,  but  the  use  of  plenty  of  bedding  or  of 


Clean — Sanitarr — Economical 


B«8t  for  the  Man  and  Best  for  the  Cows 


wooden  platforms  largely  obviates  this  objection.  Some 
of  the  patent  bricks  and  flooring  materials  are  filling  the 
need.  The  floor  must  be  non-absorbent,  easily  cleaned  and 
not  slippery.  When  concrete  is  used  it  is  never  troweled 
smooth  but  is  left  rough  for  bossy's 
sake. 

Plenty  of  sunlight  and  air  are 
absolutely  essential.  No  farmer  will 
build  a  dairy  barn  until  he  is  sure 
that  he  has  the  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion problems  solved  in  the  best  waj 
for  his  particular  location  and  stj 
of  barn. 

The  problem  of  equipment  ha 
been  absolutely  solved  for  us  by  thel 
manufacturer,   who    should   be  con 
suited  for  ideas  and  plans  as  soon 
one  decides  to  build..  Valuable 
may  be  secured  from  these  manufac- 
turing specialists  and  it  is  given  cheer- 
fully. 

The   old   wooden   fixtures  havi 
been  replaced  by  sanitary,  enduring 
attractive  steel  tubing,  and  the  sin 
plicity  and   eflFectiveness   of   the   numerous  patents 
stanchions,  feed  and  litter  carriers,  and  every  manner  ol| 
equipment  beggar  description.    The  stalls  are  no  larg^ 
cumbersome  dust-catchers,  but  are  of  attractive  design  an 
light.    The  stanchions  instead  of  reminding  one  of  tk 
stocks  of  old  Salem  town  are  of  light  steel  so  hung  an 
pointed  as  to  give  the  cow  almost  as  much  freedom 

when  she  is  oufl 
side.  They  arq 
perfectly  coi 
fortable  and  y 
hold  the  CO 
just  where  tl 
owner  wants  h 
in  the  stall, 
the  use  of  fti 
and  litter  ca 
riers  a  val 
amount  of  lab 
is  saved,  enou] 
to  pay  for  t) 
equipment  in 
short  time. 

Help  is  a  slj 
article  on  mo! 
farms.    Therefore  anything  designed  to  save  labor 
twice  welcome. 

My  advice  to  the  man  who  contemplates  building  i 
dairy  barn  would  be  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  equip 
ment  experts.  They  will  gladly  render  every  assistance 
even  going  so  far  as  to  plan  the  entire  barn.  The  chargt 
is  nothing.  The  value  of  the  suggestions  are  often  grea 
bej'ond  one's  greatest  expectation,  a 
fact  I  have  seen  demonstrated  time 
and  again. 


Barn  for  12  cows 
and  8  horget).  (De- 
sign 1676.)  Ei^ti- 
mated  cost,  $2,800. 


Bam  for  18  cows  and  10  horses.  (DesigTi 
1984.)  Dairy  bam,  36xl0«  ft.  Side  walls, 
14  ft.  high.  Lower  story  10  ft.  Hay  mow 
is  22  ft.  deep.  Mow  capacity,  100  tons. 
Plank  frame  constmctlon.  Estimated  cost, 
$3,800. 


Dairy  bam  for  32  cows.  (Design  3982. 
Dairy  barn,  34x64  feet.  Comfortably  houses 
32  oows.  The  foimdation  is  of  concrete  con 
stnietlon,  »y,  ft.  high,  and  the  hay  mow  1' 
28  ft.  high,  from  floor  to  hay-carrier-track 
Mow  capacity,  95  tons  of  loosed  hay.  K»>'' 
mated  cost,  $2,600. 
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Planning  and  Adorning  the  Farmstead 


By  Professor  A.  T.  Erwin, 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 


NEAT,  conveniently  arranged  buildings,  and  a  well- 
kept   lawn    attractively   bordered    with    trees  and 
shrubs,  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  value  of 
the  farm  and  to  the  happiness  of  its  occupants. 

The  farm-stead  as  I  use  the  term,  includes  the  general 

area  occupied 
by  the  farm 
building  s  , 
house  and 
lawn,  and  is 
the  center  of 
activity  for  the 
farm.  Its  plan- 
ning and  devel- 
o  p  m  e  n  t  de- 
serve special 
consideration. 

A  w  e  1  1  - 
though  t-out 
plan  is  the  first 
requisite  to 
An  Example  of  What  Can  be  Accomplished  getting  con- 
venience and  attractiveness;  in  the  absence  of  a  definite 
scheme  serious  mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made.  The  plan 
should  include  the  location  of  buildings,  drives,  walks, 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  every  other  feature  which  contributes 
either  to  the  convenience  or  ornamentation  of  the  place. 
It  should  be  developed  with  the  larger  relationships  al- 
ways in  mind. 

The  location  of  the  house  and  farm  buildings  is  the 
first  consideration.  Even  though  it  happens  that  some  or 
all  of  these  are  already  on  the  ground,  a  plan  for  their 
location  is  important.  New  farm  homes  are  erected  to 
supplant  old  ones  and  other  new  farm  structures  are  added, 
which  make  practicable  a  general  consideration  of  the  en- 
tire building  scheme.  Material  improvement  can  often  be 
made  in  a  farmstead  by  a  re-adjustment  as  new  buildings 
are  put  up,  though  the  best  results  are  obtained  where 
things  are  planned  right  from  the  start. 

In  selecting  a  site 
for  the  house  good 
drainage  is  the  first 
requisite.  A  south  or 
east  slope  is  generally 
preferred,  while  a 
north  slope  is  undesir- 
able. In  its  location 
give  the  house  great- 
est prominence.  The 
farmstead  first  of  all 
provides  a  home,  and 
the  residence  should 
stand  out  as  the  cen- 
tral and  most  conspic- 
uous feature  of  the 
picture.  To  place  the 
barn  and  other  build- 
ings in  front  of  the 
house  is  to  reverse  the 
logical  order  of  things. 
Locate  the  house  back 
far  enough  from  the 
highway  to  afford  pri- 
vacy and  give  a  good 
stretch  of  lawn  in 
front,  and  yet  not  so 
far  back  as  to  suggest 

a  spirit  of  exclusion,  nor  with  a  lawn  so  large  that  it  can- 
not be  properly  cared  for. 

The  location  and  grouping  of  the  general  farm  build- 
ings is  a  perplexing  problem  and  each  place  presents  its 
own  peculiar  conditions  and  difificulties.  The  most  com- 
mon mistakes  occur  in  the  location  of  buildings  as  to  con- 
venience. The  corncrib  should  be  located  near  the  par- 
ticular feeding-place  that  will  call  for  the  bulk  of  its  sup- 
ply and  the  toolshed  where  the  implements  can  be  taken 
up  or  dropped  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  field.  The  im- 
portance of  providing  enough  shed  room  for  the  tools  and 
general  equipment  needs  emphasis.  The  promiscuous 
scattering  of  machinery  about  the  barnyard  always  gives 
an  air  of  carelessness  and  neglect  and  detracts  much  from 
its  appearance,  while  the  weathering  of  the  machinery 
causes  a  serious  loss.  The  watering  trough  and  workshop 
call  for  a  central  location. 

The  general  farm  buildings  should  be  to  the  rear  of 
the  farm  house  and  the  stable  at  least  150  or  200  feet 


The  Bulletin  Board  Serves  a  Useful  Purpose 


Hog  Yard 


A  Good 
Arrancsement 

of  Focm  Buitdinaa. 


From  Town  y. 
r-loritnq  WOKk  - 
To  Rerda  •••• 


RUBL_1C 


An  Actual  Plan  Which  Exemplifies  the  Principle  of  Good  Arrangement 


away.  Locate  them  to  avoid  odors  being  carried  to  the 
house  by  the  summer  winds.  So  far  as  practicable,  ar- 
range the  farm  buildings  to  serve  as  a  windbreak.  Lo- 
cate the  yards  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  house,  though 
it  is  often  considered  quite  an  advantage  to  provide  a  pad- 
dock near  the 
highway  for 
the  display  of 
the  farm  herds 
if  they  are  fine 
enough  that 
you  will  be 
proud  of  them. 

The  business 
side  of  the 
farm  must  not 
be  lost  sight 
of  and  special 
features  of  the 
general  build- 
ing equipment 
may  be  given 
prominence,  such  as  the  seedhouse  or  any  other  important 
feature  of  the  place.  In  landscaping  the  farmstead  it  is 
not  the  idea  to  obscure  their  presence  but  rather  to  secure 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  to  have  the 
front  side  to  the  front  and  the  back  side  to  the  rear. 

The  main  driveway  should  enter  from  the  direction  of 
the  heaviest  traffic.  It  may  be  desirable  to  provide  two 
drives,  one  leading  directly  to  the  barnyard  for  the  heavy 
traffic  and  the  other  to  serve  the  house,  with  a  return  loop 
for  visitors.  In  locating  drives,  attention  should  be  given 
to  grades.  Steep  grades  are  objectionable  and  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.  It  is  often  practicable  to  do 
this  by  following  around  the  hill,  thereby  securing  not  only 
an  easy  grade  but  also  a  long,  sweeping  curve  which  will 
make  a  more  attractive  drive. 

Massive  concrete  posts  of  a  neat  design  may  be  ap- 
propriately used  to  make  in  a  formal  way  the  entrance  to 

the  farmstead.  Here 
also  is  a  good  location 
for  the  the  bulletin 
board,  giving  the 
name  of  the  place,  the 
proprietor,  what  pro- 
ducts are  for  sale  to- 
day, and  other  infor- 
mation. Every  farm 
should  have  a  name. 
It  gives  to  the  place 
a  dignity  and  individ- 
uality that  is  other- 
wise lacking.  Some 
states  now  have  a  law 
permitting  the  regis- 
tration of  farm  names 
and  aflording  legal 
protection  therefor. 
Keep  all  other  signs 
off.  The  use  of  farm 
buildings  as  bill 
boards  for  the  adver- 
tising of  tobacco,  etc., 
is  cheapening.  It  not 
only  detracts  from  the 
looks  of  a  place  but  it 
is  an  illogical  thing  to 
do.  The  owner  should  work  up  a  reputation  for  his  own 
goods  and  advertise  his  own  products  in  an  appropriate 
way.  ,  , 

Since  the  majority  of  the  country  people  nde  rather 
than  walk,  there  is  little  demand  for  front  walks,  which 
are  wholly  a  matter  of  convenience  rather  than  beauty. 
When  built,  they  should  lead  in  the  direction  people  de- 
sire to  go.  Long,  circuitous  routes  around  a  semi-circle 
are  unnatural  and  do  not  represent  good  planning.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  locate  a  walk  is 
to  find  out  where  people  want  to  go  by  first  permitting 
them  to  form  a  path  and  take  that  as  the  location.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  walks  must  always  be  in 
straight  lines.  Often  a  gentle  curve  can  be  introduced  so 
as  not  to  be  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  distance 
and  to  give  a  pleasing  landscape  effect.  In  such  instances 
it  may  be  desirable  to  plant  a  tree  or  clump  of  shrubs  on 
the  inside  of  the  curve  to  give  an  apparent  reason  for  the 
deviation.  (C»ntinued  on  page  tx) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

Whereas,  The  New  Year  of  1916  dawns,  therefore 
Be  it  resolved.  That  American  Farming  will  be  of  still 

greater  service  to  its 

Our  Own  Resolution:  ^"^^T^"^ 

_        .  1,000,000  readers. 

More  Service  We  could  take  up 

both  these  pages  review- 
ing past  achievements.  But  we  are  not  interested  in  past 
things,  except  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  future.  We 
prefer  to  let  our  record  speak  for  itself.  For  the  future  we 
have  great  plans.  We  are  in  stronger  position  than  ever 
before  to  press  staunchly  on,  face  toward  the  rising  sun. 

With  the  continued  magnificent  support  of  our  readers 
we  are  enabled  to  approach  nearer  our  goal  of  publishing 
the  magazine  ideal  for  the  American  farmer  and  his  family. 
By  your  aid  we  have  come  this  far.  We  count  on  you  to 
continue  your  helpful  friendship  just  as  long  as  we  are  worthy 
of  it.  There  is  no  need  to  say  that  every  one  of  those  who 
help  make  American  Farming,  have  their  greatest  reward 
in  the  loyalty  of  the  great  American  Farming  family.  It  is, 
we  believe,  so  firm  as  to  be  unique  in  the  history  of  American 
journalism. 

Our  plans  for  1916  we  prefer  to  reveal  as  we  go  along. 

But  this  New  Year's  wish  lies  heaviest  on  our  hearts. 
We  want  to  be  of  still  greater  service.  We  want  to  be  yet 
more  helpful.  For  instance,  in  this,  our  building  issue,  we 
hope  to  raise  hundreds  of  problems  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  read.  We  have  not  space  to  tell  all  the  details,  but 
we  are  willing  to  send  the  information  by  letter  to  all  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  write  us  and  ask  questions — 
questions  about  anything.  We  are  prepared  to  take  care  of 
you.  Our  greatest  happiness  is  to  be  of  service  to  members 
of  the  American  Farming  family,  who  address  us  at  537 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Therefore,  again  be  it  resolved,  That  American  Farm- 
ing will  be  of  still  greater  service  to  its  200,000  subscribers 
and  1,000,000  readers. 

It  looks  to  us  like  it  is  up  to  Europe  to  either  come  to  peace  or 
go  to  pieces  pretty  soon. 

The  American  farmer  starts  the  new  year  with  about 
$5,280,000,000  in  his  pocket  as  the  result  of  the  corn,  wheat, 

A    Fof-   Yf-or  ^r^r  Parley,  rye  flax, 

rx   1.  dl    X  Cd.1    lUl  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco 

f-U/a    Inorm^r  and   cotton   which  he 

UlC   rdrilicr  raised  in  1915.  These 

are  the  official  government  figures  on  the  value  of  the 
year's  crops.  We  thought  we  were  quite  prosperous  last 
year  when  the  total  value  of  the  crops  mentioned  reached 
$4,865,000,000,  but  this  year  that  has  been  eclipsed  by 
$415,000,000. 

No  human  mind  can  grasp  the  immensity  of  such  fig- 
ures. What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  blessings  for  the 
farm  home.  It  means  added  comforts  and  new  conven- 
iences. It  means  higher  education  for  the  children.  It 
means  more  leisure  for  the  old  folks.  It  means  the  mod- 
ernization of  country  living  so  that  rural  folks  can  be 
happy  because  they  know  that  they  are  getting  all  of  the 
very  best  that  life  affords. 

The  biggest  and  plainest  immediate  effect  of  the 
bumper  year  will  be  a  building  program  such  as  farmers 


never  staged  before.  The  next  year  will  see  more  of  farm 
building  and  improvement  than  any  similar  period  has 
noted  before.  The  architect,  the  carpenter,  the  piumber, 
the  mason,  in  fact,  every  manner  of  builder  will  feel  the 
effects  of  the  farmers'  prosperity  and  will  benefit  accord- 
ingly. The  farmer  himself  will  get  value  received — he 
usually  does  for  every  dollar  he  spends — and  will  be  raised 
in  efficiency,  happiness  and  self-respect  according  to  his 
blessings. 

How  fortunate  that  there  should  be  a  harvest  of 
1,011,505,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3,054,535,000  bushels  of  corn, 

I,  540,362,000  bushels  of  oats,  49,190,000  bushels  of  rye' 
237,009,000  bushels  of  barley,  13,345,000  bushels  of  flaxseed) 
359,103,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  85,225,000  tons  of  hay,  and 

II,  161,000  bales  of  cotton  in  one  year,  just  when  the  strife- 
stricken  world  needs  it  so  badly  and  when  the  prices  are 
so  good  that  the  American  farmer  can  realize  something 
of  the  actual  worth  of  his  labor  and  investment  to  get  the 
crop.  All  of  the  yields  are  record  ones,  except  corn,  which 
was  excelled  only  once  before,  in  1912,  when  the  American 
farmer  cribbed  3,125,000,000  bushels.  Of  course,  the  gov- 
ernment estimate  of  the  yield  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation that  much  of  it  is  soft  and  immature.  But  just  the 
same  it  is  worth  1^  billions  of  dollars. 

And  who  said  America  never  could  grow  a  billion- 
bushel  wheat  crop?   The  dream  is  a  reality  this  year. 

With  all  these  good  things  in  his  Christmas  stocking 
of  course  it  is  the  Happiest  New  Year  for  the  American 
farmer,  all  the  more  so  because  he  earned  every  cent  he 
got. 

Now  for  1916  and  a  new  record. 

Some  farm  girls,  we  are  happy  to  note,  never  do  get  over  "playing 
house."    Perhaps  that's  the  reason  they  are  such  happy  home-makers. 


A  man  must  know  "where  he  is  at"  if  he  is  going  to 
get  along  in  business — the  farming  business  or  any  other. 

That  is  what  the  annual 
nToUirirr   Qf-z-v/^L-  inventory  tells  the  farm. 

1  dKing  OLOCK  It  gives  him  a  clew  to 

the  profitable  ventures 
in  his  enterprise  as  well  as  the  leaks.  Perhaps  he  can  en- 
large on  the  one  and  stop  up  some  of  the  other.  It  gives 
one  courage  to  go  ahead  and  assurance  that  he  has  labored 
not  in  vain.  Many  farmers,  especially  the  younger  ones 
just  getting  started,  do  not  preserve  their  income  in  cash. 
They  invest  what  they  make  for  farm  improvements. 
Their  year's  earnings  do  not  show  up  at  the  bank,  but 
mostly  appear  in  the  inventory  in  the  form  of  a  new  auto- 
mobile, a  wheat  drill,  a  mowing  machine,  a  farm  tractor, 
a  washing  machine,  a  water  system,  a  gasoline  engine,  the 
first  payment  on  a  new  40  acres  of  land,  a  manure  spreader, 
a  lime  grinder,  a  purebred  boar,  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  bull 
calf,  or  what  not.  All  these  things  are  not  cash,  but  they 
are  as  good  as  cash  and  some  of  them  better.  The  young 
farmer  ought  to  have  his  credit  extended  just  as  fast  as  his 
farm  property  accumulates.  Because  it  gives  him  a  tangi- 
ble line  on  his  assets  and  because  it  shows  him  just  how 
good  a  work  he  is  doing  the  farmer  should  not  neglect 
taking  stock.  The  inventory  should  be  complete  before 
spring  work  starts. 

A  man  can  be  forgiven  for  bragging  one  time  in  his  life — just 
after  he  has  finished  his  new  house. 


We  have  a  sort  of  a  program  outlined  for  our  best  year's 
work,  all  of  us.   But  is  it  a  practical  program  that  we  can  put 

A"D^oA^«-J^^l  ■D*^,-,,-^*^  through  without  a  hitch? 
rracticai  rrogram    And  win  it  get  us  some- 

fr>r  f-lif*  Y^ar  where,  that  is,  to  higher 

lUl  LUC   icar  ground    than    that  on 

which  we  now  stand?  Some  of  us  get  too  much  in  our  pro- 
gram, some  too  little.  We  should  use  our  hardheadedness 
and  outline  something  practical. 

For  instance,  we  notice  that  down  in  Wabash  County, 
Indiana,  the  farmers,  under  the  leadership  of  County  Agent 
V.  A.  Place,  have  decided  to  spend  the  major  part  of  the  year 
on  four  definite  problems.  They  will  add  more  organic  matter 
to  the  soil,  they  will  improve  the  corn  crop,  they  will  seek  to 
eradicate  hog  cholera,  and  they  will  organize  themselves  more 
effectively.  Now,  that  seems  to  us  a  really  practical  program 
that  can  be  followed  through  to  accomplishment.  It  fits  the 
conditions  in  Wabash,  too,  and  the  county  will  be  richer  by  a 
million  dollars  when  it  is  carried  out. 

What  are  your  particular  community  problems?  And 
have  you  a  practical  program  to  work  by  for  next  year? 


Anyhow  we've  noticed  that  the  family  with  the  blueprints  of 
their  new  farm  home  all  stowed  away  in  the  cupboard,  act  as  if  they 
had  something  to  live  for. 

The  biggest  criticism  which  may  be  launched  against 
the  building  of  the  average  farmstead  is  that  it  was  done 

in  a  too  makeshift  man- 

BM  J  T4.  ^     o*.  ner.      The  temporary 

una  It  CO  C5iay  nature  of  many  of  our 

farm  buildings  is  mere- 
ly a  sign  on  our  agriculture.  We  are  not  yet  settled  to 
farming  permanently — grandson  following  son  and  son 
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ollowing  father  on  the  same  ancestral  acres.  We  are 
nostlv  exploiters  as  yet,  soil-miners,  or  perhaps  develop- 
rs  would  sound  less  harsh.  There  has  always  been  a 
.lace  "out  west"  to  which  we  could  move  when  the  old 
)lace  wore  out.  Now  the  day  when  we  could  move  on  to 
.astures  new  is  over  and  a  new  area  is  no  longer  available, 
t  is  time  to  begin  to  build  our  farmsteads  to  stay.  They 
ihould  be  planned  to  last  and  built  for  permanence.  There 
s  little  sense  in  building  temporary,  tumble-down  places 
vhich  have  to  be  done  over  in  a  few  seasons.  In  the  long 
I  the  cost  of  permanent  construction  is  much  less.  At 
he  same  time  it  is  more  satisfactory  and  efficient  equip- 
nent  from  the  very  first.  It  seems  that  in  a  sound  sys- 
em  of  agriculture  one  could  not  afford  to  build  anything 
mless  he  built  it  to  stay. 

Some  people  would  rather  pay  rent  all  their  lives  than  to  use 
he  same  money  to  liauidate  at  mortgage. 

Now  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane 
las  tackled  the  rural  school  problem  the  boys  and  girls  of 
^  the  farms  need  not  be 

1  nC  vjOUntry  surprised  if  something 

big  is  done  for  their 
SCnOOl  benefit.     The  cabinet 

officer  goes  right  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  declares 
hat  the  one-room  country  school  is  not  an  efficient  institu- 
tion of  this  day.  Yet  the  state  of  New  York  alone  has  4,000 
jf  these  single-room  rural  schools  with  one  teacher  and  40 
jr  50  pupils  struggling  along  to  get  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  under  unnecessary  handicap.  The  country  child 
f/i\\  get  what  it  deserves  in  the  way  of  educational  oppor- 
unity  when  every  state  makes  provision  for  the  consolida- 
ion  of  its  country  schools  and  for  the  transportation  of 
he  pupils  to  and  from  the  big  modern  schoolhouse  each 
norning  and  evening.  This  kind  of  school  consolidation  is 
Tierely  another  application  of  practical  cooperation.  It 
enables  the  one  big  consolidated  school  to  employ  the 
jcMt  of  teachers  and  to  have  the  best  of  equipment  for 
jducation.  More  than  that,  it  furnishes  a  firm  basis  for  a 
eal  community  center. 

The  very  wrongful  impression  has  been  abroad  that 
:he  farmer  was  opposed  to  being  taxed  for  the  support  of 
lis  schools.  That  is  not  true.  When  the  farmer  knows 
:hat  his  children  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  high- 
:lass  school  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  it  and  he  is  proud  to 
end  every  support.  But  you  can  not  blame  some  of  us  for 
ticking  at  paying  high  taxes  to  support  a  school  which  we 
wouldn't  even  use  as  a  barn  if  we  had  it  on  the  farm.  You 
:an't  blame  a  child  for  not  wanting  to  be  educated  in  such 
1  place  as  many  of  us  had  to  go  to,  and  as  many  of  our 
:hildren  are  still  supposed  to  attend.  Give  us  a  system 
;o  provide  for  a  real  rural  school  and  the  school  taxes  will 
DC  paid  all  right,  and  right  willingly. 

And  right  along  this  line,  have  you  read  "The  Brown 
Mouse,"  by  Herbert  Quick?  It  is  the  most  entertaining, 
thought-provoking  and  inspiring  book  ever  written  on  the 
rural  school  problem.  The  whole  family  will  enjoy  it  and 
will  get  some  new  ideas  about  what  an  educated  country 
boy  really  is. 

It  is  usually  the  man  with  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  who  stubs  his 
toe;  you  seldom  hear  of  the  diversified  farm  falling  down  and  getting 
3.11  messed  up. 

The  silo  has  come  to  fill  an  indispensable  place  in  the 
;qnipment  of  the  cornbelt  farm.    Indeed  the  farmer  can 

The  Indispensable       hTve\  Ly'^mow \han 

gjjQ  not  to  have  a  silo.  The 

reasons  why  the  profit- 
makmg  farmer  can  not  afford  to  be  without  a  silo  are 
inescapable  and  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  Yet 
:hey  need  now  to  be  brought  home  to  the  cornbelt  farmer 
n  the  strongest  language  possible  and  on  every  occasion. 
Let  us  recite  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  should  leave  no 
hard-headed  farmer  without  a  silo  on  his  farm  at  the  end 
[3f  this  year: 

The  silo  furnishes  the  most  economical  method  yet 
discovered  of  storing  nutrients  for  the  feeding  of  farm 
animals.  The  forage  crop  from  a  given  area  can  not  be 
preserved  in  so  small  a  space  nor  so  cheaply  by  any  other 
way  under  the  sun.  A  cubic  foot  of  hay  in  the  barn  loft 
weighs  about  5  pounds  and  contains  some  4.3  pounds  of 
dry  matter.  A  cubic  foot  of  corn  silage  in  a  30-foot  silo 
weighs  about  40  pounds  and  contains  some  10.4  pounds 
of  dry  matter,  or  2^  times  as  much  as  the  hay  in  the 
jnow.  Dry  corn  fodder  takes  up  yet  more  space  than 
nay  mowed  away.  As  cheap  storage  place  the  silo  has 
them  all  beaten  far  and  away. 

.  The  silo  furnishes  a  succulent  feed  of  highest  quality 
|at  any  time  during  the  year.  Animals  thrive  on  succu- 
lence; It  keeps  them  healthy,  it  nourishes  and  it  is  like 
tonic  to  the  system.  The  silo  carries  over  the  green  pas- 
tures of  spring  into  the  drought  of  summer  or  the  dead 
pt  winter,  and  every  one  knows  how  glad  animals  are  to 
get  turned  out  to  spring  pasture.  For  winter  feeding  and 
tor  summer  feeding  the  stuff  that  comes  out  of  the  silo 
^^•^es  second  place  to  nothing. 

The  silo  wastes  less  of  the  nutrients  in  the  feed  by 
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fermentation  of  the  silage  than  is  lost  by  any  known 
method  of  curing.  The  necessary  loss  of  dry  matter  in 
the  silo  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  Compare  that  with 
curing  of  hay  or  drying  of  fodder. 

Animals  eat  silage  clean,  with  practically  no  waste. 
Thus  the  farmer  can  keep  more  stock  per  acre  on  his 
farm,  with  all  the  attendant  profits  and  benefits.  Animals 
usually  waste  a  third  or  more  of  the  dry  corn  fodder. 
The  silage  waste  should  be  nil.  This  saving  alone  will 
pay  for  the  silo  in  a  short  time. 

The  silo  can  be  filled  in  weather  which  would  prove 
disastrous  to  hay-making  or  fodder-curing.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  so  all-fired  careful  in  siloing  a  crop.  If  it  is 
green  it  makes  good  silage.  If  it  is  too  dry  he  can  add 
water.    The  silo  will  take  care  of  the  crop  as  it  is  put  in. 

The  silo,  it  has  been  aptly  said,  will  make  feed  out  of 
thistles.  This  is  literally  true.  Weedy  crops  make  splen- 
did silage.  The  weed  seeds  are  destroyed  in  the  process. 
The  silo  will  take  care  of  almost  anything— whether  corn 
or  soy  beans  or  pig  weeds  or  clover  hay. 

The  silo  marks  a  man  as  a  good  farmer  and  his  farm 
as  efficiently  farmed.  It  enables  him  to  feed  economically 
and  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  his  farm.  The  best  farmers 
agree  that  they  can  not  afford  to  be  without  the  silo. 


There's  not  much  sense  in  hauling  everything  to  town  in  a 
big  wagon  box  and  bringing  it  back  at  treble  the  price  in  a  tin  can  or 
paper  sack. 

The  Soil  Improvement  Committee  of  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer Association  has  a  creed  pregnant  with  good  for  Amer- 
^    .■■  y  .  ican   farming:  'Expe- 

bOll  Improvement  rlence  has   shown  that 

r>  _  the  right  use  of  fertil- 

\^d.mpd,lgll  jzer,      barn  manures, 

proper  tillage,  good  seed,  crop  rotation  and  liming  when 
necessary  insure  prosperity."  It  was  announced  at  a  recent 
conference  in  Chicago  between  members  of  the  committee 
and  farm  paper  publishers  and  editors.  In  a  memorable 
speech  W.  H.  Bowker  pointed  out  that  fertilizer  was  the  best 
kind  of  frost  insurance,  in  that  it  starts  the  young  plant  oflF 
more  thriftily  and  enables  quicker  maturity.  It  was  shown 
that  had  fertilizer  been  used  on  many  cornfields  this  year 
where  soft  corn  was  harvested,  the  ears  would  have  ripened 
as  a  fully  matured  crop.  The  same  principle  applies  to  short- 
ening the  ripening  season  for  wheat  and  in  a  measure  placing 
it  out  of  reach  of  the  Hessian  fly. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  it  seems  evident  that  a 
propaganda  will  be  undertaken  with  a  view  of  giving  the 
American  farmer  the  truth  about  fertilizers. 

A  lot  of  us  have  good  intentions,  but  they  are  only  fit  to  be  used 
as  the  proverbial  paving  brick  in  the  proverbial  place. 


A  building  worth  building  is  worth  building  well. 

If  the  murder  of  bug-eating  birds  could  be  stopped  the 
American  farmer  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,- 
^  1        -r»*    J  000  per  year,  according 

btop  the  Bird  to  coi.  g.  o.  shields, 

TVTn  rrl  *»r  president  of  the  League 

iVlUlUCi  of    American  Sports- 

men. A  single  quail  will  destroy  75,000  bugs  and  6,000,000 
wild  seed  in  a  year,  according  to  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Nice, 
a  Massachusetts  authority.  In  the  South  it  is  said  that 
cotton  growers  lose  $100,000,000  a  year  because  hunters 
slaughter  the  quail,  meadow  larks  and  other  weevil  devotir- 
ing  birds.  There  is  every  reason  to  protect  bug-eating 
birds  and  to  foster  them  as  agricultural  benefits.  Must  our 
farms  be  completely  stripped  by  the  bugs  before  we  de- 
mand the  absolute  suppression  of  the  bird-murderers? 
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By  EdwiD  Zorn 


Iowa  HoUow  Tile  Farrowiiyr  House. 


r 


BY  ONE  HAN.  It'e  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  BUS  Bhowing  low 
price  and  LATEST  laPEOVBMKSTS.  First  order  gets  agency. 
Foldiog  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  leiW.  Harriwa  St.,  Chicago,  UL 


OU  can  build  anything  of  hol- 
low clay  tile  that  you  can  of 
wood,  and  just  as  cheaply." 
This  statement  has  been  made  and  the 
truth  of  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  each  passing  day. 

Five  years  ago  the  same  assertion 
would  have  been  productive  of  nothing 
but  contempt,  or  a  grave  misgiving  re- 
garding the  sanity  of  the  author  of  such 
a  statement,  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
who  was  about  to  build.  Today,  he 
has  seen  what  others  are  doing  in  the 
way  of  permanent,  fireproof,  sanitary 
and  economical  construction  with  hol- 
low tile  as  the  principal  material,  and 
he  no  longer  doubts  the  word  of  the 
local  mason  or  contractor  who  would 
build  him  a  barn  of  hollow  tile. 

Where  can  you  build  a  large  barn  for 
less  than  $1,000  without  the  equipment, 
using  lumber?  Where  can  you  outdo  a 
chicken  house,  sheltering  60  hens,  built 
at  a  cost  slightly  under  $60?  Can  a 
24  by  48  foot  hog  house  be  erected  for 
less  than  $235  using  wood?  Can  a 
frame  milk  house  measuring  9  by  14 
feet  be  built  at  a  cost  much  under  $105 
or  one  measuring  10  by  14  feet  for  less 
than  $90?  Yet  these  costs  have  been 
duplicated  in  buildings  of  hollow  tile 
which  now  stand  on  farms  in  the  mid- 
dle west. 

What  is  hollow-tile,  whence  does  it 
come  and  what  is  its  history? 

Hollow-tile  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  "big  brick."  It  is  made  of  clay 
just  the  same  as  a  brick  and  is  burned 
in  a  kiln  at  a  high  temperature.  The 
substantial  difference  between  a  hol- 
low-tile and  brick  is  that  the  tile  is 
hollow  on  the  inside,  while  a  brick  is  a 
solid  unit.  The  ordinary  hollow-tile 
measures  5  by  8  by  12  inches  and 
usually  has  two  separate  and  independ- 
ent air  spaces  or  cells. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  be- 
cause the  material  was  hollow,  the  tile 
would  not  be  strong  enough  for  use  in 
building  construction.  This  is  not  true. 
Most  manufacturers  use  a  shale  in  the 
making  of  their  hollow-tile  which  is  a 
very  hard  burning  clay — in  fact,  it  is 
the  same  material  as  that  of  which  pav- 
ing brick  is  made.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  hollow-tile  to  show  a  load-bearing 
ability  of  1,500  pounds  per  square  inch, 
a  load  that  is  not  equalled  in  a  building 
6  stories  in  height. 


In  addition  to  being  strong  and  of 
low  initial  cost,  this  material  makes  a 
dry  and  sanitary  structure,  which  in 
uirn  is  due  to  its  insulating  properties. 
How  often  in  childhood  days  have  we 
watched  the  great  drops  of  moisture 
trickle  down  the  sides  of  a  pitcher  of 
ice  water  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  house  on  a  warm  summer  day.  The 
sides  of  that  pitcher  were  colder  than 
the  air  which  surrounded  them  and  so 
the  moisture  in  the  interior  air  was 
condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  pitcher. 
And  in  the  washhouse  on  a  cold  win- 
ter's day,  how  the  moisture-laden  in- 
terior air  would  steam  up  the  cold 
window  panes! 

The  same  operation  takes  place  in 
the  barn  whose  walls  are  of  solid 
masonry,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  Dur- 
ing cold  weather  when  the  doors  are 
usually  kept  closed,  the  moisture  from 
the  animals'  bodies  is  bound  to  saturate 
the  air  in  the  barn.  When  this 
moisture-laden  air  strikes  the  cold 
walls,  if  they  be  built  of  solid  masonry, 
condensation  takes  place,  making  the 
barn  a  damp  and  unsanitary  shelter. 
Any  school  child  knows  that  air  is  a 
better  non-conductor  than  a  solid  ma- 
terial, and  if  an  air  space  were  pro- 
vided between  the  outer  and  inner  walls 
of  the  barn,  this  condensation  would 
never  take  place. 

The  cells  in  hollow-tile  provide  that 
air  space  which  acts  as  an  absolute 
barrier  to  the  passage  of  either  heat  or 
cold  through  its  volume,  thus  making 
a  dry  and  sanitary  building.  For  the 
same  reason,  hollow-tile  gives  a  struc- 
ture that  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer,  allowing  none  of  the  heat  on 
the  inside  of  the  barn,  hog  house  or 
chicken  house  to  escape  nor  the  blazing 
sun  to  beat  through  its  walls  during  the 
hot  summer  months. 

Hollow-tile  is  fireproof.  In  its  manu- 
facture it  is  given  a  baptism  of  fire; 
from  its  very  nature  it  cannot  burn. 

But  the  crowning  feature  of  a  hollow- 
tile  building  is  its  permanence.  In  some 
cases,  the  only  records  we  have  of 
.Kicient  peoples  and  nations  have  been 
•■an-''>'1  down  to  us  through  the  ages 
on  la  'ets  of  burned  clay.  Fire,  frost, 
flood  nor  even  old  Father  Time  himself 
can  destroy  well-burned  clay.  Its  dura- 
bility makes  for  a  low  cost  of  upkeep 
and  usually  your  first  cost  for  a  hollow- 
tile  building  is  your  last  cost.  It  never 
needs  painting.  Nature  gave  it  colors 
which  never  fad'*,  and  if  they  become 
soiled  or  dirty,  is  only  for  a  time. 
The  next  passing  rain  will  restore  the 
colors  to  their  original  beauty. 

Any  building  on  the  farm  can  be  built 
of  hollow-tile.  1  personally  have  seen 
some  very  attractive  farm  homes  built 
of  that  material.  A  few  years  ago  an 
Iowa  stockman  lost  his  home,  which 
was  of  frame  construction,  through  an 
unfortunate  fire.  The  next  day  the  ma- 
terial was  on  the  ground  for  a  new, 
modern,  hollow-tile  residence.    He  de- 


Warm,  Well-ventilated  Chiclieii  House. 


An  AttracUve  Hollow-tile  Barn. 
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dared  that  he  would  never  again  build 
of  wood. 

The  hollow-tile  barn  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  has  proved 
to  be  very  warm  during  the  cold  win- 
ter months.  The  owner  told  me  that 
every  morning  he  rises  at  4:30  to  milk 
his  cows  and  about  the  first  thing  he 
does,  as  he  enters  the  barn,  is  to  peel 
of  his  coat  and  proceed  to  milk  m  his 
shirt  sleeves,  no  matter  how  low  the 
mercury  may  be  in  the  thermometer. 
The  chicken  house,  which  is  also 
shown,  is  one  that  has  paid  for  itself 
several  times  over  in  greater  egg  pro- 
duction and  healthier  hens,  owing  to 
the  dry,  well  ventilated  and  warm  in- 
terior which  it  affords  in  the  winter. 

The  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la., 
has  proven  conclusively  that  a  hollow- 
tile  house  is  the  best  farrowing  place 
for  sows,  some  very  startling  results 
firmly  establishing  this  fact.  I  know  of 
a  case  where  an  Iowa  farmer  farrowed 
200  pigs  in  a  hollow-tile  house  in  the 
early  part  of  February  without  loss, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few 
that  came  dead  or  were  killed  by  the 
sow.  The  warm,  dry  and  well-lit  in- 
terior of  the  Iowa  hog  house,  which  is 
built  of  hollow-tile,  has  certainly 
proven  of  great  value  to  the  farmer  in 
the  cornbelt. 

Milk  houses,  apiaries,  tool  houses, 
garages,  smoke  houses  and  a  long  list 
of  other  outbuildings  could  be  added  to 
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the  already  large  list  of  successful  hol- 
low-tile buildings  on  the  farm  which  I 
have  seen.  These  buildings  were  low 
in  first  cost,  of  good  appearance  and 
with  all  the  other  features  which  have 
been  mentioned  above,  but  best  of  all 
they  were  buildings  which  would  easily 
last  a  century  with  little  or  no  expense 
for  repairs  and  no  paint. 

^Bulld  It  to  Stay<^ 

LET  us  HAVE  MORE  COLT 
SHOWS 

If  horse  and  colt  shows  were  more 
common  a  great  interest  in  good  horses 
would  rapidly  develop  all  over  the 
country,  as  there  is  nothing  that  will 
create  more  interest  and  enthusiasm 
among  farmers  and  breeders  than  a 
good  horse  and  colt  show. 

A  colt  show  means  more  than  mere- 
ly bringing  colts  to  a  common  meet- 
ing place — it  necessarily  brings  the 
farmers  and  breeders  together,  thus 
promoting  sociability;  it  brings  the 
business  man  of  the  town  in  closer 
touch  with  the  farmers  and  makes 
their  interests  mutual.  Co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  the 
city  business  men  means  much  to  their 
future  prosperity.  The  colt  show,  free 
from  the  side  attractions  of  the  ordi- 
nary country  and  state  fairs,  comes 
close  to  the  horse,  as  it  is  a  medium 
for  sociability,  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  and  as  almost  every  man,  woman 
and  child  is  a  lover  of  good  horses, 


the  colt  show  is  the  ideal  place  to 
"talk  horse,"  and  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  the  boys  of  the  community  an  in- 
terest in  good  horses.  An  interest 
created  in  this  way  is  sure  to  bring 
good  results— results  that  will  be 
shown  in  a  community  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  the  colts 
from  year  to  year.  The  colt  show  is 
a  big  factor  in  leading  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  horses  in  a  community 
and  does  a  great  deal  to  create  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  breeder  to  raise 
one,  and  only  one,  type  of  horses.— W. 
L.  Blizzard,  Oklahoma. 

<^Bulld  It  to  Stay<g> 
WATCH  THE  YOUNG  COLTS 
With  the  demand  for  good  draft 
horses  advancing,  the  young  colts 
should  receive  the  best  of  care  to  in- 
sure rapid  and  complete  development. 
The  ideal  shelter  for  colts  is  a  tightly- 
built  shed  open  to  the  south  where  the 
animals  may  go  in  or  out  at  their  owm 
pleasure  and  where  they  may  have  the 
run  of  a  lot  for  exercise.  A  dry  bed 
and  a  protection  from  cold  winds,  snow 
and  rain  is  all  that  is  needed.  Clover 
and  alfalfa  make  good  roughage  for 
colts  with  a  grain  ration  of  2  parts  oats 
and  1  part  bran  added.  There  is  little 
danger  of  over-feeding  a  colt  if  room 
for  proper  exercise  is  given.  Growth 
can  be  made  more  cheaply  during  the 
first  year  than  at  any  other  time  and 
feed  should  not  be  spared. 
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TiiiSMAfiNIFICENT  $5.00  WOOL 


BLANKET 

FREE 


my  Stock  Tonic  to  just  a  thousand  more  readers  of  this  paper  I  am  going  to  give  away  one 
iitiful  Wool  Horse  Blankets— Absolutely  Free— I'll  send  them  at  once— to  the  first  thou- 

I  Will  Prove  to  You 


To  introduce 

thousand  beauti 

sand  readers  of  this  paper  who  send  in  the  coupon 
below.  With  this  blanket  I  will  also  agree  to  send  a 
big  trial  feeding  of 

WlLBUR^S  STOCK  TONIC 

the  create*!  of  all  liva  stock  conditioner*.  What  is  more,  I  will  send 
this  Stock  Tonic  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  u*ed  for 
two  month*  at  my  riak — that  it  at  the  end  of  the  two  months  feeding  the 
Stock  Tonic  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory — no  charge  i*  to  be  made. 

I  have  such  absolute  faith  in  Wilbur's 
Stock  Tonic  that  I  take  all  the  risk  in  this 
trial  feeding.   I  know  what  it  ha*  done 
for  ether*.  I  have  made  and  sold  this  tonic  for  over  thirty-two  years.   Over  a  million  of  the 

beststockraisersin  America  are  feeding  it  every  day  to  their  live  stock— many  of  them  'ease  scuy "Vr=X".,rnH  "m»Tn^"nounds  of  Wilbur's 

have  for  over  thirty  years-I  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  finest  kind  of  letters  W  Hor.e  Blanket*.  Also  send  me  J°°  .P°"°<]»  °' 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  telling  me  of  the  wonderful  results  from  feeding  this  Stock  ^  Stock  Tonic    1  agree  nti^  I  wfll  pay  y^^^^^ 

Tonic.  And  now  all  I  want  is  to  show  you  that  what  it  wiU  d*  for  other*  it  wiU  do  far  you.  M  months,  and  if  it  does  "hat  you  clmm,  I  wi"  Pay  you  f  or^ 

^  at  the  rate  of  only  *2.oo  per  month  untu  l  nave  paia 
^  If  it  fails  and  I  so  report  in  sixty  days,  you  are  to  eaneel^tba 


I  Take  All  the  Risk 


at  my  risk,  that  my  stock  tonic  will  positively  nd  your  .tock  of  worm*.  fal. 
tenthem  op  and  keep  them  In  the  pink  of  condition.  I  will  Prove  to  you 
that  with  my  tonic  you  will  actually  get  more  m.lk  from  yowr  «>."•.  «bat  you 
will  fatten  your  bos*,  .teer*.  .heep  and  poultry  for  market  in  one-th^d 
le**  time-that  you  will  *ave  «rain.  prevent  di.eate  and  make  more  money 
from  each  animal  you  own.  I  will  prove  these  thines  to  you  and  I  lido  it  all  at 
my  own  risk.  And  as  a  *peci«  inducement  to  the  f-^^'X,.  1  m«/n^c.n; 
sons  who  send  for  this  free  trial  feedmg-l  wiU  give  OBe  of  the  magnificent 
$5.00  Hor*e  Blan>  _  m^m 
kets  shown  above. 

>  #  Application  for  Free  Blanket 

^  E.B.  MARSHALL,  Pres.  ^  , 

1*"^  Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  918  Huron  St..MUwaukee.Wis. 
Please  send  me  at  once  one  of  your  beautiful  fS-OO;!?^,"  °J 


The  Blanket  is  Yours 

It  never  costs  you  a  cent, 
whether  you  ever  pay  for  the 

wool  blanket— 84  x  90  inches— r 
a  blanket  you'll  be  proud  to  own — and  remembe 


.  P  R  E  E   M  chaVVe  and  i  will  owe'you  nothrng.  Yoii  are  also  to  ship  me— 
A    AXJ^Ll  ^F*ee-enough  Wilbur'*  Poultry  Tonic-your  guaranteed  ege 
^   J  «fF^».      frffitrVit  r.harpes  on  the  shipment.  Ki*_un- 


-IT'S  FREE. 


Stock  Tonic  or  not. 


Simply  Fill  Out  the  Coupon/ 


Name 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  find  out  by  actual  test  on  your  own  stock — that 
07  Tonic  win  make  money  for  you.  Just  one  thousand  of  these  blankets  j 
will  be  given  away.  I  have  one  for  you  if  you  send  that  coupon  right  away.  A 
You  can't  possibly  lose  anything— you  have  everything  to  gain.  Isn't  it  ^ 
worth  a  postage  stamp  ?  Do  it  now— at  my  ri*fc — fill  out  the  coupon  ^ 
■nd  mail  it  to  me  at  once. 


P.O... 


.State, 


I  own, 


Freieht  Office  State.   

 cattle  iorses  hogs  sheep  ..poultry. 


_  President     Wi^^o         -.acres  of  land.  I  rent  acres  of  land.  lam  years  of  age. 

WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  918  Huron  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis. #.  NOTE^ihi.  iib.rj  .ff.r  ..ly  .p.at.r..pon.ibief.rm.r.or  .,ockr.«.r..«r2i  ,..r..f  m.. 
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Greatest 

Cream  Separator 

Offer 


Imported 
Direct  from 
Belgium 

FREE 
Duty 

—Save 

$ 


WorWs 
Grand 
Prize 
Winner 


The  Melotte — 
the  wonderful  imported 
Belgian  Melotte  Separator — the  world's 
grand  prize  winning  cream  separator,  now 
offered  on  the  first  bona  fide  free  trial,  no-moner- 
down  offer  ever  maile  on  any  separator,  and  at 
the  same  price  you  would  pay  in  Belgium,  plus 
$1.75  for  water  freiglit.  Write — write  for  the  spe- 
cial offer  we  are  making.  No  manufacturer  of 
any  cream  separator,  American  or  foreign, 
ever  dared  make  such  a  startling  offer  before. 

Good  News  from  Belgium 

The  wonderful  Melotte  Cream  Sep- 
arator factory  which  is  only  four  miles  from 
Liege  and  which  has  not  been  injured  in  the 
war,  is  now  again  able  to  export  to  the  United 
States,  We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these 
Belgian  separators  we  can  get.  Two  shipments 
have  arrived.  Write  at  once  for  Booklet  ex- 
plaining our  great  offer. 

The  Melotte,  which  has  won  more 
than  180  international  contests,  now  comes  in 
free.  The  duty  is  off— you  save  $15^5. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

Without  A  Penny  Down 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would 
like  to  test  this  cream  separator  in  your 
own  barn  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  you 
instantly.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you 
to  send  a  penny.  We  give  a  free  trial,  no 
C.O.D.,  no  lease  nor  mortgage.  If,  after 
30  days,  you  don't  want  this  wonderful 
separator,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If 
you  decide  to  keep  the  genuine  Melotte,  we 
will  allow  you  to  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 

Monthly  Payments 

These  monthly  payments  are  so 
small  that  you  will  hardly  notice  them. 
You  only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits.  The 
Melotte  pays  for  itself.  It  does  notcostyoua 
penny— the  Increaaad  amount  of  craam  pays  for  It. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

Sendthecoupon todayand  wewillsend 
you  our  great  book  "Profitable  ^■■■■■■■■■i 
Dairying"  written  by  two  of  « 
the  best  known  dairy  sci-   ^  rreetOUpOll 
entists  in  the  country.  Also  .^."^1^^^" 
our  handsome  Melotte  Melotte 
Cream  Separator  catalog  ^  Separator 
and  detailsof  sensationl  ^       '1^-,^  c«'i«»r"i«  av., 
free-duty  offer.  ♦ 
TKe  Melotte 


/ 


Chicago.  Ill, 

Without  any  obligations 
on  me  send  me  free  and 


4c»t.  ^  i fable  Dairying,"  and  your 

i??iV„,t?lAw.„?.^^  y  special  free-tariff  prices  on  the 
CallforniaAvanue    ♦   Imported  Melotte  tream  Sep- 
Dept.  3711      ^    arator.      Also   your  free-trial, 
Chicago,  iir.     a   monthly-payment,  no-money-dowD 
■■■■■■■■■■an*  offer- 


Name 


A  Hog  House  for  $10 


T 


HE  Iowa  Economy  Hog  house  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
cheap  types  ever  invented.  The 


Address.. 


Economy  House.    Frnnt  View — Closed  for 
Winter. 


material  need  not  cost  more  than  $8. 
It  contains  many  of  the  best  features 
of  the  more  elaborate  and  complete 
hog  houses,  and  still  may  be  easily, 
cheaply  and  quickly  constructed. 

This  hog  house  should  be  set  on  a 
high  and  dry  location,  since  no  wooden 
floor  is  included.  The  dimensions  of 
the  floor  are  5  by  7  feet,  so  that  the 
house  will  take  care  of  a  reasonably 
large  sow  and  her  litter. 

This  structure  is  especially  useful  in 
furnishing  shelter  for  sows  farrow- 
ing in  pasture  or  field  far  removed 
from  the  central  building  of  the  farm. 

The  pictures  and  the  plans  serve  to 
described  thi  s  hog  house  admirably. 
Anyone  desiring  to  build  one  can  get 
the  idea  readily. 


Uq  door  on  1f)ii 
side  of  roof 


Economy  House.    Front  End  Elevation. 

The  entrance  door  is  on  the  south. 
The  east  side  roof  has  a  door  hinged 
at  the  side  to  admit  light.  To  provide 
ventilation  when  needed  to  make  it 
more  convenient  for  the  herdsman  a 
small  rear  door  is  provided.  Under  the 
comb  of  the  roof  the  ventilators  are 
placed  to  provide  for  ordinary  ventila- 
tion. The  doorway  on  the  front  end 
may  have  a  door  hinged  at  the  top  if 
it  is  desired. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  handy  hog  houses  ever  designed. 


The  bill  of  material  and  estimate  of  the 
cost  follows: 

1  piece  4"x4''xl4'  runner,  flr.  18%  board 
feet  ®  $56  per  M  Jl  OJ 

1  piece  2"x4"10'  for  ties.  No.  1  white  or 
yellow  pine,  and  ly^  pieces  2"x4"xl4'  for 
frame.  No.  1  white  or  yellow  pine,  20% 
board  feet  @  t28  per  M  57 

1  piece  2"x4"x4'  for  stiSener  o> 

13  pieces  l''xlO"    12'  for  roof,  no.  2  white 

pine   shiplap,    130   boards  feet    @  $30 
per  M   3.90 

2  pieces  I"x4''xl2'  for  battens.  No.  2 
white  pine,  6  board  feet  @  $30  per  M. 
(and  strips)  ig 

1  pair  12"  strap  hinges  @  22c  per  pair...  .22 

I  pair  8"  strap  hinges  @  18c  a  pair  18 

1  end  door  pull  (g)  10c  each  10 

7  pounds  nails  @  4c  pound  28 

39  gallon  ready  mixed  paint  to  double 
coat  98  sq.  ft,  @  $2.00  per  gallon  78 


Economy  Hoa«e.    Side  Elevation, 


Cost  of  material  $7.32 

Extra  for  labor  in  building  and  painting, 
7  hours  ®  26c  an  hour   1.75 


Total  cost   $9.07 

<g>Build  It  to  Stay^ 

FEEDING-FLOORS  SAVE  GRAIN 

Those  who  have  used  feeding-floors 
for  their  hogs  have  found  them  to  be 
good  grain-savers,  all  concrete  feed- 
ing-floors are  coming  into  favor. 

Such  a  floor  should  be  6  inches  thick, 
and,  if  not  laid  against  the  barnyard 
pavement,  should  have  a  curb  extend- 
ing from  12  to  18  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  This  will  prevent 
the  hogs  from  rooting  under  it.  The 
floor  should  slope  slightly  toward  one 
corner  in  order  to  carry  off  rain,  or 
water  used  in  washing.  A  rim  around 
the  outside  edge  will  prevent  grain 
from  being  pushed  off  into  the  mud. 

For  feeding-floors  concrete  should  be 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  sack  of 
Portland  cement,  2  cubic  feet  of  clean 
coarse  sand,  graded  up  to  one-fourth 
of  an  inch,  and  3  cubic  feet  of  hard 
durable  gravel  or  broken  stone  from 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in 
diameter.  Eleven  sacks  of  cement  will 
make  enough  concrete  for  100  square 
feet  of  feeding-floor.  The  concrete 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  should 
contain  enough  water  to  make  the 
mass  quaky  so  that  the  concrete  will 
flatten  out  of  its  own  weight.  It  should 
be  lightly  tamped,  however,  then  leveled 
off  with  a  straight  edge,  and  finished 
with  a  wooden  float.  The  floor  may 
be  laid  in  slabs  each  6  feet  square,  2 
inch  lumber  being  used  for  forms. 
Feeding-floors  should  be  large  enough 
to  give  each  hog  18  square  feet  of 
space. 

<|>Build  It  to  Stay<$> 

LET  THE  HOGS  DO  IT 

Edwin  Trook  of  Grant  county,  Indi- 
ana, drilled  corn  and  soybeans  in  the 
same  row  on  an  18-acre  field.  On  Sep- 
tember 25  he  turned  in  126  head  of 
hogs  weighing  126  pounds  each.  On 
November  6  he  sold  these  hogs  at  7 
cents  per  pound.  They  gained  101 
pounds  per  head  and  weighed  227 
pounds.  He  husked  200  bushels  of  corn 
from  the  field  while  the  hogs  were 
feeding.  After  the  hogs  were  sold  Mr. 
Trook  turned  24  brood  sows  in  the 
field  for  one  month.  He  estimates  that 
what  corn  he  gathered  and  what  the 
brood  sows  ate  would  be  squal  to  3 
acres,  which  would  be  15  acres  that  the 
fat  hogs  ate  in  the  41  days.  This  would 
make  the  15  acres  bring  Mr.  Trook 
$59.38  per  acre.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fertility  was  left  on  the  ground  and  the 
hogs  did  the  harvesting  of  the  crop. 
<^BulId  It  to  Stay<$> 

Those  valuable  papers  that  you  are 
not  satisfied  to  have  lying  about  every- 
where will  be  safe  in  one  of  our  steel 
document  boxes.  A  box  will  be  sent 
free  with  one  new  or  renewal  3-year 
subscription  at  50  cents. 


January,  1916 

Stacked  Corn  Fodder 

There  is  always  the  question  as  to 
whether  corn  fodder  should  be  hauled 
home  from  the  field  and  stacked  near 
the  barn,  or  whether  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  field  and  hauled 
home  as  fast  as  fed  during  the  winter. 
Stacking  is  favored,  but  much  corn  fod- 
der spoils  and  rots  in  the  stack.  This 
is  due  to  stacking  before  it  has  dried 
and  also  to  improper  stacking.  Corn 
fodder  should  not  be  hauled  home  from 
the  field  until  it  has  thoroughly  dried. 
When  stacking,  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  center  of  the  stack  high  and 
let  the  bundles  slant  from  the  center  of 
the  stack  out,  with  the  tops  pointing 
toward  the  center.  The  bundles  should 
be  laid  close  to  each  other  so  that  no 
rain  or  snow  finds  its  way  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stack.  It  is  much  easier  to 
feed  corn  fodder  stacked  near  the  barn 
in  this  way  than  it  is  to  go  into  the 
corn  field  every  day  for  it  during  the 
winter. 

<^Build  It  to  Stay<^ 

TOO  MUCH  ROUGHAGE  IS  DAN- 
GEROUS 
Don't  make  the  mistake  of  overwork- 
ing your  cows  by  asking  them  to  handle 
too  much  roughage.  There  is  a  limit 
to  every  cow's  storage  capacity.  Give 
her  as  much  roughage  as  she  can  man- 
age readily,  then  supply  the  balance  of 
her  ration  in  the  form  of  concentrates. 
Bran  and  shorts  are  good,  but  the  de- 
mand is  forcing  the  prices  up  and  qual- 
ity down.  I  would  prefer  to  grind  the 
grains  that  are  produced  on  the  farm. 
Linseed  oil  meal,  soybean  meal,  and 
other  feeds  rich  in  protein  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  especially  with  heavy  pro- 
ducers, but  if  used  to  excess  they  will 
do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good. 
Peas  grown  and  threshed  with  oats  is 
an  excellent  source  of  protein  when 
well  ground.  No  dairyman  is  justified 
in  buying  feed  when  he  can  produce  it 
at  a  less  cost  at  home.— Ira  P.  Whit- 
ney. 

<J>Bulld  It  to  Stay.^ 

CHURNING  TROUBLES 

Troubles  arising  from  winter  butter 
making  may  largely  be  overcome  by 
keeping  the  cream  to  be  churned  at  a 
temperature  of  52°  until  2  days  before 
churning,  when  it  should  be  placed 
where  the  temperature  is  about  75°. 
The  cream  should  be  kept  at  58°  to  60° 
during  churning  time  and  when  the 
butter  collects  into  small  nut  sizes  the 
buttermilk  should  be  drained  of?  and 
water  at  a  temperature  of  60°  should 
be  poured  over  it,  repeating  the  rinsing 
process  2  or  3  times.  With  the  last 
rinsing  give  20  churning  revolutions 
and  draw  ofi  the  water.  To  work  the 
butter,  place  the  particles  on  a  flat 
board  and  strew  the  salt  over  it  uni- 
formly and  work  just  enough  to  dis- 
tribute the  salt  evenly  throughout  the 
butter. 

<J>Bulld  It  to  Stay<^ 

ALFALFA-SORGHUM  SILAGE 

Excellent  silage  can  be  made  with 
mixtures  of  alfalfa  and  sweet  sorghum, 
according  to  investigations  in  progress 
at  the  experiment  station  of  Nebraska. 
Such  mixtures  containing  one-half  al- 
falfa and  one-half  sorghum  cane,  put 
up  on  a  small  scale,  give  perfect  silage 
three  months  after  siloing.  The  acid- 
ity is  somewhat  lower  than  regular  sil- 
age but  this  does  not  seem  to  impair 
the  keeping  qualities. 
'  ^Bulld  It  to  Stay<^ 

!     Raising  good  dairy  heifers  costs  less 
'  than  to  buy  cows;  it  insures  better 
cows;  it  secures  a  uniform  herd;  it  pro- 
vides a  surplus  to  be  sold;  it  safeguards 
;  your  herd  against  disease,  and  it  makes 
;  dairying     most     satisfactory. — G.  C. 
Humphrey. 
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DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  ( 


For  any  Sixe— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  laboi; 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

24  m  Nl?  BUTTERFLY 

*  No  S  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Sliims  95  quarts  per  liour.  We  also  make  four  other 
BlMs  UD  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here-all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
sizes  up  loou     6    ^  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  »2  down  and  a  year  to 


Patented  One-Pieee 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—Easy Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL'S? 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.   Keep  it  it  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  | 
refund  your  12  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  t 
both  ways.   Tou  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take  ' 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  2114  Marshall  bwii.,  Chicago,  III. 


0SUPWARD 

ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 

Guaranteed 


SEPARATOR 

A -SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

eend  new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfectskimming  separator  for$15. 95 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  lightcrcara.  Bowl  is  a 
sanitary  inarvel»  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  iUu3- 
tratea  our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  small  write  for  haudsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box  Sn84     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 
FREE 


lilt;:: 


Gleason's  Horse  Book  a  large 
handsome  book  of  400  pages, 
printed  on  pure  white  paper 
in  large  clear  type,  bound  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  186 
tullplates  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
book  ever  published, produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  I'rof.  Gleason  has  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, JSducation,  Teaching 
Tricks.  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding.  Breakiagand  Tam- 
ing, How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness, Care,  complete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
■  and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 

the  Di.ea.e9  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal.,  Thi*  one 
rartalone  isworth  many  time,  the  value  of  the  book  andl 
will  save  hone  owners  hundreds  of  dollar*  every ^ear. 

Gleason's  Horse  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
V»  •  t  paid  for  two  1-year  subscriptions  at  260 
«aoh  or  one  2-year  subscription  at  60c.  New  or  renewal 
American  Farming. 537S.  Dearborn  St., Chicago 


HARDER  SILOS 


('  Be^  and  Chcapesr«^"H^i^II]^7 

Heavy,  non-conducting  Unde  Sam"/ 
steel-bound   walls;  rigid  IImc 
dowel  construction,  anchored  Si 
solid  as  an  oak,  convenient  llXem 
door  system,  safe  ladder:  save  all  the 
corn  crop,   Catalog  sent  free. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co,,  Box  28,  CobleskiU,  N.  Y. 


CORNEIOO  Toinl.oduc 
our  wonderful  new  system  of 
teaching  oole  music  by  I-  _  . 

Violin,  Ouilsr.  Mandolin.  Pisno,  Organ  t.  v,v......  -^sa..- 

will  Eive  vou  a  dandy  inslturoenl  absolutely  FREE  and  gU»ranU«  to 
make  you  a  player  or  no  charge;  complete  oulfil  f  REE.  Wt,te  a< 
once.    Special  offer  to  first  pupil.  No  obligation  SUNSCRLAND'S 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Otpt.ll   ChiMgO,  III. 


Not  A  Cent  R)r  3  Months 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1.000 
lbs. 


No 
Money 
Down 


Your 
Credit 
Is  Good 


Ana  A  Year  To  Pay 


without  Interest 


Here  is  the  most  liberal 
selling  plan  ever  placed 
back  of  a  Cream  Separa- 
tor. Think  how  GOOD  a  Separator  it  MUST  be  to  justify  this  oflerl  Don't 
send  a  penny.  Simply  your  request  to  try  the  wonderful  "MAJESTIC  brings 
it  to  you  for  a  30  day  free  trial.  Use  it  like  your  own  for  a  whole  montQ  a  teat- 
then  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  wonderful  bargain,  return 
_    it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will 
not  be  out  a  cent  on  the  free  trial  of  the 


MAJESTIC 
Cream  Separator 


f  you 


_  decide  to  keep  it— after  you  KNOW  just  what  the 
MAJESTIC"  will  do— make  your  first  payment  in  3 
months  and  balance  in  3,  6  and  9  months  thereafter, 
giving  you  a  whole  year  to  pay,  without  interest.  You 
plainly  see  that  the ''MAJESTIC"  must  be  equal  to  the 
best  Separator  ever  made  to  stand  up  under  this  remarkable 
selling  plan— an  offer  that  only  HARTMAN'S  with  their  60. 
year's  business  record  and  $10,000,000.00  capital  and  re- 
sources  ever  made.  The  "MAJESTIC"  is  fully  de- 
scribed  in  the  HARTMAN  Free  Cream  Separator 
Book.   Send  for  it!   Get  the  facts  and  take  ad- 
vantage  of  this  wonderful  offer  before  you  ^A. 
buy  a  Separator.  Remember  that  Hart-  ^ 


HARTMAN 
COMPANY, 
4038.40  LaSaHe  St., 
Chicago,  III. 

man's  ""MAJESTIC"  is  the  only  Send  me  a  free  copy_o^^your  CreMn 


Cream  Separator  shipped 
right  out  without  the 
payment  of  a  single 

cen*  in  advance,  ^ 
Ask  for  Catalog  i 
No.  B-2S6  . 

HARTMAN  COMPANY.  I""""^ 

4038-40  laSalle  Street  Chicago,  illioois  |  Address. 


Separator  Catalog  No.  S-236  explaining 
liberal    no-money-in-advance,  yea^t»-pay- 
without-interest  credit  terms.    This  does  not 


obligate  me  in  any  way. 
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BUSH  CAR 

6-Pasa.,  32  H.P 


AND  AGENCY  FOR  YOUR  TERRITORY 

82  Horsepower— 112  Wheel  base— Weston-Mott  Full  Float- 
Ing  Rear  Axle  —  Demountable  Rims  —  Hyatt  Bearings 
—  33  I  i  Tires  — Delco  Starting  and  Lighting  System- 
Extra  Elm— One-man  Top  — Complete  Equipment. 
FREE  CAR  AND  AGENCY 

Tes!  you  can  get  this  car  and  the  agency  FREE.  Get 
ready  for  big  1916  business.  1916  models  now  ready  for 
delivery.  There  Is  big  money  made  selling  Bush  Cars. 
Get  your  territory  now.  Address  a  card  for  particulars 
•t  once,  to  me  personally.  J.  H.  BUSH,  I'resideut. 
Write  today.   Department  1  iS 

Bush  Motor  College,  Inc. 

BusJl  BulldinSf  N.  Clark  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicaso.  Ill* 

Agents  $60  a  Week 

We  want  Special  Agents  to  travel  by  auto- 
mobile selling  our 

300  Candle  Power  Outdoor 
Lamp  and  Safety  Lantern 

Burns  Kerosene.  Can't  explode.  Can't  set 
Are  to  anything.  Bums  in  all  kinds  ot  weath- 
er. Rain  proof,  wind  proof,  bug  prooC  l'"or 
farmers,  teamsters,  hucksters,  plumbers, 
dairjmen,  campers— cverj'body  needs  it. 


This  Auto 


FREE 


We  furnish  each  representative  with 
an  automobile  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  This  Is  no  selling 

contest  where  only  one  person  wins.  Anybody  can  get 
this  free  auto.   Write  for  particulars. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  ;i(lt     East  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


WANTED  MEN 

|t75.to$200  amonth! 


The  denaand  for  capable  automobile  men 
exceeds  the  supply.  Our  graduates  are  al- 
ways in  demand  to  (ill  eood  positions  as  Salesmen, 
Demonstrators.  Factory  Testers.  Garage  Managers, 
Repair  Men,  Ignition  Export  and  Drivers. 

$50  COURSE  FREE 

Six  weeks  from  the  day  you  enter  this  great  school 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  any  make  of  automobile  to 
drive  any  car  on  tlie  market.   All  who  enroll  now 
receive  S50  course  in  Tractor  Engineering  and 
fower  Farming  Free.   Write  today 
for  our  Dig  Free  Book  and 
"   the  $50  00  Free  Scholarship 
Certificate 

H.  J.  RAHE,  President, 

AUTOIVIOBILE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1  046  Locust  St., 
Kansas  City,  -  Mo. 

CAN'T   LOSE  THEM. 

mti'  sa&»  *na  i'atti  «io 
jBottioB  of  ownerscsic  9T 


StayTheri 


Ear* 

Markers* 


(Ifaey  we  the  llghlcei,  «lre<igi> 
••I  Md  brlghteal  c^r  nags 
made  ^^/m  ool  larnieh, 
niet  nor  oorreda.  Will  ootlear  em  andcannotbe  ruDbe* 
•ff.  Nothing  to  catch  OQ  feed  tTonght,  etc  Euliysettaaaf 
oar*  '^1  f-xt      Baal  end  momt   «lurabt*   mmrk»'  ^m0m 

For  free  aample,  oatalog  and  [>ricea  addresi 
Vllcii  (  Hiriii  H(|.  Cr,  570  W.  Riiilolpb  St..  Ctlciit.  ill 


Earlags 


rr. 

■  id 

■  N 

h 


as:  your  Btock — best  and  cheapest  means  i 
identification  for  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name,  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 
Catalog  and  samples  freo  on  request. 

S.Burch&Co..  181  W.HorinSl.  Chicasoj 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  -  Free 

The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc. 
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Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Care  of  the  Cooling  System — Use  of  Anti-Freezing 

Mixtures 

By  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames 

(This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  eleven  articles  which  Mr,  Leavell  is  writing  exclusively  foi 

the  readers  of  American  Farming.) 


Richard  A.  Leavell 


NINE  motorists  out  of  ten  believe 
in  the  principle  of  leaving  well 
enough  alone  and  are  determined 
never  to  trouble  trouble  till  trouble 
troubles  them.  This  generally  shows 
up  in  their  care 
of  the  radiator 
and  cooling 
system,  which 
receive  no  at- 
tention other 
than  an  occa- 
sional replen- 
ishing of  the 
supply  of  water 
until  boiling  or 
some  other 
form  of  trouble 
attracts  their 
attention. 

The  quality  of 
water  which  is 
poured  into  the 
radiator  should  receive  much  more  con- 
sideration than  it  generally  does.  Or- 
dinary well  water  is  used  usually,  and 
it  will  nearly  always  produce  a  deposit 
of  lime  or  scale.  The  suitability  of 
water  from  the  ordinary  well  can 
nearly  always  be  determined  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  teakettle  which  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time  in  the 
kitchen.  If  the  impurities  in  the  water 
have  formed  a  thick  scale  in  the  tea- 
kettle they  will  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  radiator.  For  this  reason  the  in- 
struction book  which  comes  with  every 
new  motor  car  nearly  always  recom- 
mends the  use  of  rain  water  or  melted 
artificial  ice  or  snow.  Simply  boiling 
hard  water  will  not  get  rid  of  all  of  the 
impurities  it  contains  any  more  than 
boiling  salt  water  will  get  rid  of  all  the 
salt. 

After  the  water  passages  in  the  radi- 
ator have  been  coated  with  scale  the 
heat  cannot  be  carried  away  by  the  air 
as  well  as  before  and  there  is  greater 
liability  of  boiling  after  a  hard  pull. 
This  scale  can  often  be  loosened  by  the 
use  of  a  strong  solution  of  washing 
soda  or  soda  ash.  This  should  be  dis- 
solved in  warm  water  and  placed  in  the 
radiator  and  allowed  to  stay  for  2  or  3 
days.  When  it  is  to  be  drained  out  the 
engine  should  first  be  run  long  enough 
to  warm  it  up  thoroughly  and  then  one 
of  the  lower  hose  connections  should 
be  loosened  as  the  ordinary  drain  valve 
is  not  large  enough  to  allow  the  loos- 
ened lime  deposits  to  run  out.  If  pos- 
sible a  hose  should  be  used  to  flush  the 
radiator  and  water  jackets. 

Boiling  of  the  radiator  may  be  the 
result  of  any  one  of  .several  causes. 
Among  the  important  ones  are:  run- 
ning the  engine  with  the  spark  retarded, 
insufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  radi- 
ator, improper  quality  of  mixture  of 
gasoline  and  air  supplied  by  carburetor, 
loose  or  detached  fan  belt,  broken  or 
deranged  water  pump,  clogged  or  par- 
tially obstructed  water  passages  (par- 
ticularly hose  connections),  and  insuffi- 
cient lubrication.  Very  often  the  car 
owner  or  the  repair  man  blames  the 
trouble  onto  the  particular  type  of 
cooling  system  or  of  radiator,  when  the 
boiling  is  the  result  of  one  of  these 
causes. 

In  some  cars  the  water  circulates  by 
itself  as  fast  as  it  becomes  warm  in  the 
water  jackets  surrounding  the  cylin- 
ders, just  as  water  flows  from  the  heat- 
iflg  coil  in  the  back  of  a  stove  into  the 
top  of  the  tank  and  the  cold  water 


from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  flows  in  to 
take  its  place.  In  other  cars  the  water 
is  forced  to  circulate  by  means  of  a 
suitable  pump  driven  by  the  motor. 
Figure  1  illustrates  a  thermosyphon 
cooling  system,  also  sometimes  called 
a  natural  or  gravity  system.  Fig.  2  il- 
lustrates a  system  where  a  pump  is 
used  and  is  often  referred  to  as  a  forced 
circulation  system. 

In  the  thermosyphon  system  all  the 
water  passages  must  be  very  large,  as 
the  water  moves  slowly.  In  the  forced 
circulation  system  the  water  pump  re- 
quires an  occasional  tightening  or  re- 
packing of  the  glands  or  stuffing  boxes. 
Salesmen  and  engineers  sometimes 
argue  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
types  of  cooling  systems.  In  the  ordi- 
nary car  the  system  it  is  equipped  with 
is  generally  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
cool  the  motor  properly  if  it  is  given 
proper  care.  The  thermosyphon  system 
tends  to  keep  the  cylinders  at  a  little  bit 
nearer  a  uniform  temperature  than  the 
pump  system  because  the  water  does 
not  circulate  until  it  becomes  warm.  If 
a  car  is  driven  when  the  temperature  is 
way  below  zero  and  if  it  has  thermo- 
syphon cooling  the  water  may  freeze 
in  the  bottom  of  the  radiator,  but  if  it 
has  a  water  pump  the  water  will  be  cir- 
culated so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  freeze, 
but  it  will  keep  the  cylinders  too  cold. 
It  is,  therefore,  well  in  either  case  to 
cover  the  bottom  half  of  the  radiator 
in  extreme  weather.  A  thermometer 
such  as  is  sold  to  be  attached  to  the 
radiator  filler  cap  is  of  undoubted  merit 
in  that  it  allows  the  driver  to  tell  at  a 
glance  when  his  radiator  is  becoming 
hotter  than  it  generally  does. 

A  radiator  is  really  never  too  hot  un- 
less it  is  boiling,  because  the  motor  will 
develop  more  power  for  the  same 
amount  of  fuel  with  the  cylinders  at  as 
high  a  temperature  as  can  be  main- 
tained without  danger  of  the  mixture 
being  ignited  too  early  or  of  the  lubri- 


riK,  !•   Natural  OoollnK  System 

catingr  oil  being  burned  oflE  of  the  walls 
and  the  pistons.  Thus  it  is  that  an  air- 
cooled  car  can  be  made  under  test  con- 
ditions to  show  much  greater  mileage 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  than  can  a  water- 
cooled  car.  One  of  the  first  and  best 
known  manufacturers  of  an  8  cylinder 
motor  car  added  to  his  cooling  system 
a  thermostat  or  a  form  of  self  regulat- 
ing valve  which  holds  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  jackets  surrounding 
the  cylinders  almost  at  the  boiling 
point. 

When  the  mercury  of  the  thermom- 
eter begins  to  creep  down  toward  the 
bulb,  the  motorist  should  begin  to 
guard  against  the  poss&UUy  of  having 
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Fig.  2.    Pump  Cooling  System 

the  water  in  the  cooling  system  freeze 
and  cause  damage.  To  drain  every 
night  may  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  is 
nearly  always  considered  entirely  too 
much  bother.  For  most  cars  the  most 
satisfactory  anti-freeze  solution  is  a 
mixture  of  denatured  alcohol  and 
water.  The  freezing  temperatures  for 
mixtures  of  different  strengths  follow: 
For  20°  a  15  per  cent  mixture,  for  10° 
a  23  per  cent  mixture,  for  zero  a  30  per 
cent  mixture,  for  -10°  a  35  per  cent 
mixture,  for  -20°  a  40  per  cent  mixture, 
for  -30°  a  46  per  cent  mixture,  for  -40° 
a  54  per  cent  mixture. 

With  the  alcohol  solution  in  the  radiator 
reaching  a  temperature  somewhat  lower  than 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  the  alcohol  evaporates 
and  more  must  be  added.  The  percentage 
strength  of  the  solution  can  be  determined  by 
means  of  a  suitable  hydrometer  which  is  gradu- 
ated to  read  the  freezing  point  as  well.  On  ac- 
count of  the  low  boiling  point  of  the  alcohol 
water  mixture  glycerine  and  water  is  sometimes 
used.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  caused 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  glycerine  until 
the  cost  was  almost  prohibitive.  The  demand 
for  high  explosives  in  the  war  zone  has  run  the 
price  still  very  much  higher.  The  boiling  point 
of  the  glycerine  water  mixture  is  higher  than 
that  of  pure  water  and  if  it  does  boil  the  water 
goes  off  and  leaves  the  glycerine,  and  water  only 
need  be  added.  Glycerine  solution  shows  a  lit- 
tle more  tendency  than  alcohol  solution  to  be- 
come muddy  and  foul  with  prolonged  use.  If 
excessive  trouble  with  the  boiling  away  of  alco- 
hol is  experienced  the  higher  first  cost  of  a 
glycerine  solution  may  be  warranted. 

If  either  alcohol  or  glycerine  solution  of  over 
20  per  cent  strength  freezes  it  forms  a  soft, 
mushy  ice  like  frozen  milk  and  if  the  water 
pump  is  thawed  out  with  a  teakettle  full  of 
boiling  water  before  the  engine  is  cranked  and 
the  radiator  is  blanketed  after  the  engine  is 
started  until  it  has  become  warm,  no  damage 
will  generally  have  been  found  to  have  re- 
sulted. 

Either  chloride  of  lime  (calcium  chloride)  or 
common  salt  or  soda  (sodium  chloride  or  so- 
dium carbonate)  will  reduce  the  freezing  point 
of  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  but  there  is 
danger  of  corrosion  or  electrolytic  action,  like 
that  in  a  simple  battery,  damaging  metal  parts 
of  the  cooling  system.  If  the  water  pump,  the 
plates  on  the  cylinders  or  the  water  pipes  are 
of  aluminum  they  will  be  ruined  by  either  of 
these  compounds  in  a  few  weeks.  If  a  piece  of 
dean  iron  wire  is  dipped  in  the  solution  or  the 
powder  from  which  the  solution  is  to  be  made 
r-and  held  in  the  blue  flame  of  a  gas  or  gasoline 
stove  or  of  an  alcohol  lamp  a  brick  red  color 
would  indicate  the  presence  of  lime  or  cal- 
cium and  a  yellow  color,  the  presence  of  ordi- 
nary salt  or  soda. 

A  leak  in  a  radiator  is  sometimes  stopped  by 
a  teacup  full  of  flaxseed  meal,  oatmeal  or  bran, 
but  such  a  substance  often  proves  as  efficient  in 
stopping  up  the  regular  water  passages  and  is 
rather  difficult  to  remove.  A  badly  obstructed 
radiator  can  often  be  partially  cleaned  with  city 
water  pressure  applied  through  the  lower  hose 
connection. 

The  radiator  was  designed  to-  carry  and  to 

cool  the  water.     Using  it  to  push  the  car  by 

may  render  it  useless  for  the  purpose  intended. 

[Next  month  Mr.  I.eaveU  will  diacoBs  Axles 
ana  BearinKS.] 


Know  the  Joys  of  Motorcycling 

SUNSHINY  spring  with  that  invigorating  tang  in  the  air  will 
soon  be  here.  Then  you  should  know  the  joys  of  motor- 
cycling, and  feel  the  freedom  of  going  where  you  wish,  when 
you  wish,  either  alone  or  with  the  boys. 

You  can  ride  for  the  sheer  joy  of  riding,  leisurely  if  you  wish, 
or  you  can  open  the  throttle  and  travel  at  the  speed  of  the  wind 
to  any  desired  place,  even  though  it  be  miles  and  miles  away. 

"After  hours"and  Sundays  will  be  all  too  short  for  you  with  your 

Harley-Davidson 


You  can  go  where  you  will,  with  per- 
fect confidence  in  yourself  and  your 
mount,  for  fourteen  years  of  real  serv- 
ice, together  with  contests  of  every 
description,  have  proven  the  Harley- 
Davidson  to  be  the  master  motorcycle. 

Its  three-speed  transmission  enables 
you  to  negotiate  every  road,  to  make 


play  of  any  hill  or  long  stretch  of 
sand  or  heavy  mud.  As  to  speed,  you 
will  have  more  than  the  average  rider 
will  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  use. 
If  you  knew  all  that  a  Harley- 
Davidson  motorcycle  would  do  for 
you,  you  too,  would  realize  that  it  is 
easier  to  own  one  than  to  do  without. 


Most  dealers  will  make  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 
If  you  do  not  know  your  Harley-Davidson  dealer, 
write  to  us  direct  for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Company 


1142  A  STREET 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Kirslin  ONE-MAN  STUMP  PULLER 

MaKfS  Land  Clearing  Easy,  Economical,  Practical 


You  can't  realize  the  wonderful  strength,  speed  and poiver  of  the  new  Double  ^^^H 
Leverage  Model  Kirstin  until  you  see  one  at  work.    Compound  leverage  gives 
any  man  the  strength  of  a  giant— enables  him  to  quickly  pull  biggest  stumps  with  \ 
ease    The  Kirstin  way  is  quickest,  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  clear  stump  land. 
No  heavy  cumbersome  machines  to  pull  around,  tip  over  or  get  stuck  in  boggy  places. 
No  sweeps  to  break,  no  horses  to  risk,  no  dynamite,  no  danger.    With  a  Kirstm 
you  simply  walk  into  your  stump  field  and  "clean  it  up"  in  no  time  at  all.  You  can 

Try  The  KIRSTIN  For  Ten  Days 

Prove  to  yourself  that  it  clears  your  land  cheaper.  Let  the  Kirstin's  superior 
features  demonstrate  their  value  right  on  your  own  farm.  Less  weight— greater 
strength— lower  cost— greater  sbeed— all  these  valuable  qualities  are  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Kirstin  Quick-Detachable  Connections.  Auto  Release,  Non-Twist- 
Cable  and  other  Kirstin  patented  features. 

Writ*  Today  For  The  Big  New  Kirstin  Catalog 

which  gives  you  full  details  about  the  Improved  Double  Leverage  Kirstin 
Onc-Man  Stump  Pullers,  Kirstin  Service.  Free  Information  Bureau. 
Time  Payment  Plans,  etc.  Agents  Wanted, 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO. 

6426  Ludingtoo  St..  Escanaba,  Micb. 


r  spare  time  is  worth  f  10  a  day  demonstrat* 
_„  the  I'JU  Mode  l,  Sieel,  18  in-1  Automatic 
lllundl'Tool.  Equals  separate  tools  costing  511)0.  Lift- 
ling  and  pulling  jack;  fence  building  tool;  stump  and 
f  post  puller;  baler;  press;  hoist;  vise;  etc.  No  expcri- 
'  ence  needed.  Demonstrator  free.  Creditgiven.  Exclu- 
sive territory.    Writo  for  special  factory  agency  offer. 

Chas.  E.  6ese&(l  Co.      238-11     Industrial  Bldg..  Indiaiuiiolis,  hi 


Vrack  Patalntf  in  colors  explains 
TlVV  UaiaiUg  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steelier  wood  wheels  to  tit 
anyrunningr  * 
pear.  Send  for 
It  today.  i 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  , 

148  ElinSt.,Quincf,lt'L^ 
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IftMoralhan  ATrador.UDoM  More 
Dif)f«r«n(  Km3$  Of  FarmWorklhan 
AnylracbrBunhWorftsOnSoFk 
Ground  Witheuf  f^ddntJheSame 
Han  Op»ra>t»Tracbr  A>»d  Implwiwit 


One  Man  Harvests  40  Acr«i  One  Man  Flows  10  Acres 


a  D&7  a  Day 

Wn7«  FoK  A11 7K«  Faeb  Now 

dOLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO, 

,  21  BCNTON  Sr         OOUCT  ILI^ 


"The  Tractor 
of  Quality" 


PARRETT 

"All-Purpose"  Tractor 

A Simple,  Light,  Powerful.  Efficient.  Economical 
Tractor,  for  all  field  and  belt  work. 
Farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  county  declare  the 
PARRETT  the  king  bee  of  all  of  all  light  weignt 
tiactors.  This  universal  endorsement  has  been 
secured  because  of  the  almost  unbelievable  work 
which  it  has  accomplished.  It  is  the  service  act- 
ually rendered  that  counts.  The  PARRETT 
will  do  all  your  work  better,  easier,  faster  and 
more  economically  in  less  time. 
Your  tractor  must  have  four  wheels  and  four 
cylinders  to  get  the  best  results.  Send  today  for 
our  latest  booklet  and  learn  how  this  "All-Pur- 
pose" Tractor  is  adapted  to  your  farm. 

Parrett  Tractor  Co. 


113-409  Fisher  Bldg:. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

llama  night  into  day.  Givea  better  light 
than  gas.  electricity orlSordinarylampsat 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halts,  Churches,  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
No  wick.  No  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantiiKc  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER.  Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
eSO  Factory  Bldg.,     Kan«a»  City,  Mo. 


FREE 


The  Farmer's  Faith  in  the  Tractor 

By  Glenn  G.  Hayes,  Editor. 

portunity  to  be  a  still  more  useful  serv- 
ant to  his  owner.  The  advent  of  the 
tractor  may  result  in  a  change  of 
horse  breeding,  with  selection  for  a 
somewhat  definite  ideal,  but  no  one 
worries  about  that. 

All  of  us  can  remember  how  only  a 
short  time  ago  when  one  spoke  of  the 
work  of  a  tractor  he  meant  threshing, 
or  hay  baling  or  possibly  plowing.  But 
now  consider  the  jobs  that  a  modern 
tractor  will  do.  It  will  pump  water 
or  grind  feed  before  it  is  taken  to  the 
field,  to  plow  or  to  pull  the  binders 
or  on  the  road  to  haul  farm  products 
to  market.  Some  time  I  hope  we  can 
have  a  list  of  all  the  farm  jobs  that  a 
tractor  will  do  economically. 

If  the  American  farmer  had  hap- 
pened to  be  a  dreaming  Oriental,  in- 
stead of  a  practical  Occidental,  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  wanted  a  "horse 
that  never  got  tired."  But  then,  he 
did  not  need  to  live  in  the  far  East 
to  get  just  that, — a  fact  more  marvel- 
ous than  the  strangest  fable  ever  in- 
vented. He  has  the  "horse  that  never 
gets  tired"  in  the  farm  tractor.  On 
the  hottest  of  summer  days  it  chugs 
away  at  its  work  and  gets  its  job  done. 
Flys  do  not  bother  it,  nor  sweat  nor 
heaves,  nor  over-heating.  There  need 
be  no  wasting  of  half  the  day  to  "let 
it  blow  a  while"  at  the  turning-rows. 
It  will  work  all  day,  or  even  in  night 
shifts,  if  rush  of  work  demands  it,  and 
be  none  the  worse  for  loss  of  sleep  and 
for  working  from  dew  to  dew. 

The  latest  dependable  figures  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  show  that  a 
horse  at  the  drawbar  costs  $150  per 
horsepower  furnished,  while  the  mod- 
ern tractor  furnishes  a  horsepower  at 
the  drawbar  for  $85  to  $90.  Doubt- 
less much  of  the  excessive  cost  of  the 
horse's  horsepower  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  teams  stand  idle  in  the  stable  sc 
much  of  the  time  but  taking  their  feec 
regularly,  while  when  the  tractor  is  ir 
the  shed  it  requires  no  meals  or  fuel 
When  the  cornbelt  farmer  gets  tht 
tractor  thoroughly  fitted  into  hi.' 
scheme  I  think  he  will  be  able  to  work 
out  his  horse  problem  much  more  sat 
isfactorily, — in  a  way  to  keep  just  a; 
many  teams  as  he  needs  to  do  the  work 
that  is  best  done  by  horses  and  so  as 
to  keep  them  busy  the  year  around 
returning  a  labor  dividend  for  every 
ration. 

What  is  seemingly  the  most  power- 
ful argument  of  the  non-tractor  fellow; 
is  that  the  tractor  has  been  tried  ir 
the  Canadian  wheatbelt  and  discarded 
They  need  not  go  so  far;  tractors  havt 
been  discarded  nearer  home  than  that 
But  what  kind  were  they?  What  makt 
and  what  model?  We  must  not  for 
get  that  the  successful  farm  tractor  i; 
a  product  of  today.  It  is  distincth 
modern,  vastly  improved,  even  ove 
two  years  ago.  Manufacturers  hav( 
learned  a  lot  of  things  since  so  man: 
engines  were  sold  to  the  Canadiar 
wheatbelt,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  th' 
splendid  co-operation  of  the  farme 
that  they  have  been  able  to  produce  thi 
machine  that  suits  his  conditions  S( 
admirably. 

The  show-me  spirit  has  done  mucl 
to  popularize  the  tractor.  When  thi 
pitiless  light  of  publicity  and  the  glow 
ing  X-ray  of  personal  experience  fal 
on  a  thing  and  prove  it  good,  of  coursf 
people  will  want  them.  The  tracto 
demonstration  is  a  novel  institution 
Nothing  else  has  done  so  much  t( 
show  the  farmer  at  first  hand  that  th' 
average  farm  has  a  big  place  for  thi 
tractor  just  inside  the  gate  of  the  ma 


The  Tractor  Proves  an  Ideal  Machine  for 
LoKirinK. 

THIS  journal  trys  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  That  is  nothing  to 
brag  about,  since  our  idea  of  a 
real  farm  paper  is  one  that  keeps  ahead 
of  the  times, — a  forecaster  of  truth  and 
a  leader  to  the  better  things.  All  this 
is  by  way  of  prefacing  the  statement 
that  American  Farming  is  proud  of  its 
record  in  regard  to  the  small  farm 
tractor. 

American  Farming  was  among  the 
very  first  of  the  farm  magazines  to 
predict  the  widespread  adaptation  of 
the  gasoline  tractor  to  work  on  the 
cornbelt  farm. 

Our  files  show  how  early  we  urged 
upon  the  American  Farming  family  an 
unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages and  economics  of  power  farming. 
At  that  time  we  were  taken  to  task  by 
various  conservative  minded  friends 
and  confidently  advised  that  we  were 
too  hasty  and  that  we  had  better  wait 
to  "see  which  way  the  cat  would  jump," 
since  such  a  mistake  so  early  in  our 
career  would  be  almost  insurmount- 
able. However,  we  thought  we  knew 
whereof  we  spoke.  We  had  not  taken 
our  definite  stand  in  favor  of  the  small 
farm  tractor  before  we  had  investigated 
the  tractor  problem  as  thoroughly  and 
as  impersonally  as  it  was  possible  for 
us  to  do,  including  the  editor's  running 
one  of  them  into  a  ditch.  We  do  not 
claim  that  it  was  any  mechanical  skill 
or  special  tractioneering  ability  which 
brought  us  safely  out  of  that  hole; 
rather  it  was  due  to  the  low  center  of 
gravity  of  the  tractor,  its  ability  to 
stand  strain,  and  sheer  luck. 

We  have  never  had  cause  to  regret 
our  early  decision.  Indeed,  events 
ever  since  have  proved  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  definite  stand. 

The  outstanding  proof  that  the 
tractor  is  filling  a  great  economic  niche 
in  American  farm  equipment  is  the 
fact  that  many  are  being  sold.  This 
means  much  more  when  we  realize  that 
sales  are  increasing  by  bounds.  If  the 
tractor  had  not  made  good,  it  would 
not  be  so  increasingly  popular. 

One  reason  why  the  American  farmer 
is  taking  so  readily  to  the  tractor  is  his 
previous  experience  with  gasoline  en- 
gines and  automobiles.  Already  it  has 
been  shown  that  there  is  more  gasoline 
engine  horsepower  used  on  American 
farms  than  in  all  other  industries  com- 
bined. This  is  very  significant.  The 
farmer  has  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  to  do  and  he  is  finding  gasoline 
more  and  more  dependable  as  a  servant. 

The  coming  of  the  tractor  is  not 
going  to  do  away  with  the  farm  horse. 
It  is  going  to  take  the  heavy  drudgery 
of?  him  and  really  leave  the  horse  op- 
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chinery  shed,  when  it  is  not  busy. 
We  urge  every  reader  of  this  journal 
to  attend  tractor  demonstrations  at 
every  opportunity.  At  the  same  time, 
American  Farming  pledges  itself  to 
present  the  very  latest  tractor  devel- 
opments just  as  fast  as  we  can  get 
them.  Our  readers  expect  it  and  we 
would  not  disappoint. 

It  takes  no  prophet  to  divine  the 
fact  that  the  year  1916  will  see  the 
American  farmer  invest  more  money  in 
tractors  than  in  all  the  previous  years 
put  together.  It  is  a  happy  thought. 
It  means  better  and  more  efficient 
farming  with  the  American  farmer  still 
more  the  master  of  his  business. 
^BuUd  It  to  Stay^ 

MULCHING  WINTER  WHEAT 

An  experiment  is  in  progress  at  the 
Eureka  Farm  of  the  South  Dakota  Ex- 
periment Station  concerning  the  mulch- 
ing of  winter  wheat.  Very  interest- 
ing results  were  obtaine  dduring  the 
past  season.  The  portion  of  the  field 
which  was  mulched  with  3  loads  of 
straw  per  acre  after  the  ground  froze 
up  in  November  made  a  good  win- 
ter survival  and  yielded  an  excel- 
lent crop,  while  the  fields  which  were 
not  mulched,  both  on  corn  stubble 
and  summer  fallow,  were  totally  win- 
ter-killed. 

In  sections  where  there  is  more 
straw  than  may  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage for  stock  feeding  and  bedding, 
some  of  the  straw  can  be  utilized  as 
a  mulch  for  winter  wheat.  Approxi- 
mately 3  tons  of  straw  per  acre  is  suffi- 
cient, and  should  be  used  during  the 
latter  part  of  November  after  the 
wheat  has  become  dormant  for  the  win- 
ter. Old  straw  piles  which  are  more 
or  less  rotten  can  be  spread  to  better 
advantage  than  fresh  straw  piles,  but 
either  may  be  used.  The  old  straw  can 
be  spread  with  an  ordinary  manure 
spreader,  but  fresh  straw  requires  a 
special  implement  known  as  a  straw 
spreader.  The  straw  must  be  spread 
very  thinly  and  evenly  for  best  re- 
sults, as  the  wheat  will  smother  out 
under  thick  bunches  and  kill  out  on 
bare  spots  if  the  straw  is  not  properly 
spread.  For  that  reason  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  work  done  properly  by 
hand. — Manley  Champlin,  South  Da- 
kota. 

.$>BulId  It  to  Stay<$> 

DEADHEAD  LAND 

A  deadhead  man  is  not  worth  very 
much  to  his  community.  A  plug  horse 
is  not  worth  very  much  to  his  owner. 
No  more  is  deadhead  land  worth  very 
much  to  the  farmer  who  has  to  wrest 
a  living,  or  even  taxes,  from  it.  The 
Qiost  common  example  of  deadhead 
land  in  this  country  is  stump  land, 
jhanks  to  the  stump-puller  the  area  of 
this  sort  of  waste  land  is  becoming 
less  and  less.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  some  day,  by  the  diligent 
use  of  those  efficient  machines  which 
now  may  be  had  to  do  in  the  course 
of  a  day's  work  what  it  took  years 
of  the  natural  process  of  decay  to 
accomplish,  there  will  be  no  stump 
land  left  to  try  the  patience  of  the 
farmer  and  to  return  so  much  less  than 
an  equal  cleared  area  would  do. 

The  department  of  agriculture  never 
put  forth  a  truer  idea  than  when  it 
said:  "Stump  land  is  an  eyesore  to  the 
community  and  an  expense  to  the  own- 
er. It  has  no  earning  capacity.  It  is 
deadheading  its  way  and  the  way  leads 
to  the  improverishment  of  the  owner." 
Any  one  with  stumpy  land  needs  one 
of  two  things— a  stump-puller  or  an 
auctioneer  to  sell  him  out.  The  quicker 
all  our  farms  are  free  from  stumps 
the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody. 
Not  enough  stump  pullers  are  yet  in 
[  the  hands  of  American  farmers  to  make 
all  the  deadbeat  land  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  it  should  be. 
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Sears  ,RoEBUCKA>">Gt  Chicago. 


Economy 
Gasoline  Engines 

Built  to  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene, 
natural  or  artificial  gas. 

Equipped  with  Webster  magneto  at  small 
additional  cost. 

Shipped  immediately  from  a  warehouse 
near  you.   Satisfactory  service  guaranteed. 

Tested  and  rated  by  University  Experts, 
with  a  large  surplus  of  power. 

Don't  buy  a  gasoline  engine  until  you 
have  seen  our  special  proposition  as  ex- 
plained below. 

SPECIAL  SALE 
ENGINES  AND  BUGGIES 

We  are  making  special  inducements  to  early  buyers  during 
January  and  February  that  will  enable  you  to  make  a  bigger  sav- 
ing in  the  purchase  of  a  gasoline  engine  or  buggy  than  you  can 
make  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gasoline  engines,  write  for  our 
special  January  and  February  Engine  Proposition    No.  92A16. 

If  you  are  interested  in  buggies,  write  for  our  special 
January  and  February  Proposition  on  American  Beauty  Buggies 
No.  92A16. 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  or  engine  until  you  have  seen  this  special 
proposition,  as  it  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

American  Beauty  Buggies 

We  are  headquarters  for  American  Beauty 
Buggies.  We  sell  more  buggies  than  any  other 
two  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

You  will  save  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  if  you 
buy  an  American  Beauty  Buggy  from  us.  Be- 
cause of  our  manufacturing  facilities  and  tremen- 
dous output,  we  are  able  to  give  you  better 
value  in  our  American  Beauty  Buggies  at 
lower  prices  than  anyone  else. 

Our  American  Beauty  Buggies  have  won 
the  lead  on  account  of  high  quality  and 
low  price.  We  ship  them  from  a  ware- 
house near  you.  Send  for  our  Special  Prop- 
osition during  January  and  February,  as 
explained  above. 


Sears,  RoebuckahdG)  Chicago. 


TKY  Days 


AiMyRisk 


Take  This  Big  Can  of  CORONA 

Wool  Fat— Postpaid  fore  you  pay  me  one  penny 

that  Corona  has  no  equal  for  Hard  and  Contracted  Feet,  Mud  Fever, 

Split   Hoofs,  Corns,  Grease  Heel.  Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Cuts,  Barb  Wire 
Wounds,  Galled  Shoulders.  Boils.  Sore  Teats  of  Cowa,  Ulcers,  etc.    CORONA  is 
produced  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sbeep — 
HEALS  WITHOUT  LEAVING  A  SCAB. 

CfJUn    Just  write  me  you  want  to  try 
tlZr^     Corona  Wool  Fat  and  for  What 
IVO        Aitment.    I'll  send  you  the  big 
tUmuF%/  return  mail,  postpaid,  to 

fVIvniCV  try  for  20  days  at  my  risk.  At 
the  end  of  20  days  when  you  are  satisfied  of 

its  value,  send  me  ODtyCQceots,  paymentin  full.  If 
not  pleased,  tell  me  so,  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  and  _ 
cancel  the  charge,  lliia  offer  is  for  iaimediate  accept- 
ance-so  WRITE  TODAY.    C  G.  PHILUPS,  Manaser. 

The  Corona  Mfg.  Co^  1 0  Corona  Blk.*  Kenton,0, 


I  Want  To  Send  You  cp  rV 
My  1916  Buggy  Book  *  IVI^I-- 

Just  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will  send  you  free  and 
postpaid  my  big,  new  Catalog  of  Split  Hickory 
Buggies.  Shows  150  snappy  new  styles— wonderful 
money-saving  values  and  a  price  splitting  o£Eer  on  every 
job  that  has  never  been  equaled  on  high  grade  buggies, 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Every  rig  I  show  is  a  genuine  "Split  Hickory" 
1^       ^^throughout.  Famous  for  style,  beauty,  lightness, 
easy  riding,  strength  and  long  service.  Think  of  it!  For 
only  $39.25  and  up  you  can  now  buy  a  genuine  "Split 
^  Hickory"  direct  from  my  factory  on 

^  30  Days'  Free  Road  Test  and  2  Years'  Guarantee 

1^  Write  for  the  big  free  book  today — see  for  yourself  the  wonderful  ^ 
^  bargains  we  offer.  Also  ask  for  my  new  Harness  and  Farm  j 
^  Wagon  catalogs  if  interested.  Address  H*  C.  Phelps,  Pro».  -IJ 
^  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Stetioa  126     Colambnt.  0.  ^/// 


aloo 
ehowa 
,  150 
other  styUa 


WE  PAY  $80  A  MOHTH  SALARY 

and  fnrnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  introdnce 
onr  gaaranteed  poultry  and  stock  powders. 
BI6LER  COMPANY,   X303.     SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS 


ed  Bracelet  for  selling 
20  p  ic  tures  or  20  pkgre  post  cards  at  lOe 

Gates  Mtg  Co.  Upt  563  Chicago 
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Supcrio? 

ALFALFA, 


Cultivates  AMalfia  Right. 
No  injury  to  roots  and  crowns.  Cultivator 
'  teeth  work  up  to  the  roots  and  crowns  and  then 
side-step,  or  work  around  them. 
The  Cultivator  teeth  take  out  the  weeds  and 
grass  and  completely  work  up  the  soiL 
When  you  injure  an  Alfelfa  root  or  crown,  de- 
cay sets  in,  the  plant  becomes  sickly  and  finally 
dies.  With  the  Superior  Alfalfa  Cultivator,  the 
operator  sits  well  behind  his  work  and  can  see 
exacdy  what  is  being  done.    Levers  withiri  easy 
reach.    More  or  less  pressure  can  be  applied  to 
suit  conditions.  Should  the  cultivator  'load-up" 
with  trash,  operator  can  immediately  free  the 
machine. 

The  Superior  is  the  most  successful  Alfalfa 
Cultivator  on  the  market,  because  it  does  its 
work  right  without  injury  to  the  plants. 

Your  implement  dealer  can  supply  you  with  a 
Superior  Alftlfa  Cultivator.  Write  us  for  Folder 
Aov.  S227  and  we  will  send  you  a  complimen- 
tary copy  of  Wing's  Book — "H<ne  to  Cfonv 

Mfalfaand  «  Anierican-S«eding-MacluDe 
gL"."  "  vi  Company.  Inc. 

Spring&eU. 
Ohio 


The  Alfalfa  Cultivator  referred  toon  page 
9  of  the  December  issue  of  American 

Farming  is  the  Superior.  


Rockford  Pulverizer  and  Packer 
$20.50  ^  f^S^ 

i     at  Wholesale 


18  V  Discs  turn  independently  on  1?^'  steel  axle. 
Heavy  angle  steel  frame,  eo  coastnicted  as  to  form 
weight  box  for  loading,  if  so  desired.  Write  for  cata- 
logue giving  prices  on  our  various  sizes  of  crushers, 
also  full  line  of  Farm  Implements  at  wholesale. 

ROCKFORD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Send  For 
Your  Copy  I 
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The  Farm  Water  Supply  System 

By  Professor  O.  Merton  Kile,  West  Virginia  College  of  Agriculture 


Prof.  O.  Merton  Kile 


IN  thousands  of  farm  homes  it  is  now 
possible  to  find  up-to-date  water 
systems,  providing  both  hot  and  cold 
water  for  the  bath  room,  the  laundry, 
the  kitchen  sink,  and  various  other 
parts  of  the  house 
and  barn.  When  a 
water  system  is 
once  installed  the 
farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily usually  wonder 
how  they  ever  man- 
aged to  get  along 
without  it  before, 
and  seldom  regret 
the  cost. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the 
comparative  ease 
with  which  the  av- 
erage farm  house 
can  be  equipped 
with  these  conveni- 
ences, how  often  do  we  find  the  coun- 
try household  still  depending  upon  the 
distant  spring,  the  open  well,  or  at  best 
the  out-of-doors  lift  pump,  to  supply 
the  hundreds  of  tons  of  water  required 
for  each  household  every  year.  Now, 
assuming  that  the  farmer  has  a  good 
supply  of  pure  water  available — and  by 
the  way,  a  recent  government  survey 
showed  in  a  certain  section  74  per  cent 
of  the  farm  wells  polluted  and  a  con- 
siderable per  cent  contained  at  different 
times  living,  virulent  disease  germs 
that  had  entered  the  well  through  seep- 
age and  by  drainage  from  stables  and 
stock  pens — there  will  usually  be  found 
several  available  plans  for  utilizing  this 
supply. 

The  farmer  may  consider  the  entire 
proposition  more  or  less  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment  and  may  start  out 
with  some  sort  of  economical  equip- 
ment, largely  home  made.  If  this  re- 
sults in  nothing  more  complex  than  a 
simple  kitchen  sink  with  a  pitcher  spout 
pump  and  a  few  lengths  of  drainage 
pipe,  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Water  has  been  brought  into  the  house 


and  out  again  without  having  placed  the 
housewife  under  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing it  both  ways  by  main  strength  and 
awkwardness. 

It  is  a  very  simple  step  from  this 
point,  to  place  a  tank  on  the  second 
floor  or  in  the  attic  and  substitute  a 
force  pump  or  tank  pump  for  the 
pitcher  spout  pump.  With  water  stored 
overhead  in  a  tank  it  is  now  possible  to 
add  a  bathroom,  provided  proper  drain- 
age can  be  secured  and  adequate  sew- 
age disposal  arranged. 

All  these  conveniences  materially 
lighten  the  labor  of  housekeeping  and 
add  wonderfully  to  the  convenience 
and  healthfulness  of  the  members  of 
the  household,  and  the  average  family 
soon  becomes  thoroughly  committed  to 
the  idea  of  improving  and  adding  to  the 
water  supply  system.  First  a  tank  and 
heating  coils  for  the  kitchen  stove  will 
be  wanted  to  supply  hot  water  to  the 
bathroom,  and  then  an  indoor  closet 
will  be  added,  and  about  that  time  it 
will  be  discovered  that  the  hand  pump, 
or  perhaps  the  windmill,  does  not  sup- 
ply sufficient  water  for  the  household 
requirements;  that  soft  water  should 
have  been  included  in  the  installation; 
that  the  plumbing  was  not  properly 
laid  out;  and  that  the  make-shift  sys- 
tem, although  a  big  improvement  over 
no  system  at  all,  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Sooner  or  later  a  complete 
new  system  will  be  installed.  And  right 
here  comes  the  moral  of  this  evolution- 
ary narration:  the  wise  farmer  will 
select  and  install  a  good  system  right 
at  the  start  and  thus  avoid  later  worries 
and  expense.  Certainly  no  new  farm 
house  should  be  constructed  without 
providing  for  a  modern  water  system. 

One  of  the  chief  things  to  keep  in 
mind  when  installing  a  water  system  is 
to  provide  a  liberal  supply  of  water  to- 
gether with  pipes  of  sufficient  size  to 
insure  a  rapid  flow.  A  family  that  ordi- 
narily uses  only  a  few  bucketfuls  of 
water  a  day  when  supplied  by  a  hand 


Cutaway 

Harrow  Company 

'600  Main  Street 
Hisganum,  Conn« 


AGENTS— MAKE  $100  to  $300 

per  month  easy  Belling  our  new 
TrIpUoate  Sauce  Pan.  Cookinfr 
Dtensil  for  3  difTerent  foods  on  one 
burner.  400  Specialties— til  Whirl- 
wind sellers.  Write  quick  for  exclu- 
sive territory  and  large  catalogue. 

AMEUCAR  ALUMINUM  MFfi.  W, 
Qlv.  A.  o.  k^menti  IIU 


A  Water  System  That  Illiutrates  Wbat  U  FOMlble  to  AccompUah  on  a  Uodern  Farm 
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pump,  will  soon  be  using  twenty  to 
thirty  times  that  amount  daily  when  the 
convenient  spigot  and  capacious  bath- 
tub invite  free  usage. 

This  requirement  usually  necessitates 
a  storage  tank  of  considerable  size. 
There  are  numerous  objections  to  both 
the  attic  tank  and  the  outside  tower 
tank  and  for  this  reason  many  persons 
are  now  using  the  pneumatic  tank, 
which  can  be  placed  out  of  the  way  in 
a  basement,  or  buried  under  ground  if 
necessary. 

The  pneumatic  tank  is  merely  a  large 
air-tight  tank  arranged  and  connected 
with  the  force  pump  in  such  a  way  that 
when  water  is  pumped  into  the  tank 
the  air  contained  is  compressed.  This 
compressed  air  is  then  ready  to  force 
water  through  pipes  throughout  the 
house  wherever  a  faucet  is  opened. 

The  tank  always  contains  both  air 
and  water  and  one  pumping  per  day  is 
usually  sufficient  to  supply  the  ordinary 
household.  If  electricity  is  available  a 
motor  can  be  arranged  to  autoniatically 
keep  the  pressure  above  a  set  minimum. 

There  has  recently  come  into  use  a 
system  known  as  the  auto-pneumatic 
system  which  has  several  very  desira- 
ble additional  features.  This  system 
makes  use  of  a  pneumatic  tank,  but  in- 
stead of  having  both  water  and  com- 
pressed air  stored  in  this  tank,  it  con- 
tains compressed  air  only.  This  is  led 
by  a  small  pipe  to  a  pneumatic  pump 
submerged  in  the  well  or  cistern.  This 
pump  consists  of  two  cylindrical  cham- 
bers from  which  water  is  automatically 
forced  by  the  compressed  air  whenever 
a  faucet  is  opened  anywhere  on  the 
water  supply  line. 

This  system  eliminates  the  storage 
of  water  and  enables  one  to  obtain 
water  fresh  from  the  well  by  merely 
opening  a  faucet  in  the  house  or  barn 
or  anywhere  along  the  water  line,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  sufficient  water  is 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  to  clear  the 
pipes.  In  order  to  have  soft  water 
from  the  cistern,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  another  pump  and  an  air  line  lead- 
ing to  the  cistern. 

This  system  when  manufactured  and 
installed  by  a  reliable  firm  makes  an  al- 
most ideal  arrangement.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  first,  to  purchase 
the  plant  from  a  company  backing  up 
its  claims  by  a  strong  guarantee,  and, 
second,  to  be  certain  of  a  careful  in- 
stallation so  as  to  avoid  air  leakage, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  fre- 
quent pumping. 

After  studying  over  the  various  types 
of  water  systems  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser may  find  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  just  which  type  or  particular 
brand  to  buy.  This  may  be  a  rather 
perplexing  question,  but  there  are  so 
many  good  makes  on  the  market  today 
that  one  can  always  be  found  to  suit 
every  pocketbook  and  every  set  of  local 
conditions.  About  the  only  general 
rule  that  can  be  given  is:  Buy  the  very 
best  that  you  can  afford,  and  if  you  are 
certain  that  your  present  circumstances 
will  not  permit  of  a  complete  system, 
make  provisions  for  additions  at  a  later 
date. 

<^Build  It  to  Stay<$> 

A  TREE  WORTH  HAVING 

The  alligator  pear  is  a  scarce  article 
of  diet  in  this  country  and  is  much 
sought  after  by  epicures  who  haunt  the 
markets  of  our  large  cities.  An  avocado 
or  alligator  pear  tree  in  a  yard  at  Whit- 
tier,  California,  bore  a  crop  of  3,000 
alligator  pears  last  year,  which  sold  at 
50  cents  each.  Besides  this,  the  owner 
took  from  the  tree  and  sold  $1,500 
worth  of  bud  wood  for  starting  other 
avocado  trees.  Thus  this  single  tree 
yielded  an  income  of  $3,000  in  one  year. 
They  say  it  is  insured  for  $30,000 
against  fire  and  wind. 
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Planet  Jr.  Wheel  Hoe 


ifc^   

fif  gets  bigger  crops  with  half  the  work 
^\     This  No.  16  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  a 


Plow  is  the  highest  type  of  single  wheel  hoe  made.    Light  and 
durable— can  be  used  by  man,  woman,  or  boy.    Will  do  all  the 
cultivation  in  your  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
Strong  indestructible  steel  frame.    High,  easy-running  steel 
vheel.    Costs  little,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.    14  other  styles 
of  wheel  hoes — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free! 

Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones, 
improvements  to  our  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows.  Orchard-  and 
Beet-Cultivators,  Seeders  and  Wheel 


No.  16 


Hoes.     IVrite  today.' 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  i20gs  PhSadelphia 

If  you  are  a  farmer,  trucker,  orchardist.  or 
suburbanite  with  a  kitchen- garden,  there  isr 
^Planet  Jr  made  for  your  special  need.  You 
can't  aflord  to  work  without  a  Planet  Jr. 


The  Wheat  Yields 

Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 

ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th,  .  

upwardaof  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks, 
and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
ments  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York.  .  , 

,  -    ■'.^  Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
■iJ^jLy  coontry;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  acre  are  common. 

>?SKr   Tboasandsof  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 
^— localities,  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc. 
\2  I   i)Mr&..i  «*  A.     There  is  no  wjir  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 
"JJW  iL,^  V  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 

r  —  Vf/2i^W\ gjjjj  other  information  to 

^.    C.  J.  BROUGHTON.  112  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  III. 

G.  W.  AIRD,  215  Traction  Terminal  Bldi.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
SEO»GE  A.  HALl,  123  Second  M..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Canadian  Government  A  gent. 


Save*30tom 


ON  THIS 
COMPLETE 


No 
extras 
of  any 

kind — no 
bricks  to  lay 
—no  pipes  to 
fit— no  labor  to 
hire.  $82.50  and  a 
day's  time  fits  you  with 
efficient  and  sufflcent 
furnace  heat  to  comfortably 
warm  and  ventilate  your  entire 
home.  Unquestionably  the  great- 
est furnace  bargain  in  the  country. 
We  top  the  world  in  the  number  of  fur- 
naces built.    Enormous  output  makes 
this  remarkably  low  price  possible.  Your 
dealer  can'tsell  you  a  furnace  as  good  at  any 
price.  If  he  could  furnish  the  furnace  the 
price  would  have  to  be  $125  to  $150  for  the 
quality  we  give.   We  sell  so  many  furnaces 
we  can  be  satisfied  with  a  very  small  profit. 
The  bisrsest  automobile  builders  can  give 
the  best  car  for  the  least  money ;  so  do 
we  give  the  most  furnace  value  for  the 
least  money.    We  absolutely  prove  this. 
We  ship  direct  to  you  in  sections.   You  can  easily 
install  by  following  simple  instructions. 

Now  Is  The  Time  To  Buy 


^"">  IDEAL  PIPELESS  FURNACE  soTays 


TODAY 
FOR  AN 


BURNS  WOOD,  COAL  OR  COKE 


30 
TRIAL 


Absolutely  correct  in  principle  and  operation— the  result  of  years  of  successful  furnace 
building  Ventilates  as  well  as  heats.  Delivers  large  volume  of  warm  air  mstead  of  small 
amount  of  over-heated  air.  No  shrunken  furniture— no  stufDness  or  s'  ale  air  causing  head- 
aches discomforts,  colds,  etc.  No  excessive  heat  one  hour  and  cold  house  the  next.  Just 
balmy,  warm  fresh  summer  air,  steady  and  even  day  and  night.  Plenty  of  heat  even  in 
zero  weather. 

SAVES  FUEL,  WONEY  AND  TIME.  ^^^a^a^ififJl^ir^^^^ 

cident  to  stoves.  Gives  you  extra  space  now  occupied  by  stoves.  One  fire  to  keep  up 

"'^^tmpf^easyHo  operate.  Nothing  complicated.  Fitted  with  patented  triangular  anti- 
clinker  grates— practically  indestructible.  In  revolving,  grates  cut  up  ashes,  chop  them 
and  grind  clinkers.  Deep  ash  pit.  Large  heavy  heat  radiator.  Corrugated  fire  pot  adds 
strength  and  heating  surface.  Special  pipes  take  cold  air  to  furnace.  Thus  cold  air  goes 
down  and  then  up  after  heating,  insuring  correct  heating  and  ventilation,  not  obtainable 
bv  any  other  process.  Big  fuel  feed  door.  Positive  easy  operating  drafts,  v  apor  pan  to 
keen  air  moist.  In  fact  an  A-1  furnace  from  start  to  finish  at  a  yery  low  price.  Cole  Reed, 
Ind.  wrote  us  last  year,  "Have  your  furnace  in  my  nine  room  dwelling  an<l,  temperature  doesn  t 


vary 
today 


Write 
opera- 
you  need 


frblst-resuur  Nrbettertime  thaVNO^^^  the  comfort,  convenienoe  and  safety  of  an 

Ideal  Pipeless  Furnace,  all  winter  long. 

IDEAL  FURNACE  COMPANY,  101       Ideal  Bidg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Biggest  Hatches 

Bad  luck  and  side  or  end 
headngplants  gro  hand-in-hand- 
X-Ray  Duplex  Central  Heating 
Plant— directly  underneath— 
where  it  ought  to  be— chases 
bad  luck  and  gives  biggest  hatches. 

X-Ray  Incubators 

and  Brooders  too  are  scientifical'.y  correct  in 
,  every  detail.  Onegallonofoxl-onlymejilnng-- 
^    for  the  entire  hatch.  X-Ray  Hinged  Glass  Top— 
X-Ray  Ventilating  System-X-Bay  Automatic 
Trio  'heat  regulator  (-are  some  of  the  X-Kay 
fifteen  special  features.    Erpr^  T^f?™ 
to  practically  all  points.  Send  postal  fo» 
free  book  No.  27«  -» 

■me  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 
Bos27  >Oes  Moines.  Iowa 


402, OOOin  use.  Get  the 
I  mCUUclLOr  whole  story  told  by  the 
Championship  Winners  in  my  big  free  book, 
"  HatchincE  Facts."  With  book  comes  full  de- 
scription of  incubator  and  brooder—my  10-year 
money-back  guaranty— low  prices— full  partic- 
nlars  — and  my  $1300.00 
Gold  Offers.  Loam  how  I 
paid  one  useril56.  another  J50, 
many  from  ^15  down.  Write  me  today 
for  Frea  Book.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

Box    lOi  Racine,  Wis. 


Lowest  Price  Yet 

_  155EGGINCUBATOR 

(^Wonderful  bargain,  bnilt  from  beet  materials 
with  latest  improvementfl.  Qenaine  California 
Redwood.  Doobl*^  dofJiTi-Dc-tp  Nur««ry —Copper  Hot  Water 
HeaU:r--Double-Disc  RcftulttCur—Safety  Lamp,  Tester,  etc. 
Takes  The  Guesswork  Out  Of  Hatchms 
100  percent  hatches  common.  Hundreds  of  dead  air  cells 
protect  eKK9  OKiiinst  Budii«-n  rhanKes.  Incubator  alone  $7.86— 
with  Brooder.  jy.bTj  -frt.  pmd  E  of  Kockies.  Uoncy  back  with 
  8  per  Cent  interest  if  not  satisfied.  Order 
^^^^^^^^^^  Uidoy  or  (ret  biR  free  poultry  book  and 
^j-^rzi^             J  tp«clal  new  Combination  Offer. 

ProKressive  Incubator  Co., 
Box  242  Racine,  Wisconsin 


''The  Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping* 

Bli?  FREK  1916 
Poultry  Guidt'. 
Describes  Cyphers^ 
ropular-priced  In- 
cubators, 3  styles— 
.izes.20  ycarslcacier- 
I.    Write  today. 
CTPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. .Dept.  94  .BoffiU.H.T. 
New  York       Bsstoo  ChicifO 


MONEY  IN  THE  BA6 

Pearl  Grit  Is  on  extra  pbk  pro- 
ducer. Extra  eggs  increase  egg 
money.  The  extra  money  more  than 
paya  for  Pearl  Grit.  Usera  »ay  bo, 
and  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  The 
reason  Is.  IT  PATS.  We  want  yon  to 
write  us  today  for  detailed  informa- 
tion.   Booklet  free. 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY 
428.  CltTfland  Street,  PIqua,  Ohio 


POULTRY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

lUuBtrates  aud  gWea  prices  of  46  varieties 
land  and  water  fowl?  and  egge.  This  boob 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  person 
interested  in  poaltry  for  profit.  Address 
S.  A.  HUMMEL,  Box  20,  FREIPORT.  ILL. 


Finest 

liuliliBlK->l:  U-i  paKe8'2lO  pictures 
ami  beautiful  color  philct^.  'l  ells  how  to  succeed  with 
poultry,  dfsrrilies  l)uny  IVmltry  Furni  with  63  piire- 
iireil  varieties.  Lowest  prices  on  fowls,  epge,  Incu- 
bators, sprouterp,  etc.    'I'hlB  gre«t  borik  only  5  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm.  Box  51.  CIsrinHa.  Iowa 


.  TTOOFDDEAS 

59,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
dentions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
_   Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 

sent  free.  Send  roug:h  sketch  for  free 
report  as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
constantly  writing  us  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 
expense. 

CHANDLEE&CHANDLCE,  l>atent  Att'ys 

Est  20  Years.   901  F.  St.Washlngton,  P.C. 


Write  for  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT,  List  of  Patent 
Buyers  and  InventlonB  Wanted.    (l.OOO.WO  offered  for 
InTentlons.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patent- 
ability. Onr  books  sent  free  upon  request. 
Vlaler  J.  EvansA  Co.,  e27  Ninth  SI.,  Waahlnalon,  D.  O. 


Housing  the  Farm  Poultry 

By  Professor  H.  L.  Kempster,  Missouri 
College  of  Agricnltnre 


PATENTS 


WatsoB  E.  Coleman, 

Patent  Lawyer.Washington, 
D.C.  Advice  and  boofee  free. 
Bates  reasonable,  HigbeBt  references.  Bestservlce» 


THE  usual  plan  of  locating  the 
poultry  house  between  the  barns 
and  the  dwelling  house  is  dis- 
agreeable, especially  since  it  encourages 
the  hens  to  overrun  both  the  barns 
and  the  back  porch  of  the  house.  This 
habit  is  encouraged  by  throwing  the 
crumbs  and  table  scraps  out  of  the 
kitchen  door.  Under  such  conditions 
poultry  keeping  is  not  only  unpleas- 
ant but  impractical. 

Simplicity  and  economy  in  construc- 
tion, perfect  drj'ness,  good  light  and 
ventilation,  with  due  regard  to  com- 
fort, are  the  essential  features  of  a 
good   poultry  house. 

The  modern  poultry  house  is  a  prod- 
uct of  evolution.  The  artificially- 
heated  house  came  into  disuse  because 
of  expense  and  weakened  vitality  of 
the  stock.  This  type  was  followed  by 
the  excessive  glass  front  house,  which 
gave  way  to  the  house  with  the  scratch- 
ing shed.  This  came  about  with  the 
apparent  need  of  fresh  air.  Various 
means  were  resorted  to  to  secure  it. 
Lean-tos  were  added  to  the  ends.  In 
some  houses  the  roosting  quarters  were 
placed  in  the  back  of  the  house,  with 
partitions  between  them  and  the 
scratching  compartment.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  muslin  fronts  for  ventila- 
tion the  partition  gave  way  to  a  curtain 
or  muslin  frame  which  dropped  down 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  the  birds 
in  a  small  roosting  space.  For  a  time 
the  practice  of  using  the  curtain  front 
over  the  roosting  quarters  was  quite 
popular,  but  this,  too,  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  even  in  the  extreme  cold 
climates.  Fresh  air  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  an  essential  at  night,  as 
well  as  in  the  daytime,  and  the  mod- 
ern poultry  house  combines  the  roost- 
ing quarters  and  scratching  shed  into 
one  general  room,  thus  securing  econ- 
omy in  construction  and  providing  an 
extra  amount  of  room  for  scratching 
purposes. 

Poultry  houses  are  generally  covered 
with  roofing  paper  instead  of  shingles. 
The  paper  can  be  laid  easily  and  quick- 
ly, it  is  more  durable  than  shingles  on 
flat  roofs,  it  is  absolutely  tight,  and  it 
is  relatively  cheap.  Roofing  paper 
should  be  laid  on  smooth  surfaces.  A 
good  grade  of  paper  is  usually  the  least 
expensive  in  the  long  run  and  requires 
less  attention. 

Stationary  poultry  houses  should  al- 
ways be  built  on  a  foundation.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  allow  the  sills  to 
rest  on  the  ground  and  keep  replacing 
them  as  they  decay,  except  in  the  case 
of  p'ortable  houses.  Stone  or  brick  may 
be  used  for  foundations,  but  the  best 
material,  all  things  considered,  is  con- 
crete. 

A  good  floor  should  exclude  vermin 
and  prevent  dampness.  In  portable 
houses  either  the  wood  or  earth  floors 
are  used,  while  all  types  are  seen  in 
stationary  houses.  The  floor  in  a  sta- 
tionary house  should  be  raised  6  or 
8  inches  above  the  ground  level  to 
prevent  surface  water  from  affecting  it. 

Earth  floors  are  most  common  be- 
cause of  economy  in  construction.  In- 
deed, a  good  earth  floor  is  probably 
the  most  desirable  if  dampness  can  be 
prevented. 

Wood  floors  are  rarely  used  in  other 
than  portable  poultry  houses.  Not 
only  are  they  expensive,  but  in  sta- 
tionary houses,    unless    the    floor  is 


raised  to  considerable  height,  they  fur- 
nish an  excellent  harbor  for  rats. 

Concrete  floors  are  rapidly  coming 
into  use.  The  first  cost  is  high,  but 
it  is  probably  the  cheapest  floor  of  all 
in  the  end.  The  litter  does  not  require 
changing  as  often  as  on  earth  floors 
and  all  expense  of  removing  and  re- 
placing the  soil  each  year  is  eliminated. 
It  is  also  rat-proof  and  can  be  easily 
and  thoroughly  disinfected  in  case  of 
disease.  Poultry  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  run  on  a  bare  floor,  but  there 
should  be  a  heavy  straw  litter  in  which 
the  grain  can  be  fed.  A  bare  floor  is 
cold  and  causes  deformed  feet  and 
rheumatism  unless  covered  with  the 
litter. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  is  a  neg- 
lected one.  Poorly  ventilated  quarters 
are  indicated  by  damp  conditions,  such 
as  frost  or  moisture  on  the  walls,  roofs 
and  windows,  by  the  litter  being 
tough  and  damp;  by  foul  odors  or 
closeness.  Such  conditions  result  in 
an  abundance  of  colds  and  in  weak- 
ened vitality  of  the  stock.  Better  ven- 
tilation should  be  secured  either  by 
increasing  the  number  of  ventilating 
devices  or  by  opening  the  windows 
more.  Drafts  may  be  avoided  by  com- 
pletely closing  the  back  and  ends  of 
the  house  so  that  all  the  openings  will 
be  on  the  south  side.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  open  front,  the  openings 
should  be  high  enough  so  that  the  air 
circulates  above  the  birds  during  the 
daytime,  when  they  are  on  the  feeding 
floor. 

The  open-front  or  fresh-air  house  IS 
meeting  with  unusual  success.  The 
south  side  is  built  very  low,  usually  3 
or  4  feet  high,  and  is  left  entirely  open. 
One  might  think  it  would  be  too  cold 
under  such  conditions,  but  experience 
has  proved  otherwise.  The  open-front 
is  best  adapted  to  houses  14  to  20  feet 
wide.  The  open  space  varies  with  the 
depth  of  the  house.  The  roosts  are 
placed  at  the  back,  away  from  drafts, 
for  the  air  currents  meeting  with  a 
solid  cushion  of  air  extend  only  about 
half  the  width  of  the  house.  Snows 
dirve  in  only  a  short  distance.  For 
the  farmer's  use  this  house  is  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  low  front  necessitates 
windows  in  the  ends,  which,  when  re- 
moved, make  a  perfect  circulation  of 
air  in  the  house  during  the  summer. 
Good  lighting  can  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  the  semi-monitor  type  of  roof, 
and  cleaning  can  be  handled  by  ar- 
ranging the  interior  so  as  to  permit 
the  removal  of  the  litter  from  the  rear. 
Doubtless  the  open-front  will  be  used 
more  and  more  in  the  continuous  house 
when  these  objections  are  overcome. 
As  a  practical  poultry  house  it  has 
rapidly  grown  in  favor,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly ideal  from  the  standpoint  of 
ventilation. 

The  walls  of  the  poultry  house  should 
be  free  from  cracks  which  permit 
drafts  to  enter.  Wall  material  is  gen- 
erally of  wood,  although  concrete  and 
hollow  tile  are  being  used.  Single 
rough  boards  are  perhaps  the  cheapest 
material,  and  will  prove  satisfactory  it 
the  cracks  are  covered  with  battens. 
Rough  boards  are  often  covered  by 
roofing  paper  with  satisfactory  results 
if  the  paper  is  securely  fastened. 

Where  all  the  poultry  is  kept  in  one 
house,  a  partition  should  be  used  to 
separate  the  pullets  from  the  hens  m 
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early  fall.  Later  on  the  pen  can  be 
used  for  breeding  stock.  In  order  to 
break  draughts,  long  houses  need  solid 
partitions  of  boards  or  wire. 

Economy  of  floor  space,  simplicity  of 
construction  and  convenience  in  han- 
dling the  fowls  are  the  essentials  to  be 
observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  pen.  All  fixtures  should  be 
portable  so  as  to  make  thorough  clean- 
ing easy,  and  should  be  placed  high 
enough  so  that  the  entire  floor  space 
may  be  used  as  a  scratching  floor. 

Roosts  located  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  house,  generally  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  front,  are  the  most  satis- 
factory. If  they  are  placed  on  a  level 
there  will  be  no  tendency  for  the  birds 
to  crowd  on  the  highest.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  often  valuable  birds  are 
injured  by  falling  when  crowded  from 
the  roosts.  Roosts  should  be  simple 
in  construction,  easy  to  handle  and 
firm.  Poles  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
provided  they  are  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Two  by  4's  placed  on  the  edge  with 
the  upper  corners  rounded,  make  sensi- 
ble and  satisfactory  roosts.  Generally 
these  may  set  in  notches  along  the 
back  of  the  house,  making  them  easy 
to  remove  for  cleaning.  They  should 
be  placed  not  less  than  15  inches  from 
the  wall  and  1  foot  apart.  Often  the 
roosts  are  fastened  to  cross-pieces  in 
the  form  of  a  frame,  these  pieces  be- 
ing hinged  at  the  back.  By  raising 
these  the  cleaning  of  the  dropping 
boards  is  often  made  easier.  Eight 
lo  15  inches  of  roosting  space  should 
be  allowed   for  each  bird. 

The  use  of  the  droppings  platform  is 
strongly  advocated,  especially  for  win- 
ter use,  because  it  increases  the  size 
of  the  scratching  floor.  It  also  serves 
to  separate  the  droppings  from  the 
scratching  floor,  thus  rendering  con- 
ditions more  healthful.  The  use  of  the 
platform,  however,  necessitates  fre- 
quent cleaning.  Flooring  is  the  most 
satisfactory  material  to  use,  and  if  the 
platform  is  made  in  sections  it  can 
be  more  easily  handled  during  clean- 
ing. ,  ^  . 

Darkened  nests  are  the  most  desir- 
■  able,  for  they  not  only  furnish  se- 
clusion, which  a  hen  desires,  but  also 
tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  egg  eat- 
ing, a  habit  more  frequent  with  the 
use  of  open  nests.  Portable  nests  also 
facilitate  cleaning,  and  being  easily  ac- 
cessible, economize  time. 

<$>Build  It  to  Stay^ 
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SEMl-MONITOB  OPEN-FRONT  POULTRY 
HOUSE. — Used  on  the  farm  at  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  College.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
average  farm  flock,  where  temperatures  are 
extreme  and  will  accommodate  from  70  to  80 
birds  when  they  are  confined  to  yards  or  as 
many  as  100  birds  when  allowed  free  range. 
The  house  is  16  feet  square  and  height  dimen- 
sons  are  6  feet  at  the  rear,  8  feet  at  the  peak, 
6  feet  at  the  rear  of  the  front  roof  and  3  feet 
at  the  front.  The  sills  are  built  of  2x6'b  with 
sblplap  flooring.  The  remainder  of  the  fram- 
ing is  2x4's,  the  sides  being  made  of  drop  sid- 
ing or  matched  lumber. 

Roostboards  are  built  against  the  rear  wall 
and  30  Inches  from  the  floor;  roosts  10  Inches 
from  the  boards.  Under  the  roost  boards  are 
the  nests  18  inches  from  the  floor,  leaving  all 
floor  space  available  for  birds.  Drinking  pans, 
dry  mash  happers  and  receptacles  for  grit  and 
shell  are  all  placed  on  a  shelf  18  inches  from 
the  floor,  thus  keeping  litter  out  of  food  and 
water  dishes  and  leaving  all  floor  space  avail- 
able for  use  of  birds.  Egg  and  feed  records 
are  conveniently  attached  to  wall  near  the 
door.  With  a  row  of  2-foot  single  sash  win- 
dows in  the  peak  a  plentiful  supply  of  sun- 
light reaches  the  roosts  and  rear  portions  of 
the  house.  The  front  Is  left  open  at  all  times 
to  provide  ventilation  without  drafts. 


HATCHED  IN  AN 

OLD  TRUSTY 

ELEVEN  YEARS  OLD 


H.  H.  Johnson 


This  was  for  Mr.  S.  W.  Warren  of 
Tryon,  Neb.,  and  it  was  in  an  Old  Trusty 
that  iiad  fallen  of!  the  porch  and  let  lay 
around  the  yard  and  given  abuse  that  would  have 
put  an  ordinary  incubator  out  of  business  m  no 
time.  Old  Trusty  is  built  to  make  good,  not  only 
for  a  few  years  but  for  many  years,  and  make 
big  hatches  any  time  and  anywhere.  650,0l»  sat- 

isned  owners.     

Write  for  This  PDCP 
136-Page  Boole  i  lvl-'l-« 
and  get  our  1916  price,  freight  paid  to  your  sta- 
tion. 40  to  90  days'  trial.  H.  H.  JOHNSON. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Less  $  1  A 
Than  iU 

Freight  paid  anywhere 
east  of  Rockies — a  trifle 
more  farther  west. 


MATIOMAL 


Makes  Record  Hatches 

STARTS  YOU  RIGHT 

In  Poultry  Business 


100%vHaiches 

I  Mr.  W.  M.  Treadwell. 
Pawkuska,  Okla..  writes 
"The  third  hatch  I  got 

1  100  per  cent.  That  is 
extra  good.  We  feel 
proud  of  our  National. 


Strongest  and  most  durable  incubator  made. 
Peter  Kilpatrick,  Nazereth,  Pa.  writes,  'Is  the 
best  incubator  in  seven  states.  Have  made  better 
hatches  than  anyone  here."  A  proven  cold  weather 
hatcher.    Built  on  U.  S.  Gov't  epecifications. 

12  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
Hot  water  heat— double  wall— dead  air  space- 
double  glass  doors— asbestos  lining— self  regulator 
—famous  NATIONAL  regulator  and  boilei^metal 
covered.  Not  a  cheap  tin  machine.  Will  not  warp 
or  shrink.  Money  cannot  buy  a  better  incubator. 


40  DAYS  TRIAL 


^riNCUBATOR 
^?c^  BROODER 


Both  $10 


_       Freight  Prepaid  to  all  points  East  of  the  Rockle* 

A  bigger,  better,  simpler  machine  than  ever  at  no  increase  in  price.  Send  in  your  order  direct 
if  you  wish  and  save  time.  You  risk  nothing.  We  will  send  machines-if  not  satisfactory  send 
them  back;  we  pay  return  freight  charges  and  refund  your  money.  Comes  set  up  ready 
with  egg  tester  and  book  of  instructions.  1916  Catalog  FREE,  tells  you  about  new  1916  ma- 
chines Also  our  free  book  "Poultry  Points."  Get  the  facts-send  for  it  today,  sure. 
NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  *         Box  32  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


ID  Days  Free  Trial  S"^*^; 

TWICE  THE^p  HALF  THE  NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

LIGHT    ^      OIL        Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


„  ^  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cenf  until  you  have 
used  this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your  own  home 
ten  days— we  even  prepay  transportation  charges.  You 
may  return  it  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after 
putting  it  to  eveiy  possible 
test  for  10  nights.'  'You  can't 
possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle; '  beats  electric, 
gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lights 
and  is  put  out  like  old  oil 
lamp.  Tests  at  33  leading 
Universities  and  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards  show  it 


awarded 
GOLDIUEDa 
ai  WoHd's 
Exposition 

San 
Francisco 


Burns  50  Hours 
on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  and  gives  more  than  twice 
as  much  light  as  the  best  round  wick  open 
flame  lamps.  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple, 
clean,  no  pressure,  won't  explode  Several  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 


Men  Make  $50 

to  $300.00  PejiMonlh 
With  Rigs  or  Autos 


deliveringtheALADDIN 
on  our  easy  trial  plan. 
No  previous  exp^ience 
necessary. 

Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  buy  after  try- 
ing. One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  in 
his  life  before  writes:  "I 
sold  51  lampa  the  first 
seven  days.  Another 
says:  *'I  disposed  of  37 
lamps  out  of  31  calls.' 
Thousands  who  are  coin' 
ing  money  endorse  the 
Aladdin  just  as  strongly. 

NO  MONEY  Required 

We  furnish  capital  tore- 
liable  men  to  ^et  started 
Ask  for  our  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn  bow  to 
make  big  money  in  un 
occupied  territory.  Sam- 
ple sent  for  10  days 
FREE  TRIAL.  ' 


SlOOO^Wtt  Be  Given 

  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp 

equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular.)  Would 
we  dare  make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  merits 

•i'  "       AladdlB?  wont  onr  n»*ir"  la  n^rh  Inralitj  to  whom  w  car*   

refer  customers.     Be  the  first  and  get  our  special  /"~      ~~   JZ.T."^"" 

introductory  offer  under  which  you  get  your  own  '  1  0-Day  FREE  TRIAL  CoupOn 
lamp  free  for  showing  it  to  a  few  neighbors  and  /  j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^5,^  Aladdin 
sending  m  their  orders.  Write  quick  tor  /O-i/ay  »  and  your  Easy  Delivery  Plan,  under  which  In- 
i4  6so/u  fe/y  Free  Tria/.  Send  coupon  to  nearest  office.  '  experenced  men  with  rigs  make  big  money 
   _, ,       /     without  capital.  TblB  In  no  way  obllgatMms.lOa 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  102  Aladdin  BIdg.  / 

LartKt  Kerosene  (Coal  oil)  Mantle  lanm  House  In  tlie  World  „ 
GMcago,  New  York  City,  Portland,  Ore.,  Montreal  or  Wlulpeg,  Can.  /  Address 


Name  . 
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Strawberry  ITII  IT  P Introduce  our  Pedigreed  Ever- 
PL  A  NTS^  ^*-*I-»&eann^strawberTies  wewillsend 
25  fine  plants  free.   FEDIGREEO  NURSERT  CO.,  SUaiyAR.  MO. 
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Free  for  Testing' 


A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARLNG 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if 
you  will  report  as  to  your  success  with 
them.  Will  bear  loads  of  bisr,  red, 
berries  from  June  to  November.  We 
have  counted  480  berries,  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  plant.  A  postal 
will  bring  the  plants,  also  enonarn  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  FETERITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  ground.  Also  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POFl'Y 
Beed.  Send  10  cts  for  majlme  expense 
or  not,  as  you  please.  Write  today 
and  get  acquainte  l  w  ith 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 


boo!, 
garden 
brings 


116-page  four  color  book 
bes  all  new  1^16  varie- 
vegetable  and  grain  crops. 
Hundr^scf  illustrations,  beau- 
tiful grounds,  flower  and  vege- 
table gardens,  landscaping,  shrub- 

berj-  orchards,  farms.  All  about 
alfalfa,  clover  ,  vetch,  modern 
.arieties  field  corn.  A  dictionaryi 
of  gardening;  encyclopedia  of  ficlu 
lover's  delight!  A  berry  grower's 
....  __hardist's  manual!  Most  wonderful 
■ing  guide-catalog  ever  published.  A  postal 
it  to  your  home.   Don't  mi^a  this  book! 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
Galloway  StSi  Waterloo,  Iowa 


OLDS' 

Pedigree  No.  i 

"Best  Oat  For  Rich  Soils." 
"Best  Oat  In  The  World." 

Statements  made  at  Wis.  Experiment  Station. 

Average  yield  reported  by  166  mem- 
bers Wis.  Ex.  Assn.,  52.8  bushels  per  acre, 
SOi  more  than  oat  yield  for  United  States. 

OLDS'  96-PAGE  ENLARGED  CATALOG 

fully  describes.  Biff  list  splendid  oats,  barley,  corn, 
potatoes,  clovers,  alfalfa,  carden  seeds,  flower 
seeds,  etc   Write  today.  Free  Samples. 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 

Drawer  31  Madison,  Wis. 


-"Ask 
Pratr 


PULLED! 

With  a  Triple  Power 

Hercules 

Bleprcst  etumpa  are  pulled  out  In  B  rolnateii, 
with  the  Hercules.  1 1  pul  H  an  acre  or  more  of 
stumps  a  day.  Why  don  t  yon  clear  those 
Btumpy  acres  of  yoursl  It  means  tnueh  to 
you.  Put  that  stumpy  flcltl  under  the  plow 
and  It  win  be  worth  double— and  will  ijai/ joa 
t)lg  money  In  crops. 

$1281  Profit  Easy 

on  40  acres  the  first  ycnr  after  stumps  are 
Bulled.  Remember,  you  plant  on  virgin  soil 
.-the  richest  land  on  your  place.  Get  a 
Hercules  now  while  I'm  maklnpr  such  a  money 
saving  special  ]>rioe  proposition.  The  Her- 
eules  Is  sold  on  30  days'  tree  trial— all  broken 
castings  replaced  free  any  time  within  S 
years.  Double  safety  ratchets  Insure  safety 
ot  men  and  team.  60%  llRhter  In  weight 
and  400%  stronger  than  any  cast  Iron  or 
"eeml-steel"  puller  made. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

Read  astounding  prolit  facts  and  figures. 
Bee  tnany  letters  and  pliotographs.  Kead 
about  best  crops  to  plont  In  virgin  land 
where  stumps  stood.  Then  note  special 
low  Introductory  price  to  first  buyers  In 
each  locality.  Mall  postal  right  no«r  or 
take  down  name  aud  address. 

a   Ask  Us 

Hercules  Mfg. 
Company 


Here'.s  a  hook  of  daily  needs  you 
should  keep  handy.  It  lists  the 
host  of  every  thin?  for  the  or- 
chardist  and  truck  grower. 
Standard  spray  materials,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  graders,  pick- 
ers, packingboxes,etc.  If  there's 
anything  needed,  "ask  Pratt." 
You  know  him— he's  the  man 
who  makes  "Salecide — the  tree 
saver."  Everything  else  he  sells  is  just  as  good. 

Our  Service  Department 

is  under  his  direct  supervision  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  long  experience,  just 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc.,  you  need. 
Ask  questions.  But  .send  for  the  book  today. 
B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Dept.  25  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


1257  -24th 
Street, 
CentervilleT 
Iowa 


'  About  Hand- 
Power  Puller  1 
Low 
Price 
120,000 
Pounds  Pull  I 


SEEDS 


Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  »nrt 
Planter  should  test  the 
•  uperlor  merits  of  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  10  CENTS 

we  will  send  postpaid  our 

FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  pkf.  (SO  f>aj  Tomato  .  .  .  •  •<>> 
1  pk(.  Prinwii  Ridiih  .         .         •         .  lOo 

1  pkf.  Self.<irowlnc  Celery  .  ,  .  S0« 

1  pkit.  Eirl;  Arraw.h»d  ('ibbtre       .         .  • 
I  pkK.  FallrrtxD  Harkrt  l,«ttuo«    .         .         .  lOt 
AUo  12  TarietlM  CholM  I'lower  Sudi  .         •  lt« 

»1.00 

Writ«  todayl   Send  10  emit  to  help  p«y  po«t«j«  »nd 
packing  and  receive  the  above  "Famona  Collection,"  to- 
eether  with  our  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 
GREAT  NORTHKKN  SF.KD  CO. 
300  Rose  St.  Kockford,  Illinois 


Here's 
The 


-  Stiff er  Straw 

■  Just'the  oat  for  the  Middle  West,  where 
so  much  grain  falls  down  every  year. 
.^New  Kherson  is  rust-proof,  and  is  the 
I'p  biggest  yielder  we  have  ever  seen.  Get 
iV>our  prices  on  all  field  seeds— they  are 
III  bred  to  fit  this  western  climate.  Alfalfa. 
'JiyClovers  and  Grass  Seeds.    Also  Garden 
Hi/Seeds  and  Trees.   Apple  Trees  6c  each. 
Free  Seed  and  Tree  Book 
WW  GERMAN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
41  Coart  St ,  Beatrice,  Nai^r^ 


"BERRIEJ 

Big,  luscious,  boMtifal   right  i 
outofyourown  garden!  Whata 
treat!  We  have  several  truc-to- 
name  varieties  adapted  to  your  I 
soil  and  climate.  Plants  guaran- 
teed and  packed  fresh  for  ship-  , 
mcnt.     Write  today  for  our  | 
1916  Book  of  Berries— free. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

I4t  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


Strawberry  Plants 

SI -90  por1000,etc.  Best  MichiKan  Stock.  100 
Tarietiee  including  Everboarara,  alao  Crapes,  Raspberriea  and 
other  amall  fruila.   Send  today  for  FREE  CataloK. 
ALLCOAN  NUR8ERY,  BOX  13  ALLEOAN,  MICH. 
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The  Farmer's  Garden 
and  His  Tools 

THERE  is  no  excuse  why  every 
farmer  should  not  have  a  fine 
vegetable  garden  and  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  from  it  at  his  own  family 
board.  He  has  the  soil,  the  space,  the 
taste  for  the  vegetables  and  the  time 
to  tend  the  garden  if  he  only  thinks 
he  has.  He  should  supply  himself  with 
the  most  modern  garden  tools  and  sO: 
make  his  work  easier  by  far.  In  fact, 
his  farm  equipment  is  not  complete 
without  a  complete  set  of  wheeled  im- 
plements; they  cost  sc  little,  and  they 
save  so  much  of  his  labor  and  time 
that  they  pay  for  themselves  in  a  short 
while. 

A  garden  is  no  garden  unless  it  is 
well  planted  and  perfectly  tilled.  In- 
deed it  has  come  to  be  that  the  gar- 
den is  cited  as  the  example  of  ex- 
amples of  the  benefits  and  profits 
accruing  from  stirring  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  A  man  can  take  pride  in 
the  garden  patch  as  the  one  spot  of  his 
farm  that  he  can  tend  as  he  would  like 
to  tend  the  whole  farm.  It  is  a  joy 
seldom  duplicated  to  show  one's  neigh- 
bors a  weedless  garden  in  beautiful 
tilth  with  the  long  straight  rows  of 
vegetables  thriving  so  well  that  "you 
can  almost  see  them  grow." 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  the 
garden  tools  you  will  need  this  spring. 
Some  of  the  catalogs  make  pleasant 
reading  and  can  not  help  but  furnish 
you  with  better  gardening  ideas,  be- 
cause they  describe  implements  de- 
signed with  scientific  accuracy  to  meet 
special  needs. 

One  of  the  most  famous  vegetable 
garden  experts,  S,  C,  Johnston,  has  the 
following  to  say  about  garden  tools: 

"Vegetable  growing  being  such  an 
intensive  form  of  agriculture  and  there 
being  such  a  number  of  crops  which 
demand  careful  attention  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  numerous  tools  and  appli- 
ances are  necessary  to  satisfactorily 
grow  a  good  crop.  For  the  backyard 
garden  a  spade,  a  digging  fork  and  a 
hoe  are  absolutely  essential.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  have  a  garden  line, 
several  hoes  of  various  shapes  and  a 
hand  weeder.  For  the  farm  garden 
a  first-class  seed  drill,  a  wheel  hoe 
with  several  attachments,  numerous 
hoes,  rakes,  spades,  digging  forks,  etc., 
are  essential,  besides  the  various  horse 
cultivators  which  are  necessary  in  the 
larger  crops.  Dibbers  for  transplant- 
ing come  in  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
A  very  useful  one  may  be  made  from 
a  broken  spade  handle.  This  should 
be  about  15  inches  in  length  and  sharp- 
ened to  a  point.  There  are  combined 
weeders  and  mulchers  on  the  market 
which  have  proved  labor  savers  for  the 
vegetable  grower." 

The  first  of  the  year  is  general  plan- 
ning time.    Do  not  forget  the  garden, 
And  do  not  forget  the  garden  equip- 
ment.   Send  for  your  catalogs  now. 
<J>BulId  It  to  Stay^ 

GARDEN  NOTES 

Straight  garden  or  orchard  rows  giv« 
a  better  appearance  and  are  easier  tt 
cultivate. 

These  long  evenings  are  good  time! 
to  plan  next  year's  garden  and  t< 
study  better  methods. 

Hoe  all  grass  and  weeds  away  froir 
the  trunks  of  trees.  This  will  destroj 
a  winter  home  for  mice, 

A  few  winter  hours  may  be  put  ii 
making  simple  bird  houses  for  ncx 
summer's  use.  Wrens  are  good  mu 
sicians.     Make  them  welcome. 

A  few  geranium  plants  in  a  living 
room  brighten  it  up  a  great  deal.  An 
there  any  in  your  home? 

Send  for  bulb  catalogs  and  plan  t( 
plant  a  few  tulips  outside  and  hya 
cinths,  daffodils,  and  narcissus  fo 
house  flowering. 


▲  1 
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Planning  the  Farmstead 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 
As  one  of  the  larger  features  of  the 
landscape  the  location  and  number  of 
trees  are  of  special  importance.  In  se- 
lecting kinds  the  size  of  tree  at  matur- 
ity should  be  considered.  The  white 
elm,  for  example,  may  attain  a  spread 
of  100  feet,  while  the  green  ash  or 
white  birch  will  hardly  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  that.  Do  not  overplant  the 
lawn.  By  filling  up  the  front  yard  the 
landscape  effect  is  not  only  destroyed, 
but  the  buildings  are  obscured  or  en- 
tirely hidden.  From  the  sanitary  point 
of  view  this  is  also  undesirable  for  it 
encourages  dampness.  Keep  the  trees 
back  far  enough  to  permit  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  and  plenty  of  sunshine. 
Overshading  is  bad  for  building  and 
under  these  conditions  the  shingles  de- 
cay quickly.  As  a  protection  against 
the  afternoon  sun,  a  shade  tree  or  two 
to  the  southwest  of  the  house  is  desir- 
able. 

It  is  usually  best  to  plant  along  the 
sides  to  border  or  frame  in  the  picture. 
In  this  way  a  vista  is  formed  with  the 
house  as  the  central  feature 

Now  a  word  as  to  locating  shrubbery. 
One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in 
planting  shrubbery  is  to  scatter  it  about 
over  the  lawn  in  a  salt  and  pepper 
fashion.  The  way  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory effect  is  by  grouping.  Place  shrubs 
in  a  mass  about  the  border,  particularly 
to  screen  off  the  backyard  from  the 
front,  and  in  the  corners  about  the 
porch  or  along  the  base  of  the  build- 

.      .,  , 

If  flowers  are  grown  primarily  for 
cut  flowers,  line  them  out  in  a  straight 
row  in  the  garden  where  they  can  be 
cultivated  conveniently.  For  ornament- 
al beds  place  them  in  a  border  2^  or 
3  feet  in  width  along  the  front  of  the 
shrubbery.  Here  the  shrubbery  serves 
as  a  background  against  which  the  col- 
ors stand  out  much  better  than  they 
will  in  the  open.  Moreover,  this  loca- 
tion avoids  cutting  the  lawn  with  beds 
which  make  unsightly  holes  during  the 
winter. 

The  first  requisite  in  securing  a  good 
lawn  is  a  rich  black  loam.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  in  excavating  for 
the  basement  the  clay  soil  is  disposed 
of  by  spreading  it  over  the  front  yard, 
thus  leaving  a  very  unsatisfactory  soil 
for  the  lawn.  Where  this  is  done  the 
top  soil  should  first  be  taken  off  to 
a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches  and  replaced 
after  the  clay  has  been  deposited. 
Similarly  in  back-filling  around  the 
foundation,  debris  of  all  kinds  is 
dumped  in.  This  is  apt  to  cause 
trouble  later  in  settling  and  also  makes 
a  very  unsatisfactory  soil  with  which 
to  establish  either  grass  or  shrubs. 

Begin  mowing  the  lawn  just  as  soon 
as  the  grass  is  tall  enough,  as  this 
cutting  causes  the  plant  to  bunch  and 
stool-out,  thus  securing  a  thicker  turf. 
Set  the  lawn  mower  high,  however;  in 
fact,  close  cutting  is  not  advisable  in 
any  case.  Stop  the  mowing  in  time  in 
the  autumn  to  let  the  grass  make  a 
good  top  growth  for  winter  protection. 

On  the  newly  established  lawn  there 
is  apt  to  be  trouble  with  weeds  of  many 
kinds.  Most  of  the  coarser  weeds  will 
not  stand  close  cutting  and  are  killed 
out  the  first  year  by  the  use  of  the 
lawn-mower.  There  are  a  few,  how- 
ever, including  the  dandelion,  which  are 
not  affected  in  this  way.  For  the  eradi- 
cation of  these  iron  sulfate  has  been 
recommended. 

In  applying  manure  to  the  lawn  take 
care  to  secure  material  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  weed  seed.  Nitrate  of  soda 
is  often  preferable  for  fertilizing  be- 
cause it  is  free  from  impurities.  Use 
this  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre 
and  apply  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
growing  season. 
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-Farm  Account  Book 


Know  How  Much  You  Make  This  Year 

No  nne  Shall  oay  a  cent  for  Blekmere's  Farm  AoeeunI  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  US  your  name  and 
?dd?ess  Business  fS-mlng  puts  money  In  the  bank.  This  book  Is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
f  o™-more  siXle.  and  certklnly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  ag^rt 
c?S  production;  has  a  laborer's  time  record;  and  secUon  for  personal  accounts.  64  pages;  lor  InK  «r  nencll. 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  Is  in  keepmg  with 

BICKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 

Asoothine,  healing  salve,  the  old-time  reUable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  ajd  too  high  pn^^^^^ 
rJ??,"^r„„^ti  J  in<=in<;  their  services.   Get  full  value  out  of  yours.   Blckmore' B  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 


totakechkncesofjosing^h^rserviee.^^ 

and  in  condition  for  work.   You  don't  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.   Bickmore  s  GaU  cure 
ISrefwlX  the  SorBe  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  L""'' "-j' '°""he  wSJk 
and  cheap  imitations.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Bickmore'i  Gall  Cure  at  the  store  The  work- 
horse trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  is  ready.  Send  today. 
BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.  Box  90     Old  Town,  Maine 


The  day  of  imperfect 

hearing  is  past.  Science  rivals  nature  in  the  mar- 
velous new  1916Mears  Ear  Phone,  "Intensitone  "  model 
—the  world's  greatest  hearing  device.  It  transmits 
•ouDd  without  blur.  Wnie  today  for  our  16  <!•/•  tree  tri«loa«r. 

Perfect  Aid  to  Hearing 

The  Mearo  is  the  only  scientific  instrument  for 
the  deaf.  It  marvelously  covers  96  degrees 
of  sound,  every  range  of  tone  of  the  human  car. 

WHie  fofFtee  Book  o°^-fff,b'i°e''i'eSon 

deafness.  Write  for  it  today— learn  all  about 
our  16  daya'  free  trial  offer  and  low  direct 
laboratory  price.  If  convenient  to  New  York 
call  for  demonBtralion. 

MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO.,  Inc. 
Desk  37 12  45  W.  34tli  St..  N.Y. 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  Twenty-Third  St.  and  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
The  nm»rMf  UoUl  of  Kow  York 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  All  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

SOO  Rooms  BMhl 
ROOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
tl.OO  and  11.50  Two  PereoDS,  12.00  and  13.60 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATK  BATH 
One  FenoD,  t2.00  Two  Penoni.  IS.OO 

8DITB8— PARLOR,  BEDROOM  AND  BATH 
13.00  &nd  Dp 

Three  minntee  from  Pennsylvania  Station,  t«n  miDOtei 
from  Qrand  Central  Station.    Within  oonvenient  walking 
liatanoe  of  shoppmg  and  theatre  dietriota.    Neareit  hotel 
to  the  iteamahip  piera  and  to  the  railway  terminali. 
Reitaurant  a  la  carte  and  table  d'hote 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIES 
New  colored  map  of  New  York  sent  free. 


TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 
The  Resurrection  Plant 


Meotiooed  in  ttt  Bible  as  "Rose  of  Jericho" 


TheM  rare  and  onriona  pUnta 
■row  and  atsy  green  by  plaolni 
them  in  water:  will  also  srow  la 
light  drained eoil.  When  taken  out 
of  water  thej  drj  and  curl  up  aad 
go  to  deep.  Ther  will  keep  in  thli 
state  for  years  and  reawaken  direct 
ly  npon  being  pot  into  water.  It'a 
an  mterestiag  and  pretty  howatt 
plant;  grows  in  water  If  notallowe4 
to  freeze.  To  grow  it,  aimplT  plae* 
the  whole  plant  in  water;  it  will 
open  up  and  begin  to  grow  In  altoat 
twenty  minntea;  after  that  aimjMy 

  keep  the  roots  in  water,  ohaaga  MO 

>i9JDry  •tate  ';^6  Orw»n«  waUroverj  four  oiflre  daya.  f 

OUR  tL^tJL'JfccM-  Send  QB  only  86  cents  to  uoj  l^i  i  ,  car  subscription  to  out  pruciiciii^ueiptui  ana  entertain 
IngtaJmand  bomf  magazine  and  we  will  send  you  TWO  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  entirely  FREE. 

AIMERICAN  FARMING,  537  So.  Doarborn  Streot.  CHICACO  ILLINOIS  


A  disinfecting 
germ-killing  white  paint 

BOLA 

at  less  than  10c  a  gallon 

Use  it  where  you  now  use  white-wash 

CARBOLA  paints  a  snow-white,  and  at  the  same 
time  disinfects.  It  kills  all  animal  parasites  and 
prevents  the  germs  of  roup,  white  diarrhea,  cholera, 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  etc.,  from  becoming  epi- 
demic in  your  flocks  and  herds. 

CARBOLA  helps  the  poultryman  keep  his  flocks 
strong  and  vigorous  so  they  produce  better,  fatten 
faster.  It  helps  the  dairyman  keep  his  herd  healthy 
and  at  the  same  time  comply  with  the  strict  sanitary 
regulations  of  health  officers  and  creameries. 

Paint  health  and  sunshine  into  your  barns,  with  a 
brush  or  a  sprayer.   Send  for  booklet. 

10  pounds  (10  gallons)  ....  $1.00 

plus  parcel  post  or  express  charges 

20  pounds  (20  gallons)   ....  $2.00 

£0  pounds  (50  gallons)   ....  $4.00 

From  your  Dealer  or 

Dept.  46E  CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  7  East  42d  St., N.Y. 
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ROOFING! 


rifiiil 

;Pfi|es| 


Buy  Your  Roofing  Now 
Prices  W-R-E-C-K-E-D 

Send  us  your  order  now.  We  will  give 

you  the  buying  treat  of  your  life.  We  have  lit- 
erally lorecAcrf  and»/na»AcJ  all  previous  prices. 
We  absolutely  save  you  from  1/3  to  %  on  staple 
quality  roofings.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
you  every  grade  of  Ready  Roofings,  Metal  Roof- 
ings, Ceiling  and  everything  needed  In  the  cov- 
ering line. 

This  Is  the  greatest  sale  of  roofing  we  have 

ever  advertised.  We  advise  that  you  order  di- 
rect from  this  advertisement.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction — your  money  baclc  if  you  are  not 
pleased.  Our  23  years  of  honest  dealing  is  your 
safeguard. 


These  Prices  For  Quick  Buyers] 

Order  Now.    Be  Sure  to  Mention  Correct  Lot  Number  . 


I  Lot  No.  219  AR-310.    AJAX  high  grade,  rubber  sorfaoe  rooflng,  pat  np  108  square  feet 


to  the  roll,  two  to  three  pieces  to  a  roll,  complete  with  nails  and  cement.  3  ply,  94c;  2  ply, 

184c;  1  ply,  74c;  %  ply  38c  | 
Lot  No.  219  AR-710.    Our  high  grade  painted  metal  roofing  furnished  In  flat,  1^  in.  | 
corrugated,  V-crimped,  standing  seam  and  brick  siding  styles.    Flat  sheets.  24  in.  wide; 
other  styles,  22  in.  wide,  furnished  in  2,  4,  5,  6  and  7  ft.  lengths.  State  style  wanted.   Price  ■ 

■ per  square  of  100  square  feet  SI. 34  | 
Lot  No.  219  AR-4 1  O.     Galvanized  roofing,  full  26  gauge,  hea^-y  weight,  2>4  in.  corrugated 
sheets,  4  ft.  and  4\i  ft.  long  only.    This  material,  in  addition  to  being  galvanized,  will  be  ■ 

Ipaii'ted  free  of  charge.    Price  per  square  of  100  square  feet  $1.95  I 
Lot  No.  219  AR-910.    Red  and  Green  Slate  RooHng,  108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll,  two  to  three 
pieces  to  the  roll,  complete  with  nails  and  cement,  high  grade  covering,  full  weight  and  • 
I  extra  heavy.    State  color  wanted.    Per  roll  of  108  square  feet  SI. 08  I 


All  the  above  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago,  NOT  freight  prepaid. 


FREIGHT  Pi?EPAID  PRICES 


Send  ns  to-day  a  sketch  of  your  building,  showing  the  size  of  yonr  roof,  length  of  raft- 


■  ers  etc  •  or  If  you  want  Celling  or  Siding,  give  us  the  dimensions,  so  we  can  readily  figure 


out  your  requirements,  and  thereby  give  you  freight  prepaid  prices  that  are  bound  to 

mean  tremendous  savings  to  you.  , 


COUPON 


THIS  ROOFING  BOOK  FREE 


nil  til  r     n  -t  AB?10*»      Mall  the  coupon  now!  We  will  mall 
C.H.W.Co.,  Uepl.  AK  617     %      you  free  of  cost  the  most  complete  book  of  Roof- 
Chicuo  ♦      l„j.  Siding  and  Celling  ever  published.  Shows 

^  ^       anyone  how  to  lay   roofing  without  expert 

Send  me  free  of  all  cost,  ^  knowledge  It  contains  our  latest  quotation* 
samples  of  roofing,  and  ^  on  Roofing  sundrfes,  such  as  Conductor 
quote  me  freight  paid  prices.  Pipe,  EJaves,  Trough,  etc.  AlsoUlustnites 

rrK„  w„j  „f  Ki,ii.ii„»  I  *.     handsome  designs  In  Metal  Ceilings; 

fc''lJ?^'l,?„.^^l  *^     8l«8  you  "df'ce  «s  to  roofing  paints 

Dare  [o  cover  u   ^     ,1,^  In  every  way  is  a  valuable  book 

for  every  property  owner. 
-„_,.    ,T,„,,„„  i  We  carry  •verything  In  thebullcllnc 

•  Length  of  Rafters   0  material  iino,  includm?  Lumber,  MillworC 

0  Structural  Iron,  Flumtnnir,  IleatJntr,  Hard' 

g  ware,  Fencinjr,  and  in  fact  practically  every- 

■m  _Ai.  „#i>..rtf  tbinjf  "under  the  »un".  If  this  int^^reata  yoa, 

Iiengtb  of  Root   f  aa*  7n  tie  coopon  for  our  Buildin»  Mstariil 

g  CatalofC.  aa  weU  aa  tLo  Boo&os  Book. 

Do  you  want  our  Building 
Material  Catalog?  


Roofing 
Price 
Wrecker 
AR52 


Name. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co; 

35th  and  Iron  Streets  Chicago 


Dean  Mumford  Says: 

"The  investments  of  the  farmer  which  pay  the 
largest  interest  are  the  investments  in  fertilizers,  in 
good  livestock,  in  good  machinery  and  other  forms  of 
equipment. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  steps  which  must  be 
taken  by  the  average  farmer  of  the  Middle  West  is  the 
purchase  and  application  of  fertilizers  to  be  used  along 
with  a  rational  rotation.  The  intelligent  use  offerti- 
lizerswiW  increase  farm  profits  and  benefit  directly  the 
individual  farmer . . .  — Dean  F.  B.  Mumford,  University 
of  Missouri,  in  The  September  Banker-Farmer. 

Our  free  bulletins  point  the  way  to  better 
and  more  profitable  crops. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

Of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
902  Postal  Telegraph  BIdg.,  Chicaso 


The  Modern  Farmhonse 
Toilet 

THAT  the  farmer  may  have  every 
convenience  of  the  city  dweller, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  living 
in  the  country  in  addition,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  to  those  who 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  In  conveni- 
ence, in  sanitation,  in  comfort,  the 
farm  house  can  have  every  advantage  i 
of  the  city  apartment.  Why  not  have  l| 
them?  ^ 

Probably  more  farm  houses  have 
need  for  a  bath-room  than  any  of  the 
other  conveniences  which  city  dwellers 
are  wont  to  enjoy.  The  farmer  may 
have  a  modern  bath  in  every  particular 
at  reasonable  cost,  if  he  wants  it.  No 
excuse  is  left  to  be  without  one. 

The  new  style  of  toilet  facilities  for 
the  farm  house  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  has  descended  on  the 
rural  home.  Formerly  an  elaborate 
water  system  and  septic  tank  were  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  farm  house  with 
a  modern  toilet.  This,  on  account  of 
the  expense  and  remodeling  involved, 
kept  many  from  installing  such  an  im- 
portant family  necessity. 

But  now  a  new  device  enables  the 
farm  house  to  be  provided  with  a  mod- 
ern toilet  at  slight  cost  and  with  no 
necessity  for  either  waterworks  or  sep- 
tic tank.  It  is  the  chemical  closets,  and 
it  is  finding  extensive  use  in  both  coun- 
try homes  and  country  schools.  Its 
popularity  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
It  makes  for  convenience  and  comfort 
and  these  provide  a  great  boon.  It  in- 
sures sanitary  conditions  and  prevents 
the  spread  of  disease.  It  does  away 
with  the  deadly  fly  menace  or  as  E.  D. 
Rich,  sanitary  engineer  of  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health,  puts  it,  "In 
these  days  of  enlightenment,  the  privy 
and  cess  pool  are  getting  more  and 
more  of  their  just  rewards  of  con- 
demnation from  sanitarians,  health  offi- 
cials, and  the  public  generally.  Public 
health  literature  is  well  filled  with  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject,  but  too  much 
can  hardly  be  said  on  this  important 
topic,  for  so  long  as  humanity  is  care- 
less, so  long  will  we  have  the  danger 
of  the  cess  pool  and  privy  to  contend 
with,  because  the  easiest  way  is  that 
often  chosen.  The  chemical  closet  has 
the  advantages  of  accessibility,  privacy, 
comfort  and  convenience,  germ  destruc- 
tion and  fly  prevention." 

The  new  chemical  closet  has  every 
advantage  to  favor  it.  It  is  easy  to  in- 
stall and  easy  to  maintain.  It  is  cheap. 
It  is  efficient.  It  solves  a  big  problem. 
It  is  almost  a  crime  not  to  use  these 
devices  in  connection  with  thousands 
of  country  schools  rather  than  to  de- 
pend on  the  old  methods. 

No  country  home  should  be  without 
modern  toilet  facilities.  It  is  dangerous 
to  both  health  and  morals  to  depend  on 
the  antiquated  method.  The  chemical 
closet  solves  this  problem.  Investigate 
and  be  convinced. 

^Bulld  It  to  Stay<$> 

WHY  HEPff®  r>OI«»T  IvAY 
'fE.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  3711  Nelson 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a 
valuable  book  which  tells  how  every  farm  and 
back  yard  hen  can  be  made  to  produce  200  eggs 
a  year.  This  book  contains  scientific  facts  ol 
vital  interest  and  if  you  raise  poultry  you  should 
certainly  send  for  one  of  these  valuable  bookj, 
absolutely  free.  Advertisement. 

<^BuiId  It  to  Stay<$> 

Free  Farm  Account  Book — Elsewhere  In 
this  issue  we  offer  to  send  free  a  64-page 
account  book.  The  book  la  arranged  to  keep 
all  accounts  in  simple  form;  shows  how  to 
charge  against  crop  production;  haa  a  labor- 
er's time  record  and  section  for  personal  ac- 
counts. Look  up  the  advertisement  and  write 
a  postal  card  for  this  book.  You  will  And  It 
usefuL  Blckmore  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  96.  Old 
Town,  Maine. — ^Advertisement, 
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Building  the  Better  Farm 

I  {Concluded  from  page  3) 

ir  a  flat-building  make.  Everything  is  low, 
[;asy,  gentle  curves.  So  should  our  farm  houses 
!  le,  and  the  design  of  the  entire  farm-steading. 

In  all  our  great  prairie  states  farmers  are 
;oing  to  wake  up  some  day  and  make  the  whole 
hing  beautiful,  because  adapted. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Prairie  Architecture 
md  Prairie  Planting,  in  which  the  low,  broad- 
iweeping  line  of  beauty  is  carried  out  in  every- 
hing.  Once  the  country  becomes  infected  with 
hat  there'll  be  no  more  problem  of  heart-sick 
etired  farmers  in  the  towns.  Personally,  I 
hink  that  one  of  the  most  significant  things 
vhich  any  experiment  station  is  doing  is  the 
vork  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Miller  at  the  University 
if  Illinois  in  teaching  the  whole  Prairie  state  to 
-etain  the  prairie  spirit  in  landscaping. 

No,  I  do  not  forget  that  we  have  a  barn,  in 
ny  enthusiasm  about  the  yard — front  and  back. 
8ut  our  barn  I  liked  better  when  I  built  it 
han  now.  The  next  time  I  can  put  in  a  lot 
)f  improvements.  Still,  as  a  monument,  I'd  be 
real  proud  of  it.  It  is  painted  yellow.  I  like  it 
io  much  that  perhaps  I'll  ask  permission  to 
jaint  our  house  yellow  next  time  to  match  the 
)arn!  The  frame  is  made  of  planks — a  Wing 
plank-frame  they  call  it,  after  the  inventor, 
Foseph  E.  Wing,  whose  passing  I  tried  to  record 
for  American  Farming  some  time  ago.  The 
jlank  frame  construction  gives  me  a  clear  hay 
Tiow,  with  no  posts  anywhere  to  interfere  with 
Tiowing  away  the  hay  or  taking  it  out.  The 
aorse  fork  has  a  clean  sweep  from  end  to  end. 
tt  is  strong,  too,  being  built  on  the  principle 
jf  bridge  construction.  It  is  cheaper  in  ma 
cerial,  using  lumber  that  the  dealer  has  in 
itock.  The  building  is  easily  braced,  and  where 
:wo  pieces  of  2-inch  plank  are  spiked  together 
:he  grain  is  crossed,  because  it  runs  in  slightly 
different  directions  and  this  gives  added 
strength.  It  all  rests  on  concrete  foundation. 
Those  old  wooden  stanchions  that  I  put  in  sev- 
;ral  years  ago  I  want  to  tear  out  and  replace 
with  modern  steel  ones  when  I  can  afford  it. 
We  have  feed  and  litter  carriers,  though,  and 
I  concrete  manure  pit  so  as  to  not  to  let  any 
)f  perfectly  good  fertility  money  get  away 
:hrough  seepage. 

My  silo  is  a  real  monument — a  towering  one 
:hat  commands  the  respect  of  anyone  catching 
iight  of  it. 

Even  my  sidewalks  are  there  to  stay  and  I 
tnow  they  make  a  monumental  impression  on 
|5Ur  visitors.  I  know  they  are  good  ones,  if  I 
iid  put  them  in  myself,  because  once  when  it 
.was  icy  I  slipped  and  fell  and  was  sure  I  also 
nade  a  monumental  impression  in  the  way  of  a 
:rack,  but  later,  I  see,  that  I  didn't  even  leave  a 
lent,  that  is,  not  in  the  sidewalk. 

Before  laying  the  walks  I  put  in  a  founda- 
:ion  of  screened  gravel  9  inches  deep.  This 
was  wetted  and  tamped  in  layers  so  that  when 
:omplete  it  was  even  and  firm,  but  porous.  The 
;:op  of  my  walk  is  just  4  inches  above  it.  Then 
[  placed  2  by  4's,  dressed  on  the  inside  on 
(:op  of  the  foundation.  I  allowed  for  5^-inch  of 
slope  to  every  foot  of  width.  Maybe  it  was  that 
water-shed  I  slipped  on!  I  used  one  part  of 
;ement,  two  parts  of  clean,  coarse  sand,  and 
four  parts  of  screened  gravel  for  the  mixture 
10  build  the  first  three  inches.  The  top  inch 
was  one  part  of  cement  and  one  and  one-half 
parts  of  coarse  sand.  This  was  spread  on  be- 
fore the  under  part  had  set.  I've  seen  too  many 
jf  those  walks  that  sound  hollow  under  your 
feet  and  crack  if  a  loose  cow  happened  to  stray 
3nto  them.  A  wooden  float  was  used  to  smooth 
it  with.  On  one  place  I  troweled  the  finishing 
:oat  too  much  and  got  hair  cracks  for  my 
pains,  because  the  cement  wasn't  joined  "for 
setter  or  for  worse"  to  the  sand,  and  left  it 
under  the  caressing  influence  of  my  trowel. 
Anyhow,  I'm  proud  of  the  walks,  and  so  is 
'he  Lovely  Lady  who  trips  about  on  them. 
They  11  do  as  a  monument. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  concrete  is  just  about  the 
Jest  monument-making  material  I  know  of.  I 
:ould  tell  about  my  watering  trough,  and  my 
:oncrete  fence-posts,  but  I  fear  I've  already 
jyerrun  my  space  about  as  badly  as  the  sol- 
dier boy's  quart  of  rice  overrun  his  half-gallon 
kettle  when  it  started  to  boil. 

Maybe  I  can  say  my  concrete  fence  posts  are 
tnade  on  the  farm  in  wooden  forms.  They  are  6 
oy  5  inches  at  the  base  and  5  by  4  at  the  top.  I 
ijse  one  part  of  cement,  two  parts  of  sand 
md  four  parts  of  gravel.  They  are  reinforced 
'X  the  corners  by  No.  6  wire.  Think  of  all 
the  monuments  in  a  fence  of  concrete  posts! 

Concrete  for  permanence,  and  paint  for  looks. 
We  keep  things  painted  at  our  house.  Color  is 
Dur  hobby.  When  I  say  "our,"  of  course,  I 
refer  to  the  Lovely  Lady. 

But,_  all  in  all,  take  paint,  concrete,  and 
pride  in  planning  a  farmstead  to  be  adapted  to 
Its  surroundings  and  inhabitants  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  at 
building  real  monuments  to  a  real  farmer.  With 
*  bit  or  horse  sense,  a  determination  to  get 
what  you  want  and  no  substitute,  and  a  Lovely 
Lady  who  knows  when  a  thing  looks  beautiful 
ind  proper  in  country  setting  (even  if  mine 
aid  do  a  poor  job  in  picking  me),  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  building  of  the  better  farm 
can  not  become  a  brilliant  possibility  in  the 
jiife  of  every  truly  farmer-minded  man.  Now 
IS  there? 
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Cushman  light  Weight  Engines  i 
For  Ali  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Built  to  run  with- 
outtroubleanddo  things 
no  other  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
at  any  speed.  Very  light 
DoHbie  weight,  easy 

move  froi»  ^ob 
to  job  4H.P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
*  1.0  20  H.  P.   10-year  Guar- 
aotee.  Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMON  MOTOR  WORKS 
859  North  21»l  Street 
Lincoln.  Nebraska 


Throttle  Governed-Steady?::^  Quiet 


THIS  FINE  SIGNET  RING  FREE 

Eeal  gold  filled,  extra  qual- 
ity, handsome  finish.  Large 
signet  shield  with  engraved 
shanks.  Suitable  for  either 
ladies'  or  gents'  wear.  Sizes 
5  tolO.  State  correct  me  asure 
OFFER:— This  beautiful 
Signet  Ring  given  free  for  2 
one  year  or  one  2  year  new  or 
renewal  subscription  at  50c.  • 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Not  One  Cent 
For  3  Months 


Think  of  it— not  a  cent  to  pay  for  any  Majestic 
Engine  you  want  for  three  whole  months  after 
you  receive  itl  We  want  you  to  test  it  out  on 
all  kinds  of  work  so  that  you  can  be  absolutely 
sure  that  it  is  just  the  engine  you  want  before 
you  even  think  of  buying  it.  If  it  isn't,  return 
it  at  our  expense.  If  it  is,  you  may  make 
the  first  payment  in  3  months  and  the  balance 
in  6,  9  and  12  months— giving  you 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Without  Interest 

Only  the  ^eat  House  of  Hartman  with  its  enormous 
$10,000,000  capital  can  afford  to  sell  an  engine  at  the 
remarkable  bargain  price  of  the  Majestic,  back  it  up 
with  a  strong  guarantee  and  extend  such  liberal 
credit  terms. 

Majestic  Engines 

2,  3,  5,  7,  9  ana  14  ff-P. 
Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Naphtha,  Cas 
Stationary,  Portable,  Saw  Rigs 

Tlie  Majestic  is  the  "happy  medium"— neither  too 
heavy  nor  too  light.  Has  fewer  number  of  parts— a 
marvel  of  simplicity- has  the  most  wonderful  auto- 
matic mixer  ever  put  on  a  gasoline  engine.  All  are 
horizontal,  4-cycle  type,  open  jacket,  hopper  cooled. 

YOUR  CREDIT  IS  GOOD 

No  bank  deposit— no  references— no  mortgage — no 
embarrassing  questions— no  collectors— no  red  tape. 
You  may  pay  all  cash  if  you  prefer  but  it  costs  you 
not  one  cent  extra  to  take  advantage  of  Hartman'a 
most  liberal  credit  terms. 

FREE  Engine  BookS-.,:fr.;EI 

lESCl 

The  Hartman  Co., 

4O38.40LaSalle  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


biggest  engine  value  in  America 
today  £ind  explains  the  famous 
Hartman  selling  plan.  Mail  cou- 
pon for  Engine  Catalog  No.E236 


I HARTMAN  S 
•UJESSCfMQaiE 


Mail  Coupon  NOW 


I 


THE  HARTIMAN  COIViPANY, 

4038-40  LaSalle  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  your  Engine  Catalog 
No.  E  236  and  particulars  of  selling  plan. 


I Name  
Address 
P.  O.  Box  
or  R.  F.  D. 
I^own  State. 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

EVERYONE  needs  a  lock-box  for  valuable  papers.  Here's 
iuat  what  you  want.  It  ia  a  hjndsome,  black,  erony- 
finished  steel  box,  made  to  reeUt  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  U  inches  in  length  by  5J4  inches  in  width  by 
inches  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  cofer  fitted  with 
spring  look  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thing  for  filing  away 
valuable  pacers  and  documents;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  OFFER— Sena  us  fifty  cents  for  2  one-year  or  one 
3-year  subscription,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  postpaid. 
Send  early.  Supply  limited. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  DoarbornSt.  .Chicago 


ROPP'S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  an  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  andprice  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag- 
ons, bins,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  '^^^ 

given  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal  yearly  sub- 
scription at  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
S37  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago 


Shoes  Free 
On  Trial 


Cost  Only   One  Third   Old  Style 
Leather  Shoes  and  Lasts  Three 
Times  as  Long. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  EVER  MADE. 
MY  STEELS  SAVE  HEALTH  AND 
MONEY. 

No  more  tired,  blistered,  calloused, 
chafed,  swollen,  aching  feet.  No  more 
corns  or  bunions.  No  more  hard, 
cracked,  warped,  twisted,  worn,  leaky 
shoes.  No  More  Big  Shoe  Bills.  No 
more  Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Sciatica, 
Neuralgia,  Bronchitis,  Colds,  Coughs 
and  other  "wet-foot"  troubles.  No 
more  loss  of  Time  and  Health.  No 
More  Big  Doctor  Bills.  No  more  sog- 
gy, water-logged  leathers.  No  more 
heavy,  clumsy,  sweaty  rubber  boots, 
overshoes  or  "arctics."  "Steels"  are 
always  light — always  dry — always 
comfortable.  ONE  PAIR  OUTLASTS 
THREE  TO  SIX  PAIRS  BEST  ALL- 
LEATHER  SHOES  OR  RUBBER 
BOOTS:  SAVE  SSIO  to  «20  A  YEAR. 
Made  in  all  sizes  and  heights — for 
Men  and  Boys.   


Free  Trial  Coupon 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  3 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  illustrated 
booklet  of  steel  shoes,  measure 
blank  and  how  to  have  them  sent 
free  on  trial. 

Name   

Street  No  

or  R.  F.  D  

Town   State  
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Januaby,  WIb' 


Adlcr's 

Famous  /Vo  Money 
Down  — Free  Trial 

PIANO  OFFER 


Saves 

You 

$12850 


Your  Own 
Time  To 
Pay 

Without  Interest 

Yes,  I'll  not  only  save  you 
$128.50  on  your  purchase  of  a 
piano,  but  I'll  prepay  the  freight  on  a  matchless 
Adler  Piano  so  that  you  can  prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  absolutely  superior  in  every  respect  to 
any  other  piano  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

FREE  30  DAY  TRIAL 

Send  no  money  until  yoa  decide  to  buy.  Keep  the 
piano  30  days.  Note  well  its  marvelously  sweet  sinking 
tone  and  the  beauty  of  its  designi  and  workmanship. 
Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay  me  in  small  amounts  to 
suit  your  convenience.  If  you  decide  not  to  keep  it.  re- 
turn it.  I'll  pay  return  freight  charpes.  And  rememb".  r 
I  also  prepay  freight  to  you,  eo  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

C9%#A  <ILAft*75  On  An  ADLER 

bave$4»  ORGAN 

Shipped  direct  from  the  prreat 
?l.CMv<\UOO  Adler  Factory  (great- 
est in  existence).  No  money 
down— 30dav  free  trial— 50  year 
guarantee,  longest  made  on  any 
organ.  The  Adler  is  the  World's 
Best  Organ— winner  of  highest 
prize  at  St.  Louis  World 's  Fair 
and  Gold  Medal  at  National 
Conservation  Exposition.  I'll 
save  you  $43.75  or  more  besides 
giving  you  easiest  terms  of  any 
manufacturer  in  America. 
pDirp  Mail  coupon  at  once 
■»  tfc  for  big.  handsome- 
ly illustratfd  Piano  or  Organ 
Book  and  fairest,  most  liberal 
selling  offer  ever  ^ 
heard  of 

^JO^V  ADLER. 
!fO>'  Pres. 
-  ^dlerMfg.Co. 

60S7  W.  Chestnut 
Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 
ADLCR'S  SJ^^^V  ""^^  Send  mc— FRKE— your  won- 
Famom  '^•jfP'^^  derfalOrRan  Book  □  PiaDO  Book  □ 
tl.OOO.OOO  ^  Mark  which  you  desire. 

Ftctory  . 

Name  


"DON'T  SHOUT" 

"I  can  hear  you  with  the  MORIEY  PHOME." 

It  iB  invisible,  weightless,  comfortable, 
ineipensive.  No  metal,  wires  or  rubber. 
Can  be  used  by  anyone,  youni  or  old. 

MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 

Q  P  A  p  is  to  the  ears 
what  glasses 
are  to  the  eyes.  Wrila  for  free  booklet 

oontainiug  testimonials  of  users  all 
over  the  country.  Itdescribee 
causes  of  deafness;  tells  how 
and  why  the  MORLEY  PHONE 
affords  relief.  Over  a  guar- 
ter  of  B  million  sold 

THE  MORLEY  CO. 
Dept.  795,  Perry  BIdg.,  Phils 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes 
A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdr- 
paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all 
that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather 
proof,  fire  proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint  It  ad- 
heres to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads 
and  looks  hke  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth 
as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.Rice,  Manufacturer,  40  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  -i  free 
trial  package,  als«  color  card  and  full  information 
shjwying  you  bow  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  today. 


rif\ST  FLOOR  ri.AN  SECONP  TDOOFV  Tl^' 


i 
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WRITE  US  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE  SPECIAL  CATALOG  OF  ANY  GOODS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN,  WHETHER  ADV.  BELOW  OR  NOT  AMD  SEE  WHAT  REAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ARE. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  FOR 
EVERYTHING  YOU  CAN 
.  THINK  OF 


Sporting  Goods 
Catalog  FREE 

Write  U9  a  postal  or  letter  today, 
'saying  "Send  me  your  special  Sport- 
jing  Goods  Catalog;"  a"d  we  wii 
send  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  Itore 
its  an  enormoua  assortnienr  o: 
;ry  kind  of  sporting  goods  made 
iguns,  revolvers,  ammunition,  fish- 
ing tackle,  reels,  game  traps,  tents, 
baseball  goods,  nets,  seines,  boats, 
t^^^^KHHMHSaHHBoars,  boxing  gloves,  striking  bags 
hunters'  clothing,  bathing  suits,  hammocks  and  hundreds  ot 
other  articles  used  by  sportsmen.  Same  quahty  as  all  nrst 
dealers  sell,  but  about  half  their  prices. 


doYOU  - 1 F  NOT  -  YOU  SHOOTS 


Papers  a  Big  Room 


P^^^T  Just  think— only  35c  for  enouR-h  b. 
^^^^^^              tiful  four  color  bronzed  side  wall,  cell- 
ar                        ing  and  border  to  paper  a  big  room. 
^^^F^^^r     Write  .  

—  ^^T,    -  today  ^VER  lOO  SAM 
for  our  Free  Book  of  over  100  "^'^^  " 

BIG  SAMPLES  OF  WALL.  PAPER 
and  see  this  dandy  paper. 
Also,  our  exquisite  1916  pa- 
pers consisting  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed  gold, 
oatmeal,  ^rass  cloth,  leather, 
tiffany,  silk  and  creton  ef» 

fects  at  6c  to  B5c  a  double  ,    ,  . 

roll  of  16  yards.  Finest  varnished  tiles,  22c  a  double  tclL 
Combination  matclied  with  cut-out  borders  ready  for  hanging 
at  Ic  ayd.  up.  Wall  paper  for  all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper 
than  dealers  buy  at  in  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself-'don't 
wait.  Get  samples  now— today— and  see  our  wonderously 
itiful  art  paper,   marvelously  low  prices  and  grand  free 

PREMIUM  OFFER. 


HOLDING 
60  EGGS 


INCUBATOR 

140  EGG  CAPACITY  Jc 
30  Days  FREE  Trial  ^ 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  large 
a  percent  of  strong,  heaitny 
chicks  as  any  incubator  made. 
Made  of  best  kiln  dried  lumber 
with  perfect  heating  system, au- 
tomatic heating  regulator,  safe- 
ty meUl  lamp,  hot  air  heating 
system,  mc-tal  jacketed  heater. 
Full  directions  with  each  incuba- 
tor. 

Sentj  $1.00   DEPOSIT,  state 
■whether  60  or  1-10  egg  incubator 
(s  wanted  and  we'll  send  it  by    .   ,  , 
freight  0.  O.  D.    Pay  agent  the  balance  and 

charges  after  you  find  the  incubator  the  equal        ,  .  i. 

of  those  sold  by  others  at  double  our  price ,  then  take  It  Dome  and  hatch 
a  batch  of  eggs  with  it.  If  satisfactory,  keep  it,  if  not,  return  at  our 
expense  and  we'll  refund  all  the  money  you  sent  us.  Very  low  prices  on 
larger  incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  suppli. 
in  our  BIG  FREE  INCUBATOR  CATALOG. 


iVIONEY  INSTANTLY 
REFUNDED  IF  GOODS  ARE 
NOT  SATISFACTORY 


Sprayer*  At  24c  Up 

One  Like  Picture  $3.05 

Get  ready  now  to  protect 
your  Irult  trees  against 
moth,  scale,  scape,  and 
plagues  ol  all  kinds.  We 
nuotespeclallow  prices  now 
for  sprayers  of  all  kinds  and 
styles  in  our  special  sprayer 
catalog.  Write  lor  it  today 

and  see  pictures  and  des-  "j     j  i 

intionsof  all  our  spravera  at  24c  np,  latest  ImproTOd models 
r  1916-  easy  and  simple  to  operate,  the  most  effective  In 
suits  and  by  far  the  lowest  In  price.   


Shoes  for  the  Whole  Family 

Send  for  FREE 
Shoe  Catalog 

Write  today  for 
our  bip  Free  shoe 
catalog,  which 
describes  , 
illustrat  p  8 
,and  price 
mats  our 
mammo  t  h 
half -million-dollar  stock  of  lino 
Bhoesfor  all  purposes,  for  all 
climate*,    for   men,  women, 

Srls  and  boys.  Very  low  prices 
en's  heavy  work  shoes  Sl.tjy 
up:  hiijh  cut  shoes,  top  buckles 
$2.39  up;  combination  rubber 
andduc^  boots  $2.79  up  and 
e  of  shoe  made  at  proporHon- 
prices.  WRITE  TODAY  FOB 
SHOE  CATALOG. 


"WAY  DOWH"  HARNESS  PRICES 

DOUBLE? 


Write  today  for 
Big  Free  Harness 
Catalog  which  de- 
scribes, illustrates 
and  price  lists  the 
largest  assortment  in 
world  of  fine  made  har- 
ness, saddles  and  horsp 
Roods  of  all  kinds  for  al 
kindsof  purposes  and 
for   all    sections   ot  the 
country.  Our  harness  are 
full  size,  stylish,  handsome 
and  extra  atronK.  cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra  choice 
*,^w..er8  heavy  steer,  hides  al 
parts  exactly  uniform  in  tnicitnes- 
weightand strength.  ■tron«lyanc 
artistically     sewed  re"'^"^^^^ 
cessary  and  two  or  three 
ply  where  greatest  Btrain  comes. 
Gauranteed  satisfactory  or  mones 
refunded.  Be  sore  and  eot  cataloar 


30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 

WITHOUT  ANY  MONEY  TO  US 
IN  ADVANCE 
Let  Your  Banker  Hold  It. 

Why  'in  the  world  people 
will  pay  outrageous  prices  to 
agents  and  dealers   for  so 
called  standard  make  separ- 
atori  Ib  more  than  we  can 
figure  out-  It  is  so  waste- 
ful- -so    extravagant--B  o 
needless.   There  is  abso- 
lutely no  better  separator 
OD  earth   than  Smyth's 
Best  1916  perfected,  life, 
time  guaranteed  separa- 
tors.   Now  then,  to  show 
you,  to  get  you  started  and 
allow  you  to  fomparo  our 
separators  without  risk , 
with  the  high  priced  so- 
called  standard  makes,  we 
will  send    yoa    one  of 
Smyth's  Best  Perfected 
1916  Life  Time  Guaran- 
teed Separators  on  30  days 
free    trial,  without 
any  money  to  us  in 
advance-let  the  bank 
hold  it--then  you  use 
tile   separator  hard 
every  night  and  morn 
ing  for  30  days,  60 
times,  testit  in  any 
way  yoo  like,  com- 
pare It  vnth  any  sep- 
arator; then,  if  un- 
satisfactory for  any 
reason  whatever,  re- 
turn it  at  our  expsna* 
the    bank    will  give 
back  your  money  and 
youwillbe  out  ooly 
your  troubla. 
Write  for  Cream  Separator  Cataloff 


PAINT 


On  FREE  Trial 


(any  kind  you  want)  on  free  trial 
You  try  the  paint  at  home,  testit  thor- 
oughly, compare  ' 
with  any  make  or 
priced  paint  you  know 
f  and  then  decide 
f  you  want  to 


ense  both  wayi 

nd  you  will  no.   

e  out  a  cent  If  SATISFY, 
you 'need  paint,  vamish  or  stain' —  ' 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  write  ,    ■,  ^i, 

today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and  read  there  In  detail  our 
great  free  trial  offer  and  see  the  124  sample  colors  of  Smyth  s 
UNLIMITED  GUARANTEED  PAINT,  at  price3  that  Will  astonish 
nd  please  you. 


796" 


Buys  All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware, 
Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  House 

Send  for 
Catalog 


beautiful  color 
terial  needed  < 
pla 


this  book  for  informatic 


naterial.  from  $79.00  up.  VVc  show  the  buildinua  In 
d  and  halftone  pictures.  Kive  full  dcscnptK.n  of 
jotc  Bctual  mill  prices  for  them,  mve  Bpecificatii 
explain  in  det»il  about  everything.  Bo  sure  and  gel 


ference  if  you  intend  to  build. 


16 


95-60  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

WRITE  FOR  ENGINE  CATALOG 

PRICES  DOWN.  Think  of  it;  only  $16.95  now  for 
a  long  time  KUaranteed  tra.ohno  engine^  Propor. 
tionately  low  prices  on  Life- 
time Guaranteed  1^1-^, 
l'p.2  3-4,  41-2.  6, 
12  and  up  to 
60  H.  P.  "Fault 
less"Ensini  ' 
better  engii 


vou  WTite'for  our  Rreat  special  Free  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog:  and 
read  ouTwonder  60  DA*  FREE  TRIAL  WITHOUT  MONEY 
advance  offer. 


FURNITURE  CATALOG  FREE 

SO  ORESS£B$, 


Made  oi 

wool  fel  tery  oth. 

ted  with  

with  vet  ' 


jieces   of  furniture 
dealers  in  small 
■)uy  it 

Tn  carload  lots.  WeselldininE 
chairs  at  68c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.35 up;  kitchen  cabmets  $2.9» 
up;  sideboards  $8.96  up:  dining 
tables  $4.96  upibed  outfits  4.96 
i;  parlor  suites  $11.95  up- 
uches  $6.86  up:  metal  bed: 
$1.35  up;  matresses  $1.95  up 
and  correspondingly  low  price! 
r  kind  and  make  of  furniture.   Write  today. 


Special 


inrsri:5(>*.  firocery  Catalog  ffL\7  ^'^cJlSl 

^  ^  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  at  big  money 
saving  prices  and  read  our  great  special 
offer  how  we  will  sell  you  25  pounds  of  cane 
granulated  sugar  for  75c.  50  pounds  at  SI. 50.  75  pounds  at  $2.25  and 
100  pounds  at  $3.00.  No  orders  accepted  at  theae  prices  until  you  re- 
ceive and  read  our  offer— so  send  todo-  tor  the  free  grocery  catalag. 


SAVE  HALF  ON  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 


For  FREE  BOOK  Of 
Men's  Clothing 

Buy  Your  Clothing  HERE 

Look  at  these  wonder  prices. 
Fur  coats  $16.95  up;  heavy  sheep 
lined  driving  ulster  $6.95  up;  fur 
lined  overcoats  $7.95  up;  blanket 
lined  duck  and  corduroy  work 
coats  $1 .05  up;  blanket  lined  wool 
corduroy  and  duck  heavy  work 
suits  $4.80  up;  heavy  makinaws 
$2.96  up.  Especially  itrone  line  of 
overalls  and  jumpers.  Khaki»mole 
skin, jean, cor- 
duroy and 
work  pants  of 
all  kinds.Start 
ling  low  prices 
for  wateri^roof 
oiled  slicker 
clothing  and 
rubber  cloth- 

^rite  today 
for  special  cat- 
alog No.  1X66, 
illustratintt  the 
above  and  nun- 
ins  in  fur  and  work  «tothloff.  Be 
,3  book.  It  will  pay  you  big  to  read  It. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Top 

Buggy 
$3150 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 
LET  YOUR  BANK  HOLD  IT 

If  you  have  any  use  for 
any  kindof  vehicle;  whatever 
we  have  the  most  wonderful 
liberal  proposition  to  make 
that  you  ever  heard 
of,  whereby  we 
send  you  any  om 


ehicle 


30 


Write  for  Carpet  Catalog  and  See 
Let  us  furnish  your  rugs, 
carpets  and  lloor  coverings. 
Write  for  our  Special  Car- 
pet Catalog,  the  most  won- 
derful book  in  the  world  on 
floor  covering.  Pictures  in  colors,  as  goods 
actually  look.    You  see  the  real  colors  and 

pattern  of  the  goods,  the  same  as  if  you  were  In  our 
store.  Hemp  carpet  16c  per  yard;  rag  carpet  32c  per 
vard  up;  velvet  68<"  per  yard  up;  Brussels  per  yard  49c 
up;  Axminster$l.  per  yard  up;  small  rugs  25c  up; 
room  size  rugs  $1.89  up;  stair  carpet  13c  per  yard  up: 
Mtaw  matting  Kc  per  yard  up;linoleum  24  l-2c  per  sq. 
vard  up:  ana  everything  in  floor  coverings  at  corres- 
pondingly low  prices.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 


days  free  trial  with 
out  any  money  to  us 
in  advance,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time 
you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  it  at  our 
expense  and  you  will 

not  be  out  one  penny.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  vehicle,  we 
will  send  you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years.  If  interested, 
write  for  our  Free  Special  Vehicle  Catalog  which  shows  in 
colors  our  complete  Ime  of  vehicles.  Top  buggies  $31.60  up 
road  wagons$25.50  up;  farm  wagons  and  trucks  $30  up.  Write 


FARMERS-GET  THIS  BOOK 

Write  today  and  ■my.  "send 
mo  your  big  Special  Farm  Imple- 
ment Catalog,"    and  see  for 
yourself  our  big. complete  Une  of 
latest  improved  1916  mod«l  farm 
Implements  in  colors.  Standard  makes 
(or  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Everything 
^aranteed.    Fre»  trial  given  Half 
your  dealer's  price.   Look!  Walking 
_^  ^      plows  $2.20  up;  sulky _pIow  $22.50  up. 

disk  harrows  $13.25ap:  cultivators  $9.76  up;  e^fi° 
corn  planters  $7.25  u»;  mowers  $33  up;  feed  cutters  $2.40  up  teed 
iTin(£r3$1.60  up;  apS  every  kind  of  farm  implement  at  low  prices. 


price  from 


Best  Stump  Pullers 


^  .-.tirelv  of  steel, 

liebt  a°*^  easy  to  handle  and 
do  their  work  per- 
fectly. Built  low  so 
team  can  pass  over 
rope.  Five  sizes  to 
pick  from,  ranging  i" 


9.49'uD.  Guaranteed  one  year.  Write  today  for  catalog. 


^KJOHNM.  SMYTH  mdseGOm 

703-715  Washington  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Hardware  CDCE 
Catalog  mCC 

■quote  In  this  catalog 


Blacksmiths*  and  Plumbers 
tools  and  supplies.  Circulai 
and  cross  cut  saws,  farn 
bells,  pocket  cutlery,  elec 
trical  goods,  safes,  concrete 
machinery,  razors  and  bar- 
bers' supplies,  rope,  bath 
tubs^  batn  room  outfits,  lav- 
atories, furnaces,  heating 
plants,  and  every  articU 
found  in  full  stocked  hard 
ware  stores,  butat  1-2  regu- 
lar prices.  Send  for  catalog 
and  convince  yourself. 


WOMAN'S    ONE  PIECE 
DRESS.APRON 

55c 


Have  the  women 
of  your  family  order 
this  great  bargain  or 
WRITE   FOR  OUR 
FREE  FASHION 
BOOK  OF  LADIES^ 
APPAREL  and  see 
our  1000  beauti- 
ful, up  -  to  -  date 
1916  styles  of 
coats,  dresses, 
sitirts,  waists  and 
women's  apparel 
of  all  kinds. 
No.  31X5.  Women 
are  crazy  about  it. 
Made  of  fine  blue 
ground  and  white 
figured  percale  to 
imitate   a  jacket 
and  skirt;  worn 
as  a  dress.  Sizes 
34  to  4  4  inches 
bust  measure. Ship 
ping  weight  12  oz. 

When  ordering, 
give  size  and  re- 
mit enough  extra 
money  to  pay  par- 
cel post  postage. 
Money  promptly 
refunded  if  goods 
are  unsatisfactory 
Write  Tf^day  for 
Our  Special  Fa- 
shion Book  of 
lisdies  Apparel. 
niUInery, Under- 
wear, etc. 
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'zThomas  Sari  fflichards 
inooK, 


Write  today  for  our  book, 
"The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants." 
It  is  free. 

Mellin's  Food  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 


Furnishing  A  Farm  Home 

By 

Helen  W.  Altwater 

Office  of  Experiment  Station 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


IN  FURNISHING  the  farm  house 
some  of  the  articles  are  installed  per- 
manently, and  some  of  them  are 
changeable.  Many  of  the  permanent 
ones  are  built  in  when  the  house  is 
constructed  and  come  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  builders.  Nevertheless,  the 
woman  for  whom  the  house  is  being 
built,  has  a  right  to  pass  judgment  on 
them,  since  it  is  she  who  uses  them  and 
keeps  them  in  order. 

If  the  house  is  provided  with  a  water 
and  drainage  system  she  should  try  to 
get  fixtures  which  are  convenient  to 
use  and  easy  to  care  for.  Open  plumb- 
ing is  now  generally  accepted  as  more 
sanitary  than  inclosed  and  is  not  harder 
to  take  care  of,  particularly  if  the  pipes 
are  smooth,  symmetrically  arranged, 
and  so  placed  that  they  are  easy  to  get 
at.  Porcelain-lined  fixtures  are  in  com- 
mon use  in  kitchens  and  bathroorns 
now,  and  if  the  interior  surface  is 
smooth  and  unbroken,  they  are  easy  to 
clean.  If  possible,  the  kitchen  sink, 
washtub,  bathtub,  closet,  and  washbasin 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  is  easy  to 
clean  around  and  behind  them. 

If  the  house  is  to  be  heated  by  stoves, 
plain  substantial  ones  should  be  select- 
ed. If  the  house  is  heated  with  steam 
or  hot  water,  radiators  should  be  select- 
ed which  are  of  suitable  size  and  shape 
and  which  have  plain  surfaces  without 
raised  designs  to  catch  and  hold  dirt. 
Since  their  main  purpose  is  to  heat  the 
room,  their  size  and  location  depend 
chiefly  on  this,  but  as  far  as  possible 
they  should  be  arranged  so  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  the  placing  of 
furniture  in  the  room  and  so  that  it 
will  be  easy  to  clean  around  and  be- 
hind them. 

Whatever  means  of  lighting  is  used — 
oil,  gas,  or  electricity — simple  lamps  or 
fixtures  are  usually  preferable  because 
they  are  easier  to  keep  clean  than  fancy 
ones,  and,  if  they  are  made  of  good 
materials  and  good  designs,  are  better 
looking  than  very  elaborate  ones.  In 
the  room  where  the  family  sit  to  read 
and  sew  a  good  lamp  or  a  drop-light  on 
the  table  or  fairly  low  side  lights  on 
the  wall  are  better  for  the  eyes  than 
high  central  lights.  A  good  light  should 
be  provided  in  the  kitchen,  especially  m 
the  places  where  the  work  is  chiefly 
done,  such  as  over  the  sink  and  the 
work  table.  .  u 

Built-in  closets  or  cupboards  should 
be  located  where  it  takes  the  least  pos- 
sible number  of  steps  to  get  at  or  put 
away  their  contents.  A  small  closet, 
provided  with  shelves  and  drawers  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  things  kept 
there,  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  larger 
closet  poorly  arranged.  In  plannmg 
drawers  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a 
larger  number  of  shallow  ones  are  us- 
ually preferable  to  a  few  deep  ones,  be- 
cause all  of  the  space  in  them  can  be 
used  without  piling  things  on  top  of 
each  other.  Similarly,  narrow  shelves, 
preferably  not  more  than  a  foot  wide, 
are  usually  more  convenient  than  wider 
ones  and  are  easier  to  keep  clean.  Many 
housekeepers  prefer  the  movable  kitch- 
en cabinets  to  built-in  cupboards  for 
kitchen  supplies,  because  they  have  a 
convenient  place  for  all  the  necessary 
things  and  no  waste  space. 

The  finish  of  the  woodwork  and  walls 
of  the  house  is  part  of  its  permanent 
equipment  which  plays  an  important 
role  in  its  general  attractiveness  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  taken 
care  of    Woodwork  of  the  baseboards, 


doors,  window  casings,  etc.,  should  be 
easy  to  dust  and  wash.  This  means 
round  corners  and  no  elaborate  mold- 
ings. Whether  or  not  such  surfaces 
should  be  painted  or  stained  and  var- 
nished depends  partly  upon  how  good 
the  wood   is  and  partly  upon   personal  taste 

For  floors,  paint  is  less  durable  and  hardei 
to  clean  than  well-finished  waxed  varnish,  bul 
if  the  boards  are  old  and  rough  it  would  prob 
ably  be  better  to  paint  them.  Carpets  or  mat 
tings  tacked  down  close  around  the  baseboarc 
may  be  warmer  in  winter  than  rugs  which  dc 
not  cover  the  whole  floor,  but  they  are  less 
desirable,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  take  then 
up  and  clean  them.  Not  only  must  the  tack; 
be  removed  from  the  carpet,  but  their  largei 
size  makes  them  more  difficult  to  handle  thar 
rugs.  _  For  months  they  remain  full  of  dusi 
and  dirt  which  flies  into  the  air  when  they  ar« 
walked  on,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  verj 
insanitary.  If  a  floor  is  too  bad  for  ordinarj 
rugs,  it  IS  better  to  paint  it  and  then  lay  dowr 
a  carpet  rug  large  enough  to  cover  all  bui 
the  edges  than  to  tack  a  carpet  over  the  whol< 
floor.  For  the  floors  of  kitchens,  bathrooms 
and  passageways  which  must  be  washed  fre 
guentljr  some  material  less  absorbent  than  wood 
is  desirable.  Cement  is  sometimes  used  foi 
back  entries,  pantries  etc.,  but  it  is  hard  anc 
cold  underfoot  for  the  kitchen.  Good,  heavj 
linoleum  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  anything 
for  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bathroom,  as  it  i: 
romfortable  underfoot,  easy  to  clean,  and  very 
durable.    Oilcloth  is  cheaper,  but  not  so  durable. 

Walls  majr  be  painted  with  anv  of  the  gooc 
water  or  oil  paints  or  covered  with  paper 
For  rooms  where  the  walls  need  frequen 
clearing,  as  in  kitchens  and  bathrooms,  a  pain 
which  will  not  be  injured  by  moisture  or  othei 
waterproof  material  is  preferable.  In  othei 
parts  of  the  house  the  ordinary  wall  paper: 
are  most  common  because  they  can  be  obtainec 
at  almost  any  price  and  in  a  great  variety  o 
styles  a.id  colors. 

The  color  of  the  walls  usually  determine! 
the  color  oi  the  other  furnishings  of  the  room 
and  really  good  and  pleasing  effects  in  hous( 
decoration  depend  more  on  such  color  combi 
nations  th.m  on  any  other  single  factor.  I 
wall  and  floor  coverings,  curtains,  and  uphol 
stery  all  blend,  the  effect  will  be  much  mon 
pleasing  and  harmonious  to  the  eye  than  i 
each  stands  out  from  the  others,  distinct  anc 
hard. 

In  choosing  rugs,  one  should  select  those 
which  are  firmly  woven  and  which  lie  flat.  I 
they  are  too  thin  or  loosely  woven  they  wil 
work  up  into  wrinkles  or  ridges,  especially  i 
they  are  large.  Carpet  rugs  are  now  manu 
factured  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  ma 
terials,  and  are  very  satisfactory.  Old-fash 
ioned  rag  rugs  and  their  modem  imitation 
have  an  attractive,  pleasing  style  of  their  own 
They  are  especially  appropriate  for  bedroom 
and  bathrooms,  but  are  often  too  thin  fo 
places  where  there  is  constant  passing. 

In  furniture  good  quality  depends  on  well 
chosen  materials,  good  design,  and  good  work 
manship.  Wood  is  the  most  common  material 
but  metal  is  sometimes  substituted  for  bed 
steads,  and  wicker  or  rattan  for  chairs,  couches 
and  small  tables.  Soft  wood,  especially  pine 
is  used  for  cheap  painted  chairs,  kitchen  tables 
etc.,  but  harder  varieties  are  preferable  fo 
general  use.  The  important  qualities  in  furni 
ture  wood  are  strength  and  oeauty  of  grain 
though  their  color  is  also  a  consideration. 

The   advantages  of  wicker   furniture  r" 
not  be  overlooked.    It  is  light,  comfortab| 
durable;  some  of  the  simpler  designs  a|^ 
good    and   combine  well   with   other  kf 
furniture,  especially  when  the  wicker  is  | 
a  harmonious  color. 

Any  piece  of  furniture  should  be  and 
look   strong  enough   for  the  use  to 
is  to  be  put.     Chairs  and  couches  ! 
selected  for  the  comfort  of  the  persons 
them,  and  a  living  room  should  be  provi^ 
a  sufficient  variety  to  suit  all  the  men 
the   family.     As   regards   desi^,  thos 


any   

brings  out  the  important  lines  of  the  pia 
than  seem  to  be  put  on  for  its  own  sa| 

The  number  and  size  of  the  pieces 
ture  in  a  room  should  bear  some  r« 
the  size  of  the  room.  Though  crowd! 
insufficient  bookshelves,  or  too  C 
inconvenient,  having  a  room  so  full! 
ture  that  one  bumps  into  it  at  eveiT 
even   worse.  L 

It   should    not   be    forgotten  that! 
tributed  empty  spaces  add  to  the  besf 
house.     In  cities  where  extra  space 
tra  cost,  small,  overcrowded  rooms 
times    unavoidable,    but    women  who| 
fortunate  at  to  live  in  roomy  counti) 
ought   to   make   the  most   of  their 
and  give  their  families  the  pleasure 
space,  even  if  this  meant  banishing  _tJ 
tic  a  few  superfluous  pieces  of  fumit| 
<^B«lld  It  to  Stay^ 
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HARTMAN'S  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan 


Sensational  Bargains 


Never  before  has  it  been  possible  for  Farmer 
to  completely  furnish  their  homes  and  buy  Paints, 
Roofing,  Engines,  Cream  Separators,  Incubators 
and  other  needed  articles  for  farm  use,  without  paying 
a  cent  in  advance!    Never  before  has  any  Manufac- 
turer or  Mail  Order  House  offered  the  amazingly 
liberal,  wide-open  credit  terms  equal  to  Hartman's. 
We  say— "Farm  Folks,  buy  what  you  want— take 
a  year  to  settle."  \ 


3-Piece  Library 
Set  Bargain 


No.  MK184.  Made 
of  choice  quality  Bolid 
oak,  fumed  finish.  Table 
top  36x24  in.,  fitted  with 
2  roomy  book  ends,  7  in. 
connecting  shelf.  Panels 
at  sides  of  book  shelf  match 
panels  on  chair  and  rocker. 


Chair  and  rocker  made  with  heayy  2  in.  front  posts,  fitted 
"   Seats  and  backs  upholstered  with  imita- 


te genuine  quarter-sawed  arms,  8^  in.  wide 
tion  Spanish  leather  over  wood  fibre  and  soft  I 
eteel  reinforced  springs.   Chairs  40  in.  high;  seat  23x19  in, 


tion  Spanish  leather  over  wood  fibre  and  soft  cotton  jute,  supported  by  6  heavy  O  |  O  CC 
  "   CompleteBet,...*l'"0«l 


in  Si  6y  9 

and  12  Months 


HARTMAN  knows  that  Farmers  pay  their  bills 
promptly  when  they  sell  their  crops  and  stock.   So  the 
HARTMAN  SPECIAL  FARM  CREDIT 
PLAN  was  originated  as  a  conven- 
ience to  you  Farm  Folks.  Your 
credit  is  good  with  Hartmant  Use 
it.    With  $10,000,000  capital,  over 
1,500,000  satisfied  customers  and  an 
organization  that  has  grown  for  60 
years  to  its  present  stupendous  pro- 
portions, why  should  HARTMAN  not  be 
glad  to  accomodate  his  host  of  Farm  Friends? 
We  ARE  glad  to  do  it— and  invite  you  risht  hero 
and  NOW  to  order  direct  from  this  page. 


Comfortable  Rocker  Bargain 


8'Pleee,  2-ln.  Post 

Steel  Bed  Outfit 

NO.MK148.  Elegant2-in. 
continuous  post  steeibedwith 
H-in.  fillers,  height  head  end 
62in.;  link  fabric,  steel  frame 
bed  spring;  cotton  top,  fibre 
6IIed  mattress  and  twoAH  lb. 
Delected  hen  feather  pillows 
18x25  in.  AU  sizes,  3  ft. ,  3  ft. 
6in.,4  ft.  or  4  ft.  6  in.,  full 
size.  CoIorsiWhite.PeaGreen 
or  Vernis  Martin.  Think  of 
being  able  to  order  this  bed 
outfit  without  apen- OQ  QQ 
ny  in  advance.  Price  w0.90 


NoHone/lnAdvance 


Order  any  or  all  of  the  10  specimen  selections 
direct  from  this  page— NOW!  Simply  write  letter 
stating  what  you  want.  Send  no  money— not  a 
cent  in  advance.  HARTMAN  will  ship  the  goods 
without  delay— no  deposit  required— no  C.  O.  D. — no 
"red  tape"— no  security- no  interest  to  pay. 

Use  the  goods  for  30  days  and  if  they  fail  in  any 
way  to  come  up  to  your  expectations,  return  them  at 
Hartman's  expense.   If  they  prove  the  biggest  bar- 
gain values  you  ever  heard  of— keep  them  and 
make  your  first  payment  in  three  months;  balance 
in  3,  6  and  9  months  thereafter,  giving  you  a 
whole  year  to  pay— WITHOUT  INTEREST. 

HARTMAN'S 


Solid 
Oak 
Dining 
Table 


So.  MK181.  Beaatiful  solid  oak  dining  table 
In  Golden  Oak  or  fumed  finish.   44-in.  top,  extends 


to  6  ft. ;  4  in.  rim;  heavy  octagon  shape  pedeatal_fitted 

to  24  in.  platform  which  rests  upon  4  Co"   

ial  Bcroll  legs 


platform  which  rests  upon  4  CJolon- 
Ezcellently  finished.  Price 


Roofing 

Made  of  best  qnality,  long  fibre 
wool  felt.  Thoroughly  satura- 
t«  with  pore  asphalt,  surfaced 
with  very  fine  sharp  particles 
of  flint  crystals 
thoroughly  im- 
bedded under en- 
ormous pressure. 
The  strongest, 
mostdurable  pre- 
pared  roofing 
made.  Fire  re- 
sisting and  ab- 
solutely water 
proof.  108  sq.  ft. 
to  roll  including 
nails  and  cement. 
No.  MK156.  1 
ply,  guaranteed 
b  years.. ..$1.15 
No,  MK157.  2 
ply,  guaranteed 
8  years.. . .$1.58 
No.  MK1S8.  3 


,  No.  MK176.  Alarge, 
I  comfortable  rocker  at 
a  bargain  price.  Made 
of  sohd  oaK  in  golden 
I  finish  in  a  very  choice 
]  design.  Is  upholstered 
with  imitation  Spanish 
brown  leather  on  seat 
and  back.  Seat  has  4 
springs,  stuffed  with 
tow  and  cotton.  Front 
and  back  posts  hand- 
somely carved.  Seat 
front  plaited  and  back 
button  tufted.  Strong 
posts  and  runners.  A 
rocker  that  is  con- 
structed for  solid  com- 
fort—and it  is  a  hand- 
some piece  of  furni- 
ture as  well— a  rocker 
that  will  Rrace  any 

IV^:.  $3.57 


Collapsible  Go-Cart 

No.  MKlll. 


All 

Bteel 
frame, 
folds 
c  om  - 

pletely 
with  one 
motion. 
Heavy 
tubular 
steel 
pushers; 
ebony  handle  with 
silver  nickle  comers;  3  bow  hood;  10 
in.  wheels:  J4  in.  cushion  rubber 
tires;  metal  fenders:  3  bow  footwell 
hood;limproved spring  construction; 
back  adjusts  to  several  positions; 
removable  storm  front  with  largo 
mica  window.  Upholstered  with 
Fabricord.  Greatest  value  0g 


Seamless  Brussels  Rug 

No.MKt77. 


ever  offered.  Price.. 


$11.95 

Paints 


Mammoth  Bargain  Catalog 

Here  is  the  biggest  array  of  genuine  bargains  ever  collected  between 
the  covers  of  a  book!  Every  page  teems  with  wonderful  money-saving 
opportunities.  Hartman's  bring  this  amazing  selection— greater  than 
the  combined  stocks  of  probably  a  ecore  of  the  largest  city  Home 
Furnishing  Stores— right  to  you  for  quiet  selection  in  your  home. 
Pick  out  everything  you  need— Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Curtains,  Beds  and  Bedding,  Clocks,  Jewelry,  Watches, 
Stoves,  Refrigerators,  Sewing  Machines,  Dishes,  Washing 
Machines,  Engines,  Cream  Separators,  incubators.  Brood- 
ers, etc.   You  will  find  your  every  household  need  pro- 
vided for  at  fitupendouB  price  reductions— all  sold  on 
HARTMAN'S  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan— no  money 
in  advance— with  a  whole  year  to  pay! 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  MAMMOTH  MONEY^ 
SAVER  TODAY!  AskforCataiog  No.F-236 


ply,  guaranteed 
12  years.. $t.9S  Roofing. 


ReX'Kote  Ready 
Mixed    House  Paint. 

Made  from  finest,  purest  ingredients, 
mixed  by  machinery.  Guaranteed 
against  peeling,  blistering,  chalking 
or  rubbmg  off  and  to  cover  more 
surface  per  gallon,  make  abetter 
finish  and  last  longer  than  any  <{  I  flO 
other.    As  low  as,  per  gal .  ..M  ■  •Ufc' 

Rex-Kote  Mineral  Barn  Paint— can't  be 
equaled  for  covering  and  wood  preservative 
qualities.  Two  bright  colors— brown  OAn 
and  red.   As  low  as,  per  gal  Btl» 

Rex-Kota  Root  Paint— made  from  natural 
asphalt,  linseed  oil  and  other  ingredients  that 
make  an  absolutely  wa- 
ter tight,   acid  proof 
paint.   As  low  i>9|> 
as,  per  gal  UtU 

This  big  handsome  book 
shows  all  colors  of 
Rex-Kote   Paints    and  -  - 

complete  line  of  Free  L9QUSE  PAlfll 

Samples  iio^rtniaa  ISsrr^  S  ^mrSic 

fir 


$13.96 

Hartman's  Dresser  Bargain 

No.MKiaO.  Top 
of  base  40xl9in. 
French  bevel 
plate  mirror  24 
x20   in.,  sup- 
ported by 
Btrongf  stand- 
ards.   Top  of 
mirror  frame 
has  neat  carv- 
ing-. 2  extend- 
ed small  draw- 
ers at  top  of 
base,  two  full 
length  draw- 
ers below. 
When  you  sec 
it  you  will  be 
amazed  that 
such  an  ele- 

f ant  piece  of 
umiture,  handsome  enough  for  any 
home,  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  at  the 
price  we  offer  it  to  you.  A  rare  CO 
value  at  our  price  ^pu.UO 

"Wonder"  Vacuum 
Sweeper  Bargain 

No.  MK182.  Has  noise- 
less, fibre  bearings  and  bel- 
lows   lifting  rods,  steel 
frame  dust  bag.  wide  open- 
ing dust  pan,  pressed  steel 
top.4  drive  wheels  on  brush, 
3  bellows  and  12  in.  nozzle. 
Wheels  flanged  to  avoid  tira 
trouble.   Nickle  trimmed* 
fully    guaranteed.  Has 
brush  adjustment— oper- 
ated by  foot.  Keeps  your  0i 
rugs  and  carpets  absolute  M 
ly  free  from  dust  and 
germs.   You  don't  havo 
to  follow  op  with  a 
dust  rag.  A  wonderful 
value  at  this  unheard-  « 
of  price  CO  Q7 
of  only  ..VU-u/ 


of  Hercules 
Write  for  it. 


HARTMAN  COMPANY 

4033  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  III. 


^       ,  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

(fM^I  4038  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III.  - 

mm  I     Please  send  me  your  Mammoth  Bargrain  Cataloer  Free.  I 
""^  '     (In  ordering:  goods  direct  from  this  advertisement,  write  ~ 
letter  giving:  number  and  name  of  articles  wanted.)  wm 

I 

Name  ,  

I  Address   | 

I   CSty  State  F-236  | 


Mail  Coupon  Today 


f  MONEY  SAVING^ 
Subscription  Offers 

These  clube  are  m&de  up  with  the  idea  of  furnish- 
ing AMERICAN  FARMING  readers  the  best  class  of 
magaiioe  hterature  obtainaiile  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Look  over  these  combinatioDS  and  see  what 
you  can  save. 

Club  No.  1 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25 
McCall's  Magazine  !  yr.  JSO 


Ail  for 

40c 

You  Save  3Sc 


Club  No.  2 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  J5 
Woman's  World . . . !  yr.  .35 
Tbe  Gentlewoman . .  1  yr.  .20 

Club  No.  3 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25 

Home  Life  !  yr.  .25 

The  Household  !  yr.  .25 

Club  No.  4 

American  Farming . !  yr.  $  .25 
Woman's  World  ..  .1  yr.  .35 
Kimhall's  Dairy  Fmr.!  yr.  .25 

Club  No.  s 

American  Farming  1  yr.  $  .25 
Woman's  World  . .  1  yr.  .35 
Today's  Magazine  . !  yr.  iO 

Club  No.  6 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25 
Successful  Poultry  !  yr.  JO 
McCall's  Magazine  .!  yr.  .50 

Club  No.  7 

American  Farming  !  yr.  |  .25 
Woman's  World . . . !  yr.  .35 
People's  Pop.  Mthly!  yr.  .25 
The  Housewife  !  yr.  JSO 

Club  No.  8 

American  Farming . !  yr.  $  .25 

Boy's  Magazine  !  yr.  1.00 

People's  Pop.  M'thly  1  yr.  .25 

Club  No.  9 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25 

Ladle's  World  1  yr.  1.00 

The  Housewife  1  yr.  .50 

Club  No.  10 

American  Farming  !  yr.  |  .25 
Modern  Priscilla  . !  yr.  1.00 
People's  Pop.  M'thly  1  yr.  .25 
Home  Life  1  yr.  .25 

Club  No.  11 

American  Farming.!  yr.  $  .25 
Pictorial  Review. . .!  yr.  1.00 
The  Housewife  1  yr.  .50 

Club  No.  12 

American  Farming.!  yr.  $  .25 
McCall's  Magazine  .1  yr.  .50 
Today's  Magazine . .  1  yr.  .50 
The  Housewife  1  yr.  .50 

NOTE.  With  McCall's  Magazine  a  McCall's  pat- 
tern is  furnished  free.  With  Today's  Magazine  a  May 
Manton  pattern.  Send  your  orders  for  the  patterns 
to  Today's  Magaaine,  Canton,  Ohio,  or  McCall's  Mag- 
aiine,  New  York,  within  30  days  from  receipt  of  your 
first  copy. 

New,  Renewal  or  Extension  Sub- 
scription* Accepted, 

Send  your  order  to 

AMERICAN  FARMING 

537  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

(Club  Dept.) 


All  for 

40c 

You  Save  40c 
All  for 

40c 

You  Save  3Sc 
All  for 

45c 

You  Save  40c 
All  for 

60c 

You  SCkVe  SOc 
All  for 

65c 

You  Save  60c 
Alitor 

70c 

You  Save  6Jc 


)      All  tor 

75c 

)  You  Save  75c 
All  for 

90c 

You  Save  15c 

!A11  for 
90c 
You  Save  85c 


I      All  tor 

'  $1.00 

'  You  Save  7Sc 
I      All  for 

$1.00 

1  You  Save  7Sc 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

Keep  Your  Home 

Really  Glean 


I^ot  just  free  from  visible  dirt,  but  free 
from  disease  and  hidden  dangers. 

20  Mule  Team  Boras  will  prove  yotir 
best  helper. 

Sinks  and  drain  pipes  are  breeding 
places  for  germs  of  all  kinds.  These 
avenues  for  the  spread  of  disease  may  be 
made  hygienically  clean  by  flooding  them 
daily  with  a  strong  solution  of  Borax 
and  boiling  water.  This  will  remove  the 
perms  and  odors  and  lessen  the  danger  of 
contagion  from  this  source. 


With  American  Farmiag 
^HIS  DESIGN  18  THE 
very  latest    A  beautiful 
conventional  b u  <  terfiy 
pattern,  stamped  on  fine  quaUty 
White  Lawn   with  enough 
material  for  strings.    This  'Tea 
A  proD  given  free  w  ith  one  new  or 
renewal  yearly  subscription  to 
American  Farming  at  2S  cts 
trican  Farmino,  537  S  Dearborn  St., Chicago 


Do  away 
with  the  dangerousr 

Unsightly,  unsanitary  outhouse 
Erjoy  tne  city  comfurt  and  convt-r 
t-nco  of  a  warm,  odorless,  t.-initary  in- 
d.ior  toilet     Protect  your  liealth.  The 

WOLVERINC 

Sanitary  Closet 


.-hie,  permanent  ecien- 
for  the  disease-breed- 
water  -  pollutiitK. 
..Mil  outdoor  privy.  No 
water. sewer  or  plumb- 
Ina.  Endorsed  by  liealih 
omcials.  A  cent  a  day 
operates  it.  Send  for 
literature  today. 

Dail  Steel 
Products  Co^ 
E45  Main  St..  >^ iVIonoy 

Lansing,   ^  Back 

Mich.  ^   Guarantee 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable  Health- 
ful and  Convenient 
than  the  Ont-Door  Privy 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
i  rivy,  open  vault  and  C€  ps- 
pool.  They  are  broediug 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sonitary,  odorlrsB 
toilet  richt  in  your  houao. 
NogoinKOut  in  cold  weatii- 
er  A  boon  to  invalids. 
Kndorsed  by  State  Boards 
of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  eerma  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  onco  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  ixlor.  No  more  troub  e 
to  empty  than  dishwater.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 
1  07  Rowe  BIdg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ask  about  th.3  Ko  Snn  Wa8i.8t>K.d---Hnt  and  Cold 

Hunninic  Water  Without  Flumlimg  


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin 

writes:  **I  took  the  course 
for  my  own  benefit  on  the 
farm,  but  tbe  success  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man.'* 


ilil'^flO  A  YEAR 
^XaVW  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking  our 
Veterinary  course  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Taught 
in  simplest  English.  Di- 
ploma granted.  Graduates 
assistedin  getting  locations 
or  positions.  Cost  within 
reach  of  all.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  particulars 
The  London  Veterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School  Dept.  60 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


JaNUABY,  1918  j 

Britz  of 
Headquarters 

A  continued  story  by  Marcin  Barber 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS— 
While  at  the  opera,  the  diamond  cpUar  about 
the  throat  of  Mrs.  Missioner,  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  burst.  Mr.  Griswold  steps 
on  the  finest  gem,  the  Maharanee,  and  it  crum- 
bles to  dust.  Reaching  home,  she  calls  in  a 
jewel  txpert,  who  declares  all  tbe  supposed 
diamonds  to  be  paste.  Mr.  Sands  summons 
detectives,  who  End  a- genuine  diamond  in  the 
room  of  Miss  Elinor  Uolcomb,  secretary  to 
.Mrs.  Missioner.  She  cannot  explain  and  is 
taken  into  custody.  Meanwhile  Ali,  a  Hindu 
servant,  reports  to  his  real  cnaster,  a  Swami, 
who  censures  him  for  not  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Maharanee.  Lieutenant  Britz 
comes  into  the  case  and  learns  that  the  Maha- 
ranee was  originally  stolen  from  a  Temple  in 
India,  and  that  the  Native  Government  had 
tried  to  recover  it.  Britz  also  learns  that  imi- 
tations of  some  of  the  Missioner  diamonds 
bad  been  made  in  Paris  from  drawings  which 
were  delivered  the  jeweler  by  a  young  woman 

fiving  the  name  of  Eleanor  Holcomb.  He 
urther  learns  that  Griswold  is  an  excellent 
draftsman  and  succeeds  in  obtaining  one  of 
his  sketches.  Meanwhile  Britz  is  abducted  by 
Hindus  and  placed  in  top  floor  of  a  vacant 
apartment,  but  succeeds  in  breaking  his  bonds 
and  escapes  unhurt  down  a  fire  escape,  whence 
he  proceeds  to  the  Swami's  house  in  pursuit, 
of  further  information.  1 


\Mg  gk  Wkt  T  P  n  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  Farm 
WAIv  I  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 

ECrlptlon!  D.  F.  BUSH,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CHAPTER  XIII.  ' 

The  more  Britz  thought  about  bis  kidnapping 
the  more  convinced  he  became  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  for  another  man.  The  manner 
of  his  capture  had  been  achieved  by  men  who, 
if  not  actual  thugs,  were  skilled  in  their  meth- 
ods. That  clear  to  htm,  it  was  plausible  to  con- 
nect his  abductors  with  the  Hindoo  servant  in 
Mrs.  Missioner's  employ;  also  with  the  myste- 
'ious  Oriental  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  box. 

While  Britz  was  speeding  southward  in  the 
taxicab  two  men  were  in  animated  discussion  in 
the  Swami's  rooms.  They  were  the  scholar  and 
his  up-to-date  friend,  Prince  Kananda. 

"Nothing  of  the  slightest  interest  to  us  was 
found,"  said  Kananda. 

"The  search  was  thorough?"  asked  the  scholar. 

"My  dear  old  chap,"  said  the  Prince,  "a 
speck  of  diamond  dust  could  not  have  escaped 

■IS."  „      „    •  II  L 

"Far  be  it  from  thy  servant.  O  Prince,  he 
said  with  palpable  sarcasm,  to  question  the 
method  pursued  by  so  illustrious  a  personage; 
but  since  the  search  was  made  so  thoroughly, 
since  it  was  a  climax  to  a  deed  so  venture- 
some, would  it  not  have  been  well  to  have 
got  the  right  man?" 

"I  mean,"  said  the  priest,  "that  the  man 
whom  the  brilliant  Ali  and  his  equally  intelli- 
pent  assistants  seized  so  boldly  in  the  park,  and 
then  spirited  away  with  a  skill  hardly  to  be 
equaled  by  an  Indian  schoolboy,  was  not  the 
person  whom  it  was  worth  your  distinguished 
while  to  search." 

The  Prince  was  dumfounded.  , 

"Is  it  possible?"  he  exclaimed  at  last.  All 
had  tracked  the  man  for  days.  He  said  he  was 
£S  familiar  with  his  face  as  with  that  of  ms 
own  father.    How  could  they  have  been  mis 

"Easily  enough,"  said  tbe  Swami.  "The  men 
went  into  Mrs.  Missioner's  home  about  the 
same  time.  There  is  a  slight  resemblance  m 
their  general  build,  and— tbe  wrong  man  came 

°"*Tben  we  have  lost  twelve  hours,"  said  Ka- 
nanda. .       .        .  ,   

The  Prince  crossed  to  the  string  of  gongs  and 
struck  them  smartly.  Tbe  heavy  portieres  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  parted  and  Alii 
immobile  face  appeared.    The  servant  advancec 

*'"So^n  of"!f'pig.  and  fool  of  a.  thousand  fools  I" 
cried  the  Prince,  bis  eyes  blazing.  What  "iis 
guided  dotard  told  you  that  you  were  fit  to  b. 
intrusted  with  a  man's  task? 

"Rise,  dogl"  be  said,  "and  give  us  an  ex 
planation   of  tbe  disgraceful  bungling  on  thi. 

''before' tlieVe'rvant  could  collect  his  thought, 
tbe  electric  bell  of  the  d""^.,^"""'^ 
sharply,  and  tbe  Swami  signaled  to  Ah  to  an 
swer  the  summona  n^i..  Timf' ' 

"I  am  a  special  reporter  for   The  TimM. 
said  Britz.     h  understand  yoti  are  a  schoU 
of  distinction  in  your  native  land     1  »Bouk 
like  to   have  a  talk  with  you  for  a  Sunda. 

''"'Newspaper  men  call  «Y/l»''i"f„*;,t'7''yov' 
should  have  said  an  article— an  interview,  yo  , 

"""'WeU,"  said  tbe  Oriental  indulgently,  "it 

not  the  policy  of  the  P^°P^f  "^,\Vess-  buti  i 
licity  through  tbe  columns  of  the  PJ"^.  Duii 
I  can  serve%ou  in  any  w?,y-  ^."""g'^r^^,  "V.^ery 

r^irm'e°"a"btf  lndia'"\s  s^^e^^l  iSte?est 
^'^^-Ifl-'am  to  ten.,you  everything  about  India.' 
said  the  Swami.  ;;we  may  as  well  make  . 
^^'.^L^EasTts^t  pretty  big  subject."  «dd  th 


January,  1916 

Swami,  and  then  he  spent  many  minutes  sketch- 
ing Oriental  ways  and  thoughts  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  visitor.  When  he  had  finished, 
Britz  knew  enough  about  India  to  fill  the  pages 
of  all  the  Sunday  papers  of  New  York;  but 
this  was  not  what  the  detective  wanted. 

"Your  women  evidently  lead  a  pretty  secluded 
life,"  he  said,  "but  I  suppose  they  have  their 
compensations — their  music,  embroidery,  delica- 
cies, gems — by  the  way,  Swami,  jewels  figure 
largely  in  your  religion,  don't  they?" 

The  same  inscrutable  gleam  again  flickered  in 
the  eyes  of  the  scholar. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  make  you  under- 
stand in  what  way  they  do,"  he  answered.  "In 
the  ordinarjr  commercial  sense,  they  do  not. 
We  of  India  care  less  for  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  beautiful  jewels.  They  are  precious  to 
us,  but  in  a  different  way.  We  love  them  for 
their  loveliness — not  merely  for  their  brilliance 
and  cost.  To  us,  there  is  a  world  of  meta- 
physical meaning  in  the  lambent  glow  of  a 
ruby,  or  the  imprisoned  rainbow  of  a  diamond. 
An  emerald  to  us  is  the  spirit  of  the  sea — the 
spirit  of  the  water  itself;  just  as  the  pearl  sug- 
gests that  other  world  on  the  floor  of  the  deep. 
Jewels,  as  we  see  them,  are  the  crystallized  ex- 
pression of  divine  emotions.  Diamonds  are  the 
tears  of  Buddha — pearls  so  many  drops  of  wis- 
dom from  his  lips,  and  sapphires  the  heavenly 
aspirations  of  his  thoughts.  What  to  the  Occi- 
dent means  profit,  to  us  means  poetry." 

His  visitor  seemed  duly  impressed. 

"Some  of  your  jewels,  '  he  said,  "are,  I  dare 
say,  a  great  deal  more  important  than  others; 
for  example,  the  Kohinoor.  Has  that  no  larger 
xalue  than  the  ordinary  stone  in  your  eyes?" 

"Only  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  faith,"  said  the  Swami.  "Dia- 
monds there  are  in  India,  one  hundred  of  which 
would  not  make  a  Kohinoor,  yet  each  a  thousand 
times  more  precious  to  true  believers.  Wars 
have  been  fought,  races  exterminated  for  gems 
'ess  beautiful  than  those  which  many  of  the 
minor  women  of  your  public  stage  can  boast. 
They  have  a  meaning  impossible  of  comprehen- 
sion to  the  Western  mind." 

"And  do  Hindoos  of  your  generation  set  as 
much  store  by  that  sort  of  thing  as  your  an- 
cestors did?"  asked  Britz. 

"The  faith  of  the  East  is  immutable,"  the 
Swami  replied.  "Centuries  roll  by,  but  we 
change  not.  Nations  have  broken  themselves  to 
shards  in  efforts  to  shake  the  stability  of  our 
land  and  people.  What  was  true  before  your 
i  rophet  left  the  carpenter's  bench  is  true  to- 
day." 

Britz  threw  all  his  skill  as  a  questioner  into 
drawing  from  the  Swami  descriptions  of  the 
more  famous  jewels  of  India,  deftly  keeping  the 
line  of  his  interrogations  on  the  subject  of  dia 
Tionds.  The  Hindoo  was  luxuriant  in  reminis- 
cences of  the  sacred  gems.  Slowly,  dreamily, 
mystically,  came  stories  from  his  lips  of  greed 
and  piety,  deeds  of  daring  and  romance,  state- 
craft and  intrigues. 

When  the  Easterner  ended  his  string  of  tales 
the  Headqxiarters  man  had  an  exhaustive  know) 
edge  of  all  the  great  diamonds  in  the  history  of 
Hindostan. 

"Your  marvelous  gems  are  not  proof  against 
imitation?"  he  said  inquiringly. 

"The  lesser  of  them  are  not,"  said  the  Swami. 
"But  the  Kohinoor,  the  Light  of  Calcutta,  the 
Dawn  of  the  World,  and  similar  stones  defy 
the  best  efforts  of  your  artificers.  In  them  na- 
ture has  wrought  masterpieces  of  glory  no 
human  plagiarist  can  reproduce." 

"Not  even  in  Paris?"  inquired  the  visitor. 
"There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  just  now,  you 
know,  about  the  theft  of  a  society  woman's  dia- 
monds. You  know  she  discovered  that  paste 
diamonds  were  substituted,  and  I  understand 
the  central  jewel  was  one  of  exceptional  size." 

"Neither  Paris,  nor  Venice,  nor  yet  Stamboul 
can  manufacture  colorable  imitations  of  such  a 
stone,"  insisted  the  Swami.  "Imitations,  that  is 
to  say,  that  would  deceive  anyone  with  the 
crudest  knowledge." 

"But  the  Maharanee  was  undoubtedly  copied," 
pursued  Britz.  "If  you  have  read  the  newspa- 
pers, you  know  it  was  through  the  discovery  of 
that  fact  that  Mrs.  Missioner  learned  her  neck- 
lace had  been  stolen." 

All  the  cordiality  of  the  Swami  vanished.  He 
dismissed  the  subject  with  the  conclusive  remark 
of  his  race,  "I  have  spoken." 

Britz,  somewhat  baffled,  finally  led  the  con- 
versation into  other  channels  in  time  to  ask 
the  Swami  the  purpose  and  probable  length  of 
his  stay  in  New  York. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  telling  you,"  an- 
swered the  priest,  "that  I  am  here  to  spread 
the  propaganda,  to  turn  the  lamp  of  the  true 
faith  upon  the  gloom  of  your  Western  civiliza- 
tion._  Yes,  I  am  making  proselytes;  I  am  con- 
ducting gatherings  of  seekers  after  the  Light,  and 
I  am  instructing  all  who  come  to  me  with  open 
minds  and  honest  hearts." 

CHAPTER  XIV 

Britz  put  down  the  musk-scented  cigarette  and 
■rook  leave  of  the  Oriental  with  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  his  reception.  The  scholar  struck 
the  gong,  the  Hindoo  servant  appeared,  and 
echoes  of  the  visitor's  footsteps  ended  in  the 
■closing  doer. 

Kananda  re-entered  the  room. 
_  "You  certainly  have  a  masterful  way  of  deal- 
ing with  our  friends  of  the  press." 

The  Swami  smiled. 
^  'It  is  nothing.  No  genius  is  required  to 
oefog  these  Western  minds.  We  have  graver 
subjects  for  consideration,  your  Highness.  Pa- 
tience may  be  a  convenient  virtue  for  us,  but — 
let  us  remember  the  brethren." 

A  shadow  darkened  the  face  of  the  Prince. 
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Your  Boy*s  Future 

Help  Him  to  Become  a  Land  Owner 
in  Fertile  Montana 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  the  past  have  become  wealthy 
by  securing  good  land  when  it  was  cheap.  Montana 
today  offers  just  such  an  opportunity  —  land  known  to 
produce  big— but  not  thickly  settled.  18,000  farm  fami- 
lies a  year  are  settling  here  and  this  will  make  land 
values  increase  yearly. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  Montana  farm  for  yourself  or  your  boy. 
You  can  live  here  just  as  comfortably,  make  considerable  more 
money  yearly  and  have  the  land  multiply  in  value  all  the  time. 
Send  now  for  a  reliable  Montana  booklet;  study  it  this  winter,  then 
in  the  spring  buy  a  round  trip  excursion  ticket  and  visit  this  country. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 


For  literalure  address 


GEO.  B.  HAYNES 
General  Passenger  Agent 


CHICAGO 


H.  F.  HUNTER,  General  Agent 
613  Railway  Exchange 


CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


CLUB  FEET 


of  any  variety,  and  at  any  reasonable  age, 
can  be  made  straight,  natural  and  useful. 
No  plaster  paris,  no  severe  surgical  operation,  and  the 
result  is  assured. 

PflTT^  ni'IFA'JF  '^ben  treated  in  time  should  result 
rui  Id  uitfkHdL  jjj  deformity;  paralysis  can  be 
prevented  and  the  growth  not  interfered  with.  Write  for 
information  and  references. 

SPINAL   CURVATURE  foTre%'^reriT^il  ''e^e'u 
those  of  long  standing  do  well.  No  plaster  paris.  felt  or 
leather  jackets.   Write  for  information  and  reference. 
HIP   ni^FA^F   '°      painful  stage  can  be  relieved  and 

■  ■IF  UlwkHdk  the  inflammation  permanently  arrested. 
Shortening,  deformity  and  loss  of  motion  can  often  be  cor- 
rected.  No  surgical  operations  or  confinement. 

INFANTBI  F   PARAI  YSI^I        can  refer  you  to  many 

■  III  Hill  ILL.  rHHHUiaia  responsible  people  all  over 
the  country,  whose  children,  afflicted  with  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis have  been  practically  restored  at  this  Sanitarium. 

DEFORMED  KNEES  AND  JOINTS  ^Lm'toVur'S 

ods  of  treatment,  and  if  interested  you  should  know  about  it. 
This  is  the  only  thoroughly  equipped  Sanitarium 
in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment 
of  crippled  and  paralyzed  conditions. 

Write  us  for  illustrated  book  w 
be  sent  free  on  request  to  any 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FREE 


THE  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 

918  Aubert  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


"Safety  First"  for  your  valuable  papers.  That's  what  it  means  to  have  one  of  our  hand- 
some steel  document  boxes.  One  will  be  mailed  you  free  and  postpaid  for  a  3-year  new  or 
renewal  subscription  to  American  Farming  at  tO  centi. 
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Make  Money  with  Bees 

BeeB  are  interesting  and  profitable  and  no  troable  to 
beep.    "Fact*  Atwut  Bee«"  tells  70a  how.  a  simple  and 
excellent  galde— We  will  send  It  free  for  one  new  or  re- 
newal yearly  sabscrlptlon  at  25  cents. 
Amarloan  Farming,  537  S.  Daarborn  St.,Chlcago 


'  edge  of  farm 

•tock  and  fair  edacatioD  to  work  io  an  office;  %S0  a  month 
with  adTsDcement,  steady  employment,  mnft  be  honest  and  re- 
liable Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  ectablished 
in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  fall  particolars.  Tha  Vel< 
•Hnary  SoImic*  Asaoelatloa,  Dept.  K  i  Loadon.  Canada. 


The  Foot  and  Mouth 

Disease  Can  Affect  Any 
Man,  Woman  or  Child. 

It  can  be  spread  among  the 

human  race  through  unboiled  milk, 
cream,  butter  or  cheese.    The  first 

symptoms  appear  several  days  after  infection. 

Microbes  so  small  that  they  have  never  been  seen  even  with  the  best  micro- 
scopes and  probably  never  will  be  seen,  are  one  of  the  causes  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  and  have  brought  greater  loss  to  our  farmers  than  any 
other  one  calamity  in  years.  ^  .    ,„      „  u,  r, 

Our  book,  "The  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,"  by  Maximilian  Herzog.  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  covers  every  phase  of  the  cause,  effect,  loss  and  effort  to  check, 
and  the  great  cost  it  has  been  to  our  Government. 

Many  hogs  are  killed  every  day  by  fake  "cures" 
for  cholera. 

Another  booklet  by  Dr.  Herzog  explalni  the  full  meaning  and  value  of  the 
different  methods  of  curing  and  preventing  this  costly  plague.  It  gives  the 
reasons  why  the  much  advertised  "cures"  are  fakes.  It  tellt  the  only 
knoTrn  methods  of  preventing  and  curing  hog  cholera. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS  is  one  of  the 
best  and  biggest  farm  papers  published. 

€5a  BIO  ISSUERS  I3URI1VO  THE?  YEJAR 

Besides  being  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  farm  papers,  it  contains  a 
complete  progress  of  the  world's  war  each  week,  with  map  and  illustra- 
tions In  colors.  The  latest  Inventions  and  latest  discoveries.  A  complete 
story  each  week.    A  pattern  and  needlework  page,  a  page  for  the  boys 

and  girls.  .  ,  .mi. 

The  biggest,  best  and  most  Interesting  farm  paper  and  magazine  will  be 
sent  you  for  thirteen  weeks  with  either  of  the  booklets  described  aboTe,  If 
you  order  at  once,  for  twenty-five  cents,  stamps,  coin  or  money  order. 

Either  of  these  booklets  OC/* 

and  thirteen  issues  of  The  Farming  Business  ^| 


CUT  COUPON  HERE 


THE  FARMING  BUSINESS, 

516  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago: 

Enclosed  find  twenty-Hve  cents.     Send  me  TM  FARMIIfO  BUSINESS 

for  thirteen  weeks  and  a  copy  of  booklet  free. 


Name. 


St.  No.,  R.  F.  D.  or  P.  O.  Box  

Town   State. 


Get  an  Auto  Free!! 

No  Money  Required 

A  brand  new  louring  car  with  full  electric  eqnip- 
ment  may  be  yours  without  one  cent  of  cost.  All  I 
ask  is  a  few  houri  of  your  spare  time  taking  sub- 
scriptions to  my  popular  farm  and  home  magazine. 
Each  subscription  counts  so  many  points  and  if  you 
have  the  most  points  on  March  25th  you  get  the  auto- 
mobile without  one  cent  of  cost,  all  freight  charges 
prepaid.  I  will  also  give  a  Ford  Touring  car  and 
twenty-eight  other  fine  prizes.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  a 
prize,  a  prize  identical  with  the  one  tied  for  will  be 
given  each  person  so  tied. 

MANY  AUTOS  GIVEN 

I  Have  Given  Away  40  Autos  in  the  past  few  years.  Not 

one  of  the  winners  were  possessed  of  any  more  abihty  than 
you.  Their  names  and  addresses  will  be  furnished  on  re- 
quest. It's  worth  your  investigation.  Send  for  my  free 
booklet  "Auto  Dreams"  today.    Use  the  coupon.  Address 

O.  W.  FRAISTZ,  Manaffer 
810  Jackson  Street  Topeka,  Kansas 


INFORMATION  COUPON  1 

0.  W.  Frantz,  Mgr.,  810  Jackson  St.,  Topeka.  Kan.  | 

Dear  Sir;  Without  obligation  to  me  please  send  me  - 
full  particulars  of  your  free  automobile  offer.  I 

Name   I 

I 

Town  Box   ^ 

State  RF.D  .j 


"1  think,  however,"  he  said,  "I  shall  spare  a 
few  minutes  to  read  that  chap's  story." 

"You  need  not  put  yourself  to  the  trouble 
of  looking  through  the  Sunday  papers,"  said 
the  Swami.  "There  will  be  nothing  about  this 
interview  in  'The  Times.'  " 

"He  is  not  interested  in  supplements;  sequels 
are  his  specialty.  When  he  interests  himself  in 
a  story  he  begins  at  the  'continued'  line.  He 
is  not  a  reporter." 

"Nor  is  he  the  man  AH  should  have  searched," 
•  ontinued  the  sage.  "He  is — one  of  the  clev- 
erest detectives  in  New  York — Britz,  of  Head- 
quarters!" 

CHAPTER  XV 

Britz,  of  Headquarters,  did  not  waste  any 
time  over  the  result  of  his  interview  with  tbe 
Brahmin.  There  was  no  question  the  Mahara- 
nee had  been  copied;  where  was  the  copying 
done;  bow  was  it  done;  and  by  whom  was  i* 
done? 

He  jumped  into  a  taxicab  and,  half  an  hour 
later,  strolled  into  Police  Headquarters.  On  tbe 
way  to  his  room  he  passed  Manning. 

"What's  new?"  he  called  to  Britz.  "StiU 
working  on  that  line?" 

"Yes,"  said  he.  "I  propose  to  fight  it  otit  on 
that  line  if  it  takes  all  winter  I" 

Awaiting  him  was  a  cablegram  from  LogaB, 
saying  he  was  trailing  all  the  workmen  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paste 
Missioner  necklace,  and  that  none  of  them  bad 
left  Paris. 

Britz  frowned,  then  wrote: 

"Logan,  Paris.    Was  Maharanee  made  there, 

too?'; 

Britz  tapped  a  bell.  A  patrolman  opened  tbe 
door. 

"Rush  this  down  to  the  Western  Union  office," 
he  said. 

Britz  had  learned  something  in  the  course  of 
the  last  twenty-four  hours.  First  was  the  fact 
that  Griswold  was  a  master  of  the  pencil;  and 
next  came  the  knowledge  that  men  who  would 
stop  at  nothing,  even  in  the  heart  of  New  York, 
were  on  the  alert  for  somebody  they  anticipated 
would  come  out  of  the  Missioner  house. 

Undoubtedly,  New  York  was  the  unconscious 
possessor  of  about  as  enterprising  a  band  of 
thugs  as  Hindostan  could  produce.  They  were 
here  for  a  specific  object — for  the  Maharanee 
diamond. 

A  card  was  brought  to  him. 

"Sho,v  h'm  in,"  said  Britz. 

"How  do  you  do,  doctor?"  he  said.  "I  hope 
I  see  you  cheerful." 

"I  don't  see  how  there  can  be  any  cheer  for 
me,"  he  said,  "as  long  as  that  poor  girl  is  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tombs.  When  are  we  going  to 
get  her  out?" 

"I  know  just  how  you  feel  about  it,  doctor," 
said  Britz  sympathetically,  "but  Miss  Holcomb 
must  stay  where  she  is  a  while  longer." 

"But,"  persisted  the  physician,  "you  know  she 
is  guiltless;  I  know  it;  Mrs.  Missioner  knows 
it.     Why  must  we  wait?" 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  detective,  "you 
forget  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  fellowmen 
are  not  prepared  to  believe  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"Now,  doctor,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do," 
.ontinued  the  detective.  I  only  hold  myself  ac- 
countable until  this  case  is  ended.  How  can 
you  think  of  suggesting  such  a  thing  as  setting 
her  free  as  long  as  the  smallest  scrap  of  sus- 
picion stands  against  her?  Why,  you  must  be 
crazy !" 

"All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  it's  a  new  lean 
I  can't  tell  you  anything  more  about  it  until  I 
run  it  down." 

It  was  by  a  visible  effort  the  physician  con- 
trolled himself  and  finally  sat  down. 

"What  do  you  know  about  chemistry?"  asked 
Britz. 

"Why,  that's  part  of  the  curriculum,  you 
know." 

"Now,  let  us  talk,"  said  Britz.  "You  know 
something  about  chemistry,  that's  certain.  Do 
you  know  enough  about  it  to  tell  me  whether 
any  progress  iias  been  made  in  recent  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  paste  jewels?" 

"Can't  say  I  do."  . 

"Well,  it's  about  time  you  did,  said  Britz. 
"Now,  you  know  how  these  false  gems  are 
made,  don't  you?" 

Fitch  gave  him  the  formula  with  which  men 
of  the  jewel  trade  were  familiar  for  purposes 
of  self-protection.  .  , 

"Well,  I'm  quite  free  to  tell  you,"  continued 
Britz,  "that  the  whole  question  of  Miss  Hol- 
comb's  stay  in  the  Tombs  depends  on  our  suc- 
cess in  finding  out  who  made  the  Maharanee 
diamond.  But  I  cannot  get  a  line  on  the  Ma- 
haranee diamond.  We  know  there  was  a  take 
Maharanee.  It  was  ground  to  pieces  under 
Griswold's  heel  in  Mrs.  Missioner  s  opera  box. 
But  I  don't  know  who  made  it,  where  was  K 
made,  by  whom  it  was  made,  why  was  it  raaoe, 
and  for  whom  was  it  made?  The  sooner  we 
work  out  that  end  the  better  it  will  be. 

It  was  in  a  reminiscent  tone  that  I'ltcn  « 
last  spoke.  . 

"I  haven't  been  trained  to  guess.  The  linie 
I  know  is  the  result  of  careful  study  and  pa- 
tient analysis.  'Way  back  in  my  ambulance 
days,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  case  that  your 
question  reminds  me  of.  It  was  a  call  to  a 
queer  little  old  shop  in  Fourth  avenue.  It  was 
kept  by  a  queer  little  old  chap  who  must  have 
starved  himself  to  death  to  carry  out  some  oD- 
ject  he  had.    He  sold  curios  for  a  living,  and 
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Our  Photo  Contest 


"The  Harvest." 

In  our  monthly  photo  contest  for  January, 
Bert  C.  Kaufman  of  Hope,  Ind.,  wins  first 
money  on  "The  Harvest."  The  second  prize 
goes  to  Glcnna  Broolcs  of  Springfield,  O.,  for 
her  picture,  "Chums."  Third  money  is 
awarded  to  Dorothy  Keller,  Pleasant  Plain. 
O.  The  prizes  awarded  for  January  are  du- 
plicated for  February — $2.00  for  first  prize, 
$1.00  for  second  prize,  and  50  cents  for  third. 
If  you  have  interesting  farm  pictures  enter 
them;  acceptable  photographs  not  winning 
prizes  will  be  purchased  for  use  in  American 
Farming. 
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played  at  alchemy  for  amusement.  A  neighbor 
htard  a  noise  like  an  explosion  and,  running  in, 
found  him  on  his  back,  all  covered  with  some 
chemical  that  was  turning  his  clothes  into  porous 
plasters.  The  neighbor  turned  in  an  ambulance 
call,  and  I  was  the  answer.  I  found  the  old 
man  half  suffocated  and  wholly  unconscious,  and 
as  I  was  pretty  nervous  from  inexperience,  it 
was  about  all  I  could  do  to  bring  him  around. 
I  wanted  to  take  him  back  with  me,  but  he 
wouldn't  have  it;  said  he  was  just  as  well  off 
where  he  was;  didn't  like  the  hospital  anyhow 
and  wouldn't  go,  so  I  fixed  him  up  where  he 
was.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself,  I  left  off  going  there,  and  that 
is  tlie  last  I  have  sesn  of  him." 
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"What  caused  the  explosion?"  asked  Britz. 

"He  was  experimenting  with  some  chemical. 
The  idea  became  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  that 
if  he  only  tried  long  enough  he  would  be  able 
to  make  diamonds." 

"What  sort  of  stuff  did  he  succeed  in  mak- 
ing?" asked  the  detective. 

"I  never  got  a  look  at  any  of  it." 

"Well,"  said  Britz,  "come  along!"  and  he 
moved  toward  the  door. 

"Then  you  think,"  said  Fitch  eagerljr,  "there 
may  be  a  clew  in  what  I've  told  you?' 

"What's  the  use  of  thinking,"  almost  snapped 
Britz,  "when  we  can  know?" 

The  detective  and  the  doctor  \*ere  so  ab- 
sorbed that  they  did  not  notice  a  dark-faced  man 
who  sprang  into  a  waiting  cab  at  the  next 
corner. 

(To  be  contmued.) 
^Build  It  to  Stay^ 

Agricultviral  Drawing — "Agricultural  Draw- 
ing and  the  Design  of  Farm  Structures," 
by  Thomas  B.  French  and  F.  W.  Ives,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  is  the  best  book  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject.  It  contains  numerous 
illustrations,  including  working  plans  of 
houses  and  barns.  A  careful  perusal  of  this 
book  will  teach  one  how  to  draw  his  own 
plans  and  how  to  read  blueprints.  It  should 
be  very  popular  with  farm  boys  who  like  to 
draw  and  with  prospective  builders  of  farm 
structures.     Price  $1.25. 

<$>Bulld  It  to  Stay<$> 

Diamond  Point  Loclc-Stitcli 


Sewing  Awl  FREE 
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This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing  of  harness,  shoes,  belts,  car- 
pets, canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  sewing 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
needle,1914  model.  Extraneedlesin  hollow  handle 
No  springs  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it. 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee 
dies,  straight  and  curved  anddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID 

CDCr  nCCrO  SeaA  500  to  pay  for  2  one-year  or  one2-yeai 
riiLt  Urrtn  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  onr  practical, 
helptnl  and  entertaining  Carm  and  home  magazine,  ani 
we  will  send  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FBEE 
American  Farming.        Awl  Dtpt        Chloago.j  91- 


This  Safe  Electric  lantern 

AND 

American  Farming' 6  Years 

Both  for  $1.00 

Dispose  of 
your  dirty, 
old,  danger- 
ous, oil  lantern  and 
get  this  safe  elec- 
tric lantern  and 

AMERICAN  FARMING 

for  6  years,  both  for  ONE 
DOLLAR. 

Here  is  a  laotem  that  is  always  ready,  dean, 
neat  and  attractive.  It  gives  all  the  light  of  the 
old-style  oil  lantern  and  eUminatea  all  danger  of 
fire.  It  is  a  lantern  so  safe  that  you  can  use  it 
to  explore  the  inside  of  your  gasoline  tank,  or 
carry  it  in  the  hay-n]ow,  or  in  the  clothes-closet, 
or  set  it  on  the  parlor  table.  A  push  button  lights 
it  also  disconnects  it;  gives  a  large,  steady  ray  of 
brilliant,  white  light;  conies  complete,  except  the 
battery.  It  can  be  fitted  with  ether  square  or 
round-celled  battery;  old  telephone  or  automobile 
batteries  will  run  this  lantern  for  »  long  time. 

You  should  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional 
value  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Just  think  of  it — an  electric  lantern  for  the  regu- 
lar price  of  AMERICAN  FARMING.  If  you  are 
already  taking  AMERICAN  FARMING,  get 
your  neighbor  to  rabMribe — 6  years,  ONE  DOLLAR. 
But  order  at  once,  our  lantern  sapply  is  limited. 

PREMIUM  DEPT.,  AMERICAN  FARMING 

637  S.  DEARBORN  STREET,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


T^RA:^  18-IN.-OVAL  I^l-e  15 
With  a  year's  subaorlptlon  to  American  Farming 

Thia  pretty  tray  for  Eye- 
let Embroidery  isstamped 
on  white  art  linene.  Sue 
12x18  in.  We  include  with 
each  tray  an  8-page  em-  j 
broidery  booklet, illustra- 
ted with  all  the  principal 
stitches  in  embroidery, 
with  description  of  each 
stitch.  All  sent  postpaid 
for  a  new  or  renewal  au  bscription  to  American  Farming  at  25c. 

Am0ricanFarming,537  S.Dearborn  St.,Chlcago 


We  Will  Give  You  This  Dinner  Set 


For  Selling 
Only  25 

Ten  Bar 

Packages  of  Ameri- 
can Bath  Soap 

NO  MONEY  NEEDED 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  giving  us  two  satis- 
factory references  (business  men  of  your  town  who 
know  you)  and  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful  49- 
piece  Dinner  Set,  and  25  10  -  bar  Packages  of  our 
American  Bath  Soap,  a  white  floating  soap  for  bath 
and  laundry.  If  when  you  receive  shipment  you  find 
everything  exactly  as  represented  and  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  you  sell  the  2.5  packages  of  Soap  to  your 
neighbors  at  50c  per  package,  and  send  us  the  $12.50 
within  30  days,  keeping  the  Dinner-Set  as  your  reward. 

SOAP  EASY  TO  SELL 


Mrs.  Michael,  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  Says: 

"I  received  the  Soap  and  Dishes  all  right  and  was  very  much  pleased.  I  sold  the 
Soap  in  a  half  a  day,  and  could  have  sold  more.    Inclosed  find  payment."  , 

Description  of  Dinner  Set  No.  160141  ~^ 

The  decoration  of  Dinner  Set  is  the  popular  and  beautiful  old  Moss  Rose  design; 
the  roses  are  clustered  in  the  green  foliage,  and  the  scalloped  edges  of  the  dishes  are 
trinmied  with  a  gold  band.  Set  consists  of  six  9-inch  Dinner  Plates;  six  7-inch  Break- 
fast or  Luncheon  Plates;  six  large  sized  Soup  Plates;  six  Teacups;  six  Saucers;  six 
individual  Butter  Dishes;  six  4-inch  Fruit  Dishes;  one  7-inch  Covered  Vegetable  Dish; 
one  ll^-inch  Platter;  one  7-inch  Open  Baker;  one  Covered  Sugar  Bowl;  one  Creamer. 
This  dinner  set  will  lay  a  very  handsome  table  for  six  people. 


Every  housewife  must  have  Toilet  and  Bath  ^ 
Soap,  and  when  they  see  the  ten-bar  box  of 
pure,  white,  floating  Soap  which  we  offer 
for  only  50c.  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  ^  ~ 
sale  at  nearly  every  home.     Don"t  miss 
this  opportunity  of  securing  this  beau-  ^ 
tiful  49-piece  Dinner  Set  for  a  Uttle 
spare  time.  ^to*^^' 


Send  Coupon 
Today 


[413] 


.9  .^i.V'^^o 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO. 


Dept.C44 
CHICAGO 


>  O  4,' 


i..'<ik.. 
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Jantjahy, 


Wearing  Ap- 
parel, Work 
Clothes,  Comp- 
line  of 
,  women's 
and  child- 
ren's ready 
to  wear 
and  made 
to  meaa- 


ve1m$l00^$500^]9l6^ 


I  mean  it.   Get  the  book  and  compare  the  prices  and  qnality  of  goods  I  offer  with  those 
of  goods  you  usually  buy  and  figure  it  out  for  yourself.   Saves  big  money  on  household 
goods  of  all  kinds,  farm  implements,  machinery,  vehicles,  harness  and  clothing  of  all  sorts 
in  addition  to  the  wonderful  saving  on  Gasoline  Engines,  Cream  Separators,  ^lanure 
Spreaders  and  Automobile  Supplies.  i 

My  big  book  Is  yours  for  the  asking.  Drop  me  a  postal  today.  State  what  you  arelnterestei 
In  buying — engine,  spreader,  tractor,  cream  separator.  larzn  machinery.  Implements,  household 
goods,  etc 

New  1916  Sanitary  Cream  Separators 

Prices  lower  than  ever.    Unequalled  for  mechanical  excellence,  perfect  skimming,  beauty  and 
elmpllclty.  Four  new  lyl6  sizes  at  tour  new.  low  I'.'U)  prices. 

If  you  knew  all  there  Is  to  know  about  cream  separators,  you  could  not  build  a  better  machine — 
one  that  would  run  ca-sler,  skim  closer  or  he  bi  iter  In  material  and  more  durable  and  satisfactory. 
We  build  the  Quality  In,  you  get  the  servic  e  out.  Where  other  machines  are  good,  the  New  Sani- 
tary Is  as  good,  or  better.   Where  others  are  wrong  U  s  right.    You  could  not  build  as  good  a 
machine  at  a  lower  price  than  my  new,  low,  1916  wholesale  figures,  either.    If  the  Xew  Sanl 
tary  Is  as  good  as  I  say,  you  can't  afford  to  buy  any  other.  It  It  Isn't,  I  co\il(!n't  attord  to  oiler 
It  on  00  days  trial  or  to  guaranteelt  lor  10  years.    Read  about  It  In  this  Catalog. 

^  New  Model  V-Rake  Spreaders 
^      Beat  The  World  For  1916 

Wider  spreading  —  finer  Bprcading  than  ever.    ,^11  steel, 
doiililc  pulverizing  l)oaIcr.   Lighter  draft.   Low  down:  double 
chain  drive;  cut  under  front  wheels:  Mg  capacity;  channel  steel 
frame,  trussed  like  a  steel  bridge;  steel  tongue:  endless 
apron:  force  teed;  manuro  guards  over  drive  chains. 

Five  selling  plans,  cash  or  Dote.  All  styles  and  sizes 
fully  described  In  my  big,  250  page,  4  color  book. 

$64.75  and  Up. 

Galloway  Engines  Unequalled 

My  unequalled  miG  Model  Ma-sterpii  ee  0  ir.  P.  En- 
gines have  taken  the  engine  fleld  by  storm.  Other  Mas- 
terpiece Models  from  4  to  16  11.  P.  are  Power  Kings  of 
their  kind.  My  1  to  2  <i  H.P.  pumping  and  light  work 
engines  are  built  right  and  priced  low.  Don't  get  fooled 
on  high  speed,  light  weight  engines.  They  won't  satisfy 
you.  Insist  on  heavy  weight,  large  bore,  long  stroke  and 
low  speed  when  you  buy  an  engine.  The  big,  250  page, 
four  color  Galloway  book  tella  why.  Write  a  card  forll, 
today. 

^  26.75 

34.50.  72.50 
98.75 

Calloway's  Efficiency  Farmobile 

Antl-frlctlon  bearings — 21  sets  Hyatt  Roller  and  Ball 
bearings  In  this  Tractor.  Four  eyllnder,  valve  In  head 
water-cooled  Beaver  Motor,  Scheblcr  Carburetor,  Elsman 
Magneto,  Pierce  Governor.  Only  two  control  levers.  12 
H.P.  etiaranteed  on  draw  bar:  20  from  pulley.  Weight, 
5200  lbs.    Patented  transmission  a  unit  with  the  motor. 

Pocs  any  portable  engine  )ol>— sawing,  Bllo  filling, 
shredding,  threshing,  shelling,  grinding,  pumping,  etc. 
Pulls  three  l-t-lnch  bottoms.  8  to  9  In.  deep  In  sod.  The 
big  book  describes  the  wonderful  tractor  In  full  and  Is 
free  for  the  asking. 

Win.  fiALLOWAY  CO.,1917Gillowiy  •tailM.  Wattrloe,  l«wa 


Sulky  Plows  $28.95,  Ga/igs  $44.95, 
WaUdng  Plows  J8.20. 


Incubators,  brooders,  poultry 

plies;  160-egg:  machine  shown, 
water  heated 


$7.95 


Farm  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.BuggfeS 
Siureys.  Big  book  describes  all.  Buggies 
Irom  t3l  .80  up. 
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^Send  Us  Onlv  35-PIece  Pure  Aluminum  Kitchen SeP 

    ^        Shmrx^H  for  onW  .'iOc  down.   An  nmazinfi*  ^  u» - 


c 


Shipped  for  only  50c  down.  An  amazing 
value.  Positively  a  record  breaking  bargain. 
Aluminum  ware  is  easy  to  keep  clean,  never 
burns  or  wears  out,  bakes  and  cooks  food  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  utensils  made.  Will 
not  scratch,  corrode,  chip  or  peel.  Will  last 
for  years.  Yours  for  only  50  cent*  down  and 
then  7S  cents  monthly.  Price  $7.60.  Guar- 
anteed  satisfactory  or  money  back. 

OB  DfiO#<ac         roaster  consisting  of  10  pieces. 

■  m%Sm^C^  (These  10  pieces  have  dozens  of  uses — 
e«K  poaching,  custard  Daking,  nee  and  cereal  cookinir.  etc.) 
One  6  quart  preserving  kettle;  one  jtily  cake  pan  (2  pieces); 
two  pie  pans;  two  bread  pans;  one  stew  pan  and  cover  (2 
pieces);  one  lip  Btewer  (2  quarts);  one  lip  Btewer  (1  quart); 
one  cake  turner;  one  coffee  strainer;  one  measuring  cup;  one 
ealt  shaker;  4-piece  set  consisting  of  salt,  pepper  and,  tooth 
pick  holder  ana  stand;  and  one  cnmbinniion  funnel  (6  pieces). 
Terms  only  SOc  down,  then  75c  monthly.  ^ 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Ordarby  No.  A17S.  ^  # 
Ourpr1c*enly».„~_.~._.~..~~  ■ 


Special  Bargains!  i° 


Hundreds  of  b.irpains  Truly  amazing 
values  in  everything  for  the  home.  Get  our 
(Treat  free  catalog.  Furnish 
your  home  complete  with  the 
mo9t  elegant  furnishings  at 
rock-bottom  prices,  and  on 
the  eastestcreditterms-Any- 
thinff  you  want  at  unheard  of 
figures.  Do  not  delay.  Wheo 
you  act  this  catalog,  just 
eatisfy  yourself.  Compare 
them  with  otherfl  io  both 
quality  and  price.  Everything 
you  need  for  the  home  will  be 
found  in  it. But  youmustact 
immediately  for  many  of 
these  extra  epeciai  offers 
are  limited. 


Yes,  Bend  only  60e  and 
we  will  ahip  you  thii 
Colonial  Solid  Comfort 
Fireside  Rocker.  Luxur- 
iously upbolstored  in  Black 
Delann  leather.  Steel  coil  sprinffconstrttc- 
Cion  Thicl(>y  padded  aeat  and  back.  Worth 
S8  BQ  Npc'cial  sale  price  S6.B0.  Send  only  60e 
^Ish    balance  66c  monthly.^  Order  by  Ma. 
A-179.  Shipped  K.  D.  weisbt  about  60  Ibe* 


SendUsOnly  Four-PiecG  Library  Set  OneYeartoPay 


We  will  ship  you  this  beautiful  Fon.-Piece  Library  Set 


^P^^H      ■  inir  value  and  ono  of  the  l.iirei'st  b:  .       .  .. 

^^■^B  theblffmaiialvesot.  Order  it  shlppc-d  on  ai>[<ruval  and  i 

^^^^B  ^^^^V    vhatun  elegant  BL't  this  Is.  Send  oniy  the  Aral  email  pajnse 
^^^^^F    ^^^^r      If  it  fails  to  plenee  you.  ship  It  back  and  we  will  return 

^^^^  Thi>  magnificent  Librar/Sct  18  juei  one  ot  the  msn 

ffsloB  ehown  Id  our  slant  catalos  and  bareaio  list,  wbicb  we  will  send  it 

4  Pieces— a  Room  Full  of  Furniture  |J;i?:;srpic""^-ia°>Jidy^  - 

BoHd  onk  thruURhout  In  rich  brown  fumed  oak  finish.  Larco  arm  rcx-kcr  and  newinff  rocker  uphol- 
Bterrd  in  trown  Uelavan  Somieh  leather;  Library  tablo  top  meawur'-s  24j34  iiichf«;  Jnrfliniere 

etand  moaeiiresis  inches  hiKh  w.itb  12  iocb  top.  Order  by  No.  A  216.  Only  SOC  cash,  7SC 
monthly.  Total  price,  $8.98. 


We  invite  you  to  open  an  ac- 
count with  u*.  Our  monthly  pay- 
ment plan  la  the  m'<st  (TcnerouB 
offer  ever  mado  to  the  public.  No 
matter  how  email  your  incfmo  or 
where  you  live. we  will  truBtyou. 
We  will  ehip  to  you  for  a  very 
■mall  payment  down  and  then  • 
little  Bum  each  cnontb.  Doo'tgo 
without  tbiniTB  for  your  home 
xvhen  you  can  hava  the  n»e  af 
them  while  payintr.  Enjoy  tbeea 
beautiful  tbimra  now. 


And  WO  will  ehip  yoo  thl« 

"Maje»Uc"CoIoDial  library  table, 
made  of  eclected  hard  wcK.d, 
American  quarter  -  aawed  oak. 
eoldon  flnlBh.  large  42xJ8  in.  top, 
niaaaive,  ehapely.  Colonial  leca. 
larKe  magazine  shelf.  $10  vnl_«^. 
An  astounding'  offer,  only  SOc  down  and  75c  a  montn,, 
Only  $7.65  in  all.  Order  by  No.  A177. 


SOc 


We  ship  on  30  days'  trial.  J^* 


.  c*TALoo  \  30  Days^  Trial 
Coupon  \ 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now  for  / 


Onr  enaraotee protecta  yoo  absolately. .  .•   .;„>,„>...  ^ 

If  you  are  not  perfectly  pleased  and  satisfied  with  your  purchaae  ^ 

return  it  and  wo  will  refund  your  money  promptly.  Can  any    ^   PRFF Trial  CoUDOB 
offer  be  fairer?  Can  any  business  be  more  square?  Wo  want    ^      r  HtC  I  rial  vuu|iwi» 
Wewantyoa  to  become  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  delighted,  satisfied  customera.  Strain  a  Sehrani,  me. 

dealing  with  us.  wo  return  your  money  and  any  f  reiuht  chareea  you. may  Have  i,.pt.  S71S  •  Sitit  »i.  '•"'•^ 


paid  It  you  are  not  satisfied.  Don't  mifia  these  wooderful  bargains.  Act  now. 


FREE 


Giant  Bargain  Catalog 


Straus  &  Schram,  Inc. 

Dept.  S7I2.35thStreet,Chlcago 

Please  send  me  absolutely  free  and  %k 
prepaid  your  big  bargain  lists— alao  ^ 
the  catalog^s  I  have  marked  with  X.  ^ 
iio  obligations  on  me  whatever.  ^ 

□  CKeralHoufeFomishtDM  □  Stoves  Md  RMges    V     j^^t  fill  out  the  free  catalog  coupon  and  mail  it  at  oncfi.  We  will 

□  Udies  Cl3ts:::g     UmensUoUuDg  send  you  the  biggest  smashine  bargain  catalog  ever  published.  Simply  ^ 

^       staggering  offers  on  every  page.  Look  at  the  few  shown  here.  They  are 
<^      only  a  few  of  the  6762  bargains  in  our  wonderful  catalog.  If  you      ^  Nome 
^■t,      want  anything  in  furniture,  stoves,  ranges,  rugs,  carpets,  > 
^      draperies,  curtains,  go-carts,  silverware,  lamps,  clocks,  ^ 
washing  machines.  Men's,  Women's  and  Children*B_wear-  j> 


Encloned  And  60  cuitj.  Pl.u.  ■hto 

m«  at  Anco  the  bllT  BPCCl*!  «lvertJ».a 




^    86™1cV  ^lumlmim  Set.  No.  A- 176, 
Sale  price,  ti.dO.   1  am  to  have  80  dart' 
free  trial.   If  I  keep  thf  aet,  1  will  W 
^      you  V6c  per  month  untiMbe  balance  baa 
been  paid.     If    not  aatiafled,  I  will  return 
jIT     aetandyouare  to  refund  my  50  cenU  togatbtf 
Wlthany  frei(rhtchar(tcBl  paid.  AlMaMtdM 

yoor  blc  catalog  and  bargain  buUatiaa. 


□  Jewelry 


My  Name  ia.... 


Uy  Address  is  


^  ing  apparel,  send  your  name  and  address  for  this  Mam-  ^ 
^       moth  Catalog  and  Big  Bargain  List  of  Special  Offers.  ^ 


Addresa... 


INoetO  ffico  _  State  

^.^^.^.-^^    .  -^^^-^^  apecial  barg^aiiii 


once,  order  by  Qumoer  and  eeod  u 


.     ihipped 

ly  the  tirst  amall  paymeott 


\  Straus  &  Schram,  Inc.  / 

\.    Dept.  371 2— 35th  street,  Chicago    ♦*  .Po.toi 


you  tike  any  of  the  other  apeeial  advertlRed  bamloa  ahowB 
berof  order  by  number,  and  aend  only  the  (iret  email  paym«eW 
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Would  you  have  any  use  for  an  extra  $100? 
Would  $20,000,000  added  to  the  income  of  the 
income  of  the  great  American  Farming  family 
be  welcomed?  We  say  that  this  extra  money  may 
be  had  this  very  year,  easily  and  without  going 
beyond  the  poultry  yard. 

Let  us  speak  in  round  numbers  for  a  minute. 
There  are  about  300,000,000  hens  in  the  United 
States.    On  the  average  they  lay  about  70  eggs 
each  per  year.    If  each  of  these  hens  could  be 
made  to  lay  100  eggs  this  year  in- 
stead of  the  usual  70,  at  20  cents  a 
dozen,  our  national  wealth  would  be 
increased    just    about  $150,000,000. 
On  our  own  subscription  list  Ameri- 
can Farming  has  more  than  200,000 
of  these  farmers,  averaging  200  hens 
each.    If  your  40,000,000  hens  are 
made  to  lay  100  eggs  each  instead 
of  70,  that  will  mean  just  100,000,000 
extra  dozen  eggs,  and  at  20  cents  per 
dozen,  there  will  be  $20,000,000  extra 


spending  money  to  be  divided  among  the  readers 
of  American  Farming.  Or,  gettiag  closer  to 
home,  if  you  make  your  200  hens  lay  100  eggs 
in  1916  instead  of  70,  that  will  mean  500  more 
dozen  eggs  for  you  to  sell ;  if  you  get  20  cents  for 
them,  you'll  have  $100. 

Now,  this  is  no  statistician's  dream.  It  can  be 
made  a  fact.  By  careful  selection  of  the  flock 
and  by  properly  feeding  the  young  hens  they  can 
be  improved  in  one  year  so  that  they  will  lay 
the  rate  of  100  instead  of  70  eggs  per  year. 
Indeed,  a  Missouri  farmer's  wife  tells  in  this 
issue  how  she  increased  the  laying  average  of 
her  flock  from  60  e.ggs  to  125.  Her  chief 
equipment  was  common  sense.  Any  one  read- 
ing American  Farming  carefully  cannot  fail 
to  know  how  to  do  just  as  well.  And  poultry 
is  merely  a  start.  But  for  this  month  why 
can't  we  all  resolve  to  do  our  best  to  get  that 
extra  200,000,000  from  our  hens? 
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Greatest  Incubator 
Bargain  Ever  Offered 


For  years  we  have  manufactured  incubators.  For  years  we  have 
successfully  started  thousands  in  the  poultry  business  and  during  all  these 
years  we  have  longed  to  build  a  bigger,  better,  simpler  hatching  outfit  to 
sell  at  a  price  everyone  can  afford.  At  last  we  have  accomplished  our  de- 
sire. Our  new  1916  National  Incubator  is  a  revelation  to  the  poultry 
world.  Think  of  it — 165  Egg  Incubator  and  165  Chick  Brooder  both 
for  but  $10,  freight  prepaid.  Backed  up  by  our  Ironclad  Money  Back 
Guarantee  which  protects  you  in  every  way.  You  cannot  equal  this  ex- 
ceptional offer  anywhere.  Money  cannot  buy  greater  hatching  value.  Simple, 
compact,  durable,  economical.  And 

Built  on  ^Tncle  Sam's"  Specifications 

as  outlined  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  in  the  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  236.  We 
want  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Famous  National  Incubators  are  the  best  built,  best 
equipped  and  most  durable  machines  made  for  the  money.  Here's  how  we  make  the  National.  Hot  water 
heating  plant — Double  wall — Dead  air  space  between 
— Double  glass  doors — Asbestos  lining — Famous  Na- 
tional Regulator  and  boiler — Tested  ther- 
mometer— Metal  case.  The  strongest  and 
most  durable  machine  made.  Pays  for 
itself  many  times  in  one  season.  With 
proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 

165  Egg  Incubator 
165  Chick  Brooder 


Both  ^;  10 

Prepaid  East  off  the  Rockies 


40 


WhatUsersU    why  Take 
Chances 

The  Incubator  you  kindly  sent  the  Agricultural  class  of 
the  Garrettville  High  School  proved  a  wonderful 
success.  The  simplicity  of  putting  the  parts  together; 
the  ease  of  regulation;  are  virtues  which  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  would  recommend  your  machine  to  anyone. 
G.  H.  S.  Agricultural  Class,  Ohio. 

Please  ship  at  once  165  egg  machine.    My  other  one 
is  O.K.  Got  fine  chicks  my  first  hatch.  Harry  Neff,  W.Va. 
Better  hatches  than  my  neighbors.     I  find  every- 
thing just  as    you   advertised   it.     Mrs.  M.  G. 
I'otter,  Mich. 

Received  incubator  O.K.  Works  like  a  charm.  A.D.Padgett,  Mich. 


Trial 

12  Year  Guarantee 

A  bigger,  bet- 
ter, simpler  ma- 
chine than  ever 
at  no  increase 
in  price.  Con- 
tains every  modern  operating  convenience.  We  have  worked  for  years  to 
machine.    We  are  mighty  proud  of  this  incubator — you  will  be  too  when  you 


Cannot  explode  or  ignite 
— reliable,  unbreakable. 
Produces  steady  blate 
without  smoke  or  fume. 
A  sputtering,  fuming,  un- 
reliable lamp  will  spoil 
your  hatch  and  may 
cause  fire.  Take  no 
chances. 


perfect  this  exceptional 
get  your  first  big  hatch. 


Big  New  Book  CDCC 

"Poultry  Notes"  F  IlElEi 

Just  write  your  name 
and  address  plainly  on 
a  post  card  or  letter  and 
ask  for  this  New  Book. 
It  tells  you  all  about 
the  construction  of  this 
great  hatching  outfit  and 
the  men  behind  it. 
Also  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation about  the  proper  care  of 
chicks.  Don't  fail  to  get  this  book 
when  only  a  postal  will  bring  it. 


Send  Order  Direct 

This  Is  the  Greatest  Incubator 
Opportunity  You  Will  Ever  Have 

Start  hatches  early.  Early  chicks  bring  the  most 
money.  Save  time  by  ordering  direct — you  risk  noth- 
ing— we  will  send  send  machines — use  them  for  40 
days  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  the  National  is  the 
greatest  incubator  you  ever  saw  for  the  money  return 
it  at  our  expense.  We  will  promptly  refund  your 
money.  Comes  to  you  set  up  re  dy  to  run  wi  h 
egg  tester  and  book  of  instructions.  We  treat 
you  squa'e  and  aboveboard — no  red  tape.  The 
publisher  of  this  paper  knows  we  will  stand  back  of 
our  word.  Remit  by  postal  money  order,  bank  draft 
or  certified  check.    Send  today. 

NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  102  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


OUR  MONEY  BACK 
Guarantee  Protects  YoD 

from  any  possible  lots 

Take  no  chances,  the  hatching  season  is  too 
short.  This  dependable  hatcher  is  the  largest, 
simplest  and  best  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket for  the  money.  You  cannot  buy 
greater  hatching  value  no  matter  what 
you  pay.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  faultless 
and  will  replace  any  defective  part  for  five 
years.  Book  of  instructions  tells  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  operate.  A  proven  cold 
weather  hatcher.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  and  save  time  or  send  for  our  1916  cata- 
log. You  cannot  appreciate  the  wonderful 
incubator  until  you  have  tried  it.  So  act 
now.  Today. 
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Economical  Hatching  ^  Broodin; 

The  Farm  Flocl<^ 


THE  renewal  of  the  farm  flock  is  a  problem  that  every 
farmer  must  face  at  intervals  of  1  to  2  years.  The  most 
general  practice  is  to  renew  one-half  of  the  flock  each 
year,  replacing  all  the  two-year-old  hens  except  a  very  few 
that  may  possess  certain  distinctive  characteristics,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  the  inferior  pullets  or  yearling  hens.  If  the  flock 
consists  of  more  than  100  hens,  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  rigid  selection  of  the  breeding  stock,  even  after  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  hens.  It  is  a  wise  practice  to  mate 
two-year-old  hens  with  year-old  cockerels.  A  few  three- 
year-old  hens  in  the  breeding  pen  is  a  good  sign  that  the  stock 
is  not  short-lived  and  will  stand  up  under  the  requirements  of 
3  seasons  of  winter  egg  production.  The  cockerels  should 
be  early-hatched  and  fully  matured  before  the  cold  winter 
weather  begins.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  mention  the  fact 
that  whatever  improvement  may  be  desired,  must  come 
through  the  breeding  pen. 

The  breeding  pen  need  not  be 
large  or  elaborate.  It  may  consist  of 
a  boxstall  in  the  barn  or  a  part  of 
the  sheep  shed.  The  essential  point 
is  that  the  best  hens  should  be  mated 
to  one  or  two  good  cockerels  and  the 
eggs  from  this  mating  used  exclu- 
sively for  incubation.  The  idea  that 
the  addition  of  a  purebred  male 
every  year  or  two  will  eventually 
"grade  up"  a  flock  of  poultry  to 
"standard"  quality  is  a  mistaken  one. 
Such  a  flock  will  always  be  mongrel 
and  the  only  proof  necessary  to  show 
that  such  is  the  case  is  to  use  a  male 
from  that  flock  instead  of  a  pure- 
bred one.  The  result  will  be  a  flock 
of  mongrels.  Relatively  speaking, 
poultry  values  are  too  low  to  make 
grading  an  expedient  practice. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  flock  con- 
sists of  300  hens.  This  would  be 
larger  than  the  farm  flock  on  the  av- 
erage farm,  but  not  necessarily  too 
large.  Farmers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  most  efficient  and 
protfiable  flock  carries  between  150 
and  300  hens.  Renewing  half  of  the 
flock  each  year  would  mean  100  pul- 
lets of  A  No.  1  quality.  This  does 
not  mean  an  even  100  pullets  raised 
to  maturity.  There  must  be  oppor- 
tunity for  selection  and  at  least  130 
pullets  must  be  available  to  be  passed  upon.  This  denotes  the 
raising  of  2'60  chicks  which,  allowing  for  mortality,  means 
32.5  chicks  to  start  with.  Under  ordinary  conditions  500  eggs 
would  hatch  335  strong,  healthy  chicks  and  permit  one  to  dis- 
card at  the  incubator  certain  very  weak  individuals.  Dividing 
the  eggs  into  two  hatches,  it  would  require  a  flock  of  50  hens 
about  10  days  to  fill  the  incubator.  If  one  owned  two  incu- 
bators of  this  capacity,  the  second  one  could  be  started  10 
days  later.  There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  being  able  to 
have  of  one  age  all  the  chicks  raised  in  a  certain  season. 
"Stairstep  ages"  means  poor  winter  egg  production.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  make  a  practice  of  selling  chicks  or  broilers 
in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  two  incubators  busy  during  the 
entire  hatching  season. 

Best  results  are  obtained  with  an  incubator  holding  150 
to  250  eggs.  The  operation  of  such  a  machine  seems  to  be 
more  certain  and  accurate.  The  small  machine  is  too  vari- 
able; the  larger  oil  heated  incubator  is  awkward  to  manage. 
In  many  cases  the  care  of  the  incubator  rests  with  a  woman 
and  if  the  trays  are  too  large  for  her  to  handle  conveniently, 
the  work  becomes  drudgery. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  incubator,  but  this  is  a  problem  that  will  take  care  of 
itself,  providing  one  has  a  well-built  machine  which  is  located 
in  a  suitable  cellar.  In  most  instances  of  failure,  the  incu- 
bator is  located  in  a  room  that  does  not  provide  sufficient 
ventilation  or  does  not  have  an  even  temperature.   No  matter 


First  Hatch  of  the  Season. 

Incubators  are  winning  their  way  to  a  place  on 
everv  farm.  They  are  necessary;  they  are  always 
ready;  they  hatch  many  dozen  chicks  at  one  time; 
they  do  not  breed  lice;  they  are  cheap  and  easy  to 
care  for. 


Prof.  F.  S.  Jacob^r 

Ohio  College  o/^ Agriculture 

how  well  an  incubator  may  be  constructed  it  will  not  take  care 
of  sudden  outside  changes  of  temperature.  The  thermostat 
will  help  to  equalize  the  temperature  but  the  thermostat  is  not 
infallible;  it  is  a  very  good  assistant  and  beyond  that  point 
one  dare  not  trust  it  to  regulate  the  machine. 

For  some  reason,  the  incubator  manufacturers  have  spe- 
cialized on  the  sizes  ranging  from  150  to  250  eggs.  It  may 
be  that  the  demand  for  these  sizes  is  the  greatest.  However 
the  case  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  operation  of  the 
medium-sized  machine  is  most  efficient.  During  the  hatching 
season  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  average  70  per  cent  chicks 
for  all  the  eggs  put  in  the  machine  providing  the  stock  is 
healthy  and  one  understands  the  operation  of  the  machine. 
Suppose  we  compare  this  to  the  mammoth  machines.  The 
operator  of  a  commercial  hatchery  uses  50  per  cent  as  the 
basis  of  his  figures.  Often  the  hatch  will  exceed  60  per  cent, 
 ,  but  in  other  cases  it  will  go  far  be- 
low 50  per  cent,  particularly  if  he 
hatches  eggs  from  all  breeds. 

For  40  years  manufacturers  have 
been  experimenting  and  improving 
oil-heated  incubators.  The  hot- 
water  heated  giant  machine  is  a 
product  of  the  last  10  years,  and 
while  it  is  a  remarkable  labor  saving 
device,  it  cannot  be  compared  in  effi- 
ciency to  the  oil  machine.  By  eflS- 
ciency  is  meant  the  ability  to  hatch  a 
high  percentage  of  healthy,  large, 
vigorous  chicks  from-a  given  number 
of  eggs.  Many  farftiers  have  hesi- 
tated to  use  an  incubator  because  of 
the  doubt  in  their  mind  regarding  the 
health  of  the  chicks  hatched  in  a 
machine.  The  whole  situation  can  be 
summed  up  in  these  three  sentences: 
If  you  wish  the  largest  number 
of  eggs  to  hatch  but  do  not  care 
when  they  are  hatched  and  do  not 
care  to  use  a  brooder,  use  hens. 

If  you  wish  to  hatch  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  eggs,  control  the  time 
of  incubation,  use  a  brooder,  secure 
early  broilers  and  early  laying  pul- 
lets, tise  an  oil-heated  incubator. 

If  you  wish  to  hatch  a  large 
number  of  eggs  without  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  or  number  of  the 
chicks  and  wish  to  do  this  at  lowest 
cost,  use  a  mammoth  machine. 
Thus  one  will  note  that  each  method  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  but  there  can  be  but  two  methods  for  the 
man  who  desires  to  control  incubation,  namely,  the  last  two. 

After  the  incubator,  what?  This  question  presents  the 
biggest  problem  in  poultry  husbandry.  The  subject  of  brood- 
ing is  a  perplexing  one  because  there  are  such  varied  condi- 
tions to  be  considered.  At  the  present  time  there  are  3  types 
of  brooders  that  stand  out  above  all  others. 

First,  for  brooding  50  to  150  chicks,  the  portable  oil- 
heated  hover.  This  hover  consists  of  lamp  and  hover  com- 
bined and  can  be  used  in  any  type  of  house  that  is  reasonably 
tight.  These  hovers  have  many  advantages  over  the  old 
adaptable  hovers  and  are  replacing  them  among  the  small 
poultrymen  and  farmers.  They  can  be  used  anywhere,  are 
easy  to  care  for,  more  or  less  fire-proof,  sanitary  and  con- 
venient. 

Second,  the  gasoline-heated  colony  breeder  for  200  to  300' 
chicks.  This  type  of  brooder  requires  a  specially  constructed' 
house  and  is  consequently  adapted  to  the  man  who  intends  to 
brood  a  fairly  large  number  of  chicks  each  year.  It  has  cer- 
tain advantages  over  the  oil-heated  brooder  and  may  be  com- 
pared favorably  with  some  of  the  smaller  brooder  stoves. 

Third,  the  brooder  stove  for  brooding  350  to  1,000  chicks. 
The  brooder  stove  represents  the  last  achievement  in  artificial 
brooding.  It  is  the  brooder  for  the  commercial  poultryman 
and  is  rapidly  replacing  all  other  types.  The  saving  in  labor 
and    fuel    are    the    two    big    (Continued  on  page  n) 
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THE  goose  has  been  frightfully  slandered,  according 
to  my  notion.  Of  course,  that  may  be  a  case  of  pure 
sympathetic  prejudice  on  my  part,  having  been  slan- 
dered on  more  than  one  occasion  myself  when  I  was 
merely  'tending  to  my  own  business.  That's  what  the 
goose  has  done  all  through  the  years  since  they  carved 
her  picture  in  the  Egyptian  temple  forty  centuries  ago, 
and  so  they  used  her  name  as  a  synonym  for  something 
which  they,  being  less  wise  and  too  dull  to  really  under- 
stand, thought  brainless  and  idle.  Most  of  the  things  we 
malign  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand.  But, 
anyhow,  the  old  gray  goose  and  I  have  always  stood  to- 
gether. I  admire  her  for  the  wisest  creature  in 
poultrydom. 

Of  a  surety  I  know  that  she  is  the  most  cleanly  of  our 
fowls  in  the  selection  of  her  meals.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  that  epicures  have  always  prized  gooseflesh  so 
highly.  A  Jew  will  shy  at  a  pig  and  pay  extra  for  a 
goose.  The  goose  is  also  a  strict  vegetarian  and  the 
grazier  of  the  fowlyard — facts  which  the  American  farmer 
.should  turn  to  better  account  than  most  of  him  does. 
However,  let  no  would-be  cracker-barrel  smart-.\lec  try 
to  underestimate  her  gooseship,  or,  if  he  does,  knock  him 
down  with  a  few  facts:  He's  stepping  on  the  toes  of 
'661,189  American  farmers  who  keep  4,431,623  geese,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  I  saw  the  last  time  they  were 
counted.  So  it  behooves  us  to  have  some  respect  for  the 
•old  gray  goose. 

Ever  since  our  common  farm  geese  were  graylags 
Tunning  wild  in  Eurasia  they've  stuck  close  to  old  Nature, 
which  may  be  the  reason  I  have  such  solemn  respect  for 
them.  No  other  kind  of  fowl  has  changed  less.  The 
:goose  is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  herself.  She  has  wad- 
dled through  to  us  in  stolid  dignity.  You  can't  laugh  at 
a  real  goose;  it  inspires  something  totally  different.  And 
•ci  hissing  gander  standing  his  ground  before  dog  or  mis- 
chievous boy  (the  neighbor's  boy,  of  course — ours  never 
having  done  anything  like  that)  is  a  royal  sight  for  game- 
ness  and  the  democratic  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  as  long 
as  he  doesn't  harm  anybody. 

On  our  farm  I  'tend  to  our  little  flock  of  geese  my- 
self, chiefly  because  they  require  no  'tending,  or  at  least 
very  little!  Down  by  the  floodgate,  where  the  creek  runs 
out  of  our  cow-pasture  through  the  old  stone  culvert  under 
the  pike,  is  a  bit  of  low,  swampy  ground  that  is  not  worth 
draining.  I  use  it  for  my  goose  pasture,  having  enclosed 
within  the  fence  just  a  bit  of  the  higher  ground  for  the 
goose  shed  and  little  run.  The  creek  makes  a  fine  place 
for  the  geese  to  swim  in  and  the  grass  grows  swift  and 
tender  so  as  to  afford  an  ideal  grazing  place.  Geese  must 
have  a  place  to  swim  in,  I  think.  You  can  raise  ducks 
without  water,  and  some  have  claimed  success  for  geese 
■without  giving  them  a  pond,  but,  like  the  contrary  Scotch- 
-man,  "I  hae  me  doots."  Given  a  pond  and  a  place  to  graze 
:and  geese  will  take  care  of  themselves  quite  largely.  At 
least  they  require  attention  no  oftener  than  a  fellow  wants 
to  see  them,  anyhow.  Why,  many  a  time  the  Lovely  Lady 
and  I  go  strolling  down  across  the  culvert  and  watch  our 
geese  just  for  the  sheer  sport  of  the  thing!  The  old 
ganders  will  be  escorting  their  harems  al)Out  solemnly  in 
personally  conducted  tours  to  the  choicest  place  in  the 
pasture,  or  they  will  all  be  swimming  majestically  in  the 
creek,  the  goslings  maybe  focusing  all  the  attention  on 
themselves,  calling  on  the  old  folks  to  watch  'em  swim 
and  dive,  showing  off — just  like  any  other  goose  debu- 
tantes. 

Each  gander  has  a  trio  of  the  goose  kind  in  his  train 
and  proud  fellow  he  is.  The  American  wild  goose  that 
goes  honk-honking  across  our  sky  in  flocks  in  the  fall  time 
mates  in  pairs,  but  our  tame  goose  is  more  of  a  Brigham 
Young  and  takes  two  or  three  wives.  It  was  they  who 
probably  made  him  give  up  flying  about  and  stay  at  home. 
The  wild  goose  is  not  a  real  goose,  however;  I  mean  that 

■  our  tame  goose  and  the  wild  goose  come  from  widely 

■  different  original  stock.    Though  they  will  interbreed,  the 

■  offspring  is  never  fertile,  being  a  hybrid,  just  like  a  mule. 
:Some  people  have  a  hard  time  picking  out  the  ganders 
from  the  geese.  But  just  send  a  little  strange  dog  among 
•them  and  it  is  easy.  Every  goose  will  fly  for  safety.  The 
■gander,  true  to  his  kind,  will  stand  his  ground  and  fight 
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"til  the  last  dog 's  dead" — or  until  he  scares  Fido  to  death 
by  his  terrible  hissing.  Then  the  gander  has  a  different 
voice  than  the  goose,  and  he  is  boss  of  his  flock,  or  like 
all  of  us,  thinks  he  is,  and  conducts  himself  accordingly. 

I'll  confess  right  now  that  the  main  reason  we  keep 
our  geese  is  for  show.  We  like  the  looks  of  them.  My 
Lovely  Lady  likes  the  goose  picture,  and  every  time  we 
go  down  there  to  the  gooseyard  she's  in  for  telling  me 
some  kind  of  a  fable  or  folktale  or  fairy  story  about  this 
little  goose  girl,  or  that  little  Dago  who  had  to  drive  the 
geese  to  water,  or  Old  Mother  Goose  herself,  or  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  which  I  always  want  to  bet 
didn't  happen  at  all,  though  I  really  like  the  tales  im- 
mensely. The  only  goose  that  ever  laid  golden  eggs  is  the 
widow  who  lets  her  boys  mortgage  her  farm  and  sell  it 
over  her  head. 

The  geese  do  make  a  mighty  pleasing  picture — their 
sober  gray  and  white  against  the  green  grass  or  the 
water,  all  framed  by  willows  and  a  huge  sycamore  on  one 
side  and  a  hillside  on  the  other.  The  Lovely  Lady  knew 
her  business  when  she  had  me  put  the  gooserun  down  by 
the  road.  It  makes  an  impression  on  the  auto  parties, 
you  bet,  and  good  impressions  are  valuable  to  the  farm- 
ing business. 

Our  geese  pay  their  way,  though,  in  more  ways  than  ' 
one  and  besides  swimming  about  in  a  picture.  There's 
the  great  goose  for  our  Christmas  dinner.  There's  the 
goose  oil.  There  are  the  wonderful  feathers  for  pillows 
and  bolsters  and  cushions.  And  I'm  right  here  to  say  that 
those  cushions  alone  are  worth  the  cost  of  the  geese.  No 
one  ever  yet  made  a  chair  to  just  exactly  fit  me,  I  never 
boasting  of  any  too  much  fat,  and  cushions  are  a  prime 
necessity  to  successful  housekeeping.  Besides,  how  would 
kids  ever  grow  up  properly  without  those  fierce  pillow 
fights  (but  don't  anyone  ever  dare  to  whisper  to  certain 
powers-that-be  around  here  that  I  encouraged  such  war- 
fare! Let  'em  fix  the  pillows  so  that  the  feathers  will 
not  fly  around  all  over  the  room,  that's  all)  ? 

Besides,  there  are  goose  eggs  to  be  sold  at  good  prices 
for  hatching  and  there  are  goslings  for  the  market.  The 
old  geese  themselves  will  bring  around  15  cents  per  pound 
— and  what  a  load  of  fat  you  can  make  them  carry  to  town 
with  them!  My  Toulouse  weigh  around  20  pounds  for 
the  old  gander  and  18  for  the  goose,  but  in  England,  I've 
been  told,  they  make  the  males  weigh  28  and  the  females 
26.  I  do  not  know  why  we  shouldn't  be  able  to  do  as 
well  here.  My  goslings  start  at  about  4  ounces  when  they 
come  out  of  the  egg,  weigh  10  or  12  pounds  at  10  weeks 
and  15  to  18  pounds  at  5  months.  If  one  wants  to  market 
his  extra  goslings,  he  should  be  turning  them  off  as  green 
geese  at  3  months.  They  grow  up  in  a  hurry  and  their  de- 
velopment is  a  goo'dly  sight  to  see. 

Now  with  geese  the  critical  period  is  the  first  week 
of  goslinghood.  After  that  they  are  hardy  and  no  trouble. 
Mine  are  hatched  under  hens;  the  Toulouse  are  no  good 
as  sitters.  I  let  them  lay  as  long  as  they  will  and  gather 
the  eggs  every  evening,  because  I'm  usually  over  that  wjy 
anyhow.  Each  goose  likes  her  own  nest.  A  store  box 
turned  upside  down  with  one  end  knocked  out  placed  over 
her  nest  suits  her  "just  grand,"  and  she  likes  it  placed 
away  in  a  corner  where  she  can  have  some  seclusion.  She 
will  lay  about  two  dozen  or  two  dozen  and  a  half  eggs 
and  in  about  three  clutches  and  then  lay  off  for  good,  evi- 
dently on  the  theory  that  she  has  done  enough  for  the 
season.  Six  of  these  eggs  I  place  under  a  hen  and  in  seven 
weeks  and  two  days  there'll  be  some  downy  little  bails  of 
goslings  breaking  out  all  unsuspectingly  and  eager  on  this 
cruel  and  troublous  world.  I  can  remember  how  mother 
used  to  dip  each  goose  egg  carefully  in  lukewarm  water 
two  days  before  hatching,  on  the  theory  that  she  should 
get  them  used  to  the  water  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
I  do  not  let  our  goslings  take  a  bath  now  until  they  are 
out  of  the  shell. 

For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  I  have  to  see  that  they 
are  warm  and  dry.  All  they  get  to  eat  is  some  fresh 
green  grass  clipped  from  our  lawn.  The  next  day  they 
are  placed  in  their  movable  pen  on  a  grassy  place,  still 
with  the  old  hen.  The  pen  is  moved  to  a  fresh  place 
every  day.  The  second  day  the  downy,  young,  yellow 
goslings  get  scalded  cracked  corn  to   (Continued  on  page  30) 
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An  Annual  Profit  of  $750  From  a 
Farm  Flock  of  300  Hens 

By  Mrs.  George  L.  Russell,  Walnnt  Grove  Farm,  Chilhowee,  Mo. 
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Mrs.  Geo.  I/.  KusseU 


DO  not  know  of  a  farm  flock 
that  does  not  pay  in  a  way, 
for  chickens  are  so  necessar- 
ily a  part  of  the  farm  that  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  farm  without 
them.  Would  a  farm  really  be  a 
farm  without  fresh  eggs  and 
tempting  fried  chicken?  For 
these  reasons  only,  the  farm 
flock  would  pay.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
made  to  pay  an  extra  profit  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  environment  of  the 
general  farm  is  ideal  for  suc- 
cess and  profitable  poultry  rais- 
ing. From  a  most  obscure  be- 
ginning the  little  farm  hen  has 
spread  and  multiplied  till  today 
we  find  her  on  nearly  6,000,000 
farms  in  the  United  States.  She 
has  become  as  much  a  part  of 
agriculture  as  the  land  upon  which  our  crops  are  grown. 
She  is  a  true  leaner,  from  early  spring  till  winter  she 
is  found  gathering  the  gleanings  from  the  wheat  stubble, 
the  corn  and  hay  fields,  and  pasture  lands.  She  converts 
this  waste  into  the  most  nutritious  and  salable  product. 
She  is  so  liberal  that  after  supplying  the  farm  home,  the 
sales  of  her  product  amounts  to  some  $700,000,000  a  year. 
Yet  with  all  her  virtues,  the  hen  is  counted  only  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  by  the  average  farmer;  were  it  not  for  the  farm 
women  the  lot  of  the  little  farm  hen  would  be  hard  indeed. 
About  the  only  interest  the  average  man  on  the  farm  takes 
in  poultry  is  to  complain  about  the  hens  being  in  the  corn 
crib  and  wondering  why  there  was  not  enough  money, 
after  the  hens  had  paid  the  grocer  bill,  to  buy  the  farm 
machinery. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  record  of  the  farm 
hen,  it  is  a  fact  that  her  profitableness  could  be  greatly 
increased  by  better  care 
and  management.  The 
most  important  requisite 
of  the  prolific  farm  fowl 
is  that  she  be  a  good  egg 
producer.  Her  average 
yearly  yield  of  70  to  80 
eggs  can  be  increased  by 
half,  or  even  doubled,  if 
modern  methods  of 
breeding,  feeding  and 
housing  are  practiced  to 
the  extent  that  are  pos- 
sible under  rural  condi- 
tions. Money  is  not  the 
only  thing  needed  to  ef- 
fect these  improvements; 
there  must  be  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  work  and  a 
willingness  to  study  and 
observe  the  results  of 
practice.  Too  often  the 
questions  of  proper  ven- 
tilation, feeding  and  ex- 
ercise are  looked  upon 
as  hobbies  by  farmers. 

Most  of  the  helpful 
information  comes  from 
our  experiment  stations 
and  is  reliable.  •  Test  after  test  has  been  made  until  the 
stations  know  that  certain  causes  will  produce  certain  re- 
sults. Their  advice  is  the  results  of  careful  experiments 
and  should  be  made  use  of  by  poultry  raisers. 

I  have  been  a  farmer's  wife  for  about  9  years  and 
have  owned  chickens  from  the  beginning.  Many  are  the 
trials  and  pleasures  I  have  had  with  my  chickens.  The 
work  with  them  commenced  in  a  little  worn-out  house  for- 
merly a  darky  cabin,  surrounded  by  a  dense  plum  thicket 
where  there  was  small  chance  of  the  sunshine  ever  appear- 
ing. You  have  seen  such  houses — a  row  of  nests,  with  a 
path  in  front,  the  roosts  occupying  practically  the  whole 
interior  of  the  house,  with  no  place  for  the  hens  to  scratch 
and  exercise.  We  did  not  have  so  many  experiment  sta- 
tions in  those  days  to  help  us  solve  our  problems  and  ex- 
perience, with  the  farm  and  poultry  papers,  were  our  only 
teachers.  Notwithstanding,  I  sold  something  over  $113 
worth  of  produce  that  first  year  from  my  flock.  The  men 
folks  would  hardly  believe  it.  We  were  living  with  my 
father-in-law  at  the  time,  and  he  declared  they  had  not 


THE  IDEAI.  POtJIiTBY  HOUSE  FOR  THE  FARM 
This  shows  a  working  poultry  house  of  the  semi>-in;onitor,  open- 
front  type  such  as  is  recommended  for  farm  use  by  agricultural  col- 
leges and  poultry  exi>erts.    It  was  described  in  detail  in  the  January 
issue  of  American  Farming. 


sold  that  many  egg:s  in  40  years.  He  surely  must  have 
been  mistaken,  but  it  at  once  showed  to  me  the  value  of 
keeping  an  account  of  what  my  hens  were  paying  me. 

My  hens  earned  their  new  hen-house.  Throughout 
the  work  with  my  chickens  I  have  had  the  co-operation  of 
my  husband;  when -a  new  house  has  been  needed  the  hens 
have  provided  the  money  and  he  the  labor. 

Our  hen-houses  have  never  been  elaborate  structures 
— just  plain  shed  houses  with  plenty  of  windows  in  the 
south  to  admit  sunlight,  open  windows  with  muslin  cur- 
tains, and  a  dry  dirt  floor.  Without  sunlight,  good  ven- 
tilation and  a  dry  floor  a  hen  house  can  never  be  a  suc- 
cess. From  time  to  time  3  of  these  houses  have  been 
built.  They  were  once  some  distance  apart.  After  a  few 
winters  of  caring  for  the  flock  in  such  houses  we  decided 
that  they  could  be  cared  for  in  about  a  third  of  the  time 
if  the  houses  were  all  together,  so  they  were  moved  to 
make  one  continuous  house,  measuring  10  by  70  feet.  In 
this  house  we  could  keep  about  200  hens  comfortably.  We 
have  kept  more,  but  that  is  one  of  the  mistakes  we  made. 
It  is  a  mistake  that  too  many  farmers  make.  If  they 
would  keep  only  the  number  of  hens  they  would  properly 
care  for  and  have  these  hens  pay  a  good  profit  it  would 
pay  them  far  better  than  to  keep  a  large  number  of  hens 
at  a  loss. 

Our  flock  continued  to  grow,  so  more  house  room  was 
needed.  Instead  of  building  more  of  the  small  houses  we 
built  a  large  laying  house  and  moved  these  small  houses 
apart  again.  They  will  be  used  for  breeding  houses  or  for 
chicks.  The  new  henhouse  has  just  been  completed.  It 
is  built  nearly  like  the  "fool-proof"  laying  house  used  at 
the  Missouri  Poultry  E.xperiment  Station  at  Mountain 
Grove.  It  measures  18  by  60  feet  and  has  a  concrete  floor. 
While  the  dirt  floor  gave  fairly  good  results  it  was  more 
of  a  temporary  affair,  and  the  work  of  cleaning  out  the 
litter  was  more  than  it  should  be.  It  was  also  not  possible 
to  thoroughly  disinfect  a  dirt  floor,  and  if  one  is  to  keep 
hens  any  length  of  time  he  will  have  to  disinfect  occasion- 
ally, or  disease  will  be  bound  to  enter  the  flock.  Our 

friends  and  neighbors 
have  predicted  that  we 
would  not  like  the  con^ 
crete  floor,  but  as  yet  I 
have  the  first  fault  to 
find  with  it.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  damp,  for  it 
was  built  about  one  foot 
above  the  ground,  with 
good  drainage. 

The  new  henhouse 
has  6  large  windows,  2 
doors  and  3  sets  of  ven- 
tilators in  the  south.  It 
is  divided  into  2  parts, 
with  a  solid  partition 
midway. 

Each  end  of  the 
house  is  provided  with 
water.  Our  water  sys- 
tem is  the  pride  of  the 
farm.  No  one  knows 
better  than  I  do  the 
work  involved  in  carry- 
ing water  to  several 
hundred  hens;  it  has 
been  only  during  the  last 
few  years  that  we  have 
water    in    the  chicken 


yards.  Any  farm  can  have  this  convenience,  whether 
there  is  other  water  works  or  not.  A  tub  at  the  kitchen 
well,  with  a  plug  in  the  bottom  to  which  is  fastened  a 
half-inch  pipe  extending  to  the  chicken  yard  will  save 
the  farm  women  an  immense  amount  of  labor.  The  cost 
is  little  and  the  chickens  have  a  constant  supply  of  water, 
which  is  essential  to  profitable  egg  production. 

Spring  is  the  natural  time  for  a  hen  to  lay,  and  she 
is  almost  certain  to  lay  a  few  eggs  with  little  or  no  care  at 
all.  She  will  lay  many  more  eggs  if  she  is  provided  with 
an  abundance  of  feed.  I  know  of  many  farmers  who  do 
not  give  any  thought  at  all  to  the  feeding  question  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  Through  the  winter  months  they 
are  apt  to  pet  and  coax  their  hens  to  lay,  but  unless  con- 
ditions are  just  right  they  will  not  get  many  eggs.  In  the 
spring,  when  conditions  are  right,  they  seem  to  forget  that 
conditions  without  feed  will  not  produce  eggs.  If  the  farmers 
would  provide  feed  enough  throughout  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall  for  their  hens  to  lay  a  maximum  amount  of  eggs  they 
could  afford  to  pension  hens  in  the    {Continued  on  page  34) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

No  wonder  the  average  production  per  hen  is  around 
70  eggs  per  year  instead  of  twice  that  many.    The  pullets 

do  their  share,  but  the 

T  ff  the  Pullet';  T  av  Them  ^""^ 
i^et  me  rUlietS  l^ay  l  nem  ^^at  pull  down  the  av- 
erage. The  farmer 
keeps  too  many  old  biddies  around.  The  old  hen  lays 
about  a  dozen  eggs  and  then  takes  a  vacation,  still  eating 
heartily,  however,  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Unless  one  is  raising  breeding  stock  and  puts  a  spe- 
cial high  value  on  particular  eggs  because  of  their  pedi- 
gree, he  cannot  afford  to  feed  a  hen  past  her  third  summer 
for  the  eggs  she  will  produce.  The  hen  will  sell  for  a 
dollar  or  more  on  the  market;  she  is  usually  fat.  If  sold 
at  the  proper  time  that  dollar  is  pure  velvet,  because  she 
has  paid  her  expenses  by  the  eggs  produced  through  pul- 
lethood.  The  hen  beyond  two  years  of  age  is  a  sponger; 
she'll  cheat  you  out  of  your  board  bill  sure.  Last  spring's 
pullets  lay  right  along  through  the  high-priced  winter  sea- 
son and  only  stop  at  ths  broody  season.  Break  her  up  at 
once  and  she  will  lose  only  about  10  days.  And  as  soon 
as  she  gets  in  the  old  hen  stage  send  her  to  market  to 
make  way  for  the  younger  generation  a.gain.  She  has  paid 
and  paid  handsomely;  do  not  let  her  eat  up  all  the  profit 
and  put  you  in  the  hole  after  her  period  of  usefulness  is 
past. 

Sell  the  old  hen  and'let  her  daughter  lay  your  eggs. 

The  pullet  is  a  poor  mother,  of  course.  Her  business 
is  laying  eggs  and  not  hatching  them.  Thus  it  is  that 
keeping  pullets  and  using  the  incubatoj-  for  hatching  more 
chicks  forms  the  happiest  possible  combination.  Pullet  & 
Incubator  make  a  paying  firm  for  any  farmer  to  do  busi- 
ness with. 

The  incubator  is  the  ideal  step-mother. 


The  first  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  be 
reported  since  the  middle  of  December  has  just  been 

reported    in  Christian 

Eradicate  Animal  Disease   fra":>^'s  knowfihat'^ 

the  only  spot  in  Amer- 
ica where  plague  is  known  to  exist,  and  ere  this  is  read  it 
will  probably  be  stamped  out.  We  may  expect  sporadic 
outbreaks  for  some  time  yet.  But  like  a  man  trying  to 
kill  out  a  hedge,  every  new  shoot  merely  shows  where  to 
dig  deeper  to  get  the  evil  root.  Every  new  outbreak  tells 
the  authorities  where  to  smite  the  hiding  "germ."  Com- 
plete eradication  is  thus  brought  about  in  the  fullness  of 
time.  It  is  still  the  duty  of  every  farmer  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  any  evidence  of  the  disease.  Every  suspicious 
case  should  be  reported  to  the  officials  at  once.  Better  a 
hundred  mistakes  than  that  one  case  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
nc'ticed.  Indeed,  anyone  who  suspicions  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  fails  to  report  it  as  quickly  as  wire  can  carry 
the  news  is  no  less  than  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  his 
fellows. 

Out  of  all  the  affliction  of  quarantine  and  upset  plans 
good  will  come.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  done 
a  great  inspiring  work  and  deserves  every  honest  farmer's 
commendation.    The  world  has  never  seen  such  an  effec- 


tive job  of  disease  eradication,  despite  the  howling  of  a 
few  whom  selfishness  or  ill-timed  grudge  prevented  from 
thinking  straight. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  foot-and-mouth  control,  leads 
one  to  ask:  Why  not  treat  hog  cholera  likewise?  And 
tuberculosis?  And  other  animal  diseases?  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  here  is  the  most  profound  lesson  of  all.  Hog 
cholera  can  be  eradicated.  As  soon  as  farmers  in  general 
come  fully  to  appreciate  the  power  of  anti-cholera  serum 
as  a  weapon,  it  will  be  eradicated.  Bovine  tuberculosis 
has  been  banished  entirely  from  herds  formerly  rotten 
with  it.  If  a  farm  can  eradicate  it,  so  can  a  county,  and  a 
state,  and  a  nation.  Why  stand  the  tax  of  the  drain  of  ani- 
mal disease  when  it  can  be  prevented? 

Hit-and-miss  farmers  usually  miss. 


Second  to  None 


When  the  egg-laying  contests  were  first  started  the 
frequent  victories  of  Tom  Barron's  and  Ed  Cam's  hens 
A  •  D        J  were  rather  disconcert- 

American  Breeders      ing  to  a  man  fuii  of 

pride  as  to  what  the 
American  poultry 
breeder  could  do.  The  trap-nest  showed  that  England 
had  it  on  us  so  far  as  producing  the  egg-layers  were  con- 
cerned. But  that  was  five  years  ago.  Barron  was  pre- 
pared to  win  his  triumphs.  Seemingly  the  American 
fancier  had  not  thought  about  breeding  for  eggs.  Barron 
produced  the  winners,  but  he  also  woke  up  the  American 
breeder.  We  set  to  work  to  breed  America,n  hens  to 
beat  the  English-bred  ones  in  egg-production.  Result: 
In  four  recent  contests  Barron  has  been  beaten  four 
times.  The  best  half-dozen  egg-layers  in  the  world  are 
strictly  American-bred  hens;  they  are  Lady  Eglantine, 
with  her  314  eggs  in  a  year;  a  Rhode  Island  Red  (Dr. 
Sanborn's),  with  her  309,  and  the  four  hens  from  the 
Oregon  Experiment  Station  averaging  over  300  eggs  per 
year. 

When  you  challenge  an  American  on  short  notice 
watch  out  for  results,  particularly  breeding  high-laying 
hens  or  in  master-farming  of  any  sort. 

.'\  fool  and  his  health  are  soon  parted. 

Those  who  go  about  doing  good,  particularly  in  the 
enrichment  and  improvement  of  country  life,  should  give 
.  .        f      T«  •  faithful  consideration 

A  suggestion  tor  rair  to  the  pageant,  espe- 

ManagerS  ^ially     to     the  local 

°  pageant,  in  which,  for 

instance,  country  folk  would  act  out  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  region  in  which  they  live.  In  fostering  a 
healthful  community  spirit  the  production  of  such  pageants 
by  farm  people  would  do  more  than  any  other  agency  we 
can  think  of.  It  would  bind  the  people  together  in  sympa- 
thy; it  would  give  them  increased  pride  in  their  neighbor- 
hood; it  would  be  a  helpful,  educational  diversion.  Its 
possibilities  are  well-nigh  boundless. 

This  leads  us  to  a  suggestion  to  fair  managers,  big  and 
little,  in  every  state:  Let  the  farm  community  produce  a 
pageant  in  early  summer,  depicting  local  history.  From 
these  let  the  best  players  be  chosen  to  represent  the  com- 
munity in  the  county  pageant  to  be  held  at  the  county 
fair  and  which  shall  tell  the  graphic  story  of  the  county's 
history.  From  the  county  pageants  over  the  state  let  the 
best  representatives  be  chosen  to  play  in  the  state  pageant, 
a  grand  spectacle  to  be  staged  at  the  state  fair  and  depict- 
ing the  agricultural  history  of  the  state. 

Such  a  scheme  would  take  work,  brains  and  leader- 
ship. But  agricultural  America  can  furnish  all,  abundantly. 
It  would  be  worth  all  it  cost  and  more.  Think  about  the 
far-reaching  influence  of  making  every  community  a  little 
Oberammergau. 

What  say  you? 

No  matter  what  happens,  the  farmer  who  whistles  at  liis  work, 
in  season  and  out,  usually  has  plenty  of  credit  at  the  bank. 

The  silo  and  the  cattle  man  have  entered  into  an  in- 
dissoluble partnership.  Wherever  cattle  are  kept  most 
rT-ii       oM  J  profitably  on  a  cornbelt 

1  he  bllO  and  farm  there  you'll  find  a 

thf'  Patf-lf^man  ^'^o-  Silage  is  the  ideal 

me  V^aiCiemdn  roughage  for  cows.  To 

the  dairy  cow  succulence  is  all-important.  _  Silage  fur- 
nishes this  quality  as  no  other  feed  can;  it  cools  the 
digestive  system  and  keeps  it  in  prime  order,  being 
slightly  laxative.  It  whets  the  appetite.  It  promotes 
the  milk  flow  as  nothing  else  will.  The  benefit  of  feed- 
ing silage  may  be  directly  measured  in  the  milk  pail. 
Silage  does  not  taint  the  milk  as  some  have  claimed.  It 
has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  is  the  silage 
which  is  carelessly  dropped  into  the  milk  bucket  and  not 
that  which  goes  through  the  cow  that  causes  the  milk  to 
taste.  A  1,000-pound  dairy  cow  will  handle  40  pounds  of 
silage  a  day  with  surprising  results.  It  has  come  to  pass 
that  one  might  almost  as  well  try  to  run  a  dairy  without 
cows  as  without  a  silo. 
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When  it  comes  to  beef  cattle  the  silo  has  revolu- 
tionized the  industry.  By  feeding  silage  the  farmer  may 
make  beef  with  profit;  without  silage  the  process  is  doubt- 
ful. For  maintenance  of  the  beef  herd  or  for  fattening,  to 
sell  on  an  early  market,  silage  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  roughage  obtainable. 


You  cannot  afford  to  let  good  hens  do  the  work  of  a  wooden 
machine.   

Amidst  all  the  hullabaloo  about  preparedness  and 
peace  the  agricultural  college  slipped  quietly  to  the  front 
.      .     ,        1         n  with  the  announcement 

Agricultural  Colleges        that  last  year  the  land- 
Furnish  Army  Officers        g^ant  institutions  grad- 
•'  uated   5,000  men  who 

had  had  from  2  to  4  years  of  military  training — young  farm 
boys  prepared  to  become  efificienct  anmy  officers  whenever 
needed  in  their  country's  defense.  These  young  men  are 
prepared  to  handle  ofiicerships  as  high  in  rank  as  second 
lieutenant  with  a  little  brushing  up,  and  many  of  them 
would  of  course  go  straight  through  to  highest  rank.  It 
looks  like  Congress  could  do  worse  than  to  vote  additional 
subsidy  to  the  state  universities,  since  they  turn  out  more 
potential  army  officers  every  year  than  the  army  and  West 
Point  combined.  In  all  the  land  grant  colleges'  military 
training  is  required. 

Whatever  farmers  think  of  preparedness  they  are 
proud  of  their  boys  who  have  unostentatiously  assumed 
leadership  without  using  the  snare-drums. 

If  there's  anything  that  has  a  right  to  be  stuck  up  around  the 
farm  it's  the  silo.   ^ 

After  all,  it  takes  the  farmer  to  show  'em  how  to  run 
an  automobile.    If  you  don't  believe  it,  ask  Prof.  Leavell. 

,      _>  >     A  -^"d  then  go  into  any 

1  he  I'armer  S  Auto  country  town   on  any 

Goes  All  the  Time  Saturday     night  this 

wmter.  The  hitchmg 
posts  are  still  in  use,  but  what  will  strike  you  most  forcibly 
is  the  large  number  of  farmers'  automobiles  standing  by 
the  curb  or  whizzing  gaily  about  between  the  grocery  and 
the  implement  dealer's,  or  the  barber  shop  and  the 
"movies."  They  are  dandy-looking  cars,  too,  because 
nothing  is  too  good  for  the  folks  in  the  country  this  year, 
and  especially  since  the  motor  car  is  something  the  whole 
family  can  enjoy. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  traffic  on  country  roads 
knows  that  the  farmer  is  running  his  auto  all  winter  now. 
He  knows  how  to  keep  his  radiator  from  freezing  and  his 
tires  from  skidding.  The  city  man  may  store  his  car  for 
the  winter,  but  the  farmer  runs  his.  Distances  are  longer 
in  the  country  and  the  farm  family  can  not  afford  to  put 
up  the  auto  just  because  it's  winter. 

If  you  must  sit  on  the  fence,  pick  out  a  sharp  rail.  Or,  if  strictly 
modern,  use  barb  wire  an  1  maybe  you'd  rather  work  than  take  time  to  sit. 

The  American  farmer  asks  for  no  special  privileges 
or  class  legislation  designed  for  his  benefit.    He  resents 

Anpi  /  the  insinuation  against 

1  nOUgnt  tor  his  independence.  He 

T  *>rpiclit-/^rc  wants   no   law  aiming 

^CglbldtOrb  to  do  things  for  him 

that  he  ought  to  do  for  himself.  He  resents  subsidy,  but 
wants  his  due.  He  scorns  handicap,  but  demands  an 
honest  deal. 

Every  time  the  Panama  Canal  takes  another  slide  it  beats  the 
diplomats  down  at  Washington  all  hollow  in  bringing  the  Americas 
closer  together. 

The  average  American  farmer  should  not  neglect  such 
an  important  business  matter  as  life  insurance.  He  is  not 
rpi       J  1  doing    the    right  and 

1  nC  inSUrCQ  proper  thing  by  his  wife 

and  family  unless  he 
provides     them  with 
readily  available  resources  in  case  of  his  death. 

Life  insurance  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  the 
country.  Farmers  do  not  live  forever.  We  have  seen  too 
many  a  sad  case  where  the  farmer  was  stricken  and  his 
widow  and  orphans  were  sold  out  and  left  to  a  precarious 
existence.  A  businesslike  view  of  the  future,  and  the  set- 
ting aside  of  a  relatively  small  sum  each  year  for  pre- 
miums would  have  given  them  something  to  live  on,  a 
competence  on  which  to  face  the  world,  a  fund  to  buy  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  children. 

Life  insurance  in  reputable  companies  is  sound  busi- 
ness and  the  payment  of  premiums  is  the  same  as  putting 
so  much  money  in  the  savings  bank.  It  is  there  subject  to 
your  call.  The  average  farmer  should  meet  his  premiums 
even  more  easily  than  other  business  men,  because  the 
farmer  usually  receives  his  annual  income  in  a  lump  sum, 
when  he  sells  his  crops  or  live  stock.  If  he  has  his  pre- 
miums fall  due  at  that  time  their  payment  is  no  hardship. 

In  relation  to  the  farmer's  benefit  from  life  insurance 
this  is  the  place  to  note  that  Americaa  life  insurance  com- 


Farmer 


panics  at  this  very  time  have  over  $655,000,000  of  their 
funds  invested  in  farm  loans.  When  the  farmer  pays  his 
premiums  he  may  be  glad  of  the  fact  that  his  money  vvill 
most  probably  be  used  to  improve  the  country  of  which 
he  is  a  part. 

We  know  of  no  more  laudable  resolution  than  one 
to  take  out  enough  life  insurance  to  enable  one  to  walk 
the  fields  with  a  clear  conscience  that  he  has  done  his 
whole  duty  by  his  loved  ones. 


Radium  is  only  $36,000  a  grain  now,  which  is  a  big  slump  from 
the  former  quotation  of  $120,000.  There,  now,  you  high-cost-ot-living- 
ers,  that  ought  to  settle  you  for  a  while! 


He  is  a  foolish  builder  who  doesn't  start  with  a  solid 
foundation.    The  parable  of  the  man  who  built  his  house 

B'l  !•  .1  on  the  sand  is  true  in 

Uliaing  me  all  stages  of  human  en- 

Q_^i|  deavor.    The  enduring 

things  are  built  on  solid 
rock — which  means  correct  principle  and  sound  practice. 

The  soil  is  the  foundation  of  the  farm.  It  is  greater 
folly  to  spend  one's  life  in  building  a  farmstead  without  a 
splendid  soil  foundation  beneath  it  than  it  is  to  build  .a 
house  on  a  foundation  of  reeds.  Whatever  the  system  of 
agriculture  a  rich  soil  is  essential  to  success. 

How  wonderful  it  is  that  we  can  literally  build  soils — 
make  rich  land  out  of  poor,  productive  spaces  out  of  wasje 
places.  The  first  prerequisite  is  a  passion  to  do  it,  a  deter- 
mination to  have  a  fruitful  farm  in  every  acre.  Then  by 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  barn  manures,  or  lime- 
stone and  plowed-under  legumes,  with  good  drainage  and 
careful  tillage,  one  can  approach  the  goal  he  strives  for. 
A  man  who  improves  a  soil  does  a  constructive  work  that 
should  make  him  proudest  among  sons  of  men.  He  has 
left  a  corner  of  the  earth  better  than  he  found  it!  He  has 
brought  a  desert  place  to  blossom  as  a  rose.  He  has  made 
two  blades  of  glass  grow  where  there  was  but  one  before. 
Indeed  the  sculptor  who  takes  a  mute  gray  block  of  stone 
and  chisels  and  cuts  and  sculpts  for  years  to  turn  it  into  a 
poem  of  beauty  worthy  of  standing  in  an  honor-place  for 
men  to  admire  always,  does  no  more  wonderful  job  than 
the  farmer  who  builds  his  soil. 


If  hens  would  crow  about  their  work  as  much  in  proportion  Jo 
results  obtained  as  the  roosters  do,  this  world  would  be  too  much  of 
a  bedlam  for  us  to  care  anything  about  living  in  it. 


Everyone  knows  that  the  country  is  the  best  place 
on  earth  in  which  to  raise  babies.  But  perhaps  everyone 
TXTU  a.       D^U*  does   not   know  why. 

Why  Country  Babies  According  to  Luther 
Clf^t  T\^P'rf»  Burbank    hardly  any 

VJCL  X  IICIC  other  place  could  fur- 

nish the  necessary  prerequisites  to  baby-rearing.  He 
says:  "Every  child  should  have  mud  pies,  grasshoppers, 
water-bugs,  tadpoles,  frogs,  mud  turtles,  elderberries, 
wild  strawberries,  acorns,  chestnuts,  trees  to  climb,  brooks 
to  wade  in,  water  lilies,  woodchucks,  bats,  bees,  butter- 
flies, various  animals  to  pet,  hay  fields,  pine  cones,  rocks 
to  roll,  sand,  snakes,  huckleberries  and  hornets.  Any 
child  who  has  been  deprived  of  these  has  been  deprived 
of  the  best  part  of  its  education.  By  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  these,  children  come  into  the  most  inti- 
mate harmony  with  nature,  whose  lessons  are,  of  course, 
natural  and  welcome." 

And  still  he  forgot  to  mention  the  cow  or  goat.  But 
perhaps  these  are  not  those  kind  of  babies;  if  so,  so  much 
the  better. 


We're  sorry,  but  there  are  a  few  county  agents  who  exhaust  most 
of  their  energies  in  blowing  their  own  horns.  The  others  haven't  any 
horns.  The  farmers  they  have  helped  do  all  the  blowing  they  need 
to  keep  in  the  public  eye. 

The  open  country  is  the  bulwark  of  the  prohibition 
movement.  A  map  showing  the  wet  and  dry  areas  of  the 
T7T      •  .1  land  brings  out  forci- 

liliminating  the  bly  the  fact  that  the 

Saloonkeeper  dHnk^and\ll  its  attend^ 

ant  evils.  However,  there  are  sections  in  which  some  still 
get  drunk  on  every  trip  to  town. 

For  any  married  farmer  who  cannot  get  along  without 
drink,  the  following  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  free- 
dom from  bondage  to  saloons: 

Start  a  saloon  in  your  own  home.  Be  the  only  cus- 
tomer. You'll  have  no  license  to  pay.  Go  to  your  wife 
and  give  her  $2  to  buy  a  gallon  of  whiskey.  Remember 
there  are  69  drinks  in  a  gallon.  Buy  your  drinks  from  no 
one  but  your  wife,  and  by  the  time  the  first  gallon  is  gone 
she  will  have  $8  to  put  into  the  bank  and  two  dollars  to 
start  in  the  saloon  business  again.  Should  you  live  10 
years  and  continue  to  buy  booze  from  your  wife,  and  then 
die  with  snakes  in  your  boots,  she  will  have  enough  money 
to  bury  you  decently,  educate  your  children,  buy  a  house 
and  lot,  marry  a  decent  man,  and  quit  thinking  about  yon 
entirely. 


Just  One  ^ 
Gallon  I 
of  Oil  (g 
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X-Ray  completely 
hatches  on  one 

gallonof  oil— just 
one  fiUing.  Fill  the 
X-Ray  tank  with  one 
gallon.light  the  lamp 
and  you  are  througrh  .    ^  . 

filling  lamps.  No  cold  corners,  no  overneated 
Bides— X-Eay  automatic  trip  regulates  the  flame. 

X-Ray  Incubators 
and  Brooders 

Lamp  19  directly  nndemeath — heat  carried  by 
X-Ray  Duplex  Heater  to  all  cornera.  Perfect 
hatches,  vigorous  chicks  the  result.  X-Ray  per- 
fectly level  eegtray.  X-Ray  auto- 
matic trip  (heat  regulator)  and 
X-Ray  hinged  glass  paneled  top 
are  a  few  of  the  X-Ray  Fifteen 
Special  Features. 

Express  Prepaid 

We  prepay  express  to  practically 
^ali  points— don't  be  delayed  by 
slow  freight,   ^ee  book  No. 

27  of  inestimable  value 
to  poultry  raisers  —  tells  all 
about  X-Kay  Incubators  and 
brooders.   Send  for  it. 

Tbe  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 
DepL  27  Dei  HoiBo*  Iowa 


A  Hens  Nest 
Is  Round 


Nature  teaches  the  hen  to  . 
make  her  nest  without  comers. 
The  Radio-Round  Incubator 

is  round  like  -jf 
the  hen'8^ 


nest— no  cor- 
ners to  ifet  cold.  No  far- 
away points  to  heat.  This 
and  two  other  bin  features, 

RADIO-ROUND 

Heatsr  and  Molstur*  Syatam 

work  together  to  supply 
mild,  moist,  even  heat 
like  the  hen's  heat. 
Powerful  Triple  He«ter  la  rtjht 
In  center,  with  lamp  beneath. 
Moisture  System  ia  built-in. 
O.NE  G/VLLON  OIL,  one  BUin« 
to  hatch.  Only  three  minute* 
cr>rc  daily.  Freltht  prepaid. 
Vr  rite  for  Book  No.  -M 

RADIO-ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO, 

Drawor  '^£>     W»rn«,  N*br. 


BioHatches 

Vi^orousChicks 


Best  materials-latest  improvements.  Genuine 
California  Redwood-Hundreds  of  dead  air  cells 

protect  cBKn  atrainat  fuddeii  chnniicii.  Uoiiblu  Oiac  Rom-I 
lator-- Copper  Uot  Water  Ueatc-r-Uecp  Nursery  .- Double  1 

.^.SS  LOWEST  PRICE  VET  YT^p.-f^^?. 
»f       155  ECC  INCUBATOR  S>' 

Frclffht  raid  enst  of  Rockloe.    Incubator  muu.  BATValn. 
andfiroodLr  bi.Ui  $:i.6S.     M.  ncy  b.ick  wuh 
Sperccnt  inl.rcKtif  n.itaaclnimed.  Order 
now,  or  B<  nd  for  LpiK  fi  ce  poultry  book  aod  t 
new  combination  offer. 

PROGRESSIVE  INCUBATOR  CO,„  , 
BOX  242  Racine,  Wl».  | 


PEARL  GRIT 


Not  an  Expense,  a 
Money  Maker 

-Jepays  its  cost  over  and  over  In  bigger, 
healthier,  better  laying  fowls.  tJrlt 
that  is  more  than  grit.  Aids  dieestion, 
gives  appetite,  supplies  egg  shell,  bone 
andfeather  material.  Send  for  booklet, 
THE  OHIO  M.\RBLE  COMPANY 
■iZ  B,  Cleveland  St.,  Plaua,  Ohio 


CetsThe  (hicks 


y Producing  large  hatehea  of  strong,  llvelyl 

r'chlcks,  able  to  live  through  the  uncertain  ' 

period  of  the  first  fewweeks  and  develop  mtol 
vigorous  fowls  it  pays  to  feed  and  raise.  Many! 
■  farm  folks  tell  us  that  the  Queen  is  exceptional  1 
I  respect.   A  perfect  Regulator  and  the  proper  1 
.oisture  required  are  two  of  the  advantages  of  ■ 
j^ueen.    Not  a  cheap  incubator. but  cheap  in  the  Ionic  run./ 
'QUKEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  I  23  Bryu  Ave,  Lincoln,  N«tr. ' 


AX  egg-laying  contest  could  not  be 
successfully  conducted  without  the 
use  of  the  trap  nest  The  trap  nest 
is  the  Babcock  test  of  the  egg-laying  con- 
test. 

The  egg-laying  contest  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  this,  too,  in  the 
most  depressing  times  the  poultry  keeper 
has  ever  experienced.  The  first  one  was 
held  at  Hawksbury  Agricuhural  College, 
near  Richmond,  Australia,  11  years  ago. 

We  think  of  these  people  as  being  far 
behind  us,  but  their  able  methods  of  in- 
tensive poultry  culture  are  at  least  11 
years  ahead  of  ours.  Since  that  time  egg- 
laying  contests  have  sprung  up  all  over 
.\ustralia,  in  England,  in  Xew  Zealand, 
in  Canada,  and  today  we  are  getting  as- 
tonishing results  from  them  in  this  coun- 
try. 

How  long  has  it  been  smce  the  question 
of  increased  egg  production  presented  it- 
self to  you?  The  standard  bred  fowl  in 
form,  carriage  and  plumage  is  the  prod- 
uct of  exhibition  requirements  without  re- 
gard to  egg  production.  The  breeding  of 
exhibition  specimens  is  a  science  and  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  study.  The  breed- 
ing of  poultry  for  increased  egg  produc- 
tion is  no  less  a  science.  Educationally, 
the  egg-laying  contest  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  utility  breeders  as  the  show- 
room does  to  the  exhibition  specimens. 
The  contest,  in  producing  single  speci- 
mens, has  accomplished  as  much  in  4 
years  as  the  show  room  has  in  50  years. 

In  the  first  egg-laying  contest,  held  at 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  a  White  Plymouth 
Rock  hen,  Lady  Show  You,  produced  a 
record  of  281  eggs  in  one  year.  She  sold 
for  $800.  In  the  second  contest  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  a  White  W  yandotte  made  a  record 
of  283  eggs.  In  the  third  year  a  Colum- 
bian Plvmouth  Rock  was  found  with  a 
record  of  2S6  eggs  in  one  year.  At  Auk- 
land,  New  Zealand,  a  pen  of  6  White  Leg- 
horns made  the  remarkable  average  of  283 
eggs  each  in  305  days.  In  one  of  the 
Australian  contests  a  pen  of  6  Langshans 
made  the  high  average  of  264  eggs  each 
in  one  year.  Scores  of  similar  records 
have  been  made  until  we  come  to  our  own 
Lady  Eglantine,  heralded  throughout 
the  country  as  the  $100,000  hen,  the 
world's  champion  layer,  with  a  record 
of  214  eggs  in  365  days,  . 

These  birds,  in  singles  and  m  pens, 
have  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  They  are 
all  with  hundreds  of  others  we  might 
mention,  the  product  of  the  egg-laying 
contest,  without  which  they  might  have 
graced  the  table  of  some  breeder  who  did 
not  use  trap  nests. 

Had  the  egg-laying  contest  stopped 
here  it  would  have  accomplished  one  ot 
the  greatest  successes  the  poultry  indus- 
try has  ever  known.  But  not  so,  ihe 
egg-laying  contests  have  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry Before  the  advent  of  the  egg- 
laying  contest,  poultry  was  bred  largely 
in  a  haphazard  way  so  far  as  egg  produc- 
tion was  concerned.  But  today  breeders 
have  adopted  better  methods,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  trap  nest  they  are  able  to  know 
definitely  the  pedigree  of  the  birds  they 
raise  By  "knowing  this  you  can  select 
and  breed  both  males  and  females  from 
the  hens  making  these  high  scores.  It 
you  enter  a  pen  in  the  contest,  yoti  are 
permitted  to  have  your  eggs  sent  direct 
to  you  from  your  pen  for  hatching  pur- 
poses This  gives  you  a  foundation  to 
breed  from  which  could  not  be  secured 
in  any  other  way,  and  places  you  in  a 
position  to  oflfer  for  sale  pedigreed  stock. 
Thus  the  egg-laying  contest  is  sending 


out  a  chain  letter,  so  to  speak,  the  result 
of  which  is  a  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  bred-to-lay  stock,  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  of  all  varieties. 


L.\Dr  EGt.\XTINE 
The  World'M  Champion  Hen,  bred  and 
owned  by  Temple  Smith,  of  Eglantine 
Farms,  Greensboro,  Mti,  This  hen  broke 
the  world's  record  tor  egg  production  by 
laying  314  eggs  In  one  year.  She  is  the 
result  ot  mating  crosses  of  Rancocos  and 
Newton  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
brought  to  purity  and  high  egg  production 
by  following  Mendel's  laws  ot  heredity 
to  Tom  Barron  White  Leghorn  males. 
Only  cocks  from  hens  which  produce  more 
than  200  eggs  per  year  are  used  at  Eglan- 
tine Farms.  Lady  Eglantine  is  Insured  for 
$100,000. 


The  monthly  reports  sent  out  by  tli 
contest  are  a  great  incentive  to  increast 
interest  in  poultry  culture.  They  ar^ 
highly  instructive  and  interesting.  Giving 
a  full  and  complete  account  of  the  con- 
tests each  month,  the  different  experi- 
ments tried  out  by  the  station  and  nilm- 
hers  of  different  rations  made  up  to  off 
set  the  high  prices  of  poultry  feeds. 

The  egg-laying  contest  points  out  tl 
non-producers,  thereby  reducing  feed  bill 
It  has  increased  the  fertility  of  your  egi. 
and  the  vitality  of  your  chickens,  as  onl> 
vigorous  hens  are  good  producers. 

It  has  increased  your  egg  yield  and  en 
hanced  the  value  of  your  flock.    It  nov. 
offers   you,   free   of  charge,   the  mo 
unique  way  of  disposing  of  your  war 
that  has  ever  been  devised. 

Next  to  our  feed  bills  comes  the  cost 
of  advertising,  and  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances the  advertising  far  exceeds  an\ 
other  expense  the  poultry  man  has. 

In  these  monthly  reports  the  name  and 
address  of  each  contestant,  together  with 
the  record  of  his  pen,  are  given. 

These  reports  are  given  oilt  to  ever> 
poultry  publication,   farm  journals  an 
daily  newspapers  throughout  the  Unitt 
States  and  many   foreign  countries. 

You  can  see  at  a  glance  that  your  ad 
vertisement  is  read,  not  by  thousands,  bn 
by  millions  of  prospective  customers. 

You  think  nothing  of  paying  a  doll 
for  a  classified  ad  in  some  good  poultr 
journal.    Suppose  you  were  to  insert  thi 
same  advertisement  in  the  same  pubhca 
tions  that  the  egg-laying  contest  offer 
you,  what  would  be  the  cost?    All  tt 
chickens  yoU  could  raise  during  yo' 
natural  life  would  not  pay  the  bill,  an 
still  you  hesitate  and  finally  decide  to  stay 
out,  when  all  the  benefits  fnentioned  above, 
together  with  this  world-wide  advertising 
is  offered  to  you  at  a  total  cost  of  onl) 
$20.00,  ,         ,    .  ^ 

A  great  many  breeders  make  a  mistaKf 
in  not  getting  the  benefits  which  are  justly 
theirs  from  this  advertising  feature,  , 

They  refuse  to  have  their  name  and, 
address  appear  with  their  pen,  hence  un^ 
less  a  customer  is  sufficiently  interested 
to  write  in  to  the  contest  officials  and 
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f       Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


secure  their  name,  they  are  not  known  to 
the  outside  world,  and  had  just  as  well 
kept  their  pen  at  home  so  far  as  deriving 
any  benefits  from  this  extensive  adver- 
tising feature. 

The  only  reason  they  do  not  have  their 
names  appear  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  their  birds  to  make  a  cred- 
itable record. 

If  you  will  get  before  the  poultry  public 
the  idea  that  you  are  starting  the  foun- 
dation for  bred-to-lay  stock  the  failure 
of  some  of  your  birds  to  make  a  good 
record  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  egg-laying  con- 
test in  Missouri,  interest  in  that  State  has 
increased  four-fold,  that  is,  four  times  as 
many  applications  for  entrance  in  the  fifth 
egg-laying  contest  were  received  than  for 
the  first.  Statistics  also  show  that  their 
average  egg  production  per  hen  has  been 
materially  increased. 

What  is  true  of  the  Missouri  contest 
we  believe  is  also  true  of  the  others. 
Missouri,  leading  all  other  states  in  the 
production  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, was  quick  to  grasp  the  contest  idea 
and  today  is  enjoying  benefits  that  could 
not  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 

Last  year  she  had  to  put  on  an  extra 
contest  for  Missouri  breeders  only.  Think 
for  a  moment  what  this  will  mean  to  the 
poultry  interests  of  this  already  over- 
grown poultry  state.  Not  only  will  their 
profits  from  egg  production  be  greatly 
increased,  but  the  value  of  their  flocks 
will  be  more  than  double. 

If  all  this  labor,  these  records  and  tnese 
statistics  were  for  the  immediate  results 
we  get  out  of  it,  we  might  then  afford  to 
sit  still  and  wait,  but  the  contest  states 
are  building  for  themselves  a  foundation 
for  utility  poultry  that  will  be  a  blessing 
to  all  future  generations. 

Today  my  own  big  poultry  producing 
State  of  Kentucky  has  only  one  pen  en- 
tered in  the  National  Egg-  Laying  Con- 
test. 

Are  we  to  depend  upon  this  little  one- 
horse  breeder  to  supply  our  demand  for 
pedigreed  poultry?  Which  do  you  think 
would  be  the  better  plan,  to  start  a  little 
plant  of  our  own  and  produce  bred-to- 
lay  stock  ourselves  or  import  it  from  some 
other  progressive  fellow  at  prohibitive 
prices? 

This  is  a  question  for  us  to  decide  and 
I_  realize  we  cannot  be  long  about  it, 
either,  because  it  is  being  talked  about 
and  read  about  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  neither  a  fad  nor  a  fancy, 
but  a  profit-earning  proposition. 

If  you  have  faith  in  yourself  and  in 
your  birds,  if  you  are  interested  in  selec- 
tion and  breeding  for  egg  production,  if 
you  want  to  assist  in  promoting  the  utility 
as  well  as  the  fancy  side  of  the  poultry 
business,  if  you  want  to  be  advertised 
around  the  world  as  one  of  the  leading 
breeders  of  your  variety,  the  Egg-Laying 
Contest  is  your  opportunity. 

»J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J» 

CHICK  FEEDING 

One  of  the  best  feeds  for  little  chicks 
is  dry  bread  or  cracker  crumbs  moist- 
ened with  water  or  sour  milk.  Rolled 
oats  are  also  good,  but  their  continued 
use  is  not  advised.  Brooder  chicks 
have  to  be  taught  some  things  that 
those  reared  in  the  natural  way  learn 
from  their  mothers.  Eating  is  one  of 
these.  The  first  food  given  them 
should  be  light  in  color  so  as  to  be 
easily  seen.  Hard  boiled  eggs  mixed 
with  cracker  or  bread  crumbs  are  valu- 
able first  feeds. 

♦J«More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J» 

TELtS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  3712 
Keefer  building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving 
away  free  a  valuable  book  entitled.  "White 
uiarrhea  and  How  to  Cure  It."  This  book 
contains  scientific  facts  on  white  diarrhea 
.j?!  '°   prepare   a   simple  home 

°°"i.\'on  that  cures  this  terrible  disease  over 
nient  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent  of 
Ztn,  ."atch.  All  poultry  raisers  should 
S!^^'^,'^  Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these 

valuable  FREE  books. — Advertisement. 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only  $10  we  guarantee  to 

deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid  (East  of  Rockies),  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning 
machines  fully  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not  own  an  IRONCLAD  — the  incubator 
r^y/iTrr         ■ '       .   j  , .  0\3.t  has  for  two  years  in  succession  won  the 

greatest  hatching  contest  ever  held?  In  the 
last  contest  conducted  by  Missouri  Valley 
Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  2,000 
Machines  were  entered  including  practically 
every  make,  style  and  price.  With  140-egg 
Ironclad  — the  same  machine  we  offer  with 
Brooder  freight  paid,  for  only  $10,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Merrick,  Lockney,  Texas,  hatched  148  chicks 
from  148  eggs  in  the  last  contest. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 


not  covered 
with  cheap  tin 
or  other  thin 
metal  and  paint- 
ed like  some  do  to  cover  up 
poor  quality  of  material. 
Ironclads  are  shipped  in  the  Natural 
color— you  can  see  exactly  what  you 
aregetting.  Don't  classthisbig.  all  metal 
covered,  dependable  hatcher  with  cheaply  con- 
structed machines— and  don't  buy  any  incubator  until 
you  know  what  it  is  made  of.  Note  these  Ironclad  specifications:  Genuine  California  Redwood, 
triple  walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering,  galvanized  iron  legs,  large  egg  tray, 
extra  deep  chick  nursery — hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tanks  and  boiler,  self  regulator,  Tycos 
Thermometer,  glass  in  door,  set  up  complete  ready  for  use  and  many  other  special  advantages 
fully  explained  m  Free  Catalog.  Write  for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,     Box  i69       RACINE,  WIS. 


f40 

Chick 
Brooder 


AUTOMOBILES  GIVEN  AWAY 


$750  OVERLAND 
$440  FORD 

You  can  become  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  automobiles,  both  1916 
Models,  withoutone  cent  of  eostj  If 
you  w.int  a  car  send  us  your  name  ask- 
ing all  about  our  wonderful  plan  by 
■which  we  give  automobiles  awayj 

Corn  Belt  Auto  Club 

830  Jefferson  St..  WATIRLOO,  IOWA 


BEHOLD!  THE  12000000^  INCUBATOR! 


18  years  and  $2,000,000  has  been  put  into  building 
and  perfecting  this  1916  Sure  Hatch.  Such  experience 
cannot  go  wrong.  Endorsed  by  schools,  colleges  and  state  ex- 
periment stations. 

Cautious  men  and  careful  women  everywhere  are  investi- 
gating this  superbly  built  machine.  You,  too,  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
look  carefully  into  our  low  price  offer  and  guarantee  before 
buying.  Other  Incubators  may  cost  more,  but  you  can't  get 
more,  for  our  price  is  way  down  to  rock  bottom.  Get  our  offer. 


SURE 


HATCH 


NO  iHARCE  FOR  FIXTUR¥S 


Beside  the  complete  Incubator  and  Nursery  we  give  you  all  fixtures  «ree— Thermo- 
meter, Egg  Tester,  Funnel  for  filling  heating  system.  Spirit  Level  for  leveling  machine 
and  valuable  Instruction  Book— besides  all  these.  Uncle  Sam's  Poultry  Book,  printed 
in  three  colors.  Brim  full  of  practical  information  from  investigations  and  reports  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Tells  all  about  Raising,  Feeding  and  Marketing  Poultry. 
Write  today  for  our  generous  1916  offer.  &  &  &  j 


Here's  More  Money 

Raise  Chickens  with  this  high  percentage 
hatcher.  It's  easy.  A  few  dollars  now  make 
hundreds  later.  Thousands  are  doing  it.  So 
can  you.  We  show  you  how.  Write  today 
for  Our  Big  Free  Book. 


Our  Big  Free  Book 

Contains  valuable  information,  interest- 
ing pictures  and  facts  on  Poultry  Raising 
and  Incubators.  Send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal.  Today's  the  day. 
Write.   Early  batches  pay  best. 


SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  31  ,  Fremont,  Nebr. 
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Red  Comb 

Fine  Chick  Feed 

Develops  Early  Layers 

EARLY  gains  are  quick  gains. 
Quick  gains  are  cheap  gains." 
Leading  poultry  experts  have  shown 
conclusively  that  first  layers  are  the 
heavy  layers — and  the  biggest  payers. 

Now  as  your  chicks  begin  comiag  on,  develop 
them  for  early  layingr. 
Red  Comb  Fine  Chick 
Feed  is  specially  pre- 


pared not  only  to  give 
chicks  a  healthy  start, 
but  to  aid  in  bringing 
them  to  early  malurily. 

'Teeding  Poultry 

Profit"  FREE 

Write  for  this  valu- 
able book,  written 
by  six  of  America's 
leading  poultry  ex- 
perts.   A  postal 
brings  it. 

Edwards  &  Loo  mis  Co. 

Mfrs,  of  Famous 
Line  of  lied  Horn 
Dairy  Feeds 

346L  N.  Dizabeth  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


"Red  Comb 
Means  Health" 


Incubators  and  Brooders 


■■/n  25  World'. 1  Grealeit  Matches 
Belie  Cily  Won  With  Perfect  Hatches" 

402,000  in  use.  Get  the  whole 
wonderful  story  told  by  the  champion- 
ship winners  themselves  in  my  big 

Free  Book,  "Hatching  Facts" 

On  Practical  Poultry  liaiainQ 
With  book  comes  full  description  and  Illus- 
tration of  my  incubator  and  brooder  in  actual 
colors— the  kind  used  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  leading  Agricultural  Colleges — 
My  Ten-Year  Money-Back  Guaranty 

My  Low  Price—   . 

Same  As  Last  Year  fB^vaoBBBMa 


All  facts,  proofs, particu- 
lars—100  photOBraphs  of 
prize-winning  hatches— 
Also  my  $1300.00 
Gold  Offers 
Conditions  eas 
ceive  biggest  pay. 
Learn  now  1 
Belle  City  user 
another  $50,  many  from 
$46down.Writemetoday.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  BoxlO  iRacln«,Wls. 


I/— ^  I  ri 

y  to  re-   If      lOptJly  i.s-d 

I?/.              I  (llUoDlliaMIomo  ^ 

paia  ono   f  I  Test  Offer  1 

r  $156.25;  (  Freight  Frepald  I 

any  from  ■»  * 


BlGHMCHESffi, 


Beginners  batch  Ukeexperts  with 
this  wonderful  Rayo  Incubator— 
and  on  1  gal.  of  oil  and  1  3  ling  of 
tanl^.  That's  because  of  Its  center 
heat,  glass  top.  simplicity  and  15 
other  big  features.  Get  ovir  catalog 
and  moDey-mabing  book— KKEE. 
RAYO  INC.  CO.,  U.  D.Sta.3208,  Omaha.  Neb. 


••TliG  Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping** 

Big  FREE  1916 
Poultry  Guide. 
Describes  Cyphers 
Popular-priced  In-' 
cubators,  3  Styles— 
8sizes,20  yearsleader' 
ship.    Write  today* 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..Dept.  94  .BuHalo.N.T. 
New  York      fiosloD  Cbieago 
Kinin  Cilf   Dallas  Oakland  


Latest  Bookr 


Finest 
pat^es'210  picturr^s 
tiliil  colur  plates.  Tells  how  to  Bucceeii  with 
tii'ultry,  (It  scribea  busy  Poultry  Ptirm  with  53  pure- 
bretl  varieties.  Lowest  prices  on  fowlfl,  eggs,  Iticu- 
^  batora,  epnmters,  etc.    This  great  bonk  only  5  cents. 

'i  Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  51.  Clarinda,  Iowa 


Keeping  Tab  on  the  Poultry 

By  Mrs.  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  Wife  and  Co-worker  of  Prof. 
T.  E.  Qoiseaberry,  Director  of  Missouri  State  Poultry  Experiment  Station 


NO  doubt  ^sop  in  his  wonderful 
fables  kept  poultry  records.  Else 
how  did  he  know  which  goose  laid 
the  golden  egg?  To  be  ignorant  of  the 
things  done  in  the  past  is  to  grope  blindly 
into  the  future.  By  knowing  where  he 
the    successes  and 


Mrs.  T.  E.  Quisen- 
berry 


failures,  it  gives  us 
^^^^  a    foundation    o  n 

Jl^Bk  which  to  build, 

fl^^^^  The  poultryman 

iPvW^p  who  does  not  keep 

'^3r  records  of  his  p'oul- 

^  try  will  fail  sooner 

or  later,  for  in  this 
day  of  keen  compe- 
tition it  is  necessary 
to  weed  out  that 
which  proves  to  be 
a  loss  and  keep  only 
the  profitable.  This 
can  be  done  only 
through  carefully 
kept,  systematic  records.  The  man  who 
sells  eggs,  broilers,  fryers,  capons,  eggs 
for  hatching,  baby  chicks,  and  breeding 
stock  may  be  making  a  good  profit  on  one 
line,  but  losing  on  another,  thus  making 
the  total  profit  smaller  than  it  should  be. 
Carefully  kept  records  show  just  where 
the  profit  is  and  where  the  loss  is,  so  that 
the  time,  effort  and  expense  used  in  the 
department  of  loss  can  be  used  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  department  of  gain, 
thereby  making  the  greatest  profit. 

The  farmer  may  he  making  a  profit  of 
$200  per  year  from  his  flock  of  hens  and 
losing  the  same  amount  from  his  hogs; 
without  records  he  is  apt  to  condemn  both 
and  declare  there  is  no  profit  in  either 
poultry  or  hogs. 

We  may  divide  poultry  records  into 
two  general  classes:  First,  those  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  which  deals  with 
profit  and  loss  on  a  commercial  basis; 
and  second,  records  from  a  breeding 
standpoint,  which  deal  with  the  blood  hues 
of  the  flock. 

Every  farmer's  wife  should  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  the  number  of  eggs  gathered,  num- 
ber and  prices  of  eggs  sold,  number  con- 
sumed at  home,  and  amount  of  feed  pur- 
chased. A  calendar  which  is  large  enough 
for  this  notation  by  the  side  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  day  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient and  practical  methods  of  keep- 
ing these  records.  There  is  usually 
enough  blank  space  in  the  margin  for 
any  special  notation  of  any  kind.  A  book 
where  all  records  of  the  poultry  yard  are 
kept  is  better,  of  course,  but  the  wife 
who  has  all  the  duties  of  the  household 
cannot  always  spare  the  time  to  hunt  the 
hook  to  make  the  notations  each  day.  If 
the  calendar  is  located  near  the  egg  bas- 
ket with  a  pencil  tied  to  a  string,  so  that 
is  always  in  place,  it  is  very  little  trouble 
to  record  each  day's  record.  Then,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  these  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  ledger  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  breeder  who  is  developing  good  egg 
producers  or  fancy  show  birds  needs  rec- 
ords of  an  entirely  different  nature._  In 
order  to  develop  certain  characteristics 
it  is  necessary  not  only  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  sire  and  dam,  but  to  pedigree  the 
chicks  so  that  the  ancestral  line  of  each 
and  every  bird  can  be  traced.  Each  bird 
in  the  breeding  yard  should  be  numbered. 
Then  each  hen  should  be  caught  in  a 
trap  nest  so  that  her  number  can  be  placed 
on  the  egg  when  the  hen  is  released  from 
the  nest.   When  the  egg  is  incubated  each 


chick  should  be  hatched  in  a  cell  to  it- 
self and  the  hen's  number  which  was  on 
the  egg  can  be  placed  on  the  baby  chick's 
chick's  leg  band.  By  using  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  band  each  year,  there  is  no 
danger  of  confusing  the  old  and  the 
young.  In  case  the  numbering  of  the 
bands  is  too  great  a  task  or  if  you 
haven't  the  dies  for  making  the  numbers, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  number  on  the  chick's  band  together 
with  the  numbers  of  sire  and  dam. 

In  keeping  trapnest  records  in  the  past 
4  years  at  the  Missouri  Poultry  Experi- 
ment Station,  385,277  eggs  have  been  re- 
corded. In  my  4  years  of  experience  with 
poultry  contest  records  the  work  has  not 
become  monotonous.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work  at  all  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  grows  from  day  to  day  and 
you  are  as  much  excited  over  the  hens 
that  are  winning  as  you  would  be  at  a 
baseball  game  or  a  horse  race.  There  is 
one  feature  that  is  more  interesting  in  the 
egg  race  than  in  the  other  sports.  You 
never  can  tell  how  it  will  end.  In  the  last 
egg-laying  contest  the  winning  pen  won 
by  an  egg  and  it  took  until  the  last  day 
of  the  contest  to  determine  which  pen 
would  win. 

The  average  poultryman  knows  little 
of  record-keeping.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est needs  of  all  poultry  keepers  to  be  able 
to  tell  whether  or  not  their  poultry  is 
paying  a  profit.  The  farmer  keeps  ac- 
counts or  records  of  his  other  stock,  but 
the  poultry  seems  such  a  Uttle  thing  that 
it  is  often  neglected. 

♦J«More  Fowls  and  Less  PoolIng«J» 

natchin^  the  Farm  Flock 

{Concluded  from  page  s) 

advantages  in  its  favor.  Many  farmers 
are  using  them  today  simply  because  of 
their  convenience.  While  they  are  com- 
parable with  the  large  incubator  in  their 
sphere,  their  efficiency  in  comparison  with 
the  other  brooders  would  give  them  a 
higher  rating. 

Last  of  all,  a  word  in  regard  to  costs. 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  hatch  an  egg 
in  a  250-egg  incubator?  The  fuel  cost 
will  amount  to  about  cent  per  egg  with 
kerosene  oil  at  14  cents  per  gallon.  Add 
to  this  the  cost  of  the  egg  at  2^  cents 
and  we  have  3  cents  for  egg  and  fuel. 
On  the  basis  of  a  75  per  cent  hatch,  each 
chick  would  cost  4  cents,  without  consid- 
ering overhead  expenses  or  labor.  This 
would  add  another  cent.  In  a  mammoth 
machine  the  per  egg  cost  would  be  less, 
but  the  lower  percentage  hatch  makes  the 
chick  cost  about  the  same. 

Consider  the  hen.  Without  a  doubt  she 
hatches  chicks  cheaper  than  any  incubator, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  hen  is 
the  medium  of  egg  production,  and  egg 
production  is  the  basis  of  profits.  When 
a  hen  is  removed  from  the  flock  for  sev- 
eral weeks  during  the  spring,  the  pro- 
ductive period  of  that  hen  is  considerably 
shortened.  Many  people  still  hold  to  the 
old  idea  that  every  broody  hen  should  be 
allowed  to  set.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  broody  hen  should  be  broken  up 
and  induced  to  lay.  The  farmer  who 
keeps  his  hens  laying  from  November  to 
November  is  the  farmer  who  realises  the 
greatest  profits.  Artificial  incubation  and 
heavy  egg  production  have  been  developed 
together.  They  are  the  result  of  years  of 
scientific  efforts  for  increased  efficiency. 
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How  To  Properly  Handle 
Eg^s  for  Hatching 

Arthnr  Bayes 

THE  first  essential  in  any  branch 
of  the  poultry  business  is  the  ob- 
taining of  fertile  eggs,  that  will 
hatch  strong,  vigorous  chicks;  and  the 
first  step  towards  fertile  eggs  is  the 
proper  mating  of  the  breeding  birds. 
The  eggs  laid  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son which  are  intended  for  hatching 
must  be  collected  and  handled  very 
carefully.  It  is  well  to  collect  the  eggs 
2  or  3  times  a.  day,  thus  averting  the 
danger  of  their  being  broken  or  chilled 
in  cold  weather.  Any  violent  shaking 
or  jarring  should  be  avoided,  as  this  is 
apt  to  rupture  the  vitalline  membrane 
and  make  the  eggs  useless  for  hatch- 
ing. On  collecting  the  eggs  they  should 
immediately  be  sorted,  and  any  egg 
unfit  for  hatching  should  be  disposed  of 
for  table  purposes.  Select  eggs  that 
are  uniform  in  type,  shape,  size,  and 
color,  discarding  all  that  are  cracked, 
extremely  dirty,  badly  shaped,  or  which 
have  a  rough,  thin  or  irregular  shell. 

Many  eggs  are  ruined  for  hatching 
purposes  during  the  time  they  are  held 
previous  to  incubation.  They  should  be 
kept  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture, 50°  F.  being  the  most  desirable. 
Experiments  show  that  the  embryo  in 
the  egg  begins  to  develop  at  a  temper- 
ature of  70°.  It  is  advisable  to  place 
hatching  eggs  so  that  they  can  be  regu- 
larly and  carefully  turned  once  a  day. 
The  embryo  floats  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  yolk,  and  if  the  egg  is  left  in 
one  position  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  yolk  may  come  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  shell,  and  if  not  turned 
it  may  become  attached.  Moreover,  if 
eggs  are  not  regularly  turned  the  air 
cell  will  assume  an  abnormal  position, 
since  the  fluid  in  the  egg  has  a  ten- 
dency to  settle  and  the  air  to  rise,  the 
result  being  that  the  chick  will  occupy 
the  wrong  position  in  the  shell.  A 
handy  way  to  do  this  turning  is  to  pro- 
cure from  the  grocer  some  egg  fillers, 
such  as  are  used  in  egg  crates.  A  box 
is  made  into  which  a  filler  will  just  fit 
nicely  and  a  few  layers  of  paper  put  in 
the  bottom  to  cushion  the  eggs.  This 
will  hold  3  dozen  eggs  and  if  a  paper 
is  put  over  the  top  and  a  cover  is  fas- 
tened with  buttons,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  turn  these  3  dozen  eggs  by 
just  turning  over  the  box.  Others  store 
hatching  eggs  in  the  iron  hoop  of  a 
barrel  laid  flat  on  the  floor.  In  this 
method,  all  the  eggs  are  turned  by  just 
pulling  the  hoop  towards  one  3  inches 
or  so  every  day. 

Experiments  show  that  the  longer 
eggs  are  kept,  regardless  of  the  manner 
of  keeping,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
percentage  of  the  hatch.  Eggs  set  in 
from  2  to  5  days  will  yield  the  highest 
percentage  of  chicks. 
A  few  suggestions  on  packing  eggs 
(.Continued  oh  Page  ji) 


My  Best  Offer 
in  21  Years 


Write  Today 

for  this  ofiEer  which  gives 
you  the  oldest  and  best 
known  incubator  at  a  rock 
bottom  price.  Get  my  guar- 
anty wliich  i  nsures  you  a  suresuc- 
cess  and  big  projiis  thia  year  v/ith 


''Successful" 

Incubators  and  Brooders 


I  Up' 


Backed  by  21  years  of 
successes— and  the  ] 
strongest  guaranty  ever  ■ 
■written.  Twenty  big 
points  for  success. 
Write  today  for  catalog^ 

Poultry  Lessons  FREE 

to  every  buyerofa  "Suc- 
cessful" Incubator  or 
Brooder.  A  complete,  CUld  ' 

course—well  worth  $25— insures  success— tells  how  to 
save  on  feed— get  top-notch  prices,  etc. 

Feed  Sprouted  Grain-Get  More  Eggs— with  ''Success- 

fuV  Grain  Sprou  iers— built  in  alN 
steel  sections— fireproof.  Changes  1  bushel 
oatsinto3bushels  fresh,  green  egg-making 
feed.  Makes  hens  lay  in  winter.  Send  for 
free  descriptive  circular  and  low  prices. 
Write  for  Catalog  of'Successful' '  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  Enclose  10c  if  you 
also  want  *'Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys."*  Incubator 
catalog  is  FREE— Write  today. 

J.  S.  GILCREST,  President 

PES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.  6672dSt.,DesMoines,  la. 

CHICKEN  MONEY 

A  Poultry 
Book  For 
Farmers 


FREE 

$300.00  to  $500.00 
a  year  in  poultry. 
Are  you  doing  it? 

"Clilcken  Money"  tella 
you  how.  A  practical 
and  helpful  discussioa 
of  poultry  aa  a  money 
crop  under  average  farm  conditions.  It  tells  how  to  select, 
breed,  feed  and  handle  your  fowls  for  best  results,  offers 
reliable  and  tested  work-plans,  and  directions  for  housing 
incubating,  brooding,  fattening,  marketing,  etc.,  etc. 

Prof  Homer  W.  Jackson,  the  author,  is  a  successful  poultry- 
man  as  well  aa  a  scientist.  His  long  experience  in  raising, 
preparing  and  selling  poultry  and  its  producta  haa  quahfied 
him  to  write  a  book  of  great  value  to  American  farmers. 

With  the  average  farmer,  poultry  raising  is  a  side  issue.- 
Prof.  JacksoQ  shows  the  opportunity  for  profits.  Don't 
overlook  them.  "Chicken  Money"  shows  you  the  way. 
rncc  We  will  send  a  cop;  of  Prol.  lacksoi's  great  book  free  and 
ritLL  postpaid  (or  one  new  or  renewal  ytarly  subscription  at  25  cents. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Doarborn  St.,Chiaa«o 


CORNEII 

ourwonderful  newsystemof 
teaching  note  music  l)y  r 

Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Piano,  Organ  or  Cornet,  ^  . 

Will  give  you  a  dandy  inbtrumeht  absolutely  FREE  and  guarantee  to 
enake  you  a  player  or  no  charge;  complete  outfit  FREE.  Write  at 
once.    Special  offer  to  first  pupil.  No  oblifration  SLINfiERLAND*S 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dtpt.11  Chioago,  111. 


PERFECHON  SANITARY  CIRCULAR 

"I  METAL  BROOD  COOP 

made  entirely  of  galvanized  iron 
which  will  last  a  life  time.  They 
are  properly  ventilated,  and  are 
Bat,  Mink,  Weasel  and  Skunk 
proof.  Just  the  coop  you  are 
looking  for.  Write  for  circular 
and  special  introductory  prices. 
,  PERFECTION  METAL  BROOD  COOP  CO. 
Box     'K,      Warsaw,  lUinoii. 


POULTRY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

Illustrates  and  grives  prices  of  45  varieties 
land  and  water  fowls  and  eggs.  This  book 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  person 
interested  In  poultry  for  profit.  Address 
S.  A.  HUMMEL,  Box  ^C,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


M Varieties  Pure  bred  Chickens.  Ducks, 
Geese  and  Turlseya.  Northern  raised, 
hardy  and  floe  plumage.  Prize  winners  at 
the  world's  largest  shows.  Lowest  prices  on 
stocks  and  eggs,  incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  supplies.  Large  His.  Catalog  for  4o. 
C.  Nl.  ATWOOD.  Box  1 1  DHnde*,  Minn. 


60  BEST  BREEDS 

Chickens.  Turkeys.  Dncks.  Geese,  Guin- 
eas, Dogs.  Hares  and  Guinea  Pigs.  Stock 
for  Sale  reaeonable.  Eggs  for  Hatclilng. 
Valuable  Catalogue  Free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER,  Box  H,  Sellersvllla,  Pa. 


Start  Now 

-I'll  Show  You 
How  You  Can 
Easily  Make 
$25  per  Week 
At  Home 


W.  B.  STARK 
who  will  help  you  start 
a  money-making 
business. 

No  Experience  Necessary 

Let  me  send  you 
some  samples  of  the 
work  you  can  do  on  a 
Newcomb  Loom.  The 
more  you  need  the 
money  the  more  I  can 


and  will  help  ^ou  to^^et 


started  to  znaking  i 


Now  is  just  the  time 
—start  this  easy  work 
at  home  in  your  spare 
time.    I  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  make  your  time 
most  profitable— how  you 
can  engage  in  a  delight- 
ful and  fascinating  occupation  in  your  , 
own  home^  that  will  not  interfere  with  your 
other  duties  and  assure  you  big  profits.  I 

Fromise  that  you'll  be  interested.  I  say,  and 
know  that  every  word  I  say  13  true,  that  yoa 
can  make  more  money  and  make  it  more 
easily  by  weaving  on  a  Newcomb  Automatic 
Loom  than  at  any  other  kind  of  home  employ- 
ment. My  20 years'  experience  with  others  and 
tlieir  letters  prove  what  you  can  do.   The  ^ 

Newcomb  Automatic  Loom 

is  made  especially  for  home  workers.  A  simple 
movement  of  the  hand  is  all  it  requires  of  the 
operator.  No  treading— no  stooping— no  shuttle 
throwing.  ,No  experience  Is  necessary.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  the  ease  with  which  you 
can  make  the  finest  and  most  durable  carpets, 
rugs,  mats,  draperies  of  every  -kind,  and  even 
beautiful  portieres,  chenille  curtains,  hammocks. 

Bear  in  mind  also,  that  no  cash  outlay  for 
supplies  is  required.  Old  carpets,  sacks,  cast- 
off  clothing  and  rags  all  furnish  material  tor  the 
loom.  You  can  be  sure  when  you  own  a  Newcomb, 
that  you  will  have  more  than  enough  work  to 
keep  you  busy.  Many  of  our  customers  make 
from  $25  to  $30  a  week.    You  can  do  likewise. 

Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity.  Write  me 
today  for  my  free  catalog,  "Weaving  Wis- 
dom^" which  tells  all  about  our  looms  and 
the  extremely  j  reasonable  prices  on  which 
you  can  obtain  one  of  them. 

W.  B.  STARK,  Secretary  ^ 

NEWCOMB  LOOM  CO. 

42 1  Taylor  St.  Davenport,  Iowa 

Read  What  This  Woman  Does 

**Made  over  11,000  yards  of  carpet  on  my  loom 
In  spare  time  the  pnst  three  years."  writes  Mrs. 

Sadie  E.  Taggart.  West  Plains, 
Mo.   *'l  never  weave  a  day  that 
I  don't  make  20  yards  and  I  do  my 
own  housework.  I  weigh  only  115 
pounds— don't  tire  of  weaving. 
Loom  as  good  an  investment 
as  an  80-acre  farm." 


SEND  NO  MONEY 
Just  Your  Name 

Let  me  GIVB  YOU  one  of  my  brand 
new,  never-used,  latest  model  Ford 
Touring  care,  absolutely  free  of  charge 
to  you.  I've  given  dozens  of  them — you 
might  as  well  get  yours.  Send  me  your 
name  on  a  post  card  saying:  "I  want 
you  to  send  me  one  of  your  free  Fords." 

RHODES  AUTO  CLIIB8I5  Htrrisn  si.  T*,*k>.  lUn 


FANCY  TEA  APRON 


With  American  Farming 

THIS  DESIGN  IS  THE 
very  latest.  A  beautiful 
conventional  but  terBy 
^ttern,  stamped  on  fine  qualily 
White  Lawn,  with  enough 
material  for  strings.  This  Tea 
Apron  given  free  with  one  new  or 
renewal  yearly  subscription  to 
American  Farming  at  25  ota 

American  Farming,  537 S.DoarbornSt.,Chlcago 
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PRICES/^(?mGAIN! 


GALLOWAY  SANITARY  « 
CREAM  SEPARATORS! 


are  lower  priced  than 
ever  and  the  quality 
has  been  maintained 
throughout.   In  spite  of 
the  increased  cost  of  all 
^  materials,  on  account 
of  the  large  volume  go- 
I  toff  through  my  factories,  I  am 
able  to   again  cut   and  elash 
cream  separator  prices.    The  1915  pricea  are  not 
I  in  force  any  more.   My  new  low  1916  prices  and 
*  new  easy   selling    plans,  such  as  no  money 
I  down— a  year  to  pay,  etc.,  have  taken  their  place. 
I  10,000  separators  now  coming  through  my  fac-  j 
I  tones— all  to  be  sold  on  special  proposUlon  be*  ! 
I  tween  now  and  grass.  1 
,  In  addition  to  the  famous  line  of  separators  I 
have  been  building  I  have  added  a  new  size  | 
[  which  I  am  selling  for  less  money  than  ever  be-  • 
fore.    It  is  identical  in  quality  and  design  with  | 
I  the  other  sizes,  and  fully  described  in  my  i 

1916   BOOK— NOW  READY! 

200  PAQES— If  you  buy  a  separator  in  the  next  | 
twelvemonths  you  should  have  this  book.  It, 
tells  how  I  build  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Bath-in-  | 
Oil  Cream  Separators  from  the  ground  up.  Read  . 

!  this  book  before  you  buy  a  cream  separator  of 

'  any  make  at  anypricel 

,  Don't  be  mislead  on  cream  separators  thrown  j 
together  and  sold  for  a  price.  Buy  direct  from  i 
a  real  factory^  get  a  better  machine  and  save  | 
[  from  $25  tojoO  on  a  machine  of  the  highest  i 
Quality.  Shipped  from  Wat- 
erioo,  Kansas  City, 
J        "'  "   '  1.  Council  Bluffs,  St. 

%  Paul  or  Chicago— 

-  I   the  near*  \ 

est  point. 


i 


I 
• 
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NOTE  THIS 
BUILT  IN 
QUALITY 

Hcavy.high  carbon  eteel 
gear  shafts  and  bowl 
spindle;  extra  long  bear- 
ings: strong,  sanitary   

bowl,  discs  not  fastened  together;  oil  bath  lub- 
rication; big,  roomy,  seamless,  pressed  steel 
supply  tank;  both  gear  shafts  and  both  spindle 
bearings  supported  by  one  solid  casting;  ncavy 
sanitary  tinware;  low  bowl  speed  reduces  wear 
on  bearings  and  gears.  No  raw.  sharp  edges  in 
the  bowl  to  break  ud  the  globules  of  butter  fat. 
Drop  us  a  postal  today.  |^ 
WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY  ■ 
1913  Galloway  Station         Waterloo,  Iowa  M 

 mi 


ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 

Guarmnteed 


SEPARATOR 

A -SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 
send  new.  wellnis'le,  er\sy  runnins. 

ferfectskimmiug  separator  for?  15.95 
kims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
hea%'y  or  lightcrcam.  Cowl  is  ft 
sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  rrotectcd.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  laree  capacity  machines, 
IVestem  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  lorpoor  email  %vritefor  bandsomo 
ttcG  cataloR.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box  3084     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc. 
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Raising  Home-Grown  Heifers 

By  Prof.  George  C.  Hnmphrey,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


THE  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  to 
get  a  profit-producing  dairy  herd  is 
to  grow  it.  It  costs  less  to  raise 
heifers  than  it  does  to  buy  cows,  and  the 
home-raised  heifers  generally  develop  into 
better  and  more  profitable  cows  than  most 
of  those  which  can  be  purchased.  The 
herd  is  better  safeguarded  from  such 
contagious  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and 
abortion.  The  dairyman  is  enabled  to 
secure  a  herd  of  cows  of  uniform  breed- 
ing, individuality  and  ability  to  produce 
profitably.  A  comparatively  young  herd 
may  be  kept  and  from  time  to  time  cows 
may  be  sold  at  good  prices.  The  home- 
grown herd  is  most  satisfactory  in  every 
way. 

To  grow  into  a  profit  producer  the 
heifer  should  be  properly  fed  and  handled 
from  birth.  The  growing  calf  needs  an 
abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light, a  dry,  comfortable  place  in  which 
to  rest,  protection  from  vermin  and  dis- 
ease, and  kind  treatment.  Stables  with 
good  ventilation  and  abundance  of  sun- 
light can  be  provided  at  but  little  in- 
creased cost. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
calves  which  are  kept  to  recruit  the  herd 
be  well  fed  from  the  very  start.  Even 
before  the  calf  is  born  the  cow  should  be 
given  a  well  balanced  ration  suitable  for 
keeping  her  in  perfect  health  and  in  con- 
dition to  produce  a  profitable  flow  of  milk. 
Dairymen  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
give  the  cow  from  6  weeks  to  2  months  of 
rest  just  prior  to  freshening.  This  allows 
her  to  use  her  feed  for  the  development 
of  tlie  foetus  and  the  building  up  of  her 
strength.  From  birth  until  the  calf  is  6 
weeks  old  is  the  delicate  age.  For  the 
first  2  or  3  days  the  calf  is  left  with  its 
(lam.  It  gets  the  first  milk  or  colostrum 
which  Nature  has  prepared  to  start  the 
action  of  the  digestive  organs.  If  the 
calf  fails  to  get  the  colostrum,  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  or  some  other  substitute  is 
necessary. 

When  the  calf  becomes  hungry  enough 
to  drink  without  much  coaxing,  it  is  given 
.J  or  more  times  daily,  from  2  to  4  pounds 
of  the  dam's  milk.  The  weaker  the  calf 
the  oftener  it  should  be  fed.  The  amount 
of  milk  is  gradually  increased,  pains  being 
taken  not  to  overfeed  the  calf.  The  pails 
from  which  it  is  fed  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  the  milk  is  fed  at  about  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  drawn.  At 
about  2  weeks  of  age,  after  it  has  had  its 
milk,  the  calf  will  begin  to  chew  hay  and 
a  pinch  of  grain,  if  these  feeds  are  of- 
fered in  small  quantities  and  in  fresh 
condition. 

It  is  well  to  feed  the  calf  whole  milk 
until  it  is  3  to  4  weeks  of  age,  when 
for  a  time  skimmilk  is  substituted  for 
whole  milk.  By  the  time  the,  calf  is  6 
weeks  old  it  can  be  given  from  15  to  18 
pounds  of  milk  a  day,  fed  in  2  regular 
feeds.  The  allowance  of  grain  and  hay 
also  can  be  gradually  increased.  If  at 
first  only  the  leaves  of  silage  are  placed 
before  the  calf  it  will  soon  learn  to  eat 
this  excellent  succulence. 

The  calf  is  often  very  much  neglected 
from  the  time  it  is  6  until  it  is  12  months 
of  age.  It  is  best  to  keep  and  feed  the 
calf  in  a  clean  stable  during  the  first  year 
of  its  life.  In  summer,  to  protect  it  from 
the  hot,  scalding  sun,  it  may  be  turned 
out  in  shady  paddocks  for  exercise.  It 
pays  well  to  continue  feeding  skimmilk 
and  from  6  to  8  pounds  of  silage  with 
good  hay  and  grain  _  given  at  regular 
times,  night  and  morning.  Left  to  rustle 
for  themselves  at  this  age,  heifer  calves 
often  fail  to  grow  sufficiently  to  develop 
into  profitable  cows. 

During  the  second  summer  the  heifers 
can  be  given  good  pasture  and  water  and 
hay,  if  necessary,  to  keep  them  constantly 
growing.  The  second  winter  they  do  well 


LONG    DISTANCE    DAIRY  CHAAIFION 

Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  the  world's 
champion  Jersey  cow,  has  completed  an- 
other year's  record,  which  stamps  her  as 
the  greatest  dairy  cow  in  the  world  of 
any  breed. 

In  1914  Sophie  broke  the  Jersey  breed 
record  with  a  production  of  17,557.8  pounds 
of  milk,  and  999.1  pounds  of  butterfat. 
She  calved  on  Aug.  21,  1914,  and  was 
started  on  test  on  Sept.  20.  Milked  but 
twice  a  day,  and  carrying  a  calf  175  days 
of  the  test,  she  completed  her  sixth  lac- 
tation and  sixth  year's  record  with  a  pro- 
duction of  11,915.4  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
taining 6S0.6  pounds  of  fat,  or  S00.6  pounds 
of  85  per  cent  butter. 

Her  six  records  are  as  follows: 


years 

months 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2 

2 

7,050.2 

446 

3 

8 

9,924.8 

672 

4 

11 

14,373.2 

1006 

6 

7 

16,099.4 

1097 

7 

11 

17,657.8 

1176 

9 

7 

11,916.4 

800 

A  total  of  75,920.8  pounds  of  milk  and 
5,217  pounds  of  85  per  cent  butter,  for  6 
consecutive  lactations  earns  Sophie  the 
title  of  world's  champion  long  distance 
dairy  cow.  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm  Is 
owned  by  C.  I.  Hood,  Lowell.  Mass.,  and 
was  tested  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


if  fed  daily  8  to  10  pounds  of  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  12  to  20  pounds  of  silage,  and 

2  to  3  pounds  of  a  good  grain  mixture. 
At  the  age  of  16  to  20  months  the  well 

grown  heifers  should  be  bred  to  the  best 
purebred  dairy  sire  it  is  possible  to  secure. 
Do  no  be  alarmed  if  dairy  heifers  appear 
to  be  fleshy.  If  they  have  been  selected 
from  the  right  kind  of  cows  and  are  by 
good  dairy  sires  they  will  transfer  the 
flesh  on  their  backs  to  fat  in  the  pail 
when  they  come  into  milk  and  the  dairy- 
man will  be  well  repaid  for  all  it  has  cost 
to  grow  and  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  oats  may  well 
constitute  the  greater  portion  of  grain- 
fed  dairy  calves.  In  many  instances,  they 
are  fed  alone,  but  many  dairymen  also 
feed  bran,  corn,  barley,  hominy  or  oil- 
meal  with  the  oats,  making  a  variety  of  2 
to  4  kinds  of  feed  in  the  mixture.  A 
mixture  by  weight  of  50  parts  oats,  30 
parts  wheat  bran,  10  parts  cornmeal  and 
10  parts  oilmeal.  has  been  found  to  be 
satisfactory.  This  mixture  is  fed  in 
quantities  ranging  from  a  small  handful 
at  the  time  the  calf  first  receives  any 
grain,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  2^  to 

3  pounds  daily  up  to  the  time  the  heifer 
produces  her  first  calf.  Although  many 
prefer  the  freshly  ground  grain  the  oats 
are  generally  fed. 

Calves  should  be  given  pure  fresh  water 
daily.  They  should  have  free  access  to 
salt  at  all  times.  All  changes  in  feed 
should  be  made  gradually.  Foam  which 
forms  on  separator  skimmilk  should  never 
be  fed.  It  is  likely  to  cause  indigestion 
and  scours,  bloat  or  other  trouble.  Calves 
should  be  separated  or  fastened  in  stanch- 
ions when  given  their  milk  and  fed  dry 
grain  immediately  after  the  milk._  This 
will  tend  to  prevent  them  from  getting  the 
bad  habit  of  sucking  one  another.  The 
stables  should  be  cleaned  regularly  and 
kept  dry.  If  the  stable  is  provided  with  a 
concrete  floor  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
have  the  damp  cold  concrete  overlaid  with 
inch  boarding.  Cold  draughts  of  air  in 
the  stable  should  be  avoided.  In  summer 
it  is  well  to  darken  the  stable  to  give  pro- 
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tection  from  flies  and  to  keep  it  as  cool 
as  possible.  Young  calves  should  never 
be  exposed  to  a  hot  scalding  sun.  Watch 
calves  and  keep  them  free  from  lice. 
Thoroughly  washing  or  dipping  calves 
with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  some  of  the 
coaltar  disinfectants,  and  repeating  the 
washing  after  10  days,  is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  destroying  lice.  Aim  to 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  calves  gain- 
ing in  live  weight  at  the  rate  o^f  1.5  to  3 
pounds  daily. 

Avoid  calf  scours  by  keeping  the  heifers 
in  clean,  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated 
quarters  and  feeding  them  regularly  and 
properly.  If  any  indications  of  scouring 
are  seen  reduce  the  feed  and  give  from  2 
to  4  tablespoons  of  icastor  oil  mixed  with 
one-half  pint  of  milk.  In  from  4  to  6 
hours,  or  at  once  if  necessary,  give  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  salol  and 
2  parts  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  mixed  with 
]/i  pint  of  milk.  The  salol  and  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  mixed  in  the  proper 
proportion  can  be  secured  from  any  drug- 
gist. 

Wetting  the  navel  of  the  new  born 
calf  with  a  l-to-500  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  is  considered  a  safeguard 
against  contagious  scours. 

If  for  any  reason  skimmilk  is  not  avail- 
able, whole  milk  should  be  fed  from  3  to 
4  months,  pains  being  taken  to  feed  choice 
grain  and  hay  and  later  silage.  The 
whole  milk  can  be  gradually  reduced  as 
the  calf  learns  to  eat  more  grain  and  hay. 
It  requires  more  or  less  whole  and  skim- 
m'lk  and  the  utmost  care  to  raise  calves 
successfully  on  whey.  After  calves  have 
been  raised  to  5  or  6  weeks  on  whole  milk 
and  more  or  less  skimmilk,  10  to  14  pounds 
of  fresh,  sweet  whey  fed  daily  with  the 
best  of  hay  and  choice  grain  mixture  will 
grow  calves,  but  as  a  general  rule,  not  as 
successfully  as  skimmilk. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Foollng>J» 

WHAT  CREAM  SEPARATORS  DID 
FOR  KANSAS 

New  machines  and  devices  perfected 
in  recent  years  have  been  great  aids  to 
the  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
dairy  industry.  One  of  these  is  the 
cream  separator.  In  order  to  learn  just 
how  extensively  this  machine  was  used 
in  Kansas,  our  state  board  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  first  time  required  assess- 
ors to  list  all  cream  separators  on  the 
farm.  A  total  of  70,259  cream  sepa- 
rators were  shown,  representing  an 
investment  of  about  $5,000,000.  There 
were  at  the  same  date  approximately 
961,281  milch  cows  in  the  state,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  13  cows  to  each 
separator.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  Kan- 
sas has  increased  more  than  35  per 
cent  in  10  years.  In  the  same  period 
the  value  of  cream  and  milk  sold 
gained  more  than  120  per  cent,  and 
now  amounts  annually  to  more  than 
$8,000,000.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say  just  how  much  of  this  growth 
is  due  to  the  increased  use  of  the  cream 
separator,  but  that  it  is  considerable 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  separation 
of  cream  by  the  centrifugal  system  has 
many  advantages  over  the  old  gravity 
method.  The  advent  of  the  cream  sep- 
arator was  a  boon  to  the  dairyman, 
enabling  him  to  prepare  his  cream  for 
market  on  the  farm.  It  did  away  with 
the  laborious  and  wasteful  methods  of 
securing  the  cream  by  "setting"  milk, 
often  in  a  varied  assortment  of  uten- 
sils, pans,  bowls,  crocks,  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  premises.  Another 
big  advantage  is  in  making  available 
the  skimmilk  while  fresh  and  sweet  and 
warm  for  feeding  young  animals.  It 
also  permits  a  more  thorough  separa- 
tion of  fat,  which  as  a  rule  is.  too  ex- 
pensive to  feed  when  good  and  cheaper 
substitutes  can  be  had.— J.  C.  Mohler, 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Advertised  brands  must  be  best  to  stand 
tne  publicity. 


Greatest 

Cream  Separator  Offer 


The  Melotte — the  won- 
derful Melotte  —  the  great 
Belgian  Cream  Separator  —  the 

prize  winner  all  over  Europe  —  now 
shipped  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. — and 
on  the  most  sweeping  introductory 
offer.  The  best  of  all  separators  in 
EuropeorAmerica— yoursonthisRock-Bottom 
free  trial  offer — at  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  in  Belgium.  Write  for  special  offer  today. 

This  is  positively  the  first  bona  fide,  no- 
money-down  offer  ever  made  on  any  cream  sep- 
arator. No  manufacturer  of  any  cream  sep- 
arator ever  dared  make  such  a  startling  prop- 
osition before.  All  others  who  have  ever  pretended 
to  offer  you  a  free  trial  or  to  send  their  separators 
without  anymoneydownhavetakencaretoget  some- 
thing out  of  you  first.   But  we  don't  want  anything. 

The  Melotte,  introduced  only  one  year agohass wept 
the  country.  And  now  the  duty  is  off— the  superb 
Melotte  comes  in  free— you  get  the  full  benefit. 

Free  Duty 

Save  $15.25 

The  high  tariff  has  been  cut  right  off 
— the  great  Melotte  comes  in  absolutely 
free  of  duty!  You  win!  The  American 
fanner  can  now  get  the  world's  best — the 
grand  prize  winner  of  all  Europe — at  a  price 
$15.25  lower  than  ever  before.  The  Chicago 
price  is  the  same  price  you  would  pay  if  you  bought  the 
machine  in  Belgium, plus  only$1.75  for  water  freight. 

You  cannot  compare  any  other  separator  to  the 
Melotte — the  latest  and  most  improved  in  design, 
construction  and  operation.  Tlie  tariff  and  patent 
arrangements  have  kept  if  off  the  American  market. 
Now  it  is  here  and  to  any  responsible  farmer  on  the 
most  liberal  free  trial  offer  ever  made. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  IS  years. 


Imported 
Direct  from 
Belgium 


World's  Grand 

Prize  Winner 

The  Melotte  has  won 
over  180  Gold  Medals 
and    Highest  Prizes. 

Patented,  self-bal- 
ancing overhead  bowl, 
perfect  bearings,  no 
vibration,  100  per  cent 
sl<imtning  efficiency, 
bowl  chamber  lined 
with  special  white  t>atb 
tub  eQamel. 


Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 
.:-30  Days  Free  Trial 


Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to 
see  this  wonderful  imported  cream  sepa- 
rator in  your  own  barn  or  dairy  house  brings 
it  to  you  instantly.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you 
to  send  us  a  penny.  You  set  it  up — give  it  a 
thorough  test  with  the  milk  from  your  own 
cows — a  free  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word — 
There  is  no  C.  O.  D. — no  lease  or  mortgage. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  the  genuine  Melotte  you  can  keep 
it  on  extremely  easy 

Monthly  Payments 


payments 

are  so  small  that  you  will  hardly  notice  them.  You 

only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits.  You  don't  need 
to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when  you  can  have  the 
Melotte  right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are  paying 
for  it.  In  reality  you  do  not  pay  for  it  at  all — It  pays  for 
itself.  We  want  to  demonstrate  and  prove  that  the  Melotte  does  pay  for  itself. 


Test  With  Other 
Machines 

Before  you  decide  to  buy 
any  Cream  Separator  ar- 
range to  test  a  MELOTTE 

alongside  of  the  machine  you 
now  think  is  the  best  Beparator  in 
America.  We  want  you  to  do  this. 
Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  whether  you  are  really 
getting  the  best  machine. 

You'll  tnow  which  machine 
turns  easiest  — which  machine  Is 
the  best  made.  You'll  know  which 
ekims  the  closest  ."youUlknow  which 
will  make  you  the  most  money. 

Write  to  us  about  the  RfELOTTE 
and  the  Melotte  FREE  TEST  today. 


Valuable  Book.FREE  I  / 


The  Melotte 
Separator 

/ISthSt.&CaliforniaAve. 
Dept.  3712    Chicagr.  III. 


Without  any  obligations  on  me. 
please  Bend  me  free  and  prepaid^ 


XDoney'dowu  offers. 


Place  your  name  on  this  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  at  once.  We 

will  send  you  our  great  free  book,  "Profitable  tmiB,^^^^^^^ 

Dairying  "  telling  you  everything  about  cows  MK^^^^^^j^ 

and  dairying— liow  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle—  y6ar  booklet;  •■profitable  CaJryingr. 

how  to  mal<e  more  money  than  ever  before  out  illH^^^BI^  ^        %<=  cataioj-.  also  your  free-tanff, 

of  your  cows.  This  book  is  written  by  two  of  W^^T^^  'o^lt'^Sn  Mffo?te  oream 
the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in  the  country.  ^     and  your  tree. triai,  montbiy-payment,  no. 

We  will  also  send  our  Free  Catalog,  describing  fully  4^ 
the  Melotte  Self-Balancing  Bowl  Cream  Separator  and 
telling  all  about  great  Free-Duty  offer  and  extremely 
liberal  terms.   Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  a 
cream  separator.  Don't  delay.  Send  coupon  now!  Name. 

The  Melotte  Separator  ^ 

19th  Street  and  California  Avenue    <^  Address.  

Dept.3712        Chicago,  III.  ^ 

mammmmmmmmmmi^^  „  
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The  Sign 
of 

SQIML 
DEAL"" 


Fencing 


This  is  the  famous  Square  Deal 
Lock— a  guarantee  of  long  life 
fencing.  Its  shape  makes  it 
self-draining   and  prevents 
rust.  Its  double  grip  locks  the 
stay  and  strand  wires  4  ways — 
without  cutting,  breaking  or 
slipping.  Look  for  this  lock 
when  you  buy  fencing  and  you 
will  be  sure  of  getting  a  Square 
Deal  and  most  value  for  your  money. 


SQUARE  DEAL 
FENCE 


is  the  favorite  field  and  stock  fence 
of  discriminating  farmers  every- 
where. It  stands  tight  and  trim  the 
,  year 'round.  The  heavy  99J45^  pure  gal- 
vanizing resists  rust.  The  one-piece  stay 
'  wireo  prevent  saggriiK,  bagging  and  bocklinsr— 
pigs  can't  go  under.  The  wavy  strand  wires  pive 
springiness,  elasticity,  life — act  like  steel  springs 
when^udden    pressure  is  put  on  the  fence. 

To  Landowners  who  have 
•  not  had  a  copy,  we  will  Bend 

L  our  new  Square  Deal  Cataioff:  kIso  Ropp'a 
\  New  Calculator— •  ICO  pane  booKworth  60c) 
I  that  will  jrive  you  theaiiBwer  tootmoitt  any 
\  farm  problt-m  you  have.    Both  FREli. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

)  iDdutlrial  St.,      Pcoris,  III. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


H&RSE-HICH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TICHT 

iiilade  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
yiieavHy  galvanized— a  strong. 

durable,  long  lasting,  rust-re 
]!  sist Ing  fence.  Sold  d  1  rect  to  the 
J  Farmer  at  wiro  mill  prices. 
Herc'sa  fewof  our  bigvolues: 
;-Ineh  Hog  Fence  -  12  cts.  a  rod. 
nch  Farm  Fence  -  18  cts.  a  rod. 
I  Poultry  Fence  -  24  cts.  a  rod. 
    Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire. 

I Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  sljows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  I"arm,  Poultry  and  Lawnjcnco  at 
money-saving  prices.  Write  for  It  to-day.  It  B  tree. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  153   Muncle,  Ind. 


BROWM  FENCE 
B/ 
A 


THE 
46 


,  Over  26,000,000  rods  Brovnil 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000 
farmers.    Factory  Prices, 
FreightPrepaid.  160  alyUs, 
13c  p*r  rod  up.    Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool   Write  postal. 
BROWN  FENCE   *  WIRE  CO. 
•     •     •     Cleveland,  Ohio 


12, 

11  styles  Fa 


CENTS  A  ROD  tor 

B  25-lnch  high  fence; 
IBHe.  a  rod  for  47-ln. 

81  styles  Farm.'Poultry and  Lawn 
Fences.   Low  prices  Barbed  Wire. 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT. 

Sold  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  fiee  catalog  now., 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO 
Bon  156       MORTON.  ILLS. 


ECONOMY 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fenc^ , 
write  for  facts  about  our  26-inch 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  1254c.  per 
rod.  Many  other  styles  and  prices. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
895  Industrial  St.      PEORIA,  ILL. 


PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

I  Raise  your  own  honey.    We  start 
'  you  right.  Send  today  for  Bee  Sup- 
ply Catalog  and  ¥^1^  C 
Samplecopyof  .4mm'ca7i Bee  JoKrnal.  M  1^  r. 
Oldest  Bee  paper  in  America  —  all  Ji   * * 
OADART  a  SONS.  Box  41,        Hamilton,  III. 


BEESI 


SHEEP  WITHOUT  TAILS 

At  the  South  Dakota  Experiment 
Station  a  tailless  breed  of  sheep  is  be- 
ing developed.  The  original  tailless 
stock  being  used  in  the  breeding  ex- 
periments to  get  sheep  without  tails 
came  from  Siberia.  Some  progress  has 
already  been  made,  as  the  picture 
shows. 

The  economic  value  of  a  sheep  with- 
out a  tail,  providing  that  it  is  as  good 
as  the  tailed  sheep  in  other  respects, 
is  apparent.  One  of  the  most  bother- 
some tasks  which  the  shepherd  has  to 
perform  is  the  docking  of  the  lambs. 
Sometimes  it  never  is  done,  as  a  visit 
to  any  stockyards  will  show.  Many  of 
the  lambs  come  to  market  dragging 
their  tails  behind  them,  but  they  are 
never  of  the  prime  source,  since  the  tail 
is  a  disadvantage  to  both  growing  and 
fattening. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling«J» 

MONEY  IN  BREEDING  EWES 

Alore  profits  h.ive  been  made  from 
breeding  ewes  than  from  most  other 
classes  of  live  stock,  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  present  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  cattle  and  feeder  lambs  make 
them  still  doubtful  sources  of  profit  at 
this  time. 

Practically  all  breeding  ewes  on  the 
market  now  are  western  ewes.  These 
ewes  will  weigh  from  85  to  110  pounds 
and  shear  5  to  7  pounds  of  wool. 
About  130  or  140  of  them  can  be  put 
in  an  ordinary  stock  car. 

The  beginner  should  buy  ewes  with 
"solid"  mouths  and  good  udders.  Ex- 
perienced sheep  men  frequently  suc- 
ceed with  ewes  with  loose  and  broken 
teeth,  but  for  the  novice  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  try  the  extremely  old  evvcs. 

Western  ewes  will  raise  good  spring 
lambs  when  mated  with  rams  of  good 
mutton  type.  A  vigorous,  strcftig  yearl- 
ing ram  should  serve  thirty-five  to 
forty  ewes.  A  list  of  Missouri  breeders 
who  have  rams  for  sale  can  be  secured 
from  the  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J» 

RETURN  FROM  FARM  FLOCK 

About  half  of  our  flock  of  shropshires 
are  purebred  and  the  other  half  are  high 
grades.  During  the  past  winter  they 
received  only  ordinary  care.  In  fact, 
last  spring  when  the  ewes  were  suckling 
the  lambs  they  became  quite  thin,  as  we 
were  short  of  corn  and  were  also  forced 
to  feed  them,  a  lighter  ration  of  oats, 
bran  and  cottonseed  meal  than  we  usu- 
ally feed.  We  wintered  39  breeding 
ewes,  one  purebred  ram  and  23  ewe 
lambs.  With  the  exception  of  two, 
the  ewes  all  had  lambs,  several  pairs  of 
twins  being  in  the  spring  crop  and  giv- 
ing us  a  total  of  52.  All  were  raised  ex- 
cept 4.  .     .  • 

The  following  is  the  itemized  income 
from  our  flock  this  year:  419  pounds  of 
wool  at  27  cents,  $113.13;  23  lambs,  1.300 
pounds  at  8  cents  $104;  11  late  lambs, 
578  pounds  at  5  cents  $28.90;  3  young 
rams,  $34.  This  gives  a  total  of  $270.03. 
Besides  this,  we  have  kept  2  ram  lambs 
and  10  ewe  lambs,  in  each  case  the  best 
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of  the  flock  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
22  ewe  lambs  that  were  wintered  gave 
no  returns  except  their  fleece,  but  they 
are  rapidly  growing  into  money  and 
they  are  as  fine  as  one  finds  in  the  prac- 
tical farmer's  flock. 

We  feel  that  this  small  flock  of  sheep 
is  the  most  profitable  line  on  our  farm. 
We  have  steadily  improved  the  flock  by 
replacing  the  poorer  ewes  with  the  best 
of  the  ewe  lambs. — J.  W.  Henceroth, 
Marshall  Co.,  W,  Va. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J» 

SHELTER  THE  BROOD  SOW 

The  brood  sow  should  have  a  com- 
fortable shelter  in  winter.  Good 
shelter,  preferably  in  a  cot  well  sup- 
plied with  straw,  will  contribute  to  her 
well-being,  and  in  that  lies  strength  for 
her  offspring.  The  shelter  should  be 
placed  a  considerable  distance  from 
her  feeding  place,  in  order  that  she 
may  be  compelled  to  take  exercise.  Her 
feed  should  consist  of  bulky  foods  such 
as  milk,  roots  and  clover  hay,  and 
enough  grain  to  keep  her  in  good  con- 
dition without  causing  her  to  put  on 
fat. 


BriLDHfG  AID. 
A  New  Feature  Department. 

The  favor  with  which  our  Building  Spe- 
cial was  received  last  month  has  convinced 
the  publishers  that  the  building  problems 
of  the  American  farmer  are  among  the 
most  urgent  which  he  has  to  solve.  Ac- 
cordingly a  building  expert  has  been  en- 
gaged to  conduct  a  new  department  ex- 
clusively for  American  Farming,  He  is  a 
specialist  in  rural  architecture  and  faria 
building.  The  first  sample  of  his  work 
is  seen  on  the  next  page. 

Mr.  Wentworth  will  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  from  anyone.  He  Is  at  your 
service.  Write  to  him  In  care  of  this 
tillice.  We  will  help  you  with  your  plans 
and  specifications  or  any  other  building 
problem  you  may  have.  Know  then  that 
the  Building  Aid  column  Is  now  a  regular 
feature  of  American  Farrping.  Meet  Mr. 
Hosea  Wentworth  and  command  his  serv- 
ices at  any  time  free  of  charge  by  ad- 
dressing Hosea  Wentworth,  care  of  Amer- 
ican Farming,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


•J»More  Fowls  and  Less  FooIing»J» 

In  Scotland  a  Cheviot  ewe,  now  liv- 
ing, is  known  to  be  21  years  old.  She 
is  suckling  her  thirty-third  lamb,  hav- 
ing had  twins  15  times. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Foollng»J» 

CAN   HYBRIDS   PRODUCE  OFF- 
SPRING? 

From  Dr.  L.  A.  Ray,  veterinarian  at 
Quincy,  Ind.,  we  have  this  picture 
showing  a  hybrid  that  produced  off- 
spring. The  picture  is  of  a  hinny  and 
her  twin  colts,  bred  and  owned  by  J. 
M.  Bryant,  Quincy,  Ind.  The  sire  of 
the  hinny  was  a  grade  Percheron  stal- 
lion, chestnut  in  color;  the  dam  was  a 
black  Spanish  jennet.  The  hinny  is  8 
years  old,  14^  hands  high  and  weighs 
900  pounds.  She  is  black  with  white 
points,  is  true  to  type  in  all  points, 
works  in  a  team  and  has  plenty  of  am- 
bition. She  was  bred  to  a  gray  mam- 
moth jack  on  July  7,  1914,  and  foaled 
on  July  11,  1915.  The  twins  were  both 
females.  One  is  still  living  and  one 
lived  7  days.  One  was  25  inches  high, 
the  other  30  inches.  One  was  gray  and 
the  other  black  with  white  points. 
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A  Modern  Farm  Barn 

By  Hosea  Wentworth,  our  Farm  Building 
Authority 

THIS  farm  barn,  which  may  be 
built  from  the  accompanying 
plans  and  illustration,  is  24  feet 
■wide  by  52  feet  long.  It  will  accom- 
modate 15  cows,  a  bull  and  6  horses. 
It  is  designed  along  modern  lines  so 
as  to  secure  cleanliness  and  to  provide 
for  approved  modern  stable  appli- 
ances and  barn  equipment,  which 
greatly  assist  in  doing  the  work. 

Modern  barn  equipment  constantly 
makes  profit  for  the  owner.  This  is 
because  it  helps  save  time,  labor  and 
feed  every  day  of  the  year.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  labor  saved  by  the  use 
of  a  litter  carrier,  which  places  the 
manure  either  in  your  spreader  or  at 
any  desired  distance  from  your  barn, 
insuring  not  only  a  clean  barn,  but  a 
clean  yard  as  well.  It  saves  the  labor 
and  the  annoyance  of  wheeling  or  car- 


rying out  the  manure  and  returning 
to  the  barn;  also  does  away  with  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  the  work. 
When  the  manure  can  be  emptied  di- 
rectly into  the  spreader  from  the  car- 
rier, there  is  only  one  handling;  this 
feature  alone  would  pay  for  the  car- 
rier the  first  winter  of  its  use. 

Above  this  stable  is  one  large  hay  mow. 
This  mow  is  big  enough  to_  hold  80  tons  of 
hay  or  straw  or  both  for  winter  feeding  and 
bedding. 

The  system  of  roof-framing  here  employed 
leaves  the  mow  comparatively  smooth  inside. 
It  may  be  easily  filled  clear  to  the  peak. 

A  steel  hay  carrier  track  with  a  smooth- 
running  carrier  makes  the  mowing  away  easy. 
The  hay  fork  takes  the  hay  in  through  the 
large  hay  mow  door  in  the  horse  stable  end 
of  the  barn  and  carries  it  back  as  far  as 
necessary. 

The  plan  gives  the  details  of  construction. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  about 
any  part  or  feature  of  this  barn  or  to  furnish 
any  specification  desired.  Let  me  help  you  in 
your  building.  I  am  employed  to  do  that  by 
American  Farming  Publishing  Company.  Don't 
be  bashful  with  your  inquiries.  They  will  be 
promptly  answered  by  mail  and  those  of  a 
general  nature  and  wide  enough  in  their 
appeal  will  be  published  in  these  columns. 
In  sending  your  questions  address  me  thus: 
Hosea  Wentworth,  care  of  American  Farm- 
ing, 537  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


t*' ON  cenrees 
i-fiio'mmiM 
Pi/ITE 

'^EATHH 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

24  ^V' N'J  BUTTERFLY 


No.2  Junior— » light  ranntng,  easy  Cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  Buaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
elzesup  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  macblne  shown  her&— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down  and  a  year  to  pay 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  RusI 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings-—Eaiy  Turn- 
ing— Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIALS?. 

Tou  can  have  30  days  FKEE  trial  and  see  foryourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  IS  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  Tou  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folderand  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manolacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAT. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  2 1 1 4  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


LOCKET-      .^nO     CHAIN  free: 

This  beautiful  Ladles'  Naek  Chain  and  Locket  is  gold  plated,  bnmlshed  In  finlBh  wltll 
ft  long  cable  link  Chain  having  a  patent  spring  cotch.  Locket  la  set  with  twelve  bighesl 
\C  quality  brilliants  In  the  popular  Star  and  Crescent  design.  Is 
I—  overlj^ inches indlameterand can  beengraved  on  back.  Secret 
1^  compartments  for  two  pictures.  We  are  going  to  give  away  i 
r  thousands  of  these  Lockets,  and  we  want  you  to  nave  one.  I 
CClin  II A  UnilCV  '*^P°''t^l'<'l>l  brmg  our  free  offer.  A 
OCIIIf  HU  inUllkl  beautlfm,  sparkling,  brilliant  gem 
Ring  to  those  who  are  prompt,  so  write  at  once.  Don't  delay, 

LOCKET  &  CHAIN  CO.,  8B6  Friend  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  orop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  greaL 


Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom* 
inent  business  man  says :  "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20  ^  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
etrengtli  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  in  191 S  over  25  buaheln  per  acre 
Oats    averaged  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  40  buahela  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
There  it  no  urar  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.   For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  isettlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 

C.  J.  BROUCHTON,  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chleaio,  III. 

C.  W.  AIRD.  216  Traction  Terminal  Bldg..  Indlanaplls,  ind. 

GEORGE  A.  HALL,  123  Second  St.,  Mllwaukus,  Wla. 

Cuadlmn  Govcmmant  Affant. 


.NY  silo  is  better  than  no  silo, 
k  but  no  silo  is  better  than  the 


Get  our  catalog  and  the  book  that  tella 
what  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  think 
about  it. 

Write  today  for  early  buyers'  money-saving 
proposition.   Address  nearest  office. 

THE  VmUSk  SaO  CO,  667  union  BIdB,Aiider.on,Ina. 

Moines,  Is.     Fort  Worth,  Tel. 
667  EiohiiigeBiaf.  6&7  ladlMsfildg.  657  Lire  awolTki.  Eid{. 


HARDER  SILOS 


'  Best  and  Cheapest 

Heavy,  non-conducting  Unrip 
steel-bound  walls;  r  i  g  id  Jt 
dowel  construction,  anchored  ^5?** 
solid  as  an  oak,  convenient  Tnem, 
door  system,  safe  ladder ;  save  all  the 
corn  crop,   Catalog  sent  free. 

Harder  m(.  Co.,  Box  21,  CoblesklU,  N.  Y. 


?ifi§;!  HOG  OILER 


Kills 
Ucs 


Sent  Freight  Paid  on 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 


1  Ollor  S7.75 

2  Oilers  1S.OO  . 
« Oilers  28.00  ■ 

I     Freight  Psid  | 

ROME  MFG.  CO. 


Jnly  Oiler  made  withont 
valves,  cylinders  or  wheels. 
Can't  clog,  stick,  leak  or 
get  out  of  order.  Guar- 
anteed 5  years.  Uses 
Crude  or  Medicated  oil. 
Killa  lice;  keeps  pens  and 
yards  disinfected.  Order  one 
or  more  on  free  trial  today. 

Send  No  money 

I  pay  freight  and  Bend 
lone  gallon. o£  Medicated 
Oil  Ire*  w'th  each  post. 
Test  them  30  da^s  on  your 
farm — then  pay  if  pleased. 
If  not.  return  at  my  ex- 
.sense.  You  take  no  risk.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Catalog  Folder  sent 
<rea  on  request.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Pres't 

643tibertv  St.,  CALESBUBG,  III. 


Earlags 


ET&g  yonr  Btock— best  and  cheapest  means  < 
identification  for  Hog's,  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name,  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 
Catalog  and  samples  free  on  request. 
F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  161  W.  Hyrw  SI. 
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Give  Your  Horses 
a  Spring  Hp^Cut 


Hell 

Clip  Your  Horses  and  Mules 
Before  the  Spring  Work  Begins 

They  are  healthier  and  render 
better  service.  When  the  heavy 
coat  that  holds  the  wet  sweat 
and  dirt  is  removed,  they  are  more 
easily  kept  clean,  look  better- 
get  more  good  from  their  feed 
and  are  better  in  every  way. 
Insist  on  having 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and 
closer  and  stays  sharp  longer 
than  any  other.  Gears  are  cut 
from  solid  steel  bar,  enclosed, 
protected  and  run  in  oil;  little 
friction,  little  wear.  Has  six 
feet  of  new  style  easy  running 
flexible  shaft  and  the  cele- 
brated Stewart  single  ten-  _  . 
sion  clipping  head.  rrice  $7.50 
Get  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  to  us 
$2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  bal- 
ance. Money  and  shipping  charges  back 
if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied. 


i CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
1  608  N.  La  Salt*  St.  Chicago,  Ills. 
Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showingr  world's 
largest  and  most  modem  llneof  borsecllpplne 
and  eheep  shearing  macblDes.  mailed  free. 


Tw^BllGGY$36: 


This  offer  is  proof  that  we  can  save  yon  monev 
by  our  factory  to  us«r  plan.  It  shows  the  faith 
we  have  in  our  Elkhart  quality  when  we  offer  to 
Bend  this  buggy  for  your  approval  and  allow  yoa 

60  Days'  Free  Trial 

It's  no  risk  for  us  as  our  43  years'  experience  haa 
taught  UB  how  to  give  the  most  possible  for  the 
money  in  wearing  qualities,  appearance  and 
general  satisfaction,  so  that  today  we  are  the 
largest  makers  of  buggies  shipping  direct 
to  the  farmer.   Drop  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our 

Big  Buggy  Bargain  Boole 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  uponrequest,  Itillustrates 

and  describes  in  detail 

175  Styles  Buggies  &  65  Styles  Harness 

Tells  how.  by  shipping  direct  to  you,  we  save 
the  agents'  and  dealers'  profits  and  can  make 
you  such  very  low  prices.  Better  write  today. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

,^744Burd.l.y  Av.nu*,  ELKHART,  INOb 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  orlowr'wheels— 
',  steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

_  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  freo. 

^Electric  Wheel  Co.«l48Elni St.. Qulncy,lll. 


A  Prospect  and  a  Forecast  About 
the  Farm  Hand 

By  Dr.  P.  L.  Prentis,  United  States  Department  of  Labor 


ON  Dec.  31,  1915,  we  closed  the  first 
year  of  our  work  as  a  Govern- 
ment Free  Emploj'ment  Office  in 
Chicago.  We  are  well  pjeased  with  the 
results,  and  look 
forward  hopefully  to 
a  future  of  active 
and  beneficial  serv- 
ice. 

This  office  is  but 
one  of  80  similar  of- 
fices established  by 
the  Department  of 
Labor  as  a  result  of 
the  Act  of  Feb.  20, 
1907,  amplified  by 
the  Act  of  March  4, 
1913.     The  Act  of 

Dr.P.I<.Prentl8  ^0      19  0  7. 

amongst  other 
thmgs,  created  the  Division  of  Infor- 
mation to  discourage  immigrants  from 
settling  in  our  congested  cities.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  this  work  a  free  em- 
ployment bureau  for  immigrants  devel- 
oped. The  Act  of  March  4,  1913, 
created  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
transferred  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion to  this  new  department.  Under 
this  act  the  work  of  the  division  ex- 
panded into  an  employment  bureau  for 
all  classes,  citizen  and  alien.  Previous 
to  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  but  one  branch  office  was  oper- 
ated by  the  Division  of  Information,  at 
New  York  City. 

Under  the  new  act  the  work  of  ex- 
panding the  division  was  commenced 
late  in  1914.  The  country  was  divided 
into  18  distribution  zones  or  districts, 
with  a  headquarters  office  in  each  zone. 
Branch  offices  under  the  control  of  the 
headquarters  offices  were  then  estab- 
lished, which  brought  the  government 
free  employment  offices  up  to  80. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of 
work  handled  during  1915,  we  are  sure 
tliat  few  farm  employers  realize  what 
benefits  they  can  derive  by  securing 
their  help  through  these  offices.  Each 
officer  engaged  in  the  work  is  required, 
under  the  rules  of  the  service,  to  care- 
fully examine  applicants  and  to  be  sure 
they  are  fitted  before  sending  them  to 
work. 

The  reputation  of  the  private  em- 
ployment agencies  at  first  made  our 
work  somewhat  difficult.  Many  had 
tried  these  and  found  them  unsatis- 
factory, and  could  not  realize  that  the 
government  offices  were  "something 
diflferent."  However,  "a  satisfied  cus- 
tomer is  the  best  advertisement,"  and 
as  employers  commenced  to  patronize 
the  government  offices  their  neighbors 
and  associates  learned  of  the  service 
rendered,  and  in  this  way  the  business 
has  constantly  been  on  the  increase. 


During  1915,  18,315  persons  have 
been  given  employment  through  our  of- 
fice. A  large  percentage  of  these  were 
farm  hands.  Of  course,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  man  deceives  us,  but 
this  is  very  rare  and,  judging  by  the 
few  complaints  received,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  greater  portion  of  these 
applicants  have  been  satisfactory  to 
their  employers.  When  farmers  learn 
what  benefits  they  can  derive  from  us- 
ing our  service,  and  patronize  these 
offices  exclusively,  they  will  not  only 
be  helping  themselves,  but  also  help 
the  government  in  improving  business 
and  industrial  conditions,  which  is  the 
real  object  of  this  service. 

The  first  year  of  our  work  has  taught 
us  many  lessons  which  will  help  us 
serve  our  farm  patrons  even  better  in 
the  coming  year.  IVe  have  learned 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  farm  help 
throughout  the  country,  and  this  short- 
age will  be  even  more  pronounced  dur- 
ing the  coming  season.  We  have,  as  a 
result  of  our  experience  in  1915, 
adopted  a  register  in  the  Chicago  office, 
giving  full  particulars  concerning  all 
farm  hands  who  desire  work,  residing 
in  all  parts  of  our  territory.  We  are  at 
present  working  on  an  arrangement, 
which  we  hope  to  have  perfected  very 
shortly,  whereby  we  will  be  able  to 
send  these  men  promptly  where  they 
are  needed.  If  readers  of  American 
Farming  know  of  any  good  reliable 
farm  hands  out  of  work,  you  can  help 
us  by  writing  us  concerning  them. 

The  year  1916  will  bring  greatly  im- 
proved opportunities  for  the  laboring 
man,  which  will,  of  course,  raise  the 
standard  of  wages,  and  no  doubt  at- 
tract men  away  from  the  farms  unless 
wages  and  working  conditions  are 
made  as  attractive  as  possible.  We 
hope  to  partly  meet  this  difficulty 
through  our  registry  system. 

We  desire  to  invite  all  farmers  to 
avail  themselves  of  our  services.  Pos- 
sibly you  do  not  need  a  man  now;  yet 
if  you  can  afford  to  do  so,  I  would 
strongly  urge  you  to  hire  your  farm 
hand  now,  and  pay  him  something  for 
his  time.  Then  when  you  are  ready  to 
start  the  actual  farm  work,  he  is  there, 
ready  to  work.  But  whether  you  can 
do  this  or  not,  clip  the  following  cou- 
pon now  and  send  it  in,  and  receive  by 
return  mail  an  application  blank  on 
which  you  can  show  in  full  just  what 
kind  of  man  you  will  want,  and  when 
you  will  want  him.  We  will  be  gov- 
erned by  your  wishes,  and  send  you 
the  right  man  at  the  right  time.  This 
is  your  government,  and  the  govern- 
ment invites  you  to  avail  yourself  of 
this  service,  established  especially  for 
your  interests. 


American  Farming's  Gonpon  to  Secure  Hired  Men 
Distrlbutioa  Brancli,  845  So.  Wabash  Ave,,  Chlcagro,  HI. 

Sate  

On  1916,  I  will  be  In  need  of  tU« 

foUowlngr  help:   wages ..... ...  .  •  •  •  • 

Please  send  me  proper  Information  blank  on  which  to  show  the  una  oi 
help  X  will  need. 

(Sign  here)  


(Address) . 
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Special  Sale 

dxxr-i  n  ^ 

January^Tebruary 


\  MACHINE  TO  SPREAD  STRAW 

The  manure  spreader  has  long  been 
)ne  of  the  most  successful  and  profit- 
ible  of  farm  implements.  Now  comes 
he  straw-spreader  to  perform  a  simi- 
ar  service  to  soil-building  for  the  far- 
rier who  raises  much  grain  and  has 
nore  straw  or  other  bulky  stufJ  than 
le  can  use  for  bedding.  It  takes  away 
iny  possible  excuse  that  any  farmer 
nay  have  thought  he  had  for  burning 
itraw,  weeds,  spoiled  hay  or  other  ma- 
erial  that  will  add  much-needed  humus 
0  the  soil. 

The  picture  of  the  straw  spreader  is 
he  best  description  we  can  give.  It 
an  be  attached  to  any  size  of  hay  or 
traw  rack  with  little  trouble.  By  its 
ise  the  farmer  can  spread  straw  over 
0  acres  of  land  per  day,  thus  making 
t  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time. 

Humus,  humus,  humus,  is  the  crying 
leed  of  most  of  our  farm  soils.  Rot- 
ing  stravv  furnishes  it,  also  giving  back 

0  the  soil  a  large  portion  of  the  fer- 
ility  which  the  previous  crop  took 
rem  it.  The  straw-spreader  will  be  a 
con  to  the  grain  farmer  who  needs  a 
lacker  color  to  his  ground. 

♦J«More  Fowls  and  Less  FooUng»J> 

STORE  SEED  CORN  WELL 

In  storing  seed  corn,  three  things 
hou,ld  be  kept  in  mind.   They  are:  (1), 

dry  room  or  building;  (2),  a  fairly 
3w,  even  temperature  without  hard 
reezes,  and  (3),  a  well-ventilated  room 
fom  which  moisture  from,  the  sweating 
rain  may  easily  escape.  Seed  corn 
lay  be_  injured  if  stored  above  sweat- 
ig  grain  from  which  it  receives  mois- 
jre.  These  essentials  are  most  per- 
ictly  secured  by  proper  storage  in  an 
ttic,  as  careful  tests  have  shown  that 
etter  results  were  obtained  from  such 
torage  than  from  any  other.  Cellars 

1  which  there  are  furnaces  are  excel- 
:nt;  others  are  likely  to  be  too  damp, 
f  it  is  impossible  to  use  any  of  the 
ouse  in  this  way,  suitable  places  can 
robably  be  found  in  tool  sheds  or 
ther  farm  buildings.  A  frame  of  2x4's 
lay  be  built  from  two  to  six  feet 
3uare  and  strongly  braced.  If  chicken 
etting  is  then  stretched  over  both 
ides  in  such  a  way  that  the  holes 
latch,  the  ears  may  be  thrust  through 
tid  stored  very  cheaply.  They  may 
e  swung  from  the  room  in  strings, 
eld  by  baling  wire  or  binding  twine, 
r  may  be  stuck  on  nails  driven  into 
a  upright  4x4  post  from  which  the 
3rners  have  been  trimmed  so  as  to 
lake  room  for  eight  rows  of  nails  in- 
ead  of  only  four.  Mice  may  be  kept 
cm  this  seed  corn  tree  by  nailing  tin 
■ound  the  bottom,  just  above  the  base, 
r  by  inserting  a  hook  in  the  top  by 
leans  of  which  the  tree  with  its  load 
lay  be  hung  with  a  wire  from  the 
>of.  A  study  of  your  own  conditions 
ill  perhaps  show  you  better  methods 
lan  any  of  these  which  will  meet  the 
;quirements  of  good  storage. 

•>More  Fowls  and  Liess  Poollng»J» 
On  the  prairie  lands  of  central  Illi- 
ois  Great  American  Oats  and  Red 
vave  and  Turkey  wheat  have  been 
)und  to  be  among  the  highest  yielders. 


Buggies 


and 


Engines 


We  are  making  special  inducements  to  early 
buyers  during  January  and  February  that  will 
enable  you  to  make  a  bigger  saving  in  the  purchase 
of  an  American  Beauty  Buggy  or  an  Economy  Engine 
than  you  can  make  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  or  engine  until  you  have  seen  this 
special  proposition,  as  it  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  Gasoline  Engine,  write  for  our 
special  January  and  February  Engine  Proposition  No.  92A80. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Buggies,  write  for  our  special  Janu- 
ary and  February  offer  on  American  Beauty  Buggies  No.  92A80. 

Shipped  From  a  City  Near  You. 

We  carry  six  styles  of  American  Beauty  Buggies  and  a 
full  line  of  Engines,  Trucks,  Saw  Rigs,  Grinders  and 
Pumping  Outfits  in  fifteen  different  cities  and  we 
ship  from  the  one  nearest  you. 


This  special  proposition 
good  during  Janu- 
ary and  Febru- 
ary only. 
Write  for  it 
today. 


Sears,Roebuck"^ro. 

Chicago,  III. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE  SWINE 


Tha  letter 
8acoi  Breed." 

Learn  about  it  by  reading  Yorkshire  Swine  Monthly,  Frank- 
linville.  New  York.  50  cents  per  year;  five  years  for  $2. 


filVFN  ^  Tor  Rolled  Gold  Plat- 
1  J?  .  Bracelet  for  selUns 

I  20  pictures  or  20  pkfffl  post  carda  at  lOo 

Gates  Mfc  Co.  Dpt  563  Chicago 


Greatest  Ei 
BuggtfBooklrfi 


1 

UB  ■ 


The  innstratlon  below 

Bhowe  my  famouB 
Split  Hickory  Special 
—  the  finest  Buggy 
ever  built.  Catalog 
Bhows  ISO  other  snap- 
py styles  for 

$QQ25 

W  Wand  up 

If  you  are  Interested 
In  a  new  Farm  Wagon 
or  a  new  set  of  Har- 

nesB  be  sure  to  ask  for 
mjrSpecial  Catalogs. They 
will  save  YOU  money. 


No  matter  when  you  expect  to 
buy  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of 
my  big  free  Buggy  Book  right 
away.   It  will  make  you  a  bet- 
ter judge  of  buggies  and  buggy 
values.   It  will  show  you  how  I  am 
saving  my  customers  t20  to  tiO  by 
my  direct  from  factory  special  price- 
splitting  offer  for  1916.    Write  for 
this  free  book  TODAY. 


SPLIT 
HICKORY 


I  have  been  making  high  grade  vehi 
cles  for  15  years.  Split  Hickory  Bug- 
gies are  famous  the  world  over  for 
beauty  of  style,  excellence  of  work- 
manship, light  running  and  long  ser- 
vice. I  give  30  days  free  road  test 
to  prove  the  qualitv  and  to  convince  yoa 
that  a  genuine  Split  Hickory  is  the  best 
buggy  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  Nearly 
a  Quarter  of  a  million  of  these  sturdy 
Btylish  rigs  are  rolling  over  ihe  roaas, 

^9.4..^''      proud  to  drive  one,  too.   My  new  plan  of  _ 
splitting  proflte  with  my  customers  has  cut  the  price  down  "  ^ 
to  bed  rock.  Think  of  It.  for  only  $39.25  and  up  you  can  now  buy  ^ 

a  genuine  Split  Hickory  —  direct  from  my  factory.  Write  for  the  free 
book  today.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save.  Address 

?^<;i<r.:;.^'^'"^THE  OHIO  carriage  MFG.  CO.,  s?"!"  Columbus,  0.  ^ 


Quality 
First 
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PARRETT 

All  Purpose  Tractor 

The  Parrett  Tractor  i8  properly 
designed,  built  entirely  of  high  grade 
lasting  material  which  assure  you 
efficient,  dependable,  economical  service. 

Ease  of  operation,  simplicity,  variable 
speeds,  light  weight;  four  cylinder;  four 
cycle  motor;  excess  power;  all  combine  to 
make  the  Parrett  most  adaptable  for  all 
field  and  belt  work. 

Two  High  Front  Wheels 

perfect  balance  and  flexible  frame  make 
rough  land,  ditches,  sand,  mud.  etc.,  all 
look  the  same  to  the  Parrett. 

Send  for  our  catal  g.  It  tells  all  about 
this  successful  tractor,  how  it  will  do  a)l 
your  work  easier,  faster  and  more  econom- 
ically in  less  time. 

PARRETT  TRACTOR  CO. 
113—409  Fisher  BIdg..  Chicaeo,  IlL 


EMERSON 

Farm  Tractor 

Model  L— S2-20  Horse  Power 

Afour-cylinder,2-speed,lieht-weieht  tractor  o£ 
great  power,  suitable  for  any  size  farm.  Will 
pull  the  implements  you  now  have  on  your 
farm— ganjr  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders,  manors 
epreaders.  roaddrafrs  or  (traders.  Will  also  operate  your 
ensilage  cutter,  feed  grinder,  circular  saw,  etc.  Does 
more  work  than  horses— costs  less  and  is  so  simple 
anyone  can  run  it.     

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

1601  S.  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Please  send  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 

 Tractors  Plows  Harrows  Cultivators  llsteis 

 Drills  Planters  Mowers  Hay  Tools  ^Threshers 

 Manure  Spreaders  Gas  Engines  Wagons  Buffiies 

.  Auto  Trailers  Clover  Hullers  Corn  Sliellers 

 Steam  Traction  Engines  Road  Rollers  Saw  Mills. 


Name 


Address 


OURTRAPPER^S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE. 


WEIL  PAYS  CASH  forfursandremltSQuIckerthan 
any  other  House.  Furs  much  higher.  Big  money  trap- 
Ing  Only  House  holding  shipments  6  days  without 
your  asking.  aurTrapper'sGuld«l3a3dincrenttrora  others 
as  an  Auto  from  aStageCoach.  It's  f  re».  Price  list  free. 
Ref. your  Bank.  In  bU3lnes34.') yrs.  TheBciuareDcal 
House.  WEIL  BROS.  &  CCOoi  81  Ft.Wayne,lnd. 


TYOOFTIDEAS 

^9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
ventions.   Book  "How  to  Obtain 
a   Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 

sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
report  as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
constantly  writing  us  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 

expense. 

CHANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

Est  20  Years.    901  F.  St. Washington,  D.C. 

Write  for  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT.  List  of  Patent 
Buyers  and  Inventions  Wanted.    »1.000.000  offered  for 
inventions.  Bend  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patent- 
ability. Our  books  sent  free  upon  request. 
Victor  J.  EvansA  Co.,  627  Ninth  St..  WahlnQlon.  P.  C 


The  Useiul  Tractor  in  Land 
Reclamation 

By  Prof.  Frank  M.  White,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Eagineers 


I'rof.  Frank  M.  White 


IN  reclaiming  marsh  land  the  tractor 
can  be  put  to  seven  uses:  (1)  pull- 
ing a  ditching  machine;  (2)  pulling 
out  small  willows,  old  logs,  and  stumps 
and  removing 
them  from  the 
field;  (3)  pull- 
ing a  grub 
breaker  and 
ordinary  plow; 
(4)  pulling  a 
heavy  roller 
to  settle  peaty 
soils;  (5)  pull- 
ing heavy 
discs  to  pul- 
verize  the 
ground  after 
breaking;  (6) 
pumping 
water  during 
flood  water 
periods,  and 
(7)  hauling  tile. 
Reclaiming  the  millions  of  acres  of 
marsh  land  in  America  will  add  ma- 
terially to  our  wealth.  What  were 
formerly  the  Kankakee  marshes  in 
Illinois  are  among  the  most  valuable 
farming  land  in  this  country  now.  1 
can  remember  the  big  floating  dredges 
which  opened  up  a  waterway  through 
Illinois,  making  available  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the 
world.  Miles  and  miles  of  ditches  from 
30  to  50  feet  wide  had  to  be  dug 
through  this  country  before  one  could 
be  reasonably  sure  that  a  summer  rain 
would  not  wash  out  an  entire  crop. 
Xow  the  land  is  worth  $250  per  acre. 
And  reclaiming  land  in  this  day  of 
machinery  is  easy  compared  with  10 
years  ago. 

The  farm  tractor  is  the  most  recent 
development  of  a  mechanical  power 
suitable  for  farm  work  and  it  ought  to 
be  a  very  practical  method  of  decreas- 
ing the  cost  of  reclaiming  land.  Re- 
moving the  water  is  only  the  first  con- 
sideration. Many  tracts  of  low  land 
present  diflicult  problems  even  after 
the  water  table  is  lowered  2'/S  to  3  feet. 
Muck  and  peat  soils  are  very  apt  to  be 
springy,  even  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
miring  down.  Wet  clay  soils  are  soft 
and  afford  very  insecure  footing  for 
horses.  When  the  surface  is  dry  it  is 
even  difficult  for  a  man  to  walk  over 
it  on  account  of  the  springy  surface. 
When  dry,  a  peaty  soil  might  be  com- 
pared with  a  straw  pile.  Most  of  us 
have  had  experience  tramping  around 
on  straw;  it's  hard  work.  A  horse 
walking  on  marsh  of  this  character 
causes  the  soil  to  tremble  so  that  it  can 
be  felt  3  rods  away.  Working  a  horse 
under  such  a  condition  is  almost 
cruelty  to  animals.  Some  have  tried  to 
attach  marsh  shoes  to  the  horse,  which 
perhaps  does  give  him  a  few  more 
square  inches  of  bearing  surface.  Even 
with  this  additional  foot  area  the  horse 
is  at  a  decided  disadvantage.    It  is  true 


the  horse  may  become  partially  accus- 
tomed to  using  marsh  shoes  and  wher 
there  is  danger  of  miring  he  will  no 
become  excited  and  struggle  to  fret 
himself.  However,  it  is  dangerous  a 
best  to  attempt  to  accustom  a  horse  tc 
w-ork  where  there  is  danger  of  mirinj 
down.  The  struggle  and  strain  that  ; 
horse  is  likely  to  make  may  result  ii 
serious  injury.  Almost  anyone  wouli 
welcome  a  mechanical  power  to  sav 
horses  from  this  danger. 

Tile  ditching  is  the  feasible  methoi 
of  removing  the  underground  watei 
The  disinclination  of  good  labor  t 
ditch  on  marsh  lands  or  in  fact  to  di 
ditching  of  any  kind,  makes  it  neces 
sary  to  adapt  mechanical  power  i 
ditching.  A  tractor  is  s[>ccially  adaptc> 
to  furnishing  the  power  for  pulliM, 
most  any  type  of  ditching  machim 
The  horse  ditching  machines  requir 
from  6  to  8  horses.  A  tractor  will  fui 
nish  this  amount  of  power  easily.  1 
can  be  kept  going  throughout  th 
working  day.  It  will  require  less  ma 
power  to  operate  the  entire  outfit  an 
it  ought  to  go  on  the  soil  where  horse 
would  be  impractical. 

A  tractor  can  travel  on  land  when 
is  impossible  to  get  on  it  with  horsi 
and  at  times  even  with  men.  A  tractc 
weighs  all  the  way  from  3,000  to  30,0C 
pounds;  the  average  weight  of  a  dra 
horse  is  about  1,600  pounds,  and  tl' 
average  weight  of  a  man  is  180  pound 
A  60  horsepower  tractor  weighir 
24,000  pounds  and  equipped  with  wh; 
is  known  as  a  caterpillar  or  flat  whe( 
6  feet  4  inches  long  and  24  inches  Arit 
has  a  pressure  of  about  5  to  6.4  pounc 
to  the  square  inch.  The  same  machir 
equipped  with  a  30-inch  track  woul 
have  a  pressure  of  4.4  pounds  pi 
square  inch.  A  wheel  machine  of  aboi 
the  same  horse  power  with  a  69-inc 
wheel  has  a  pressure  of  about  7  pound 
.A.  caterpillar  machine  weighing  6,0( 
pounds  has  1,152  square  inches  of  tra 
tion  surface.  This  weight  machine  h; 
a  pressure  on  the  ground  of  4.3  pouni 
to  the  square  inch.  The  same  machii 
can  be  equipped  with  a  special  trai 
which  reduces  the  pressure  to  about  2, 
pounds.  The  horse  has  a  pressure 
about  10  to  12  pounds  and  a  man  has 
pressure  of  about  6  pounds.  The  whe 
tractor  of  about  13  horsepower,  weig 
ing  7,500  pounds  and  having  a  vveig 
of  5,000  pounds  on  the  rear  wheels,  h 
a  pressure  of  about  4.8  pounds  p 
square  inch.  This  figure  is  based  on 
50-inch  wheel  having  a  20-inch  face  ai 
equipped  with  an  8-inch  extension  rii 
Without  this  extension  the  pressure 
6.4  pounds.  The  actual  pressure 
these  machines  is  less  than  that  exerti 
by  the  horse. 

The  question  of  the  tractor  beii 
able  to  travel  on  soft  ground  is  n 
necessarily  the  deciding  factor.  Tl 
decision  should  be  based  upon  what  c. 
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Patent  Lawjer.Washington, 
D.C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Bates  reaaonable.  Highest  references,  BestseiTice» 
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actually  be  accomplished.  Pulling 
small  willows  and  clearing  up  marsh 
land  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  work 
in  preparing  marsh  soil  for  cultivation. 
The  root  system  of  this  type  of  soil  is 
very  shallow  and,  therefore,  little  trou- 
ble need  be  experienced  in  pulling  the 
small  trees  and  shrubs.  The  tractor 
aflords  a  power  which  is  steady  and  on 
which  severe  strain  will  not  have  seri- 
ous eflect.  The  strain  of  steady  long 
pulls  on  horses  is  serious.  A  good 
many  tracts  of  land  are  tamarack 
marshes  and  on  them  we  find  many  old 
logs  buried  in  the  mud,  and  many 
stumps  which  are  easily  pulled.  Re- 
moving these  is  just  the  job  for  a 
tractor. 

The  use  of  a  tractor  as  a  power  for 
plowing  is  almost  ideal.  A  grub  plow 
is  designed  especially  for  plowing  in 
tough  land  full  of  roots  and  covered 
with  small  shrubs.  The  plow  is  30 
inches  wide  but  set  to  turn  a  furrow 
slice  of  24  inches,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  share  to  cut  under  the  previous  fur- 
row and  cut  off  any  remaining  roots.  A 
heavy  grub  breaker,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  tractor,  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  cut  off  small  willows  to  ^  inch  in 
diameter  and  turn  them  under.  A 
tractor  will  handle  1,  2  or  3  of  these 
24-inch  grub  breakers,  depending  on 
the  size  of  tractor,  and  turn  the  soil 
over  in  better  shape  than  can  be  done 
with  horses.  It  will  be  practically  im- 
possible to  get  enough  horses  together 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  Deep- 
tilling  disc  plows  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  some  peaty  soils.  They  re- 
cjuire  lots  of  power  and  in  places  where 
the  condition  of  the  ground  is  suitable 
very  satisfactorily  mixes  the  top  peat 
with  the  clay  subsoil.  Tractor  plowing 
in  marsh  land  has  one  advantage  over 
many  of  our  upland  soils;  there  are  no 
stones  and  no  hills. 

After  turning  the  soil,  a  good  prac- 
:ice  would  be  to  roll  the  ground  by  at- 
:aching  to  the  tractor  a  heavy  concrete 
•oiler.  This  settles  the  soil  rapidly  and 
s  a  decided  advantage  in  further 
julverization  and  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  the  seedbed.  A  good  roller  can 
)e  a  home-made  affair  built  of  concrete. 
Zoncrete  will  stand  the  wear  and  can 
)e  made  any  desired  weight  and  is  very 
;heap.  After  the  rolling  combes  the 
pulverization  of  the  ground  by  means 
)f  heavy  disc-harrows  especially  de- 
signed for  tractor  work.  The  discs  are 
ibout  one-third  heavier  than  ordinary 
lorse  disc-harrows.  They  are  built 
andem  and  can  be  weighted  as  desired 
or  work  to  be  done.  These  engine 
iiscs  may  be  set  to  run  straight  when 
t  makes  a  good  sub-surface  packer.  A 
iisc  should  not  only  cut  the  ground  up 
horoughly  but  should  pulverize  any 
villows  which  had  been  turned  under 
)y  the  grub  breaker.  Under  a  heavy 
oad  it  will  require  about  a  20  horse- 
Jower  tractor.  These  machines  are 
)uilt  in  8-foot  and  10-foot  widths. 

In  most  drainage  districts  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  means  of  rapidly 
emoving  the  water  during  flood 
periods.  As  the  tractor  will  not  be  in 
ise  performing  other  operations 
hroughout  the  year,  it  can  be  kept 
)usy  by  attaching  it  to  the  pump,  which 
vill  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
vater  during  heavy  rains.  This  is  a 
■heap  source  of  power  and  will  elim- 
nate  the  expense  of  an  extra  engine  for 
)umping  water. 

Hauling  several  thousand  tile  along 
(he  line  where  they  are  to  be  placed  is 
I  good  job  for  a  tractor.  It  will  go 
|)ver  the  soft  ground  wherever  the 
vagon  will  go.  A  tractor  will  pull  sev- 
eral wagons  and  keep  loaders  and  dis- 
ributors  busy  where  hands  are  short. 

large  reclamation  projects  the 
factor  ought  to  be  a  very  busy  ma- 
chine. 

I  Every  new  Issue  of  American  Farming  has 
n  It  advertisements  you  never  saw  before. 
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ENGINE  GANG  PLOWS 

Power  and  Lever  Lift  Mogul  Engine  Plows  in  from  4  to  12  furrow.    Little  Genius 
Power  Lift  in  2,  3  and  4  furrow.    Senior  in  5  and  6  furrow.   Engine  Grub  Break- 
ers weighing  a  ton  and  cutting  a  single  furrow  24  inches  wide  by  12  inches 
deep.    A  line  of  engine  plows  with  a  world-wide  reputation  for  strength, 
efficiency  and  ease  of  operation.    "It's  the  Way  We  Build  Them." 

No.  2  Little  Genius  Power  Lift 
Engine  Gang  Plow 


Strong,  Simple 
and  Durable 


The  little  plow  with  a  big  record.  High  level  lift  on  all  three  wheels.  A  single  trip  rope  gives  the 
operator  sure  and  easy  control.  Pin  break  hitch,  adjustable  to  all  tractors.  Any  standard  type  of  P  &  O 
Bottoms,  the  No.  2,  two  and  three  Jurrow  in  12  and  14  inch,  and  the  No.  3,  four  furrow  in  14  inch. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest 
P  &  O  House 


Write  for  circulars  and  cata- 
log. Explain  your  plow  prob- 
lems to  us;  we  can  give  you  val- 
uable information.  We  make  a 
P»*fcO  Engine  Plow  that  will  meet 
your  requirements. 


Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co. 

Canton,  Illinois 

Branch  Houses:  Dallas,  Tex.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Denver,  Col., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Mogul  8-16 

The  Tractor  to  Buy 


Mogul  8-16 

Kerosene  -..^4 
Tractor 


HIGHEST 
AWARD, 

fflNflMfl-PflCIFIG 


$675 
Cash, 
f .  o.  b.  ^ 

Chicago 


AT  the  price,  the  Mogul  8-16  tractor  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  all  progressive  farmers. 
It  won  a  Grand  Prize  at  both  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  Expositions.    That  proves  its  class. 

It  can  be  used  with  profit  on  small  farms,  doing  all  the  hardest 
•work  of  the  horses,  and  much  that  horses  cannot  do.  That 
proves  its  usefulness. 

It  betters  the  plowing  and  other  work  of  seed  bed  preparation, 
while  reducing  its  cost,  and — 

It  burns  kerosene  under  all  conditions.    This  one  reason  is 
enough  to  sell  a  Mogul  8-16, because,  on  the  average,  gasoline  costs 
about  65  per  cent  more  than  kerosene.   That  proves  its  economy. 
It  costs  about  half  its  equivalent  in  horse  flesh. 
The  price  is  $675  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

A  tractor  so  good,  so  useful  on  farms  of  all  sizes,  so  economical, 
and  at  such  a  price,  deserves  a  thorough  investigation.  Your  local 
dealer  should  be  able  to  show  you  a  Mogul  8-16.  If  he  can't, 
write  to  us.  We'll  see  that  you  get  a  look  at  it,  and  we  will  also 
send  you  our  new  book,  "Tractor  Power  vs.  Horse  Power." 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deeiing     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 
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20  H.  P. 

$750 

30  H.  P.  $865 


WHY 


Instead 
of  a 
"Tractor" 


One  Man  right  on  the  three  plows,  away  from  the 

_.  ,  .        heat  of  the  engine,  where  he  can  watch  both 

Lfoes  the  flowing  plows  and  "Mule"  without  turning  his  head. 


One  Man 

Does  the  Discing 

One  Man 

Does  the  Drilling 

One  Man  Culti- 
vates Corn,  Cot- 
tonfPotatoes,etc. 

One  Man  Does 
the  Harvesting 

Belt  Work 


He  pulls  a  double  disc  with  a  two  section  harrow 
behind  at  a  good  speed  without  packing  the 
ground. 

He  sits  on  his  grain  drill  where  he  can  watch 
both  drill  and  "Mule."  He  pulls  two  sections 
of  harrows  behind  the  drills. 

He  sits  on  a  two  row  cultivator  and  does  an 
even,  thorough,  quick  job.  The  "Mule"  guides 
easily,  turns  short  and  does  not  pack  the  soil. 

He  sits  on  the  Binder  where  he  can  watch  both 
Binder  and  "Mule"  move  through  the  heaviest 
grain  at  a  fast,  steady  gait.  "The  Crawler" 
makes  a  path  for  the  Binder  Wheel  when  go- 
ing through  mud. 

He  can  pull  large  Ensilage  Cutters,  Medium 
Sized  Threshers,  etc. 


For  Full  Detaih- 
ThU  Gets  Th*  Footina  Write 

JoUetOU 


One  Man  DrilU  SO 
Acrei  a  Oa7 


Tractor  Co. 


31S  Benton  Street  One  Man  Harreita  40  One  Man  Cultivatet 
Sprins  Mounted  "Crawler"    JOUET,  UilNOIS  Acre*  •  Day  31  Acre*  a  Day 


Smallest  Bible  on  Earth 

ThiH  Blblo  In  about  thu  sf/.e  of  a  r.nNtAffa 
aUmp  ttiTl  t(i  HHid  to  brmir  (rtxxl  luck  to  the 
Si-nt  free  if  y..u  B«-nd  lOr  f-.r  thrwo 
»'  uubHcnptiun  to  our  biK  luiiMu'ins. 

HOUSEHOLD,  DepLB32,To»ek«,  Ku. 


Wonderful  Plant  Free 

The  Ro.urrfctlor  PInnt  ch^«e»  fr..m  life- 
l.-Bs  Inactivity  to  kivclyfi-rn  ul...n  b.'lnu  plac- 
i-d  In  water.  It  i>lll  renurrt-ct  In  thiB  w«y  .ny 
nambor  of  timea .  This  bt-toitiful  plant  sent 
frie  if  yol)  «i-nd  10c  to  pay  for  a  S-montha' 
Bubscrtption  to  The  Houai-hold  Haffaiine. 
HOUeCHOLO,  Owt.  RP-32  Jop*k«.  tUiuaa 


Those  disks  are 
of  cutlery  steel 
forged  sharp. 
They  cut  deep 
and  they  last. 


Short  Seasons 

—never  mind  them.  Start  you  tillage  later,  too, 
antl  a  void  early  freezes.  Select  a  tractor  harrow  that 
will  save  goingover  twice.  Get  a  Double  Act  ion  whose 
rifrid  ma  in  frame  forces  the  rear  disks  to  cut  all  the  lam 
left  by  the  fore  disks.  You  save  power,  timeand  labor  by 
using  the  genuine  (J^^^^^ 


Send  for  our 
splendid  new 
book,  "The  Soil 
and  ItsTillage" 
Free. 


Ooubla-Actlon 
■ngin*  Disk  Harrow 

It's  the  machine  of  perfect  balance 
and  dependability.  There  are  over 
100  styles  and  sizes  of  Ci'Taway  (Clark) 
tools — several  for  your  very  needs. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

600    Main  Street      Higganum,  Conn, 


Pianet  Jr. 


plants  and  cultivates  in  half  the  time 

It  takes  drudgery  out  of  garden  work,  and  gets  bigger,  bet- 
ter crops  besides.    Fully  guaranteed. 

This  No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season  and 
lasts  a  lifetime.    Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills) , 
ows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates 
easily  and  thoroughly  all  through  the  season.    30  other 
seeders  and  wheel  hoes — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free! 
Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones, 
and  improvements  to  our  Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes,  Har 
rovrs.  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators.  IVnte 
postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co   Box  12O8S  Philadelpliia 


pi 


Whether  you  cultivate  Vue  smallest  door-yard 
••patch"  or  the  largest  market  ^^xAca  you  can't 
aRord  to  work  without  a  Planet  Jr. 


Lighter  Engines  for  the 
Farm 

IT  IS  now  about  15  years  since  th 
American  farmer  started  to  becom 
the  most  extensive  user  of  gasolin 
engine  power  in  the  world,  but  up  t 
this  time  not  any  too  much  considera 
tion  of  the  type  of  engine  best  suite^ 
to  farm  work  has  been  wasted  on  bin 
He  has  worried  along  with  the  big 
cumbersome  engine  because  it  was  ir 
finitely  better  than  none  and  becaus 
he  could  not  get  any  other.  But  al 
the  while  he  has  been  learning  an 
recently  the  manufacturer  has  begu: 
to  wake  up  to  the  farmer's  needs  an 
desserts.  The  engine-maker  is  no\ 
furnishing  a  farm  engine  weighin 
from  50  to  60  pounds  per  horsepowe 
instead  of  200  to  300  pounds  per  horse 
power,  as  formerly.  Nothing  has  bee: 
sacrificed  in  stability  or  steadiness 
that  problem  has  been  solved  by  bette 
throttle  governing,  increased  speec 
more  careful  balancing  and  more  ac 
curate  machining. 

The  light-weight  engine  has  a  dis 
tinct  advantage  for  the  farm.  Th 
farmer  does  not  use  his  gasoline  en 
gine  furnishing  12  horsepower  or  les 
to  do  just  one  job.  He  wants  it  ti 
work  in  a  dozen  places  at  variou 
times.  The  more  easily  it  can  b 
moved  about  the  more  service  he  ca 
get  out  of  it.  No  wonder  the  ligh 
weight  engines  are  proving  so  populai 
The  extent  of  the  newest  trend  in  farr 
engine  designs  is  shown  by  the  follow 
ing  editorial  from  such  a  famous  au 
thority  as  the  "Scientific  American." 

"Efficiency  means  light  weight,  re 
duced  friction  and  above  everythin 
else  lowered  operating  cost.  Prac 
tically  all  of  the  attention  of  foreig 
designers  now  is  turning  toward  th 
production  of  small,  high  speed,  hig 
efficiency  motors;  they  will  have  non 
of  the  big  American  motors,  which  ar 
heavy  and  inefficient,  and  for  that  rea 
son  expensive  to  operate.  Only  no^ 
is  this  foreign  tendency  toward  hig 
speed,  high  efficiency  motors  bein 
felt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
ready  the  practice  has  made  inroad; 
it  is  coming  slowly,  and  before  Ion 
it  will  come  with  a  rush.  And  th: 
is  as  it  should  be;  for  in  lighter  er 
gin^s,  operating  at  higher  speed,  w 
find  greater  efficiency,  and  that  is  whs 
everyone  most  desires." 

••♦More  Fowls  and  Less  Foollng»J» 

THE  SLOWER  HORSE  PULLS 
MORE 

Does  the  fast  horse  or  the  slow  hors 
in  a  team  pull  the  greater  part  of  th 
load?  The  Nebraska  College  of  Agr 
culture  says  it  is  the  slower  horsi 
Supposing  one  horse  of  a  team  is 
inches  ahead  of  the  other,  the  load  d 
vides  in  a  ratio  of  100  to  106  pound 
in  case  the  center  hole  in  the  equalize 
is  4  inches  out  of  line  with  the  hole 
at  the  ends  of  the  equalizer. 

♦J.More  Fowls  and  Less  Foollng»J» 
THRESHING    MACHINE    ON  i 
SHREDDER 

By  taking  the  teeth  out  of  the  cor 
cave  and  feeding  just  as  in  threshin 
grain,  corn  fodder  may  be  shredded  b 
running  through  the  ordinary  threshin 
machine.  The  corn  must  be  perfectl 
dry  for  best  results.  The  fodder  ma 
be  blown  into  the  barn  in  perfect  shap 
for  feeding  or  bedding. 

♦J«More  Fowls  and  Less  Foollng"{» 

Probably  one  man  in  ten  really  love 
his  work.  When  the  remaining  nin 
say  they  enjoy  their  work,  they  mea 
they  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  whe 
they  get  it  done.  

Buy  goods  that  are  advertised  In  America 
Farming.    They  are  reliable. 
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Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

The  Care  and  Character  of  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings 

By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  la. 

(This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  eleven  articles  which  Mr.  Leavell  is  writing  exclusively  for 
the  readers  of  American  Farming.) 

time  perfect  freedom.  The  amount  of 
freedom  is  often  determined  by  whether 
the  wheel  if  turned  a  small  amount  in 
one  direction  and  released  will  return 
to  its  original  position  and  will  swing- 
backward  and  forward  like  the  balance 
wheel  of  a  watch  or  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock.  The  cone  and  cup  bearing  is 
well  adapted  to  withstand  both  radial 
and  thrust  loads.  After  a  few  thousand 
miles  of  service,  it  may  have  been 
found  to  be  somewhat  looser  than  when 
new,  due  to  slight  wear.    Although  it 
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WHEN  a  farmer  buys  a  horse  he 
is  especially  careful  to  make  a 
most  thorough  examination  in 
in  order  that  he  may  be  sure  it  is  worth 
what  he  is  asked  to  pay  for  it.  As 
long  as  he  keeps  it  he  nmst  give  it 
certain  care 
and  attention. 
He  is  general- 
ly entirely  un- 
familiar with 
the  fine  points 
in  judging  mo- 
tor cars,  and 
even  after  he 
has  purchased 
a  car  he  near- 
ly always  fails 
to  give  it  the 
care  and  at- 
tention it 
should  have. 

In  order 
that  it  may 
roll  more 
easily  than  the  old  wagon,  the  motor 
car  has  its  wheels  and  many  other  im- 
portant parts  of  the  running  gear 
mounted  on  ball  or  roller  bearings.  The 
fact  that  they  can  be  run  for  many 
thousands  of  miles  without  as  much 
care  and  attention  as  even  an  oiling 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  they 
are  unimportant  parts  of  the  car.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  car  travels  at 
speeds  many  times  as  great  as  that  of  a 
wagon,  the  hammering  and  pounding 
on  the  wheel  and  axle  bearings  is  very 
severe.  The  selection  of  proper  bear- 
ings for  the  conditions  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  proper  care  of  the 
bearings  by  the  car  owner  or  driver  are 
of  almost  equal  importance. 

For  many  parts  of  the  car  the  manu- 
facturer could  have  selected  either 
ball  or  roller  bearings.  His  choice  has 
been  the  result  of  a  consideration  of 
both  the  cost  and  the  serviceability 
for  the  given  set  of  conditions.  A 
bearing  may  have  to  withstand  only  a 
radial  load,  that  is,  a  pressure  of  the 
shaft  directly  downward  in  the  bear- 
ing; or  only  a  thrust  load,  that  is,  a 
tendency  of  the  shaft  to  slide  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  its  length;  or  a 
combination  of  both.  The  front  wheel 
with  the  load  which  it  receives  when 
the  car  rounds  a  corner  affords  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  a  combined  thrust 
and  radial  load.  The  shaft  of  a  buzz 
saw  is  an  example  where  the  main 
bearings  have  chiefly  a  radial  load.  Be- 
ing plain  bearings,  they  are  practically 


rig.    1.    Cup   and   Cone  BaU-Bearing 

powerless  to  prevent  shifting  of  the 
shaft  endwise,  and  collars  are  generally 
secured  to  the  shaft  for  the  purpose. 

The  illustrations  show  the  principal 
types  of  ball  and  roller  bearings  which 
are  found  on  motor  cars.  Figure  1 
shows  a  typical  cone  and  cup  ball  bear- 
ing, a  type  which  is  the  favorite  for 
the  front  wheels  of  most  inexpensive 
and  a  few  medium-priced  motor  cars. 
Two  must  be  mounted  in  each  hub  and 
they  must  be  so  adjusted  that  there  is 
practically  no  play  and  at  the  same 


Annular  Bali-Bearing 


is  generally  supposed  to  be  adjustable, 
it  is  not  liable  to  give  good  service  after 
it  has  been  taken  up  because  the  wear 
has  caused  a  groove  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  cone  and  any  attempt  to  move 
the  parts  up  results  in  a  crowding  of 
the  balls  against  the  edge  of  the  groove 
with  attendant  damage  and  early  de- 
struction. 

Figure  2  shows  an  annular  type  or 
radial  type  ball  bearing.  Due  to  the 
shape  of  the  races,  such  a  bearing  has 
only  about  one-fifth  the  capacity  for 
thrust  loads  that  it  has  for  journal 
loads.  It  is  not  adjustable,  but  the 
manufacturer  of  the   bearing  or  the 


Fig.  3.    Straiglit  Solid  KoUer-Bearing 


specialist  at  ball  bearing  repair  work 
can  take  it  apart  and  regrind  the  races 
deeper  and  refill  with  oversize  balls. 
A  bearing  of  this  type  can  be  re-ground 
for  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
one,  and  the  bearing  properly  repaired 
is  just  as  good  as  a  new  one. 

For  cases  where  thrust  only  is  to 
be  taken  care  of,  balls  are  mounted  in 
a  suitable  cage  between  two  discs,  the 
faces  of  which  may  be  either  flat  or 
grooved. 

Figure  3  shows  a  straight  solid  roller 
bearing.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  load 
is  carried  on  a  line  instead  of  on  a 
point  as  in  the  case  of  the  ball  bearing, 
the  roller  bearing  of  this  type  has 
greater  load-carrying  capacity  than 
that  of  the  ball  bearing.  It  is  neces- 
sarily non-adjustable  and  is  generally 
replaced  when  worn.  Difficulty  will  re- 
sult if  the  rollers  are  long  and  the 
parts  are  not  properly  in  line. 

Figure  4  shows  a  straight  roller  bear- 
ing called  a  Hyatt  bearing.  The  rollers 
are  made  of  springs  wound  out  of  flat 
steel  bands,  hardened  and  ground  ac- 
curately to  size.  These  rollers  may  be 
short,  or  in  some  cases,  several  inches 
long.  Due  to  their  flexibility,  they  are 
very  little  damaged,  if  the  parts  are 
slightly  out  of  line.  They  are  neces- 
sarily non-adjustable,  and  can  be  re- 
placed at  a  rather  low  cost  when  too 
badly  worn  for  further  service.  They 


Use  It  For  Everything 


I  Same 
Enelna 
Used  on 
Binder 


i)Hand  Truck  \ 
Outfit 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  Out- 
fit is  the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for 
farm  work.  The  engine  weighs  only  190 
lbs.,  and  the  entire  outfit  only  375  lbs.  A 
child  can  pull  it  around  from  job  to  job. 

Besides  doing  all  the  farm  and  house- 
hold power  jobs,  this  4  H.  P.  Cushman 
'  may  be  lifted  from  truck  and  hung  on 
rear  of  binder  during  harvest  to  save 
horsea  and  save  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.   Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
859  N.  21st  street  Lincoln,  Nebrasiui 


Two 

Cyl- 
inder 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


"Fine  Work!" 

—  that's  what  you'll  say  when  you  see 
the  soil,  manure  and  stubble  mixed  over 
and  over  with  the 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow 

"The  coulters  do  the  work."  They  cut 
and  crush  clods,  turn  the  soil  twice, 
pulverize  and  mulch  at  one  operation. 
There's  an  "Acme"  for  every  purpose— sizes 
3  to  17 1-2  feet  in  width.  Send  for  free  book  — 
now — and  learn  more  about  these  most  de- 
pendable of  all  seedbed  builders. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

58  '<^^SS^  Millington, 

Elm  Street  '    UT  New  Jersey 

6%  ft.  wide 
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HEATING  IRDN 


MAKES  IRONING 

A  PLEASURE 
Proved  the  "World's 
Best"  by  over  750,000 
satisfied  users.  No  hob 
Btove  —  no  drudgery. 
Heat  regulated  instant- 
ly. Better,  easier  iron- 
_  in  half  the  time  at  half 
the  cost.  Nickel  plated. 
APFNK  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
HULIIIO  $3oto  $50  Weekly 
No  experience  needed.  AU  or  part  time.  Positively 
the  easiest,  fastest  selling.  Lowest  Priced  and  besft 
known  iron  made.  New  Low  Terms.  Exclusive 
territory.    Sample  Free   to  workers.    Write  today. 

The  Monitor  Sad  Iron  Co.  733  Wayne  St.,  Big  Prairie, 0> 
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We  Now  Present  a 
Marvel  Motor  in  the 


Patented  by  Hudson 
December  28,  1915 
Patent  No.  1165861 


Officially  Breaking  All  Stock  Car  Records  up  to  100  Miles,  Aha  All 
Stock  Car  Records  for  Quick  Acceleration — Under  A.  A.  A. Supervision 


100  miles  in  80  minutes,  21.4  seconds,  averaging 
74.67  miles  per  hour ,  with  driver  and  passenger. 

I  The  previous  best  record  of  72.49  was  made  by  a  car  with 
i        more  cylinders,  more  cylinder   capacity   and   driver  only. 

75.69  miles  in  I  hour  with  driver  and  passenger. 

i        During  this  trial,  speed  laps  were  made  at  76.76  miles  per  hour. 

70.74  miles  in  1  hour,  carrying  5  passengers, 
with  top  and  windshield  up. 

I  The  previous  best  record  for  stock  car  similarly  equipped, 
=  was  made  by  a  car  with  more  cylinders,  more  cylinder  capac- 
I        ity,  and  with  only  2  passengers. 

Mark  what  these  achievements  mean. 

No  other  stock  car,  in  all  the  world's  records, 
has  done  what  this  car  has  done. 

This  is  not  a  mere  new  model  with  minor 
refinements,  but  an  epoch-making  car. 

Even  the  rumor  has  for  months  kept  Motor- 
dom  on  edge.  But  the  wildest  rumor  was  tame 
compared  with  truth.  The  Super-Six  begins 
a  revolution. 

Note  first  that  this  change  comes  at  the 
zenith  of  our  success. 

Only  last  Fall  a  new-model  Hudson  won  a 
new  empire  for  us.  It  doubled  our  sales,  and 
made  a  new  record  for  fine  cars. 

We  stopped  that  model  in  the  height  of  de- 
mand, losing  thousands  of  sales.  We  spent 
$1,500,000  to  again  double  production.  We 
committed  ourselves,  on  materials,  etc.,  for 
$42,000,000  worth  of  new-type  cars.  AU  be- 
cause of  what  we  now  announce. 
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On  June  28, 1915,  we  applied  for  patent  on  the  Su- 
per-Six.  It  was  issued  on  December  28th. 

The  claims  we  made  were  startling.  They  meant  an 
almost  twice-better  Hudson.  They  meant  reduced 
vibration  in  seemingly  impossible  degree. 

They  meant  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  possible 
motor  speed.  They  meant  an  addition  of  80  per  cent  to 
our  power,  without  added  size  or  cylinders. 


From  standing  start  to  SO  miles  an  hour  in  16.2 
seconds.  This  7 -passenger  stock  touring  car  was 
driven  1350  miles  at  speed  exceeding  70  miles  an 
hour  without  discoverable  wear  on  any  part. 

All  the  above  Hudson  records  were  made  with  the  same! 
stock  car,  using  the  same  motor,  at  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedwayl 
in  November,  under  American  Automobile  Association  so-' 
pervision. 

The  most  powerful  motor  per  cubic  inch  dis- 
placement which  the  world  has  known. 

They  would  give  a  new  meaning  to  flexibility,  sSei 
and  ease  of  control.  It  was  clear  tibat  such  a  motor  t 
bound  to  supersede  the  best  types  in  existence. 




Those  claims  were  based  on  shop  tests.  Now,  af| 
months  of  road  tests,  we  pronoimce  them  true. 

We  compared  the  Super-Six  with  our  old  Six,  wj 
results  told  on  next  page. 

We  built  and  bought  Eights  to  compare  with  it.  Ttl 
we  built  and  bought  V-type  Twelves.  We  were,  by  li 
way,  among  the  first  to  test  out  these  types  in  cars. 

We  convinced  ourselves  in  a  hundred  ways  that  t 
new  motor  would  dominate  the  field.  Then  we  abi 
doned  forever  the  old-type  Six  and  all  idea  of  an  Ei| 
or  Twelve. 
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ALSO^A^  SUPER-CAR  _  

In  the  months  between,  every  detail  of  the  car  li 
been  raised  to  this  motor  standard. 

We  designed  a  new  body  with  larger  room  and  w 
perfect  flowing  lines.  We  built  it  with  the  double-C( 
— in  two  compartments,  each  with  a  rounded  dash.  1 
finest  grain  leather  is  employed  in  the  upholstery.  T 
new  windshield  is  slanted.  There  are  disappearing  se 
in  the  toimeau. 

We  called  in  famous  coach  builders,  experts  £ 
artists.  And  we  gave  them  free  hand  to  reach  luxur 
limit  in  the  body  of  the  Super-Six. 

You  will  see  that  they  did  it.  There's  no  needi 
argue  that.  A  single  glance  at  this  new  car  will  'uapte 
its  superb  distinction. 
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b  76  HorsepoweY'^Without  Added  Size  or  Cylinders 


rhree  years  ago,  when  Hudson  engineers 
)Ught  out  the  Light  Six,  it  was  welcome'd  as 
!  ideal  car. 

K  smaller  bore  and  longer  stroke  lightened 
jine  parts  immensely.  That  lightness  reduced 
ration.  The  engine  was  a  marvel  for  high 
sed,  economy,  flexibility  and  power, 
rhat  motor  very  quickly  drove  heavy  sixes 
..  It  became  the  pattern  type.  In  two  years 
multiplied  Hudson  prestige  and  quadrupled 
idson  production. 

 „ 

jet  us  compare  that  Hudson  Six-40  with 
present  Super-Six. 

rhat  motor  speed  capacity  is  now  increased 
per  cent. 

Che  Six-40,  at  high  speed,  delivered  42  horse 
(rer.  The  Super-Six  delivers  76  horse- 
voer. 

fet  both  engines  are  Sixes.  The  cylinder 
i  is  identical.  No  extra  cylinders,  size  or 
iplications.  That  increase  in  horsepower  of 
per  cent  shows  the  saving  in  vibration. 
?he  Six-40  has  made  55  miles  per  hour.  The 
)er-Six  covered  100  miles  at  an  average 
ed  of  74.67  miles  per  hovu- — a  7-passenger 
:k  car,  under  American  automobile  Associ- 
>n  supervision.  That  breaks  every  record 
stock  cars,  with  engines  of  any  type.  It 
)  has  broken  all  official  records  in  quick 
deration. 


\e  Hudson  Super-Six 
$1375 


Mark  those  comparisons.  And  remember  that  the 
Hudson  Six-40  was  the  leading  high-grade  Six. 



A  motor  car  engine  is  measured  by  its  possible  high 
speed.  That  signifies  lack  of  vibration.  And  swift  revo- 
lution is  the  only  way  to  high  power,  combined  with* 
lightness  and  flexibility. 

High  speed  in  a  motor  means  vast  reserve  power. 
It  means  ability  to  creep  on  high  gear,  to  pick  up  quickly, 
to  moxmt  hills  without  effort,  to  avoid  changing  gears, 
to  pull  readily  out  of  difficult  spots. 

All  that  pertains  to  luxury  of  motion  depends  on  a 
high-speed  vibrationless  motor.  That  is  what  is  accom- 
plished in  the  Super-Six  in  a  degree  heretofore  unknown. 

A  block's  ride  in  this  car  will  prove  it.  Severe  tests 
wilMead  you  to  marvel.  Comparison  with  any  car  of  any 
type  will  wipe  out  any  question  of  this  new  car's  su- 
premacy.  It  is  too  vast  to  dispute. 

———^^^^^^^^^   

This  Super-Six  will  appeal  to  fine-car  buyers.  We 
believe,  too,  it  will  multiply  their  numbers. 

The  price,  despite  this  luxury,  is  $1375.  That's  bei- 
cause  we  shall  build  this  season  42  million  dollars' worth. 

Many  a  man  who  thinks  of  $1000,  will  pay  the  differ- 
ence tor  the  Super-Six.  And  he  will  save  it  in  engine 
wear  and  fuel. 

The  Super-Six  is  resistless.  Its  distinction,  its  beau- 
ty, its  feel,  its  power,  speed  and  flexibility  will  delight 
every  motor  car  lover.  The  man  who  gets  it  will  have 
all  that  any  man  can  get. 

Hudson  Dealers  Have  It  Now  on  Show. 
Ask  for  the  Super-Six  Catalog — just  out. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Hudson  Super-Six  with  7-Passenger  Phaeton  Body— $1375  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Also 
Built  as  a  Roadster,  a  Cabriolet,  a  Toiu-ing  Sedan,  a  Limousine  and  a  Town  Car. 
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GET  MY  PRICE 


WAIT! 


Don't  b  n  y  8 

gasoline   e  n  - 
eine  of  any 
make  or  kind 
or  price  imtil 
yea  FIRST  get 
my  New  Low  1916  Prices,  terms  and 
'  easy  bu>-ing  plana.  Remember!   I  was 
'  ^be  first  engine  manufacturer  building 

 •  high  quality  engines  in  my  ovm  great 

I  chain  of  factories,  and  selling  them  direct  to  the 
p  farms  and  shops  of  America  with  only  one  small  \ 
J  profit  added  to  actual  cost  of  material  and 

■  Bkilled  labor.  As  my  factory  volume  baa  in-  I 

■  creased  ' 

I  DOWN  HAVE  GONE  PRICES! 

! until  today  they  are  lower  than  even  Year  in 
and  year  o*.  *:  I  have  buiit  and  Bold  more  engine  | 
power  for  less  money  than  any  manufacturer,  j 
because  of  perfected,  Bimple  deei^  and  the  high  I 

• quality  I  build  into  my  engine.  Customers  get 
th'e  service  and  satisfaction  out.  Heavy  weight, 
^  large  bore  and  long  stroke,  valves  tn  the  head, 
a  with  extra  cooling  surfaces,  perfected  oiling  eye- 
m  tern,  economy  carburetor,  built   in  magneto, 

*  hercules  strength  cylinder  head  efficiently  water 
B  cooled.  These  features,  and  many  others,  make 

•  the  Galloway  Masterpiece  engines  power  kings 

I in  every  field.  All  sizes  from  1  3-4  H.  P.,  air-  am 
cooled,  h'ght  work  engines,  stationary  and  port-  H 
able,  to  16  H.  P.  Heavy  duty  engines  at  lower  ^ 
prices  than  ever  before.  ^ 

"  DON'T  GET  FOOLED!!! 

^  by  the  kind  of  talk  intended  to  sell  yoa  light  [ 
S|  weight,  short  ^  etroke*  small  bore,  bigb  | 
,  speedea  eo^iues. 


I 


1916  BOOK  NOW  READY 

a Get  my  new  1016  special  proposition  and  250 page  ■ 
book,  process  printed  in  four  colors.  It  will  tell  " 
yoa  the  truth  obout  the  engine  business.  A  post-  M 
al  gets  it.  Engines  shipped  from  Waterloo,  St.  H 
Paul,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs  and  Chicago.  Mi 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO.  m 
BOX  1 9 1 S  WATERLOO.  IOWA  am. 


NEW  SELLING  PLANS 


i'^-^/" Delightful,  healthy  climate.  Good 


Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to 
big  markets  of  large  citiea  of  the 
East.  Send  for  free  descrip' 
tive  booklet  and  map. 
STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION, 

80  A,  Hoffman  Bldg.     Baltimore,  Md, 


The  State  For  Thrifty  Farmers 


Southern  Farm  Lands 


Low  In  Price,  High  In  Productive  Value.  Mild 
Winters,  Aloderate  Summer  Temperature.  Long 
erowlng  and  grazing  Seasons.  Two  to  four  Crops  a 
year.  UnaurpaHsed  for  Diversified  Farming  and 
Live  Stock.  For  full  Information  address 

BL  V.  Rlcheirds,  Ind.  and  kif,  CommlMloner,  Koom  156 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAV 

Washington.  1).  ('. 


M<,b.le  tOhl. 
GaSotFIa  R 


may  be  run  more  loosely  than  it  would 
be  advisable  to  run  any  of  the  other 
types  of  anti-friction  bearings  and  still 
give  satisfactory  service.  The  grooves 
are  claimed  to  allow  the  passage  of 
lubricant  to  the  rolling  surfaces  and  of 
grit  and  foreign  substances  into  the 
center  of  the  hollow  roller.  Hyatt 


Fig.  4.   Hyatt  Roller-Bearing 

bearings  are  used  for  rear  axle  shafts 
of  most  of  the  less  expensive  cars;  then 
the  rollers  generally  turn  against  the 
shaft.  For  use  in  transmissions  the 
Hyatt  bearings  are  made  with  hardened 
steel  bushings  and  sleeves  to  secure 
greater  load-carrying  capacity  and  re- 
duction in  wear.  This  type  of  straight 
roller  bearing  is  more  used  than  the 
solid  type. 

Figure  5  shows  the  tapered  type  of 
roller  bearing.  This  type  has  mucli 
greater  load-carrying  capacity  than  a 
l)all  bearing  of  anything  near  the  same 
size.  It  has  the  added  advantage  of 
great  capacity  for  carrying  end  thrust. 
The  cone  and  cup  ball  bearing,  as  has 
been  explained,  is  not  adjustable  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  wear  is  lo- 
calized and  results  in  a  deep  groove. 
The  wear  of  the  parts  of  the  properly 
constructed  tapered  roller  bearing  is 
so  well  distributed  that  the  slight  loose- 
ness which  may  be  apparent  after  many 
tliousands  of  miles  of  service  can  be 
taken  up  without  impairment  of  its 
serviceability  or  life. 

The  Timicen  tapered  roller  bearing 
is  found  in  numbers  many  times  as 
threat  as  those  of  all  other  makes  of 
tapered  roller  bearings  combined, 
r^early  all  heavy  motor  trucks  in  Amer- 
ica use  Timken  roller  bearings  in  the 
wheels.  Various  attempts  at  the  use 
of  ball  bearings  for  this  class  of  serv- 
ice have  shown  that  the  balls  must  be 
excessively  large  to  withstand  the 
severe  shocks,  and  for  that  reason  the 
Timken  bearings  seem  to  be  preferred. 
Timken  bearings  seem  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers 
of  medium  and  high-priced  pleasiirc 
cars  to  withstand  the  severe  service 
they  meet  with  on  the  front  spindles. 

The  claim  is  made  that  annular  ball 


bearings  have  less  friction  than  any  of 
the  others  and  that  in  general  ball 
bearings  have  less  friction  than  roller 
bearings.  The  differences,  however,  is 
between  quantities  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  considering.  The  Hyatt 
roller  bearings  are  very  serviceable, 
and  when  the  wear  has  proceeded  to 
such  an  extent  that  further  service 
seems  undesirable  they  are  not  ex- 
pensive to  replace.  The  annular  ball 
bearings  can  be  reground  for  about 
one-fifth  the  cost  of  new  bearings,  and 
will  be  just  as  serviceable  as  new.  The 
cone  and  cup  type  of  bearings  must 
generally  be  junked  when  they  become 
worn  or  pitted.  With  the  inexpensive 
care  the  cost  of  replacement  is  very 
small.  When  a  higher-priced  car  uses 
this  type  of  bearing,  the  charge  of  new 
parts  may  be  so  high  as  to  make 
these  bearings  an  objectionable  feature. 
Whenever  a  ball  bearing  is  taken  apart 
and  one  or  two  of  the  balls  are  found 
to  be  in  damaged  condition  the  in- 
sertion of  new  ones  among  the  old  will 
result  in  their  taking  too  much  of  the 
load  away  from  the  worn  ones,  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  It  is,  therefore, 
better  to  put  in  a  whole  set  rather 
than  1  or  2  balls. 

Whenever  the  balls  or  rollers  are 
not  separated  by  cages  they  rub  against 
each  other.  When  cages  are  used 
they  rub  the  cages.  Lubrication  is, 
therefore,  necessary.  If  the  balls  or 
rollers  are  highly  polished  and  dry, 
they  will  rust  and  pit  and  their  life 


Fig.  6.   Timken  Tempered  Roller-Bearing 

will  be  very  short.  Proper  lubrication 
and  proper  design  to  keep  the  lubricant 
in  and  the  sand  and  water  out  is  es- 
sential to  the  life  of  a  bearing. 

Grease  or  oil  for  such  a  bearing 
should  not  be  so  stiff  that  it  will  not 
find  its  way  to  the  balls  or  rollers,  and 
it  should  not  contain  any  substance 
which  will  rust  or  pit  the  polished  steel. 
A  good  test  for  grease  to  determine 
whether  it  is  suitable  is  to  place  a  small 
quantity  of  it  on  a  highly  polished 
steel  knife  blade  and  set  it  in  a  warm, 
light  place  for  19  days  or  two  weeks. 
If  the  grease  causes  blackening,  rust- 
ing or  pitting  it  is  obviously  unsuitable. 


The  New-Portable — Real  One -Man  Stump  Puller  — 

Proven  a  most  economical  device  for  clearing  stump  land.  Pulls  stumps  faster,  cheaper  and  with  less 
work.    Your  fifteen-year-old  boy  can  drive  it  around,  load  and  unload  it  alone.  The 


Hercules 


Triple  Power 
Portable 


Stump  Puller 


Comes  equipped  complete,  ready  for  work.  The  new  portable  is  the  preatcst  development  in  stump  pullers 
of  today.  One  man  handles  the  job  alone,  no  extra  help  needed.  Think  of  the  tremendous  savuig  of  two 
extra  men  at  $2.25  per  day.  Hercules  Beats  Hand-Power  Machine.  In  Minnesota  State  Experimental 
Farm  test  the  Hercules  pulled  more  stumps  than  a  hand-power  machine  and  pulled  the  stumps  at  SI 
less  cost.  Think  of  it,  61%  cheaper  for  you  to  operate  the  Hercules.  The  Hercules,  at  another  btata 
Experimental  Farm  test,  pulled  stumps  at  70%  less  cost  than  dynamite.  Writeme  your  stump  pullmgprob- 

Icmstoday.  Tell  me  just  how  much  land  you  have  toclear.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  stumpaoutforthe  least   „„„;„i  f «™  „,.!,.o 

money.  The  stump  puller  that  will  save  you  money  and  do  the  work  faster  and  safer  ia  the  puller  you  want.  A  card  from  yon  today  bnn^s  rny  spec  ai  low  pnce. 
the  most  remarkable  stump  puller  offer  cvermade— all  facts  and  proof,  with  full  particulars  also  information  regarding  Hercules  Hand-Power  Machine  witn  i^u,wuv 
lbs.  pull.    My  book  contains  a  fund  of  practical,  useful  information.  Write  for  it  today.  B.  A.  ^^lller,  Pres.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO..  1557  24th  St.,  Centervllle, 
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Protecting  Fruit  Trees 
From  Mice  and  Rabbits 

Orchardists  who  have  not  already 
done  so  should  take  precautions  against 
damage  to  their  trees  by  mice  and  rab- 
bits. This  is  especially  necessary  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  the  life  of 
the  trees,  although  apple  or  pear  trees 
may  often  be  injured  or  killed  by  mice 
even  after  12  or  15  years'  growth. 
Temporary  measures  consist  in  clear- 
ing away  all  grass  or  other  growth 
from  the  bases  of  the  trees  for  a  space 
of  at  least  a  foot,  and  mounding  the 
soil  up  around  them  to  a  height  of  6 
or  8  inches.  As  an  additional  pre- 
caution the  trunks  of  the  trees  should 
be  sprayed  thoroughly  with  dense 
lime-sulphur  solution,  or  wrapped  with 
ordinary  building  paper  to  a  height  of 
18  or  20  inches  and  tied  with  twine. 
This  spraying  or  wrapping  should  be 
done  before  the  mounding  is  com- 
pleted. Curling  a  wire  screen  made  of 
No.  20  galvanized  wire,  two  meshes  to 
the  inch  and  cut  about  18  inches 
square,  about  the  tree  base  and  forcing 
it  slightly  into  the  soil,  is  recommended 
as  a  more  permanent  device. 

An  effective  poison  for  root-destroy- 
ing mice  is  made  as  follows:  One 
ounce  of  strychnia  sulphate  dissolved 
in  2  quarts  of  boiling  water;  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  laundry  starch  dissolved 
in  y2  pint  of  cold  water;  the  starch  is 
addded  to  the  strychnine  solution  and 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  until  the 
starch  is  clear.  A  little  syrup  may  be 
added,  but  is  not  essential.  While  still 
hot  the  poison  may  be  poured  over 
oats,  chopped  alfalfa  hay,  fresh  apple 
twigs  cut  into  short  pieces,  or  bits  of 
sweet  potato,  as  carriers  or  baits,  with 
which  it  should  be  mixed  thoroughly 
and  allowed  to  stand  about  12  hours, 
to  insure  proper  absorption. 

For  meadow  mice  a  teaspoonful  or 
less  of  this  bait  should  be  placed  near 
trees,  preferably  near  the  runways  of 
the  mice.  In  case  grain  is  used  the 
mixture  should  be  placed  under  some 
kind  of  litter  in  order  to  avoid  poison- 
ing birds.  For  the  underground  or 
"pine  mice"  bait  should  be  dropped 
into  their  tunnels  either  through  their 
own  openings  or  artificiallly-made 
openings. — J.  P.  Stewart,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J» 

TREES  AS  FENCE  POSTS 

In  running  wire  fences  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary to  attach  the  wires  to  trees.  In 
attaching  wires  to  trees,  however,  it  is 
bad  practice  to  fasten  them  directly,  for 
when  this  is  done  the  wire  will  become 
embedded  within  the  tree  itself.  Not 
only  do  the  wounds  mar  the  appearance 
of  the  tree,  but  they  also  afford  en- 
trance for  diseases  which  cause  decay. 
If  the  tree  is  ever  cut  for  lumber  either 
the  best  part  of  the  trunk  has  to  be 
thrown  out  and  wasted,  or  else,  if  the 
wires  and  staples  are  deeply  embedded, 
the  tree  may  be  sawed  into  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  sawmill 
men  that  the  wires  are  there.  The  re- 
sults are  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  the 
saw,  and  may  even  endanger  human  life. 
Further,  it  is  impossible  after  the  wire 
is  grown  over  to  move  the  fence  with- 
out cutting  the  wire  or  chopping  deep 
into  the  tree. 

A  better  way,  and  one  that  protects 
both  the  tree  and  the  fence,  is  to  nail 
to  the  tree  a  strip  of  wood  from  4  to 
6  inches  wide  and  an  inch  or  more  thick 
and  of  a  length  to  suit  the  height  of  the 
fence.  The  wires  can  then  be  stapled  to 
this  strip.  As  the  tree  grows  the  strip 
is  forced  out  and  the  tree  is  not  injured. 
The  strip  can  be  nailed  tighter  from 
time  to  time,  the  wire  fence  always  re- 
maining stapled  to  it.  If  there  is  oc- 
casion to  move  the  fence  or  cut  the  tree, 
the  strip  can  be  pried  off  without  any 
difficulty.  

Read  the  advertisements  before  you  turn 
tbia  page. 
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ONC 
'MAN  WITH  A' 


QuicKcst-Cheapest-Best 
I  Way  To  Clear  Stump  Land 


STUMP 
^PULLER 


The  Kirstin  way  of  land  clearing  is  the  easy,  sensible,  practi- 
cal, economical  way.    Small  investment  to  start  with — no  extra 
cost  for  help,  because  one  man  alone  operates  the  Kirstin  with 
ease,  pulling  out  the  biggest,  toughest  kind  of  stumps  in  less  time 

  than  by  anyother  method.  With  brush,  hedges,  small  stumps,  saplings, 

etc.,  you  "yank  'em  out"  in  bunches.  Clear  an  acre  from  one  anchor. 

The  "KIRSTIN''  Improved  Double  Leverage  Model 

has  enormous  strength  and  power.  Until  yon  see  a  Kirstin  at  work  you  cannot  realize  what 
wonderful  power  is  developed  by  our  system  of  compound  leverage.  The  work  positively  is 
easier,  to  say  nothing  of  being  quicker  and  cheaper  than  with  the  cumbersome  hand  power  pullers 
or  the  big  horse-power  pullers  that  require  a  team  and  two  or  three  men  to  operate. 

Our  Quick-Detachable  Connections,  Auto  Release,  Non-Twisting  Cable  and 
other  special  patented  features  put  the  Kirstin  in  a  class  by  itself.  Endorsed  by 
Government  and  State  officials.  Used  by  the  thousands  all  over  the  world.  Holds 
record  for  lowest  land  clearing  costs. 

Write  Today  For  Bis  New  Cataloa 

which  explains  all  about  the  Kirstin,  tells  best  way  to  clear  land,  describes  Ritstia 
Service,  Liberal  Try-out  Offer,  Easy  Payments,  etc.  Get  this  book  before 
57  "^Otk   you  buy  a  stump  puller.  Write  today — now.  Agents  Wanted  y^O^ 


Uuil 
Inimhire 

Hills. 

i  Swamps, 
Rough 
Ground 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY  -fi>v*-^ 
>  6427  Ludington  St.,  Etcanaba,  Mich. 


,pBPPf  My  Big  New  Farm  Gate 

[r  ImEikH  BOOK  Postpaid  ^.,0^^^ 


I  want  every  landowner  to  have  my  big  Free  Book 
of  Farm  Gates.  Tells  how  to  make  5  year  giiar-^g^ 
anteed  CAN'T-SAG  Gates  at  home  in  your^Bxjvrt^* 
spare  time  and  save  dollars.   Shows  why  these  \  „^ 

eaay  swiDging  Galea  oever  eafic.  drat;,  rot  out  or  break  \t,(pr  f 
down— yet  cost  iesa  than  any  other.  Write  today-  ^< 
ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  >resideDt 


Costs  Less  than  All  Wood— Lasts  3  Times  as  Long 

Uade  with  either  4or  6  inch  boarda,  doable-bolted  between  8^ 
anele  steel  uprisrhts— not  screwed  or  nailed.  No  nada  to  gather 
rust  or  pull  out— no  wood  jointa  to  collect  water  aod  rot.    Can  "tt  '||^ 
be  fumiahed  with  Elevation  Attachmeot. 


GUARANTEED  5  YEARS— 30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Catalogr  shows  complete  Gates  readv  to  hang  or  just  the  Gate 
Steels,  hinffes.  bolts,  etc.  (everything  but  the  boards.)   Postal  ,- 
bflngs  Catalog-free— postpaid.  Write.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Prra.  :  :  I  i  [ 

ROWEMFC.CO.,     t12Ailam»St.,  Galesburg,  III.  " 


Cm  SitGaxes\\ 


merican  Fence 

A  rft  d 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

Big,  full  gauge  wires— full 
weight — full  length  rolls 
woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Superior  quality  gal- 
vanizing— proof  against  hot  sun, 
sleet  and  snow. 

erican  Steel  Fence  Posts,  cheaper  than 
wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Hold  fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

^  -    *^  Write  for  booklet  on  how  to 

^^MT    l<  If*  A  A   set  posts  and  erect  fence. 

*  *  Every  farmer  should  have  it. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago      NewYorIc      Pittsburgh      Cleveland  Denver 


A"  i-oi^A**'  ^""^  lunny  jokes,  ana  stones  on 
the  FORD  automobile.  Hundred*  of  them  and  all 
good  ones.  Also  JITNEY  jokes,  Moving  Picture 
and  6t^e]okes.  Laugh  till  yon  shake,  A  neat  colored 
covered  book  by  mail  for  only  TEN  CENTS. 

"     iPIKE  PUB.  CO.  BOX  316^ 
ySO.  NORWALK,  CONN. 


Overland  Aluminum  Shoes 

The  world's  great  farm  and  creamery 

shoe.  Water-proof,  rust-proof,  light  and  dur- 
able.  Warm  ia  winter,  cool  in  summer. 
Best  by  test,  and  you  pay  less.  A 
postal  brings  free  catalog. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO. 
Box  126  IUciae.Wlib 


BOYSI  FOOTBALL 

FREE 


To  10,000  bright  ener- 
getic boys  who  will 
writea3  at  once  we  are 
going  to  give  one  of 
these  fine  regulation 

^         .    size  Rugby  footballs. 

of  genuine  pebble  grain  leather  with  guaranteed  red 
rubber  bladder.  A  uttk,'  easy  work  that  you  can  do  in 
balf  an  hour  and  we  send  the  ball  free  with  all  charges 
paid.    Don't  wait.   Write  today.  Address 

UNITED  SUPPLY  CO..  885  Friend  Bl(la..KansasClty.Uo. 

8t«m  wfnd  antf  «flt  watch.  tuarantMd 
S  years,  for  Belliner  20  art  and  relic- 
.toas  picctirea  or  20  pkga.  post  evoa 
lat  10c  each.  Order  your  choice.  « 
QATES  AlFG.OO.Dept.  469  CUe«f« 
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MAULE'S  SEEDS 


ONCE  CROWN,  ALWAYS  CROWN 

For  39  years  they  have  made  good.  More  than 
half  a  million  gardeners  will  plant  them  in  1916. 

MAULE'S  SEED  BOOK 

is  better  than  ever;   176  pages  about  Vegetable, 
Farm  and  Floner   Seeds,   Bulbs.  Plants,  with 
Maule's  Asters  and  Pansies  ehomi  in 
natural  colors.  Write  today— we  mail  it  '  iCCi 

WM.  HENRY  IMAULE.  Inc. 
3101  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

K^^T"  Send  locts.^tnention  this  paper^  ire  icill  riclofe 
in  the  cataluyue  a  pijcket  of  the  above  GIAST  Pansy. 


should  send  for'at  once.  It  tells  how  thorough- 
ly, quickly  and  cheaply  you  can  rid  your  orchard  \ 
of  all  scale,  larvae,  eggs  and  fungi.  It  describes 
"scalecide  the  one  great  dormant  spray,"  which 
mixed  i  to  15,  is  guaranteed  to  kill  every  scale  it 
reaches.  One  barrel  equals  three  barrels  of  lime 
sulphur  and  there  is  no  spray  more  simple,  safe  ^ 
or  efieciive. 

Our  Free  Service  Deparment 

Ss  for  your  special  benefit.  Question  us  about  any 
orchard  and  garden  sprays  and  tools.  Our  life- 
time experience  is  yours  lorthe.askiof. 
Write  TODAY. 
B.  Q.  Pratt  Co.,  Dapt.  25 
SO  Church  St.  N. 


SEEDS 

Six  packages  of  our  dependable  northern 
grrown  seeds  sent  absolutely  Free  to  those  who 
Bend  for  our  handsomely  illuetrated  and  descrip- 
tive seed  catalogue.   All  we  ask  is  that  you 

Send  10  Cents 

tocovercost  of  parking  and  mailinpr.  Highest  qual- 
ity seetjs;  prices  rcasonahlu;  thecoliection  follows: 

RADISH,  Scarlet  Beauty    .  Value  10  ets. 

TURNIP,  Purple  Top  White  .     "     6  ets. 

ONION,  large  Red     ,     .     "    10  ett. 

SPINACH,  Broad  Leal        .     **    10  els. 

LETTUCE,  Dew  Droa  .      .     "    10  ets. 

MIGNONETTE, Colonial  Mixture  "    10  ets. 

Write  today  and  receive  one  of  the  10,000 
fifty-fiveccnt  collections,  which  we  are  giving 
away  to  get  our  catalogues  into  new  territory. 

CHAS.  J.  CHERRY  &  CO. 

309  Vine  Street  Rockford,  III. 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 


.  introduced  byue  last  year 
^  has  proved  a  great  suc- 
,  cess  everywhere  and  a 
I  most    wonderful  floral 

■  novelty.  It  is  a  Celoeia  of 

■  newformandeasygrowth 
Plants  throw  out  scores 

■  otbranchesbearingballs 
1  of  crimson  wool  nearly 

a  foot  thick.  Also  many 
laterals    with  smaller 

■  heads,  and  fresh  green 
foliage.  Flowers  ftirm  in 
June  but  none  fade  be- 
fore frost,  continuing  to 
expand  and  glow  with  its 
wonderful  crimson-scar- 
let color,  very  showy  and 
succeeds  anywhere. 

Seed  per  pkt.  lOc,  3  for  25c.,  together  with  new 
TRAILIISIG  PETUNIA  AND  ANNUAL  SWEliT 
WILLIAM  (ene  novelties)  free.  ,    „  „ 

Our  Bl(r  Catalog:  of  Flower  and  Vog.  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free.  Write  for  it. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  V- 


Free 
Catalog 


ERFC  Bie  CATAtoo 
rncc    OF  LIVE 

SEEDS 

and  Plants  and  Pkt.  Giant 
Prinsy  Sent  FREE.  Best 
New  Seeds  sure  to  grow,  at 
low  prices.  Gardeners  ask 
for  Wholesale  List. 
AliNEER  BROSa 

 SS.BIk..  Rocktord.llU 

BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  In  Surplus  stock  of 
"seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't  buy 
until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  new  catalog  ana 
bargain  list,  mailed  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.  £>ept.  104  Om  Moines,  Iowa 


Seeds  for  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden 


By^  Melvin  Ryder 


THE  farmer  who  never  examines 
seed  catalogs  is  the  only  farmer 
who  has  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  good  seed. 
The  time  is  past  when  seed  is  only  seed, 
just  as  the  time  is  past  when  one  farm 
is  as  good  as  another,  or  when  one 
dairy  cow  is  the  equal  of  another  dairy 
cow.  A  certain  variety  and  strain  ot 
seed  must  be  suited  to  the  local  condi- 
tions and  to  the  particular  wants  of  the 
buyer.  The  garden  or  field  seeds  must 
be  suited  to  the  climate,  the  length  of 
the  growing  season  and  the  home  or 
market  requirement  of  the  plant. 

The  farmer  who  raises  flowers,  either 
for  beautifying  his  home  or  for  the 
market,  has  a  certain  ideal,  just  as  the 
market  has  an  ideal  and  a  particularly 
desired  article.  Every  purchaser  of 
flowers  has  likes  and  dislikes,  and  the 
farmer  or  gardener  who  wisely  chooses 
good  varieties  and  strains  and  then 
buys  good  seed  is  certain  to  profit  more 
than  the  man  who  considers  one  rose 
as  good  as  another,  one  turnip  as  the 
equal  with  other  varieties  of  turnip,  and 
one  strawberry  as  profitable  as  another. 

The  man  who  buys  his  seeds  early 
generally  profits  by  it,  because  he  has 
a  greater  chance  to  select  and  get  the 
kinds  he  wants  and  because  he  can  test 
before  planting  time.  A  man  wants  his 
seeds  handy  when  he  is  ready  to  plant 
them.  The  farmer  who  looks  over  his 
catalog,  makes  up  his  lists  and  orders 
I)efore  the  last  minute  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  greater  selection. 

Markets  are  more  than  ever  demand- 
ing quality  products  and  are  fortunate- 
ly more  than  ever  willing  to  pay  for 
quality.  Good  seed  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  profitable  farming  or  garden- 
ing, as  witiiout  good  seed  the  other  fac- 
tors that  come  later  are  of  no  avail. 

The  way  in  which  a  farmer  or  gar- 
dener selects  his  seeds  may  generally 
1)6  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  way 
in  which  the  same  person  carries  on  his 
farm  work.  The  careful  man  or  woman 
— for  many  farm  women  select  the 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds — examines 
the  different  ^  catalogs,  notes  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  varieties,  and  chooses 
the  ones  that  are  wanted  only  after 
considering  and  balancing  the  matter 
carefully.  Usually  the  careful  buyer  is 
also  the  careful  gardener  or  farmer. 
The  careless  person  who  sends  down 
to  the  store  at  the  last  minute  for 
"some  sort"  will  usually  be  found  shift- 
less in  other  important  details. 

Investigations  and  seed  improvement 
on  an  extensive  scale  for  years  have 
been  conducted  by  seed  producers  to 
develop  varieties  and  strains  more  pro- 
ductive, more  hardy  and  more  profit- 
able than  any  known  before.  Each  seed 
man  has  special  varieties  which  he  has 
developed  and  of  which  he  is  proud. 
The  farmer  or  gardener  who  buys  these 
varieties  generally  repeats  his  order  the 
next  year.  Most  farmers  find  it  profit- 
able to  test  out  different  companies  and 
different  varieties  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  are  best.  However,  when 
a  person  has  found  the  good  varieties, 
it  is  not  wise  to  do  too  much  experi- 
menting to  get  cheaper  seeds,  as  the 
quality  of  the  resulting  crop  may  mean 
a  far  greater  loss  than  the  amount;  of 
money  saved. 

A  variety  is  a  distinct  class  of  crop 
which  bears  its  own  particular  marks  or 
characteristics.  Scientists  agree  that  all 
plants  undergo  gradual  change,  which 


in  time  has  resulted  in  new  types  of 
wheat,  potatoes,  onions,  roses  and  other 
plants.  Then  there  are  also  sudden 
changes  which  take  place,  producing  at 
one  step  a  different  type  of  plant  from 
the  mother  plant.  New  varieties  are 
constantly  appearing,  and  seed  grow- 
ers who  are  expert  in  observation  and 
in  plant  breeding  are  able  to  improve 
on  their  varieties  constantly.  Because 
of  the  continued  change  that  goes  on, 
buyers  of  seeds  should  carefully  watch 
their  catalogs  and  profit  by  their  ob- 
servation. 

A  strain  is  a  class  or  family  within  a 
variety,  which  agrees  in  general  with 
other  plants  of  that  variety,  but  which 
has  specific  differences.  For  instance, 
the  famous  Wisconsin  No.  7  corn  was 
a  strain  of  the  Golden  Glow  variety, 
with  heavy-yielding,  quick-maturing 
characteristics.  Then  again,  there  are 
hybrids,  which  are  the  product  of  two 
distinct  varieties  or  races  of  crops.  The 
work  of  developing  hybrids  by  cross- 
fertilization  is  being  carried  on  with 
success  by  many  seed  producers  and 
plant  breeders. 

Most  market  gardeners  can  seldom 
afford  their  own  seed.  They  can  get 
better  results  by  saving  the  time  and 
buying  seed  that  have  vitality  from  men 
who  specialize  in  the  production  of 
seed.  Neither  can  many  farmers  afford 
to  raise  their  own  garden  seeds  when 
they  can  get  better  seed  of  better  va- 
rities  from  the  seedsmen.  Generally 
it  is  advised  that  the  farmer  buy  from 
a  seedsman  of  established  reputation 
rather  than  from  a  country  store. 
♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  FoolIng»J» 

Pie  Plant  Pie  in  Winter 

Fresh  pie  plant  pie  in  winter  time 
may  be  had  on  almost  any  farm  if  one 
has  a  few  clumps  of  pie  plant,  a  dark 
cellar  which  can  be  kept  at  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  a  cinder  bed  3  or  4 
inches  deep  which  can  be  kept  wet,  but 
well  drained. 

Dig  up  the  crowns,  or  bunches,  of  pie 
plant  any  time  after  the  tops  have  been 
killed  by  cold  weather  and  at  a  time 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen  so  hard 
that  digging  is  impossible.  Leave 
plenty  of  earth  around  the  plant,  and  if 
it  has  not  already  been  frozen,  pile  it 
up  on  the  north  side  to  freeze,  where 
the  sun  cannot  reach  it  and  tempt  out 
any  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  must 
have  a  rest  period;  but  the  pie  plant 
does  not  need  to  rest  all  winter,  and  if 
protected  a  little  while  from  the  rain 
and  sun  it  can  be  taken  into  the  cellar 
and  set  to  work  again  by  planting  the 
roots  3  or  4  inches  deep  in  a  bed  of 
cinders  which  have  no  ashes  mixed  in 
them.  The  cinders  should  be  kept  as 
moist  as  possible,  but  the  drainage 
should  be  good  enough  to  prevent  any 
water  from  standing  around  the  roots. 
There  is  so  much  plantfood  stored  for 
next  year's  growth,  that  no  soil  or  ma- 
nure is  necessary,  but  moisture  and 
warmth  will  soon  bring  out  the  long, 
pale,  crisp,  thick  stems  with  smaller 
leaves  and  less  fibre  than  usually  are 
produced  in  the  garden,  and  the  result 
is  that  these  stems  have  a  finer  texture 
and  flavor  and  better  cooking  qualities. 
One  cutting  will  not  exhaust  the  plant- 
food,  but  other  stems  will  be  produced 
as  long  as  any  food  is  left  in  the  roots, 
if  the  temperature  is  kept  up  and  water- 
ing is  continued. 
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If  the  basement  is  too  well  lighted, 
the  windows  should  be  partially  cov- 
ered to  weaken  the  light  and  compel 
the  stems  to  lengthen  in  search  of  the 
sun.  It  will  only  be  about  2  weeks 
from  the  time  of  planting  in  the  cinders 
until  the  first  pies  may  be  made.  Pull- 
ing may  be  done  as  in  garden  and  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks. 

This  winter  crop  of  pie  plant  will 
offset  any  loss  through  injury  to  the 
bed  from  which  the  roots  are  taken, 
but  this  injury  may  be  repaired  by 
dividing  each  of  the  remaining  clumps 
into  2  parts  with  a  spade  in  the  spring, 
and  resetting  half  of  each  clump  or 
crown  in  the  hole  left  by  the  removal  of 
the  plant  for  forcing  during  the  pre- 
vious winter. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J» 

TRANSPLANTING  VS.  THINNING 
VEGETABLES 

Better  results  are  obtained  by  trans- 
planting vegetables  than  by  planting 
them  in  place  and  thinning  out  later. 
The  plants  develop  a  better,  more  com- 
pact root  system.  They  can  be  set  at 
exactly  the  desired  distance  apart  in  the 
row;  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to 
be  set  can  be  cultivated  so  that  the 
plants  when  put  out  will  have  a  start 
ahead  of  the  weeds;  earlier  crops  can 
be  secured  by  starting  the  plants  inside 
early  in  the  season,  and  transplanting 
outside  after  danger  of  cold  weather  is 
past.  Sometimes  the  work  of  trans- 
planting a  crop  is  no  more  than  that 
of  thinning — take  onions,  for  example 
— they  can  be  transplanted  with  about 
the  same  trouble  that  is  required  for 
thinning,  when  planted  in  rows  where 
they  are  to  mature.  Better  onions  can 
be  secured  by  the  transplanting  method. 
Plants,  like  lettuce,  cabbage  and  pars- 
ley do  much  better  if  transplanted  at 
least  once.  Melon  or  cucumber  plants, 
if  grown  in  paper  pots  or  boxes,  can 
be  started  inside  much  earlier  than  in 
the  open,  and  then  transplanted  after 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  If  grown  by 
this  method,  so  that  the  roots  are  not 
disturbed,  they  can  be  transplanted 
quite  readily. — Prof.  R.  A.  McGinty. 
•J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J» 

PRUNE  ORCHARD  NOW 

Winter  time  is  slack  time  and  for  that 
reason  a  good  time  in  which  to  prune 
orchard  trees.  All  dead  wood  should 
be  cut  off  and  burned.  Cross  branches 
should  be  cut  off  and  the  tops  of  the 
fruit  trees  thinned  out  so  that  the  sun 
can  reach  every  part  of  the  tree  some 
time  during  the  day.  The  little  crooked 
branches  should  not  be  removed,  as 
these  are  the  fruit  spurs.  On  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  disease,  it  is  well 
to  disinfect  all  wounds  as  well  as  the 
pruning  tools.  In  all  pruning  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  leave  stubs; 
these  will  not  heal  and  will  give  en- 
trance to  fungus  rot. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J» 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  go  over  the 
fence  corners  and  unused  yards  with  a 
scythe  and  remove  the  burdock  and 
other  weeds  that  have  found  a  home 
there.  It  will  reduce  the  weed  crop 
next  year  and  make  the  place  look 
better. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J> 
Is  there  a  bird  bath  in  the  yard?  A 
butter  crock  filled  with  water,  on  a 
post  or  other  place  out  of  reach  of  the 
cat  or  dog,  will  be  enjoyed  by  the 
birds. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Pooling*}* 
Under  a  law  passed  by  the  last 
Michigan  legislature  any  person  in  that 
state  who  kills  a  rat  may  collect  a 
bounty  of  5  cents  from  the  county 
treasurer. 

♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Pooling*}* 

We  introduce  our  advertisers  as  our  friends. 
Tliey  are  trustworthy  and  deserving  of  your 
patronage, 
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lade  flo  build  Now  Business.  Atria, 
will  make  youour  permaneutcustomer.  1 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  ^v'^'l^li^i^ 

wortli  15ci  Iietluee,  I'i  Ijinds,  wor'h  15c; 
Tomatoes,  11  ttie  finest,  worth  20o:  Turnip, 
splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varirtiea,  . 
worth  15c;  10  Sprlne  Flowering  Unlhs, 
worth  25c— 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1.00, 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  paclilng  and  re. 

ceive  this  valuable  collection  of  Beeda 
postpaid,  together  with  my  bi"j  in- 
structive, beaatlfal  Seed  and  Plant  ^ 

k  Book,  tells  nil  about  Buckbee'i 

Jk   "Full  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plantl,  etc. 


H.W.BUCKBEE! 

Rockford  Seed  Farms 
F«rm  2'<?  Porkforrl.  Til. 


60th  Birthday 
Bargain  Seed  Offer 
Only  10c. 


We  want  to  celebrato 
our  60th  anniversary 
by  getting  acquainted  ^ 
with  25,0(;01overs  of  flowers.  To  do  this  W8 
aremakinganunusualofferof  fivepacketa 
of  our  finest  flower  seeds  for  10c  postpaid. 
These  include /IsJer,  flnestlmixed.  Bach- 
elors Button,  the  old  favorite.  .Phlox 
Drummondi,  a  great  variety  of  colors. 
Poppy  mixed,  very  showy  for  borders. 
Petunia,  finest  mixed,  excellent  for  bed- 
ding display,  including  Garden  Blue  Print 
with  five  paclcets,  only  10c.  ValuahleCat- 
aloa  Free.  Tells  now  to  successfully  grow 

  ail  kinds  of  flowers  and  veget'^bles.  Oif  er3 

money-saving  on  choicest  and  best  varieties  Illustrated. 
Send  10c  for  special  offer  of  5  packets  Gregory's  Honest 
Seeds  described  above.   60th  Anniversary  Catalog,  free* 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son.  S17  Elm  St. ,  Marblehead,  Mast. 


CONDON'S  NEW 
LIGHTNING 


RADISH 


Finest  Early  Radish  in  Existence.  Ready 
to  oat  in  14  days.   To  introduce  Our 
Northern  Grown  '  Sure  Crop"  Live  Seeds 
we  will  mail  youBig  Package  "Condon's 
New  Lightning  Radish"  and  our  Mam- 
moth   Illustrated  1916 
Garden  and  Farm  Guide. 
Send  name  and  address 
on  postal  today  sure. 


FREE 

CondonBros.,Seed,men.|°iR'™«l':VS: 


20  Packets  Seeds- lOc. 

We  want  every  reader  to  test  "HARRIS  SEEDS  THAT 
HUSTLE."  Send  10c.  now— before  you  forget  for  this 
mammoth  collection.  We  send  you  20  separate  packets 
finest  varieties— one  each— of  Beets,  Carrot.  Cabbage* 
Celery.  Cucumber.  Lettuce.  Cress.  Muskmelon* 
Watermelon.  Onion,  Parsley.  Parsnip,  Radish,  Salsi- 
fy, Spinach,  Tomato,  Mixed  Poppies.  Giant  Cosmos* 
Double  Jap  Calendula  and  Children's  Botanical  Gar- 
den, a  curiosity  collection  of  flower  seeds.  With  this  col- 
lection we  send  rebate  checic  for  10c.  and  big  catalog  of 
world's  finest  seeds.  : 

HARRIS  BR0S.SEEO  CO4 109  Main  St.,  Mt.Pleasant.Mieh. 


Getourprieegonhard? 

western  field  seeds  of  all 
inds.   Alfalfa,  Clovers, 
s  Seeds.  Seed  Corn  and 
Potatoes  sold  at  wholesale 
prices.  AlsoGardenand  Flower 
"s, Trees, etc.  AppIeTrees 6c. 
1916  Seed  and  Nursery  Book  is  free 

AN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
41  Court  St.,  Baatrictt,  Nebraska 


strawberries, the  bigdelidons  kinds,  that  brina 

highest  prices,  can  be  grown  in  your 
own  garden  by  using  our  plants. 
Vigorous,  guaranteed  true-to-name. 
Allen's  1916  Book  of  Berries 
fully  describes  the  latest  and  best 
varieties  of  strawberries  and  other 
email  fruits,  giving  cultural  meth- 
ods, etc.— the  result  of  80 
yeard  experience.  It's  free,  j 
Write  for  copy  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
148Harkct  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Free  for  Testing 


you  will  report  as  to  your  success  with 
them.  Will  bear  loads  of  biff,  red. 
berriea  from  June  to  November,  Wo 
have  counted  480  berries,  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  plant,  A  pqstal 
will  bring  the  Dlanta,  also  enough  seed 
of  the  new  CKREAL  FETERITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  CTound.  Also  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POPPY 
Beed.  Send  10  eta  for  mailin^^  expense 
or  not,  as  you  please.  Write  today 
and  Kct  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  742.  OsaEre,  Iowa, 


Strawberry  Plants 

.  .  91  -ao  porl OOO.otc.  Best  Michiean  Stoclc.  100 

I?h!.r  !,'',;.!!'f  I";""."/*"/  »';S..S'S'""-  Raapberrie.  and 

other  email  fruilB.    SoDd  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

ALtEOAW  NURSERY.  BOX  13  ALLE6AN.  MICH. 

Sft-atKfcerry  p  U|f  If  To  introduce  oar  Pedigreed  Ever- 
P  L,  A  NTS^  bearing  strawberries  we  will  send 

as  fln9  plants  free.  FEDIGREEO  KURSERI  CO..  SUUIVM.  MO. 


You  Need  This 
Big  FREE  Seed  Book 


For  28  years  we  have  been  growing: 
and  developing  field  and  garden  seeds 
,  of  all  kinds.  We  are  the  introducers  of 
I  many  most  popular  heavy-yielding  varieties 
I  of  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  etc.  All  are  shown 
I  and  fully  described  in 

OBds'  1916  Seed  Book 

—the  most  conveniently  arranged  and  easiest 
read  seed  book  published.  Contains  96 pages 
—over  350  illustrations.  Prices  are  plain 
and  the  general  arrangement  makes  it  the 
easiest  book  to  order  from.  Whether  you 
have  a  small  vegetable  garden  or  a  big  farm, 
you  need  this  book.  Send  for  a  copy.  It's  free. 
L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
22  Olds  Bldg.  Madison,  Wisconsin 


This  116-page  four  color  bools 
describes  all  new  1916  varie- 
ties vegetable  and  grain  crops. 
Hundreds  of  illustrations,  beau- 
tiful grounds,  flower  and  vege- 
table gardens,  landscaping,  shrub- 
bery, orchards,  farms.  All  about 
alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,  modern 
varieties  field  com.  A  dictionary 
of  gardeninpr:  encyclopedia  of  field 
cropal  A  flower  lover's  delight!  A  berry  gTower'6 
book!  An  orchardist'a  manualt  Most  wonderful 
r^rdening  guide-catalog  ever  published.  A  postal 
brings  it  to  your  home.   Don't  mi_s  this  book] 

GALLOVJAV  BROS.  *  CO. 
I B 1 1  Oalloway  Sta,  Waierloo,  Iowa 


_aet  Us 
jGive  You  This  Great 
Collection  of  Seeds 

Tou  can  have  all  of  them — each  va- 
riety a  new  one — without  a  cent  of  cost 
if  you  have  a  garden  or  a  farm  to  plant 
them  on,  if  you  want  to  improve  your 
crops  and  If  you  will  do  a  little  to  get 
more  money  from  the  farm. 

There  Are  22  Varieties 
A  new  Beet,  a  new  Cabbage,  an  improved 
Carrot,  a  "queen"  of  Celery,  an  early  Sweet 
Corn,  Pop  Corn,  a  "dandy"  Cucumber,  ^ 
superior  Lettuce,  a"|ieach"  of  a  Muskmelon,  | 
a  maoniflcent  Watermelon,  a  beautiful  Pep- 
per, an  imp.  Parsnip,  a  perfect  pie  Pump-  i 
km,  a  "sparkler"  Radish,  a  great  Squash, 
a  superb  Tomato,  a  new  Turnip,  five  pkts. 
ef  Flower  Seeds,  and,  to  follow,  a  wonder- 
ful new  Oats  and  2  new  Potatoes,  ~ 

This  Offer  is  for  You 
If  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  | 
you  meet  the  requirements  as  > 
above.    We  will  send  it  on£^ 
receipt  of  name  and  address.  ™ 
Tou  had  better  not  miss  this,  then 
your  garden  will  be  the  envy  of  the  _ 
neighborhood  next  summer.    Only  one  to  a  family. 
Write  yo'ir  name  and  address  perfectly  plain. 
0.  K.  SEED  STORE,  Desk  32.   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Conventional  Pillow  Top 

rubscriptfonw  Amcrican  Farming 

Here  is  one  of  the  best 
offers  we' have  ever 
been  able  to  make. 
This  beautiful  design 
is  tinted  by  hand,  in 
brownandyehlow  on 
Ecru  Holland  cloth, 
size  17x22".  We  in- 
clude in  bargain  our8 
page  embroidery 
booklet  illustratingalltheprincipalstitches  in  embroidery,  with 
descriptionof  each  stitch.  Allsentpostpaidforonly  2  .ctopay 
for  your  own  or  a  friend's  subscription  to  American  Farming. 
AmericanFarming  537S  Dearborn  St. .Chicago  - 

This  Fine  WREN  HOUSE  FREE 

It  Is  never  too  early  to 
put  up  a  bird  honse* 
The  sweet  singing  wren 
with  his  masical  ripple, 
will  quietly  take  lodg- 
ing In  this  house,  and 
will  lire  there  every 
year.  This  little  house 
Is  built  exactly  right  to 
attract  him.  Simply 
send  ns  your  Bubscrlp- 
tlon  for  1  year  at  25ctB. 
and  tnclade  10  cents  ad- 
ditional for  postageand 
packing.  We  will  send 
yon  a  house  all  ready  to 
place  in  position. 
AMERICAN  FARMINQ 

537  So.OearboroSL,CUcaii 
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SPRjEApiNGNOW 


MY  NEW  SPREADER 

,  230  page  " 

,  four-color  pro-  | 
...  cess  printed 

^   book  13  more  than  a  catalcg.  It  tells  I 
.  the   story  of   what  proper   manure  j 
'  spreading  will  do  in  dollars  and  cents.  I 
Just  drop  me  a  postal  to  the  address  | 

  •  below  and  I  w:a  send  this  book  to  I 

you  at  once.  I  want  y?  j  tj  know  all  about  the  i 
value  of  the  manure  cr_p.  'ihe  big  book  will  ] 
tell  you  in  detail  about  n  jw  styles  and  sizes  of  j 
spreaders  and  spreader  b  jxes  we  build,  and  give  ' 
you  in  addition  a  complete  list  of  our  ■ 

NEW  1916  LOW  PRICES 

and  selling- plr.ns  and  long-  terms.  Special  prop*  J 
osltlon  from  now  until  seeding  time.  Also^  no 
money-down  and  a-ycar-to-pay  terms.  Five  j 
other  selling  plans.  These  spreaders,  built  in  our  * 
own  factory  by  the  thou3ar.';s  and  sold  direct,  i 
have  enabled  us  to  steailily  lower  sprea^ier  j 
prices  to  these  unparalL-d  figures. 

AM  Steel  Beater]' 
ILEUid  V-Rake  " 


Light  draft,  two  horses  handle  it;  low  down, 
I  double  chain  drive,  cut  under  front  wheels,  chan- 
I  ncl  steel  frame,  trussed  like  a  steel  bridge,  steel 
'  tongue,  endless  apron,  force  feed;  top  of  box  , 
I  only  42  inches  hifjh,  with  our  improved  Model' 
I  V-rake  and  all  steel  beater^  which  makes  a  finer 
I  and  wider  spreading- machme  than    ever.  Shlp- 
i  ed  from  Waterloo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Coun- 
I  cil  Bluffs  and  Chicago.     My  new.  1916  easy  sell-  ^ 
in(j  plans,  cash  or  time,  are  fully  described  in  « 
my  book,  which  is  mailed  for  the  asking.    Write  . 
today.  \ 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  Boy  1919  Waterloo,  Iowa  j 


Makes  Big  Cropi 


A  Day 

'^Mm  W  F'OR  YOUR 
XV^«  SPARE  TIME 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Hundreds  of  our  agents  are  maliinpr  $10 
a  day  intlu  irspare  time.  Many  ai>-  heat- 
ing thatimd  are  pcttina  theirown  cEothes 
Froe.  Weare doadeuroyoucando  it.  Kuch 
a  thing  as  faQuro  is  utterly  imrosniMe  with 
our  new  and  comideteoutfitwi.icli  wesend 
by  express— all  chare«»  preprsld.  Our  fmo 
lineof  stylish. well  ni.ule,  carefully  nnislied 
clothes,  guaranteed  fU— beats  everythlnjc 
ever  offered.  Lowpst  prices.  Cur  Outfit 
is  magnificent— our  etyks  and  fashions 
eimplv  wonderful.  Sliorg  Fellinr^  plans 
that  bring  the  orders  and  Big  Money  for 
you  every  week,  in  hard  cash.        ,  , 

Pants  %2Z%  5iff7s  $98? 

C:in  you  be:it  it?  Be  a  PROGRKSS  acent.  T.'nrn  $. 
$10  a  day  in  your  itparc  time  wliilo  Ao'inu  oil 
Bend  no  money.  Everythingia /■7i.*i,7->.  No  c 
neceapary.  Get  tho  Cuttit.  order  blanks,  f_. 
tape  lino  ond  evcrythins  noceasary  to  atart  you  in 
Bta  Money  Making,  Bumncsa  of  your  own.  Write 
today.    Bo  ready  for  the  largest  Sp'-inn  bueineaa 
ever  known.    Land  tho  early  orders  lu  bunchee, 

Prosress  Tailoring  Co.»  OepL  e7 1  Chicago 


Sunshine  Lamp 

300  Candle  Power 

)To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

lurns  night  into  ()ay.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity orl&ordinarylampsat 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline. 
No  wick.  No  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE. 

^COSTS 1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  l  UEE  TKIAL 
CFFER.Writetoday.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
eSO  Factory  BIdg.,     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EREE 


flOOO  Shot 
steel  Air 

RIFLE 


BOYS! 

We  give  choice  of 
four  Gun8(on  4  Easy 
™r    Plans)  for  selling  our 
New  '■H««len«"-Tho  Salv 
f'^  that  Hoals  —  at  25  centa  a  b< 
'we  TRUST  YOU.  Order  6  Bo; 
MiiKic  HealiriK  "Healena"  tot 
we  send  promptly.    Easy  to  eti 
ause  it  ia  a  iieceesity  in  every 
'  When  eold.send  ua  our  $1.60  and 
your  Gun.  according  toone  of  too  luor 


Hamilton  22 
Gal.  Hunting 
RIFLE 
Without 
Cost 


The  Old  Gray  Goose 

{Concluded  from  page  6)  ^ 


^  plans, as  you  areentitled,  "^.^^(^S^ii 
uur  bid  Hat.  E«tra  Gl«-Ju.t  ^SSJS" 
[iromptnosa.  bo  order  today. 

WAVERLY  SUPPLY  CO.i  Box  235,  Monansahelai  Pa> 


eat  and  all  the  grass  they  want.  They 
have  to  be  fed  often  then,  and  despite 
Aunt  Chloe's  pretended  protests,  I  get  her 
to  help  me,  though  she  always  keeps  mak- 
ing odious  comparisons  about  the  stupid 
goslin's  and  her  sma-a-t  turkeys.  If  it  is 
too  stormy  for  them  to  get  their  own 
gr,ass,  we  have  to  cut  some  young  oats  or 
clover  lor  them.  15ut  as  soon  as  the 
feathers  start  on  their  backs  they  are 
all  right  and  we  quit  worrying  about 
them.  They  go  to  the  goose  pond 
with  their  forebears  and  the  poor  old 
hen  is  heartlessly  deserted  by  these 
strange  amphibians  she  mothered  by 
mistake.  im  not  sure  wetlier  it  is 
funny  or  sad  to  watch  the  clucking  old 
foster-mother  when  her  step-children 
take  to  the  water.  After  tiiat  the  geese 
get  their  grass  and  some  corn,  with 
occasionally  mangels  or  alfalfa  or  some 
such  green-feed  delicacy.  Their  house 
is  a  mere  shed,  open  to  the  south,  and 
kept  well  supplied  with  straw. 

We  keep  Toulouse,  chiefly  because 
the  Lovely  Lady  liked  their  color 
scheme  best  and  also  because  it  is  as 
good  as  any  of  the  breeds,  I  guess. 
Every  man  to  his  taste,  though.  The 
white  Embdens,  or  the  Chinese,  Afri- 
cans, Canadians  or  Egyptians  might 
suit  others  just  as  well. 

Of  course,  the  gaslings  that  are  to 
go  to  market  are  taken  to  the  poultry 
yard  at  six  weeks  and  given  corn  meal 
and  bran,  half  and  half,  three  times  a 
(lay,  which  makes  them  ripe  on  schedule 
lime.  Geese- do  not  care  for  dry  mashes, 
that's  sure.  They  want  wet  food  or 
green  stuff  and  always  water,  water, 
water. 

I  have  not  claimed  that  we  keep  our 
geese  to  make  a  lot  of  money.  They 
do  return  a  pretty  penny  for  a  sideline 
and  we  like  tlicm  because  they  are  nec- 
essary to  round  out  our  idea  of  having 
a  complete  farm.  I  do  think  that  more 
American  farmers  should  keep  geese,  in 
which  they  will  find  great  pleasure  and 
plenty  of  profit.  If  one  likes  them  and 
has  the  time,  he  can  specialize  a  bit  and 
make  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  on  his 
geese.  For  instance,  if  I  can  ever  get 
hold  of  the  right  kind  of  a  German  and 
his  wife  I've  thought  of  putting  them 
in  our  little  tenant  house  over  the  hiU 
and  letting  the  frau  run  our  geese  like 
Chloe  does  the  turkeys.  Then  maybe  I 
could  turn  out  some  special  noodled 
geese  every  year  for  a  special  price  of 
25  cents  per  pound  that  the  big  cities 
are  willing  to  give.  Every  Watertown 
goose  doesn't  come  from  Watertown, 
Wis.,  you  know.  It's  the  method  that 
counts.  A  German  lad  from  Jefferson 
county,  Wis.,  that  worked  for  me  a 
season  told  us  how  to  get  those  25- 
pounders  that  sell  for  $6.25  each  and 
that  yield  the  3>^-pound  livers  which 
the  French  chefs  are  wild  to  get  for 
their  goose-liver  pies.  Of  course,  they 
don't  call  it  goose-liver  pie,  but— excuse 
me,  please,  till  I  run  and  ask  the  Lovely 
Lady  what  that  awful  high-priced  name 
is.  Oh,  she  says  it  is  pate  de  foi  gras. 
I  remember  how  she  soaked  me  with 
the  monstrous  price  of  it  once  when 
she  tried  it  when  we  stayed  at  a  big 
Chicago  hotel  during  the  stock  show. 
Gee,  it  may  be  fancy  stuff,  but  I'm  sure 
if  they'd  call  it  goose-liver  pie  they  d 
never  get  such  a  price  for  it.  Why,  it 
took  the  price  of  a  whole  blamed  good 
goose  and  then  some  to  settle  the  bill! 
'Twas  all  right,  though,  I  got  even. 

Otto  knew  just  how  they  made  the 
Watertowns  and  perhaps  I  should  pass 
it  on  for  the  benefit  of  some  farmer 
who  wants  to  make  money  that  way:  In 
the  old  country,  he  said,  they  nailed  the 


Ponderous — The  World's  Champion  Mam- 
moth Buft  Goose,  whose  eggs  sell  for  $5 
each.  She  weighs  28  pounds  and  is  said 
to  be  the  most  valuaijle  goose  In  exist- 
ence. Bred  and  owned  by  Sonoma  Poultry 
Farm.  K.  K.  Weldan.  prop..  Seville.  Ohio. 
The  Mammoth  Buft  Is  a  new,  heavy-lay- 
ing, heavy-weight  goose  of  novel  color 
which  is  becoming  popular. 

The  history  of  the  breed  l9  obscure, 
but  so  far  as  can  be  traced  they  first 
came  to  Canada  from  England  and  from 
Canada  they  gradually  spread  southward. 
One  should  not  confuse  this  splendid  breed 
with  the  Inferior  breeds  of  so-called  buff 
geese,  such  us  Japanese  Buft  Geese  and 
Gibraltar  Buff  Geese. 


geese's  feet  to  the  floor  to  fatten  them, 
but  in  America  it  is  not  done,  of  course. 
I'm  glad  this  is  America.  Here  it  is 
merely  a  suffing  process.  About  Thanks- 
giving the  geese  are  removed  from  the 
pond  to  a  dry,  clean  place,  a  dozen  to  a 
flock  and  in  a  pen  about  10  by  12  feet. 
First,  they  must  get  used  to  their 
feeder.  Then  the  stuffing  is  gradually 
started,  with  three  light  meals  a  day. 
This  is  increased  until  on  full  feed  they 
get  a  stuffing  every  four  hours.  The 
noodles  they  get  are  made  of  two  parts 
ground  oats,  one  part  corn  meal  and 
one  part  red-dog  flour.  This  is  mixed 
into  a  dough  and  run  through  a  sau- 
sage machine.  The  noodles  are  clipped 
into  3-inch  lengths  with  a  pair  of  sheep 
shears  as  they  come  from  the  machine. 
They  are  then  put  in  a  wire  basket  and 
set  into  a  wash  boiler  so  that  the  bas- 
ket doesn't  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  The  boiled  noodles  rise  to  the 
top  and  are  taken  off  and  immersed  in 
cold  water  to  keep  them  from  sticking 
together.  One  end  is  kind  of  sharp- 
ened. The  goose  is  driven  into  a  small 
pen  in  the  corner  where  the  feeder  sits 
on  a  low  stool.  He  takes  the  goose's 
head  between  his  legs,  opens  its  mouth 
with  one  hand,  dips  the  noodle  in  water 
with  the  other,  inserts  it  into  the 
goose's  mouth,  and  down  it  goes.  After 
the  goose  gets  all  it  wants,  the  feeder 
iias  got  all  he  wants,  so  he  keeps  on 
packing  in  more  noodles  until  the  goose 
is  literally  full  up  to  its  throat.  One 
must  be  watchful  for  indigestion  and 
miss  the  next  feed  if  the  goose  is  off 
feed.  In  about  a  month  there's  your 
Watertown  goose,  bringing  a  quarter  a 
pound,  and  worth  it.  There's  money 
in  it,  they  tell  me.  And  it  would  fur- 
nish diversion  for  a  lot  of  people  when 
regular  farm  work  is  slack. 

One  way  or  another  I'm  bound  to  get 
more  consideration  for  the  old  gray 
goose.  I  think  I'll  keep  it  up  until  my 
own  hair  begins  to  turn  all  gray,  then 
I  may  have  to  quit  in  self-defense. 


February,  1916 
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NoMoney  In  Advance 


Sensational  Phonograph  Offer!! 


For  a  limited  time  we  offer  you  the  most  sensational, 
the  most  astoundingly  liberal  offer  ever  made  in  the 
history  of  the  Phonograph  business.  We  will  send  to 
you  without  one  penny  in  advance,  without  one  bit  of 
obligation  on  your  part  whatsoever,  this  remarkable 
Universal  Phonograph— this  startling  new  invention — 
this  marvelous  all  metal  machine  which  is  revolutioniz- 
ing the  talking  machine  world. 

Never  before— and  without  doubt  never  again — 
will  an  offer  so  liberal  be  made.  It  is  only  because  of 
our  tremendous  resources  of  $1,000,000  and  our  deter- 
mination to  quickly  gain  nation  wide  publicity  for  this 
marvelous  Universal  phonograph  that  now— for  a  lim- 
ited period— we  offer  to  send  it  to  you  without  one  cent 


PayOnlyrinTenDays 


in  advance.  When  we  say  this  we  mean  absolutely 
and  unqualifiedly — not  one  cent  in  advance.  No  refer- 
ences asked — no  C.  O.  D. — no  delay — no  red  tape — not 
even  your  promise  to  keep  the  machine.  The  coupon 
below  is  all  that  is  necessary.  And  with  this  remark- 
able machine  will  be  sent  eight  splendid  selections — the 
regular  65c  double  disc  Columbia  records.  Play  this 
grand  Universal  in  your  home  with  the  superb  selec- 
tions sent  with  it — invite  your  friends  in  for  a  delight- 
ful evening's  entertainment — give  the  Universal  a  thor- 
ough ten  days'  test  and  then,  if  you  wish,  return 
machine  and  records  to  us  at  onr  expense.  If,  however, 
after  a  thorough  test,  you  believe  it  to  be  the  most  re- 
markable, most  perfect  of  all  Phonographs,  simply 


and  pay  the  balance  of  our  Special  Limited 
Introductory  Bargain  price  in  small  monthly 
payments  of  only  $1.55  each  until  you  have 
paid  us  only  $16.50.  If  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  want  to  keep  the  Phonograph  and  records 
simply  return  to  us  within  ten  days  after 
receipt  at  our  expense  and  you  owe  us  noth- 
ing— not  one  penny.  The  Special  Introductory 
price,  made  for  advertising  purposes,  is  just 
about  half  the  regular  price  asked  f  ormachines 
of  like  Quality  and  value.  And  besides  the 
Universal  is  guaranteed  to  reproduce  any 
selection  as  well  as  even  the  $200  machines. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  offer  before? 
Think  what  a  remarkable  Phonograph  this 
one  must  be  in  order  to  stand  eucb  a  critical 


test  as  this.  It  is  indeed  perfect.  We  abso- 
lutely guarantee  that  the  Universal  Phono- 
graph does  not  contain  one  particle  of  wood  or 
one  particle  of  tin  in  its  entire  construction. 
The  Universal  is  indeed  the  marvel  of  the 
Phonograph  industry— reproduces  sound  per- 
fectly, right  to  the  minutest  detail: — Songs, 
Speeches,  Instrumental  Music,  Band  and  Or- 
chestraSelections.  Each  voice,  male  or  female, 
each  instrument  brought  out  in  an  actual 
reproduction  exactly  as  the  original,  not  one 
sound  or  syllable  blurred  or  indistinct— you 
will  be  amazed  at  its  wonderful  performance. 

The  discovery  of  the  remarkable  copperized 
tone  board  and  sound  clarifier  makes  the  won- 
derful difference.  The  cabinet  ia  made  entire- 


NO  REFERENCE  ASKED 


ly  of  reinforced  metal,  beautifully  ebonized. 

Gorgeous  Harp  frontispiece  and  all  trimming 
beautiful  silver  effect,  base  15  inches  wide  by 
6  inches  high,  IIH  inches  deep;  weight  17  lbs; 
has  exclusive  automatic  start  and  stop.  Plays 
ALL  makes  and  sizes  of  disc  records. 

8  Selections  Exchanged 

Eight  beautiful  selections— the  regular  65c 
double  disc  Columbia  records — will  be  sent  to 
you  on  this  offer.  A  complete  list  of  hundreds 
of  the  most  famous  selections  will  be  sent  along 
with  the  machine  and  records.  You  have  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  any  or  all  of  the  8  selec- 
tions sent  to  you  for  those  of  your  own  choice. 
Exchange  to  be  made  immediately. 


fSend  No  Money  J, 
-Just  This  Coupon^ 


Remember,  no  reference  asked,  no  C.  O.  D.,  no  strings,  or  red  tape  whatsoever, 
no  money  in  advance.   Your  credit  is  good  with  us.   We  send  no  letters  or  litera- 
ture—no questions  to  answer.   Just  fill  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  today.   That's  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  this  wonderful  1 
Universal  Phonograph  and  8  beautiful  selections  in  your  home.   Kemember,  ^ 
if  yoaare  not  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  greatest  Phonograph  you  have 
ever  heard  return  tons  at  our  expense  and  you  owe  us  nothing.  Without  the  ■i—."...— OAaaasMMm* 

eight  selections  this  Phonograph  will  be  furnished  for  only  $13.90.  ^         UlllVerSai  f  nOnOgrapil 

OnlV  10.000  *'wV«^*^^''^P*J J®   m     133-37  West  39th  street,     Chicago,  111. 

^"■^    •wfwww   sent  out  on  this  amazmg  No  Money  in  Ad-  w>«.ip>  .       ,  du  >, 

Vance  Free  Trial  offer  for  advertising  purposes  in  order  to  get  a  machine  Gentlemen:-Send  at  once  your  wonderful  new  Univereal  t-lionograpn 

in  each  loralitv  immediat-plv  Mail  thp  rniinnn  at  nnrp  hpforp  the  ruddIv  ^  including  8  selections  of  the  regular  65c  double  disc  Columbia  records.  If 
in  eacn  locality  immeaiateiy.  Man  tne  coupon  at  once  neiore  tne  SUPP'/  ^  thoroughly  satisfactory  after  examination,  and  I  decide  to  keep  the  Phono- 
is  exhausted.  Don  t  delay.  Send  coupon  today,  then  examine  and  test  ~aph  and  records,  I  will  send  you  Sl.OO  in  ten  days  after  arrival.  I  then  agree 
this  beautiful,  perfect,  new  Universal  Phonograph  in  your  home.  /W  to  pay  the  balance  of  $15. BO  in  ten  small  monthly  payments  of  $1.55  each  until 
This  offer  is  limited— immediate  action  is  necessary,  mail  coupon  now.             paid.  Otherwise  I  will  return  Phonograph  and  records  to  you  at  your  expense. 

Universal  Phonograph  Company, 

133-37  West  39th  Street,      Chicago,  ill.  

American 
Farming 

Address  • 


Please  mention  American  Farming  when  you  write. 


# 


Name., 
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Prosperity  in  Canada 

$900,000,000 

in  New  Wealth  Added  in  1915 

Enormous  Crops  and  Low 
Taxation  Make  Farmers  Rich 

CANADA,  enjoying  wonderful  prosperity  from  the 
products  of  the  farm,  the  orchard,  and  the  centers 
of  industry — Canada  has  come  into  her  own.  No 
country  wrote  a  brighter  page  of  history  in  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  during  1915  than  Canada.^  Nearly 
a  billion  bushels  of  grain  produced.  All  industrial  plants 
working  overtime.  Wheat  average,  36. 16  bushels  per  acre 
in  Alberta;  28.75  bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan;  28.50 
bushels  per  acre  in  Manitoba.  All  other  grains  showed  sim- 
ilar large  yields  per  acre.  Taxes  average  $24  to  §3  5  per  quart- 
er section,  includes  all  taxes.    No  taxes  on  improvements. 

Come  and  Get  Your  Share  of  This  Prosperity 

Come  to  Canada  now  in  the  height  of  the  greatest  wealth-producing 
era  the  Dominion  has  ever  known.  Free  schools  and  full  religious 
liberty.  Good  climate.  World-renowned  livestock.  Prizes  won  at  International 
Fairs  prove  this.  Here  is  your  opportunity !  What  chance  have  you  to  provide  a 
farm  for  your  children  iu  your  present  location,  where  land  priwesaresohigh? 

Get  Your  Farm  Home  From  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway— 20  Years  to  Pay 

Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre.  Irrigated  lands  from  $35,  and  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteesyour  land  and  water  titles.  Balance  after  first  payment  extended 
over  nineteen  years  with  interest  at  6fo .  Privilege  of  paying  in  full  at  any  time. 
Long  before  final  payment  becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for  itself. 


$2000  Loan  for  Improvements.  We  will 

lend  you  up  to  $2000  for  improvements  In 
certain  districts  with  no  security  other  than 
Ihe  land  itself.  Particulars  on  request. 
Twenty  years  for  repayment  of  loan  with 
interest  at  6%. 

Ready-Made  Farms  for  Sale.  Farms 
which  we  have  developed  by  providing 
house,  barn,  well  and  fenc  ins  and  in  some 
cases  ctiltivatioQ  for  sale.  Special  easy  terms. 


$1000  Loan  for  Livestock.  In  defined 
districts  after  one  year's  occupation  under 
certain  conditions  we  advance  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  to  farmers  up  to  a  value  of  flOOO. 

We  Want  You.  We  Can  Afford  To  Help 
You.  We  own  the  land.  We  want  the  land 
cultivated.  Our  interests  are  mutual.  Buy 
direct  and  get  your  farm  home  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book. 


J.  S.  DENNIS,  Assistant  to  the  President 


CANADIAN 

25  NIntta  Avenue 


PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

CALGARY.  Alberta.  Canada 


Solve  This  Puzzle  and  Win  a  Prize 


Here  are  seven  sheep  in  a  pen.  By  drawing  three 
straight  lines  you  can  put  each  one  in  a  pen  by  hina- 
self .  If  you  can  do  this,  we  will  send  you  as  a  prize, 
a  surprise  package  of  beautiful  season  and 
greeting  post  cards,  lithographed  in  rich  colors, 
and  also  a  certificate  of  entry  in  our  grand  contest 
for  an  Overland  Automobile.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  enclose  a  two  cent  stamp  io  your  letter  to  pay 
postage  and  cost  of  mailing. 

Overland  Auto  Given  Away 

Remember  the  Overland  will  absolutely  be  given 
away  at  the  close  of  the  grand  contest.  In  case  of  a 
tie  an  Overland  will  be  given  to  each  person  so  tied. 
Send  at  once  so  you  can  be  entered  in  this  great 
contest.    Full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

THE  AUTO  MAN,       Dept.  4      De$  Moines,  la. 


TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 


The  R«surrection  Plaitt 

AnitMwd  la  At  nw«  M  '-Kmc  •!  JcrickaT' 


ThaM  rare  and  oaiiona  plsstt 

ro  " 
be 

Isl    i 

water  thej  dry  and  oqtI  op  ud 
■otoleap.  They  nlll  keep  in  thU 
■tkte  for  resn  and  reawaken  direct 

 t.  If 

hooaa 


„_  pi  

■row  end  stay  green  by  plaolnc 
them  in  water;  will  also  prow  la 
light  drained  sol).  When  takes  oat 


!•  Orj»  Stal^  ^  w^-'-m  

OUB  FREE  OFFER-  Bend  as  only  IS  cents  to  pay  for  one  1-year  snbscrlptlon  to  onr  practical,  helpful  end  entertain 
tag  farm  and  home  magazine  and  we  will  send  you  TWO  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  entirely  FREE. 
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ly  upon  tieing  pot  into  w^ater.  ft'e 
^all 

the  whole  plant  in  water; 
open  up  and  begin  to  grow  In  alxmt 
twenty  minntes;  after  that  slmtty 
kisep  the  roots  ia  water,  change 
wat«r  »T»rj  tan  ow  flv*  daja. 


apoi.  .  ,  

an  fnterestiag  and  pretty   

plant;  grows  in  water  If  not  alIowe4 
to  freexe.  To  grow  It,  simply  plao* 
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How  To  Handle  Eggs 
for  Hatching 

{Concluded  from  page  13) 
for  hatching:  It  is  a  fact  that  eggs 
may  be  packed  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  reach  the  purchaser  without  loss 
from  breakage  and  still  be  in  poor 
hatching  condition.  If  the  eggs  are  not 
properly  packed,  especially  for  long 
journeys,  with  provision  made  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  greater  number  of  sud- 
den bumps,  the  contents  of  the  eggs 
will  become  so  broken  and  shaken  up 
from  the  constant  vibration,  that  the 
germs  become  weakened,  and  either  die 
at  different  stages  of  development,  or 
the  hatch  results  in  a  number  of  weak- 
lings which  never  amount  to  anything. 

A  split  basket  comes  nearest  to  be- 
ing the  ideal  thing  in  which  to  pack 
hatching  eggs.  The  basket  should  be 
well  lined  with  excelsior,  known  as 
wood  wool.  A  good  handful  of  excel- 
sior should  then  be  wrapped  around  each 
egg  and  the  eggs  placed  in  the  basket 
on  their  ends.  This  method  makes  a 
nest  for  each  egg.  A  good  supply  of 
excelsior  is  then  placed  on  top  of  the 
eggs,  filling  the  basket  comfortably  full. 

Many  large  breeders  make  every 
shipment  of  eggs  count  as  an  adver- 
tisement for  them  while  on  their  trans- 
portation journey,  and  this  is  a  place 
where  farm  poultry  men  fall  down. 
Most  of  them  seem  surprised  if  they 
make  a  sale  and  they  have  to  scurry 
around  to  find  some  sort  of  box  to 
ship  their  eggs  in.  Use  a  good  style 
of  label  on  your  shipping  boxes,  with 
your  name  and  the  variety  you  breed 
stated  plainly.  Another  good  idea  is 
to  place  on  top  and  inside  the  package, 
where  the  purchaser  will  see  it  when 
the  box  is  first  opened  a  neatly  printed 
slip  repeating  your  fertility- guarantee, 
and  giving  instructions  how  to  handle 
the  eggs.  It  makes  the  purchaser  still 
more  certain  that  you  know  your  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  prevents  imposition.  Be- 
sides you  would  be  surprised  to  know 
how  few  really  do  know  how  to  care 
for  eggs  and  set  them.  About  4  days 
before  you  ship  eggs  to  a  customer 
notify  him  of  it,  so  he  may  be  pre- 
pared for  them. 

These  things — your  labels,  letters, 
circulars  and  shipments — are  the  things 
which,  after  good  birds,  count  most 
largely  toward  making  the  business 
pay.  Service  to  a  customer  counts  more 
than  fine  birds  and  big  winnings.  Two 
kinds  of  advertising  do  not  pay— dis- 
honest advertising  and  that  which  is 
not  backed  up  by  attention  to  details. 
•J«More  Fowls  and  Less  Foollng»J» 

THE  OREGON— A  NEW  POULTRY 
BREED 

We  have  received  a  number  of  in- 
quiries about  the  Oregon,  a  new  breed 
of  poultry  recently  perfected  by  Prof. 
James  Dryden  at  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College.  In  writing  of  this  new 
breed,  Prof.  Dryden  has  this  to  say: 

"Our  stock  has  been  bred  up  during 
the  past  seven  years  from  an  original 
cross  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  to  furnish  a  chicken  oi 
from  4  to  5  pounds  in  weight — a  chick- 
en of  such  size  as  will  greatly  increase 
the  consumption  of  poultry.  However 
egg-laying  was  the  first  consideration 
and  I  think  we  now  have  in  our  strair 
the  Oregon,  a  chicken  that  breeds  true 
to  high  laying.  The  Oregons  are  white 
in  color,  with  medium  large  comb 
They  are  rather  closely  feathered,  have 
yellow  legs  and  skin,  and  lay  white 
eggs.  We  now  have  four  Oregon  hens 
with  records  of  over  300  eggs,  and  the 
pen  records  at  the  laying  contest  are 
also  very  high.  In  all  our  breeding 
work  trap  nest  selection,  of  course,  has 
been  the  basis.  Selection  has  been  s 
question  of  bookkeeping  rather  thar 
following  any  theory  or  type." 
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Exchanging  Wheat  for 
Flour 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
American  farmer.  When  you  take  your 
wheat  which  you  intend  to  exchange 
for  flour  to  mill,  take  in  enough  to 
provide  for  your  requirements  for  the 
whole  year  and  take  all  the  flour  home 
with  you  at  the  one  time,  if  you  have 
storage  room  to  hold  it.  It  does  not 
require  a  large  space  to  carry  10  bar- 
rels. It  can  be  piled  up  on  the  floor, 
so  that  10  barrels  will  not  occupy  a 
space  more  than  3  feet  square.  It  can 
be  piled  to  the  ceiling,  without  dam- 
age. Flour  improves  with  age,  and 
the  housewife  will  do  better  baking 
with  it  than  with  fresh-ground  flour. 
One  cause  for  poor  bread  is  that  flour 
is  too  fresh.  Place  it  in  a  dry,  cool 
place,  away  from  odors,  such  as  oils, 
onion's,  vinegar,  meats.  Flour  draws 
odors  just  like  butter.  Be  as  careful 
with  it  in  storing. 

When  you  take  your  winter  -wheat 
to  mill  to  exchange  for  flour,  remem- 
ber that  the  miller  makes  a  market  for 
your  wheat,  and  if  he  cannot  grind  it, 
because  you  yourself  want  some  other 
kind  of  flour,  and  he  must  ship  it  away 
as  grain,  you  destroy  the  market  for 
your  own  product.  Therefore,  you 
should  ask  for  flour  made  from  wheat 
like  the  kind  you  yourself  have  raised. 
Many  cornbelt  farmers  have  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  asking  for  spring 
wheat  flour  made  in  the  northwest,  in 
exchange  for  their  own  winter  wheat 
flour.  Cut  it  out.  Patronize  yourself. 
Isn't  your  own  winter  wheat  flour  good 
enough  for  you? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  spring 
wheat  flour  has  secured  its  foothold  be- 
cause it  has  been  advertised  so  ex- 
tensively. When  a  farmer  will  ex- 
change his  own  wheat  for  flour  made 
from  a  difTerent  kind  than  he  raises 
himself,  he  is  advertising  to  the  world 
that  his  own  products  are  not  as  good 
as  the  other  fellow's.  He  becomes  a 
"negative"  advertiser.  The  spring 
wheat  flourmaker  is  a  "positive"  ad- 
vertiser. A  "negative"  advertiser  is 
one  who  admits  his  goods  are  not  as 
good  as  some  one  else's.  The  "posi- 
tive" advertiser  claims  his  goods  are 
better  than  the  other  party's.  Farmers 
should  become  "positive"  advertisers 
by  claiming  that  their  own  wheat  is 
best,  and  proving  their  faith  in  their 
statements  by  using  its  product  them- 
selves.— Frank  H.  Tanner,  secretary 
of  Ohio  Millers'  Association. 

»J>More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling*}* 

WHO  CAN  BEAT  THIS? 

A  crop  of  wheat  grown  on  the  ranch 
of  Mrs.  H.  J.  Miller  in  the  Shields 
Valley  near  Clyde  Park,  Park  Co., 
Mont.,  by  John  J.  Walters,  made  an  av- 
erage of  almost  75  bushels  per  acre. 
The  wheat  was  of  the  Turket  Red 
variety  thrashed  Oct.  14  and  15  by 
Robert  Bliler,  who  makes  affidavit  that 
he  thrashed  2,588  bushels,  machine 
measure,  from  the  tract  and  that  ma- 
chine measure  weighed  out  an  average 
of  68  pounds  per  bushel.  The  machine 
had  to  be  moved  three  times  during 
the  thrashing  of  the  tract  on  account 
of  the  heavy  straw.  County  Surveyor 
C.  T.  Sackett,  assisted  by  Harry  P. 
Blair  and  O.  M.  Holms  of  the  Livings- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  surveyed 
the  field  and  made  affidavit  that  the 

I  land  measures  39.4  acres.  The  ma- 
chine measure  of  2,588  bushels  of  68 
pounds  each  would  make  2,933.04 
bushels  of  60  pounds,  or  74.4  bushels 
per  acre  over  the  entire  tract  of  39.4 

1  acres. 
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Why  Not  Produce  More 
From  Your  Soil? 


Tankage  and  Oilmeal  are  used  to  supplement  and 
balance  home-grown  animal  food  stuffs.  The  result 
is  quicker  growth,  earlier  maturity,  better  gains  and 
more  profit  from  live  stock. 

FERTILIZERS  are  used  to  supplement  and  balance  Na- 
ture's Fertility.  They  produce  quicker  crop  growth,  earlier 
maturity,  better  quality,  greater  quantity  and  more  PROFIT. 

By  using  Concentrated  foods,  you  make  farm  feeds  more  valu- 
able. By  using  concentrated  Plantfood,  you  make  soils  more 
productive  and  more  profitable. 

Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

902  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.»  Chicago 


Pay  Nothirig 

For  Three 


Don't  send  na  a  cent  until,  from  your 
own  experience,  you  are  abaolutely 
Bure  it  IB  the  engine  you  want.   If  it 
isn't.  Bend  it  back  at  our  expense.  If 
it  is,  use  it  for  three  whole  months 
before  you  make  even  the  first  pay- 
ment and  then  pay  balance  in  3,  6 
and  Smonthe  thereafter— giving  you 


MAJESTIC  STATIONARY  ENGINE 
Slies:  2, 3, 5, 7, 9  and  14  H.  P. 


A  Full  Year  To  Pay 


Without  interest 


-P.  mounted  this  style, 
wltli  Special  Majestic  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 


HARTMAN'S.  alone,  with  their  $10,000,000 
Capital  and  Resources,  their  tremendous  or- 
ganization and  1,500,000  customers,  are  capable 
of  Buch  a  record-smashing  offer  as  this. 
Who  but  HARTMAN'S  ever  conceived 
the  idea  of  shipping  any  desired  size 
Engine  right  out  to  Farmers  without 
one  cent  in  advance?  Who  ever  before 
said  "PAY  NOTHING  FOR  THREE 
MONTHS?"  HARTMAN  says  it-and 
means  it ! 

YOUR  CREDIT  IS  GOOD' 

Just  pick  out  any  MAJESTIC  ENGINE 
you  want  to  try  and  HARTMAN  will  send 

it  at  once.  No  money  down— no  bank  de-  n,  j  rr  a  u-rn. «  m.o 

P03it— no  COD  —no  collectors— no  red  tape"— everything  strictly  confidential  between  you  and  HAKIMAN'S. 
Work  the  Engine  as  though  it  were  your  own  for  30  days,  and  if  it  fails  to  sell  itself  to  you— if  you  are  not 
fully  satisfied  with  its  performance— return  it  at  HARTMAN'S  expense.  If  completely  convinced  that  the 
"MAJESTIC"  is  a  wonderful  bargain,  keep  it  and  make  your  first  payment  in  3  months,  balance  in  3.  6  and 
9  months  thereafter,  giving  you  a  whole  year  to  pay— without  Interestl  These  amazingly  liberal  terms  apply  to 
all  sizes  and  styles  of 

The  Great  Majestic  Engines 

Sizes  2,  3,  S,  7,  9  and  14  ff-P. 

The  Majestic  is  the  "happy  medium"— neither  too  heavy  nor  too 
light.  Has  fewer  number  of  parts— a  marvel  of  simpucity.  Perfectly 
balanced— just  the  right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed  to  develop- 
no  excessive  friction.  .  r-r 

Simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its  H-P.  rating  and  most 
economical-to-operate  gasoline  engine  made. 

Big  improvements  in  all  vital  parts— and  the  most  wonderful  automatic 
mixer  ever  pu±  on  a  gasoline  engine. 

All  Majesties  are  horizontal.  4-eycle  type,  open  jacket,  hopper  cooled. 
No  overheating  of  parts  or  sticking  of  valves.   Very  little  water 
needed  for  coohng.   Convenient,  compact,  easy  to  run.  J 


Mail  the 
Coupon 
NOW! 


FREE! 


Wonderful  Engine  Book 
and  Big  Special  Offer  A 


W^n^l^  Engine  Book 

r  Kbb  COUPON 


A  book  that  every  Farmer  should  have.  Tells  just  how  to 
select  an  Engine  best  suited  to  your  needs,  and  explains 
how  you  can  get  it— no  money  down— with  a  whole  year 
to  payl  Send  NOW  for  Engine  Catalog  No.E-236 


The  Hartman  Co.  ^ 

4038-4O  LaSaile  St.,  ^^A^r 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FTHE  HARTMAN  CO.,  I 
4038-40  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III.  | 

Without  obligating  me,  send  your  En-  | 
gine  Catalog  No.E-236    and  particulars  of  , 
your  no-money  •  in  -  advance,  year -to -pay  I 
selling  plan.  I 
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Traub's  Sanitary 
Collar  Pads,  the 
greatest  i.ivention 
of  the  age.  Money  re- 
funded if  sore  shoul- 
ders are  caused — guar- 
anteed to  cure  sore 
shoulders.  Adjusted 
to  any  borse  collar. 
Fills  up  hollow  of 
shoulder.  Preventa- 
tive against  sweney. 
Cost  is  very  low.  Ask 
for  FREE  circular. 


"?NsuRli'*°  The  Meyer  Corporttion 

SATISFACTION   Dept.  H      MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  BEG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle 
at  dnjpgists  or  delivered.   Book  1  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  svyollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.00  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  348  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


ThIsBEAUTIFULGOLD 
SIGNET  SEAL  RING 


FREE 


Just  get  ONE  friend  to  give  you  S9o 
lor  a  full  year'i  subscription  to 
Amirlcig  Farmlni — send  us  the  name 
end  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
inital  engraved  on  It  Address 
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HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  TventT-Third  St.  sod  BereDtb  An. 
NEW  YORK 
The  riMprMf  M*!*!  af  Kaw  Tark 

KUROPEAN  PLAN  AU  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

S(l  Rooms  400  B^tht 

BOOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
11.00  and  lUO  Two  PersoDi,  12.00  aod  13.80 

BOOM  WITH  PBrVATE  BATH 
One  Fefson,  12.00  Two  Fetwsi,  IS.OO 

BVITSS-FABLOB.  BBDBOOll  AND  BATH 
IS.00  ud  Dp 

Three  miaatei  from  PeonaylTaoia  Btatioa,  taa  miaatai 
from  Orand  Central  Station.    Within  oonTeoient  walkmi 
distance  of  iboppini  and  theatre  districts.    Nearest  hotel 
to  the  steamghip  piers  and  to  the  railway  terminals. 
Reitsarant  a  la  carts  and  table  d'hota 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTISa 
New  eelored  mao  ef  New  York  sent  free^ 


Brood  Sows  and 
Their  Litters 

This  book  tella  what,  when  and  how  to  feed, 
how  to  select  brood  sows,  how  to  breed  them 
^  and  how  to  handle  and  care  for  the  litters.  A 

Eraotical  boob  by  R.  L.  Hill,  compiled  trom 
is  own  and  the  experience^  of  other  expert 
breeders,  combining  ecientif  io  practice  with 
practical  ex[)erienoe.  Written  in  plain  lan- 
guage, fully  indexed,  with  illuf^tratlons  of  all 
the  leading  types  or  hogs,  ho*?  houses,  ©to., 
and  is  handsomely  bound. 

A  Regular  Encyclopedia  on 
Swine  Raising  and  Handling 

No  farmer  or  breeder  of  hops  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  book.  Appreciated  by  the  be- 
ginner as  well  as  the  old  experienced  breeder. 
Here  is  a  book  devoted  to  hog  producing  and 
better  litters,  something  hog  raisers  have 
been  looking  for. 

Special  FREE  Offer 

We  will  send  a  paper  bound  copy  of  this 
book  free  for  two  one-year  or  one  two-year 
fiubscriptions  at  50  cents.  Cloth  bound  copy 
free  for  a  five-year  subscription  at  $1.00. 

American  Farming,  Chicago 


A  FARMER  WHO  RAISES  BUF- 
FALOES 

I  started  to  raise  buffaloes  in  order 
to  try  and  domesticate  them.  They  are 
hardy  and  will  easily  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  are  as  gentle  as  most  of 
my  cattle. 

I  cannot  see  but  that  buffaloes  should 
be  profitable  to  raise.  Their  hides  and 
robes  are  worth  as  much  as  the  average 
registered  cattle.  While  not  in  a  large 
demand,  they  sell  for  a  high  price. 
Their  heads  are  valuable  for  mounting. 

I  went  to  the  buffalo  country  in  the 
early  '70's  and  saw  most  of  the  buf- 
faloes extinguished.  I  am  a  lover  of 
all  kinds  of  stock  and  I  think  that  I 
have  more  varieties  than  any  farmer  in 
the  state.  I  also  raise  mules,  work 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs  along  with  the 
buffaloes.  The  picture  is  of  buffalo 
calves  1^  years  old. — J.  M.  Norwood, 
Ashton,  S.  D. 

•J.More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling.J. 

$750  PROFIT  FROM  300  HENS 

{.Cont'muei  jrom  page  7) 
winter  months.  A  hen  generally  rests 
from  laying  while  she  is  in  the  molt,  so 
why  not  let  her  molt  in  winter?  There  has 
been  more  or  less  talk  among  the  poul- 
try raisers  about  forcing  their  hens  to 
molt  early  in  the  summer,  so  that  they 
will  be  through  the  molt  and  ready  to 
lay  in  the  fall  and  winter.  The  theory 
sounds  well,  but  in  actual  fact  it  rarely 
works  out.  I  have  found  that  it  will 
pay  far  better  in  the  long  run  to  keep 
the  hen  laying  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  feeding  her  well, 
rather  than  to  force  the  molt  there  by 
stopping  egg  production  and  running 
chances  of  her  getting  through  the 
molt  all  right  and  laying  again  in  the 
winter. 

Our  method  of  feeding  the  layers, 
winter  and  summer,  is  as  follows:  In 
the  morning  they  are  fed  wheat  or 
oats — more  often  the  oats,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  is  cheaper.  At  noon  they  are 
fed  the  waste  from  the  kitchen  and  a 
small  feed  of  oats  again,  just  enough 
to  keep  them  busy  for  awhile  in  the 
afternoon.  At  night  they  are  fed  shelled 
corn.  All  grain  is  fed  in  a  deep  litter 
so  that  the  birds  will  exercise.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  grain  feed  they  have  a  dry 
mash  before  them,  which  is  composed 
of  2  parts  wheat  bran,  1  part  shorts,  1 
part  cornmcal,  2/5  part  commercial 
meat  scraps,  with  a  little  salt  and  fine 
charcoal  added  to  the  mixture.  They 
help  themselves  at  will;  each  hen  is  her 
own  judge  of  how  much  she  needs  and 
wants.  I  have  never  yet  had  one  sick 
from  eating  too  much  dry  mash.  When 
a  flock  of  hens  is  not  laying  and  the 
dry  mash  is  placed  before  them  they 
eat  only  a  small  quantity  at  first,  but 
as  they  commence  to  lay,  they  gradu- 
ally increase  the  amount  and  when 
they  are  laying  heavily  they  eat  im- 
mense quantities.  Without  this  dry 
mash,  I  find  it  impossible  to  produce 
the  number  of  eggs  that  should  be 
produced. 

I  am  so  often  asked,  "How  can  you 
afford  to  buy  all  that  feed  the  year 
round?"  But  time  after  time  it  has 
proved  its  worth. 

My  father-in-law  was  a  good  farmer 
in  his  day  and  he  often  advises  us  with 
our  work  on  the  farm;  he  has  been  of 


real  help  to  us  in  many  ways,  but  in  all 
due  reverence  to  him,  I  do  not  value 
his  advice  with  chickens.  One  day  last 
summer,  while  spending  the  day  with 
us,  he  went  with  me  to  feed  the  chick- 
ens. He  was  astonished  to  see  me  feed 
the  hens  liberally.  "What,"  he  said, 
"feeding  the  hens  in  summer?  They 
could  pick  up  enough  over  the  farm;  no 
need  of  feeding  them  in  summer." 
When  he  saw  the  hoppers  full  and  the 
hens  helping  themselves  it  really  wor- 
ried him.  I  explained  that  I  had  tried 
time  and  again  to  produce  a  large  num- 
ber of  eggs  throughout  the  summer 
without  liberal  feed  and  had  always 
failed.  He  is  a  determined  old  gentle- 
man and  it  is  hard  to  convince  him 
against  his  will,  and  so  he  replied, 
"Well,  I  know  this — we  don't  feed  our 
hens  in  summer."  Then  I  answered 
him,  "Yes,  I  am  sure  you  don't,  for 
mother  just  asked  for  a  dozen  eggs  to 
take  home  with  her." 

We  have  been  practicing  the  plan  of 
pensioning  our  hens  for  several  win- 
ters, starting  them  to  lay  early  in  the 
spring,  keeping  them  at  it  all  summer 
and  fall,  and  letting  them  rest  in  win- 
ter. Nine  chances  out  of  ten  they  would 
rest  anyway! 

Where  do  we  get  our  winter  eggs? 
Why,  from  our  pullets.  It  took  me 
several  winters  to  convince  myself  that 
I  could  not  hope  to  get  winter  eggs  in 
any  number  except  from  well-matured 
pullets.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the 
fact  now  and  do  not  waste  time  or  feed 
on  the  old  hens.  Each  fall  the  pullets 
are  placed  in  the  separate  house  from 
the  hens  and  fed  for  winter  egg  produc- 
tion. This  is  the  reason  our  new  hen- 
house is  divided  into  2  rooms;  the  pul- 
lets have  one  room  and  the  hens  and 
roosters  the  other.  The  hens  and 
rooster  are  fed  enough  grain  to  keep 
them  in  healthy  condition  and  through- 
out the  winter  they  are  made  to  work 
for  their  feed  the  same  as  the  others. 
About  the  middle  of  February  they  are 
given  the  dry  mash  and  green  feed  and 
in  2  weeks  they  are  laying.  The  pullets 
are  fed  the  laying  ration  and  pay  the 
feed  bill  for  the  entire  flock  tiirough- 
out  the  winter  and  a  good  profit  over. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
meat  scraps  and  green  feed  for  the  win- 
ter layers.  The  meat  scraps  problem  is 
solved  by  buying  commercial  meat 
scraps  at  $3  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
green  feed  may  be  solved  in  a  number 
of  ways.  I  have  fed  corn  silage  and 
steamed  clover  leaves  with  good  re- 
sults; last  winter  I  had  neither  and  so 
an  oats-sprouter  was  purchased,  and  I 
think  it  one  of  the  best  investments  I 
ever  made.  On  too  many  farms  the 
immediate  ground  surrounding  the 
house  is  perfectly  bare  or  left  to  grow 
up  in  weeds.  If  farmers  will  buy  a  lit- 
tle fencing  this  ground  can  be  made 
to  grow  a  great  deal  of  feed  for  the 
chickens,  for  it  is  fertile  land  and  if  the 
droppings  and  litter  from  the  henhouse 
are  scattered  upon  it  it  is  made  just 
that  much  more  productive.  One  or  two 
crops  will  pay  for  the  fencing  and  the 
ground.  A  little  thought  used  in  se- 
lecting the  location  of  the  house  so  that 
the  different  yards  will  be  accessible  to 
the  same  house  will  simplify  matters 
and  the  chickens  can  be  kept  off  of  the 
crop  until  it  gets  up  of  a  size  so  that 
they  cannot  hurt  it. 

I  have  not  mentioned  grit,  oyster 
shell  or  charcoal.  Too  much  importance 
cannot  be  laid  on  these  three  essentials 
and  yet  they  are  the  three  things  many 
farmers  are  so  apt  to  forget.  Do  not 
think  because  they  have  free  range  they 
will  pick  up  enough  of  these  substances, 
for  they  will  not.  Grit  is  needed  for 
the  chickens  to  grind  their  feed;  unless 
they  have  all  they  need,  indigestion  is 
sure  to  follow.  Oyster  shell  is  needed 
(Continued  on  page  3S) 
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WRITE  US  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE  SPECIAL  CATALOG  OF  ANY  GOODS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN,  WHETHER  ADV.  BELOW  OR  NOT  AND  SEE  WHAT  REAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES'^ARE. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  FOR 
EVERYTHING  YOU  CAN 
THINK  OF 


Write  For  Free  Bicycle  Catalog 

—      —  Write  today  for  oar  Free  Special 

.  Bicycle  Catalog,  read  th*  descrip 
tionaandsee  the  pic 
toreain  colors  of 

\  high  grade  Bicycle  

A  $9 . 46  up ,  for  men  ,eirlH 
[Ihoya  and  women. | 
f/Terma  ajjfi  moBtliberal 
f  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.. 
Gaaranteed  2  to  G 

  years.    All  new,  nifty 

1915  models.  Very  low  prices  on  auto, 
motorcycle  and  bicycle  tires  and  accessorieg. 
Special  lowpricea  on  FORD  ATTACHMENTS. 


MONEY  INSTANTLY 
REf  UNOED  IF  GOODS  ARE 
NOT  SATISFACTORY 


doyou-ifnot-you  shod  LP 


Papers  a  Big  Room 


:  ^^^^f  Jast  think — only  86c  for  enough  beau 
^^^^  tiful  four  color  bronzed  side  wall,  ceil 
Ing  and  border  to  paper  a  big  room. 
^^W^^^  Write  1 
-^^:^^rL  *  LOVEP  lOO  SAMPLES 
for  oar  Free  Book  of  over  100   

BIO  SAMPLES  OF  WALi,  PAPEB 
and  see  this  dandy  paper. 
Also,  oar  exquisite  1916  pa- 
pers conslstins  of  plain  and 
rich,  heavily  embossed  gold, 
oatmeal,  grass  cloth,  leather, 
tiffany,  silk  and  creton  ef- 
fects at  6c  to  65c  a  double  .  ,  . .  .. 
roll  of  16  jfards.  Finest  varnished  tfles,  22c  •  dooble  roll. 
Combination  matched  with  cut-out  borders  ready  for  hanging 
at  Ic  ayd.  up.  Wall  paper  for  all  rooms  direct  to  you  cheaper 
than  dealers  bay  at  in  carload  lots.  See  for  yourself—don't 
wait.  Get  samples  now— today— and  see  our  wonderously 
beautiful  art  paper,  marvelously  low  prices  and  grand  free 

PREMIUM  OFFER. 


HOLDING  «OqO 
60  EGGS  •4''" 


INCUBATOR 

140  EGG  CAPACITY  $c 
30  Days  FREE  Trial  0 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  as  largo 
a  percent  of  strong,  healthy 
chicks  as  any  Incubator  made. 
Made  of  best  materials,  latest 
1916  improved.   Full  directions. 

Send  $1.00  deposit,  state 
whether  60  or  140  egg  Incubator 
Is  wanted  and  we'll  send  it  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.  Pay  agent  the 
balance  and  charges  alter  you 
find  the  Incubator  the  equal  of 
those  sold  by  others  at  double 
our  price,  then  take  it  home  and  hatch  a  batch 
of  eggs  with  It.  If  satisfactory,  keep  it.  If  not, 
return  at  our  expense  and  we  11  refund  all  the 

money  you  sent  as.   Very  low  prices  on  larger  Incabators,  brooders  and 
shown  In  our  BIG  FREE  INCUBATOR 


iba- 


M  ILL  WORK  REPAiRWORK  anaauKmasoi 
wonder  low  price*.   Write  for  special,  muxwork  catalog. 


b  1 1  n  ds,  stairs,  ihuuiijiuk 
nd  all  kinds  of  m]llwork.at 


Sprayar*  At  24e  Up 

One  Like  Picture  $3.05 

Get  ready  now  to  protect 
your  Irult  treea  against 
moth,  scale,  scape,  andy,  J 
plagues  ol  all  kinds.  We 
quotespeclallow  prices  now 
for  sprayers  of  all  kinds  and 
styles  In  our  special  sprayer 
catalog.  Write  for  it  today 
and  see  pictures  and  des- 
criptions of  all  our  spray. 


resulls  and  by  far  the  lo 


at  24c  up,  latest  improved  models 
3  operate,  the  most  effective  In 
t  In  price. 


PAINT 


On  FREE  Trial 

Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made.  Think  of 
It— we'll  send  our  ready  mixed  faint, 
(any  kind  you*wanttON  free  trial. 
You  try  the  paint  at  home,  test  i  t  thor- 
oughly, compare  It 
.with  any  make  or 
priced  paint  youknow 
of  and  then  decide 
(f  you  want  to 
keep  it;  if  notre-  fiUPfl/in'ffO/ 
.turn  ai  our  ex-  t^Zr\n 
pense  both  ways  liOWtAR 
and  you  will  not  /  ANO 
be  out  a  cent.  If  WAT/CEvi 
yoa  need  paint,  varnish  or  stain  /""'"Jri/ 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  write 
today  for  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  and  read  there  In  detail  our 
great  free  trial  offer  and  see  the  124  sample  colors  of  Smyth' 


Shoes  For  The  Whole  Family 

Send  For  Frto  Shot  Catalog 

Write  today  for  our 
Big  Free  Shoe  Catalog 
which  describes.  Illus- 
trates and  price  lists 
our  mammoth  half- 
million-dollar 
stock  of  fine 
shoes  for  all  pur- 
poses, for  all  cli- 
mates. We  show 
all   the  staple 
footwear  and  the 
latest  novelties 
for  spring  and  summer  1916  lor  women,  girls,  men  and 
boys.    Work  shoes  and  dress  shoes  at  very  low  prices. 


''WAY  DOWN"  HARNESS  PRICES 


DOUBLE 


Write  today  for  our 
,Bia  Free  Harness 
ICataloq  which  de- 
Bcribea,  illustrati-s 
and  price  lists  the 
largest  assortment  in 
the  worla  of  fine  made  har- 
lesg    saddles  and  horse 
roods  of  all  kinds  for  all 
rdnds  of  purposes  and 
■for    all  sections  of  the 
.country.  Our  harness  are 
ffull  size,  stylish,  handsome 
and  extra  strong,  cut  from 
oak  tanned  extra  choice 
Packers  heavy  steer  hides,  all 
parts  exactly  uniform  In  thickness 
weight  and  strength,  •tronffly  and 
artistically    aewed,  reinforced 
where  necessary  and  two  or  three 
ply  where  Kxeatest  itrain  comes. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money 

'  refunded.  Be  sore  andeetcataloo:. 


30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 

WITHOUT  ANY  MONEY  TO  US 
IN  ADVANCE 
Let  Your  Banker  Hold  It. 

Why  in  the  world  people 
will  pay  outrageous  prices  to 
agents  and  dealers   for  so 
called  standard  mak«  separ- 
ators ia  more  than  we  can 
figure  out.  It  is  ao  waste- 
ful--so    extravagaDt--B  o 
needless.   There  is  abso- 
lutely no  better  separator 
on  earth   than  Smyth's 
Best  1910  perfected,  life 
time  guaranteed  separa- 
tors.  Now  then,  to  •how 
you,  togetyouBtartedand 
allow  you  to  cnmpar»  our 
aeparators  without  risk, 
with  the  high  priced  so- 
called  stftodardmakes,  we 
will  send    yoa    one  of 
Smyth's  Best  Perfected 
1916  Life  Time  Guaran- 
teed Separators  on  30  daya 
free   trial,  without 
STy  money  to  us  in 
advance;lut  the  bank 
holdit--then  you  use 
the   separator  hard 
every  night  andmorn 
ing  for  30  days.  60 
times,  testit  in  any 
way  you  like,  com- 
pare It  with  any  sep- 
arator; then,  if  un- 
satisfactory for  any 
reason  whatever,  re- 
turn it  at  our  expenBe 
the   bank   will  give 
back  your  money  and 
you  will  be  out  only 
your  trouble. 
Write  for  cataloff. 


Buys  All  Lumber,  Mlllwork,  Hardware, 
Sheet  Metal  and  Paint  for  This  Big  House 

Send  for 
Catalog 


rangmff  for  all  material,  from  $79.00  up.  We  show  the  buildmgs  in 
beautiful  colored  and  halftone  pictures,  give  full  description  of  ma- 
ttrial  needed  quote  actual  mill  prices  for  them^  rive  specifications, 
show  plans  and  explain  in  detail  about  everythmsr.  Be  sure  and  get 
this  book  for  information  and  reference  if  you  intend  to  build. 
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60  H.  P.  "Fault 
lesa^'EnKln.  " 
better',  engi 


95-60  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


WRITE  FOR  ENGINE  CATALOG 

PRICES  DOWN.  Think  of  it;  only  $16.96  now  for 
a  long  time  guaranteed  pasoline  engine.  Propor- 
tionately low  prices  on 
time  Guaranteed  1 
13-4.2  3-4.  41-2.  i 
l2  and  up  to. 


b  uy  ur 
nte  for  oi 


^  great  special  Free  Gasoline  Engine  Catalogr  and 

id  our  wonder  60  DAf  FREE  TRIAL  WITHOUT  MONfiv  In 
advance  offer.  ^  


FURNITURE  CATALOG  FREE 

OBESSEB.$| 


Single  pieces  of  furniture 
cheaper  than  dealers  in  small 
cities  and  towns  can  buy  it  tor 
!n  carload  lots.  We  sell  dinitig 
chairs  at  68c  up;  fancy  rockers 
$1.35  up:  kitchen  cabinets  $2.98 
up;  sideboards  $8.95  up:  dining 
tables  $4.95  up:bed  outfits  4.95 
up;  parlor  suites  $11.96  up; 
couches  $6.85  up;  metal  beds 
$1.35  up;  matreases  $1.95  up; 
and  correspondingly  low  prices 
for  every  other  kind  and  make  of  furnitiire.   Write  today. 


MEN-BUY  YOUR  CLOTHING  HERE 


Writt  For  Book  ■!  lampis* 

We  sell  mighty  nice  clot  h- 
ing. Made  Irom  beautiful 
cloths  Into  snappy ,  up-to- 
date  garments  that  you 
will  be  proud  to  wear. 
And  our  prices  are  low 
— very  low.  Handsome 
wool  -  mixed  casslmere 
suits  as  low  aa  S5.95, 
graduating  up  to  $16.50 
for  the  finest  all-wool 
worsted,  serge  and  cassl- 
mere suits.  Trousers  aa 
low  as  $1.15,  and  rang 
ing  up  to  S3. 95.  Big 
line  of  corduroys  for  suits. 

If  interested  write  forCLOTHING 
SAMPLE  BOOK  NO.  27H,  and  eee 
for  yourself  over  100  elegant 
cloth  samples  from  which  you 
can  choose. 

^Zl  WORK  CLOTHING 

BQch  as  overalls,  duck  or  cordu 
roy  coats,  jumpers,  khaki,  mole 
ekin.  jeans  or  work  pants  of  anj 
kind,  or  waterproof  oil  slickers, 
rubber  clothing,  wrlteforcloth- 
ing  catalog  No.  60H.  We  will  be 
£:lad  to  send  you  these  books. 


Special 

■  ^..ll 


CrOCiry  CattlOi  frne  oT  ^ocerTea 


and  prov 

off 


IS  of  all  kinds  at  big  money 
and  read  our  great 
ill  sell  you  25  pound 


^^■WWjBajagJgiy-^*  *  offer  how  we  will  sell  you  25  poundsof  cane 
granulated  surar  for  76g.  60  pounds  at  $1.50.  76  pounds  at  $2.25  and 
100  pounds  at  $3.00.  No  orders  accepted  at  these  prices  until  you  re- 
ceive and  read  our  offer— so  send  today  for  the  free  grocery  catalog. 


SAVE  HALF  ON  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

^!]B5^T*^'T^F"'^T||P^k  Write  for  Carpet  Catalog  and  See 
lUllSBCfwii  "      *    «  *^  'l'nw>£9| Lotus  furnish  your  rugs,  carpets 

i^alijiff*il'h    -^^^^gj   i^ljffiiVWimiin    r  rinin  Writeforour 

SPECIAL  CARPETT  CATALOG,  the 
most  wonderful  book  in  the  world 
on  floor  covering.  Pictiires  in 
colors,  as  goods  actually  look. 
You  see  the  real  colors  and  pat- 
tern of  the  goods,  the  same  as  if 
you  were  in  our  store.  Hemp  car- 
pet 15c  per  yard;  rag  carpet  32c 
per  yard  up;  velvet  68c  per  yard 
up;  Brussels  per  yard  49c  up;  Ax- 
mmater  $1.  per  yard  op;  small 
rugs-  25c  up:  room  size  rugs  ?I.B9~~up:  stair  carpet  13c  per  yard  up; 
straw  matting  Ibc  per  yard  up:  linoleum  24  l-2c  per  sq.  yard  up;  and 
everything  m  floor  coverings  at  correspODdingljl  low  prices.  Write 
today  for  our  big  free  carpet  catalog. 


FARMERS-SET  THIS  BOOK 

Write  today  and  say,  "lend 
^  me  your  big  Special  Farm  Imple- 
J  CQent  Catalog,"   and  Bee  for 

J fourself  OUT  big, complete  hneof 
ateatimproved  1916  model  farm 
I  Implements  in  colors.  Standard  makes 
(|  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  Everything 
I  guaranteed.  Free  trial  riven.  Half 
/your  dealer'a  price.  Lookl  Walklns 
^  plows  $2.20  up;  8ulkyplow$22.B0up, 
disk  harrows  313.25  ap;  cultivators  $9.75  up;  «Tain  drills  $10.75  op: 
eompIanterB$7.25up:mower9$33up;  feed  cutters  $2. 40 up;  feed 
grinders  $1.60  up;  and  every  kind  of  farm  Implement  at  low  prices. 

HARDWARE  If  D  P  E? 
CATALOG       r  I\.  t  C 

We  quote  in  thia  catalog  whol^ale 
prices  for  Immense  lines  of  Car- 
penters' Blacksmiths'  and  Plumbers 
tools  and  supplies.  Circular  and  crosa 
cut  saws,  farm  bells,  pocket  cutlery, 
electrical  goods,  safes,  concrete  ma- 
chinery, razors  and  barbers'  supplies, 
rope,  bath  tubs,  bath  room  outfits, lav- 
atories, furnaces,  heating  plants,  and 
every  article  found  in  full  stocked  hard- 
ware stores,  but  at  1-2  repular  prices. 
Send  fur  catalog  and  convince  yourself 

;°«r;:JOHNM.SMYTHMDSECO., 

703-7  IS  Washington  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Top 

Buggy 
$3160 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 
LET  YOUR  BANK  HOLD  IT 

If  you  have  any  use  for 
any  kindof  vehicle;  whatever, 
we  have  the  most  wonderful 
liberal  proposition  to  make 
that  yoa  ever  heard 
of,  whereby  we  will 
send  you  any  one  of 
our  vehicles  on  80 
daya  free  trial  with- 
out any  money  to  us 
in  advance,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time 
you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  vehicle,  you 
can  return  it  at  our 
expense  and  you  will 
not  be  out  one  penny.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  vehicle,  we 
will  send  you  a  binding  guarantee  for  2  years.  If  interested, 
writeforour  Free  Special  Vehicle  Catalog  which  shows  in 
colors  our  complete  hue  of  vehicles.  Topbuggies  $31.50  up: 
road  wagon3$25.50  up;  farm  wagonsandtrucksJSO  up. Write! 


LADIES  LOOK  HERE! 

Fashion  and  Millinery  Book  FREE 

Write  today  for  our  great  fashion 
BOOK  showing  upwards  of  1000  pic- 
tures (many  in  colors  exactly  as  thel 
gooda  look)  of  rich  beautiful  dresses 
costumes  and  exquisite  millinery 
creations  for  spring  and  summer 
1916. 

From  this  book  yoa  can 

choose  WEARING  APPAKEL  AND 
MILLINERY  with  best  judgment 
and  greatest  economy.  W« 
guarantee  faultless  style,  per- 
fect fit  and  lowest  price. 

LOOK— We  sell  washabi* 
dresses  at  88c  up;  wool  suits 
$4.96  up:  dress  skirts  $1.95  up; 
petticoats  23c  up;  coats  $3.50  up 
shirt  waists  39c  up  and  wrappers 
80c  up.  Correspondingly  low 
prices  for  infants  girls'  misses' 
and  ladies'  wearing  apparel  of 
all  kinds.  Especially  low  prices 
on  high  class  cor- 
set* and  knit  and 
muslin  acder 
wear. 

Miliinory 


lowestprice, 
trimmedbatsj 
$1.20  I 
shapes  5 
up  and  oma-i 
ments,  flow- 
ers and  millinery  goods  of  all  kinds  at 
_  _    _  _  _    _  .    ces.     Everything  shown  in  FlLSbioD  JBook. 

Be  aote  and  write  for  it  today. 
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The  "Strickland 
Farm"  htrd  of  over  100 
Holsteio-Fresians. headed  by  the 
fnmous  "Spring  Farm  KingPoniiac 
34ih''  is  protected  from  disease  germs 
  and  its  home  made  clean  and  bright  by 

TARBOLA 

A  snow  white  mfneral  pa:nt  combined  wilh  the  most 
powtrlul  t'crmicide-iOt  mrs  St ronger  than  carbolic 
andyet  absolutely  safe.  Ueslro5s]ice.mites,flyeegs, 
J  etc  Prevents  glauilcrg.  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
I  cholera,  roup.  etc.  P.-.inta  health  and  sunshine  into 
Idark  places  Croat  value  toa(i  farmers.  Tokeepyour 
I  barns. pens.coopscleanand  bright, paintwithCarboIa. 
I A  trial  package  for  23c— enough  to  disinfect  300  sq.  ft. 
10  lbs.  (TO  gal.)  f  r  $1  r )  r''i3  delivery  charges. 
20  ••  (20  ■•  )f  rSJfOdeUvered. 
60  ••  (60   "  )  for  $4.00 


1  Year  dealer  will  supply 
lyou.  If  not  write  us. 

Carbola  Chem.Co. 

Dept  46  F 
7  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


This  Safe  Electric  laoterD 

AND 

American  Farming  6  Years 

Both  for  $1.00 

r^.  Dispose  of 
your  dirty, 
old,  danger- 
ous, oil  lantern  and 
get  this  safe  elec- 
tric lantern  and 
AMERICAN  FARMING 
for  6  years,  both  for  ONE 
DOLLAR. 

Here  is  s  Untem  tbat  is  alwaya  ready,  elean, 
nent  and  sttrsctiTe.  It  gives  all  the  light  of  the 
old-style  oil  lantern  and  eliminatee  all  danger  of 
fire.  It  is  a  lantern  ao  safe  that  you  can  use  it 
to  explore  the  ineide  of  your  ease  ine  tank,  or 
oarry  it  in  the  bsy-mon,  or  in  the  clotbee-oloset, 
or  set  it  on  the  parlor  table.  A  push  button  lights 
it  also  disconnects  it;  gives  a  large,  steady  ray  of 
brilliaDt,  nbite  light;  comes  complete,  except  the 
battery.  It  can  be  fitted  with  either  square  or 
round-celled  battery;  old  telephoneor  automobile 
batteries  will  run  this  lantern  for  a  long  time. 

You  should  take  advantage  oi  this  exceptional 
value  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Just  think  of  it — an  electric  lantern  for  the  regu- 
Ur  price  of  AMERICAN  FARMING.  If  you  are 
already  taking  AMERICAN  FARMING,  gel 
your  neighbor  to  suhsoribe — 6  years,  ONE  DOLLAR. 
But  order  at  once,  our  lantern  supply  is  hmited. 

PREMIUM  DEPT.,  AMERICAN  FARMING 

637  S.  DEARBORN  STREET,    CHICAQO,  ILL, 


Make  Your  Boy  Happy! 


ITCATCMES  I 
TMtCHIPS  1 
 .^^CJ.- 


Wo  clve,  ahsolutely  /rei,  to  ench 
now  six  montliF*  fiuhscriber  to  THE 
BOYS'  MAGAZINE  one  of  thise 
epieudid  pcocil  pointera.  It  will 
not  break  the  lead,  waste  pencil  or 
litipfthe floor.  Hsisadjustablcrazor- 
Bteel  blade.  Thouflands  In  daily  use. 

THE  BOYS*  MAGAZINE  Is 
chock-full  of  clean,  iuspirinp:  stories 
and  pr:ictical  and  instructive  arti- 
cles.  Beiiutifullv  illustrated.  Over 

  100.000  bov9  lake  it. 

-  Send  only  50c  for  a  six  months* 

Bnbscription  and  the  pencil  pointer.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded, 

THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELD  CO.,  946  Main  St..  Smethport.  Pa, 

Larger  Farm  Profits 

Runyourfartnon  a  business  basis  with  the 
helpof  our  Record  Book.  Simplifles  worli; 
tel  Ishow  you  stand ;  shows  where  your  prof - 
Its  are  and  pointsout  losses  and  leaiia  that 
cut  profits.   Ble  FREE  Otfor;  S'-nt  free 
VFlthl  year's  eubsfrlptlon  to  American 
Farming  at  2Bo.  Send  today  before  sup- 
ply Is  exhausted. 

American  Farming,  1301  Ellsworth  Bg.,  Chicago 


■  Pr  Af\  ^6  want  representatives  in  every  lo- 

llllTn  hrRn  cality.  No  experience  or  capital  neces- 
nuiu  I  I  WW  gary.  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  we  shall  tell  you  how  you  can  secure  one  of  ourS-pas- 
eenger  touring  cars  free  for  demonstrating. 

ECLIPSE  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
848A  Buhl  Block    ...    Detroit,  Mich. 


   —  

Wanted:  A  Farm  Office 


By  Donald  G.  Miller 


Lots  of  farmers  are  buying  "office 
tractors"  and  keeping  "stock"  of  their 
business  right  in  their  homes,  and  are 
finding  that  they  can  raise  and  market 
corn  and  beef,  eggs  and  vegetables  with 
greater  profit  than  before.  The  type- 
writer is  the  "office  tractor"  and  the 
inventory,  farm  management  books, 
paid  and  unpaid  bills,  letters  and  other 
records  of  the  farmer's  business  are  all 
included  in  the  "business  of  farming." 
The  man  with  whom  the  farmer  deals 
keep  careful  records  of  his  side  of  all 
business  transactions.  If  the  farmer 
doesn't  do  the  same,  he  takes  the  risk. 

Five  years  ago  few  farmers  had  silos, 
or  automobiles.  Few  communities  were 
ini  touch  with  city  markets  and  with 
neighboring  communities  through  the 
parcel  post  and  the  telephone.  So, 
although  few  farmers  now  have  type- 
writers and  well-equipped  offices,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  within  the  next  5 
years  many  thousand  farmers  in  each 
state  will  transact  their  business 
throu.gh  offices  and  use  typewriters  in 
handling  their  correspondence,  sending 
out  bills  and  keeping  farm  records. 

The  typewriter  is  appreciated  to  the 
entire  family  on  the  farm.  The  farmer 
can  soon  learn  to  use  it  and  to  write 
much  faster  than  by  long  hand.  With 
very  little  practice,  anyone  can  learn 
to  write  30  or  40  words  per  minute, 
which  is  2  or  3  times  as  fast  as  by  pen, 
and  the  letter  is  twice  as  well  written. 
Many  farmers  hate  to  write  letters  and 
most  business  men  don't  like  to  read 
those  that  are  written  with  a  pen  or 
pencil,  especially  when  the  writing  is 
poor.  The  typewriter  solves  the  prob- 
lem and  makes  irksome  work  enjoy- 
able. 

The  children  can  make  use  of  the 
typewriter  in  preparing  their  school 
work.  The  daughter  can  help  her  father 
by  handling  tlie  business  letters  and 
other  writing  that  is  necessary.  The 
cliildrcn  can  learfi  to  operate  the  type- 
writer and  thus  get  a  good  start  to- 
ward a  business  education.  If  they 
later  on  desire  to  attend  a  business  col- 
lege or  take  a  business  course  in  high 
school,  they  will  have  the  advantage  of 
the  previous  training.  In  fact,  type- 
writing is  an  accomplishment  that  is 
\aluable  to  everyone  throughout  life. 
President  Wilson  is  an  efficient  stenog- 
rapher and  runs  his  own  machine. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  having  a 
typewriter  is  that  carbon  copies  may 
be  kept  of  all  letters,  especially  ofTers 
to  sell  at  certain  prices,  and  agreements 
to  do  certain  things.  Ordinarily,  if  you 
write  a  letter,  offering  to  sell  your  hay 
at  a  certain  price  per  ton,  and  do  not 
keep  a  copy,  you  have  no  accurate  rec- 
ord of  this  ofTer.  If  the  offer  is  ac- 
cepted, and  the  question  arises  when 
the  time  comes  for  payment,  the  pur- 
chaser, who  may  be  either  dishonest  or 
mistaken  concerning  the  terms  of  the 
transaction,  has  the  great  advantage, 
because  he  has  the  only  record.  If  you 
have  a  carbon  copy  of  the  letter  you 
are  protected. 

A  check  protector  is  another  thing 
tliat  the  average  farmer  who  does  his 
1)usiness  through  the  bank  should  have 
in  his  office.  Files  in  which  to  keep  let- 
ters, bills  and  records  may  be  purchased 
at  little  cost.  They  enable  one  to  find 
what  is  wanted  quickly  and  permit  the 
keeping  of  all  correspondence  in  order. 
Printed  stationery,  with  the  name  of 
the  farm  as  well  as  that  of  the  owner, 
is  also  becoming  popular  and  should 
be  used.  The  regular  business  size,  8^ 
xll,    should    be    purchased.  Printed 


statements  and  receipts  should  also  1 
obtained,  if  much  business  is  done  c 
rect  to  consumers. 

In  equipping  an  office  in  your  hoir 
select  good  furniture,  that  will  last  we 
A  good  desk  can  usually  be  bought  f 
little  more  than  a  poor  one  costs.  Ha 
your  telephone  near  the  desk,  or  ha 
an  extension  made  so  that  you  can  a 
swer  calls  without  trouble.  In  yo 
office  is  a  good  place  to  keep  your  bi 
letins,  books  and  catalogs,  so  that  wh 
you  wish  to  look  up  farming  questio 
or  to  buy  seeds,  machinery  or  oth 
things  you  will  have  them  handy.  T 
farmer  will  not  be  backward  in  adoj 
ing  efficiency  in  his  office  as  well  as 
his  outdoor  farm  work. 

.J.More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J» 

THE  ELECTRIC  FARM 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  Nov.  — . — Use  el< 
tricity  on  the  farm  for  the  sake 
convenience,  safety  and  comfo 
Twelve  years  ago  farm  lighting  plan 
were  a  novelty;  today  they  are  ra 
idly  growing  in  popularity.  They  a 
usually  operated  by  a  gasoline  engir 
but  in  the  eastern  states,  and  especial 
in  the  hilly  country,  it  is  not  uncoi 
mon  to  see  water  power  used  for  tl 
purpose.  Where  the  people  have  wat 
power,  the  storage  battery  is  not  use 

In  every  state  where  farmers  care 
all  for  convenience,  one  will  find 
number  of  lighting  plants.  Some  fan 
crs  prefer  the  gas,  acetylene  or  gas 
line  lighting  systems  so  that  they  m 
utilize  the  heat. 

Electric  plants,  including  engii 
generator,  battery  and  switchboai 
can  be  bought  for  $134  up.  One  mt 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  one  g« 
only  what  he  pays  for,  consequently 
may  prove  poor  economy  to  buy  t 
cheapest  plant.  Such  plants  are 
very  small  capacity,  will  operate  or 
a  few  lights,  and  must  be  charg 
every  day.  A  plant  such  as  the  avera 
farmer  owns  costs  about  $400,  whi 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  install 
tion,  wiring  of  house,  cost  of  fixtun 
and  similar  items.  Where  a  farm 
can  buy  power  from  a  company  who 
line  runs  near  his  house,  he  will  fi: 
it  much  more  economical  to  do  tl 
than  to  put  in  his  own  plant.  In  t 
first  place,  there  is  no  upkeep  expen 
on  the  plant,  and  his  yearly  bill  fro 
the  company  will  not  equal  the  interc 
and  depreciation  alone  for  the  priva 
plant.  The  average  bill  for  light 
such  a  user  would  be  about  $36  a  ye; 

The  housewife  who  has  electricity  i 
the  farm  does  not  have  to  bother  wi 
smoke  or  dirt  from  gas  or  oil  lamj 
She  uses  it  for  lighting  her  house,  f 
doing  her  ironing,  sewing,  washir 
sweeping,  and  toasting  the  bread  f 
breakfast.  The  farmer  finds  the  ele 
trie  light  a  safe  and  convenient  lig 
for  his  barn.  He  uses  the  engine 
charge  the  storage  batteries,  while 
is  being  used  for  such  work  as  pum 
ing  and  feed  cutting.  Electricity  ( 
the  farm  is  coming  more  and  more 
be  considered  a  necessity  for  the  cot 
fort  of  living  as  much  as  good  wat 
and  good  stock. — G.  B.  McNair,  Ka 
sas  Agricultural  College. 

♦J.More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooline»J> 

The  farmer  who  keeps  his  farm 
tidy  shape  is  booming  his  busines 
People  will  get  to  looking  at  him  as 
man  of  thrift  and  industry;  they  w 
pattern  after  him,  have  more  con: 
dence  in  what  he  says  and  does;  for 
is  the  little  things  we  do  or  negle 
that  we  are  weighed  by. 


.A 


I  SO.OOO.ELGiN 

I  Watches  This  year 


fEBRUARY,  1916 

The  Church  and  the 
Farmer's  Life 

By  Woodrow  Wilson 

Our  cities  are  tending  to  draw  the 
ntality  from  the  countryside.  There 
vas  a  time  when  America  was  charac- 
eristically  rural.  But  we  are  now 
•ailed  upon  to  revitalize  the  country- 
wide No  longer  ago  than  the  time  of 
ny'own  father,  pastors  found  their 
nost  vital  work  in  the  country  churches. 
\nd,  after  all,  the  most  vitalizing  thing 
n  the  world  is  Christianity. 

The  world  has  advanced  in  civiliza- 
■ion  by  spiritual  means.  An  egotist  is 
J  man  who  has  gotten  the  whole  per- 
ipective  of  life  wrong.  He  conceives 
jf  himself  as  the  center  of  affairs.  So 
here  are  men  who  set  up  the  prm- 
-iple  of  individual  advantage  as  the 
doctrine  of  their  life.  Christianity  is 
lot  important  because  it  is  conceptions 
jf  man  and  God,  but  because  it  is  a 
irital  body  of  conceptions,  which  can 
3e  translated  into  life.  Except  as 
Christianity  changes  and  inspires  life, 
it  has  failed  of  its  mission.  When  1 
'hink  of  the  rural  church  I  wonder  how 
far  it  has  vitalized  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  exists. 

We  have  said  a  great  deal  about  the 
schoolhouse  as  a  social  center.  But  I 
beheve  the  most  vital  social  center 
should  be  the  church  itself.  The  de- 
partment of  agriculture  is  trying  to 
show  farmers  the  easiest  and  best  ways 
of  marketing  their  crops.  The  church 
ought  to  lend  its  hand  to  that.  Let  the 
rural  church  find  there  is  a  spiritual 
brotherhood,  and  that  the  pastor  and 
associates  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  all. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  an  organiza- 
tion, and  another  to  fill  it  with  life. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  one  or  two 
churches  admirably  organized  that  were 
accomplishing  nothing. 

Legislation  cannot  save  society.  Law 
is  a  record  of  achievement;  it  is  not  a 
process  of  regeneration.  Christianity 
is  the  only  force  in  the  world  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of  that  does  actually 
transform  life.  All  transforming  in- 
fluences are  unselfish. 

»J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling«J« 

PLUCK  WINS 

Danver  Williams,  Wilmington,  0.,_is 
a  star  student  and  an  athlete,  despite 
complete  deafness  since  he  was  two 
years  old.  He  entered  the  college  of 
agriculture  at  Ohio  State  University 
this  fall  to  take  up  the  regular  four- 
year  course. 

The  boy  Williams  attended  an  east- 
ern school,  where  he  learned  to  talk 
and  to  understand  lip-reading.  Then 
with  a  private  tutor  he  went  through 
the  studies  in  the  high  school  so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  Wilmington 
College.  He  specialized  in  chemistry 
and  botany  and  took  part  in  various 
college  activities.  In  basketball  and 
football  he  starred,  making  the  regular 
teams  in  each  case.  His  quick  percep- 
tion enabled  him  to  play  together  with 
his  teammates  in  basketball,  as  though 
he  were  able  to  hear  as  well  as  see.  In 
football  he  played  quarter  as  his  regu- 
lar position.  When  he  was  shifted  to 
other  positions  a  teammate  arranged 
a  series  of  sign  signals  with  him,  so 
that  he  could  understand  where  each 
play  was  going. 

In  the  agricultural  college  Williams 
does  not  need  individual  attention  or 
instruction.  He  asks  to  be  seated  in 
the  class  and  lecture  rooms  so  that  he 
can  see  the  instructor  and  the  students. 
In  such  a  position  he  can  watch  the 
lips,  can  understand  the  questions  and 
answers  given  and  follow  the  recita- 
tion or  quiz  easily.  He  intends  to  con- 
tinue his  specialization  along  chemical 
I  lines. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


Our  Rock-Bottom  Prices 
And  Easy  Terms  Will  Do  It 


We  must  sell  50,000  Elgin 
Watches  this  year.  We 
have  to  do  it  to  protect 
our  factory  contracts. 
That's  more  than  4000 
watches  a  month,nearly 
800  a  day,  but  we  will  do  it. 
Yet,  do  you  know  what  this 
means  to  you?  It  means  the  new- 
est Models,  the  finest  Elgina  at  Cut 
prices  $12.75  to  S26.50.  It  means  that  we  give  you  the 
Rock-bottom  bottom  price  on  any  Elgin  W«tch  you  may  select 

Ifesfrt  ^3  Chain  FREE  VMo^n^! 

you    a  ""^^ 

Therefore,  no  matter  where  you  live,  write 

for  our  Big  free  Catalog  at  once.  You  are  invited  to  open  an 
account  with  UB.  Whether  it  be  Watches,  Diamonds  or  Jew- 
elry, Silverware,  Musical  Instruments,  Shoes,  Clothing,  Sew- 
ing machines.  Leather  Travellers'  Cases,  Guns  or  Eicyclei, 
you  get  it  here  on  easy  payments  at  low  prices. 

17  9 19  and  21  Jevi^el 

We  have  the  very  watch  you  have  been  waiting  for.  High-grade.  ,„ 
thin  Model  Elgins  at  a  saving  ol  a  third  to  a  half  with  such  liberal  terms  thrown  in 
for  good  measure  that  you'll  never  miss  the  money.  So  no  matter  whether  you  are  rich 
or  poor,  its  all  the  same  to  ua.  Out  little  payments  make  your  credit  good  and  the  volume 
of  our  business  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
combined  with  big  factory  contracts,  enables 
uB  to  make  you  the  astoundingly  easy  terms  of 


Now  Koady  site  o«<^<lwt,^^Mi 


■  Enameled,  Original 
Engravings.  Just  Out  I  In  our  new  Catalog  only,  will 
you  find  the  Beautiful  New  Model  "Classic,"  tiie  new 
Universal,"  the  new  "California,"  the  new  Diamo- 
nette,"the  new  "Sunshine,"  the  new  "Double  Circle 
—all  marvelously  beautiful.  And  when  you  see  the 
cases  themselves,  you'll  agree  that  no  illustration  or 
printed  page  can  adequately  convey  the  full  splendor  of 
these  magnificent  models.  They  are  gorgeous  in  design 
and  execution.   They  convey  to  the  eye  that  degree  of 


92  a  Month! 

lack  none  that  yon  would  add.  They  instantly  com- 
mand your  unstinted  admiration.  They  carry  their 
own  evidence  of  superb  quality  and  in  the  rigid  gold 
assay  test,  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Send  No  Money  ff^r^. 

 Send  your 


joy  and  satisfaction  made  possible  only  by  their  rich- 
ness of  quality,  gold  enameling 


name  and  address  for  the  most  interesting  Catalog 
in  America.  A  catalog  with  a  thousand  illustrations. 
A  book  that  tells  all  about  the  Easy  Way— the  Harris- 
Goar  Way.  It  shows  you  and  everybody  how  to  own 
a  fine  Watch,  a  Diamond,  a  Suit  or  Overcoat,  a  Bicy- 
cle Camera,  a  Sewing  Machine  or  Musical  Instru- 
gsand'the  artist's  touch,  ments,  all  at  Eock-Bottom  Prices  without  missing 
They  have  no' lines  that  you  would  remove.    They   the  money. 

You  pay  no  interest— we  aslt  no  security-no  red  tape.  We  don't  need  tlie  money  and  aO 
we  asli  Is  lust  common  everyday  honesty  among  men.  and  our  wholesale 
prices  save  you  nearly  tiaU.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

HARRIS-GOAR  CO.  Dept.1836,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  House  That  Sells  More  Elgin  Watches  Tlian  Any  Other  Firm  in  the  TTorld.   


Only 

$iOO 


After  Trial 
and  you  keep  the 
Superb  New  Edison 

"V'ES,  the  great  New  Edison 

with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus 
reproducer  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand  new 
Diamond  Amberol  Records  """^ 


V  I  C^li  »JU  cxtn^    jv^i.t  till  .j.tin^  ..^ 

Diamond  Amberol  Records  will  be  sent  ynu  on  free  trial 
without  a  penny  down.  The  finest,  the  best  tluit  money  can  buy 
at  prices  very,  very  much  le  s  tlian  the  price  at  which  imi- 
tations of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered— a  rock-bottom  offer  direct  from  us.  Send  coupon  now. 

Rock  Boiiom  Direct  Off ei^ 

Hear  all  the  latest  up-tp-date  song  hits  of  the  big  cities  right  in 

your  own  home.  Laugh  at  the  funniest  of  minstrel  shows.  Entertain  your  family 
and  your  friends  with  everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville— then  if  you  choose 
send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new 
instrument,  send  us  only  $1.00  after  tlie  fi  ee  trial.  Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of 
monthly  payments.  Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer.  Send  the  coupon  now. 


Our  New  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  or  a  letter 
(or  just  this  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.    Get  this  offer—  ^ 
while  this  offer  lasts.   Write  today. 
F.  K._BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist.  ^ 


To  F.  K.  Babson,  EdisoD  Phonograpli  Distribntors 
^     3712  Edison  Block     .".     Chicago,  111. 

<^    Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  your  New  Edison 
^    Catalog  and  full  partRM]lar3  of  your  free  trial 
offer  on  the  new  model  Kdisoa  Phonograph. 

/ 


Name,, 


3712  Edison  Block 

Canadian  Office:  355  PorUge  Avi 


Chicago,  Illinois 

lipeg',  Man. 
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She 

Chicago 

Guaran- 

t38d  lA 

V3ars 


Only  ^2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay 

If  you  need  a  typewriter,  here  is  an  op- 

Fiortunity  to  get  one  direct  from  the  factory 
or  lesa  tnan  half  usual  prices  and  on  terms  eo 
easy  you  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  Think  of  it! 
Only  $2  brings  yoa  one  of  our  brand  new,  latest 
"visible"  model  CHICAGO  typewriters  to  use 
in  your  borne,  store  or  office  on 

10  Days  FREE  Trial 

Write  all  the  letters  yoa  want  to  on  it,  keep 
it  full  10  daya  before  you  decide.  See  for  your- 
self that  this  machine  will  do  all  that  any  hun- 
dred dollar  machine  will  do  and  more.  Note  the 
interchangeable  steel  type  wheel,  eraser  plate, 
envelope  addressing  plate,  and  many  other  ex- 
clusive features.  If  pleased  pay  only  $3  a  month 
ontil  machine  is  paid  for.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  Vnu  take  no  risk 
whatever.  Every  macliine  CUARANTEEO  fOR  10  YEARS. 


LEATHERETTE  CARRYING  CASE 

ed  ni 


FREE  We  have  a  limited  number  of  hands 

M^^^OB  Icathu-rette  carrying  cosoa  with  f^no  brasa 
trimminfra  (worth  $5>  which  wo  will  fflve  to  those  who 
order  promptly.  If  yoa  want  the  ftneat  typewriter  out- 
fit you  ever  eaw— a  10  year  iruaranteed  machine,  fin* 
casoand  complete  iastmction  book,  all  f or  ooly  $2  down. 
Write  for  cataloeruo  folder  today. 

CALE8BURG  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 
Department  614  Galeeburg,  lllinola 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 
FREE 


Oleason'a  Horse  Boo^ 
handsome  book  of  400  pages, 
printed  oa  pare  white  paper 
In  large  clear  type,  bound  in 
oolorea  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  Illustrated  with  186 
fullplatee  and  illu^itratlonB 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
Is  the  most  complete  horse 
bookever  published. produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  i'rof.  Gleason  has  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  ot 
training  and  treating  horeefl. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory. Education.  Teaching 
Tricks,  How  to  Buy.  Feeding. 
Breeding.  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing. Uow  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness.  Care,  complete  inRtmc- 
tion  on  proper  Horse  Shoeinpc 
■  and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 

the  Diseasea  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal. %  This  one 
partalone  le  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  book  and 
nrlll  save  horee  ownera  hundreds  of  dollara  ereryjear. 
^^vppBa  GIeaion*B  Horse  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
m  Ci W\ m  pai«l  for  two  l-year  subscrlptlonB  at  S6e 
each  or  one  8-year  itubecrlptlon  at  60c.  New  or  renewal 
Amarloan  Farming. 6 37S.  D«arborn  St.,Chla^ao 


Free  Try-On 

of  These  Everwearlng  f^'to    -  '  y 

RACINE  / 


Alnmlnam  Shoes  X 


These  shoes  savedoo 

tor's  hill3  by  keeping  year 
feet  dry  and  warm.  Out- 
wearmany  pairs  of  leather. 
Racine  Aluminum  Bhoc3  wear  ^"^^^^^i^JJ^^,  tif«  Too 
better  than  any  other  metal  shoe.  thai  Money 

Patent  Rocker  Bar  Helps  Yon  Walk 

Makeswalkini?  easy.  Comfortable  as  carpetelippcrs, 
yet  waterproof,  Blushproof ,  puncture-proof.  Protect 
yoa  from  Colds,  Rheumatism,  Lumbapo,  Pnenmonia. 
Write  for  Free  I3ook:  Aiuminum.  the  Sole  of  Health. 

RACINE  ALUMINUM  SHOE  CO..  74  12tli  SL.  Racine,  Wis. 


Sterilized  Grain-Food 

SCIENTIFICALLY  FERMENTED 
AND  STERILIZED 

The  MODERN  HEALTH  FOOD 
producing  MOREand  BETTER  MILK 

AT  LOWEST  COST 
—Ask  for  proof — 

STERILIZED  GRAIN-FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 
$750  PROFIT  FROM  300  HENS 

(Continued  from  page  S4) 

in  the  formation  of  egg  shells.  No  mat- 
ter how  good  the  egg  ration  may  be,  if 
the  hen  has  not  enough  substance  to 
make  the  egg  shell,  she  will  not  lay 
well.  One  hundred  and  200  eggs  a  day 
require  a  great  deal  of  material  for  egg 
shells.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  if 
the  farmers  would  keep  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  charcoal  before  their  chickens 
they  would  be  bothered  with  very  few 
diseases  in  the  poultry  yards.  It  is 
easily  made  by  burning  all  the  cobs  and 
trash  and  putting  on  a  bucket  of  water 
while  red  hot. 

Next  to  the  problem  of  feeding  comes 
the  problem  of  incubation.  Incubation 
is  carried  on,  on  most  farms,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  fryers,  but 
of  supplying  the  table  with  chickens 
and  renewing  the  flock  with  pullets.  It 
has  been  proved  time  and  again  by 
those  who  have  kept  accurate  records 
that  if  the  cockerels  can  be  sold  for 
enough  to  pay  for  their  own  cost  and 
the  cost  of  raising  the  pullets  they 
have  done  well.  If  this  is  a  fact,  the 
profits  from  the  pullets  will  come  from 
the  eggs  they  lay. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  farmers  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  large  beefy  hens  in- 
stead of  the  layers?  I  will  admit  that 
there  are  hens  in  all  breeds  that  make 
wonderful  egg  records,  but  take  the 
breeds  as  a  whole,  the  Leghorns  are 
recognized  as  the  layers.  If  it  were  not 
so,  all  tlie  large  commercial  egg  farms 
would  not  be  stocked  with  Leghorns. 
For  the  farmer  the  Leghorn  cannot  be 
improved  upon  if  he  wishes  to  make  the 
largest  profits  from  his  chickens.  The 

Pullets  that  will  lay  in  the  fall  will 
of  necessity  be  hatched  early.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  hatching  early  chicks 
in  large  numbers  and  that  is  with  an 
incubator.  Spring  is  the  natural  time 
of  the  year  for  a  hen  to  lay  and  she 
had  much  better  be  kept  laying  rather 
than  doing  the  work  of  a  wooden  ma- 
chine. 

With  the  use  of  an  incubator  comes 
the  problem  of  brooding  the  chicks.  I 
have  tried  many  ways  of  raising  them 
and  taking  it  one  year  with  another  I 
have  better  success  raising  the  chick- 
ens without  the  hens.  So  even  if  the 
hen  was  not  wasting  valualale  time,  I 
would  raise  chickens  by  hand.  I  will 
not  go  into  detail  on  this  question,  but 
will  say  I  have  found  a  stove  to  be 
the  best  way  to  heat  the  house  for  the 
chicks.  Until  the  past  year  I  have  used 
an  oil  stove  and  have  divided  the  chicks 
into  groups  of  about  50  each.  By 
means  of  wire  panels,  each  group  was 
given  a  hommade  to  hover  under.  This 
proved  a  good  way,  but  it  required  care- 
ful attention  to  keep  from  crowding  in 
the  corner  and  trampling  one  another 
down._  As  other  duties  as  a  mother 
have  increased  I  have  had  less  time  to 
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devote  to  my  chickens,  and  am  tryin 
to  buy  the  modern  conveniences  th; 
will  lessen  the  work. 

Last  winter  my  husband  built  two  ( 
the  fool-proof  colony  houses  as  use 
at  the  Missouri  station.  A  hard-co. 
colony  brooder  stove  was  purchase 
As  the  oats  sprouter  has  solved  tl 
green  feed  question  in  winter,  3  stov( 
solved  the  brooding  question.  Tl 
stove  will  hover  any  number  of  chicl 
up  to  500.  There  is  no  operating  ( 
the  chicks  at  night;  they  all  go  to  slet 
spread  out  under  the  stove;  there  is  r 
pushing  and  crowding.  This  stove  h; 
simplified  the  brooding,  and  if  the  co 
does  seem  high  at  first,  one  bunch  > 
early  chicks  will  pay  for  it.  In  tl 
spring  I  intend  to  purchase  another  • 
these  stoves  and  by  the  time  the  thii 
hatch  comes  off,  the  first  hatch  will  I 
large  enough  to  do  without  artifici 
heat.  Farm  women  often  hatch  off 
great  many  chicks  each  year  only 
lose  the  majority  of  them  for  lack  ( 
brooder  houses  to  care  for  them.  Tl 
men,  if  they  would,  could  build  the 
wives  suitable  coops  or  houses  in  tl 
winter;  the  cost  is  small  and  th< 
would  never  miss  the  time.  One  of  n 
colony  houses  was  built  in  the  driv 
way  of  the  barn  last  winter  during  b; 
weather  and  moved  to  the  chicken  ya: 
with  a  team. 

I  have  found  three  things  very  ben 
ficial  for  baby  chicks — sour  mil 
sprouted  oats  clippings,  and  a  dry  ma; 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  laying  her 

For  several  years  I  have  been  givii 
the  marketing  of  eggs  more  thought, 
knew  I  could  produce  as  good  eggs 
any  one,  and  if  there  was  a  premiu 
for  first-class  eggs  I  intended  to  get 
I  commenced  to  inquire  for  this  ma 
ket  in  Sedalia  and  Kansas  City.  It 
no  more  trouble  to  take  the  eggs  to  tl 
express  office  than  it  is  to  the  stoi 
and  I  receive  from  3  to  4  cents  mo 
per  dozen.  Does  this  pay  me?  K 
Brown  Leghorns  average  125  eggs  p 
hen,  300  hens  laid  37,500  eggs,  or  3,1 
dozen;  at  4  cents  per  dozen  I  made 
profit  of  $125.  Any  farmer  that  ge 
as  many  as  30  dozen  eggs  a  week  c; 
find  a  market  for  them,  or  sever 
neighbors  may  ship  together.  The 
are  several  commission  firms  in  the  ci 
who  will  pay  a  premium  for  inferti 
eggs  during  the  hot  months.  The  r 
mainder  of  the  year  the  eggs  may  1 
fertile,  so  this  in  no  way  interferes  wi 
hatching  eggs  in  spring. 

I  have  told  you  how  we  as  farme 
can  increase  our  profits  by  better  met 
ods  of  housing,  feeding  and  marketin 
but  there  is  still  another  field  open 
us,  that  is,  keeping  purebred  poultr 
selling  eggs  for  hatching,  and  stock  f 
breeding  purposes.  After  thorough 
convincing  myself  that  the  Single  Con 
Brown  Leghorn  was  the  hen  that  wou 
pay  me  the  most  profit  on  our  far 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Out  Photo  Contest 

In  our  Photo  Contest  for  February 
Mrs.  Wm.  Durant  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
wins  first  prize  on  "New  Arrivals." 
The  second  prize  goes  to  C.  E.  Beck- 
with,  of  Norvell,  Mich.,  for  his  picture, 
"Steady  There!"  For  third  money  we 
have  selected  one  sent  in  by  E.  F. 
Brugnian,  of  Windsor,  Ohio,  on  "Gath- 
ering Maple  Water."  The  prizes 
awarded  for  February  will  all  be  du- 
plicated for  March —  $2.00  for  first 
prize,  $1.00  for  second  prize  and  50c 
for  third.  If  you  have  interesting  farm 
pictures  of  any  kind  enter  them.  Re- 
member, all  acceptable  photographs  not 
winning  prizes  will  be  purchased  for  use 
in  American  Farming. 


New  Arrivals — First  Prize 
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TRY 


This  Big  Can 
on  20  Days 


Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Staples 


Women's  Rights  in  the 
Pouhry  World 

By  Mrs.  James  A.  Staples 

Woman's  place  in  the  poultry  world 

 where  it  is,  anyway?    I  asked  a  lady 

friend  what  she  knew  about  it.  She 
stopped  just  a  moment  in  thought,  then 
quick  as  a  flash  she  said,  "Well,  I  know 
enough  about  it  to 
wish    I    had  man's 
place."     Now  why 
do  you  suppose  she 
said  that?    Isn't  it 
true   that   most  of 
the  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  farm 
poultry    falls  upon 
the  woman? 
^^^^^Hjf^Hv       In  my  mind's  eye  I 
J^^^^^^^H^    see  the  poultry  yard 
^^^^^^^K^  chicken  house  all 

^^^^^B^^  'Over  the  land  and  I 
imagine  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  wo- 
men who  were  there 
caring  for  the  biddies  and  helping  to 
produce  the  eggs  and  poultry  that  sup- 
ply our  tables  and  fill  our  markets. 
Is  this  just  as  it  should  be?  Are  the 
farm  women,  really  getting  the  help 
from  the  men  that  they  should  have? 

I  have  in  mind  one  man  who  has  all 
the  care  of  the  poultry.  His  wife  is  a 
very  nice,  busy  little  woman  whose 
whole  time  is  taken  up  with  her  house- 
hold duties.  This,  perhaps,  is  as  it 
should  be;  however,  we  seldom  find  it 
so.  I  have  in  mind  another  man  who 
is  exactly  the  opposite.  His  wife  is 
trying  to  produce  as  many  chickens 
and  eggs  as  she  can  to  help  meet  the 
expenses  that  are  continually  coming 
up  on  the  farm;  yet  her  husband  ac- 
tually shut  her  hens  up  in  the  day  time 
and  turned  them  out  at  night  to  keep 
them  from  taking  up  the  corn  he  had 
planted  in  a  field  near  the  chicken 
house.  He  did  the  same  thing  when 
his  oats  were  harvested  to  keep  them 
from  tearing  down  the  shocks  and  eat- 
ing barely  enough  to  keep  them  alive. 
The  same  man  let  his  wife's  chickens 
stay  on  the  roost  in  cold  weather,  pro- 
viding neither  feed,  straw  nor  exercise 
until  some  of  his  birds'  feet  froze  ofif. 
This  man  wonders  why  "his"  hens  do 
not  lay,  and  his  wife  told  me  she  be- 
lieved her  laying  strain  had  run  out, 
as  her  hens  didn't  do  a  bit  of  good  all 
summer  long.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
extreme  case.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in 
many  instances  the  women  do  have 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  men,  as 
they  should  have. 

Many  women  have  built  up  their 
flocks  and  have  branched  out  into  the 
fancy  poultry  world.  Of  course,  we 
only  find  a  small  percent  of  the  women 
who  are  showing  their  stock,  but  I  have 
it  (and  from  the  inside,  too)  that  some 
are  raising  these  good  birds  and  their 
husbands  are  exhibiting  and  taking  the 
credit  for  producing  them!  Now  I  think 
the_  woman  should  go  with  the  birds 
which  she  has  labored  so  hard  to  pro- 
duce and  you  husbands  who  go  to  the 
show  vvith  your  wife's  chickens  should 
see  to  it  that  she  goes  with  you  to  the 
next  show  you  make.  She  may  think 
she  can't  get  away  and  it  is  true  she 
will  have  to  leave  a  great  many  things 
undone  at  home  that  should  be  done, 
but  I'll  guarantee  the  work  will  be 
there  waiting  for  her  when  she  gets 
back  and  it  will  be  well  worth  her 
while  to  make  the  effort. 

I  believe  that  women  are  the  best 
poultry  raisers,  and  I  attribute  this  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  motherly  in- 
stinct of  women.  They  hold  the  seat 
of  honor,  even  if  they  do  not  get  all 
the  glory  for  what  they  have  accom- 
plished in  the  poultry  world. 

Thank  you  for  mentioning  American  Farm- 
UK  when  writing  advertisers. 


C.G. 
PHILLIPS 
THE  wool 
FAT  MAN 


,  ,"'ll  "'M 


ill  do  the 
■  Tk  like 
Corona  Wool 
Fat.  For  sore 
cow's  teats  it 
,  haanoequal.and  — 
cuts  on  horses  it  heala 
up     Bo    smooth  and 
leavlnsf  no  bad  ecars." 

Sincerely.  N.  P.  Nelson,  Prop.  ^ 
Biverside  Rancb,  Sheridan.  Mont. 


FREE 

1  TRIAL. 


SaveYour  Horses 
Save  Vour  Cows 

A  postal  brings  it,  postpaid. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  simply 
say,  send  me  your  big  can  of 
Corona  Wool  Fat  on  20  days' 
FREE  trial.  Use  all  or  part  of 
it— test  it  on  one  or  more 
animals  suffering  from  cuts, 
wounds  or  sore  feet  of  any 
kind.  If  it  don't  do  all  I  claim 
— if  you  don't  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  after  the  test  you  won't 
owe  me  one  penny. 
_  make  this  liberal  offer  simply  to  prove 
before  you  pay  that  Corona  Wool  Fat  is 
the  greatest  healing  preparation  for  horsea 
cows  you  ever  used. 


CoronaWool  Fat 


"Heals 
Without 
a  Scat** 


Corona  Wool  Fat  is  now  used  by  more  than  1,000,000  stockmen,  h9rse  owners 
blacksmiths  and  fanners.    It  causes  no  pain,  no  blistering,  no  scars.  Stops  inflammation- 
cures  QUICK.  The  only  remedy  that  will 
penetrate  a  horse's  hoof  and  take  out 
soreness.  Will  grow  a  new  hoof. 


Ii3 


Corona  Wool  Fat  heak 
Quarter  Cracks,  Sand 
Cracks,  Grease  Heel, 
Thrnsb,  Corns,  Mad 
Fever,  Contracted  Feet 


Send  No  Money,  Just  a  Post  Card 

If  you  have  never  sent  for  a  trial  can  of  Corona 
Wool  Fat  simply  write  me,  giving  your  name  and 
address  plainly  and  I  will  send  you  thia  big  can 
postpaid,  by  return  mail.  AH  I  ask  is,  if  satisfied 
after  20  days'  trial,  that  you  send  me  BOc.  If  not 
eatisBed,  write  and  say  bo— you  won'towe  me  one_cent. 
Send  tooay.  Mention  ailment  you  intend  to  ose  it  oo. 

C.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Manager 

The  Corona  Mfg.  Co. 

10 Corona  Block 
KENTON,  OHIO 


It  heals  Barb  Wire  Cats,  Sore 
Shoulders,  Old  Sores,  Ulcers, 
Wounds,  Sore  Teats  of  Cows, 
takes  out  the  soreneu  of  in- 
flamed adders. 


FREE  KNIFE 

DflVC  I  We  are  giv- 
Dllld!  fngtQislmift 


to  every  boy  who  will 
secure  only  4  subscrib- 
ers to  Spare  Moments 
at  25  cents  each.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  pocket 

knives  ev  -  made ;  the  two  blades  are  of  the  finest  English  steel ;  bolsters  are  German  silver  and  finings 
of  brass  so  the  handle  cannot  rust.  The  handles  are  of  a  beautifnl  smooth  finish  and  under  one  side  is  ^our 
own  name  and  address  as  shown  illustration  above.  Now  get  busy  and  earn  the  knife  as  you  can  quickly 
■oenjre  the,  subscribers.   Send  for  samtile  copies  and  subscriptioQ  blanks  to  Syiro  Homeou  Puk,  Ca.,Alleala«ro,Pa» 


CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

PI  IIR  FFFT  variety,  and  at  any  reasonable  age, 

"^WU  I  can  be  made  straight,  natural  and  useful. 

No  plaster  paris,  no  severe  surgical  operation,  and  the 
result  is  assured. 

POTTS  DISEASE  treated  in  time  should  result 


in  no  deformity;  paralysis  can  be 
prevented  and  the  growth  not  interfered  with.  Write  for 
information  and  references. 

SPINAI  nilRVATIIRF  Recent  cases  usually  make 
wi  iiifib  wwitwn.uitu  good  recoveries  and  even 
those  of  long  standing  do  well.  No  plaster  paria,  felt  or 
leather  jackets.  Write  for  information  and  reference. 
HIP  fll^FA^F  in  the  painful  stage  can  be  relieved  and 
■  ■■I  uitfbHtfk  the  inflammation  permanently  arrested. 
Shortening,  deformity  and  loss  of  motion  can  often  be  cor- 
rected. No  surgical  operations  or  confinement. 

INFANTILF  PARALYSIS  can  refer  you  to  many 
ini  Hill  ILL.  rHUHLioid  responsible  people  all  over 
the  country,  whose  children,  aflBicted  with  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis have  been  practically  restored  at  this  Sanitarium. 

DEFORMED  KNEES  AND  JOINTS  ^LTdToVufS 

cds  of  treatment,  and  if  interested  you  should  know  about  it. 

This  is  the  only  thoroughly  equipped  Sanitarium 

in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment 

of  crippled  and  paralyzed  conditions. 

II  I  II^TRATFn  Rnnif  rOrr  Wnte  us  for  illustrated  book  which  will 
ILLUdinHItU    DUUA    rnCC   be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  address. 

THE  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 

918Aubert  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Your  Best  Help 

In  the  Kitchen 


20  Mule  Team  Borax  is  another  helper  in 
the  house. 

It  doubles  the  cleansing  power  of  soap 
and  water  and  lightens  labor. 

Dish-washing  is  robbed  of  its  terrors, 
and  the  most  delicate  hands  will  not  be 
Injured  in  the  slightest. 

When  washing  dish-towels,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Borax  to  a  pail  of  water,  and 
boil  fifteen  minutes.  It  leaves  the  linen 
white  and  soft,  with  no  Injury  to  the  fibre. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  pure  Borax,  use 
only  the  20  Mule  Team  brand. 

for  Sate  6y  Mtt  Dealers, 


20  MULE  TEAM 


FREE 


31  Pieces,  GOLD 

Initial  Dinner  Set 


Hitb  crade  china,  blue  edre  and  told  initialed.  Richest 
and  most  stylish  Dinner  Set  on  the  markcu  Guaranteed 
not  to  craze.  Will  add  beauty  to  any  table.  Get  this  set. 
Merely  eive  away  FREE  12  Beautiful  Art  Pictures.  16x20 
inches  (sold  for  SI  each  in  many  stores)  with  12  boxes  of 
White  Cloverine  Salve,  which  you  sell  at  25  cents  each. 
Millions  usini  it  for  cuts,  eczema,  catarrh,  colds,  piles, 
bums.  etc.  Send  us  the  83.00  collected  and  the  set  is 
yours.  We've  been  makine  these  offers  for  20  years.  Our 
plan  is  the  easiest  and  absolutely  tquare.  No  money  re- 
quired. Simply  send  name  and  address.  Pictures  and 
Salve  sent  promptly,  prepaid. 

WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  205   TYRONE.  P>. 
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Wllhayear'a  subsorlplUn  lo 

American  Farming 

This  pretty  boudoir  cap  for  em- 
broidery u  stamped  on  white 
Uwn.  With  a  fimshisK  touch  of 
Uce  trimmed  edve  aAQ  knotd  of 
ribbon,  this  design  iD&kea  • 
oh&rmmgandctamiyoap.  MifUea 
fre«  for  on*  new  or  renewal 
yearly  subieription  at  25  oentx 
Amarlaan  Farming,  637  S. Dearborn  St. .Chicago 

156  TRANSFER  PATTERNS  FREE 


This  attractive  offer  fs  made  to  introduce  our 
great  monthly  magazine  for  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily to  new  readers.  The  Superior  Transfer  Patterns 
are  the  belt  and  simplest  on  the  market.  They  in- 
stantly transfer  to  any  material  by  merely  rubbkig 
the  back  of  the  pattern  with  the  bowl  of  a  spoon' 
or  by  pressing  with  a  hot  iron.  Can  be  used  six 
times  by  rubbing,  or  twice  with  hot  iron.  Designs 
consist  of  Complete  Script  Alphabet  and  many 
others,  such  as  Shirt  Waist,  Corset  Cover,  Towel 
Ends,  Scarf,  Doilies,  etc.  -136  designs  in  all. 
OFFER:-  Send  only  2S  cents  to  pay  for  a  l-year 
subscription  to  this  paper,  and  the  complete  outfit 
of  156  Transfer  Patterns  with  a  course  of  Embroid- 
ery Lessons  will  be  sent  to  you  free  and  prepaid. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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By  Elizabeth  B.  Kellay  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

our  streams  and  lakes  are  ice  locked.  Why 
should  not  some  of  Nature's  abundant 
supply  of  ice  be  carried  over  to  keep  our 
food  fresh  and  appetizing  in  the  summer 
heat?   An  ice  box  means  better  food. 

Many  a  farm  woman  has  found  that  by 
using  a  dishwasher  run  by  power  or 
hand,  the  day's  dishes  of  a  family  of  8 
can  be  washed  and  dried  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes. 

A  mop  pail  with  a  wringer  attached  to 
be  worked  with  the  foot,  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  scrubbing  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  saves  the  hands  from  the  ef- 
fects of  strong  soaps  and  washing 
powders. 

The  use  of  a  fireless  cooker  makes  it 
possible  to  go  to  church,  or  on  a  long 
drive,  confident  that  on  returning  home 
the  dinner  will  be  ready  to  be  served. 
There  is  no  food  more  generally  poorly 
prepared  than  the  "staff  of  life."  The 
bread-mixer  does  away  with  aching  arms, 
poorly  kneeded  bread,  and  means  the 
saving  of  time  and  strength. 

Why  use  unsanitary  wooden  bowls  and 
dull  chopping  knives  when,  by  means  of 
a  meat  grinder,  bread,  meat  or  crackers 
are  as  finely  chopped  in  five  minutes  as 
they  would  be  in  half  an  hour  by  the  old 
method. 

With  a  vegetable  slicer  cold  slaw,  Sara- 
toga chips,  apple  pie,  or  apple  fritters  may 
be  a  daily  treat. 

Egg  and  cream  beaters  beat  air  into 
eggs  and  cream  in  about  one-fourth  the 
time  it  takes  to  beat  it  in  with  a  fork 
and  makes  it  possible  to  have  whipped 
cream  many  times  a  week. 

Accuracy  in  measuring  goes  farther 
than  almost  anything  else  in  insuring  suc- 
cess in  cookery.  Then  why  not  have 
.scales  and  a  measuring  cup. 

A  spatula,  a  two-edged  knife  used  to 
remove  the  last  of  the  food  material  from 
the  bowl  in  which  it  was  mixed  and  to 
remove  cakes  from  pans  after  baking,  has 
many  uses  in  a  kitchen. 

In  this  day  of  canned  goods  a  can 
opener  is  indispensable. 

Every  farmer  who  values  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  his  home  will  procure  these 
conveniences,  thereby  saving  the  strength 
and  nerves  of  the  housewife.  Every 
mother  who  wishes  to  devote  more  time 
and  energy  to  the  proper  rearing  of  her 
family  will  feel  in  duty  bound  to  learn  to 
use  tiie  mechanical  devices  her  husband 
secures  for  her.  The  price  of  the  health 
of  the  housewife  may  be  equal  to  the  cost 
of  a  motor  car.  Which  do  you  prefer? 
Why  not  have  both?  But  "women  first, 
please." 

.J.More  Fowls  and  Less  Foollng»}» 

THE  CARE  OF  RUGS 

For  daily  care  it  is  usually  sufficient 
to  go  over  the  rugs  with  the  carpet 
sweeper,  followed  by  a  cloth  wrung 
very  dry  from  clear  water.  Small  rugs 
should  be  cleaned  out-of-doors  each 
week.  Place  the  rugs  right  side  do%vn, 
and  beat  lightly  with  a  rattan  or  wire 
beater.  Sweep,  turn  and  sweep  the 
right  side.  Do  not  shake  rugs  if  they 
can  be  cleaned  in  any  other  way.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  shake  a  rug,  hold  the 
ends  together,  folding  first  wrong  side 
out  and  then  right  side  out.  If  a  rug 
must  be  swept  on  the  floor,  damp  bran, 
damp  torn  newspapers,  or  coarse  salt 
may  be  used  to  collect  the  dust.  Sweep- 
ing compounds  should  not  be  used  on 
carpets  or  rugs,  as  they  contain  oil 
which  will  eventually  stain  the  fabric. 


ACHINERY  has  revolutionized  the 
work  on  the  farm  and  changed  the 
farmer  from  a  day  laborer  to  a 
manager,  with  time  to  devote  to  the  study 
of  live  stock,  soils,  co-operation,  etc.  Why 
not  improve  the  farm  home  likewise?  Can 
we  say  that  the  farm  home  has  kept  pace 
with  progress  on  the  farms?  Do  we  not 
all  know  farms  with  the  most  improved 
farm  machinery  where  the  housewife  is 
using  the  same  kind  of  household  ap- 
pliances that  her  mother  and  grandmother 
used?  We  can  never  expect  to  have  the 
highest  efficiency  among  farm  boys  and 
girls  until  the  mother,  relieved  by  ma- 
chinery from  household  drudgery,  has  the 
same  time  to  devote  to  the  study  and  care 
of  her  children  that  the  farmer  gives  to 
his  livestock. 

The  first  and  most  important  equipment 
for  the  country  house  is  running  water  in 
the  kitchen  and  a  sink  high  enough,  with 
a  drainboard  at  the  left,  so  that  the  drain- 
ing place  will  be  convenient  and  the 
woman's  back  need  not  ache  when  she 
does  her  work.  The  twentieth  century 
has  been  called  the  century  of  "shower 
baths."  With  running  water  in  the  house 
no  farm  home  is  complete  without  a 
bath-room. 

Every  resident  of  the  country  who  is 
planning  a  farm  sewage  disposal  plant 
will  do  well  to  read  Circular  34,  "Sewage 
Disposal  for  the  Country  Home,"  issued 
by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
Madison,  Wis.  Bulletin  103  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  State  College,  Pa., 
and  Bulletin  93  of  the  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa,  show  how  the  farm  home 
may  be  as  well  lighted  as  the  city  home  at 
very  little  more  cost  than  it  now  takes  to 
light  them  with  the  kerosene  lamp.  _ 

The  hot-water  or  hot-air  furnace  in  the 
farm  home  saves  fuel  and  labor,  and  gives 
an  even  heat  in  every  room,  thus  doing 
much  toward  preserving  the  health  of  the 
family.  Heat  all  of  the  house. 

Power  and  hand-washing  machines  can 
be  installed  in  the  farm  home  at  com- 
paratively low  cost  and  much  of  the  hard 
work  of  wash  day  will  be  avoided.  Send 
for  bulletin  "Wash  Day  Made  Easier," 
by  Abby  L.  Marlatt  and  Luella  M.  Scovill 
of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis.   Then  make  wash  day  easier. 

On  many  farms  which  are  supplied  with 
electric  power,  vacuum  cleaners  can  be 
added  to  the  equipment.^  Many  house- 
wives are  well  pleased  with  the  vrork  of 
the  hand  machines.  The_  use  of  either 
helps  to  prevent  what  might  be  disease 
laden  dust  being  scattered  about  the 
home.  Cheese  cloth  and  cotton  cord  pre- 
pared in  cedar  oil  are  the  indispensable 
companions  of  the  vacuum  cleaner.  No 
more  old-fashioned  feather  dusters  that 
chase  the  dust  about  the  room  and  never 
catch  it !  Cleanliness  means  better  health. 
For  three  months  in  the  year  most  of 
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Edna  Mayo, 

the  famous 
i^EssanayStar, 
in  one  of 
^our  special  ] 
models, 
"The 
^Lorraine" 
(priced 
and  de- 
icribed 
I  below) 


The  Charles  Wil- 
liam Store  for  men 
includesmore  than 
lUUU  items.   It  has 
its    own    stafJ  of 
managers,  design- 
ers and  examiners. 


FREE 


This 
combines  IS 
complete  "Specialty 
Stores",    It  shows  lens  of 
thousands  of  different  items  — 
thousands  in  full  colors. 


That  won  them 


More  than  five  hundred  pages  of  new  merchandise!  Eighty-two  pages  of  special  offers 
inactual  colors!  The  most  attractivestylesinNewYorkand  values  greater  than  ever  before 
offered  by  mail.    Regardless  of  how  you  now  do  your  buying,  regardless  of  what  other  books 
you  may  consult,  get  a  copy  of  this  one  and  see  for  yourself  what  Charles  William  Stores  are 
offering.    Write  for  this  free  book  today. 

An  absolutely  free  copy  for  you  is  off  the  press, 
ready  to  mail  to  you  the  moment  we  get  your  request. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  this  book  brings  to  you 
the  very  latest  styles  New  York  has  to  offer — just  what 
New  York  women  themselves  are  wearing.  But  more 
than  this,  every  garment  shown  is  an  exclusive  Charles 
William  model.  They  are  styles  which  can  be  seen 
only  in  this  book. 

Ours,  the  Most  Remarkable  Success  in 
America's  Business  History 

With  all  of  the  retail  and  mail  order  houses  already  in 
America,  why  were  the  Charles  William  Stores  success- 
ful from  the  very  moment  they  were  ready  for  business  ? 

Because  they  are  based  on  tujo  nenx)  ideas! 

The  Charles  William  Stores  from  the  beginning  have  built  their 
business  of»  the  idea  that  mail  order  prices  should  be  extended  to 
Merthaniise  of  Quality  — X\\c  best  merchandise  only,  the  finest,  yet 


sold  at  the  low  price  which  selling  direct  permits, 
trade  immediately. 

The  other  idea,  which  Charles  W^illiam  Stores  alone  have,  is  the 
idea  of  a  great  group  of  specialty  stores— 43  of  them— all  managed  with 
the  same  capital.  This  means  that  each  store  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
man  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  one  store,  yet  that  each  store  has 
the  bis  cash-buying  facilities^  which  come  only  from  unitintxYiC  pur- 
chases of  the  43  stores. 

Thousands  of  Clerks  to  Handle  Your 
Orders  Promptly 

The  Charles  William  Stores  have  thousands  of  clerks  to  see  (hat 
orders  arc  filled  promptly.  Read  what  Mrs.  Manley  says  about  it: 
My  skin  arrived  Ust  night.   I  wish  f  thank  you 
for  the  prompt  delivery,    ft  was  the  quickest  service 
J  ever  received  from  a  mail  order  house.'* 

Mrs,  L.  Manley,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  T. 

IMPORTANT— TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

If  you  are  among  the  thousands  who  already  buy  from  the  Charles 
William  Stores,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  write  for  your  copy 
of  New  York  Styles**.  As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  it  will  be  mailed  im- 
mediately  to  all  of  the  Charles  William  customers. 


Men's  New  Style  Collar  ^oXr^Firoit 

f^^S"  space  for  the  cravat.    Resrutar  price 

twofor  ^c.  No.  ei33-4821.  Our  apecial  price  CO- 
per  half  dozen.  Prepaid  ^"C 

The  Arlinof  nn  Silk  Cravat,  in  plain  colors  or 
/Jr     M    Jr    *  .  striped  and  figured  ef- 

locto.   MentioD  color  wanted.   No.  6133-5034.  ^fC- 
Prepaid 

The  Odette  Suit  of  Shepherd  Check.  Skirtia 
V"^'-*-^  made  in  fl.ire  style  with  eliehtly 
rii»6d  waiatline.  Back  ia  shirred  and  front  is  made 
with  four  Bide  plaits,  etitched  hip  length,  topivefull- 
|*;«»?"at  I.  belted  and  is  fastened  with  aelf- 
coveret  buttons.  Lined  with  firood  quality  Satin.  Col- 
lar  &o(J  cufla  of  black  Satin  with  blue  piping  and 


Bmall  buttons.  Sizes  :  Miss 
Women's  34  to  44  inch  bu 
No.  619R607. 


^a,  16.  18  and  20  years; 
It.  State  size.  oft 
Prepaid  fl>5'-S»0 


The  Brentwood 


Spnnff  enit  of  all-wool 
Serge.  Skirt  ia  slightly 
nare  with  center  plait  in  front  and  is  gathered  in 
back  under  a  loose  belt.  Belted  coat  trimmed  with 
the  Serge  and  Stik  Braid  in  fancy  design.  Coat  cotlar 
ia  plaid  silk.  Silk  braid  on  sleeves  to  simulate  cuffs. 
Coat  lined  with  heavy  satin.  Sizes:  Misses,  16.  ISand 
20  years.  Women's,  34  to  44  inch  bust.  State  size  and 
color.  No.  619A604.  Navy  Blue;  No.619A605, 
Black;  No.  uiyA606.  Brown  ^ 

XKo  A  r»Ti<*ffo  '3IouSe  of  fine  white  Voile.  The 
ine  /\nneiie  collar  can  be  worn  either  low  or 
buttoned  up  to  the  neck.    Embroidered  on  fi 


plaits  with  eyelet  embroidery:  also  on  collar  and 
front.  Sizes  :  34  to  44  inch  bust.  White  only.  "TO** 
State  size.   No.  6124A105.  Prepaid  ^ifC 

TK»  HfklAnn  Spring  and  Summer  blonse  of  tub 
1  ne  neiena  ^ilk.  with  embroidered  Organdy 
vestee.  collar  and  cuffs.  V-neck,  front  clnsinK.  A 
wide  plait  on  either  side  of  vestee  gives  fullness  to 
the  blouse.  Sizes:  82  to  44  inch  bust.  State  size  and 
color.  No.  6124A106.  Copenhagen  stripe  ■ 
No.  6124A107.  Fink  stripe;  No.  6124A1"- 
Lavender  stripe.  " 


Women's  Dress  Store: 

Hundreds  of  the  latat  Spring 

I  models. 

Women's  Waist  Store: 

I  More  than  100  models  for  tail- 
ored and  dressv  wear. 
Women's  Coats  and  SuEtSt 
75  exclusive  designs. 
Millinery  Store  :  A  range  of 
prices  and  values  which  will 
amaze  you. 

Corset  and  Muslin  Uuder* 
wear  Store:  Shows  models 

such  as  only  biff  city  stores 

usually  c.-irry. 
Maternity  and  Infants* 

Store ;  Garments  specially 
planned --ti  pasea  in  color. 

Misses  and  Children's 
Store:  This  store  has  its  own 
manager  who  thinks  only  of 
Styles  for  mis^^es  and  children. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Under- 
wear Store:  This  store  carries 
104  styles;  at  prices  which 
speak  for  themselves. 

Shoe  Store:  Complete  in 
every  detail.  Forty  pages  de- 
voted exclusively  to  shoes. 

Boy's  Store  :  See  what  the 
Charles  William  Boy's  Store 
offers  in  boy'sclothing. 

Men's  Store:  Contains  over 
a  thous&nd  items!  Many  shown 
in  full  color. 

Toilet  Goods  Store ;  Con- 
tains more  than  200  items ; 
every  one  at  the  cut  prices 
New  York  women  pay. 

Jewelry  Store :  Contains 
more  than  SOOO  articles --46 
pages— 2  in  color. 

Dress  Goods  Store:  A  com- 
plete stock  of  d ress  good s . 
notions,  white  goods,  embroid- 
eries, ftiUu.  dreas-trimmingB. 


fJ'el'Si  $1.00 

i^tp^»fa$8.98  The  Lorraine  &^iSf,& A%'f 

The  lar^e,  crimson  rose  trimming  la  very  smart.  All 
black  with  the  rosein  American  Beauty  color  or  black 
with  white  brim  and  American  Beauty  Crt 
SUte  color.   No.  6116A16.     Prepaid  •P«>*OW 


SEND  A  POSTAL  OR  MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


t,l,Tp{'-'U-il-n         AT-     THE    N^W/QNS  GATEWAY 
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OUR  NEW  SPRING  FASHIONS 


Order  by  number  given.  Be  sure  to  give  the  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for  skirts  and  age  for 
children's  patterns.  Write  plainly.  Enclose  price  of  pattern, 
and  address  vour  letter  to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Farming, 
537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Cliicag-o,  111. 


Send  10c  for  our  New  1916  Spring  and  Summer  Fashion 
Catalog,  containing  over  400  of  the  newest  and  best  designs 
for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  as  well  as  the  latest  em- 
broidery fashions.  Also  a  concise  and  comprehensive  article 
on  dressmaking,  giving  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


1501 — LadicM'  Sliirtuaitit. 

The  fronts  are  full  and  galhercd  lo  square 
yoke  portions;  closing  is  coat  style.  This 
model  is  good  for  velvet,  llannel,  madras, 
lawn,  chambrey,  voile,  batiste  or  corduroy. 
Pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  3L',  34.  31!,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Price,  10c. 
1014 — A  Pleasing  and  Scrvieeable  Combination. 

Cc;  iprisin  g  a  Yoke  Ure.ss  witli  .Sloev"  in 
Wrinc  or  Elbow  Length,  a  .Slip  and  One-Piece 
Draners.  These  dtsigns  embod.v  comfort  and 
utilii.y,  and  as  tliey  are  simple  in  construc- 
tion they  are  easy  to  develop.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
1,  2,  4  and  5  years.  Price,  10c. 
15f!8— Girl's  School  Dress. 

One-piece  Style  vvitli  .Sleeve  in  Wrist  or  El- 
bow Length.  The  right  front  overlaps  the  left 
at  the  closing.  The  fullness  of  the  dress  is 
hold  by  a  belt.  Pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  4, 
C,  5,  10  and  12  years.  Price,  10c. 
1521 — Boy's  Dress. 

This  model  is  good  for  serge,  cheviot,  broad- 
cloth,  flannel,  gingham,  and  linen,  cprduroy 
and  velvet.  The  blouse  is  cut  in  coat  style 
and  finished  with  a  wide  belt  and  pocket  flaps. 
The  trousers  are  made  with  side  closing.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  3,  4,  5  and  6  years. 
Price,  10c. 
14    — Girl's  Dress. 

in  .Surplice  Style,  with  Four  Gore  Skirt  and 
Sleeve  in  either  of  two  lengths.  This  style  is 
good  for  Serge,  shepherd  checks,  mixed  suit- 
in'f,  chambrey,  Devonshire  cloth,  khaki,  per- 
crle  and  flannel.  The  pattern  is  rut  in  i 
si-.es:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Price,  10c. 
130G — "Cover-AU"  or  ".\Iitldy  Apron." 

To  be  slipped  over  the  head  or  closed  at  the 
brck.  This  style  is  nice  for  gingham,  jean, 
chambrey.  lawn,  sateen  or  alpaca.  It  is  cut 
In  kimono  style,  and  low  at  the  throat,  where 


it  may  be  finished  with  or  without  a  collar,  in 
sailor  stvle.  The  fullness  at  the  waist  may  be 
free  or  held  in  place  by  a  belt.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large. 
Price,  10c. 

1532 — Girl's  Dress  With  Bloomers. 

This  design  will  readily  appeal  to  the  busy 
mother  who  appreciates  comfort  and  sim- 
plicitv.  The  dress  may  serve  as  an  apron. 
The  bloomers  will  take  the  place  of  petticoats. 
They  are  ideal  for  play  and  school  wear.  The 
pattern  comprises  both  and  is  cut  in  5  sizes: 
2,  4,  6,  S  and  10  years.  Price,  10c. 
1G27 — Ladies'  Dress. 

Dimitv,  batiste,  embroidered  crepe  and  voile 
wash  silk,  lawn  and  all  lingerie  materials  are 
nice  for  this  style.  The  waist  is  gathered  at 
round  yoke  outline,  which  may  be  cut  with  a 
"V"  neck  opening,  or  finished  with  a  standing 
collar.  The  skirt  is  a  3-gore  model.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  3S.  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Price,  10c. 
1620 — Misses'  or  Small  Women's  Costume. 

This  style  is  nice  for  a  combination  of  silk 
and  cloth,  or  for  satin,  voile,  nun's  veiling, 
linen,  gingham,  serge  or  gabardine.  The  waist 
is  made  with  overlapped  vest  portions  and  is 
mounted  on  a  fitted  body  lining.  The  sleeve  is 
set  in  at  the  armseye  of  the  lining.  Th«  skirt 
has  plaits  at  the  sides,  and  smart  pockets. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20 
years.    Price,  10c. 

1359 — Ladies'  House  or  Home  Dress. 

With  Chemisette  and  with  Sleeve  in  either 
of  two  lengths.  The  comfortable  neck  is  fin- 
ished with  a  deep  collar.  The  skirt  is  a  four- 
gored  model,  cut  on  new  lines  and  with  ample 
fullness.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34.  36, 
3.S,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Price, 
10c.  * 


1339— Ladles*  Kimono. 

This  stvle  of  garment  is  easy  to  develc 
and  very  "comfortable.     It  Is  nice  for  cotto 
or  silk  crepe,  cashmere,  albatross,  lawn,  din 
ity,   crepe   or   batiste.     The   design  snovvs 
wai.st  in  Empire  effect,  finished  with  a  heartir 
at  its  lower  edge.     The  pattern  Is  cut  m 
sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.    Price,  lOc. 
1623 — Becoming  School  Frock. 

With  sleeve  in  either  of  two  lengths.  Th 
style  is  unique  and  has  attractive  feature 
The  model  is  in  one-piece  style  and  Is  nu 
for  serge,  shepherd  check,  plaid  suiting,  glni 
ham.  percale,  repp  and  poplin.  The  pattei 
is  cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  S  and  10  years.  Pric 
10c. 

161" — Girl's  Dress. 

High  or  Low  Neck,  Empire  Style,  with  ' 
without  Bolero,  and  with  two  styles  of  Sleeve 
The  Empire  is  especially  pleasing  and  girlls 
The  dress  will  be  lovely  for  dance,  or  pari 
wear.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  li,  ■ 
and  16  years.  Price,  10c. 
1615 — Attractive  Camisole.  Kimono  Style. 

Batiste,  dimity,  nainsook,  crepe,  lawn  bIi 
are  nice  for  this  style.  It  is  made  "'"h  tu 
ness  at  the  neck  and  waistline  and  the  siet 
sections  are  lapped  in  points  at  the  shoulder 
The  pattern  is  cut  In  3  sizes:  Small,  meaiu 
and  large.  Price,  10c. 
1612 — Charming  Gown  for  Mother. 

It  is  especially  attractive  for  the  lovely  con 
hinations  of  material  now  in  vogue.  /"^  so 
is  nice  for  black  satin,  relieved  with  wnn 
Broadcloth,  voile,  serge,  ve  our  mixed  ar 
plaid  suiting  may  be  used,  likewise  1  men  at 
other  wash  fabrics.  The  pattern  's  cut 
sizes:  36,  38.  40.  42.  44  and  46  inches  bu 
measure.    Price,  10c. 


February,  1916 
$750  PROFIT  FROM  300  HENS 

(Concluded  from  page  38) 

near  Chilhowee,  Mo.,  I  disposed  of  the 
other  breeds  and  have  kept  only  the  1 
breed  for  6  years.  The  bother  of  keep- 
ing more  than  one  breed,  necessitating 
pens,  was  more  work  than  I  cared  for; 
for  the  past  4  years  I  have  been  ad- 
k^ertising  my  Brown  Leghorns  in  a 
small  way,  using  classified  ads  in  the 
farm  and  poultry  papers.  I  have  been 
/ery  successful.  My  stock  and  eggs 
lave  given  universal  satisfaction  and 
lave  many  farmers  and  breeders  de- 
jend  upon  me  for  their  breeding  stock 
:ach  year.  I  have  always  sold  eggs 
rom  my  utility  flock  within  the  means 
)f  the  small  farmer,  receiving  $1  per 
15  eggs.  We  also  have  a  flock  of  ex- 
\ibition  birds  and  have  produced  some 
:ery  good  specimens,  having  won  first 
)n  cock,  first  on  cockerel,  and  first  on 
)en  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair  this 
^ear;  have  won  some  first  every  year 
hown. 

To  show  actual  results  I  give  the  fol- 
owing  report  of  my  flock  of  335  Brown 
^eghorn  hens  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  1, 
915: 

;ash  sales  of  eggs  and  stock .  $801.71 

'roduce  used  for  table   83.00 

Surplus  stock  unsold  and  add- 
ed to   flock   215.00 
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Total   

Ixpenses,  including  feed, 
packing,  advertising,  etc.  .  . 

Tofit   


$1,099.71 
340.03 


  $759.68 

We  value  our  flock  at  $325,  and  it  has 
nade  a  net  profit  of  $759.68,  or  a  profit 
if  233  per  cent  on  the  money  invested. 

Have  your  horses,  cattle,  hogs  or 
heep,  your  corn,  wheat,  oats  or  pasture 
and  cleared  you  as  much?  If  so,  they 
lave  done  far  better  than  ours. 


$10.00 

FOR  A  LETTER 


WOULD  you  write  us  a  letter 
for  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece? 
Here  is  your  chance. 
We  want  to  know  which  of  the 
advertisements  published  in  this  is- 
sue has  the  widest  appeal.  What 
advertiser  do  you  think  has  told  his 
story  in  the  most  attractive  and  con- 
vincing manner? 

The  reasons  given  as  to  why  you 
like  one  particular  advertisement 
better  than  all  the  others  will  de- 
cide the  matter.  The  grammar, 
spelling  and  hand-writing  do  not 
count;  the  best  thinking  will  win. 

Read  the  advertisements,  large 
and  small,  carefully,  pick  out  the 
one,  and  write  us  a  letter  of  not 
more  than  200  words  telling  why 
you  like  it  best.  That  is  all.  For 
the  letter  which  we  consider  the  best 
we  will  pay  $10.00. 

Your  letter  must  be  mailed  to  us 
on  or  before  Feb.  29,  1916,  in  order 
to  compete.  The  winner  will  be 
announced  in  the  April  issue. 

Write  your  letter  to  Advertise- 
ment Editor,  American  Farming, 
537  S.  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 


6 


ELEGANT 
LACE 


URTAINS 

^M^o^eT  FREE 

We  will  send  you,  postpaid,  12  boxes  of 
our  famous  Wbite  Cloverine  Salve,  also 
12   beautiful  Art  Pictures.    16  x  20  in. 
Sell  the  Cloverine  at  25c.  each  and  Rive 
one  beautiful  picture  free  with  each 
f#b0X.    Return  us  $3.00  collected  and  wc  will 
immediately  send  you  six  (3  pairs)  beautiful 
Kottingham  Lace  Curtains  nearly  three  yards 
long.    You  will  be  proud  of  them.  Everyone 
buys  after  you  show  pictures— stores  usually  charge 
$1.00  each  for  them. 

A  doctor  discovered  "Cloverine."    Millions  using 
it  for  Cuts,   Eczema,  Catarrh,  Colds,  Piles,  etc. 
Keeps  skin  soft,  and  heals  wonderfully.   We  are 
reliable,  this  being  our  20th  year.    You  can  also 
earn  Watches,  fine  Jewelry,  Bed  Spreads,  Blankets. 
Musical  Instruments,  Silverware.    Large  premium 
='^^Vk^^  your  town.    Everybody  bays 

^^l^^v^fi^  ^'^  ^  boxes.  Our  plan  is  the  easiest — you  will 
:"'-ti^*^-^^^^be  pleased.    Address  at  once. 

ii^^»F''»'">  Chemical  Co.  Dept.  104  Tyrone.  Pa, 


♦J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Fooling»J» 

The  first  agricultural  paper  to  be 
published  in  America  was  called  "The 
American  Farmer."  It  was  founded 
in  Baltimore  in  1818.  "The  Plough- 
boy"  was  started  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1821. 


AGENTS— MAKE  $100  to  $300 

— == —  per  month  easy  Belling  our  new 

TnpUcate  Sauce  Pan.  Cooking 
utensil  for  3  different  foodg  on  one 
burner.  400  Sppclalties— ill  Whirl- 
wind  sellers.  Write  quick  for  exclu- 
sive territory  and  large  catalogue. 

AMERiCAR  ALUMINUM  MFG.  Clh 
Oiw.  A.  O.  L«inont.  Ilk 


Diamond  Point  Locli-Stitch 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing  of  harness,  shoes,  belts,  car- 
pets, canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  sewing. 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  n  atural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
needle,19 14  model.  Extra  needlesin  hollow  handle. 
No  springs  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it: 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  aw!  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee> 
dies,  straight  and  curvedanddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID, 

FRFF  flFFFR  S^kJ  ^Oc  to  pay  for2  one-year  or  oneZ-yeaf 
inLL  UIILiI  neworrenewalsubBcrlptlontoourpractlcal, 
belpfal  and  entertaining  farm  and  home  magazUie.  and 
we  will  send  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE. 
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ChloagOv 


Sugar  2^^  Per  Lb. 


^Hereistlie  Listof^ 

Groceries  You  Get 

«0  Lbs.  Granulated  Sugar.  $1.00 

I  lb.  CofiEee  (unground)   .25 

1  hot,  Vanilla  Extract,  2  oz  26 

1  can  Baking  Powder,  1  lb  26 

1  pkg.  Baking  Soda,  1  lb  10 

1  pkg.  Whole  Nutmeg  05 

6  cans  Pk.  and  Beans,  large  size  .90 
1  can  Hominy  15 

1  pkg.  Pancake  Flour,  2  lbs  20 

5  pkgB.  Spaghetti,  1  lb.  pkgs   .46 

2  pkgs.    Shredded  Cocoanut, 

K  lb.  pkgs  10 

1  pkgs,  Caramel  Pudding  60 

8  pkgs.   Strawberry  Gelatine 

(pkg.  makes  1  pint)   ,30 

2  pkgs.  Cornstarch,  1  lb  20 

8  Jars  Peanut  Butter  40 

2  Jars  Prepared  Mustard,  30 

1  pug.  Black  Pepper  (ground)...  .10 

3  pkgs.  Ever-readyTaploca,llb.  .45 

6  cans  Lustre  Bright  Scour.Pwd  .60 

3  pkgs.  Washing  Powder.  30 

1  pkgs.  Gloss  Starch,  1  lb  10 

I  box  Medicinal  Toilet  Soap  26 

20  bars  Floating  Bath  Soap   t.oo 

SO  bars  Family  Laundry  Soap   1.50 

Total,  $10.00 


With 
This 


w 
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And  This  Fine  Oak  Rocker 

Big  Bargain  Grocery  Offer 

Just  to  get  you  acquainted  with  the  high  quality  of 
Crofts  &  Reed  Grocery  Products  and  especially  our 
money-saving  factory-to-home  plan  of  buying,  we 
will  send  you  this  big  bargain  list  of  Groceries,  in- 
cluding 40  lbs.  of  Granulated  Sugar  at  2^20  per  lb., 
and  over  20  other  products  which 
every  housewife  uses  every  day — ' 
all  for  only  $  1 0.00 — and  give  you 
as  an  extra  inducement,  absolutely 
free  of  charge,  this  fine  Oak  Rocker. 

We  are  making  this  bargain  so  big 
—so  attractive — that  no  housewife  can 
afford  to  miss  this  opportunity.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  our  factory-to-home 
plan  of  dealing  gives  you  nearly  double 
the  value  that  you  can  secure  elsewhere 
without  extra  cost.  Now  is  the  time  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  staple  groceries. 

This  big  bargain  list  of  groceries 
may  not  appear  again.  Remember, 
this  list  of  groceries,  including  40  lbs. 
of  sugar  for  $1.00,  and  this  comfortable 
Oak  Rocker,  aJl  for  only  $10.00. 
Send  in  your  order  today.  You  take 
no  risk.  Our  money-back  guarantee 
given  below,  makes  i  you  absolutely  measure  24  inchi 
safe. 


"IThis  beautiful  Rocker  has  a 
Solid  Oak  frame  finished  in 
Fumed   Oak   with  imitation 
brown  Spanish  Leather  or  in 
-.olden  Oak  with  imiution  Black 
Leather.   Sprinf- seat  19x19  inchea. 

SIX  steel  spriners.     From  seat  to  top  of  back   

------ — nes.  Built  strong  and  durable,  this  Rocker  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  every  member  of  the  family  and  give  many  years  of  Bot- 
isfactory  eervice  in  your  home. 


i««jl 


,  i»<>*» 


SEISia  tN  VOUR  ORDER  TODAV^ 

Vouf  Money  Back  If  Nol  Pleased  ^  «^ 


We  have  made  this  offer  so  big  that  no  one  can  afford  to  miss  it.  We  guarantee  perfect  •  ty .  o-  c 

satisfaction  to  every  purchaser.  When  you  receive  this  shipment,  if  you  are  not  sat-  ^  tlv^tj^v 
isfied  with  everything— just  send  the  shipment  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will        <».  "l-  ■^JOcJ' 
refund  your  money,  making  no.charge  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  goods  consumed  -  ^   ^'^"©^  5> 
in  making  a  test.    Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  get  the  biggest  bar-  ^  ^'.t^ 
gain  you  ever  received.  Remember,  we  allow  you  to  try  theigroceries— test  them  v  ». 


—let  you  see  for  yourself  that  everything  is  satisfactory— take  all  back  at  our  ^ 
expense  if  you  are  not  fully  pleased.   Fill  out  the  Coiipon,  enclosing  ^ 


$10.00,  and  we  will  ship  everything  at  once.  You  take  no  risk,  whatever..^  0<i,(^^ 
MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED.    ORDER  (TODAY.  ^  <.\^ 

68  Guaranteed  for  90  Days  Only,  ♦^/V  <?',t*iV* 


Don't  Delay.  Prices) 


Crofts  &'Reed  Go.^ 


I 
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|CALT|>^FORT 

Do  away  ■  ■  ■ 

I       ^.^^ with  the  danBorousT^s^  B 

^^unsightly,  unsanitary  outhouse>v^ 
Enjoy  the  city  comfort  and  conveni-/** 
ence  of  a  warm,  odorless,  sanitary  in- 
door toilet.    Protect  your  health.  The 

WOLVERINC 
Sanitary  Closet  " 

I  IS  a  comfortable,  permanent  scien- 
hc  substitute  for  the  disease-breed- 


^^x£^^SfJS^Hing,     water  -  polluting. 

foul  outdoor  privy.  No 
I  water.sewer  or  plumb- 
I  ing.  Endorsed  by  health 
■  officials.  A  cent  a  day 
I  operates  it.  Send  for 
I  literature  today. 
iDall  Steel 
Products  Co 
I  845  Main  St.,^^Money 
I  Laming,  Back 
1  Mieh.  Guarantee 


Indoor  Closet 


iziT&lids. 


More  Comfortable  Health- 
ful and  Convenient  than 
the  Out-Door  Privy 

EHminatee  the  open  vault  and  cesp- 
pool,  breeding  plaops  for  cerms. 
Have  a  warm,  eanitary,  oaorleee 
I  toilet  right  in  your  house.  Nogoing 
'  out  in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
Endorsed  by  State  Boards  ot  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  s  chemical  proceea  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  emi'ty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  emptv  than  dishwater.  Clo«ot  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  WIFQ.  CO.    207  ROWt  BIDQ,,  DETROIT, 

Cold  MICH. 


Comfort  Indoor  Closet 

ODORLESS  SANITARY 
GERM-PROOF 


Every  home  without  sewer- 
age needs  one.  Most  con- 
venient, meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century.  A 
boon  to  sick  people.  Can  be 
placed  anywhere  in  house. 

Makes  Outdoor  Privy 
Unnecessary 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in 
vour  homo:    a  guarantee  of 
healthv,  sanitary  conditioDR 
killed  bv  chemicals  in  retort. 


Gorm-life 

Kiiiou  .;y    l£mrtii;.l  onoo 

a  month— no  more  trouble  than  throwing  out 
coffee  grounds.  Needs  no.  olhnr  attention. 
Boards  ot  Health  endorse  it.  \S  rite  now  for 
literature,  prices,  etc.  AgenU  wanted— 
exclusive  territory. 

Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co. 

402  Factories  Bldg.  Toledo.  Ohio 


HSbk  This  Knife 
FREE! 


Een  ia  s  knife  intended  for 
the  aerrics  of  American 
Farmers — s  practical  knife 
adapted  to  every  one  of  the 
many  uses  that  you  have 
for  it  every  day;  a  Rob«- 
aon  Pattern,  backed  by 
their  guarantee;  baa  two 
large  cutting  bladea;  one 
i%  inchea  long  and  the 
other  1  ''A  inohea  long;  made 
ot  the  flneat  Sheffield  steel. 
Blades  that  "COT  and  stay 
SHARP,"  brass  lined,  wi!h 
a  handsome  ataghom  han- 
dle that  "Juet  (its  the 
band."  It's  iuat  the  knife 
you  want  to  own. 
We  will  send  it  to  you 
free  and  prepaid,  for  two  one-year  or  one 
three-year  new  or  renewal  Bub»oription  at  60«. 
American  Farmins,       Chicago,  111. 


FREE 
OFFER 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  rido  and  exhibit  sample  1916 
"Raneer"  Bicycle.  Write  for  special  offer.  _ 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent  deposit, 
allow  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL,  actual  riding 
test,  and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 

LOWEST  FRICES  on  bicycles,  tires  and 
,  sundries.  Do  not  tuj/untilyou  receive  our  cata- 
logs and  learn  our  unheard  of  prices  and  mar- 
vetoua  special  offer.    TIree,  coaster-brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  parts,  eundriea.  half  uatial  pricts. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  A269  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnisbrig  and  all  expenses  to  introduce 
car  gnaranteed  poultry  and  stock  powders. 
BiatER  COMPANY,    X303.     SPRIWGFIELP.  ILLIHOIS 
wmg  tk  M*r  C  n   to  hear  from  owner  ot  good  Farm 
WAra  1  for  wle.  State  caah  price  and  de- 

scription. D.  F.  BUSH,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Britz  oi  Headquarters 

A  coDtinaed  story  by  Marcia  Barber 

SYNOPSIS  OP  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS — While  at  the  opera,  the  diamond  collar  abou 
the  throat  of  Mrs.  Missioner,  a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  burst.  Mr.  Griswold  steps  on  th 
finest  gem.  the  Maharanee,  and  it  crumbles  to  dust.  Reaching  home,  she  calls  in  a  jew( 
expert,  who  declares  all  the  supposed  diamonds  to  be  paste.  Mr.  Sands  summons  detective; 
who  find  a  genuine  diamond  in  the  room  ot  Miss  Elinor  Holcomb.  secretary  to  Mrs.  Missione; 

She  cannot  explain  and  is  taken  into  custody.    Meanwhile  Ali.  a  Hindu  servant,  reports  to  h; 
real  master,  a  Swami,  who  censures  him  for  not  having  obtained  possession  of  the  Maharar.-. 
Lieutenant  Britz  comes  into  the  case  and  learns  that  the  Maharanee  was  originally  stolen  ; 
a  Temple  in  India,  and  that  the  Native  Government  had  tried  to  recover  it.    Britz  also  1' 
that  imitations  of  some  of  the  Missioner  diamonds  had  been  made  in  Paris  from  draw 
which  were  delivered  the  jeweler  by  a  young  woman  giving  the  name  of  Eleanor  Holcoiu, 
He  further  learns  that  Griswold  is  an  excellent  draftsman  and  succeeds  in  obtaining  one  < 
his  sketches.     Meanwhile  Britz  is  abducted  by  Hindus  and  placed  in  top  floor  of  a  vacar 
apartment,  but  breaks  his  bonds  and  escapes.    He  goes  to  interview  the  Swami.  but  withoi 
result     He  learns  from  Dr.  Fitch  of  an  old  alchemist  who  years  before  had  been  trying  I 

manufacture  diamonds,  and  goes  with  Dr.  Fitch  to  try  and  locate  the  old  man. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Bruxton  Sands  was  genuinely  astonished  when 
he  glimpsed  a  golden  gleam  under  a  big  hat, 
through  the  doorway. 

"My  dear  Doris!"  he  said.     "This  is  really 
good  of  you." 

Mrs.  Missioner  smiled.  "I  felt  I  had  to  talk 
to  somebody  about  Elinor.  Bruxton,  what  am 
I  to  do  about  that  girl?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  said  at  length. 
"Something   must   be   done,"    returned  Mrs. 
Missioner.    "I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  her  suf- 
fering in  that  dreadful  place."  . 

"Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
asked  Sands.     "The  case  has  been  taken  out 
of  your  hands,  and  when  I  offered  to  give  a 
bond  this  detective  urgently  requested  me  to  do 
nothing  of  the  sort." 

"Bruxton,"  said  she,  "why  does  he  wish  to 
keep  Elinor  in  the  Tombs  when  we  all  know 
that  she  is  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing wrong?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Sands,  the  law  says 
they  shall  keep  suspected  persons  in  cells  only 
for  so  many  hours;  that  preliminary  examina- 
tions of  prisoners  shall  be  made  within  such 
and  such  a  time,  and  that  every  accused  man 
or  woman  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  trial.  That  is 
the  theory.  In  practice,  it  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. The  Central  Office  detective  can,  and  does, 
take  his  own  time  about  submitting  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  his  evidence.  The  prosecutor  in 
turn  takes  the  case  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  his 
own  convenience." 

"Well,  isn't  there  some  way  we  can  help  that 
poor  girl?"  asked  Mrs.  Missioner  again. 

"Can't  see  any  way  just  now,"  returned  Sands. 
"You  see,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  setting 
If.r  free,  nor  even  of  having  her  acquitted. 
.Miss  Holcomb  must  regain,  not  only  her  lib- 
erty, but  the  ungrudging  respect  of  every  one 
who  knows  her." 

"And  how  is  that  to  be  done?'  the  widow 
pursued.  ,  ■  r  „ 

"Only  by  the  conviction  of  the  real  thief, 
said  Sands.     "Britz  tells  mc  he  has  the  case 
pretty  well  in  hand,  and  he  will  undoubtedly 
I  ring  the  crime  home  to  the  criminal." 

"I  don't  care  what  the  detective  saysj^  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Missioner,  as  she  arose.  "I  am 
going  to  sec  Elinor  today.  I  am  going  str.iight 
to  that  terrible  place  and  assure  her  I  refuse 
lo  entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  that  she  has 
■iroken  any  law  of  God  or  man!"  . 

"Are  you  sure  this  is  wise,  Dons?  inquired 
Sands  gravely.  i.t    i,  n 

"Wise  or  not,  returned  the  widow,  I  shall 
do  it.  Why,  Bruxton,  how  do  we  know  what 
(tTcct  this  dreadful  incarceration  might  have 
upon  her?" 

Sands  knew  Mrs.  Missioner  too  well  to  waste 
time  in  opposing  her.  .      ,    .  t. 

"Vour  cir  is  downstairs?  he  inquired.  1  he 
widow  nodded.  "I  will  go  with  yoii,"  he  said, 
"since  you  are  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  such 
a  place.    You  must  not  go  unattended  there. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Missioner^  sweetly. 
"I  know  I  can  always  depend  on  you." 

If  anything  was  needed  to  wing  the  usually 
slow  impulses  and  emotions  of  Sands,  that  last 
remark  of  hers  would  have  done  it.  lie  and 
tlic  widow  went  out  of  the  office  together, 
crossed  the  sidewalk,  and  were  tete-a-tete  in  the 
shcitering  embrace  of  Mrs.  Missioner's  limou- 

^'"iT  was  a  short  dash  for  the  auto  to  the 
Tombs,  and  Sands  obtained  for  Mrs.  Missioner 
permission  to  see  the  prisoner.       _        ,.     ,  „ 

"Miss   Holcomb  will  be   here  immediately, 
said  the  turnkey. 

Elinor  came  around  the  corner  of  the  cor- 
ridor with  more  animation  in  her  step  than  it 
had  shown  in  many  a  day.  Long  ago  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances had  sown  in  her  kind  friend  s  mind 
suspicion  that  she  was  guilty.  _  ^ 

"Dear  Mrs.  Missioner!"  cried  Elinor.  You 
have  done  many  lovely  things  for  me,  but  this 
is  quite  the  dearest!  It  seems  hard  even  to 
picture  you  in  such  a  place,  and  the  reality— 

"You  poor  child!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Missioner. 
"What  about  yourself?  If  it  is  distressing  to 
me  to  come  here,  it  is  terrible  for  you  to  be 
here.    IIow  can  you  stand  it?" 

Elinor  shuddered.  „  v 

"One  learns  to  stand  many  things,  she  an- 
swered. "Now  that  you  are  here,  it  seems  far 
easier.     Oh,  but  it  is  good  of  you  to  come! 

he  widow  took  the  girl's  hands  in  her  own 
and  sought  to  soothe  Elinor's  agitation  with 
little  Inve  words.  But  this  tenderness  only  re- 
called to  Elinor  all  the  affection,  safety  and  shel- 
ter in  Mrs.  Missioner's  home,  and  she  broke  into 
uncontrollable  sobs.  .  j 

It  was  not  until  the  widow  had  restored 
Elinor's  calmness  that  the  girl  saw  Sands.  She 


extended   her  hand  and  thanked  him  for  t 
oroof  of  his  faith  in  her  that  he  had  given 
coming  with  Mrs.  Missioner  to  see  her. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Missioner  and  Sands  c 
Elinor  so  much  good  that  she  returned  to  i 
cell  with  renewed  courage  to  await  the  effo 
of  the  good  friends  and  the  devoted  lover  s 
knew  were  working  to  clear  her  name. 

Her  confidence  in  Dr.  Fitch  was  not  w 
placed.  Fitch  and  Britz  were  standing  on 
Fourth  avenue  corner,  north  of  Twenty-thi 
street,  gazing  with  dismay  at  a  twenty-story  sl 
scraper  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  little  ( 
curio  shop. 

"You  are  sure  this  is  the  place?"  asked  1 
detective. 

"Absolutely."  said  the  doctor. 
"Well,"  said  the  sleuth,  "so  far  as  that  < 
curiosity   shop  is  concerned,   we're   up  agaii 
it:  but  there  may  be  a  few  old-timers  with  me 
orics  along  this  block,  and  we'll  see  what 
can  find  out." 

Britz  and  Fitch  went  into  one  shop  after  ; 
other,  repeating  inquiries  as  to  what  had 
come  of  the  curio  dealer.  Blank  stares  and  , 
swers  were  the  result  until  Britz  unearthed 
man  who,  Fitch,  said,  might  have  been  the  tv 
1  rother  of  the  alchemist. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  "I  remember  him." 
"Anything  wrong  with  him?"  asked  Britz. 
"Well,"  quavered  the  old  tobacco  mercha 
"I  wouldn't  undertake  to  tell  you  that  he  > 
altogether  right,"  and  he  touched  his  forehi 
significantly. 

"Oh!"  said  Britz.  "Did  they  take  him  to 
Asylum  or  to  the  Workhouse?' 

"I  reckon  it  wouldn't  have  been  any  use 
take  him  to  the  Workhouse.  No,  I  guess  tl 
took  him  to  the  other  place." 

"It'i  rather  a  remarkable  coincidence,"  s 
Britz  to   Eitch,  as  they  stood  on  the  deck 
the  little  ferry  boat  that  bore  them  toward 
Island;  "but  it's  possible  your  little  old  frii 
had  something  to  do  with  the  making  of 
imitation  Maharanee." 

"t)h,"  said  the  physician,  "there  is  one  f 
in  your  theory.  He  was  not  a  fakir.  His  gr; 
purpose  in  life  was  to  make  real  diamonds." 

"Precisely,"  said  Britz.  "In  other  woi 
didn't  the  man  who  made  the  imitation  Ma 
ranee  believe  he  was  manufacturing  a  genu 
diamond?" 

The  little  boat  grated  against  the  pier,  : 
the  two  investigators  sprang  ashore.     As  s 
as    they    entered    the    asylum  grounds, 
became  the  mentor,  Britz  the  willing  pupil. 

Pitch  was  now  in  his  element.  He  gras 
warmly  the  hands  held  out  to  him,  and  preser 
Britz  to  the  little  group. 

He  recited  the  history  of  the  ciirio  dea 
with  an  urgent  request  that  everything  in  < 
nection  with  the  old  man  be  revealed  to  hin 

One  of  the  younger  doctors  showed  him 
familiar  with  the  old  diamond  maker's  case. 

"He  is  now  in  my  ward,"  he  said. 
unusual  case;  harmless  but  hopeless.    Can  t 
himself  of  the  idea  that  diamonds  are  ban 
up  all  around  him,  and  that  all  he^  has  to 
is  to  make  one  with  his  own  hands." 

"I-et  us  have  a  look  at  him,"  said  Fit^,}'- 

"Sure  thing!  Stay  as  long  as  you  like. 

Britz  and  Fitch  were  glad  of  an  opportu 
to  question  the  old  man.  and  the  doctor  pil< 
the  detective  to  the  ward  where  the  curio  de 
was  found.  . ,  i 

In  a  sunny  corner  of  the  long,  bleak  ro 
seated  at  a  bench,  was  the  little  old  man 
phvsician  and  the  Headquarters  sleuth  soiigh 

In  the  patient's  face  was  a  rapt  look 
told  them  he  was  far  away.  At  times  a  s 
tral  smile  seemed  to  glow  upon  his  cadave: 
features.  He  was  a  poor  little  shriveled  i 
nant  of  a  man.  No  one  looking  at  him  c( 
ever  have  pictured  him  as  possessed  ot 
greed  of  gain.    Fitch  and  Britz  stood  lool 

at  him.  ,,•«»..••' 

"You  don't  remember  me,  Mr.  Martin, 
the  doctor.  . ,  t>  •.. 

"Pretty  busy  man.  eh?     said  Britz. 

He  had  touched  the  right  chord.  He  noc 
brisklv,  and  went  on  with  his  work.  . 

"Rather  interesting  work  you're  doing.  ' 
ic  profitable?"  inquired  the  sleuth. 

"Well,"  answered  the  ward  of  the  t>i 
"there  are  things  more  important  than  ni 
tary  gain.  Every  abode  of  man.  however  H 
ble,  should  be  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
monds.  The  only  trouble  is  that  we  have 
enough  of  them.  It  has  remained  for  me- 
pcor  old  student  of  mysteries— to  hnd  the 
For  thousands  of  years  men  have  been  seel 
diamonds  in  the  ground.    I  take  them  from 

^"•T  have  made  diamonds,  beautiful  enougl 
hang  .about  the  neck  of  a  princess;  bnll 
enough  to  glorify  the  hut  of  _  a  toiler  in 
fields;  but  there  was  one— a/i.'' 
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"I  mind  me,"  the  curio  dealer  resumed,  of 
the  one  great  diamond  that  came  as  the  grand 
reward  of  all  my  labor.  Ah,  that  was  a  dia- 
mond! But  though  it  was  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, I  dishonored  myself  in  the  making  of  it 
for — "  and  a  faint  flush  deepened  on  his  parch- 
ment face — "I  fashioned  it  for  gain! 

"Urged  by  poverty,  that  enemy  of  seekers 
after  truth  and  beauty,  I  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  the  stranger  held  out  to  me.  1  made 
the  great  diamond  as  he  desired — and  I  gave  it 
to  him  for  his  gold!" 

The  doctor  glanced  swiftly  at  the  detective. 

"Other  men  have  done  things  far  worse  than 
thatl" 

"Nothing  could  be  worse!"  screamed  Martin. 
"I  sold  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  the  light  of  my 
life,  the  star  of  my  soul — the  queen  of  all 
jewels,  the  purest,  truest,  most  beautiful  dia- 
mond the  world  has  ever  known!" 

"What  did  the  stranger  want  with  it?"  de- 
manded the  detective. 

"1  don't  know,"  said  Martin.  "He  came  to 
me  a  stranger;  he  went  away  the  same  and 
with  him  went  my  queen  of  jewels,  my  beauti- 
ful, beautiful  diamond  of  diamonds!  But  I  will 
find  him,"  he  shrieked.  "For  centuries  I  have 
been  upon  his  path. 

"I  will  have  him,  though.  I  will  come  up 
with  him.  He  thought  I  never  would  be  able 
to  find  him.  He  felt  sure  the  old  curiosity 
dealer  would  not  venture  away  from  his  shop. 
But  he  forgot  one  thing.  I  have  kept  it  all 
these  years,  and  through  it,  I  will  find  him 
yet!" 

Abstractedly  he  thrust  his  hand  into  an  inner 
pocket  and  fished  out  a  bit  of  cardboard.  Ex- 
citedly he  waved  it  in  front  of  the  detective's 
eyes.  After  a  few  flourishes,  Martin  laid  in 
Britz's  hand  a  man's  visiting  card,  face  down. 

Studiously  avoiding  any  appearance  of  haste, 
Britz  turned  it  up  and  read  the  single  line 
et.graved  upon  it.  Without  the  tremor  of  a 
muscle,  and  with  only  one  swift  significant  look, 
be  read  the  line  aloud,  "Mr.  Bruxton  Sands." 

CHAPTER  XVI 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Mott  was  taking 
a  last  survey  of  the  depositions  in  the  case, 
mentally  picturing  the  curtain  of  guilt  he  would 
weave  before  the  jury. 

The  evidence  massed  in  Mott's  mind  seemed 
to  bulge  with  the  weight  of  Elinor's  guilt.  And 
yet,  the  prosecutor  felt  there  was  something 
strangely  lacking  in  the  structure.  Mott  knew 
that  the  same  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
jurors  would  inevitably  result  in  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  The  benefit  of  any  reasonable  douBt 
as  to  her  guilt  must  go  to  her.  But  this  trial 
would  fill  thousands  of  newspaper  columns.  It 
meant  much  to  a  struggling  assistant  to  obtain 
a  conviction  in  so  famous  a  case. 

The  entrance  of  Britz  brought  the  prosecutor 
out  of  his  absorption. 

"I'm  glad  to  find  you  in.  Haven't  got  the 
case  quite  clear  in  your  mind?"  he  questioned. 

"I've  got  the  evidence  down  pat,"  Mott 
responded.  "It  seems  complete;  and  yet,  some- 
how, I  feel  that  it  is  not  entirely  convincing. 
The  case  is  on  the  calendar  for  next  Monday." 

"I  want  to  get  you  to  adjourn  the  trial  a 
month.  Conclusive  evidence  of  Miss  Holcomb's 
innocence,"  solemnly  announced  Britz.  Mott 
eyed  him  incredulously. 

"You  really  don't  believe  her  innocent?"  he 
asked.  "Is  that  just  a  guess  ,or  is  it  based  on 
evidence?" 

"It  is  the  inference  I  draw  from  the  facts 
that  I  have  discovered." 

"I  haven't  got  them  in  shape  to  offer  yet," 
Britz  returned.  "But  the  case  is  shaping  itself 
rapidly  and  within  a  month  I'll  have  the  real 
thief  under  arrest." 

"Who  do  you  think  did  the  trick-"  suddenly 
questioned  Mott. 

"Sands,  Griswold,  or  the  Indian  servant," 
came  from  the  detective's  hesitant  lips. 

"Is  that  as  far  as  you've  arrived?"  he  burst 
fcrth  vehemently.  "Three  suspects,  and  you've 
no  idea  which  one  you  want!" 

"The  circle  is  narrowing  very  quickly,"  Britz 
observed.  "In  the  next  few  days  I'll  know 
who  committed  the  robbery,  how  it  was  com- 
mitted, and  where  the  jewels  were  taken.  But 
1  have  got  to  have  the  necessary  time." 

^  AH  right,"  agreed  the  prosecutor. 
Thank  you,"  murmured  the  detective.  "You'll 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  move  pretty  soon." 
•  -w.  ''""'t  want  to  send  an  innocent  woman  to 
jail,  drawled  Mott.  "That  telltale  diamond  in 
her  room  is  more  eloquent  than  all  the  theories 
you  can  propound." 

The  detective  was  reaching  for  his  hat  when 

."hi       and  Carson  burst  into  the  room. 
Weve  got  the  motive  for  the  crime,"  the 
'Wo  men  shouted  in  one  breath. 

"That  man  Fitch  is  mixed  up  in  the  case  just 
?-ci.    ^'*^^y*  thought,"  Donnelly  informed  him. 

bhe  stole  those  diamonds  for  his  sake.  It's 
another  case  of  the  girl  turning  thief  to  help 
tier  lover.  Weve  run  the  whole  thing  down 
and  we  have  it  here  in  black  and  white."  His 
lingers  clasped  three  or  four  letters.  "They 
conhrm  our  suspicion  that  Fitch  is  the  man 
nigher  up.  " 

Slott  gathered  the  contents  of  the  missives  in 
ISltf  J""""  sweeping  glances  as  he  handed 
tnem  to  Britz. 

"These  letters  are  conclusive,"  Mott  pro- 
herfi"nce"^       Miss  Holcomb  was  the  tool  of 

tc  'l  it  wasn't  a  bad  bit  of  detective  work 

to  get  those  letters,"  Donnelly  smiled. 

Bntz  turned  to  them  abruptly 
brusqudy.*^"^   ^""^  letters?"   he  asked 

Donnelly  needed  no  urging. 
,nr,;     J    Dr.  Fitch  shadowed  from  the  day  he 
on  that  he  had  purchased  and  paid  for  a  site 
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No  Better 

Place 
than  this 
to  Build 
a  Home 


That  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harley  Jennings,  a  Minnesota 
man,  ■who  moved  to  North  Dakota  in  1907,  filing  on 
Government  land.  He  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  ever  since. 

"Splendid  future  as  a  stock  and  farming  country," 
says  Mr.  Jennings.  "50  acres  in  crop  this  year 
could  not  look  better" — "A  good  class  of  people 
have  settled  here"  —  "There  are  good  schools  and 
churches" — "I  could  not  ask  for  better  neighbors, 
and  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  better  place  in  the 
world  than  this  to  build  a  home." 

Another  settler,  Mr.  H.  P.  Heath,  v^rho  came  here 
from  Cass  County,  Iowa,  in  1905,  writes  that  his  oats 
this  year  yielded  70  bushels  and  wheat  35  bushels 
an  acre.  He  says,  "I  have  made  good  since  com- 
ing here  and  have  no  desire  to  leave;  my  faith  in 
the  future  of  this  country  is  stronger  than  ever." 

We  have  many  such  enthusiastic  letters  from  men  who  feel 
that  they  have  found  here  a  region  where  conditions  permit 
the  man  with  small  means  to  acquire  a  highly  productive  farm 
which  will  not  only  yield  a  good  living  but  insure  his  future. 
They  are  all  published  in  our  North  and  South  Dakota  book 
which  can  be  secured  free  upon  request  to  the  undersigned. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railway 


GEO.  B.  H\YNES.  General  Paisenger  Ageot 
Chicago 


H.  F.  HUNTER.  General  Agent 

613  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


THE  SWEETEST  MUSIC  YOU  EVER  HEARD 

Anyone  Can  Play  It— You  Can  Get  It  Free 


The  Harmonette  iB 
eometliinK  new 
among  musical  in- 
struments and  t  9 
meeting  with  great 
popular  favor  as  any 
person,  m  an.woman, 
boy  or  girl,  can  play 
on  it  all  their  favor- 
ite hymns,  songs,  etc. 
without  previous  ex- 
perience  or  the 
knowledge  of  musi- 
cal notes.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  see 
how  easily  you  can 
play  it. 


Read  How  To  Get  It  Free 


The  H  armonette  is  a 
very  clever  imitation 
of  a  miniature  harp. 
It  is  a  sweetly  toned 
tremlo  harmonica 
attached  to  a  highly 
polished  resonator 
or  sound  box  of 
mahogany  finish 
■with  silver  pressings. 
It  has  32  holes,  brass 
plates  with  finely 
nickel-plated  covers 
and  turned  in  ends. 
It  really  is  a  beauty. 


The  Publishers  of  Spare  Moments,  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  published  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  have  secured  a  large  supply  of  Harmonettes  and  will  send  one  Free  to  any  person  who 
will  secure  only  six  new  subscribers  to  their  magazine.  Spare  Moments  is  filled  with  inter- 
esting stories  beautifully  illustrated.  Housekeeping  and  Fashion  Departments,  a  Boy  Scout 
Department,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  other  interesting  and  instructive  reading  matter.  The 
subscription  price  is  only  25  cents  a  year.  Now,  if  you  want  to  secure  one  of  these  Harmon- 
ettes, drop  us  a  postal  asking  for  a  Club  Outfit  and  we  will  send  it  by  return  mail.  Address, 
SPARE  MOMENTS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.  86,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


.Deafness 


Write  today  for 

our  16S  page 
FRp  Book  on.^ 

ana  learn  howPerfect  Hearing  Is  now  being  restored  in 
every  condition  of  deafness  or  defective  hearing.  Our 
Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
577Inter-8outhem  Bldg.  LOUISVILLK.  KT. 


i^Silo  Book  FREE 


264  pages.  Over  Forty  lllustratlonc. 

A  vaat  amount  of  useful  information 
for  the  practical  farmer.  Tell8"How  to 
Make  Siiage" — "How  to  Build  Silos"— 
"How  to  Maintain  Soil  Fertility  by 
Silage  System." — The  Use  ofSilagein 
Beef  Production.  Given  free  with  a  new 
or  renewal  yearly  subscription  at  25o. 
AMERICAN  FARMING.  CHICAGO 
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f  MONEY  SAVING  ^ 
Subscription  Offers 

These  clube  are  made  up  with  the  idea  of  furnish- 
ing AMERICAN  FARMING  readers  the  best  class  of 
magaiine  literature  obtainable  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Look  over  these  combinations  and  tee  what 
you  can  save. 

Club  No.  1 
American  Farming.!  yr.  $  .25  /  ca' 
McCaU's  Magazine  .  1  yr.     .50  1 

"  '  ;  You  Save  2Sc 

Club  No.  2 

American  Fanning .  1  yr.  $  J5  )  aii  for 
Woman's  World . .  1  yr.  .35  [  40c 
The  Gentlewoman . .  1  yr.    .20  )  you  save  40o 

Club  No.  3 

American  Farming.!  yr.  $  .25  )     au  for 

Home  Lite  !  yr.    .25  [  40c 

Tlie  Household  1  yr.    .25  )  rou  save  3So 

Club  No.  4 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  J5  )  au  for 
Woman's  World  ..  .1  yr.  .35  V  45c 
Kimball's  Dairy  Fmr.l  vr.   .25  )  you  save  40o 

Club  No.  5 
American  Farming . !  yr.  $  .25  )     ah  for 
Woman's  World.  . .!  yr.     .35  \  60c 
Today's  Magazine  .  I  yr.    iO  ;  you  s^va  soo 

Club  No.  6 

American  Farming . !  yr.  |  .25  )  aii  for 
Successful  Poultry.!  yr.  .50  ^  65c 
McCall's  Magazine  .1  yr.   .50 )  you  save  mc 

Club  No.  7 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25  )  au  tor 

Woman's  World. ..!  yr.    .35  f  yQc 

People's  Pop.  M'thly  1  yr.    .25  f  j,^, 

The  Housewife  !  yr.    JO  ; 

Club  No.  8 
American  Farming.  1  yr.  $  .25  )     All  for 

Boy's  Magazine  !  yr.  1.00  V  75c 

People's  Pop.  M'thly  !  yr.     .25  )  You  Save  75c 

Club  No.  9 

American  Farming.  1  yr.  $  .25)    au  for 

Ladle's  World  1  yr.  1.00  [  $1.15 

The  Housewife  . . . . !  yr.    JO  )  you  Save  soc 

Club  No.  10 

American  Farming.!  yr.  $  .25  1    aii  for 
Modern  Priscilla    !  yr.  1.00  I    %\  JQ 
People's  Pop.  M'thly  1  yr.    .25  f  y J  j,;.  „^ 
Home  Life  !  yr.  .25) 

Club  No.  11 

American  Farming.  1  yr.  %  .25  )     All  for 
Pictorial  Review. .  .1  yr.  1.50  V  $1.65 
The  Housewif*  1  yr.    .50  )  you  Save  60c 

Club  No.  12 

American  Farming. !  yr.  $  .25  )  aii  for 

McCall's  Magazine  !  yr.    -50  I  $1,20 

Today's  Magazine . . !  yr.    .50  1  5^^,  jj^ 

The  Housewife  1  yr.  .50^ 

NOTE.  With  McCall's  Magajine  a  McCall's  pat- 
tern is  furnished  tree.  With  Today's  Magazine  a  May 
Manton  pattern.  Send  your  orders  for  the  patterns 
to  Today's  Magazine,  Canton,  Ohio,  or  McCall's  Mag- 
a«ine,  New  York,  within  30  days  from  receipt  of  your 
first  copy. 

New,  Renewal  or  Extension  Sub- 
scription* Accepted, 

Send  your  order  to 

AMERICAN  FARMING 

537  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

(Club  Dept.) 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

on  which  to  build  a  modern  sanitarium.  Yes, 
sir,  he  put  up  190,000  for  the  ground;  and  the 
buildings  and  furnishings  are  to  cost  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million." 

"Have  you  tried  to  learn  where  he  got  the 
money?"  Britz  demanded. 

Donnelly  smiled  a  blighting  smile. 
"The  individual  stones  of  the  necklace  would 
bring  all  the  money  he  needed  for  the  deal." 

"But  have  you  tried  to  make  sure  that  he 
sold  the  diamonds?"  Britz  persisted. 

"I'll  get  all  that  without  much  trouble,"  was 
the  confident  reply. 

When  the  two  detectives  left  the  room  Mott 
found  it  impossible  to  restrain  his  gratification, 
"I  guess  you'll  admit  you're  on  the  wrong 
lay.  This  is  the  sort  of  ituR  I  want,"  he  de- 
clared, fingering  the  letters.  "You've  been  led 
astray." 

An  attendant  entered  with  a  card. 

"I  know  he's  one  of  your  suspects,"  the  pros- 
ecutor laughed,  "but  I'll  not  inform  him  that, 
in  your  eyes,  he's  one  of  the  possible  thieves." 

The  swinging  door  opened,  and  Griswold  saun- 
tered into  the  room.  _ 

"I  presume  you  can  guess  why  I  called." 

"Mrs.  Missioner  is  on  the  verge  of  nervous 
prostration,"  Griswold  informed.  Do  you  know, 
she  can't  get  herself  to  believe  Elinor  guilty. 
Sands  is  inclined  to  agree  with  her  to  the 
extent  of  offering  to  go  on  Miss  Holcomb's 
bond." 

"Why  doesn't  he  do  so?"  inquired  the  pros- 
ecutor. 

"Because  Mrs.  Missioner  objects,"  Griswold 
replied.  "She  believes  that  the  swiftest  way 
to  clear  Elinor  is  to  permit  her  to  remain  in 
the  Tombs.  I  confess  I  cannot  see  the  force  of 
her  argument." 

Britz's  eyes  traveled  up  and  down  Griswold's 
form,  taking  in  his  drooping  reddish  blond  mus- 
tache, his  pale,  watery  eyes  and  narrow  fore- 
liead.  The  furtive  glances  he  darted  at  the 
detective  did  not  go  unobserved  by  Britz. 

"What's  doing  in  this  case,  anyhow?"  sud- 
denly flashed  Griswold. 

"The  cise  has  been  adjourned  for  a  month," 
Mott  said. 

"This  interminable  delay  is  exceedingly  an- 
noying to  Mrs.  Missioner,"  he  commented. 
"  Slic  is  anxious  to  have  the  whole  thing  over, 
and  I  agree  with  her  that  the  case  ought  tx) 
be  wound  up  at  once." 

"The  intricacies  of  the  case  necessitate  fur- 
ther delay,"  Mott  remarked. 

"Intricacies!"  repeated  Griswold.  "All  the 
circumstances  point  in  one  direction,  and  cir- 
cumstances never  lie." 

"By  the  way,  have  you  discovered  any  ne\ff 
evidence?"  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  unconcern. 

Motl's  hand  went  unconsciously  to  the  letters. 
One  bv  one  he  h.inded  them  to  Griswold. 

"I  see  now  why  further  delay  is  necessary," 
he  said. 

"I  guess  Sands  won't  be  so  anxious  to  go  on 
Miss  Holcomb's  bond  after  he  learns  the  latest 
developments  in  the  case,"  Griswold  remarked. 

"This  man  Sands,"  Cjueried  Mott,  "seems  to 
be  an  accepted  suitor  of  Mrs.  Mission#r?'_' 

A  wave  of  red  mounted  to  Griswold's  fore- 
head. An  angry  twitch  of  the  corners  of  his 
iiiouth  revealed  that  the  prosecutor  had  touched 
a  tender  spot. 

"He  seems  to  divide  his  time  between  pur- 
suing Mrs.  Missioner  and  dropping  his  inher- 
ited millions  in  Wall  Street."  Griswold  replied. 
"I  understand  he's  been  hard  hit  in  the  Street." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  his 
financial  affairs?  asked  the  prosecutor.  The 
(|uestion  threw  Griswold  into  a  deep  study. 

"I  know  he's  been  hard  hit,"  he  drawled. 
"And  I  know  also  that  he's  trying  to  conceal  his 
reduced  circumstances  from  Mrs.  Missioner.  In 
fact,  I  believe  he  needs  money  with  which  to 
carry  his  stocks." 

Britz  stared  vacantly  at  the  ceiling.  Mott 
seemed  interested.  .  . 

"You  don't  think  it  possible  he  also  is  impU- 
cr.ted  in  the  theft?"  he  asked. 

"I  should  regard  such  a  supposition  as  ab- 
surd," Griswold  declared.  "But,"  he  added 
hastily,  "I've  had  r.o  experience  with  criminals.  ' 

With  a  sly  look  at  the  detective  Griswold 
arose  and  left  the  room.  As  the  door  swung 
behind  him  Britz  asked: 

"Mott,  what  do  you  know  about  Griswold ?_ 

"You  don't  mean  you're  going  to  pry  into 
liis  private  affairs?"  puffed  the  prosecutor.  "I 
tell  you,  you're  making  a  horrible  mess  of  this 

'"^  am  not  directing  my  energies  exclusively 
toward  Griswold,"  Britz  informed.  "Was  Gris- 
wold born  in  this  city?" 

"No,  he's  from  somewhere  in  the  South,  the 
prosecutor  replied. 

"IIow  long  has  he  been  m  business  here? 
"''.About  ten  or  fifteen  years,  I  should  say." 

".And  you  have  known  him  intimately  all  that 
time?" 

"Not  intimately.  We  met  occasionally  and 
our  attitude  has  been  that  of  friends." 

"He's  been  engaged  in  various  enterprises. 
Most  of  the  ventures  proved  failures?" 

"At  present  he's  secretary  of  the  Iroquois 
Trust  Company,"  Britz  continued.  "Do  you 
know  what  salary  he  is  receiving?" 

"He  gets  $10,000  a  year,"  the  attorney  in- 
formed him.  . 

"So  I  understood,"  said  Britz.  _  "His  fortune 
would  be  materially  improved  if  he  married 
Mrs.  Missioner." 

"And  you  believe  the  theft  of  her  jewels 
would  help  his  suit?"  the  prosecutor  asked. 

"If  Sands  has  lost  heavily  in  Wall  Street  we 
ought  to  look  into  it.  He  had  equal  opportunity 
with  Griswold  to  steal  the  collarette,"  he  said. 

Mott  smiled.  "By  the  way,"  he  asked,  '  have 
you  obtained  any  trace  as  to  who  manufactured 
the  Maharanee?  ' 
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"I  have  found  the  manufacturer,"  Britz  r 
plied  calmly. 

"What!"  The  prosecutor  bounded  out  of  l 
chair.  "And  you've  withheld  the  informatic 
from  me?" 

"The  manufacturer  of  the  stone  is  useless 
a  witness.    He's  hopelessly  insane." 

"Has  he  thrown  no  light  on  the  case  at  all 

"Yes,  some  light,"  Briu  admitted  reluctant 

"Doesn't  he  recall  who  ordered  the  duj 
cate?"  the  prosecutor  asked. 

"No,"  the  detective  replied.  "He  is  in  i 
last  stage  of  dementia.  But  we  searched  I 
effects  and  found  a  sketch  of  the  Maharan 
drawn  on  the  back  of  a  visiting  card." 

"I  take  back  everything  I  said  about  yo 
having  botched  the  case.  You  certainly  a 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  Britz.  W 
it  a  man  or  a  woman  who  ordered  the  stone 

The  detective  produced  a  long  envelope,  frc 
which  he  took  the  card,  passing  it  to  the  pro: 
cutor.  Mott  looked  at  the  name  with  wideni 
eyes. 

"Sands!"  he  exclaimed.  "So  he  ordered  t 
fake  Maharanee!  By  George,  I  now  see  t 
importance  of  Griswold's  information  with  rega 
to  his  financial  affairs.    I  congratulate  you. 

"Not  altogether,"  interrupted  the  detecti' 
"Have  you  seen  the  afternoon  papers?" 

From  the  pocket  of  his  coat  Britz  drew 
newspaper  and  pointed  to  the  big  headlines. 
"More   Than    "Two    Millions   for  Tuberculo 
Cure" 

"  'The  Committee  for  the  Prevention  a 
Cure  of  Tuberculosis,'  "  the  detective  re: 
'acknowledges  receipt  of  the  following  amoui 
from  the  following  donors.'  "  He  pointed  ha 
way  down  the  column,  and  emphasizing  ea 
syllable,  he  said: 

"  'Bruxton  Sands — $200,000.'  " 

Mott  grasped  its  significance  instantly. 

"He  certainly  didn't  steal  the  necklace 
raise  money  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis." 
"What  do  you  make  of  it?"  he  snapped. 

"It  is  one  of  the  guideposts  to  the  diamo 
theft,"  Britz  pronounced. 

Britz  rose  hastily  and  hastened  out  of  i 
building  to  Headquarters,  and  into  'Mannin 
presence. 

"I've  got  him.  Manning.    He  can't  get  awa; 
"Well,  who's  the  thief?"  the  Chief  inquii 
tersely. 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  draw  the  veil  aside  > 
But  it  will  be  very  shortly." 

"As    mysterious   as   ever,"    the    Chief  cc 
mented.    "Go  ahead  in  your  own  way." 
(To  be  continued) 
•J»More  Fowls  and  Less  Foollng»J» 
GIVE  HIM  A  BATH 

In  regard  to  the  big  argument  started 
David  Clayborn  as  to  whether  the  hired  n: 
ought  to  eat  in  the  dining  room  with  the  fam 
or  in  the  kitchen  with  the  cook  I'll  say  that 
doesn't  give  a  cuss  where  he  eats.  It's  w 
he  has  set  before  him  that  he's  worrying  abo 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  most  hired  men  wo' 
rather  eat  at  a  separate  table  and  be  comf< 
able.  There  he  can  put  on  his  best  table  m 
ners,  which  in  many  cases  are  too  good  for 
boss  family. 

The  hired  man  that  is  made  comfortable 
the  one  that  stays  on  and  labors  faithfu 
He  should  have  good  and  plenty  grub,  a  ni 
clean  room  of  his  own  and  a  place  to  takt 
bath  and  keep  clean.  I  have  worked  out 
Minnesota  and  I  know  what  a  luxury  a  b 
is  in  many  homes.  The  whole  thing  remii 
me  of  a  poem  by  James  J.  Montague,  entit 
"The  Farm  of  Today": 

"We've    bathed    the    bossie's    tootsies,  we 

cleaned  the  rooster's  ears; 
We've  trimmed  the  turkey's  wattles  with  a: 

septic  shears. 
With  talcum  all  the  guinea  hens  are  beauti 

and  bright. 

And  Dobbin's  wreath  of  gleaming  teeth  we 

burnished  snowy  white. 
With  pungent  sachet  powder  we've  glorified 

dog. 

And  when  we  have  the  leisure  we'll  manic 

the  hog! 

We've  done  all  in  our  power  to  have  a  o 
de  luxe. 

We've  dipped  the  sheep  in  eau  de  rose;  w« 

sterilized  the  ducks. 
The   little   chicks   are   daily   fed  on  sanita 

worms; 

The  calves  and  colts  are  always  boiled  to  k 

them  from  germs. 
And  thoroughly  to  carry  out  our  prophylai 

plan. 

Next  week   we  think  we  shall  begin  to  w 
the  hired  man."  —A  GoPHEt 

♦J«More  Fowls  and  Less  FoollngoJ* 

VEST  POCKET  LAWTEB 

Could  vou  answer  this  question:  "If 
farmer  eiidorses  a  check  and  the  bank  aft 
ward  certifies  that  check.  Is  the  farmer 
leased  from  further  liability?"  There  are- 
numerable  questions  just  like  this  that  Hi 
a  bearing  on  your  everyday  life  that  : 
should  be  informed  upon.  In  "The  \ 
Pocket  Lawver"  the  law  on  all  worKai 
matters  Is  set  forth  in  plain  English  witli 
the  technical  frills  that  so  mystify  the  l; 
man.  It  explains  contracts,  notes,  chec 
farm  mortgages,  torts,  wills,  evidence.  la; 
lord  and  tenant  propositions,  partnersn 
judgments,  attachments,  bankruptcy  ana 
entire  domain  of  law.  There  are  also  cor 
of  112  kinds  of  legal  forms,  any  one  of  wn 
a  lawver  would  ask  a  stiff  price  to  draw 
The  "Vest  Pocket  Lawyer"  and  Amerii 
FarmlnK  for  three  years  Is  yours  for  n 
cents.  This  is  good  for  either  new  or  rene' 
subscriptions.  Address  American  FarmI 
Chicago. — Adv. 
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showing  which  way  the  wind  blows 

Our  fondest  hopes  have  been  surpassed 
)y  the  faithfulness  with  which  American 
Farming  is  read  and  by  the  promptness 
ivith  which  its  suggestions,  both  editorial 
ind  advertising,  are  acted  upon.  It  is 
gratifying  and  it  convinces  us  that  we  are 
an  the  right  track  in  rendering  a  real 
service  to  the  farmers  of  America.  By 
f/zy  of  illustration  we  would  cite  a  most 
emarkable  statement  made  by  an  official 
Df  the  United  States  Department  of 
;^abor.  On  another  page  is  an  article  by 
Dr.  Prentis,  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
[Chicago  employment  office,  who  has  done 
;uch  a  helpful  work  in  furnishing  farm- 
;rs  with  reliable  hired  help.  In  it  Dr. 
Prentis  reviews  the  work  for  last  year 
ind  again  extends  the  aid  of  his  office  to 
■eaders  of  American  Farming.  It  will 
)e  remembered  that  last  February  this 
lournal  first  gave  publicity  to  Dr.  Prentis' 
Nork  and  printed  the  first  hired  hand  ap- 
)lication  blank  to  appear  in  any  farm 
)aper.  Now  comes  a  representative  of 
he  Government  Employment  Office  at 
Chicago  and  makes  the  following  state- 
nent : 

"The  readers  of  American  Farming 
;eem  to  be  a  imde-awake  class,  eager  to 
ake  hold  of  anything  that  will  advance 
heir  interests.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
hat  of  the  articles  placed  in  various 
'apers  during  the  year  1915,  the  largest 
csults  were  secured  from  the  article 
tinted  in  the  February  issue  of  your 
aper." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had 
imilar  reports.  It  pleases  us  beyond 
rords,  and  we  wish  here  to  warmly  thank 
very  reader  of  American  Farming  for 
our  splendid  cooperation.  No  sooner  do 
ire  publish  an  article  about  something 
lew  and  good  for  agriculture  than  both 
he  author  and  the  editor  begin  to  get 
etters  asking  about  it.  That  is  exactly 
vhat  we  want.  We  invite  earnest  corre- 
pondence  and  we  stand  ready  to  give  of 
)ur  service  to  the  utmost. 

Both  our  editorial  and  advertising  col- 
imns  are  receiving  careful  attention  of 
hinking  farmers.  Our  own  letters  tell 
IS  about  our  editorial  matter  and  our  ad- 
•ertising  advices  tell  us  that  honest  ad- 
ertisers  are  appreciated.  Frequently 
Vmerican  Farming  has  topped  all  the 
arm  papers  in  advertising  returns.  The 
dvertising  agencies  keep  the  figures  and 
hey  know.  It  all  makes  us  the  more 
letermined  to  press  forward  towards  the 
deal  magazine  for  the  American  farmer. 

This  is  the  sort  of  letters  we  get: 
Cannot  Afford  to  Miss  Anything. 

"Please  renew  my  subscription  at  once.  I 
lo  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  issue." — F.  M.  C, 
^exington,  Ky. 

That's  What  We  Want. 

"American  Farming  is  a  good  paper.  I  can 
jet  you  some  subscriptions." — I.  H.  A.,  Wel- 
lijgton,  Tex. 

Likes  It. 

"We  take  American  Farming  and  like  it 
•ery  much." — Mrs.  J.  D.  Ashley,  Pardeville, 
Jlia. 

Proving;  Her  Faith. 

"I  am  sending  you  money  order  for  $3 
vorth  of  subscriptions  as  a  start.  I  will  do 
ny  best  to  help  American  Farming." — Mabel 
J.  Francis,  Oswald,  Va, 

Delighted! 

"Please  find  enclosed  $2  and  names  of  8 
)eople  who  have  subscribed  to  your  paper.  I 
im  going  to  try  to  get  more." — Lament  Mor- 
,  is,  Troy,  Tex. 

One  Copy  Convinced  Him. 
I  'I  received  my  copy  of  American  Farming 
ind  have  decided  that  it  is  a  mighty  good 
arm  paper.  I  am  now  sending  you  50  cents 
or  a  3-year  subscription. — H.  O.  Horstman, 
» ergennes,  111. 
,  The  Highest  Praise. 

Please  find  enclosed  29  subscriptions  to 
American  Farming." — J.  G.  Johnson,  Waldena, 
,VIinn. 

,  Takes  It  For  Husband. 

I  nave  taken  your  paper  for  the  past  year: 
■^y  husband  reads  it  thoroughly,  and  enjoys 
t  very  much."— Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Darling,  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 

Will  publish  more  next  month  if  we 
lave  the  room.  /  wish  I  could  receive  a 
etter  from  every  reader. 

Glenn  G.  Hayes,  Editor. 


Beautiful  Garden  of  Roses  Free 

WITH  AMERICAN  FARMING 
3  YEARS  FOR  50c. 

WHAT  fiowerismore  uni- 
versally loved  than  the 
Rose?  "A  Garden  of 
Roses"  inspires  thoughts  of 
beauty  so  rare  and  sentiments 
BO  precious  words  lack  the 
power  to  express  or  describe 
them.  Rose  time  is  coming. 
Roses,  glorious  Roses,  armfuls 
of  them,  all  summer  long. 

THESE  GLORIOUS  ROSES  BLOOM  THIS  YEAR 

The  exquisite  varieties  contained  in  this  match- 
less collection  are  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  hardy  ever-blooming  class.  They  will  grow 
luxuriantly,  bloom  profusely  the  first  year  and 
continue  to  bloom  year  after  year;  bearing  great 
loads  of  flowers  of  wonderfully  exquisite  coloring 
and  fragrance. 

Wonderful  Collection  of  Roses 

8  Superb  Varieties —  8  Splendid  Bushes 

1.  Climbing  American  Beauty —  "The  Queen  of  Flow- 
ers"— each  3  to  4  inches  across,  vivid  rosy-crimson  in  color 
with  the  same  delicious  fragrance  of  the  American  Beauty. 
Blooms  entire  season. 

2.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria — Full  double  roses,  color 
delicate  tints  of  creamy  white. 

3.  Rosemary — Great  masses  most  fragrant  roses  of  rich 
silvery  pink. 

4.  Rena  Robbins  —  New  ideal  garden  variety  of  golden- 
yellow  roses. 

5.  Robin  Hood — Unequalled  for  intense  and  dazzling  color; 
double  roses,  a  glorious  rosy-scarlet. 

6.  Maiden's  Blush — Large  double  roses,  which  delicately 
blend  beautiful  rose  tints  shading  into  creamy  white. 

7.  White  Cochet — One  of  the  finest  double  snow-white 
roses  in  cultivation. 

8.  La  France — A  soft  silvery  pink,  exceedingly  sweet,  pos- 
sessing delicious  La  Prance  perfume. 

American  Farming  is  the  brightest,  livest,  most  interesting 
farm  and  home  magazine  published.  Read  with  profit  and 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  family  all  the  year  round. 

Send  50c  for  2  one-year  or  one  3-year  sub- 
scription,new  or  renewal,  and  wewill  ship  the 
entire  collection  of  eight  Rose  Bushes.  Each 
collection  is  carefully  wrapped  in  damp  moss_ accompanied  by 
all  necessary  directions  for  planting  and  caring  for  roses  and 
sent  direct  from  the  Rose  Garden,  all  charges  prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

American  Farming,  10  Rose  Dept.,  Chicago 


FREE 


BIrthdayand  State 

Pillow  Tops!"  r\t.C. 

The  Biggest  Craze  on  Earth 

Each  person  should  have  a  birthday  pillow 
showing  the  respective  month  during  which  they 
were  born.  Each  family  should  have  a  State 
pillow  in  honor  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside. 
These  beautiful  pillow  tops,  which  you  may  have 
free,  are  tinted  in  natural  colors  on  ecru  art  cloth, 
size  17x21  inches.  On  the  birthday  pillow  is 
stamped  the  emblematic  flower  for  the  month 
and  an  appropriate  verse.  On  the  state  pillow  is 
the  name  of  the  state  and  official  state  flower. 
You  may  have  two  pillow  tops,  one  state  and  one 
birthday;  or  two  state  or  two  birthday  (each 
different)  for  only  50  cents  to  pay  for  two  one- 
year  or  one  three-year  subscription  to  American 
Farming.  Subscriptions  may  be  new,  renewal 
or  extension,  your  own  or  friend's. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Larger  Farm  Profits 

RanyourfartQon  abuslnessbasls  wlththe 
help  of  our  Record  Book.  Simplifies  work; 
tells  how  you  stand  :sliow8  where  your  prof' 
itsareand  polntaout  losses  and  leaksthat 
cat  profits.  Bla  FREE  Olleri  Spnt  free 
with  1  year's  eabscriptlon  to  American 
Farming  at25c.  Sendtoday  before  sup- 
ply Is  exhausted. 

American  FarmiiiE,  noi  EiiswgrtliBg..ciiici{!i 


BOYS-RIFLE 

FREE! 

This  is  no  play  gun,  pop  gun  or  air  rifle.  It  fs  a  regular 
target  or  hunting  rifle  that  shoots  22  longor  short  standard 
cartridges.  Just  what  every  boy  wants.  We  have  6000  of 
these  guaranteed  rifles  to  give  away  to  wideawake,  hustling 
bo^B  who  will  do  a  little  easy  work  for  us  among  their 
friends.  We  pay  all  the  express  charges  oo  it  don't  cost 
you  a  pan  ny.  Write  as  at  once  for  our  big  free  offer. 
m  RIFLE  CO..    884frienaBldB..    Kansas  City.  Mo. 


A  Document  Box 
lor  Valuable  Papers 

pVERYONE  needs  a  lock-box  for  valuable  pspers.  Here'e 
iuat  what  you  want.  It  is  a  handsome,  black,  ebony- 
finished  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  11  iocbea  io  length  by  514,  inches  in  widtli  by 
inchea  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  cover  fitted  with 
spring  lock  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thing  for  filing  away 
valuable  papers  and  documeDts;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  OFFER— Send  aa  fifty  cents  for  2  one-year  or  one 
3-year  eubscription,  and  we  will  mail  yoa  a  box  postpaid. 
Send  early.  Supply  limited. 

American  Farmin?,  537  S.  Dearbof nSt. .Chicago 


ROPP'S 

(ALCULATOR 


ROPP»S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  an  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  and  price  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag- 
ons, bios,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  '^'^'^ 

given  free  for  one 

new  or  renewal  yearly  sub- 

acription  at  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
S3?  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago 
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H.  H.  JOHNSON 


American  Farming  Readers : 

Let  Me  Give  You  the 
I  Johnson  "Know-How" 
About  Chicken  Profits 


THIS'may  strike  you  as  an  imusual  ad,  Reader,  but  let  me  state,  first  of 
all  that  I  am  making  an  unusual  offer.  What  I  want  to  give  you  is  not  just  the  usual 
book  about  chickens,  nor  the  usual  incubator  catalog.  It'sa  whole  lot  more.  It's  the  boiled 
down  results  of  25  years 'of  experience;  the  simple  secrets  of  Johnson  successes,  in  short,  the  real  ABC 
of  chicken  raising  for  profits.  I  want  to  give  you  the  same  plans  and  the  same  ideas  that  stanted  our 
650  000  customers  from  coast  to  coast  in  doubling  up  their  incomes  from  poultry:  I  want  to  show  you 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  poultry  profits  pay  all  the  bills  and  more,  so  you  can  save  the  money  you 
make  in  other  lines— make  two  incomes  where  you  made  one  before.     Wnte  and  let  me  tell  you  how. 


Send  Me  Your  Name  Today  and  Get 

This  136 -Page  Johnson  Book 


FREE 


M. M.  Johnson 
Inventor  of 
Old  TruBty 


Maybe  you  have  been  thinking  some  of  enlarging  your  poultry  operations. 
No  matter  what  plan  you  may  have  in  mind,  no  matter  what  kind  or 
style  hatcher  you  may  have  been  thinking  of  getting,  let  me  give  you  the 

underlying  reasons  for  the  big  successes  of  Johnson  Customers  with  Old  Trusty  Incubators.  Let  me 
till  you  how  easily  Old  Trusty  owners  make  big  average  hatches  at  any  time  of  the  year,  even  in  coldest 
weather.  Remember  it's  the  big  average  hatches  that  count  and  make  the  most  profils  in  the  long 
run.    That's  why  you  want 


Old  Trusty  owners  make  big  average  hatches  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
'   "    "  '■      of  Rapsburg. 


Take  for  example,  the 

experience  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Oelke,  of  Tiapsburg.  Md.,  he  states:  "Am  using  the  Old  Trusty  Incubator  now 
for  4  years,  and  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  day  I  received  it.    Am  well  pleased.    Have  hatched  about  2000 
chicks  with  it  and  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  not  lost  thirty  chicks  in  four  years,  thanks  to  Old  Trusty 
Brooder"     Then  there  is  Mrs.  W.  A.  Menefee  of  Alberta,  Ala.,  who  reports  10  hatches  with  90%  average. 
Mrs.  Willis  R.  Allen,  of  Buckingham,  111.,  made  7  hatches  with  95%  average.    W.  T.  Via,  of  Free  Union, 
■Va.,  made  6  hatches  with  97>/2%  average,  all  with  Old  Trustys,  and  there  are  thousands  more  Old  Trusty 
owners  who  could  show  records  as  good. 


Start  Hatches  Early 
for  Big  Profits 

Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any.  Remember  you  can  make 
big  hatches  in  Old  Trusty  in  coldest  weather.  Start 

\now  and  get  your  chicks  into  fry  and  broiler  size 
for  big  prices  on  an  early  market.    Or  have  a  big 
^      flock  of  laying  pullets  before  fall. 


Still  Less  Than  $10 

brings  you  an  Old  Trusty,  freight  prepaid  to  your  railroad  station 
anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (a  trifle  more  to  points  far- 
ther west).  Old  Trusty  is  made  in  various  sizes,  and  sold  on  40  to 
90  days"  trial.  Quick  shipment  from  factory  at  Clay  Center,  Nebr., 
or  warehouses  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  or  Seattle,  Wash. 


M.M. 
Johnson 
Company 
Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


But  no  matter  when  you  want  to  start,  and  no  matter 
what  your  poultry  plans  may  be,  send  today  for  this 

\ 136-page  Johnson  book.     You'll  find  it  interesting 
and  a  profitable  book  to  have,  and  you  are  welcome 
k     to  it  whether  you  become  our  customer  or  not. 
Please  send  me  vour  The  coupon  is  handy,  but  a  postal  is  just  as 

book  and  qu^te'^rices     V  ^^'iMCJOM^^- 
on  Old  Trusty-freight     ^  H.  H.  JOHNSON, 
paid  to  my  station. 


Name  , 


Address  . 


\The  M.M.  Johnson 
\^  Company 

^Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


SmiLess  Than  $10 

— freigbt  paid  east  of 
Rockies— a  trifle  more 
to  points  f  artlier  west 
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GRAPEFRUA'  AND  CDCC 
ORANGE  TREES  rllCC 


TO  AIL  WHO  USE  THE  ATTACHED  COUPON 


^  


YOU  CAN  START  A  GROVE  TODAY 

which  will  increase  in  value  while  you  pay  for  it  in  small  monthly  payments 

Live  a  real  life  in  the  bright,  health-giving  sunshine  of  Florida.  Enjoy  your  work  in  the  open  air  the  year  'round,  in 
America's  most  delightful — most  charming  of  all  states.  A  few  cents  a  day  will  pay  for  your  land — also  trees  any  time  you 
want  them — which  opens  the  way  to  your  independence  and  can  be  made  to  soon  bring  you  a  life  income.  No  better  land  or 
location  for  fruit,  winter  vegetables,  poultry,  livestock.  Natal  hay  and  other  forage  crops  can  be  found  anywhere.  You  can 
invest  in  land  NOW  and  develop  it  any  time  you  wish — or  you  can  start  immediate  improvements  either  personally  or  through 
our  company.  We  furnish  the  land,  the  trees  and  all  labor.  Under  our  plan  you  can  develop  a  producing  grove  and  move 
to  Florida  any  time  you  desire. 

NATAL   HAY  — The 


Wonder  Crop 

Natal  Hay  is  to  Florida  what  Alfalfa  is  to  the  West. 
As  a  livestock  food  Natal  Hay  is  considered  superior 
to  either  Alfalfa  or  Timothy.  Several  cuttings  are 
made  annually  producing  big  crops.  It  has  a  ready  sale 
in  Tampa  at  .$20.00  to  $25.00  per  ton,  which  nets  the 
grower  an  enormous  return  per  acre. 

The  climatic  conditions  and  soil  in  Hillsboro  County 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of 
Natal  Grass  and  many  other  highly  profitable  livestock  foods. 

RIGHT  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  INVEST  IN 
OUR  NEW  LITHIA  TRACT  SUBURBAN  TO 
TAMPA,  the  metropolis  of  South  Florida — Situated  in 
the  recognized  center  of  Florida's  Citrus  Fruit  and 
General  Agricultural  Belt. 

This  is  the  third  great  Hillsboro  County  tract  that 
has  been  opened  to  homeseekers  and  investors  by  our 
old  established,  responsible,  thoroughly  experienced  or- 
ganization. Over  2,500  families  are  now  rejoicing  be- 
cause they  bought  at  opening  prices  in  our  two  former 
tracts.  Every  family  can  tell  you  they  got  a  square  and 
generous  deal. 

Our  New  Lithia  Tract  now  offers  you  the  same 
wonderful  opportunity — and  more,  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  on  all  sides  within  the  past  five  years. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  improve  your  farm,  you  can  in 

point  without  a  stroke  of  work  on  your  part. 


FREE  FRUIT  TREES 

Free — Absolutely  Free — 100  grapefruit  and  orange 
trees  to  each  and  every  purchaser  who  reserves  10  acres 
or  more  NOW.  These  trees  will  be  held  in  our  Nur- 
series until  you  are  ready  to  plant  them.  This  will  give 
you  a  splendid  start  in  developing  a  grove  which  will 
bring  you  an  ever  increasing  income  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  value  of  your  entire  farm. 

The  C.  E.  Thomas  Nurseries  are  growing  the  finest 
varieties  of  grapefruit,  orange,  lime,  fancy  peach,  plum 
and  other  semi-tropical  fruit  trees,  which  we  are  selling 
to  land  owners  throughout  the  south,  as  well  as  our 
land  buyers.  There  are  no  better  trees  grown  than  the 
C.  E.  Thomas  Nurseries  Warranted  Citrus  Fruit  trees. 
Every  tree  fully  guaranteed  to  grow. 

If  you  already  own  land  and  are  in  the  market  for 
high-grade  fruit  trees,  do  not  fail  to  write  for  our  New 
Illustrated  Nursery  Catalog  before  buying  trees  else- 
where. It  is  free  and  gives  much  valuable  information  on  plant- 
ing and  caring  for  trees.  The  coupon  is  for  rmr  land  book  only 
No  use  trying  to  make  yourself  believe  that  savings 
bank  interest  will  ever  make  you  independent,  nor  6% 
loans  make  you  rich.  Your  money  isn't  working  when 
you  tie  it  up  in  such  ways — it's  LOAFING.  Make  your 
money  work  for  YOU;  right  here  in  these  rich  fruit 
lands  is  your  opportunity — here  where  a  few  dollars  put 
to  work  NOW  will  reap  all  the  benefit  of  development 
work  constantly  being  done  by  the  fast  increasing  population 
a  few  years  cash  in  on  it  from  the  investment  stand- 

a  month — and  a 


.     ^ —   Think  of  it — an  investment  of  a  very  few  dollars 
magnihcent  grapefruit  and  orange  grove  is  the  result  almost  before  you  know  it. 

Get  our  big  new  Florida  book,  "The  Call  of  the  Southland"— look  at  the  map— read  the  many  enthusiastic 
testimonial  letters  from  settlers  now  living  on  the  farms  they  bought  from  us.  Four  big  railroads  intersect 
these  suburban  tracts— all  the  comforts  of  modern  life  right  at  hand. 

Think  of  it— a  10-acre  grove  suburban  to  a  city  like  this— a  farm  big  enough  to  keep  you  and  your  family  in 
comfort  all  your  lives,  yet  one  you  can  pay  for  so  easily  that  it  will  really  surprise  you. 

Get  the  facts  now.  The  coupon  brings  them  to  you  without  cost  or  obligation.  Get  this  new  wonderful  opportunity 
clearly  before  you  while  prices  on  this  newly  opened  tract  are  still  low  and  terms  easy.    Today  $1  per  acre  per  month  buys 

MMMHT    the  land  which  can  bring  you  independence  and  a  future.  To- 
I    morrow — who  can  say  ? 

I       Tear  off  the  Coupon  and  mail  it  now  and  we  will  lay  before  you 
by  return  mail  full  and  complete  information,  showing  how  you 
I    can  easily  become  the  owner  of  one  of  these  beautiful  grapefruit 
and  orange  groves  and  why  it  is  sure  to  prove  the  shrewdest,  most 
profitable  investment  you  can  possibly  make. 

North  Tampa  Land  Co.''  ^vLl^e^' 

837  Marquette  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 


North  Tampa  Land  Co.  A  F  3-16 

837  Marquette  Bld«..  Chicago 

Please  send  me  your  large  Illustrated  Book,  "The  Call  of 
u  Southland,     on  choice  Citrus  Fruit  and  Truck  Farms 
suburban  to  Tampa,  Florida,  and  information  on  how  I  can 
have  a  grove  developed  on  the  monthly  payment  plan. 

Name   

Street  No  

City   


.  State 
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THERE  is  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Nature  ]USt 
$60,000,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  readers  ot 
American  Farming  next  fall.  That  means  just  300 
hard,  actual  dollars  to  each  one  of  our  200,000  sub- 
scribers. Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  write  out  a  draft 
for  your  $300,  payable  at  corn  husking  time?  The  draft  IS 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  seed  corn  test. 

Did  you  ever  think,  when  picking  seed  ears  out  of  the 
crib  and  guessing  at  their  vitality  and  power  to  grow,  what 
a  mistake  of  a  single  ear  means?  A  single  poor  ear  means 
800  poor  kernels,  and  800  poor  kernels  mean  800  stunted, 
weak  stalks  or  none  at  all  where  there  should  have  been 
800  tall  thrifty  cornstalks  bearing  big  ears.  Can  you  afford 
to  make  that  mistake?  There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  it — 
test  and  make  sure. 

Now  the  200,000  subscribers  to  American  Farming  are 
average  cornbelt  farmers.  They  average  a  bit  over  40  acres 
of  corn  each  year.  It  takes  about  600  ears  to  plant  40  acres. 
It  has  been  proved  that  by  ordinary  crib  selection  of  seed 
ears  30  per  cent  of  the  seed  corn  is  bad,  no  matter  how  good 
your  eyes  or  sharp  your  jackknife.  When  these  are  planted 
It  means  that  12  acres  of  the  40  which  you  tend  yield  noth- 
ing. By  spending  3  days  of  8  hours  each  you  can  test  your 
600  ears  and  know  that  all  the  seed  corn  you  plant  will  grow. 
We  have  been  careful  to  have  accurately  and  precisely  set 
forth  in  this  issue  Just  how  to  proceed.  If  you  read  this 
issue  of  American  Farming  and  proceed  at  once  this  month 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion  you  will  have  600  more  bushels 
of  corn  to  harvest  next  fall.  At  50  cents  a  bushel  your 
extra  crop,  as  pay  for  3  days'  work  at  testing  this  month, 
will  amount  to  $300.    Will  you  take  it  or  not? 

These  calculations  are  based  on  the  most  reliable  statistics 
for  the  average  American  farm.  There  is  $60,000,000  worth 
of  money  in  it  if  all  of  us  who  subscribe  to  American 
Farming  read  this  issue  and  carry  out  the  single  suggestion 
of  testing  our  seed  corn.  The  only  way  to  prove  this  state- 
ment wrong  is  to  try  it  out.  And  if  you  try  you  yourself 
will  be  $300  better  off  next  fall;  $300  will  buy  a  lot  of  fine 
things  for  your  farm  and  your  home. 
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A 

SUCCESSFUL 
PIANO 


"We  think  more  of  the 
Thiery  Piano  the  longer  we 
have  it.  We  -wotildii't  Bell 
it  for  twice  what  we  paid 
for  it.  The  tuner  says  it  ia 
the  best  piano  he  ever 
tuned.  Everybody  compli- 
ments it.  M.  ilonett,  Thurs- 
ton, Nebraslca."- 

"Am  going  to  town  in  a 
few  days  and  will  send  yoa 
the  money  for  piano.  Don't 
have  to  keep  it  thirty  days 
to  decide.  We  decided  to 
keep  it  inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours  after  we  got  it 
in  the  house.  Tracy  Bar- 
tholomew, Glendive,  Mon- 
tana." 

"You  are  going  to  get 
several  more  orders  as  & 
result  of  our  getting  a 
Thiery  Piano.  It  is  tha 
best  liked  piano  in  our 
community.  Those  who  have 
visited  us  all  guessed  that! 
we  paid  $100.00  more  thaa 
your  price.  Mrs.  Lenft 
Payton,    Lancaster,  Mo. 

''Most  of  the  best  mn- 
eicians  around  here  have 
called  to  play  on  our  piano 
and  have  pronounced  it 
strictly  first  class.  Our 
daughter  is  a  good  musi- 
cian and  she  says  it  is  the 
nicest  piano  to  play  on  she 
ever  saw.  It  is  beautiful. 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Percy,  Paxton, 
Nebraska." 


FOR  AMERICAN 
FARMING 
READERS 


'We  have  given  yottr 
Thiery  Piano  a  thoroujh 
trial  and  are  well  pleastd 
with  it.  It  beats  all  the 
pianos  sold  at  retail  and 
besides  costs  less  money. 
Enclosed  find  check  in  full. 
H.    H.    Yoss,  AuEtinville, 

"We  quickly  de- 
cided to  keep  the 
Thiery  Piano.  Wa 
bave  had  fine  mu- 
eians  try  it  and  all 
Agree  on  its  su- 
perb quality  of 
tone  and  easy  play- 
ing action.  Thank 
you    for  your 

fromptness.    il  r  g. 
na  Strnthers, 
Jamleson,  Oregon.'' 

"The  Piano 

reached  me  on  the 
9th.  It  is  certainly 
a  fine  instrument. 
Consider  the  piano 
already  sold,  because 
■we  don't  need  the  30 
days'  trial.  S.  M. 
Sanders,  Iteeds,  No. 
Dakota,'* 

"Am  Just  Seliglit- 
ed  with  the  Thiery 
Piano.  Every  one 
thinka  it  is  just 
fine.  It  is  the  best 
piano  in  town.  We 
will  send  you  check 
in  a  few  days.  Mrs. 
Wm.  Keller,  Gtjwea, 
Oklahoma." 


Without  Paying  a  Cent 


enjoy  this  guaranteed  quality  Thiery  Piano  in  your  home  for  a  whole  month.  Or  choose  anyone  of  the  sixteen  new  and 
exclusive  styles  of  Thiery  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos  shown  in  the  new  Thiery  Style  Book.  Perhaps  more  than  once  you 
have  wished  you  could  have  a  fine  piano  in  your  home  a  few  weeks  just  to  reahze  what  a  wonderful  source  of  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  it  would  be.  Or  maybe  you  would  just  like  to  have  actual  proof  of  the  amount  of  money  you  could  save  if  you 
just  bought  your  piano  direct.  Now  the  opportunity  is  yours — the  opportunity  to  have  a  beautiful  Thiery  Piano  in  your 
home  a  whole  month  without  the  slightest  promise  or  obligatioo  oo  your  part  to  purchase,  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you 
did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

30  Days  Free  Trial — Freight  Prepaid! 


Tou  may  have  any  Thiery  Piano  you  wish  in  your  home 
on  trial  one  month.  I'll  pay  the  freight.  Ship  back  at  my 
expense.  Don't  keep  it  even  a  week  If  you're  not  glad  you 
sent  for  it.  I'll  pay  the  round  trip  freight,  but  I  don't  feel 
that  I  run  rauch  risk  about  that.  For  If  you  want  real  piano 
quality  at  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  lower  than  the  averas© 
price,  you  won't  let  a  Thiery  Piano  come  back. 


But  I  don't  pay  the  freight  Just  to  save  you  that  expense 
—true,  it's  a  worth-while  saving.  But  I  pay  the  freight  to 
remove  any  objection  you  might  have  to  receiving  a  Thiery 
Piano  In  your  home  on  trial.  I  know  that  "once  there,  it 
stays  there" — that  you  can't  match  the  tone  quality,  con- 
iStructlon  or  beauty  of  design  by  the  purchase  of  any  other 
instrument  In  the  same  price  class. 


And  you  can  open  a  charge  account  with  me  and  spread  out  the  payments 
two  or  three  years  time  if  you  don  V  wish  to  pay  cash  in  full  in  30  or  60  days. 


nrou  can  arrange  for  the  payment  of  any  Thiery  Piano  on 
my  confidential  charge  account  plan.  Stretch  out  the  pay- 
ments over  a  period  of  two  to  three 
years'  time.  Pay  monthly,  once  every 
two  months,  quarterly,  semi-annually 
or  a  number  of  other  ways.  Special 
letter  with  price  list  gives  particulars. 


THIS  NEW  1916  Style 
Book  of  Thiery  Pianos 
is  the  finest  book  of  the  kind 
ever  issued.  Printed  in? 
colors.  Shows  all  Thiery 
Pianos  and.Players  ia  Ma- 
boeany.  Walnut  and  Oak. 


Or  you  can  pay  cash  In  full  in  30,  60  or  90  days'  time.  Or 
you  can  send  cash  In  advance  with  your  order,  as  many  cus- 
tomers do.  But  you  don't  need  to  pay  cash  unless  you  want 
to.  My  charge  account  plan  Is  for  your  convenience.  Hun- 
dreds of  homes  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  You  have  Im- 
mediate possession  of  the  instrument  and  the  whole  family 
are  enjoying  it  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 

are  fully  warranted  against  any  defect  In 
material  or  workmanship.  They  have  gen- 
uine   ivory  keys 


IT+ilERY 
]  PIANOS- 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON; 


J,  B.  THIERY,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wiihouta  particle  of  obligrationon  my  part,  send  to  me  at  once* 
postpaid,  your  New  Style  Boole,  as  checked  below,  free  trial  order 
blanks,  direct  to  me  prices,  etc^  as  advertised  in  Am.  Farming-. 


I  [BOOK 


JPIANO     I  iBQQK 


f Please  check  thel 
book  you  wish.J 


Name 


I 


Address 


Tear  Off-Mail  Toda3/^ 


I — not  imitation. 
I  Copper  Over- 
'etrung  Bass 
Strings,  Empire 
_  -  .     _,  _  Grand  Tops,  Brass 

Pedals,  Hinges  and  Trimmings,  Double  Ve- 
neered Cabinets  in  Mahogany,  Burl  Walnut  and 
Oak,  Blue  Steel  and  Nickeled  Tuning  Pins, 
Brass  Flange  Actions,  Best  Wool  Felt  Ham- 
mers, Full  Length  Music  Desks,  Finest  Hard- 
wood Backs  in  natural  finish.  Duet  Bench,  lace 
or  velour  scarf  and  complete  music  book  In- 
cluded without  extra  charge. 

If  Tou  Want  a  Beautiful  Organ — 

just  remember  that  Thiery  Organs  are  the 
real  "Music-Makers"  of  all  organs.  50,000 
sold  in  the  past  ten  years.  Tou  can  get  one 
for  as  little  as  $2.50  per  month.  Sent  on 
thirty  days'  trial  and  test.  Any  time  within 
five  years  you  can  turn  it  back  as  part  pay- 
ment on  a  Thiery  Piano.  The  Thiery  Organ 
Style  Book  solves  the  organ  buying  problem,  too. 

JD    TIITCD  V  ^««'«>><>  i-  B-  THIERY  CO. 
•  O*  iniCilil  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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The  Critical  Seed  Corn  Situation 

I  By  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden 

i  Agricultaral  Extension  Director 

I  There  will  be  a  short  corn  crop  this  year  and  millions  of  dollars  will  be  lost  to 

1  the  corn  belt  farmers  of  America,  if  great  care  is  not  taken  in  selecting  and  testing  the 

1  best  matured  corn  for  this  season's  planting.    No  matter  whether  you  are  going  to 

I  use  seed  from  your  1914  crop  or  not — test  it  just  the  same.    It  may  have  become  dam- 

I  aged  by  the  frost  during  the  cold  freezes  of  last  year. 


iinniirinmiiiuuiPniiuniiiitiiiniiniiiiiiuiiiiiiiUHiiiiiiuiiiniummuiBiiMiiiiWMiiiiMumiiwwiniiromniimui^^ 


A COLD,  wet  season  retarded  the 
growth  of  corn.  The  last  crop  in 
many  parts  of  the  cornbelt  was 
immature,  containing  an  excessive 
amount  of  water.  It  is  unfit  for  seed. 
Scarcity  of  seed  corn  is  the  most  seri- 
ous in  many  years. 


Flgr.  1.    RemoTinK  th«  Kernels. 

Every  indication  points  to  very  seri- 
ous trouble  with  seed  corn,  especially 
in  sections  lying  north  of  central  Illi- 
nois, throughout  the  corn  belt,  and  in 
North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan  and  Iowa. 

To  meet  these  unusual  conditions,  a 
great  many  farmers  are  depending  up- 
on the  1914  crop  for  their  seed,  but 
this  is  unsafe.  The  high  price  of  corn 
on  account  of  the  war  has  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  1914  crop,  and  this  .source 
of  supply  is  not  reliable.  We  cannot 
afford  to  run  any  risk. 

From  now  until  March  20  get  busy 
and  select  the  best  ears  from  the  corn 


Fig.  2.    Putting  In  the  Sawdust. 

you  stored  in  the  fall  and  get  ready  to 
put  them  through  the  test. 

The  sawdust  germination  box  is  no 
doubt  the  best  method  for  testing  seed 
corn.  It  costs  nothing  but  a  little  time 
and  labor.  It  furnishes  nearly  natural 
conditions.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
box  be  of  any  particular  size,  although 
about  30  inches  square  and  4  or  5  inches 
deep  will  be  found  convenient.  This 
size  will  test  100  ears  at  a  time. 

The  sawdust  la  light,  clean,  and  easy  to  gret 
and  handle  In  March,  when  the  testing  should 
be  done;  it  is  a  good  nonconductor  of  heat 
and  cold,  so  that  the  temperature  Is  kept 
even  during  germination,  and  it  holds  the 
moisture  so  perfectly  that  there  is  no  danger 
°'  f'Tlng  out.  The  number  of  boxes  required 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  seed  to  be 
tested  and  the  time  limit. 

After  the  germination  boxes  are  made,  in- 
spect carefully  the  ears  you  are  to  test  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  kernel.  Take  2  or  3 
nernels  from  each  e»r,  about  a  third  of  the 


length  of  the  ear  from  the  butt.  Lay  them 
germ-side  up  at  the  tip  of  the  ear  from  which 
they  were  taken.  If  the  kernels  are  small, 
wedge-shaped,  narrow,  shallow,  too  deep,  or 
if  they  show  immaturity,  starchiness,  a  ten- 
dency to  mold,  or  if  the  germs  are  small,  or 
shriveled,  discard  the  ear. 

Remove  6  kernels  from  6  different  places 
on  each  ear  you  have  selected  to  test,  tak- 
ing 2  from  near  the  butt  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  ear,  2  from  near  the  tip,  turning  the 
ear  enough  so  as  not  to  take  2  kernels  out 
of  the  same  row. 

Pill  the  box  about  half  full  of  moist  saw- 
dust, well  pressed  down,  so  as  to  leave  a 
smooth,  even  surface.  (See  Fig.  2.)  The  saw- 
dust should  be  put  in  a  gunnysack  and  set  In 
a  tub  of  warm  water  for  at  least  an  hour  (or 
still  better,  over  night)  so  that  it  will  be 
thoroughly  moistened  before  using.  Rule  off 
a  piece  of  good  quality  white  cloth  (sheeting), 
about  the  size  of  the  box,  into  squares,  check- 
er-board fashion,  2%  inches  each  way.  Num- 
ber the  squares  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Place  the  cloth 
on  the  sawdust  and  tack  it  to  the  box  at  the 
corners  and  edges.    (See  Fig.  3.) 

Use  care  that  the  kernels  do  not  get  mixed 
with  those  from  the  ear  next  to  it.  After  the 
kernels  are  removed,  boards  may  be  laid  over 
the  rows  of  ears  to  keep  them  in  place  until 
the  result  of  the  germination  test  is  known. 
Place  the  6  kernels  from  ear  No.  1  in  square 
No.  1  of  the  germination  box;  from  ear  No.  2 
In  square  No.  2,  and  so  on  with  all  the  ears. 
Lay  a  piece  of  good  cloth  (a  good  quality  of 
sheeting)  on  top  of  the  kernels  and  dampen 
it.    (See  Fig.  4.)    Press  the  cloth  down  gently 


Mgr.  3.    Tacking  Cloth  Over  Sawdust. 


with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  being  careful  not 
to  misplace  the  kernels  in  the  squares. 

Now  place  over  this  cloth  another  cloth  of 
the  same  material,  considerably  larger  than 
the  first  one  (about  6  feet  square),  and  fill  in 
on  top  with  2  or  3  inches  of  moist,  warm 
sawdust.  Pack  it  down  firmly  with  a  brick,  or 
with  the  feet  as  in  Fig.  5.  The  edges  of  the 
cover  should  then  be  folded  over  the  sawdust 
in  the  box  to  prevent  drying  out.  Now  set  the 
box  away  until  the  kernels  sprout.  Keep  in 
an  ordinary  warm  place,  like  the  living  room, 
where  it  will  not  freeze.  The  kernels  will 
germinate  in  about  8  days. 

Remove  the  cover  carefully  to  avoid  mis- 
placing the  kernels  in  the  squares.  Examine 
the  kernels  in  each  square  in  the  germination 
box,  and  discard  all  ears  whose  kernels  in  the 
box  are  dead,  moldy,  or  show  weak  germina- 
tion. 


Figr.  4.    Placingr  a  Cloth  Over  Kernels. 

If  the  kernels  show  weak,  spindling  sprouts, 
or  a  part  of  them  are  very  weak  and  uneven, 
the  ear  should  be  thrown  out  to  make  place 


for  an  ear  whose  kernels  give  strong,  vigorous 
sprouts.  Remember  that  the  kernels  which 
are  slow  to  sprout,  and  are  weak,  will  be 
behind  the  strong  ones  in  the  field. 

How  to  read  the  test:  Ears  Nos.  2,  11,  13 
and  24,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  should  be  discarded. 
Ears  No.  1,  3,  12  and  22  are  strong.  Save 
out  ears  like  these  for  the  best  100  ears,  pro- 
vided they  are  good  in  other  respects.  Ears 
may  have  life  as  in  the  case  of  No.  2,  but 
when  these  kernels  fall  into  the  hills  with 
others,  like  Nos.  12  and  22,  they  are  deprived 
of  food  and  light  and  give  stalks  with  little 


Fig.  6.    Packing  Down  the  Sawdust. 

or  no  grain,  and  they  produce  pollen  to  scat- 
ter over  the  field  to  propagate  their  kind.  Ear 
No.  2  Is  one  of  the  kind  that  fools  us,  when 
we  attempt  to  Judge  by  the  eye  and  the  Jack- 
knife  method.  Ear  No.  2  was  planted  by  the 
side  of  No.  12,  but  yielded  less  than  half  the 
corn  In  the  fall. 

If  we  buy  the  germination  boxes  and  the 
cloth  and  hire  for  work  done.  It  will  not  cost 
to  exceed  16  cents  per  acre  to  test  every  ear 
for  seed.  But  we  can  very  well  do  this  work 
ourselves. 


Fig.  6.    Reading;  the  Test. 


After  the  seed  has  been  sorted,  tested, 
shelled,  and  graded  for  the  planter,  and  the 
bad  kernels  removed,  it  should  be  placed  in 
half-bushel  sacks  and  hung  up  In  a  dry  place. 
Put  in  sacks,  separate  from  the  rest,  the  seed 
from  the  best  100  ears.  When  planting,  use 
the  seed  from  "the  best  100  ears"  on  one 
side  of  the  field  from  which  to  pick  your 
seed  corn  tor  the  next  year's  planting. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  Important 
work.  If  every  farmer  would  test  every  ear 
of  his  seed  corn  in  the  way  described  above, 
the  yield  would  be  wonderfully  increased.  No 
other  time  will  be  so  profitable  to  the  farmer 
as  that  spent  In  testing  the  vitality  of  his 
seed  and  in  grading  to  Insure  the  planter 
dropping  the  proper  number  of  kernels  In 
each  hill.  It  is  possible  for  everyone  to  do 
this  work.  It  will  cost  nothing  but  the  time. 
Every  farmer  should  realize  the  Importance  of 
testing  every  ear  of  his  seed  corn  before 
heavy  spring  work  berina. 
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My  Own  Acre 


By  David  Glayborn 


"A  Garden  is  a  Lovesome  Thing,  God  Wot?' 


IT  HAS  always  seemed  to  me  that 
it  takes  a  good  bit  of  sense  to  farm 
and  farm  well.  A  man  with  even  a 
thimbleful  of  brains  does  not  brag 
about  his  farming;  he  feels  that  he 
doesn't  know  enough  about  it  and  that 
he  has  a  lot  more  to  learn  than  to  tell. 
But  I  never  saw  a  fool  yet  but  thought 
he  could  garden;  in  fact,  just  men- 
tion onions  or  radishes  or  kohl  rabi  or 
salsify  to  him  and  he  begins  to  swell 
up  like  a  pouter  pigeon  and  sputter 
sage  advise  as  to  how  he  got  them  on 
his  table  two  weeks  before  anyone 
else  in  the  township. 

It's  a  good  sign  and  full  of  hope 
when  every  man,  whether  he  can  do 
anything  else  or  not,  thinks  he  can 
make  a  garden.  We  come  by  it  hon- 
estly enough,  I  guess.  The  first  man 
was  born  in  a  garden  and  I  suppose 
would  have  been  a  gardener  yet  if  he 
had  attended  strictly  to  his  business. 
And  since  we  all  spring  from  Father 
Adam  it  is  no  wonder  that  gardening 
is  our  failing.  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise,  since  a  garden  is  a  huge 
success  even  if  it  is  a  failure!  By  that 
I  mean  that  even  if  it  does  not  grow 
vegetables  it  grows  character.  No  man 
can  work  in  a  garden  and  plan  and 
plant,  and  watch  things  grow  without 
learning  the  value  of  patience,  fore- 
sight, preciseness,  care,  and  hope — hope 
most  of  all.  And  what  is  living  with- 
out the  exultation  of  hoping? — but 
that's  another  story. 

A  farm  isn't  a  real  farm  without  a 
garden.  Its  products  ought  to  make 
the  farmer's  table  the  envy  of  those 
poor  persons  who  have  to  live  where 
what  little  space  there  is  left  is  paved 
over.  It  takes  "garden  sass"  and  a 
lot  of  it  to  keep  a  farmer  in  good 
health  and  fettle,  just  as  it  takes  oats 
and  green  grass  to  make  a  two-year- 
old  colt  act  like  a  skittish  kitten.  If 
most   of  us   would   eat   more  "green 

grass"  stuff  with  our  meals  we'd  feel  In  better 
spirits  with  the  world  a  bigger  share  of  the 
time.  The  good  vegetable  garden  should  sup- 
ply a  variety  of  delicious,  healthful  green  stuff 
for  the  farm  table  throughout  the  year,  with 
the  help  of  a  lovely  lady  and  her  tin  cans 
and  Mason  jars.  Personally,  I  do  not  care 
whether  It  returns  a  big  profit  in  vegetables 
for  market  or  not,  if  it  only  keeps  the  table 
In  fresh  stuff  and  family  healthy  and  laugh- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  most  prolltable  areas  on 
the  farm.  Even  If  my  folks  get  some  of 
their  laughter  from  cracking  what  they  think 
are  funny  jokes  about  my  onions  and  such 
truck,  I  don't  care.  (They  know  they'd  better 
look  to  their  quips  and  no  quarter  given  when 
they  begin  to  cast  remarks  or  offer  suggestions 
for 'my  own  acre.)  And,  of  course,  if  there 
Is  a  surplus  of  vegetables  and  a  good  market 
hard  by,  a  man  would  be  a  spendthrift  to 
let  dollars  rot  In  his  cabbage  patch.  A 
farmer  ought  to  have  a  garden  for  garden 
stuff  first  and  then  for  all  the  profit  In 
greenbacks  he  can  get  out  of  it  after  he  has 
his  own  belly  full  of  greens,  say  I. 

But  about  my  garden:  Of  all  our  farm,  It 
Is  pre-eminently  my  own  acre.  By  that  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  am  a  selfish  czar  of  the 
vegetable  domain,  but  that  I  do  all  the  work 
there  and  accept  all  the  responsibilities  of  It 
myself.  Which  has  its  disadvantages,  too; 
for  when  the  cabbage  is  full  of  holes  or  the 
pickles  turn  up  missing  because  the  vines 
are  all  eaten  up,  who  gets  the  blame?  Is  It 
the  pesky  bugs  that  come  in  for  our  family 
raillery?  No,  the  doggone  bugs  go  Scot  free, 
and  It  Is  the  master  of  the  garden  (that's  I) 
who  catches  the  deil.     Verily,  you'd  think  I 


was  the  culprit  who  bored  into  the  cabbages 
or  devoured  the  cucumber  leaves.  But  let 
them  have  their  little  fun;  well  enough  I 
know  what  they  want:  They  want  to  get 
to  dig  in  my  garden — help  in  it,  as  they  say — 
and  then  good-bye  to  all  my  sacred  individual 
plans.  The  first  thing  they'd  do.  those  boys, 
would  be  to  drive  in  a  horse  and  a  cultiva- 
tor, and  then  what  would  become  of  my 
asparagus  bed  and  my  rhubarb  and  my  peony 
border  and  clump  of  Easter  lilies  and  tioUy- 
hocks  along  the  north  fence? 

(O  yes,  I  have  some  of  those  things  in  my 
vegetable  garden,  just  to  frame  it  and  fill  in 
with  color  and  smiles — red  and  purple  and 
yellow-hearted  smiles  at  me  as  I  take  up  my 
hoe.)  A  horse's  foot  is  a  marvelous  thing. 
I  trow,  but  it  has  no  place  in  a  self-respecting 
man's  garden  once  the  manure  is  hauled  and 
the  breaking  done  in  the  fall.  A  garden  Is  a 
particular  piece  of  business.  It  is  a  thing  of 
straight  rows  and  sharp  corners  and  ought 
to  be  run  on  the  square.  It  may  save  time 
and  labor,  I  know,  to  use  a  horse  hoe,  but  it 
makes  the  rows  too  wide  and  a  horse  doesn't 
care  when  he  sets  his  foot  down  kerplunk 
on  some  sole  and  particularly  favorite  new 
variety  of  squash  or  something.  Besides,  my 
time  isn't  worth  so  much,  and  the  labor  is 
good  for  my  liver,  and  I  Just  can't  abide 
a  big  horse's  big  lioof  tramping  around  in  the 
garden.  Their  hoof  marks  make  clods,  too; 
so  there,  boys,  you  and  your  horses  tend  the 
cornfield;  I'll  hang  on  to  my  own  acre  and 
wheel  hoe  with  the  two-legged  motor  back 
of  it  yet  awhile. 

My  own  acre  doesn't  mean  that  my  garden 
isn't  a  partnership  affair,  either.  I  have  one 
faithful  garden  counsellor,  and  she  has  never 
failed  me  yet  with  sympathy  or  ideas.  There, 
you've  guessed  It — the  Lovely  L,ady.  She  drew 
the  plan  for  my  first  garden  on  this  place, 
and  I  hope  she'll  plan  the  last  one  that 
David  Clayborn  makes.  She  understands  so 
well  and  agrees  so  readily  on  the  right  place 
for  this,  that  and  t'other.  She  takes  such 
delight  when  she  comes  out  to  see  me,  any 
afternoon,  with  the  fresh  lemonade  she  has 
made  with  her  own  hands  and  carries  in  the 
little  brown  Jug.  I  bustle  around  and  show 
off  the  garden  Just  as  if  she  were  some  agri- 
cultural college  professor  I  was  trying  to  Ira- 
press.  She  gaily  claps  her  hands  at  the  new 
row  of  radishes  Just  peeping  thru,  or  com- 
ments sagely  on  my  annual  failure  at  trying 
lo  keep  my  beans  In  the  ground!  or  compli- 
ments me  on  the  straightness  of  the  onion 
rows.  She's  not  like  most  women  in  a  man's 
garden;  she  is  careful  of  my  rows  and  she 
knows  where  to  tread.  Of  course,  she  would 
know,  after  drawing  the  plans  each  year. 
(They're  Just  finished  for  Anno  Domini  1916.) 
When  New  Year's  comes  we  begin  to  talk 
garden.  I  begin  to  send  off  for  the  seed  cata- 
logs and  take  up  some  of  your  seedsmen  on 
their  sample  offers,  and  to  learn  about  the 
latest  varieties  of  things.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  wonderfully  interesting  set  of  books 
written  as  tlie  seed  catalogs?  Then  when 
I've  decided,  we  talk  it  all  over  and  decide 
how  we'll  change  the  garden  from  last  year; 
then  one  fine  day  in  February,  lo  and  behold! 
the  Lovely  Lady  will  hand  me  the  garden- 
plan,  all  drawn  to  scale  and  neatly  lettered, 
but  subject  to  any  change  I  want  to  make. 
And  that's  the  way  to  start  a  garden — get 
your  plan  and  stick  to  it. 

My  garden  is  a  place  fixed.  Some  contend 
that  a  garden  should  be  moved  about  every 
year,  in  order  to  keep  it  fertile  and  to  get 
rid  of  weeds  and  insects  by  the  rotation,  but 
I  doubt  it.  I  wouldn't  like  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  danger  of  weeds  in  this  year's 
garden  from  seed  that  I  let  mature  last  year. 
I  burn  all  the  trash  and  moth  cocoons  and 
bug  shelters  In  the  fall.  And  I  fertilize 
heavily  with  barn  manure  in  the  fall  and 
commercial  fertilizer  in  the  spring — about  a 
15-ton  application  of  well-rotted  manure 
broadcasted  with  the  spreader  and  plowed 
under  with  the  furrows  edged  up,  and  about 
a  ton  of  3-8-10  fertilizer  after  the  first  har- 
rowing In  spring.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to 
deny  myself  the  potash  part  of  it  this  year, 
and  be  content  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  the 
acid  phosphate.  (Why  Is  a  war?  Nobody 
can  answer.)  Then,  in  the  spring,  when  I  get 
anxious  to  get  lettuce,  spinach,  cabbage,  cauli- 
fiower  and  such  on  the  table  before  any  of 
my  neighbors,  I  slip  on  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  of  nitrate  as  a  top  dressing.  It  cer- 
tainly brings  them  on  a-whooping.  Then  in 
the  late  summer  I  inter-crop  with  rye  and 
vetch  as  green  manure,  and  so  knock  the  socks 
off  the  unproductive  soil  argument  in  favor  of 
a  nomadic  garden. 


With  a  permanent  garden  I  can  also  havr 
a  fence  that  I  defy  any  blamed  chicken  oi 
sucking  pig  to  get  thru,  a  pretty  red  garden 
gate  built  under  a  trellis  like  the  door  of  a 
sanctuary,  which  truly  it  is. 

My  garden  lies  on  a  slightly  southern  slope 
and  is  beautifully  drained.  The  soil  Is  a 
black  sandy  loam,  full  of  humus.  It  is  what 
I  call  an  early  soil;  by  the  time  the  tomatoes 
are  ready  to  be  transplanted  again  It  is 
warmer  than  the  cold-frames. 

That  plan  of  ours  provides  for  the  succes- 
sion of  vegetables  not  only  during  the  season 
but  during  the  years.  So  I  get  rotation  within 
my  own  garden  and  one  kind  of  plant  doesn't 
grow  in  one  spot  long  enough  to  "poison"  the 
ground.  This  year,  for  instance,  the  onions 
will  be  where  the  peas  were  last  year,  and 
the  radishes  on  or  near  last  season's  mangoes. 
I  know  also  before  I  set  ray  early  cabbage 
that  after  it  comes  off  carrots  will  be  planted 
in  Its  place,  though  probably  beets  or  cucum- 
bers would  do  as  well.  But  I  wouldn't  want 
to  give  anybody  my  planting  table.  That's 
the  fun  of  gardening — figuring  out  those 
things  for  yourself.  But  be  sure  to  keep  new 
batches  of  things  coming  on  all  the  time.  I 
sow  radishes  every  fortnight  thruout  the  sea 
son  and  so  do  not  have  to  put  up  with  any 
pethy  ones  for  our  own  table.  I  do  the  same 
with  early  peas,  because  we  are  so  fond  of 
them.  Last  year  we  feasted  on  green  peas 
until  October. 

Isn't  it  queer  how  each  year  tells  its  own 
story  in  your  garden?  For  Instance,  last  year 
was  a  good  one  for  cabbage,  but  a  poor  one 
for  tomatoes.  Indeed,  with  all  that  rain,  I  do 
not  believe  we  ever  would  have  had  any  ripe 
tomatoes  If  I  hadn't  thought  of  breaking  off 
some  of  the  branches  and  putting  hay  under 
the  plants.  And  speaking  of  beating  your 
neighbors  again,  did  you  ever  try  planting  a 
few  rows  of  radishes,  lettuce  and  spinach  in 
the  fall  and  leaving  a  row  of  old  onions  in 
the  ground?  As  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  they 
are  up  and  coming. 

I  aim  to  get  all  over  my  garden  once  each 
week.  I  forgot  to  say  that  it  is  laid  out  so 
that  the  rows  can  be  long  and  easily  culti- 
vated with  the  wheel-hoe.  It  lies  along  the 
road,  too!  (There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  make 
every  man  put  his  garden  along  the  road, 
where  every  passerby  could  look  over  the 
fence  and  see  just  "how  does  your  garden 
grow."  Then  there  would  be  fewer  farmers 
who  leave  the  garden  for  their  women  and 
children  to  tend.  Doubtless  they  would  find 
time  to  have  cleaner  and  prettier  gardens. 

It  really  doesn't  take  so  much  time  and 
labor  to  keep  a  garden  ship-shape,  since 
Planet,  Jr.,  or  whoever  It  was.  gave  us  the 
wheel-hoe.  For  $12  one  can  get  the  seeder 
and  all  the  curiously-shaped  hoe  attachments. 
Why,  that  contraption  is  about  the  finest  toy 
for  a  grown-up  man  that  I  know  of.  One 
gets  anxious  to  use  all  the  little  Implements 
and  he  hopefully  plans  for  a  chance  to  let 
them  make  their  marks  in  the  world.  The 
drill  sows  the  seed  more  evenly  and  quickly 
than  I  ever  could  do  it  by  hand,  and  also 
firms  the  soil  around  the  seed.  A  good  garden 
needs  a  wheel-drill  and  all  the  hoe  attach- 
ments, a  goose-neck  hoe,  an  "eye"  hoe,  a 
dibber,  a  trowel,  a  rake,  a  file — a  few  simple 
tools  and  something  with  which  to  keep  them 
sharp.  Any  good  tool  except  a  scythe!  A  gar- 
den is  no  place  for  a  scythe. 

Of  course,  one  ought  to  keep  the  crops 
requiring  similar  space  and  treatment  together 
as  much  as  possible,  and  I  think  it  is  better 
to  run  the  rows  north  and  south  than  east 
and  west.  Most  of  my  rows  are  18  Inches 
apart,  and  the  hilled  things  vary  according 
to  the  plant. 

What  varieties  are  best?  Dashed  If  I  know. 
Of  course,  I  have  a  few  standard  favorites, 
like  Wardwell  wax  beans,  Jersey  Wakefield 
cabbage.  Ox  Heart  carrots.  Early  Snowball 
cauliflower,  Earliana  tomatoes,  Purple  Top 
Milan  turnips.  Evergreen  White  Spine  cucum- 
ber. May  King  lettuce.  Hollow  Crown  paisnip, 
Red  Cherry  peppers,  Early  Scarlet  Globe  rad- 
ish, and  the  like,  but  I  never  tell  anyone 
what  they  are  and  I  am  not  very  loyal  to 
them  myself.  That  Is  why  1  lay  such  store  by 
the  catalogs.  I  seldom  save  seed.  The  seeds- 
men can  do  it  cheaper  and  better.  That  is 
their  business.  Besides,  the  man  who  has 
never  planted  a  seed  and  tended  it  and 
watched  it  grow  and  blossom  and  filled  his 
simple  heart  full  of  expectant  wonder  as  to 
what  it  would  bring  forth,  has  missed  one 
of  the  real  and  subtle  joys  of  life.  I  like 
to  see  how  near  I  can  get  the  things  to  look 
like  the  colored  pictures  in  the  catalogs.  Of 
course,  I  often  get  left  for  my  pains,  but  at 
least  I've  settled  the  question.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  be  more  constant  and  more  consist- 
ent. But  then  you  know  my  garden  is  my  own 
acre,  and  doing  all  the  work  myself,  I  do  as  I 
please. 
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Improving  the  Seed 
on  Your  Own 
Farm 

By  Prof.  Henry  G.  Bell,  Agronomist  for  the 
Soil  Improvement  Committee. 


WHAT  does  it  profit  a  farmer  if 
he  follows  all  good  practices  of 
soil  tillage  and  fertility  man- 
gement,  if  he  plant  dead  seed,  seed  of 
)w  vitality,  or  seed  not  adapted  to  his  lo- 
ality?  Poor  seed  cannot  produce  big  crops 
f  superior  quality.  Every  year,  there  is  far 
DO  much  poor  seed  planted.  Some  of  it 
oes  not  grow — cannot  grow.  Vitality  in  seed 
i  the  first  essential  to  its  growth;  the  next 
5  the  vigor  with  which  the  seed  grows.  No 
mount  of  strenuous  work  or  expense  can 
reduce  a  crop  of  superior  quality  from  in- 
erior  seed.  All  the  money  invested  in  farm 
inds  and  equipment,  all  the  labor,  and  the 
are  of  the  crop  from  the  time  it  is  planted 
ntil  it  Is  fed  or  sold,  are  limited  in  returns 
y  the  quality  of  the  seed  planted.     If  only 

0  per  cent  of  the  growing  crop  matures,  it 
leans  that  40  acres  out  of  every  100  are 
nprofltable.  Increased  yields  from  every  acre 
re  imperative  and  better  quality  is  demanded 
r  the  farmer  is  to  pay  interest  on  his  in- 
estment  and  to  make  for  himself  fair  wages 
nd  profits. 

The  use  of  seed  of  low  vitality  or  poorly 
dapted  varieties  can  hardly  be  attributed 
D  short-sightedness.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
he  place  and  importance  of  good  seed  in 
arming  has  not  been  fully  recognized  or 
ppreciated?  Had  the  value  of  superior  seed 
een  fuUv  appreciated  10  years  ago,  the  prac- 
Ice  of  testing  all  seed  before  planting  would 
e  universal  rather  than  exceptional  at  the 
resent  time. 

Census  reports  reveal  startling  facts,  con- 
erning  the  variations  in  yields  of  standard 
irm  crops  In  the  different  states.  State  yields 
f  wheat,  for  Instance,  vary  all  the  way  from 
.2  to  27.8  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  yields  vary 
rom  11.8  to  48.6  bushels  per  acre  and  potatoes 
rom  83  to  210.3  bushels  per  acre.  The  use  of 
etter  seed,  seed  that  has  greater  vitality  and 

1  better  adapted  to  climatic  and  soil  condi- 
ions,  will  go  far  toward  correcting  such 
ariatlons  and  raising  the  national  yield  to  the 
igher  average  found  in  some  states. 

The  time  when  corn  was  only  corn  or  a 
airy  cow  was  just  a  dairy  cow  is  past  in 
merica.  The  dairy  herd  must  be  of  a  definite 
reed,  and  the  individuals  must  show  their 
bility  to  produce  a  profitable  amount  of  milk 
r  butterfat.  Corresponding  requirements  in 
!ed  are  equally  necessary  if  the  quality  of 
le  standard  farm  crops  is  to  be  improved, 
he  importance  of  the  quality  of  the  seed 
lanted  is  far  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  The 
irmer  must  know  the  variety  and  its  char- 
cteristics  in  order  to  determine  its  adaptation 
)  his  particular  climatic  conditions.  He  must 
Iso  know  what  per  cent  of  good,  vital  seed 

planted. 

The  suitability  of  a  variety  depends  upon 
s  power  to  yield,  the  length  of  season  re- 
ulred  to  produce  large,  well-matured  crops 
ad  its  intrinsic  characteristics,  such  as  hard- 
ess  of  wheat,  flintiness  of  corn,  thinness  of 
nil  in  oats  and  regularity  and  high  cooking 
iiallty  of  potatoes.  The  adaptability  of  a 
arlety  Is  definitely  limited  by  the  differing 
imates  of  the  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
■y.  One  ought  to  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
ngth  of  the  growing  season  in  his  particu- 
ir  locality  and  choose  his  varieties  to  suit 
le  frost-free  season.  The  same  varieties  of 
)rn  and  potatoes  cannot  do  equally  well  in 
mtral  Illinois  and  central  Wisconsin.  The 
■ng-eared  type  of  corn  that  will  mature 
aar  central  Indiana  must  be  replaced  by  a 
lorter-eared  variety  in  the  northern  half  of 
)wa.   

A  suitable  variety  "la  one  which  yields 
2avlly  and  reaches  maturity  within  the  grow- 
ig  season  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  grown 
10  at  the  same  time  produces  yields  of 
iperior  quality.  Corn  should  mature  solid 
"■s  of  high  quality  before  frost.  Kernels 
°^  desirable  wedge  shape,  pro- 
sing for  the  filling  of  the  spaces  between 
le  rows  of  kernels  at  the  cob  and  for  a 
mimum  amount  of  waste  space  between 
kernel  rows  at  the  surface.  For  feeding, 
>rn  should  be  flinty.  Flinty  corn  as  a  rule 
mtalns  a  larger  percentage  of  protein  or 
;sn-producIng  material  than  starchy  corn. 

variety  of  farm  crops  differ  materially  in 
1^  .  PO'^e'"  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease. 

1111  °"^^ses  often  cause  losses  amounting  to 

Hllons  of  dollars.  It  has  been  proved  that 
111  °'  ^^^'^  °'  disease  resistant  varieties 
."'often  greatly  reduce  such  losses.  One 
_  tne  most  troublesome  diseases  of  the  oat 

op  la  rust,  which  attacks  the  crop  at  filling 
I.,!:,!!*^''^^'^"''  where  damp,  warm  weather 
^evalls.  Losses  from  this  destructive  disease 
hi,.!,  I,  Ki-eatly  reduced  by  using  varieties 
(ilch  have  been  developed,  which  to  a  large 

loii  attacks  of  this  disease.  Su?h 

variety  as  Texas  Rustproof  and  Burt  oats 
»V6   been    found    to    be    particularly  well 


adapted  for  this  purpose.  These  varieties, 
however,  should  not  be  used  where  cooler 
climatic  conditions  make  the  production  of 
later  varieties  of  oats  possible,  since  the  later 
varieties  as  a  rule  yield  heavier  than  the 
earlier  varieties.  Investigators  are  constantly 
at  work  developing  disease  resistant  strains 
of  oats,  potatoes  and  other  farm  crops.  To  a 
large  extent,  this  power  to  resist  disease  de- 
pends on  the  vigor  with  which  a  crop  grows. 
A  well-fed,  fast-growing  plant  always  resists 
insects  and  diseases  better  than  poor,  sickly 
crops  grown  on  impoverished  soil. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  farmers  living  In 
sections  where  tlie  growing  season  exceeds  200 
days  to  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  profitable 
yield  of  oats,  because  of  diseases  which  spread 
with  great  rapidity  in  warm  and  humid  cli- 
mates. They,  to  a  large  extent,  overcome 
these  undesirable  features,  and  produce  oats 
of  good  quality  by  selecting  varieties  that  ma- 
ture early  and  supplying  the  plant  with  plant- 
food  high  in  phosphoric  acid,  which  leads  to 
early  filling  and  early  maturity.  By  hasten- 
ing the  crop  to  early  maturity.  It  is  enabled 
to  escape  the  ravages  of  rust,  smut  and  other 
diseases,  which  thrive  in  hot  and  humid 
weather. 

There  are  certain  stages  during  the  growth 
of  crops  which  may  be  called  critical  periods. 
Adverse  conditions  at  such  times  seriously 
injure  the  plants,  cut  down  yields  and  Impair 
the  quality  of  the  product.  For  the  small 
grains,  the  time  from  a  few  days  before  the 
flowers  open  until  the  kernels  are  fully  filled 
and  begin  to  solidify  Is  a  very  important  stage 
in  their  growth.  Small  grains  are  self-pol- 
linating, and  when  the  tiny  splkelets  open,  it 
is  an  indication  that  Nature  has  started  the 
great  work  of  reproduction  of  the  grain.  The 
tiny  grain  kernels  which  have  just  been 
started  at  this  period  require  careful  nourish- 
ing with  proper  food,  if  they  are  to  mature 
into  first-class  grain.  A  shortage  of  plant- 
food  constituents  at  this  time  works  great 
Injury  to  the  developing  grain  crop.  It  the 
plants  are  weak,  their  weaknesses  will  di- 
rectly Influence  the  crop  which  they  are  pro- 
ducing. When  the  mother-plant  Is  able  to 
readily  lay  hold  of  well-balanced  pantfood  in 
abundance,  the  tiny  grains  are  nourished  most 
satisfactorily.  When  phosphoric  acid  is  avail- 
able In  sufficient  quantities,  the  plant  growth 
is  not  lengthened  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
filling  of  the  kernels,  as  happens  when  there 
is  a  lack  of  this  element  of  plantfood.  The 
critical  period  for  corn  occurs  at  the  time 
when  the  pollen  begins  to  drop  upon  the  silks. 
Continued  wet  weather  at  this  time  works  an 
injury  to  the  fertilization  of  corn  ears.  An 
abundance  of  suitable  plantfood  to  nourish 
the  infant  corn  plant  shows  its  greatest  value 
at  this  time.  The  critical  period  for  potatoes 
occurs  between  the  time  when  the  tiny  tubers 
first  begin  to  set,  until  they  are  fully  grown. 
Fewer  potatoes  are  started  and  inferior  quality 
results  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  plantfood 
to  nourish  them.  If  a  proper  variety  has 
been  chosen,  and  If  good,  vigorous  seed  has 
been  planted,  after  the  ground  has  been  well 
prepared,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop 
will  depend  upon  the  supply  of  plantfood  and 
the  weather  conditions  which  prevail.  We 
cannot  change  the  weather,  but  the  quality 
of  seed  and  the  nature  and  supply  of  plant- 
food  are  partly  under  control. 

In  our  eagerness  to  obtain  greater  yields 
per  acre,  we  have  sometimes  sent  south  for 
seed  corn  because  It  produced  long  ears  and 
big  yields.  These  long-eared  varieties  of  corn 
are  always  acclimated  to  longer  seasons  than 
prevail  in  the  northern  localities  to  which 
they  are  introduced.  As  a  rule,  long-eared 
varieties  are  generally  heavier  yielders  than 
shorter-eared,  but  a  farmer  living  in  a  region 
where  the  growing  season  is  confined  to  100 
to  110  days  takes  considerable  risk  In  trying 
to  mature  corn  of  a  variety  that  is  accli- 
mated to  a  season  of  150  or  more  days.  He 
can  lessen  the  danger  (within  limits)  to  a 
large  extent  by  balancing  the  plantfood  of 
his  soil,  so  as  to  provide  the  desirable  amount 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  during 
the  time  when  the  grain  Is  forming.  Phos- 
phoric acid  is  especially  needed  during  this 
period. 

The  quality  of  grain  arriving  at  various 
markets  is  little  better  than  10  years  back. 
In  fact,  the  Chicago  market  records  show 
that  there  is  a  larger  per  cent  of  low-grade 
corn  being  offered  now  than  a  decade  ago. 
The  use  of  southern-grown  seed  for  northern 
territories  is  partially  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition. The  unbalancing  of  the  plantfood  In 
the  soil  and  the  lack  of  attention  to  Improving 
the  seed  by  choosing  It  from  fully-maturing 
parentage  of  high  yielding  power  are  other 
Important  reasons. 

Make  liberal  use  of  fanning  and  grading 
machinery  to  remove  broken,  cracked,  light 
and  shriveled  seed.  Selection  of  the  best  In 
grains  for  seed  Is  as  important  as  the  selec- 


tion of  a  sire  in  breeding  livestock.  When- 
ever a  seed  is  broken,  cracked  or  shriveled, 
the  germ  has  been  exposed  to  variable  weather 
conditions.  Moreover,  germs  or  spores  of  dis- 
ease have  weakened  its  vitality  and  the  result 
is  shown  In  the  poor  yields  from  this  nonde- 
script seed.  Screening  is  especially  valuable 
with  oats;  It  removes  bulky  light  seed  which 
is  as  inferior  as  small  grain. 

After  choosing  a  variety  that  will  mature 
before  frost  the  next  step  is  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  kernels  will  grow.  Methods  of ' 
testing  seed  corn  are  well  known,  but  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered  best  tests  will  be 
secured  only  when  the  corn  is  harvested  from 
mature  plants  and  the  seed  ears  stored  in  a 
cool,  comparatively  dry  place.  After  the 
seeds  are  placed  in  the  test  box,  they  should 
germinate  sufficiently  within  5  or  6  days  to 
allow  you  to  distinguish  between  the  seeds 
of  strong  and  weak  vitality.  Corn  crops 
grown  only  from  seed  properly  selected  and 
testing  strong  in  vitality  will  show  a  marked 
improvement  in  uniformity  of  stand,  and  quan- 
tity of  product. 

Choice  of  suitable  varieties  In  potato  grow- 
ing frequently  means  the  difference  between 
good  potatoes  and  poor,  inferior  stock.  In 
sections  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
purity  of  the  variety,  the  finished  product 
contains  all  sizes  of  tubers,  some  ripe,  some 
unripe,  of  variable  shape,  with  deep  and 
shallow  eyes,  and  of  general  inferior  quality. 
Potato  buyers  have  frequently  said  that  if  a 
section  could  produce  a  proper  variety  in  suffl- 
cient  quantity,  so  that  the  product  might  be 
marketed  In  carload  lots  of  absolutely  pure 
varieties,  it  would  mean  an  increase  of  from 
10  to  15  cents  per  bushel  to  the  farmer.  Va- 
rieties of  potatoes  differ  greatly  in  many  char- 
acteristics. Some  require  a  short  season  of 
growth,  others  require  longer  seasons.  There 
is  also  much  difference  in  the  palatabiUty  of 
ripe  and  unripe  potatoes.  The  farmer  will 
find  it  greatly  to  his  profit  to  choose  seed 
adaptable  to  his  section  and  to  keep  the 
stock  pure. 

The  next  step  In  Improving  farm  crops  Is  to 
develop  strong  yielding  strains.  As  a  rule, 
this  work  should  be  started  by  the  state  ex- 
periment station,  on  account  of  the  careful 
detail  work  which  is  necessary  when  making 
the  original  selections.  If  the  farmer  Is  pre- 
pared to  give  sufficient  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject,  he  can  carry  on  selection  among 
his  own  crops  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction. 

Potato  seed  Is  improved  by  "tuber  unit 
selection."  Potatoes  which  conform  In  every 
way  to  the  breed  type  characteristics  are  se- 
lected for  seed  purposes;  each  is  cut  in  4  or  5 
pieces  and  planted  close  together.  The  result- 
ing plants  are  carefully  examined  as  to  dis- 
ease, color  of  flower,  which  indicates  purity 
of  variety,  and  habit  of  growth.  The  hills  are 
dug  separately  and  so  carefully  that  the 
tubers  adhere  to  the  mother  plant.  The 
products  of  the  various  plants  are  counted 
and  compared.  Only  the  seed  of  the  plants 
producing  the  largest  number  of  tubers  of 
desirable  type  are  used  In  growing  succeeding 
crops. 

Among  13  members  of  the  potato  association 
in  Iron  Co.,  Mich.,  who  used  the  tuber  unit 
method  for  2  years  on  4-acre  plots,  9  growers 
had  no  impure  varieties  the  second  year  and 
the  other  4  growers  had  an  average  of  only  3 
plants  that  were  not  of  the  prevailing  type. 
Thirteen  others  of  the  association  who  used 
hill  and  field  selection,  which  practice  con- 
sists of  digging  the  most  promising  looking 
hills  in  the  field  for  several  years,  had  some 
impure  varieties  and  13  out  of  26  had  an 
average  of  115  hills  off  variety,  which  shows 
the  practical  result  of  tuber  unit  selection. 
Such  selection  gives  the  most  accurate  means 
of  increasing  uniformity,  high-yielding  quali- 
ties and  other  desirable  characteristics.  The 
yields  of  various  tuber  units  in  one  of  the 
plots  varied  from  75  bushels  per  acre  to  over 
500  bushels  per  acre.  One  strain  gave  a  yield 
of  360  bushels  per  acre  where  last  year  the 
yield  was  only  250  bushels  from  seed  of  mixed 
stock.  Such  methods,  if  applied  to  the  entire 
potato  growing  areas,  in  America,  would  revo- 
lutionize the  industry. 

A  variety  is  a  distinct  class  of  crop  which 
bears  its  own  peculiar  marks  or  character- 
istics, which  marks  or  characteristics  distin- 
guish It  from  all  other  crops  of  the  same 
kind.  Among  people  we  have  French,  Ger- 
mans, Negroes.  Italians,  Russians,  etc.  The 
name  of  each  class  brings  to  mind  a  distinct 
class  differing  in  certain  outstanding  charac- 
teristics, such  as  color  of  skin,  color  of  hair, 
etc.,  from  all  other  classes  of  individuals.  Kach 
distinct  group  is  called  a  race.  In  wheat  we 
have  Turkey  Red,  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff, 
Abundance,  Prolific,  etc.,  each  class  differ- 
ing from  all  other  classes  in  certain 
essential  features.  Each  group  is  called 
a  variety.  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

This  issue  of  American  Farming  we  devote  to  spring 
planting,  a  topic  of  such  importance  that  we  would  like 

a  paper  five  times  as 

The  Planting  Issue  Yo'nrEZV^r^A^. 

sower  that  goes  forth 
to  sow,  do  only  the  best  we  can.  The  cheering  thing  is 
the  knowledge  that  some  of  the  seed  will  fall  upon  good 
ground  and  grow  and  bring  forth  abundant  fruit.  Doubt- 
less some  will  fall  by  the  wayside  amid  the  rocks,  some 
will  be  choked  out  by  the  brambles  and  some  eaten  by 
the  crows,  but  some  will  grow  where  growing  is  good. 
This  is  merely  to  remind  you  that  we  expect  your  con- 
tinued support  in  filling  all  of  the  pages  of  future  issues 
full  of  seed-thoughts  fit  to  grow  and  worthy  of  bearing 
a  harvest  of  which  to  be  proud. 

The  better  the  seed,  the  better  the  deed. 


Lend  eye  and  mind  to  a  few  words  from  the  history  of 

the  Now: 

"Little  by  little  the  German  fire  relaxed,  then  stopped. 
Before  us  was  a  frightful  spectacle.    Where  there  had 

The  Plows  of  War  and  trenches   nothing  re- 

Pf^arp  Tn«nranre  mained.    They  had 

reace  inSUrdllCC  ^^^^   leveled.    As  for 

barbed  wire  entanglements,  all  had  been  cut  down  or  had 
disappeared  under  the  earth  the  exploding  shells  had 
thrown  on  them.  One  could  believe  himself  on  ground 
freshly  plowed  and  harrowed  and  ready  for  planting." 

"Ground  freshly  plowed  and  harrowed  ready  for  plant- 
ing." And  what  a  planting!  Planting  of  the  br^ve  souls 
of  the  farmers  of  France  and  Germany — a  planting 
watered  with  human  blood  and  fertilized  with  human 
bones.  Picture  the  planting  season  in  warring  Europe 
and  then  turn  to  the  planting  season  in  our  peaceful 
America.    What  are  your  thoughts? 

The  brief,  graphic  account  we  have  quoted  is  from 
a  cablegram  to  "The  Chicago  Tribune."  The  words  are 
those  of  an  officer  stationed  in  an  artillery  position  near 
Fort  de  Douaumont  during  the  battle  of  Verdun.  From 
the  reference,  this  man  must  have  been  a  countryman 
with  a  mind  for  rural  descriptions — seedbed  and  sowing — 
even  as  you  and  L 

Whether  you  are  the  rankest  pacifist  or  the  mildest 
militarist,  Mr.  American  Farmer,  you  can  not,  must  not, 
attempt  to  shirk  thinking  of  these  things.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  be  seasonally  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  "ground 
freshly  plowed  and  harrowed  ready  for  planting" — but 
not  plowed  by  shells  and  harrowed  by  shrapnel  and  ready 
for  the  planting  of  our  sons.  We  must  maintain  our  fair 
American  soil  for  the  plows  of  peace  and  the  seeds  of 
bread.    We  must  have  peace  insurance.    But  how? 

How?  The  question  of  preparedness  or  unprepared- 
ness  has  been  too  much  fraught  with  passion  and  bias 
and  pseudo-patriotism.  It  is  time  to  consider  it  dispas- 
sionately and  in  wisdom  based  on  actual  knowledge  of 
peace  and  war  in  the  world.   Who  will  lead  us  as  a  people 


towards  peace  insurance?  We  are  willing  to  pay  tl 
premium,  but  we  want  to  know  that  the  policy  is  no  met 
"scrap  of  paper." 

Everyone  seems  already  to  have  had  his  say  except  tl 
American  farmer.     He  remains  silent.     Perhaps  he 
thinking,  praying — to  his  Nature  and  his  God.  Perhai 
when  he  does  speak  the  question  of  peace  insurance  i 
America  will  be  settled! 


Get  acquainted  with  your  banker;  you  might  like  him. 


A  man  does  not  have  any  greater  privilege  on  th 
earth  than  to  sow  a  seed  or  plant  a  tree.   The  act  is  at  tl 

same    time    a  prayi 

Sow  Seed;  Plant  Trees  trl^^Tforli^^r 

season    and  warmir 
rains,  and  a  promise  to  watch  over  the  plant,  care  for 
and  protect  it  until  the  harvest.    Such  activities  link 
man  right  close  to  Mother  Nature  and  the  God  th 
fathered  him. 

Plant  something;  sow  something.  Then  care  for 
Try  something  new.  Place  in  rich,  warm  soil  some  sec 
or  plant  that  you  never  tried  before.  That  is  our  su 
gestion  to  every  reader  of  American  Farming  for  th 
season.  Try  something  new  and  at  harvest  time  let  ^ 
hear  from  you. 

If  you  don't  get  a  good  living  oflE  your  farm,  you'd  better  hire  o 


During  the  Wabash  Farmers'  Round-Up  one  of  i. 
most  striking  demonstrations  was  that  many  men  in  tl 
X  r  rj-^        1      r  farming    business  a 

Motor  1  rucks  tor  investing    in  mot( 

Farmprc  trucks  to  do  their  hai 

L  diiXiCid  ing  to  and  from  tow 

Some  farmers  may  not  have  enough  hauling  of  their  ov 
to  keep  a  truck  busy,  but  they  can  make  money  doii 
hauling  for  their  neighbors.  Saving  time  and  money  a 
essentials  to  business  success.  Whether  the  farmer  se 
milk  and  dairy  products,  is  a  fruitgrower,  or  raises  gard 
stuff  or  poultry,  with  a  motor  truck  he  can  travel  farth 
to  better  markets.  Motor  trucks  deliver  his  goods  to  t 
markets  quicker  and  in  better  condition.  The  mot 
truck  maker  will  soon  be  finding  the  American  farm 
his  best  customer. 

Those  free  seeds  from  Washington  make  fine  pea  soup — if  ji 
family  isn't  too  big. 

It  truly  seems  that  the  more  mechanisms  we  get  t 
more  breeding  animals  are  worth.  Here  we  have  W. 
TirL       T     T)!       J  Corse,  White  Hall,  I 

Wnat  Is  blOOa  selling  a  half  inter* 

7>  Percheron  st; 

VV  Orill  r  lion  Carnot  for  $20,0( 

Then  Peter  the  Great,  the  aged  leading  sire  of  standar 
bred  winners,  changes  hands  at  $50,000.  And  Trumai 
Pioneer  Stud  Farm,  Bushnell,  111.,  sell  to  Samuel  Insul 
Hawthorn  Farm,  Lake  Co.,  111.,  the  champion  Shire  sti 
lion  and  17  mares  for  more  money  than  any  draft  her 
deal  ever  involved  before.  Similar  prosperity  reigi 
among  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  If  you  seek  a  reasc 
study  the  markets  and  study  the  men  who  send  the  ai 
mals  hither  from  the  farm  yards.  They  are  laboring  wi 
a  purpose — a  paying  farm  and  a  saved  farm.  The  anims 
market  the  crop  and  save  the  fertility  at  one  and  t 
same  time.  That  is  the  basis  of  prices  for  all  breedii 
stock.  The  high  prices  are  not  fictitious  but  real.  T 
animals  are  worth  it.  We  want  every  subscriber  to  tr 
journal  to  become  interested  in  some  kind  of  pure  br 
livestock. 

Sure,  and  we're  all  green  enough  to  qualify  as  Irish  on  one  ( 
in  the  year — March  17. 

Now  comes  the  bornin'  season.  The  barns  and  pa 
docks  and  pens  of  the  farm  are  filled  with  new  things 
rr>  1       r>  C  4.U^  springtime  is  t 

Take  Care  OI  tne  normal    season  ' 

\7^,,^^>TT__  births  and  buds,  t 

lOUng  UnS  tween    foaling  mar 

calving  cows,   farrowing  sows   and   lambing  ewes  t 
farmer  is  kept  on  the  jump.    Probably  at  no  other  time 
the  year  is  his  presence  so  indispensable  and  his  work 
full  of  returns.    He  must  be  on  the  job  with  a  wise,  cal 
brain  and  a  tender  hand..  ■   •    u  t 

When  the  young  things  begin  to  appear  it  is  the  toi 
handed  farmer  who  profits.  He  has  the  maternity  quJ 
ters  ready  aforetime.  His  animals  are  born  in  clea 
warm,  dry,  quiet  quarters;  he  has  the  minimum  of  unit 
tunate  accidents  and  diseases  in  his  stock;  he  saves  t 
greatest  per  cent  of  the  youngsters  and  he  reaps  a  ri 
reward  for  his  foresightedness.  ,  ,  . 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  breed  and  feed  motn 
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animals  and  then  lose  the  progeny  through  unprepared- 
ness. 

Fix  up  those  maternity  quarters  for  your  animals. 
Then  be  on  the  job  at  younging  time.  Take  care  of  the 
young  'uns,  remembering  that  the  farmer  with  plenty  of 
livestock  on  his  farm  usually  does  not  have  to  ask  twice 
for  a  favor  at  the  bank. 

An  axe  is  a  poor  pruning  tool — except  for  old  hens  too  fussy  and 
too  fat  to  lay  eggs. 

The  farmer  who  lives  in  the  corn-growing  states  is 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  good  corn  silage  is 
o'l  J  the  cheapest  roughage 

1  he  olio  and  he    can    feed    to  his 

the  Horseman  properiy  fed"one  oTthe 

vtry  best.  Some  of  the  most  noted  breeders  in  the  coun- 
try are  feeding  silage  to  fine  horses,  extensively.  They 
regard  it  as  prime  roughage  for  horses  whose  value  runs 
into  four  figures.  Men  like  W.  E.  Prichard,  the  famous 
Percheron  breeder  at  Ottawa,  111.,  or  well-known  Iowa 
Norsemen  like  George  McLeod,  A.  L.  Mason  and  P.  W. 
Moir,  or  thousands  of  others,  would  not  feed  silage  to 
high-priced  stallions  and  mares  and  foals  unless  it  paid 
and  paid  well. 

The  silo  got  a  bad  start  with  horsemen  because  in 
making  the  first  trials  moldy  and  rotten  silage  was  fed. 
The  horses  died.  Cattle  or  sheep  can  handle  spoiled  si- 
lage, but  not  horses.  That  is  the  sole  precaution.  Feed 
horses  only  bright,  clean  silage  and  they  will  keep  in 
superfine  condition,  as  fat  as  butterballs,  sleek  and  full  of 
nettle.  Ask  some  horseman,  who  has  fed  it  intelligently. 
Travel  across  a  state  to  interview  him  if  necessary.  It 
will  be  a  money-making  trip.  You'll  come  back  and  build 
}  silo  to  provide  you  a  cheap  horse  feed  that  will  save 
a  lot  of  high-priced  hay. 

We  had  a  good  title  for  our  recipe  department,  but  we  were 
afraid  to  use  it — "Try  This  on  Your  Husband." 

The  man  who  would  prophesy  a  $12  market  for  lambs 
in  the  near  future  would  not  miss  it  much.    Even  feeder 
TV  T  1  lambs  sold  recently  for 

Sheep  to  Make  You  $io  per  cwt.  to  go  to 

Money  Wisconsin.    The  sheep 

^  man  is  having  his  long- 

deserved  inning  at  a  profitable  market.  The  end  is  not 
yet. 

Already  in  the  trenches  of  Europe  such  enormous 
quantities  of  wool  have  been  used  up  to  clothe  the  bur- 
rowing soldiers,  that  it  will  take  5  years  for  the  production 
of  fiber  on  the  sheep's  back  to  catch  up  again.  And  at 
the  same  time  the  domestic  demand  for  woolens  has  been 
lessened  not  a  whit. 

That  farmer  is  following  sound  advice  who  gets  hold 
of  some  sheep.  Indeed,  there  are  a  few  farms  which 
should  not  maintain  a  band  of  sheep  regularly.  The  coun- 
try has  restocked  on  cattle  and  no  beef  shortage  need  be 
felt,  but  what  the  market  is  to  do  for  mutton  and  wool  is 
a  problem.  ^ 

The  farmer  who  plans  to  keep  a  flock  of  sheep,  come 
early  spring,  will  reap  the  profit  from  a  plain  world-wide 
economic  situation. 

Keep  a  good  flock  while  you're  at  it.  If  you  can  not 
afford  all  purebreds  you  should  at  least  head  your  ewes 
with  a  registered  ram  of  your  favorite  breed. 

Remember,  if  you  keep  your  stable  clean  and  the  manure  pile 
^scattered  over  the  fields  there  will  be  no  flies  to  swat. 

'  In  the  battle  against  hog  cholera  sanitation  is  all- 
important.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  expensive 
^      .      .  Q  kind  of  sanitation  which 

sanitation  to  bave  some    associate  with 

I-Kp  HnrrQ  word,  but  the  com- 

LllC  in.Ugo  mon    horse-sense  va- 

riety founded  on  practical  science.  For  instance,  let  us 
:ite  the  kind  suggested  by  Dr.  Robert  Graham  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Experiment  Station: 

"Hog  cholera  is  a  highly  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
;ase.  It  should  be  handled  and  dealt  with  like  any  other 
contagious  disease.  It  is  carried  from  farm  to  farm  by 
running  water,  by  dogs  and  birds  and  on  the  shoes  of 
man.  Farmers  and  hog  raisers  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
:ontrol  and  eradicate  this  disease  on  their  own  premises 
by  the  observance  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the  care  of 
hogs  and  by  the  adoption  of  simple  sanitary  measures, 
and  by  careful  hog-farm  management.  Cooperate  with 
your  neighbors  and  with  your  experiment  station  in  their 
efforts  to  control  hog  cholera,  by  the  observance  of  the 
simple  sanitary  measures.  Burn  the  carcasses  of  all  dead 
hogs.  Isolate  and  quarantine  all  sick  hogs  and  all  new 
stock  until  they  show  freedom  from  disease.  Separate 
and  watch  any  hog  found  to  be  off  feed.  Clean  and  dis- 
infect your  hog  houses.  Scatter  freshly  slaked  lime  about 
hog  houses  and  hog  lots  once  a  week.  Rake  up  the  dung 
»nd  spent  lime  and  use  it  to  fertilize  your  fields.   Lime  is 


one  of  the  cheapest  disinfectants  and  one  of  the  best  fer- 
tilizers. Provide  clean,  dry  quarters  for  your  hogs.  A 
good  hog  house  does  not  cost  much.  Do  not  pasture 
your  hogs  by  a  running  stream.  Hog  cholera  is  carried 
for  miles  by  running  water.  Feed  properly  balanced 
rations.  Avoid  all  patent  medicines.  These  are  worthless 
as  remedies  for  hog  cholera.  Do  not  visit  farms  on  which 
there  is  hog  cholera,  and  do  not  allow  strangers  in  your 
hog  lots.  Man  is  responsible  for  25  per  cent  of  the  out- 
breaks of  this  disease.  Keep  birds  and  dogs  away.  Do 
away  with  filthy  hog  wallows.  To  provide  pure  stock 
water,  put  a  barrel  of  lime  or  5  pounds  of  copperas  in 
the  pond." 

That  is  sensible  advice.  Let  it  soak  in  and  you'll  see 
the  reason.  Then,  when  you  use  serum  be  sure  it  is  re- 
liable serum  and  your  hogs  are  as  safe  as  mere  man 
knows  how  to  make  them. 


The  farmer  who  can  not  furnish  his  family  with  a  fresh,  home- 
grown living  from  his  own  garden  ought  to  be  canned  himself. 


In  an  address  to  one  of  the  granger  societies  of  Illi- 
nois many  years  ago,  Caleb  Allen  Star,  famous  as  a  sailor 

of    the     sea     and  a 

Mentality  and  Farming  ^oTt'heinouslin  wSJh 

American  farmers  have 
been  guilty  of  is  the  neglect  of  intellectual  culture.  All 
may  do  something  to  redeem  themselves  from  the  conse- 
quences of  that  error.  Even  old  men  may  at  least  learn 
to  do  their  own  thinking,  and  perhaps  some  talking." 

We  are  wondering  just  how  many  of  us  this  indict- 
ment would  catch  today.  But  today  more  than  ever 
before  "all  may  do  something  to  redeem  themselves." 
Many  are  doing  something.  Intellectual  culture  is  fast 
coming  to  the  country,  where  it  properly  belongs.  As 
machines  take  up  the  part  of  drudgery  the  farmer  has 
more  time  and  inclination  to  devote  to  thinking  and  intel- 
lectual culture.  Certain  is  the  coming  of  the  day  when 
the  American  farmer  will  be  the  embodiment  of  intellec- 
tual culture.  Speed  the  wondrous  day  with  all  its  marvels 
of  happiness  accompanied. 

As  soon  as  the  American  farmer  can  be  brought  to  see  the  benefits 
of  keeping  a  flock  of  sheep,  there'll  be  a  lot  of  dead  curs  around. 


Xhe  Foundation  of  Many  a  Comfortable  Home 


It  is  all  right  for  a  hen  to  lay  around  a  good  share  of  the  time, 
but  a  man  has  got  to  keep  scratching  always  if  he  gets  anyone  to 
feed  and  shelter  him. 


Most  of  you  probably  are  not  aware  that  magazine 
publishers  are  governed  by  the  very  strict  United  States 

postal  regulations  as  to 

About  Renewals  ^'irTY^irTo 

your  subscriptions. 
The  regulations  are  very  explicit  regarding  subscriptions 
in  arrears,  that  is,  after  the  term  of  subscription  has 
expired.  A  subscriber  knowing  about  the  postal  regula- 
tions would  never  feel  offended  at  finding  an  expiration 
slip  w4th  the  paper. 

We  want  every  single  one  of  our  readers  to  continue 
as  members  of  the  growing  American  Farming  family. 
If  you  find  an  expiration  slip  it  is  there  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  your  subscription  has  expired  and 
that  we  cannot  send  the  paper  unless  you  renew.  If  you 
receive  a  pink  expiration  slip,  do  not  neglect  to  send  in 
your  renewal.  Do  it  now,  while  you  think  of  it.  You 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  American  Farming,  and 
American  Farming  cannot  afford  to  be  without  you.  But 
this  paper  will  not  be  sent  to  those  in  arrears  with  their 
subscription. 
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Maule's  Commercial 
Yellow  Globe  Onion 

Has  yielded  600  bushels  and  more  an 
acre;  its  size  gives  it  great  market  value, 
its  yield  makes  it  profitable.  See  full 
description  and  prices  on  page  69  of 

Maule's  Seed  Book 

»■  176  pages  about  Maule's 

P  fir  IMlD  Vegetable.  Farm  and 
I  VI  ■  W  ■  W  Flower  Seeds.  Bulbs.  Plants. 
The  best  catalogue  we  have  ever  issm-d;  we 
want  every  planter  to  have  a  copy.  A  p'.>tal 
curd  is  as  good  as  a  letter — write  Fvaa 
fur  it  today.   We  send  this  catalogue  ■  I  Cw 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 
3101  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  Grandmother's  Time 

elorious,  old-fashioned  flower  gar- 
dens were  fronj  Gregory's  popular 
seed  collections.   Since  1^56 

Gregory's  Honest  Seeds 

have  set  the  standard  for  choicest 
seeds  of  the  best  varieties. 

Oar  Goth  Year  in  Business 

To  celebrate  our  60th  Anni- 
versary wo  make  the  follow- 
ing exceptional  offer : 
_  Lari^e  Packets  For  ^Oa 

Aster. finest  mixed  ;Ph1ox 
Drummondi  :  Bachelor 
Button;  Poppy,  mixed  ;  Petunia, 
finest  mixed;  also  garden  blue- 
print with  directions,  postpaid. 
60th  Anniversary  Catalog  FREE. 
A  book  full  of  real  information  about 
honest  seeds  and  hon- 
t  st  prices.    Send  for 
ilcclion  and  catalog. 
H.  Gregory  &  Son 
Elm  St.  .Mat  blebead.Mas*. 


Wonderful  Cherpy-Plum 


This  is  a  oros3  between  the  Sand 
Cherry  and  theMiner  Plum.  Kruit  i3 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter. briRht  red 
and  sweet  and  iulcy.  Unsurpassed 
forcanning.  You  will  like  it.  Heavy 
bearer  and  wonderfully  early.  Will 
do  well  any  where  in  U.S.  We  advise 
our  customers  to  plant  them.  They 
will  bear  heavily  when  other  fruits 
fail.    See  catalog  for  prices. 

R.  Thompson.  De  Soto,  la. .writes: 
"Compass  Chcrry-Pluma  I  bought 
from  you  one  year  ago  last  sprinR 
were  loaded  with  fruit  this  summer" 

Trees  and  Seeds  at  wholesale  prices.  Apple  Trees, 
6  cents.  Small  fruits.  Shrubs.  Garden  Seeds.  Alfalfa, 
Clovers  and  Grass  Seeds.  Seed  and  Nursery  book  free. 

German  Nurseries  and  Seod  House 

41  CourtStreet  -  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Trees  and  Seeds  That  Grow 


25' 


I  Ollmbinp  Am.  IMlIar,  puik;  JonVpr  Mnpk, 
b^m^giK  1  silver  Dink;  Rohln  Houd,red:  KUlsrDcy, 
m.V^lKmt  m  1  jgep  rose;  Aaron  Uardt  yellow;  Kaiser- 
'in  Au^.  Victoria,  white.    Postage  paid. 
I  eafe  arrival  and  satisfactioa  guaraoteed. 

^6  Assorted  Feros  2&e 

6  Chrysanthemumi  26o 

6  Basket  Vine  26o 

6  Fine  GeraDlams  25o 

The  entire  5  collections  (30  plants),  $1.00,  charges  prepaid. 

Our  1915  catalog  full  of  cultural  directions  and  CDCC 
bargaioa.  ''Write  for  it  today—  1  lid« 

SCHIWIDT  A  BOTLEY.  BoK  50 1  Sprlnotletd.  O. 

20  Packets  Seeds-lOc. 

We  want  every  reader  to  test  "HARRIS  SEEDS  THAT 
HUSTLE."  Send  10c.  now— before  you  forget  for  this 
mammoth  collection.  We  send  you  20  separate  packets 
finest  varieties— one  each— of  Beets,  Carrot,  Cabbage, 
Celery,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Cress,  Muskmelon, 
Watermelon,  Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Salsi- 
fy, Spinach,  Tomato,  iMixed  Poppies,  Giant  Cosmos, 
Double  Jap  Calendula  and  Children's  Botanical  Gar- 
den, a  curiosity  collection  of  flower  seeds.  With  this  col- 
lection we  send  rebate  check  for  10c.  and  big  catalog  of 
world's  finest  seeds. 

WtRBIS  BROS.SEgP  CO..  m  Main  St..  Mt.PI»»«a».».K;ich. 

BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 
HuDdreds  of  special  offers  In  Surplus  stock  of 
^seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't  buy 
until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  new  catalog  ana 
bargain  list,  mailed  free  If  you  mention  thi»  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.  Dept.  104  Dee  Moines,  Iowa 


Success  With  the  Farm  Hotbed 

By  Prof.  J.  S.  Gardner,  Department  ol  Horticulture, 

Uni-^ersity  of  Missouri 


NO  farm  garden,  or  any  other  gar- 
den, in  fact,  can  be  said  to  be 
truly  complete  without  a  hotbed. 
Hotbeds  are  used  for  growing  crops 
out  of  season.  Who  does  not  welcome 
radishes  and  lettuce  grown  before  or- 
dinary gardening  can  be  even  thought 
of?  And  such  a  crop  is  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  a  hotbed.  Hotbeds  are 
used,  too,  to  start  plants  which  are 
later  transplanted  into  the  garden,  and 
which  mature  earlier  by  virtue  of  this 
start.  Some  crops,  in  fact,  would  not 
mature  a  crop  worth  growing  but  for 
the  help  a  hotbed  gives. 

This  latter  phase  of  hotbed  work  is 
ihe  one  that  most  appeals  to  the  grower 
of  vegetables,  amateur  or  professional; 
a  hotbed  can  be  made  to  pay  in  this 
way  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  perma- 
nent hotbed  can  and  should  be  used 
the  year  round. 

The  farm  gardener  who  makes  a 
i>ractice  of  growing  early  crops  which, 
to  be  early,  must  be  transplanted,  will 
lind  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  a  hot- 
iied.  H  his  location  with  reference  to 
a  commercial  plant  house  is  far  re- 
moved, or  inaccessible,  he  is  often 
obliged  to  work  with  plants  handi- 
capped at  the  outset.  Such  plants 
rarely  do  well. 

Supposing  even  that  his  source  of 
plants  is  near  at  hand,  it  might  happen 
that,  due  to  the  rush  of  business — and 
the  plant  business  is  one  of  only  a 
few  weeks — confusing  of  orders  might 
happen,  with  the  result  that  late  va- 
rieties are  sent  for  early  ones,  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  grower.  An- 
other likely  error  is  the  confusing  of 
cabbage,  collards  and  cauliflower.  These 
plants  resemble  each  other  closely 
i-nough  in  their  early  growth  to  be 
mistaken  for  each  other.  A  home  hot- 
bed-grown supply  of  plants  will  serve 
to  remove  these  difficulties. 

The  construction  of  a  hotbed  is  not 
a  mysterious  or  difficult  matter.  The 
directions  are  quite  simple,  though  it 
I.';  true  that  quite  expensive  errors  can 
1)0  made.  An  unsuccessful  hotbed  is  a 
highly  unprofitable  venture. 

The  choice  of  the  site  of  the  bed  de- 


serves some  study.  The  hotbed  should 
be  near  the  house  or  farm  building. 
Or  it  should  be  so  placed  that  that 
member  of  the  family  who  does  the 
chores  at  the  barn  will  pass  the  hot- 
bed. Attention  is  required  which, 
though  not  laborious  or  difficult,  must 
nevertheless  be  regular. 

The  hotbed  should  be  so  placed  that 
some  sort  of  water  supply  is  near  at 
hand.  Although  there  may  be  times 
that  the  bed  can  be  left  open,  to  be 
watered  by  rain,  those  times  are  far 
enough  between  to  make  it  a  risky 
metliod  on  which  to  depend. 

The  ground  on  which  the  bed  is  to 
be  set  should  have  a  gentle  slope,  and 
this  to  the  south.  Then,  if  ditching 
is  done  on  the  uphill  side,  drainage 
away  from  the  pit  will  be  bad.  Un- 
less this  precaution  is  taken  there  is 
danger  of  the  pit  filling,  and  of  the 
drowning  out  of  the  manure,  putting 
a  stop  to  the  heating  of  the  bed. 

The  pit  should  be  dug  with  square 
and  vertical  sides,  and  should  run  east 
and  west.  In  heavy  soils,  these  dug 
sides  may  stand  well  enough  without 
lining.  The  depth  of  the  pit  will  vary 
with  the  locality  and  the  latitude.  The 
deeper  it  is  the  more  manure  it  will 
be  possible  to  put  in,  and  the  quantity 
of  manure  will  determine  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bed  and  also  the  time  that 
temperature  can  be  maintained.  The 
depth  ranges  from  12  to  30  inches,  in 
extreme  cases. 

Whether  the  pit  is  lined  or  not,  2  by  4 
posts  are  set  in  each  corner  and  at 
intervals  of  3  feet  in  the  long  sides. 
Those  on  the  north  side  are  of  such 
a  length  that  they  extend  about  12 
inches  above  the  ground  line;  those 
on  the  south  side,  6  inches  less.  Cross- 
pieces  of  2  by  4,  fastened  to  these 
posts,  span  the  frame;  they  support 
the  edges  of  the  sash.  To  the  posts 
the  board  sides  are  firmly  nailed,  and 
the  ends. 

The  sash  comes  usually  in  a  3  by  6- 
foot  size.  It  can  be  secured  from 
seedsmen  or  hardware  men,  or  from  a 
local  planing  mill.  Glass  can  be  bought 
by  the  box  and,  since  glazing  is  not 


Picking  Everbearing;  Strawl>erries  on  tlie  srounds  of  Cliarles  F.  Gardner,  Osajfe. 
Plioto  talien  on  Sept.  6,  1915.  Mr.  Gardner  has  demonstrated  that  the  new  Everbearing  stran- 
berries  are  9.  commercial  success.  His  total  pickings  for  the  season  of  1915  were  -'Aoo.' 
quarts  of  big,  luscious,  red  berries.  He  began  picking  on  newly  set  fields  the  latter  part  01 
July,  after  common  strawberries  were  gone  and  continued  picking  until  the  hitter  part  01 
October.  Berries  were  shipped  to  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  .St.  Paul  and  other  smaller  cities,  ana 
brought  at  wholesale  from  15  to  Zliy.  cents  i>er  quart.  Mr.  Gardner  believes  in  EvcrlM«rWB 
strawberries  and  that  they  vcill  take  the  place  of  the  one-a-year  fruiting  sorts.  I  lants  set 
this  spring  will  bear  a  big  crop  of  fruit  this  summer  and  fall.  On  a  test  bed  a  rod  sHuare 
74%  quarts  of  strawberries  were  picked  the  flrst  suniimer  and  fall.  At  the  average  Pf'fe  01 
20  cents  a  quart  this  would  bring  in  over  $2,000  an  acre  the  first  suninier  and  fall  and  leave 
the  field  in  splendid  condition  to  do  even  better  the  foUowing  year. 
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difficult,  it  can  be  done  to  good  ad- 
vantage at  home. 

The  manure  for  filling  the  pit  should 
be  fresh  unmixed  horse  manure,  pref- 
erably from  grain-fed  animals.  The 
proportion  of  excrement  to  litter  should 
be  about  two  to  one. 

A  week  or  10  days  before  it  is  de- 
sired to  start  the  bed,  the  manure,  as 
it  comes  from  the  stable,  is  stored  un- 
der cover;  at  least,  it  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  elements.  It  is  piled 
in  a  compact  pile  with  vertical  sides 
and  a  level  top,  and  wet  down  thor- 
oughly. It  is  added  to  daily,  and 
forked  over  so  that  the  new  additions 
are  incorporated  into  the  already  heat- 
ing manure  and  enough  water  added  to 
make  the  whole  steam  evenly. 

After  a  week  or  so,  fermentation  will 
have  progressed  far  enough  so  the  ma- 
nure can  be  used.  The  pit  is  filled  in 
layers  of  6  inches  or  so,  each  one 
tramped  down  well.  Enough  manure  is 
put  in  so  that,  when  a  final  layer  of 
good,  rich  soil  of  3  or  4  inches  is  put 
on  it,  the  inside  ground  line  and  the 
outside  will  be  the  same. 
The  sash  is  then  placed. 
For  a  day  or  two  heating  will  be 
very  active,  the  temperature  rising  to 
over  100°  F.  sometimes,  but  about  the 
third  day  the  temperature  will  have 
fallen  so  that  there  is  simply  a  feel- 
ing of  grateful  warmth  on  raising  the 
sash.  The  temperature,  technically, 
will  be  about  70°;  it  will  be  entirely 
safe  to  start  seeds  then. 

The  crops  generally  grown  to  matur- 
ity are  radishes  and  lettuce.  Forcing 
varieties  of  each  can  be  gotten,  and 
in  order  to  start  them  off  with  a  rush 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  soak  the  seed  in 
mild,  lukewarm  water  for  24  hours. 
This  will  gain  2  days,  and  sometimes 
more.  Hotbed  radishes  can  be  had  in 
15  to  20  days  if  proper  selection  of 
variety  is  made. 

But  the  profitable  use  of  a  hotbed  is 
the  raising  of  plants.  Procedure  is  as 
follows:  About  March  1  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  are  started  in  a  freshly- 
made  bed.  The  seed  had  best  be 
soaked,  as  previously  described,  and 
the  ground  watered  quite  well.  When  the 
seedlings  become  large  enough  to 
handle  they  are  transplanted,  either  di- 
rectly into  the  bed  or  preferably  into 
flats  or  shallow  boxes  of  earth,  which 
are  put  back  into  the  bed.  The  sash  is 
replaced.  At  about  this  time,  if  the 
noons  are  quite  sunny,  the  edges  of  the 
sash  away  from  the  wind,  should  be 
raised  a  few  inches;  small  blocks  of 
wood  can  be  used  nicely.  This  will 
take  care  of  ventilation — as  change 
of  air  is  necessary  for  plants — without 
the  danger  of  a  direct  draft.  Daily  the 
time  of  raising  the  sash  can  be  made 
earlier,  and  that  of  lowering  it  later, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  two  weeks  the 
sash  is  off  all  day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  plants  should 
be  watered  enough  to  keep  them  thriv- 
ing; overwatering  will  make  them  puffy 
snd  tender. 

At  this  point  the  flats  containing  the 
plants  can  be  moved  to  a  cold  frame, 
which  is  simply  a  hotbed  without  a 
manure  pit.  The  sash  is  slightly  raised 
for  a  few  nights,  increased  gradual!}', 
so  that  in  two  weeks  there  is  practic- 
ally no  covering  over  the  plants  at  any 
time.  The  plants  will  take  on  a  pur- 
plish or  bluish  color,  showing  that  they 
are  "hardened  off"  and  ready  to  be  put 
into  the  garden.  The  exact  date  will 
be  determined  by  general  practice  in 
the  locality. 

If  lettuce  is  grown  to  head-lettuce 
size  the  plants  are  handled  identically 
with  cabbage. 

Tomatoes  require  a  slightly  different 
treatment.  Since  they  are  frost-tender, 
there  could  be  no  advantage  in  start- 
ing them  as  early  as  cabbage. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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rPlanet  Jr  Horse  Hoe 


— the  greatest  horse  hoe  ever  invented 

Invaluable  for  almost  every  known  crop  grown  in  rows.  You 
can't  afford  to  farm  without  it. 

This  No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  stronger,  better-made 
and  capable  o£  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 
Non-clogging  steel  wheel.  Depth-regulator  and  extra-long 
frame  make  it  run  steady.  Adjustable  for  both  depth  and 
width.  Specially  hardened  cultivating  steels  insure  dura- 
bility and  thorough  cultivation,  which  makes  a  bigger  crop. 
Pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season.  We  make  15  other  styles 
of  one-horse  cultivators— various  prices.   Fully  guaranteed. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co      Box  1208S  Philadelphia 

72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free! 
Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12 
entirely  new  ones,  and  improvements  to  our 
Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows 
Orchard-,  l>et-  and  Pivot-wheel  Riding-Cul 
f  "        Postal  for  it! 


20  PKis.  Northern  Grown  Seeds  (f!^ 


Olds'  96-Page  Catalog 

tells  the  truth  about 
i  best  varieties  Po- 
tatoes,   Field  and 
Garden  Seeds. 
Easiest  catalog 
toorderfrom. 
MAILED 
FREE 


LETTUCE,  ■  Good  all  the  S'.ear. 
CABBAGE,  -  •  Best  early  variety. 
CARROTt  The  general  favorite. 
BEET,  -  -  -  Olds'  best  early. 
ONION,  -  -  Red  Wethersfield. 
PARSNIP,  Smoothest  and  best. 
WATERMELON,  Leading  melon. 
PARSLEY,  -  Fine  for  seasoning. 
MUSKMELON,  ■  ■  Rocky  Ford. 
CUCUMBER,  Olds' White  Spine. 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 


PUMPKIN, Best  forpies. 
RADISH,  Early  A  tender. 
TOMATO,  Olds'  best  early. 
SPINACH,  -  ■  Olds' Long  Season. 
TURNIP,  -  Favorite  table  variety. 
COSMOS,  Olds'  largest  flowering. 
OIANTHUS,  ■  Best  double  pinks. 
MIGNONETTE,  Finest  Strain. 
POPPY,  .  Splendid  double  mixed. 
ZINNIAS,   .  Olds'  Superb  Mixed. 

,  22  Olds  BIdg.,  Madison,  Wis. 


I  he  Chinese 
Woolflower 


Introduced  by  us  last  year 
ha.H  proved  a  great  success 
everywhere  and  a  most  won- 
derful floral  novelty.  It  la  a 
Celosla  of  new  form  and  easy 
growth.  Plants  throw  out 
scores  of  branches  bearing 
balls  of  crimson  wool  nearly 
a  foot  thick.  Alsomany  lat- 
erals with  smaller  heads,  and 
fresh  green  foliage.  Flowers 
form  In  June  but  none  fade 
before  frost,  continuing  to  ex- 
pand and  grow  with  Its  won- 
derful crimson-scarlet  color, 
showy  beyond  belief.  Suc- 
ceeds anywhere. 
Seed  per  pkt.  10  cts.,  3  for 
25  cts.,  together  with  new  TRAILING  PETUNIA  and 
ANNUAL  SWEET  WILLIAM  (flne  novelties)  free. 

OurBiiB  Catalog  of  Flower  and  Yes.  Seeds.  Bulbs.  Plants  and  rare 
new  Fruits  free.  We  are  the  largest  growers  in  the  world  of  Gladi- 
olus, Cannas.  Dahliiia.  Lilies,  Iris,  etc. 

JOHN  LEV/IS  CHti  ns.  Inc..  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


Free 
Catalog 


rncc    OF  LIVE 

SEEDS 

and  Plants  and  Pkt.  Giant 
Pansy  Sent  FREE.  Best 
New  Seeds  sure  to  grow,  at 
low  prices.  Gardeners  ask 
for  Wholesale  List. 
AliNEER  BROS. 
SS.BIk..  Rockford.llk 


SEEDS 


■■■^       ■■   Our  handsome  1916  Seed  Cata> 
Ig  mg  pi         logue.  Fullyillustratedincolors. 
ll^B^B  Reliableseedsatbargainprices.  A 
■  fulllineof gardenandflowerseeds 

Cherry's  Famous  Dependable  Seeds,  fresh 
and  reliable,  are  used  by  success- 
ful gardeners  everywhere.  Send 
yournameand  address  on  a  postal 
fora  copy  of  our  bargain  catalog. 
Chas.  J.  Cherry  &  Co.,  209  Vine  SI..  Roekferd,  II'- 


Free  for  Testing 


 Will  bear  loads  of  bie,  red. 

berries  from  June  to  November.  We 
have  counted  480  berries,  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  plant.  A  postal 
will  brine  theplanta,  also  enough  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  FETERlTA  to 


or  not,  as  you  pie 

and  get  acquainted   

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 

«<BERRIEJ 

Big,  luscious,  beautiful,  right  | 
out  of  your  own  garden!  What  a  I 
treat!  We  have  several  true-to-  I 
name  varieties  adapted  to  your  | 
soil  and  chmate.  Plants  guaran- 
teed and  packed  fresh  for  ship- 
ment. Write  today  for  our  | 
1916  Book  of  Berries— free. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

148  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


g|trawberry  Plants 


9t.90  pertOOO,otc.  Best  Michigan  Stock.  100 

varieties  inctuding  Evarbaarsra,  Blae  Grapes,  Raspberriea  and 

other  small  fruits.   Send  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY,  BOX  13  ALLEGAN.  MICH. 

Strawberry  |7D  IT  IT  introduce  onr  Pedigreed  Ever- 
P  L  A  NTS^  RII#«-»fec«r<n^  strawberries  we  will  send 
2S  fine  plants  free.   PFniRPtFn  «i"i<;cR»  en  cm.w... 

$25  For  Strawberry  Name.  ^^''con^dS' 

Fl  le  order  now  for  best  plants.  Thomas,  Shenandoah, fa. 


A  New 
and  Sensational 
"^Offer  of  Free  Seeds 

Tou  can  have  them  all — 25  varieties 
of  superior  seeds.    These  seeds  will  not 
be  sold,  but  we  will  give  them  away  to 
advertise  our  business.    Write  for  yours. 

There  Are  22  Varieties 
A  new  Beet,  a  new  Cabbage,  an  Improved 
Carrot,  a  "queen"  of  Celery,  an  early 
Sweet  Corn,  Pop  Corn,  a  "dandy"  Cu- 
cumber, a  Superior  Lettuce,  a  "peach"  of 
a  Muskmelon,  a  magnificent  Watermelon,  a" 
beautiful  Pepper,  an  Improved  Parsnip,  a 
perfect  pie  Pumpkin,  a  "sparkler"  Radish, 
a  great  Squash,      superb  Tomato,  a  new 
Turnip,  five  pkts.  of  Flower  Seeds,  a  won- 
derful new  Oats  and  2  new  Potatoes. 

Send  No  Money  iZlsT^ni^ 

we  will  send  you  our  great  free 
offer  of  25  improved  varieties 
without  cost;  also  other  seeds, 
plants,  fruit  trees,  flowers, 
etc.  Do  this  now  for  the  flnesr 
garden  you  ever  had.  Only  one  col- 
lection to  a  family.    Write  to-day.   

0.  K.  SEED  STORE,  Desk  32B,  Indianapolis. 


Ind. 


TEST-DON'T  GUESS 


i^T^7T71V  WITH  A  YEARLY 
fj-l  T  Jtll^  SUBSCRIPTION 

The  Rag  Doll  Tester  Insuree  a  good  stand  of  corn 
and  costs  you  nothing  except  a  Uttle  work.  The  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  claims  that  It  will  select  the 
best  seed  ears  as  satisfactorily  as  the  most  expensive 
testers.  It  is  so  easy  to  use  that  any  child  can  make 
the  test.  This  one  measures  60  Inches  In  length  and 
has  ruled  squares  for  testing  20  ears  at  one  time.  It 
Is  made  of  best  Quality  of  bleached  muslin  and  may 
be  used  over  and  over.  Full  and  complete  directions 
are  printed  right  on  the  tester.  We  have  purchased 
a  quantity  of  these  rag  doll  testers— just  send  us  2& 
cents  for  a  year's  subscription  and  we  will  mall  it 
FREE.  A  rag  doll  seed  corn  tester  for  25  cents  and 
a  new  or  renewal  subscription.  Order  now.  First 
come,  first  served.  AMERICAN  FARMING. 

537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  UIIdoIs. 


BEES 


PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

Raise  your  own  honey.    We  start 
youriffht.  Send  today  for  Bee  Sup- 
ply Catalog  and  ' 
Sample  copy  of  American  Bee  Journal. 
Oldest  Bee  paper  in  America  —  all  , 
OADART  &  SONS,  Box  41,  Hamilton.  III. 


ouav  lor  pee  aup- 

FREE 


unhulled.    Circular  and  prices  on 
request.  John  A.  Sheeban,  R.  4,  Falmouth,  Kentucky. 
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SAVE  HALF 

1  YQur,  Paint  Bills^ 


By  using  GOOD  PAINT  which  will 
give  LASTING  SERVICE  and  SAVE 
VOU  cost  of  frequent  repainting. 

Ingersoll  Paint  " 

has  proved  itMlf  the  MOST  DURABLE  by 
74  reart'  lue  and  is  the  ONLY  PAINT 
Endorsed  by  the  "GRANGE"  42  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEUVERY  offer. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  buy  it  "Direct  from  our 
Factory"  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  and 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS 

This  means  a  big  saving  to  you,  both 
In  first  cost  and  satisfactory  results. 

Tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Du- 
rability. How  to  avoid 
trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  Paints  fad- 
ing, chalking  and  peel- 
ing. Information 
WORTH  MANY 
DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
—  FREE  with  Sample 
Color  Cards.  Write  me. 

Do  it  Now— I  will  Sao* 
you  Money 

0.  W,  INGERSOLL 

257  PlymoDtb  Street 
Brookljrn,  N.  Y. 
Tlie  Oldeat  Baady  Mixed  Faint  Eoase  in&merioa 

Estab.  1S12. 


Jn0ersoII 
Paint 

^ooh. 


I 


^^^^^ 


PAINT 


g  I  Save  Dealers'  Profit 

I  /    I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


AT 

Factor^ 
»»rices 


MADE  FRESH  FOR 
YOUR  ORDER. 


It  has  the  lull  life  of  (he  oil 

In  It  when  delivered  to  you 
Cuaranteed  For  S  and  7  Years. 

Try  two  eallons  out  of  your 
order  — if  not  salisfiea  re- 
turn balance  and  get  ALL 
ol  your  money  back. 
Instructions  For  Painting 
with  each  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  my  FREE  PAINT  BOOK 

with  Color  Card.  Tells  why  paint  should  be  fresh. 
0.  L  CHASE,  THE  P«IMT  M*N,  Dept.  17  .  SI.  Loult.  Mo., 


best 


Iho  mn.st  wnn.lerfnl 
althy  plant.  I'm 

May  till  frcczinif  weather.  Firm,  u 
form  fruit.    Many  other  spk-nfiid  v 
t'tiea  in  the  collection.  Packed 
Tianner  insurintf  safe  arrival. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  start  a 
strawberry  patcli  for  your  table  or  to 
make  money.     Send  25c  for  the  15 
assorted  plants, postpaid, and  catalog 
of  flowem.  bulbs,  seeds  and  plants. 
V  Schmidt  &  Botley,  BoxS0 1 ,  Springfield.  O. 


Healthy 
Trees 

Perfect  Apples 

when  you  spray  with 

"SCALECIDE 


»> 


—  the  spray  that's  endorsed  the  country  over 
as  "The  one  great  dormant  spray."  Mixed  1 
to  IS,  it  kills  every  scale  It  reaches  or  you  get 
your  money  back.   Guarantee  with  every  pack- 
age.   It's  easily  prepared,  non-corrosive  and^ 
non-clogging.    Ibbl.  equals  3bbls.  lime  sul- 
phur. Destroys  eggs,  larvae  and  fungi  Id 
dormant  state.   Simple,  safe,  economical. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  "Scalccide.  the  Tree 
Saver.  "    Write  today,  to  Dept. 85 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 

50  Church  St..  New  York  City 


There's  a  SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Point 

Tlioiisands  ol  Up-To- 
Dale  Fruit  Gtoiers  ire 
sailng,  "FBIENO  HOZ- 
ZLES  ARE  SUPERIOR." 
Wfc)  is  this  ? 


"maKER'8 


llunLE"  KpriYt  up  undf r  Ihc  tc*vft  and  daaii  tnto  thttM.n( 
iuw»M"edV»°In"n'l'"fet*nd^^^^  ^pVlte"  11,00  "ich*  »«ltp«U 

"FRIEND"  MFG.  CO. 

wporf.  Niagara  CoaMy    .      .      .      Afeto  York 


Give  The  Orchard  A  Chance  This  Year 


By  Prof.  O.  M.  Kile 


DID  your  or- 
chard come 
up  to  expec- 
tations last  year, 
and  the  year  be- 
fore? Have  you 
been  pleased  with 
results?  Or  does 
there  seem  to  be 
something  1  a  c  Ic- 
ing? The  orchard 
should  be  the 
beauty  spot  and 
one  of  the  profit 
plots  of  the  farm, 
but  quite  frequent- 
ly it  fails  to  satis- 
factorily perform 
either  of  these  of- 
fices. Particularly 
is  this  true  if  the 
orchard  happens  to 
be  an  old  one — say 
25  to  35  years  old. 

If  you  have  been 
disappointed,  stop 
a  moment  and  ask 
yourself  a  question 
or  two.  Have  your 
trees  been  com- 
pelled to  fight  in- 
sects and  diseases?  Have  you  allowed 
excessive  growth  of  tops,  which  results 
in  small  and  poorly  developed  fruit? 
Has  your  stock  roamed  at  will  among 
the  trees,  packing  down  the  ground 
and  perhaps  peeling  the  bark  occasion- 
ally? What  have  you  done  toward 
supplying  plant  food?  How  about 
spraying  and  pruning;  have  you  con- 
scientiously carried  out  a  good  pro- 
gram along  these  lines? 

Give  the  orchard  a  chance  this  year. 
The  commercial  orchardist  has  at  last 
learned  the  lesson  that  the  fruit  tree 
is  merely  a  plant,  and,  like  most  useful 
farm  plants,  requires  periodic  attention 
from  the  time  it  is  planted  until  its 
crops  are  matured.  When  the  general 
farmer  learns  the  same  lesson,  he  may 
expect  good  fruit  crops. 

Prune  Now 

Right  at  this  season  of  the  year,  be- 
fore the  spring  work  comes  on,  take 
your  pruning  shears  and  saw  and  do 
some  vigorous  cutting  of  dead  and  sur- 
plus wood  in  the  orchard.  In  pruning 
apple  or  pear  trees  strive  to  follow  this 
program: 

1.  Cut  out  dead,  diseased  or  broken 

branches. 

2.  Preserve   the    fruit   spurs.  Never 

strip  a  branch  of  small  shoots; 
these  are  probably  spurs. 

3.  Thin  the  top  uniformly  by  taking 

out  relatively  small  branches. 

4.  Shorten  back  the  leaders  where  they 

are  growing  too  high  or  are 
spreading  too  far. 

5  Take  out  the  water  sprouts  where 

they  are  not  needed  for  new 
limbs. 

6  Cut    out    crossing    or  interfering 

limbs. 

Pruning  Peaches 
Entirely  different  principles  must  be 
followed  in  pruning  peaches.  The 
peach  always  bears  on  last  year's 
shoots  instead  of  upon  ancient  spurs, 
as  the  apple  does.  The  object  of  the 
peach  pruner  is  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
new  wood.  The  short  interior  twigs 
are  generally  useless  after  one  year  and 


they  are  cut  out 
altogether.  The 
peach  must  be 
pruned  severely, 
so  as  to  encourage 
new  growth. 

The  plum  an<J 
cherry  take  the 
middle  course. 
They  should  be 
pruned  more  se- 
verely than  the  ap- 
ple, but  less  than 
the  peach. 

No  one  nowa- 
days e  X  p  e  c  ts  an 
abundance  of  good 
fruit  unless  spray- 
ing is  practiced.  If 
a  little  apparatus 
is  purchased,  either 
individually  or  in 
co-operation  with 
neighbors,  spraying 
can  be  made  a  com- 
paratively small 
job.  The  program 
for  apple  and  pear 
-praying  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


APPLES  AND  PEARS 

1 — For  Ban  Jose  Scale. 

Winter  strength  Ume-sulphur  just  be- 
fore the  buds  swell.  „  , 

2_For  CodllDK  Moth.  CurcuUo,  CMiker 
Worm,  Black  Rot  and  Apple  Scab. 
One  gallon  commercial  Ume-sulphur 
and  3  pounds  arsenate  of  lead  to  BO 
gallons  of  water.  Apply  Immediately 
after  petals  fall. 

3 — Same  as  Number  2. 
Apply  three  or  four  weeks  after  Num- 

If  several  broods  of  Codling  Moth 
appear  it  may  be  necessary  to  spray 
several  additional  times  for  that  In- 
sect alone.  If  scab  Is  very  trouble- 
some spray  with  summer  strength 
llme-sulphur  just  before  the  blos- 
soms open. 

APPLES  AND  PEACHES 

1 —  For    San    Jose    Scale,    Leaf  Curl, 

Brown  Rot. 
Llme-sulphur,    winter   strength,  be- 
fore the  buds  swell. 

2 —  For  Brown  Rot. 

Use  self-boUed  llme-sulphur  when 
fruit  Is  size  of  the  end  of  one's  thumb. 
If  Brown  Rot  Is  prevalent,  spray  sev- 
eral weeks  before  and  several  weeks 
after  the  time  above  mentioned. 


What  About  the  Soil? 

If  your  orchard  has  been  in  bearing 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  probable 
that  the  plant  food  has  been  materially 
reduced.  Plow  up  the  surface,  not  dis- 
turbing the  roots  too  much,  and  apply 
400  to  600  pounds  of  a  high  grade 
fertilizer.  Potash  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees,  but 
the  prohibitive  price  this  year  will  make 
it  necessary  to  cut  down  the  potash 
allowance.  Stable  manure  may  be  used 
to  advantage  if  available.  If  you  do 
not  care  to  tear  up  the  sod  in  your 
orchard,  the  fertilizer  and  manure  may 
still  be  applied  under  the  spread  of 
the  trees. 

Of  course,  if  heavy,  freezing  weather 
or  biting  frosts  come  at  inopportune 
seasons  none  of  the  recommendations 
here  set  forth  will  insure  a  fruit  crop; 
that  is  a  chance  one  always  takes  with 
an  orchard.  But  if  you  will  consist- 
ently carry  out  these  practical  and  sen- 
sible orchard  practices  you  will  have 
good,  sound  fruit  when  your  less  provi- 
dent neighbor  must  be  satisfied  with 
inferior  fruit  or  none  at  all. 
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Bees  on  Every  Farm 

By  Prof.  George  A.  Dean, 
Kansas  Agricultural  College 

EVERY  American  farmer  should 
raise  bees.  Bees  are  easier  to 
care  for  than  poultry  and  yield 
-nuch  better  returns  on  the  investment. 
Children  in  their  'teens  can  care  for 
;hem  and  enjoy  doing  it.  From  8  to 
15  colonies  are  the  right  number  for 
he  average  farmer,  ten  being  usually 
Dreferable  to  a  larger  number,  and  still 
ewer  being  desirable  to  start  with.  For 
;he  ordinary  farmer,  bees  should  be 
-egarded  as  a  necessary  sideline  just 
IS  chickens  and  fruit  are  in  many  sec- 
:ions. 

The  equipment  cost  for  5  colonies  of 
lees  is  about  $50. 

Our  largest  apiaries  are  in  the  alfal- 
■a  regions;  alfalfa  offers  one  of  the  best 
loney-making  materials.  Alsike  is  also 
i^aluable,  as  is  sweet  clover.  To  fruit- 
growing bees  are  practically  essential 
because  of  the  aid  they  give  in  pol- 
ination.  This  is  the  case  with  the  ap- 
ple, particularly.  The  basswood  blos- 
som makes  excellent  honey.  Most 
"armers  who  raise  bees  do  not  plant 
specific  bee  pastures,  though  I  know  of 
1  few  who  do,  using  chiefly  buckwheat 
jT  alsike. 

Honey  is  used  for  many  more  pur- 
poses than  the  average  person  realizes. 
Bakeries  and  candy  factories  employ  it 
extensively  in  cooking.  One  well  known 
bakery  often  orders  as  much  as  12 
carloads  of  honey  at  a  time.  It  is 
;ought  for  its  flavor,  for  its  sweetness 
jnd  for  its  value  as  a  preservative,  par- 
ticularly in  cookies,  which  when  pre- 
pared with  honey  do  not  readily  dry 
5ut  or  mold.  The  best  vinegar  manu- 
iactured  is  made  from  honey  but  it  is 
50  expensive  as  to  be  rarely  used  by 
;he  average  family. 

Honey  has  been  for  a  long  time  well 
<nown  as  a  home  remedy  for  colds  and 
3ther  ailments.  It  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose  by  physicians.  It  is  also  well 
<nown  as  an  ingredient  of  cosmetics. 
Beeswax  is  used  in  salves,  shoe  pol- 
ishes, and  as  a  waterproof  dressing. 
♦J*  Test  now;  rest  later  ♦J* 

PRUNE  YOUNG  TREES. 

Lack  of  sufficient  top-pruning  imme- 
diately following  planting  is  likely  to 
result  in  serious  injury  and  the  frequent 
death  of  young  fruit  trees.  In  fact,  se-. 
vere  cutting  back  at  this  time  is  re- 
garded as  essential  to  successful  plant- 
ing by  J.  G.  Moore,  horticulturist  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  roots  and  tops 
should  be  about  equal  and  in  trans- 
planting the  roots  are  always  broken 
off  and  cut  back,  making  it  necessary 
to  prune  the  top  as  well.  When  the 
tree  is  dug,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
root  system  is  left  in  the  ground,  and 
the  remaining  roots  are  given  too  great 
a  task  in  supplying  the  top  with  food 
and  moisture.  It  thus  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  top  of  the  tree  to  a 
minimum. 

With  trees  over  one  year  old,  the 
pruning  at  planting  time  will  largely 
determine  the  character  and  form  of 
the  branches  of  the  tree  and  the  height 
of  head.  The  open  cultured  tree  neces- 
sitates the  removal  of  the  central 
branch,  commonly  known  as  the  cen- 
tral leader.  Not  more  than  two  or 
three  branches  should  be  left  and  these 
should  be  well  spaced  around  the  tree 
and  also  perpendicularly  along  the 
trunk.  Eight  inches  is  none  too  great 
a  space  between  branches  if  suitable 
ones  can  be  found  at  this  distance. 
»Z*  Test  now;  rest  later 

In  treating  oats  for  smut  a  pint  of 
formaldehyde  to  25  or  35  gallons  of 
water  has  been  found  to  be  more  ef- 
fective than  a  pint  to  50  gallons. 
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Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets  —  High  Prices 

Prixes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oatsp  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada's 
wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
quality  and  price. 


Weatem  Canada  produced  !n  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
mit)  surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
ci\  present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 
V&)       In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  good  markets,  splendid  schools.^  ex- 
'  *  *     ceptional  social  conditions,  perfect  climate ,  and  other  great  attractions. 
There  i8  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  reduced  railway 
rates,  information  as  to  best  locations,  etc.  Address 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON, 

112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
G.  W.  AIRD, 

215  Tr&ctlon  Termln&l  Bld^.,  India.n«Lpolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL, 

123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


AGENTS— MAKE  $100  to  $300 

"  per  month  easy  selling  our  new 

Triplicate  Sauce  Pan.  Cooking 
ntensilfor  3  different  foods  on  one 
burner.  400  Sppcialtles— ill  Whirl- 
wind sellers.  Write  quick  for  exclu- 
sive territory  and  large  catalogue. 

AMERICAH  ALUMINUM  MFG.  CO'. 
Oiv.  A  o.  L^mont.  III. 


lOc 


BIG  VALUE  COMBINATION  for 

20  popular  Bongs,  worda,  muaic.  20  adventure 
etoriee.  25  pr«tty  girl  pictures.  SOnewgameB.  | 
25pictureaof  preBideote.  SO  waje  tomakemonej.  ' 
1  ere^t  ioke  book.  I  courtship  booK.  1  book  on 
nagio.  1  book  letter- writing,  1  dream  book  aodfortoss 
teller.  1  cook  book.  1  baae-ball  book  with  all  rules.  100 
coQundrume.  SOvcreea  forautograpbalbuiofl.  Send ubIUo and  wb 
will  send  all  tbe  above  and  big  nwvtlty  ondjewelrjcatalogat  ono«. 

EDW  J.  OEMPSEY,  Dtpt.  64,  711  Boyil  Avi.,  Noodtanii,  N.Y 


Twelve  Grafted 
APPLE  TREES 

Enough  for  a  Model  Home  Orchard.  Producing 
fine  succession  of  QuaHty  Fruit  for  Table  and 
Market.    Four   Varieties   of  Proven  Merit. 

Including  Three  Genuine  DELICIOUS 

— the  best  apple  grown — deep  red — of  wonderful  flavor  and 

aroma.  Three  Stayman  Winesap — Favorite  cooking  apple — red — a 
splendid  keeper.  Three  Jonathan  —  Rich,  winey  flavor — a  good 
keeper.  Three  Wealthy— Sweet,  juicy,  a  most  profitable  variety. 
All  twelve  trees — 4  varieties — sent  free  on  the  followmg  Special  Offer. 


FREE! 


Am 

New  or 


erican  Farming  $1 .00  A  n  d  t  h  e  s  e  rnrr 

r  Renewed  -  Six  Years  For    1  =  12  Apple  Trees  I  IXl^L, 


Every  farm  should  have  a  Home  Apple  Orchard.  By  taking  advantage 
of  this  wonderful  offer  NOW,  you  will  be  eating  apples  from  these 
trees  in  a  few  years.  » 
TKese  Trees  genuine  grafted  stock,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  sound  and  healthy.  We 
1  iicBc  1  I CC9  jj^yg  arranged  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country  for  a  supply  of 
these  grafted  trees,  and  we  want  to  send  a  set  of  twelve  to  you.  Whether  your  place  is  large  or 
small,  these  twelve  trees  will  find  a  place,  and  add  to  its  beauty. 

Pai*lv  IV/Inf iirino-VAriAf  if>e    s>^<=^      these  four  grand  types,  means  that 

£.ariy  maturmg  v  ariecies       ^.jj  ^^^^  j^^;^       ^^^/^^  ^^^^    .^^^  ^ 

few  years.  In  three  years  you  will  have  some  apples,  in  five  years  an  abundance,  and 
from  then  on,  the  yield  increases  with  the  size  of  the  trees,  until  trees  planted  forty 
feet  apart  meet  overhead. 

This  PREE  Offer        made  possible  by  a  comparatively  new  method  of 
I  1119  a  ivi-ii^  V    c      propagating  the  apple  tree.  Healthy,  vigorous  branches 
are  cut  from  trees  selected  for  their  size  and  yield.  To  each  branch  a  strong  root 
from  the  same  type  of  tree  is  carefully  grafted,  and  the  little  grafted  trees,  thus 
complete,  are  ready  to  be  sent  out.    The  twelve  trees  we  send  you  are  all  produced 
in  this  manner.  They  take  root  at  once,  and  develop  into  large,  heavy-bearing 
orchard  trees  as  soon,  or  sooner,  than  larger  trees  set  at  the  same  time,  you  coiud 
not  get  trees  of  better  quality,  or  trees  that  would  bear  sooner,  if  you  were  to  pay 
a  doUar  apiece  for  them. 

As  the  demand  for  these  trees  will  be  enormous,  you  should  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  at  once,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your  trees.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
with    your   name  and  address,    cut    out  and   mail  now,  TODAY,  to 


American  Farming,  537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen :  I  enclose  One  Dollar  to  pay  for  my  (new,  renewal)  subscription  to  AMERICAN 
FARMING  for  six  years.  Please  send  me  Entire  Home  Apple  Orchard  Collection 
of  twelve  ifrafted  apple  trees  FREE  iind  POSTPAID. 


Name. 


TowfL. 


_R.R.No.. 


_State_ 


,  NOTE  —  This  offer  Is  not  ^ood  In  Chicago  (City)  or  to  Canadian  or  foreign  polBtt 
I  Paper  and  trees  may  be  ordered  sent  to  separate  addresses 
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Mr.  Dairyman  and  Farmer 

f  ^  \ 


You  Are  Interested 

in  any  plan  which  actually  means  an 
increased  profit  from  your  labor. 
The  medium  through  which  you  may 
realize  the  maximum  net  returns 
from  your  investment  is 

PORTER 

Perfect  Barn  Equipment 

hence  you  are  overlooking  an  oppor- 
tunity if  you  fail  to  send  for  com- 
plete catalogue  today.  IT  IS  FREE. 

Detailed  blue  print  floor  plan  fur- 
nished without  obligation  if  you  will 
advise  us  of  your  needs;  thousands 
of  barns  have  been  equipped  with 

The  World's  Standard  Line 

of  fixtures  which  are  high  grade  and  strictly 
sanitary. 

Our  barn  plan  experts  can  offer  many  val 

uable  suggestions  regarding  the  economical 
and  efficient  arrangement  of  your  barn, 
whether  you  expect  to  build  or  remodel,  and 
their  experience  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 

PORTER    EQUIPMENT  means  the 

best  barn  equipment  money  can  buy;  such 
an  installation  assures  a  clean  and  sanitary 
bam.  cow  comfort  which  increases  the  milk 
yield,  less  labor,  thereby  solving  an  important 
problem,  and  finally  added  profits  which  are 
acceptable  to  all. 

Send  in  Your  Requirements  Now 

J.*E.  PORTER  CO. 

680  Fremont  St.,      Ottawa,  III 


Good  Story 


—worth  telling  and  well  told,  is  our 
free  book, "The  Story  of  the  Jersey." 
You'll  be  interested.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  sell.  It  is  our  business  to  tell 
you  the  merits  of  the  "Giant  of  the 
Dairy" — the  marvellously  productive 
and  beautiful  Jersey. 

The  story  begins  with  the  origin  of  the 
breed,  follows  its  careful  nurture  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  and  brings  you  right  up  to 
the  present  development  of  thisstrong,  hardy, 
489  Ib.-of-butter-average  breed  of  cattle. 

Write  for  this  story  now — before  you  forget. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
382  West  23rd  St.    -    New  York  City 


— j  Doii*t  Experiment! 


THOUSANDS  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
owners  have  proved  that  there  is  no 
silo  so  satisfactory  as  the 


'  Read  what  they  have  writ- 
ten.   Get  our  Free  Books. 
Write  today  for  our  Catalog  and  easy 
payment  plan.    Acidress  nearest  office. 
THE  nmlAIIA  SILO  CO.,  657ITDlanBldr.,la<lenoii,Inl. 
K«n»»BCity,  Mo.    !>»•  Moine.,  !».      Fort  Wnrlh,  Toi. 
fifS7  Eioh.ngc  Bldji.   fir>7  IndiAnA  Bldg.    6Fi7         buwk  Ex.  Bldf . 
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Selling  Cream  Pays  Best  - 

By  Prof.  G.  H.  Eckles,  Missonri  College  of  Agricalture 


Some  farmers  are  churning  butter 
and  selling  it  for  less  than  they  would 
receive  from  the  sale  of  the  cream 
which  is  used  in  making  the  butter. 
Selling  cream  means  less  work  for  the 
women  than  making  butter.  The  cream 
will  nearly  ahvays  bring  as  much  as 
the  butter  and  often  considerably 
more.  The  cream  buyer  oflEers  a  mar- 
ket for  any  quantity  of  cream  at  any 
time. 

Any  system  that  will  lighten  the 
duties  of  the  women  on  the  farm  with- 
out decreasing  the  income  should  cer- 
tainly be  adopted.  When  cream  is 
sold  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  see 
that  it  is  cooled  after  being  separated 
and  to  take  it  along  to  town  twice  a 
week  in  winter  and  three  times  in 
summer. 

It  may  be  that  a  few  farmers'  wives 
will  find  special  customers  that  will 
take  the  butter  at  a  price  equal  to  that 
secured  for  cream,  but  that  does  not 
apply  to  many.  Even  then  surplus 
butter  will  be  left  on  hand  at  times. 
Again  there  may  not  be  enough  to 
supply  the  customers  and  dissatisfac- 
tion will  result.  When  selling  cream 
these  troubles  do  not  come  to  annoy. 
-Any  quantity,  much  or  little,  can  be 
sold  to  the  cream  buyer  at  any  time 
and  cash  received  on  the  spot. 

As  a  rule,  unless  the  home-made 
butter  can  be  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  25  cents  or  more,  the  year  around, 
the  income  will  be  more  if  the  cream 
is  sold.  At  an  average  of  25.  cents  the 
income  will  be  about  the  same,  but  a 
large  amount  of  work  will  be  saved 
by  selling  the  cream.  If  the  farmer 
does  not  have  a  cream  separator  he 
should  get  one  if  4  cows  or  more  are 
milked.  A  machine  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself  within  a  year  when  10 
cows  are  kept,  by  the  additional  but- 
ter saved.  Four  cows  with  a  separator 
will  make  as  much  butter  as  five  of 
the  same  grade   without  a  separator. 


The  fifth  one  represents  the  loss  i 
butterfat   in   the  skim-milk. 

•J»  Test  now ;  rest  later  ♦J* 

SUCCESS  WITH  MILKING 
MACHINES 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Nebrask 
Dairymen's  Association  O.  A.  Seven 
Palmyra,  Neb.,  stated  that  he  woul 
rather  do  without  the  grain  binde 
than  without  the  milking  machine.  H 
had  had  some  trouble  with  the  mj 
chine  making  sore  teats  and  udder: 
but  this  was  due  to  a  defect  in  th 
vacuum  gauge,  which  did  not  registe 
properly.  After  he  had  learned  t 
control  the  vacuum  properly  he  ha 
little  or  no  trouble  with  the  machini 
Occasionally  a  little  dirt  got  into  th 
pulsator,  but  an  experienced  man  soo 
learned  to  detect  this  trouble.  Ar 
other  trouble  which  was  common  wa 
that  the  teat  cups  had  a  tendency  t 
come  of?  when  not  exactly  adjustei 
To  remedy  this  he  found  it  advisabl 
to  strap  the  cups  to  the  cows. 

Paul  Hunter,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  ha 
found  the  machine  to  be  very  sati: 
factory.  He  had  just  as  great  a  mil 
flow  with  the  machine  as  without;  i 
fact,  he  got  better  results  than  wit 
the  average  hand  milkers.  This  wj 
due  to  the  uniformity  of  the  work  wit 
the  milking  machine.  In  herds  of  ; 
cows  or  more,  he  felt  that  the  mill 
ing  machine  would  result  in  a  savin; 

A.  M.  Templin,  Palmer,  Neb.,  state 
that  3  men  with  6  units  could  mil 
50  or  60  cows  in  an  hour  and  20  mii 
utes.  The  only  trouble  he  had  ha 
with  the  milking  machine  was  the  fi 
ting  of  teat  cups.  When  these  wei 
properly  adjusted  the  milker  was  ei 
tirely  satisfactory. 

•J»  Test  now;  rest  later  tj. 

Necessarily,  it  costs  more  to  produc 
clean  milk  than  dirty  milk,  but  the  a( 
ditional  cost  is  less  than  the  prol 
realized  from  the  increased  price  th; 
can  be  asked  and  the  increase  in  qu 
torn. 


Simple  in  nie<  hani§n>,  tonitortahle  lo  the  cow,  efficient  in  tlieir  work  and  economical  ot  labor. 
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An  Economical  and  Up- 
To-Date  Dairy  Barn 

By  H.  O.  Wentworth 

This  month  I  have  designed  for 
American  Farming  a  general  dairy  barn 
for  the  housing  of  26  cows,  a  bull  and 
7  calves!  It  has  a  feed  alley  of  suffi- 
cient width  to  accommodate  a  feed 
carrier  or  a  truck  with  a  load  of  sil- 
age, as  shown  by  this  design.  This  is 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  of  dis- 
tributing feed  to  the  mangers  along 
both  sides  of  the  feed  alley. 

The  mangers  and  the  entire  floor 
surface  are  built  of  concrete.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  mangers  is  on  a  level  with 
the  floor.  As  cows  naturally  feed  from 
the  ground  the 
manger  should 
be  very  low 
down.  The 
sides  of  the 
manger  nearest 
the  cows  are 
made  almost 
perpendicular  in  order  to  prevent  feed 
from  working  over  into  the  bedding. 

The  feed  alley  floor  is  elevated  and 
that  side  of  the  manger  is  rounded  up 
to  it.  This  makes  it  easy  to  keep  the 
feed  in  the  mangers  and  easy  to  keep 
it  back  when  the  cows  shove  it  out. 

A  water  faucet  is  placed  at  each  end 
of  the  manger  for  watering  the  cows. 
For  getting  rid  of  the  water  left  in  the 
manger,  a  drain  in  the  center  with  an 
overflow  is  provided. 

The  middle  posts  extend  from  the 
back  of  the  manger  and  run  up  to  the 
girders,  which  are  spaced  to  allow  3  cow 
stalls  between  the  posts. 


A  gutter  18  inches  wide  and  from  5  to  8  inches 
deep  runs  behind  the  cows.  The  floor  of  the 
stalls  is  given  a  slight  slope  from  the  manger 
back  to  the  gutter  and  the  surface  of  the  floor 
is  left  rough  to  prevent  the  cows  from  slipping 
and  to  hold  the  bedding  in  place.  There  is  suf- 
ficient room  back  of  the  gutter  to  run  a  litter 
carrier,  which  facilitates  cleaning  out  the  manure. 

Warmth  and  ventilation  are  secured  by  fitting 
the  size  of  stalls  to  the  number  of  animals  and 
there  are  windows  enough  to  admit  abundant 
sunshine,  nature's  best  disinfectant.  Venti- 
lating shafts  in  the  walls,  supply  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  fresh  air,  which  can  be  con- 
trolled by  slides.  The  foul  air  enters  the  shafts 
near  the  floor  and  rises  in  the  walls  to  the 
triangular  vent  duct  under  the  ridge  of  the 
roof.     From    this   duct   the    air    is  exhausted 

li'i'.S*'  t*"^  cupola  or  galvanized  iron  ventilators. 

This  roof  gives  an  enormous  capacity  to  the 
hay  mow  and  is  well  braced  against  sagging 
and  wind  pressure. 

The  exterior  of  the  barn  is  sided  with  matched 
sidmg  and  the  roof  is  of  shingles.  This  makes 
a  very  durable  and  good  looking  building  and 
at  the  same  time  a  barn  that  can  be  built  within 
reasonable  costs. 

1  shall  be  glad  to  give  personal  attention  to 
tne  inquiries  of  anyone  who  is  interested  in  any 
of  the  details  of  this  barn.  If  you  have  any 
building  problems,  perhaps  I  can  help  you.  Ad- 
aress  me  in  care  of  American  Farming,  537 
aouth  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 

•J«  Test  now;  rest  later  .J. 


Heavy  Mail  at  Hickory,  N.  C. 


International 
Harvester 
Cream 
Separators 
Lily — Primrose 


DO  you  realize  the  great  interest  there  is  in 
modern,  profit-building  dairy  methods  just 
now?  At  a  big  Farmers'  Union  Meeting,  comprising 
18  counties  in  North  Carolina,  20  of  our  booklets, 
"Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying,"  were  passed  through  the 
crowd  from  man  to  man.  Those  desiring  copies  were  asked  to 
write  to  the  Catawba  Creamery,  Hickory,  North  Carolina. 
In  25  days,  462  requests  for  booklets  were  received. 
Farmers  are  realizing  that  three  cows  with  a  good  cream 
separator  are  as  profitable  as  four  without  one.  A  good  separa- 
tor is  one  that  gets  all  the  cream  down  to  one  drop  in  each  gallon 
of  skim  milk.  That's  efficiency— and  that's  the  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  International  Harvester  separators.Lily  and  Primrose. 

Lily  and  Primrose  separators  skim  to  this  fine  standard  for 
years,  because  they  are  built  on  a  sane  design,  strong,  simple, 
reliable,  sanitary.  The  few  easy  adjustments  necessary,  anyone 
can  make.  The  single  automatic  oiling  arrangement  takes  care 
of  every  bearing  and  sidesteps  trouble. 

"Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying"  will  help  you,  too.  Write 
for  it  and  for  a  catalogue.  See  the  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  furnish 
you  with  a  Lily  or  a  Primrose  separator. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McCormick    Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


93UPWARD 

ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 

Guaranteed 


Jhneniccm.  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

send  new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for$l5.95 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  small  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Box  3084     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


LEADER 


Churns  in 
2  Minutes 


Kew  scientific  princicle.  A  few  easy  turns 
•f  the  crank  brings  the  batter.  A  child  can 
•perata  it.   Easy  to  dean. 

30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

Don't  send  a  cent  until  the  SO  days  are 
up.  Ifyou  are  not  satisfied  then  send  it 
back.  We'll  pay  return  express  charges. 

Order  From  This  Ad 

Juet  place  a  check  in  square  before  elze  rou 
want.  Sien  your  name  and  addreee  on  the  mar- 
ein— tear  out  ad  and  mail  to  us  today.  We  abip 
churn  abeolutely  Fr«». 
Churns  Over  HalfRatei  Capacity 

□ 3  Gal.  Size  f~l  5  Gal.  Size  | — |  8  Gal.  Size 
»4.00     I  I      $4.25     I  I  $4.75 

Thess  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Abingdon.  Money  cannot 
buy  greater  chum  value.  Why  pay  more? 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  314,ablnKdon,  III- 


ROPP'S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  t9  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  an  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  and  price  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag- 
ons, bins,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  '^^^  useful  book 
*  given  free  for  one 

new  or  renewal  yearly  sul^ 
ecription  at  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


FREE 


WANTED  FARMS  —  Have  3.357  buyers :  describe 
vour  unsold  property.  Give  price,  acreacre.  location. 
77?  FARMERS'  EXCHANOE,  Denver,  Colorado 


Siinshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.  No 
wick.   No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  SPECIAL  FREETRIAL  OFFEK. 
Write  today.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
P?OFactory  BIdg.,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f^~"^ 

||i         ^  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

Jl  tly  Jr.  No.2.  Lightrunnini 
^9  ^r^^easy  cleaning,  close  Bki: 
'   ^H^B  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
arger  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown  1: 

30  Pays*  Free  Trial  f=^J"^i^.^eTy"wi 

Vostal  brings  Free 


alop.  folder  and  ■'direct-froni-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from       manufacturer  and  Bave  money, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2114  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 
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I  Want  to  Send 

Every  Reader 
h^^'^  of  This  Paper 


a  Big 
Can  of 

CORONA 
WOOL  FAT 

By  Mail- 
Postpaid — 

on 

20  Days* 
Free  Trials 

I  don't  even  ask  you  to  risk  a  penny  for  postage. 
I  want  to  prove  to  you  before  you  pay  and  at  my 
risk,  that  Corona  Wool  Fat  is  thegreatest  heal- 
ing compound  ever  used  on  the  farm  for  all 
kinds  of  hoof  and  skin  diseases.  Produced 
from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep,  this  great 
natural  remedy  has  no  equal  as  a  cure  for  Hard 
and  Contracted  Feet.  Mud  Fever.  Split  Hoofs,  forns 
Orease  Heel.  Thrush.  Quarter  Crack.  Barb  Wire  Cuts. 
Galled  Shoulders,  Sore  Teats  of  Cows.  Dicers,  etc.  It 

Heats  Without  a  Scat 

 grows  hair  over  cuts  antl  Hores— makes  new  hoofs. 

Often  worth  hundreds  of  (l<»nar«  by  Bavlng  Injured 
anlmaltn  from  lameness  and  permanent  blemish. 

Send  No  Money-I  Pay  the  Postage 

If  you  have  never  sent  for  a  trial  can.  just  drop  me  a 
postcard  or  letter  saying  you  want  to  try  Corona 
Wool  Fat  20  days  at  my  risk.  Use  it  according  to 
directions  ana  when  the-.;i) 
dayaareup  If  you  llnd  It  does 
what  I  claim,  send  only  SOcas 
payment  In  full— If  you  are 
not  pleased,  simply  say  eo— 
I'll  take  your  word  for  It  and 
cancel  the  charge.  WriiB  lodir. 
Mention  ailment  you  intend 
to  use  It  on. 

C.  a.  PHILUPS,  Minaiw 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

|0  rnrona  Block.     Kjnion.  O. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT  OFf . 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
orMuscles.  Stopsthelamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
_  _  scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tion! and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  tlie  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments, Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
B.OO  a  bottle  at  d'a'rrs  or  H-lh'cred.    Book '"Evidence"  free. 

W,  F,  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  348  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Bickmore's  cu 


Gall 
Cjire 


quickest,  most  effective,  remedy 
to  keep  your  horses  and  cattle  free 
from  sores.   Every  farmer  should  have 
this  old-time  remedy.  Guaranteed  t  euro 
Collar  and  Saddle  Galls  under  the  harness 
while  the  horse  works— or  money  refunded. 
Take  a  box  with  you  when  doing  heavy  work. 
Rubbed  spots  quickly  healed.    Your  time 
saved— the  horse  relieved.   Standard  remedy 
for  cuts,  bruises,  bums,  etc.   Excellent  for 
mange  and  sore  teats.   Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealers.  Sample  and  Farm  Account  Book 
sent  free  if  you  write  at  once  and  men- 
tic  *his  publication. 

Bickmore  Gall 
Cure  Co. 
Box  96 
Old  Town, 
Maine. 


MINERAU'^r 

HEAVE'v?ara 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Froo 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 

back.   $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,   440  Fourtli  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GirTags 


p 


Tag  your  stock— best  and  cheapest  ) 
identiflcation  for  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name,  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 


Catelog  and  samples  tre*  on  request. 
l'7s.BurehaCo.,  1SI  W.HurtdSi.Chlcatg, 


The  Cleveland  Bay  Horse 

By  Richard  P.  Stericker,  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Bay 
Society  of  America 


The  Cleveland  Bay,  though  many 
farmers  are  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
him.  is  the  oldest  and  purest-bred  coach 
horse  in  existence.  In  fact,  all  the 
other  coach  breeds  are  indebted  to  him 
for  their  size.  He  originated  in  north- 
eastern Yorkshire,  in  England,  and  was 
an  established  breed  less  than  3  ceri- 
turies  after  the  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent. His  main  characteristics  are  size 
without  coarseness,  a  universally  bay 
color  (which  may  be  light  or  dark), 
and  practical  freedom  from  any  white 
markings.  He  usually  stands  16  to 
16:2;/,  hands  Tiigh,  and  weighs  from 
1,200  to  1,400  pounds.  He  has  fine 
style  and  carriage,  his  neck  being  par- 
ticularly long  and  arched.  The  head 
l)eing  well  set  on,  is  carried  in  a  ma- 
jestic manner,  not  seen  in  any  other 
breed.  He  should  have  sloping  shoul- 
ders, a  short  back  and  long,  level 
quarters  with  clean,  flat  bone,  and 
usually  has  the  best  of  feet,  being  free 
from  white,  a  white  hoof  often  denot- 
ing brittleness.  Cleveland  Bays  are 
good  travelers  and  adapted  to  almost 
any  kind  of  work  on  the  road  or  in  the 
field.  They  are  very  fast  walkers  and 
the  best  of  general  purpose  animals. 

Uniformity  of  color,  style,  good  dis- 
position and  adaptability  to  all  kinds 
of  work  make  the  Cleveland  Bay  a  very 
desirable  animal  to  breed  to;  but  if  you 
wish  to  raise  coach  horses  do  not  mix 
him  up  with  draft  breeding.  The  call 
for  coach  horses  is  today  non-existent, 
but  for  an  excellent  general  purpose 
horse,  or  for  the  basis  of  a  large,  clean- 
legged,  active,  army  horse  he  cannot  be 
beaten. 

We  do  not  claim  extreme  speed,  but 
many  Cleveland  Bays  can  make  their 
mile  in  3  minutes  and  have  made  as 
much  as  18  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
"going  some"  for  a  horse  of  their  size. 

If  bred  intelligently  the  Cleveland 
Bay  gives  exceirent  results  when 
coupled  with  the  ordinary  mare  of  the 
country,  but  many  men  have  peculiar 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  coach  horse 
nnd  think  a  little  draft  blood  will  help. 
From  long  experience  let  me  say  that 
he  doesn't:  if  you  want  good  results 
use  the  light-bred  mare. 

All  light  horse  breeding  is  at  a  low 
ebb  at  present.  Like  everything  else, 
it  fluctuates.  This  European  war  has 
shown  conclusively  that  horses  they 
must  have  in  time  of  war,  and  in  large 
numbers  and  of  the  right  type.  The 
Cleveland  Bay  type  fills  a  good  many 
places  and  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in 
mind  when  the  production  of  army 
horses  enters  into  your  calculations. 

I  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  breed  all  of  my  life  and  I  have 
still  to  find  another  that  can  take  his 
place.  I  have  sold  pairs  up  to  $1,000 
per  pair  and  have  sold  stallions  of  the 
breed  from  New  York  to  California  and 
even  exported  some  geldings  to  far- 
away India.  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy  have  always  been  especially  fond 
of  the  Cleveland  Bay  as  a  basis  for 


their  army  horses  and  they  are  using 
them  right  now.  He  is  probably  ex- 
tinct as  a  carriage  horse,  as  all  others 
practically  are,  but  for  many  particular 
and  all  general  purposes  you  cannot 
find  his  equal. 

Easily  mated  in  size  and  color,  with 
a  form  and  disposition  very  much  the 
same,  the  Cleveland  Bay  is  a  most  de- 
sirable animal  to  raise  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

♦J»  Test  now;  rest  later  »J» 

TRAINING  THE  COLT 

Horses  should  be  trained,  never 
broken.  When  one  breaks  a  horse  he 
breaks  its  spirit  and  the  animal  re- 
sponds wholly  through  fear. 

The  education  of  the  colt  should  be- 
gin when  it  is  but  a  few  days  old.  The 
first  step  should  be  to  teach  it  to  be 
led.  This  will  not  take  long,  and  it  is 
a  lesson  that  the  animal  will  never 
forget.  Under  average  farm  condi- 
tions draft  colts  are  not  handled  until 
they  are  ready  to  work  and  in  this  case 
all  they  know  is  to  respond  to  the  hal- 
ter. 

Successful  horse  training  depends 
principally  upon  two  things — horse- 
sense  25  percent  and  patience  75  per- 
cent. When  these  two  are  combined 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  train  or  ed- 
ucate any  ordinary  horse.  It  may  seem 
foolish  or  sentimental  to  some  to  say 
that  a  horse  properly  broken  enters 
work  with  enthusiasm,  while  the  one 
broken  by  the  force  method  works  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  to  do  otherwise,  but 
it  is  the  truth  nevertheless. — Dr.  C.  W. 
McCampbell. 

•J»  Test  now;  rest  later  ♦J» 

MAKING    SILAGE    FROM  DRY 
SHOCK  CORN 

Dry  corn  fodder  may  be  put  into  the 
silo  any  time  during  the  fall  or  winter 
with  good  results,  although  it  is  better 
to  put  it  in  at  the  proper  stage.  Add 
one  ton  of  water  for  every  ton  of  sil- 
age. But  you  cannot  rely  upon  supply- 
ing the  water  through  the  cutter,  as 
only  a  third  enough  can  be  added  in 
this  way.  No  better  results  are  ob- 
tained if  the  water  is  poured  on  the 
top  after  the  filling  has  been  completed. 
Channels  form  and  drain  the  upper 
portion  of  the  silo,  leaving  most  of  the 
fodder  dry.  There  is  little  danger  of 
adding  too  much  water,  but  of  course 
it  makes  unnecessary  work.  If  the  fill- 
ing is  done  during  wet  weather,  the 
fodder  may  be  so  damp  that  less  need 
be  added,  but  the  only  way  to  be  sure 
of  getting  good  results  is  to  measure 
the  amount  of  water  sprayed  on  by  the 
hose  per  minute  and  adjust  the  hose 
and  the  cutter  in  such  a  way  that  a  ton 
of  water  will  be  evenly  distributed  over 
every  ton  of  dry  fodder  cut  into  silage. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  College  derived  from  fill- 
ing three  small  silos  at  different  dates 
and  with  the  addition  of  different 
amounts  of  water  agree  closely  with 
the  opinions  of  farmers  who  have  iised 
such  silage,  and  may  be  summarized 
by  saying  that  (1)  the  feed  was  satis- 
factory and  more  palatable  than  the 
shock  corn,  (2)  such  silage  is  not  equal 
to  that  made  by  putting  in  the  corn  at 
the  proper  stage  in  the  fall.  (3)  siich 
refilling  prevents  the  loss  in  feeding 
value,  which  occurs  when  the  fodder  is 
left  in  the  shock,  (4)  silage  is  more 
convenient  than  shock  fodder  to  feed, 
and  (5)  the  stalk  is  more  completely 
eaten. 

•Jk  Test  now;  rest  later  ♦> 
Neither  Capital  nor  Labor  is  worth 
a  whoop  until  they  take  Brains  into 
the  partnership. 


March,  1918 

Success  With  Spring  Pigs 

L.  A.  Weaver,  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture 

Farrowing  time  is  the  most  important 
time  of  the  year  for  the  farmer  who 
makes  a  success  with  his  swine.  So 
often  a  man  destroys  his  chances  of 
success  by  neglect  at  this  time.  While 
the  number  of  pigs  a  sow  farrows  is 
important,  the  number  she  raises  de- 
termines whether  she  is  being  kept  at 
a  profit  or  loss.  A  sow  that  farrows 
five  pigs  and  raises  all  of  them  is  more 
profitable  than  one  which  farrows  fif- 
teen but  raises  only  two  or  three.  The 
disposition  of  the  sow  has  much  to  do 
with  the  number  of  pigs  she  will  raise, 
but  proper  care  at  farrowing  is  also  im- 
portant. 

A  week  or  so  before  she  is  due,  the 
sow  should  be  removed  from  the  oth- 
ers and  placed  in  the  farrowing  quar- 
ters. Feed  her  a  ration  high  in  pro- 
tein and  rather  laxative  in  its  nature, 
similar  to  the  feed  she  is  to  receive 
while  suckling  her  pigs'.  At  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
good  results  have  followed  the  use  of 
a  ration  of  corn,  fifty  per  cent;  shorts, 
twenty-five  per  cent;  bran,  fifteen  per 
cent;  and  linseed  oil  meal,  ten  per  cent 
— all  by  weight.  As  the  farrowing  date 
comes  closer  the  ration  should  be  re- 
duced. This  will  bring  the  sow  up  to 
farrowing  time  in  good  condition.  She 
will  not  be  feverish  and  restless,  so 
there  will  be  less  danger  of  her  mash- 
ing her  pigs  when  she  farrows. 

An  important  precaution  to  be  ob- 
served is  not  to  supply  her  with  too 
much  bedding;  a  bushel  of  wheat  chaflE 
or  cut  straw  is  good.  If  the  place  is 
warm,  it  will  not  be  needed  for  warmth. 
The  danger  of  supplying  too  much  bed- 
ding is  that  the  pigs  will  be  covered  by 
it  and  be  smothered  or  crushed. 

The  less  she  is  disturbed  at  farrow- 
ing the  better,  and  for  that  reason  she 
should  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
hogs.  While  some  one  should  be  on 
hand,  unless  she  needs  assistance  it  is 
best  to  keep  away  from  her.  If  it 
does  become  necessary  to  help  her,  do 
it  as  quietly  as  possible. 

The  pigs  should  not  be  chilled  before 
they  have  dried  off  and  suckled,  so  if 
the  weather  is  cold  a  lantern  hung  in 
the  top  of  the  cot  will  be  of  service. 
If  the  sow  is  gentle  it  is  well  to  take 
each  pig  away  from  her  as  soon  as  it 
is  farrowed  and  place  it  in  a  box  or 
barrel  containing  some  hot  bricks  cov- 
ered with  old  sacks.  After  the  pigs  have 
dried  off  and  are  lively  enough,  they 
may  be  put  with  the  sow.  In  case  the 
pigs  do  become  chilled,  the  best  way 
to  revive  them  is  to  dip  in  hot  water. 

As  the  pigs  are  not  able  to  take  much 
milk,  the  flow  should  not  be  stimulated 
for  a  few  days.  Give  the  sow  plenty 
of  water,  as  she  is  in  a  feverish  condi- 
tion, but  take  the  chill  off  of  it  if  the 
day  is  cold.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  for  a  day  or  two  and  the  first  feed 
given  should  consist  of  a  small  amount 
of  thin  slop,  which  should  be  grad- 
ually increased  as  the  pigs  become  able 
to  take  more  milk.  In  two  weeks'  time 
she  should  be  on  full  feed,  which  should 
consist  of  a  good  laxative,  milk  pro- 
ducing feed.  There  is  no  better  way 
of  feeding  the  pigs  than  through  the 
mother,  so  feed  the  sow  for  the  great- 
est amount  of  milk. 

•J»  Test  now;  rest  later  ♦J* 

The  average  number  of  pigs  per  litter 
raised  from  old  sows  during  a  period 
of  four  years  was  6.55,  at  a  cost  of 
$2.H  per  pig  weighing  50  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  experiments  carried  on  at 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.  The 
average  number  of  pigs  raised  by  young 
brood  sows  during  a  like  period  was 
6.2,  at  a  cost  of  $1.68  per  pig  weighing 
50  pounds. 
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BARGAINS  IN 
BUGGIES  AND  ENGINES 


We  carry  a  full  line  of 
AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
BUGGIES  and  ECON- 
OMY ENGINES  in  the 
following'  cities,  from 
which  we  make  imme- 
diate shipment. 


FARGO,  N.  DAK. 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  DAK. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Our  wonderful  manufacturing  facilities,  large  sales  and 
method  of  shipping  direct  to  you  from  a  warehouse, 
enable  you  to  secure  a  famous  American  Beauty 
Buggy  or  Economy  Engine  at  a  price  much 
lower  than  the  same  quality  buggy  or  engine 
would  cost  elsewhere. 


Ask  for  our 

Special  Engine 
Proposition 

No.  92A95E 


Special  Buggy 
Proposition 

No.  92A95V 


aiii 


We  carry  In  the  above  warehouses 
stationary  engines  of  iVz  to  12-horse 
power  to  operate  on  gasoline, 
kerosene  or  gas ;  also  a  line  of  port- 
able engines,  saw  rigs,  grinding 
and  pumping  outfits,  aad  aneagiDe 
to  run  the  binder. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK 
AND  CO.,  CHICAGO 


™sBllGGY$365S 


This  offer  is  proof  that  we  can  save  yoa  money 
by  our  factory  to  user  plan.  It  shows  the  faith 
we  have  in  our  Elkhart  quality  when  we  offer  to 
send  this  buggy  for  your  approval  and  allow  you 

60  Days'  Free  Trial 

It's  no  risk  for  us  as  our  43  years'  experience  hag 
taught  us  how  to  give  the  most  possible  for  the 
money  in  wearing  qualities,  appearance  and 
general  satisfaction,  so  that  today  we  are  the 
largest  makers  of  buggies  shipping  direct 
to  the  farmer.   Drop  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our 

Big  Buggy  Bargain  Boole 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  upon  request.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  in  detail 

175  Styles  Buggies  &  65  Styles  Harness 

Tells  how,  by  shipping  direct  to  you,  we  save 
the  agents'  and  dealers'  profits  and  can  make 
yoa  such  very  low  prices.  Better  write  today. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

744Beard>ley  Avanua.  ELKHART.  IND. 


PATENTS 


I  have  started  thousands  of  breeders  on  the  road 
to  success.  I  have  a  very  large  and  fine  herd.  Ev- 
ery one  an  early  developer,  ready  for  market  at  six 
months  old.  I  want  to  place  one  hog  in  each  com- 
mnnity  to  advertise  my  herd. 

C.  S.  BENJAMIN    Carr  Bldg.i  Portland,  Michigan 


FREE 


Swell  Suit 

Send  postal  today 
for  60  beautiful  cloth 
samples,  wonderful 
style  book.  82  magnifi- 
cent fashions  and  complete  outfit  show- 
ing how  to  get  your  Easter  suit 
without  a  penny's  cost. 

$30  to  $40  Would  Not 
A  Better  One 


Buy 


But  you  pay  nothing:.  Simply 
wear  it  and  take  orders  from  your 
friends.     Make  $25.00  a  week  in 
your  spare  time.    Drop  postal  now. 
W«  pay  postage  or  express  cnargea  every- 
where.  Don't  wait— send  postal  quick. 

American  Woolen  Mills  Co. 

Dept,3S3  Chicago.  III. 


Watson  G.  Coleman, 

Patent  Juawyer.WashiDglon, 
D.C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Rates  reasonable.  Hiebest  references.  Best  servicea 


Larger  Farm  Profits 

Run  your  farm  on  a  business  basis  with  the 
help  of  our  Record  Book.  Simplilles  worfe; 
tells  how  you  stand ;  shows  where  your  prof - 
Its  are  and  points  out  losses  and  leaks  that 
cat  profits.   Big  FREE  Offer;  Sent  free 
with  1  yearns  sabsorlptlon  to  American 
Farming  at  25c.  Send  today  before  aop- 
ply  is  exhausted. 

American  Farming.  1301  Eiiswort!iBK.,Chicaii 
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Till  Deep  X  ™„l° 

Give  the  roots  a  chance  bring. 

ingup  trash, 
stones  or  manure.  You 
can  at  the  same  time  pul- 
verize and  level.  For 

thrifty  crops  rely  upon  the 
^ forged  sharp,  petietrating  disks  o£ 
the 


Disk  Harrow— Single  or  Double  Action— light 
in  draft  and  built  for  a  lifetime  of  service.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  the  genuiru  Cutaway, 
write  to  us  direct.  Be  sure  to  write  us  for  our 
new  free  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 
Get  your  copy  now. 

kThe  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Maker  of  the  origi,ial  CLA  RK  disk 
harrows  and  plows 
604  Main  SL,  Higganom,  Conn. 


This  Double  , 
A  ction  Harrmu  ' 
saves  one  disking  ^Jl 


Deep  Seedbeds 
Properly  Prepared 

—That's  what  you  Ret  when  yoiJ  use 
the  deep-cutting,  double-turning,  level- 
ing and  compacting 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow 

•  The  coulters  do  the  work'  -  you  shoi'Id  see 
them  mix  the  Boil,  cut  .loils.  weds  anO  trash 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  lirm  yet  mellow  aeed- 
bed several  inchcadcep.  Th»  -Acme"  issimple. 
durable  and  easy  to  pull  Sizes  3  (t.  to  n  \  tt. 
Wide  Thousands  in  uiJ    Send  for  Dooklet  now. 

Dnane  H.  Nasb  Inc. 

58  Millingten 
Elm  Street  W  Me*  Jer«e» 

No.  23  6'2  ft.  wide 


Get  This  FREE 


5-Pass.  28  H.  P. 


Magnificent 

BUSH 

MotorCar 


And  the  Agency  for  Your  Territory 

Get  a  Car  Free  and  qualify  to  make  $3000 
to  $5000  a  year  and  up  in  the  Automobile  Busi- 
ness. A  Postal  brings  full  details  of  this  great 
Free  Auto  Offer.  Write  «iuick  —  before  your 
territory  is  taken.  Address  me  like  this— !•  H* 
Bush.  President, 

BUSH  MOTOR  COLLEGE,  Inc. 

DEPT.  358  ~  BUSH  BUILDINQ 

Hortb  Claili  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue.  ChicMcllls. 


GetThisCarj  FREE! 

and  the 
Agency 
for  Your 
Territory 

S  Passeneer — 30  H  P.— 112  In.  Wheelbase.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings — Demountable  Rims — Full  Float- 
ing Rear  Axle — 32x3  '  i  Tires.  A  wonder  car  and  you 

can  get  one  Free.  Write  now  for  full  information. 
Learn  how  you  can  get  this  car  free  and  make  big 
money  in  the  automobile  business.  Don't  delay — the 
offer  13  strictly  limited  Write  at  once.  A  postal  will 
do.  Address  me  personally.     Ralph  Birchard,  Pres. 

Birch  Motor  College,  inc.  "IVSi.^'ch.Sr." 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

The  Types  of  Rear  Axles  Found  on  Motor  Cars 

By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 

This  is  the  11th  of  the  series  of  articles  written  exclusively  for  American  Farming  by 
Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell  of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la.  The  first  article  appeared  in  the 
May  1915  Issue;  It  was  written  in  collaboration  with  the  Editor  and  bore  his  name.  It  was. 
however,  a  necessary  part  of  this  series  prepared  by  Prof.  Leavell.  Through  an  oversight 
the  series  has  shown  only  the  number  of  the  articles  bearing  Prof.  Leavell  s  name.  For 
example,  the  article  in  the  February  Issue  was  referred  to  as  No.  9,  when  it  was  in  reality 
No.  10.  We  are  making  this  explanation  so  that  our  readers  will  understand  that  they  have 
not  missed  one  of  the  series.  

place.  Figs.  8,  9,  10  and  11  illustrate  typical 
axles  which  may  be  classified  under  the  dif- 
ferent types. 

Fig.  8  represents  the  divided  live  axle.  Sepa- 
rate shafts  extend  from  the  differential  to  the 
two  wheels,  each  shaft  being  provided  with  two 
bearings,  one  as  close  to  the  differential,  the 
other  as  close  to  the  wheel  as  possible.  The 
axle  shafts  carry  both  the  twisting  strain  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  wheels  and  also  certain  bending 
strains  at  both  ends — at  the  inner  end  that  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  differential  and  the  pressure 
applied  by  the  gear  teeth  (or  the  driving  chain) 
and  at  the  outer  end  that  due  to  weight  of  car, 
to  road  shock,  and  to  tendency  to  skid. 

Fig.  9  represents  a  "semi-floating"  or  "fixed 
hub"  axle.  In  this  type  the  differential  case, 
instead  of  being  supported  by  axle  shafts,  is  pro- 
vided with  its  own  bearings.  Each  shaft  has 
one  bearing  at  its  outer  end  as  close  to  the 
hub  of  the  wheel  as  possible.  The  shafts,  like 
those  of  the  divided  live  of  Fig.  8,  carry  the 
twisting  strain  necessary  to  turn  the  wheels  and 
at  the  outer  end  the  bending  strain  due  to  weight 
of  car,  to  road  shock,  and  to  tendency  to  skid. 
It  differs  from  the  divided  live  axle  in  that 
the  inner  ends  of  the  shaft  are  relieved  of  any 
bending  strain.  Both  the  divided  live  and  the 
semi-floating  types  can  be  classed  under  the 
name  "fixed  hub,"  since  the  hubs  are  fixed  to 
the  axle  shafts  by  keys. 

Fig.  11  illustrates  a  full  floating  axle.  Each 
wheel,  instead  of  being  rigidly  attached  to  an 
axle  shaft,  has  two  bearings  between  its  hubs 
and  the  outside  of  the  hollow  housing.  A 
piece  of  tubing  2  inches  in  diameter  and  3/16 
of  an  inch  thick  has  greater  strength  than  a 
solid  shaft  of  the  same  weight  and  length.  In 
the  full  floating  axle  the  shaft  has  only  one 
strain,  the  twisting  strain  necessary  to  turn  the 
wheels.    All  of  the  other  strains  are  taken  by 


X  a  study  of  the  rear  axle  of  a  motor 
car  the  construction  and  purpose  of 
the   differential   should  be  consid- 
ered first.  The 
wheels    of  a 
wagon  or 
buggy  are  in- 
dependent of 
each  other 
and  can  travel 
at  diff  e  r  e  n  t 
speeds  when 
turning  a  cor- 
ner.   With  the 
motor  car  the 
driven  wheels 
must   be  free 
to     travel  at 
different  speeds 
Richard  A.  Leavell       and   yet  each 
.should  receive  its  half  of  the  power  of 
the  motor. 

Figs.  1,  2  and  3  are  diagrams  to  illustrate 
the  action  of  the  difl[erential  or  equalizing  gear. 
I'he  wheels  are  represented  by  W  and  W  and 
the  axle  shafts  by  A  and  A  .  Keyed  to  each 
axle  shaft  is  a  bevel  gear;  one  is  marked  G  and 
the  other  C  Power  applied  to  G  will  drive 
wheel  VV  and  to  G'  will  drive  W.  If  the  wheels 
are  connected  by  a  set  of  bolts  as  indicated  by 
R  and  R'  in  Fig.  1,  to  which  is  fastened  a  belt 
pulley  B,  both  wheels  can  be  driven  but  al- 
ways at  the  same  speed.  If  the  bolts  are  re- 
placed by  two  small  bevel  gears  or  pinions  the 
teeth  of  which  mesh  with  those  on  G  and  G', 
l  ig.  2,  and  which  are  free  to  turn  about  the 
pins  on  which  they  are  mounted,  either  wheel 
both  can  travel  at  different  speeds.  Suppose 
can  turn  while  the  other  remains  stationary  or 
that  wheel  W'  is  held  stationary  and  power  is 
applied  to  pulley  B,  pinions  P  and  P'  will  roll 
against  G'  which  is  stationary,  and  will  drive 
gear  G  and  wheel  W.  When  the  car  is  traveling 
straight  forward  the  wheels  both  turn  at  the 
same  speed  and  pinions  P  and  P'  move  with  G 
and  G  at  the  same  speed.  As  soon  as  the 
car  turns  a  corner  W  and  W  run  at  different 
speeds  and  pinions  P  and  F'  turn  about  the 
pins  on  which  they  are  mounted  thereby  com- 
pensating for  the  difference  in  speed  between 
gear  \V  and  W". 

In  Fig.  3  the  pulley  B  of  Fig.  2  has  been 
replaced  by  a  bevel  driving  pinion  E  which 
nicshcs  with  bevel  driving  gear  or  ring  §ear  D. 
Clear  D  is  attached  to  the  pins  on  which  the 
dilTcrential  pinions  P  and  P'  are  mounted. 
Shaft  S  carries  the  power  from  the  engine,  or 
from  the  transmission,  to  the  rear  axle. 

The  difference  between  this  diagram  and  the 
parts  of  actual  axles  will  be  explained,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  strains  to  which  the 
axle  is  subjected  will  be  needed.  Figures  4,  5, 
0  and  7  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  two  most 
important  strains  and  the  effects  they  try  to 
produce.  The  weight  of  the  body  of  the  car 
and  of  the  passengers  acts  at  H  and  would  pro- 
duce the  bending  shown  in  Fig.  4,  if  the  parts 
were  not  strong  enough.  When  the  car  rounds 
a  corner  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  the  tendency 
to  skid  or  to  side  slip  produces  a  strain  as  il- 
lustrated in  Figs.  6  and  7,  according  to  the 
direction.  The  bending  action  on  the  axle  as 
the  car  rounds  the  corner  is  sometimes  many 
times  as  great  as  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
car  and  passengers  or  as  the  third  strain  to 
which  the  axle  shaft  is  subjected,  that  due  to  the 
twist  caused  by  the  power  which  drives  the  wheels. 
The  successful  axle  should  combine  light  weight 
with  maximum  strength  to  withstand  the  emer- 
gency strains. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  axles  for  motor  cars  has  aptly  remarked 
that  "an  object  in  water  either  floats  or  sinks 
and  that  an  axle  for  a  motor  car  is  either 
floating  or  non-floating."  There  is,  however,  a 
custom  among  manufacturers  of  cars  and  writ- 
ers to  classify  axles  under  different  types  and 
the  use  of  their  classification  will  not  be  out  of 


FUr.  6 


Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 


the  hollow  housing.  The  inner  end  of  the  shaft 
is  supported  by  the  hole  in  the  gear  in  the  dif- 
ferential and  the  outer  end  by  the  hub  of  the 
wheel  and  is  said  to  "float."  The  flange  on 
the  end  of  the  axle  shaft  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  provided  with  suitable  notches  which 
register  with  corresponding  projections  on  the 
hub  of  the  wheel,  and  is  generally  held  in 
place  by  the  hub  cap. 

Fig.  10  represents  a  "three-q^uarter  floating 
or  "flanged  shaft"  axle.  It  differs  from  the 
full  floating  essentially  in  that  it  is  provided 
with  one  bearing,  instead  of  two,  between  the 
hub  of  the  wheel  and  the  outside  of  the  tubular 
housing.  The  bearing  in  each  hub  is  arranged 
in  line  with  the  spokes  and,  therefore,  relieves 
the  shaft  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  car  when  it 
is  on  a  level  surface.  One  bearing  is.  however, 
unable  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  wabbling  and 
the  shaft  must  be  provided  with  a  flange  which 
is  generally  secured  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  with 
bolts.  The  shaft  is,  therefore,  subjected  to 
bending  strains  whenever  the  car  turns  a  cor- 
ner or  skids. 

The  term  "seven-eighth  floating"  is  occasionally 
used  to  describe  an  axle  which  is  a  cross  be- 
tweeii  the  so-called  "three-quarter"  and  the 
between  the  hub  of  each  wheel  and  the  housing 
which  characterize  the  "full  floating"  and  which 
would  give  ample  support  to  the  wheel,  but  it 
drives  with  a  flnage  on  the  end  of  the  shaft 
which  is  bolted  to  the  wheel  instead  of  the 
notched  flange  held  by  the  hub  cap,  which  was 
explained  as  a  feature  of  the  full  floating.  \Vith 
this  construction  excessive  bending  strains  might 
be  sustained  by  both  shaft  and  housing  although 
normally  the  distribution  of  loads  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  full  floating  where  the  shaft 
receives  twisting  strain  only.  Such  an  axle  is 
used  by  many  manufacturers  who  call  it  full 
floating." 
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\M  nTATF  ^\  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  Farm 
WW  I  tl^   for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 

■orlptloD.  D.  F.  BtiSH,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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When  one  has  burdened  his  mind  with  all 
lie  mechanical  distinctions  between  the  dif- 
erent  types  of  axles  he  begins  to  wonder  what 
ifference  there  is  between  them  in  merit.  One 
rould  be  scarcely  justified  in  stating  that  one 
f  these  is  the  "best,"  because  an  axle  can  be 
uilt  of  any  one  of  the  types  which  will  give 
ife  and  satisfactory  service,  and  in  the  past 
xles  have  been  built  of  all  the  types  which  have 


Fig.  8 


Fig.  9 


roven  greatly  weaker  or  in  some  other  way 
iferior  to  those  of  other  types  on  other  cars 
bich  were  not  properly  designed.  Some  of 
le  disadvantages  and  advantages  of  different 
instructions  which  have  been  used  or  are  in 
amnion  use  now  should  be  better  known  by  the 
otor  car  buying  public  than  they  are. 
The  axle  in  Fig.  8  has  a  housing  which  con- 
sts  of  two  halves  which  are  held  together  at 
le  center  of  the  enlarged  part,  where  the  dif- 
rential  is  located  by  a  set  of  bolts.  The  dis- 
ivantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  generally  a  careful 
spection  and  thorough  cleaning  of  the  mech- 
lism  can  not  be  accomplished  until  the  axle  has 
:en  removed  from  beneath  the  car,  the  wheels 
ive  been  taken  off  and  the  two  halves  of  the 
lusing  taken  apart.    The  axles  shown  in  Figs. 

10  and  11  have  housings  of  pressed  steel 
id  are  provided  with  easily  removable  cover 
ates  at  the  back.  In  by-gone  years  I  have 
en  axles  of  all  the  types  mentioned  with  the 
vided  types  of  housing.  In  most  of  the  axles 
here  a  cover  plate  is  provided  cleaning  or  re- 
oval  of  parts  can  be  accomplished  quickly.  In 
any  of  those  of  the  older  days  and  a  few  of 
day  many  needless  hours  are  lost  when  ac- 
dent  or  loss  occasions  the  necesity  of  tear- 
g  down.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  that  oc- 
sional  cleaning  and  inspection  is  greatly  to  be 
sired. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  in  this  country 
uch  prejudice  against  those  types  of  axles 
lere  the  shaft  has  had  any  important  part  to 
ly  in  the  carrying  of  the  weight  of  the  car, 
■gely  because  of  the  delay  occasioned  and  the 
ding  of  lack  of  safeJy  suffered  in  case  of 
feakage  of  shaft.  Much  of  the  failure  of  the 
les  of  the  non-floating  types  could  have  been 
oided  by  better  design  and  better  material.  A 
igon  or  motor  car  spring  tapers  toward  the 
ds  in  order  that  it  may  bend  or  spring  uni- 
rmly    throughout    its    length.      Whenever  a 
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Fig.  11 


idmg  load  is  applied  to  an  axle  there  must 
some  slight  tendency  toward  bending  and  it  is 
ch  safer  to  have  the  part  so  made  that  h 
mgs  slightly  but  uniformly  throughout  its 
gth  than  at  only  one  particular  place.  The 
e  shafts  of  the  European  cars,  most  of  which 
re  semi-floating  and  yet  very  successful,  and 
several  of  the  highest  priced  American  cars, 
icb  shared  the  good  reputation,  were  made 
irly  twice  the  diameter  where  the  bearing 
ich  carries  the  weight  of  the  car  was  located 
n  they  were  at  the  inner  end  and  with  a 
er  such  that  one  part  of  the  shaft  would 
.  as  strong  as  the  other.  In  Fig.  19  the  shaft 
{flt  well  be  twice  the  diameter  it  is  where  it 
IS  through  the  outer  ball  bearing  and  tapers 
;Vn  to  Its  present  size  where  its  squared  end 
;ers.  the  differential.  Where  the  shaft  is  en- 
m  the  gear  at  the  differential  there  will  be 
le  wear  if  it  is  square.  If  it  is  square  and  of 
iller  size  than  the  round  shaft  there  is  liability 
breakage  at  the  weakened  section.  The  6 
i!  "J"  ^P''"«s  shown  on  the  shaft  in  Fig.  11 
'  n  the  shaft  enlarged  at  the  point  where  they 

cut  is  a  greatly  superior  construction. 
v.ny  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  satisfy 
iselt  of  the  accessibility  of  the  parts  of  an 
e.  He  may  be  able  to  foresee  failure  due  to 
'  poor  proportioning  of  the  parts  or  to  find 
,L  ,are  common  from  conversation 

^  J  ?  "^^^    °^    exactly  the 

le  niodel  and  he  may  be  unable  to  find  out 
if,  5y,  experience.  Too  many  owners  find  out 
Sard  luck  and  experience  some  of  the  char- 

i  Wnt  it         ""^'"^  have  avoided 

.laving  their  eyes  as  wide  open  as  they  would 

Uevei  on"^  c  Pi-e^ent  time, 

lelt  '=.„^  T  °i  <=°"'es  from 

lect  and  abuse  at  the  hands  of  ignorant  or 

i^of'Z'  ^^^'her  than  from  def?c?ive  ma- 

C  vln  In  !,°'''""^"'^'P-     ^^''t    "'onth  Prof. 

H.vell  will  discuss  the  annual  overhaul  of  your 

I     .       ♦>  Test  now;  rest  later  .J. 


20  H.  p. 

$750 

30  H.  p.  $865 


WHY 


Instead 
of  a 
"Tractor" 


One  Man  ^''^  right  on  the  three  plows,  away  from  the 

n  ±L  Bt  •  heat  of  the  engine,  where  he  can  watch  both 
UoestheFloWmg  pio„s  and  "Mule"  without  turning  his  head. 


One  Man 

Does  the  Discing 


He  pulls  a  double  disc  with  a  two  section  harrow 
behind  at  a  good  speed  without  packing  the 
ground. 


One  Man  °°  ^'^  grain  drill  where  he  can  watch 

w\  M.1  w\  -If  both  drill  and  "Mule."  He  pulls  two  sections 
Does  the  Dritltng    of  harrows  behind  the  drills. 


One  Man  Culti- 
vates Corn,  Cot- 
ton JPotatoes,etc. 

One  Man  Does 
the  Harvesting 


Belt  Work 


He  sits  on  a  two  row  cultivator  and  does  an 
even,  thorough,  quick  job.  The  "Mule"  guides 
easily,  turns  short  and  does  not  pack  the  soil. 

He  sits  on  the  Binder  where  he  can  watch  both 
Binder  and  "Mule"  move  through  the  heaviest 
grain  at  a  fast,  steady  gait.  "The  Crawler" 
makes  a  path  for  the  Binder  Wheel  when  go- 
ing through  mud. 

He  can  pull  large  Ensilage  Cutters,  Medium 
Sized  Threshers,  etc. 


One  Man  Drills  50 
Acres  ■  Day 


This  Gets  The  Footing 


For  Fall  Detail* — 
Write 

Joliet  Oil 
Tractor  Co. 

320  Benton  Street  One  Man  Harvest*  40  One  Man  CultiTate* 
Spring  Mounted  "Crawler"    JOUET,  ILLINOIS  Acres  r  Day  31  Acres  a  Day 


erican  Rnce 

And 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

Big,  full  gauge  wires— full 
weight — full  length  rolls 
woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Superior  quality  gal- 
vanizing—proof against  hot  sun, 
sleet  and  snow. 

I  American  Steel  Fence  Posts,  cheaper  than 
wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Hold  fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

£^  Write  for  booklet  on  how  to 

^AMf*  W4  f«AA  set  posts  and  erect  fence. 
•n^wAlt.   X  »  Every  farmer  should  have  it. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago      New  York      Pittsburgh      Cleveland  Denver 


Southern  Farm  Lands 


Low  In  Price,  High  In  Productive  Value.  Mild 
Winters,  Moderate  Summer  Temperature.  Long 
growing  and  grazing  Seasons.  Two  to  four  Crops  a 
year.  Unsurpassed  for  Diversified  Farming  and 
Live  Stock.  For  full  Information  address 
M.  V.  Rich^rik,  Ind.  and  Air.  Commissioner,  Room  156 


SOUTHERN 
RAI  L  WAV 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAV 

Washington.  U.C. 


Mobile  e.  Ohio 
Ga  So6.Fla  Ry, 


^^^"X^l   Delightful,  healthy  climate.  Good 


Land,  Reasonable  prices.  Close  to 
big  markets  of  large  cities  of  the 
East.  Send  for  free  descrip- 
tive booklet  and  map. 
STATE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION,. 
80  A,  Hoffman  BIdg.     Balllmore,  Md, 


77?e  <State  For  7hri/ry  Farmers 
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Concerning  "Preparedness" 

Bv  HENRY  FORD 


The  United  States,  I  believe,  is  confronted  by  the 
greatest  danger  in  its  history.  It  is  not  an  external 
danger.  As  the  president  said  in  New  York  on  Janu- 
ary 27:  "Nobody  seriously  supposes  that  the  United 
States  needs  fear  an  invasion  of  its  own  territory." 

Our  danger  is  internal.  We  are  confronted  by 
the  danger  of  militarism. 

The  very  burden  that  caused  thousands  of  men  of 
all  races  to  come  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  a 
haven  of  peace,  to  escape  the  toils  of  militaristic  gov- 
ernment, now  is  being  preached  throughout  the  land 
by  men,  by  newspapers,  by  magazines,  moving  pic- 
tures and  in  fact  every  medium  of  intelligence. 

Conscription,  the  base  of  militarism,  is  advocated 
openly. 

And  it  is  all  done  under  the  guise  of  patriotism. 
The  flag  is  flaunted  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  and 
we  are  told  that  our  "national  honor"  is  at  stake. 

The  flaunting  was  started  by  an  organization  of 
men  known  as  the  Navy  League.  It  has  been  taken 
up  by  really  patriotic  men,  fearful  of  the  danger  which 
this  league  first  discovered.  Other  of  these  organiza- 
tions started  up  and  made  their  cry  the  danger  of  in- 
vasion and  the  need  of  preparing  for  it.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  other  officials  were  made  the 
objects  of  attack  because  they,  knowing  the  true  con- 
ditions, refused  to  become  hysterical. 

Congressman  Clyde  H.  Tavenner,  delivered  in 
the  House  two  remarkable  speeches — "The  World 
Wide  War  Trust,"  and  "The  Navy  League  Un- 
masked"— giving  startling  revelations  of  an  organized 
body  of  war  traffickers  who  promote  war  and  prepara- 
tion for  war — "preparedness." 

He  charged  that  the  Navy  League,  which  in- 
spired and  financed  largely  the  present  agitation  for 
"preparation,"  was  founded  by  a  group  made  up 
largely  of  war  traffickers.  He  also  charged  that 
among  the  most  active  members  and  officers  of  the 
League  today  are  men  who  not  only  will  profit  from 
"preparedness,"  but  who  actually  hold  a  monopoly  on 
the  materials  for  war  which  the  government  must 
purchase — that  these  war-trafficking  men  are  in  agree- 
ment with  war  munitioners  of  Europe,  barring  the 
possibility  of  the  United  States  government  purchas- 
ing supplies  of  war  at  any  price  but  that  fixed  by  the 
war-traffickers  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Tavenner's 
charges  never  have  been  refuted. 

The  very  men  who  pile  up  the  armament  of  all 
nations, — and  it  is  true  that  the  same  firm  will  often 
arm  both  sides  in  a  conflict — will  find  an  enemy  for 
any  country  they  arm.  And  they  will  arm  that  enemy, 
too,  for  the  profits  on  arms  are  great,  and  the  industry 
is  a  monopoly. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  right  home 
to  Americans  in  the  past  few  years  in  Mexico,  where 
we  have  seen  the  same  arms  manufacturers  arming 
every  side.  And  the  president,  by  raising  the  embargo 
OB  arms  certainly  did  nothing  for  the  peace  of  the 
worlid. 

We  ought  to  realize  that  it  is  the  people  who  not 
only  pay  the  bills  of  these  munitions  makers,  but  pay 


the  penalty  also  in  the  death  and  misery  the  use  o 
these  arms  must  bring. 

Do  we  need  preparedness? 

The  President  himself,  in  his  speeches  made  re 
cently  in  the  middle  west,  could  find  no  fear  of  in 
vasion,  and  his  inconsistencies  were  pointed  out  eve: 
by  the  most  ardent  editorial  advocates  of  the  "pre 
paredness"  plan.  In  December,  1914,  the  Presideni 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  said:  "Let  there  be  n 
misconception.  The  country  has  been  misinformec 
We  have  not  been  negligent  of  national  defense." 

Since  that  time  the  President  said  he  had  change 
his  mind.  No  personal  vacillation,  however,  ca 
change  the  facts,  and  in  spite  of  rumors  and  sugges 
tions  of  fear  there  have  been  no  material  facts  place 
before  the  people  of  the  country  to  show  that  th 
President  had  any  military  reason  for  his  change  c 
mind. 

The  people  should  think  for  themselves  and  de 
mand  to  know  the  facts. 

Whatever  the  standing  of  the  country's  safet} 
this  much  is  due  the  people;  they  should  be  allowe 
to  share  the  secret  terrorizing  dispatches  the  Pres 
dent  declared  in  his  recent  tour  he  received  almos 
hourly.  The  nation  is  great  enough  and  the  peopl 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  worst,  to  know  what  threa 
ens  them. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  t 
demand  of  their  President  the  causes  for  his  alarn 
And  if  that  alarm  is  not  genuine,  they  have  a  rigl 
to  know  why  it  was  uttered  by  the  head  of  the  natioi 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  patriotic.  Bi 
it  is  time  for  all  to  realize  that  patriotism  does  nc 
consist  merely  of  dying  for  one's  country.  I  believ 
that  patriotism  consists  more  in  living  for  the  benef 
of  the  whole  world,  of  giving  others  a  chance  to  liv 
for  themselves,  their  country  and  the  world.  A  man  i 
naturally  patriotic,  and  to  cry  patriotism  at  him  as  i 
now  being  done  throughout  the  country  is  more  of  a 
insult  than  a  compliment. 

I  believe,  too,  that  many  more  men  have  died  b< 
cause  of  ambition,  avarice  and  insincerity  than  eve 
died  in  a  just  cause.  I  have  dedicated  my  life's  wor 
to  the  education  of  men  on  this  subject  with  th 
hope  that  if  war  comes  again  men  will  know  befor 
they  march  against  the  machine  guns  whether  the 
are  marching  for  a  just  cause  or  for  ambition,  avaric 
and  insincerity. 

It  is  a  regretable  fact  that  many  of  the  medium 
of  education  in  the  United  States  have  been  swaye 
to  the  cry  for  big  armament.  Not  only  is  this  trui 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  these  same  organs  hav 
bred  racial  hatred  by  the  printing  of  incendiary  new 
stories  and  articles,  preaching  fear  of  one  of  the  Eurc 
pean  belligerents,  giving  prominence  to  rvimors  of  ur 
neutral  acts  of  violence,  and  paying  slight  regard  t 
official  denials  of  the  same. 

These  organs  tell  us  that  one  of  the  warring  fac 
tions  in  Europe  is  bleeding  to  crush  militarism,  y< 
in  the  same  pages  the  assumption  of  this  beginnin 
of  militarism  is  declared  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  th 
United  States. 
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For  a  hundred  years,  with  Europe  fully  armed 
and  strong,  we  have  been  safe.  Now,  with  Europe 
locked  in  a  deadly  embrace  and  bleeding  to  death, 
we  are  called  upon  to  fear  its  invasion  of  our  shores. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  printed  prominently  by  the  Times,  but  not 
:onspicuously  treated  by  the  great  majority  of  city 
newspapers,  gives  some  idea  of  the  facts: 

"Washington,  February  8 — Testimony  that 
pleased  the  pacifist  element  in  the  House  was  fur- 
nished to  the  Committees  on  Military  and  Naval  Af- 
fairs today  by  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U,  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, and  Rear  Admiral  Victor  Blue,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation.  General  Miles  said  he  did  not 
fear  an  invasion  of  the  United  States  and  that  an  in- 
vading enemy  could  quickly  be  driven  from  the  coun- 
try. Admiral  Blue  declared  the  navy  now  was  ready 
to  meet  any  enemy  it  might  be  called  upon  to  en- 
counter in  the  Pacific." 

And,  remember,  aside  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
able  to  do  this,  there  remains  still  the  greater  fact 
that  nothing  more  than  generalities  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  attack  have  been  advanced  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  attempt  to  work  up  an  artificial  hysteria 
as  a  preliminary  to  inoculation  with  the  rabies  of  war. 

Those  who  have  opposed  this  militaristic  scheme 
have  been  characterized  as  cowards,  poltroons  and 
unpatriotic.  They  are  less  cowardly  than  the  most 
ardent  militarists,  because  it  is  fear  that  is  inspiring 
those  who  are  not  looking  for  the  profits.  And  this 
fear  is  a  fear  without  foundation  in  reason.  Is  it  un- 
patriotic to  wish  for  world  peace  instead  of  a  uni- 
versal war  over  commercial  rights  of  a  few  men  or 
to  uphold  an  unpopular  government? 

The  sooner  the  government  of  the  world  gets 
down  to  a  business  basis  the  better  off  the  world  will 
be.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  business  man  in  the 
United  States,  after  viewing  the  result  of  military 
preparation  in  Europe,  realizing  the  geographical  sit- 
uation of  the  United  States,  and  considering  the  result 
of  the  Dardanelles  operations,  could  so  allow  his  fears 
to  be  played  upon  by  military  bargainers  as  to  ap- 
prove the  plan  to  make  this  nation  an  armed  camp. 
There  have  been  fine  words  about  "preparedness"  and 
"militarism"  being  totally  different,  but  Evu-ope  knows 
today  that  the  only  difference  is  in  the  spelling. 

Congressman  Kitchin,  who  has  risked  his  leader- 
ship of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  to  oppose  the 
'preparedness"  measure  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  been  spending  of  late  years  a 
greater  part  of  its  revenue  for  military  equipment 
than  has  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  With  the  bil- 
lions that  would  be  spent  under  the  proposed  extrava- 
gant program,  the  tax-payers  would  be  giving  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  what  they  contribute  to  government 
revenue,  for  the  support  of  an  army  and  navy. 

Would  any  man,  preparing  to  fight  a  fire  in  his 
shops,  store  those  same  shops  with  tons  of  inflam- 
mables? Yet  that  is  what  "preparedness"  does.  And 
then,  of  course,  must  come  the  inevitable. 

What  is  the  share  of  the  man  who  pays  for  all 
this? 

It  is  the  burden  of  supporting  the  vast  machine 
until  some  few  men  lose  their  heads  and  touch  the 
spark  to  the  ready-built  kindling-pile.  Then  he  must 
give  his  life,  or  come  home  a  cripple.  For  those  who 
remain  at  the  end  of  the  sad  folly  there  is  high  taxes 
and  crepe  on  the  door. 

Men  sitting  around  a  table,  not  men  dying  in  a 
trench,  finally  settle  the  differences,  anyhow. 

If  one  hundredth  of  one  per  cent  of  all  that  has 
been  spent  on  this  kind  of  "preparedness"  had  been 


used  to  do  away  with  national  and  international  dif- 
ferences built  up  by  a  diplomacy  originating  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  war  would  have  ceased  long  ago. 

Every  man  must  admit  that  the  method  is  fool- 
ish. And  even  the  old  time  "glory"  of  war  is  dead,  the 
victim  of  science.   Then  why  continue? 

Why  not  begin  now  tO'  build  a  machinery  of  rea- 
son to  do  the  work  that  the  machinery  of  force  has 
not  accomplished?  That  is  the  great  duty  facing  those 
who  govern. 

In  all  the  maze  of  argument  for  "preparedness" 
the  facts  are  few.  But  even  its  most  ardent  advocates 
call  attention  to  the  coincidence  that  this  is  a  presi- 
dential election  year. 

If  the  cause  lies  in  this  fact,  and  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  because  I  am  not  very  well  versed  in  political 
tricks,  it  is  time  for  the  voters  to  remind  their  con- 
gressmen and  any  other  candidates  who  may  seek 
their  favor  that  the  people  will  not  spend  their  money 
to  arm  for  invading  ghosts  conjured  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  other  man,  be  he  a  real  patriot  or  a  mu- 
nitions-patriot. 

Let  the  President  and  others  who  are  preaching 
this  doctrine  of  fear  point  out  the  enemy,  let  them 
prove  the  enemy  comes  upon  us,  and  every  American 
is  willing  to  lay  down  his  fortune  and  his  life  at  the 
feet  of  the  President,  as  Americans  have  done  before. 

But  the  same  Americans,  a  hard-headed  business 
people,  will  not  lay  down  a  nickel  if  they  become  con- 
vinced that  they  are  paying  merely  for  an  election  or 
a  re-election  to  the  White  House  under  the  guise  of 
defense  of  home  and  fireside.  And  these  Americans 
have  a  very  disconcerting  way  of  showing  their  prac- 
tical impatience  with  fairy  tales. 

I  strongly  urge  every  American  who  is  interested 
in  this  subject  that  should  interest  all,  to  write  to 
Hon.  Clyde  H.  Tavenner,  House  of  Representatives 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  speeches 
revealing  the  motives  at  the  bottom  of  the  "prepared- 
ness" agitation. 

I  strongly  urge  every  man  and  woman  who  de- 
sires that  this  country  shall  remain  at  peace  to  write 
a  protest  against  the  extravagant  program  now  in 
Congress,  to  write  to  his  Congressman,  to  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  his  state,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United.  States.  A  sentence  or  two 
will  do.   But  make  your  meaning  plain. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  men  now  in  Congress 
who  have  come  out  strongly  against  the  project  need 
encouragement  from  home.  They  face  generally  a 
solid  wall  of  ridicule  or  silence  in  the  press  of  the 
cities,  and  human  nature  finds  it  hard  to  bear  up  be- 
fore such  a  constant  hammering  even  though  the  ob- 
ject of  the  attacks  feels  that  the  pressure  rings  not  of 
sincerity.  If  you  feel  that  the  country's  safety  is  be- 
ing jeopardized  by  political  manipulation,  then  make 
your  protest  a  political  one  so  that  it  will  strike  the 
deeper. 

I  am  having  this  statement  printed  in  the  adver- 
tising colimms  of  newspapers  and  magazines  through- 
out the  United  States.  Others  wUl  follow.  I  have  no 
other  purpose  than  to  save  America  from  bloodshed 
and  its  young  men  from  conscription.  I  feel  that  if 
this  militaristic  burden  is  assumed  by  the  covmtry,  the 
United  States  within  10  years  will  be  in  turmoil,  its 
industries  paralyzed,  and  its  men,  instead  of  being  at 
work  in  peaceful  industry,  will  be  dying  in  trenches. 
And  I  feel,  too,  that  these  men  will  not  be  dying 
to  defend  their  country,  as  we  are  now  being  told,  but 
will  perish  in  the  conquest  of  other  men  who  have  a  * 
right  to  live  in  happiness  and  peace. — [Advertise- 
ment.] 
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YOU  CAN'T  PLOW 

WITH  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

Power  and  weight  are  necessary  factors 
in  heavy  traction  work  like  plowing. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  and  are 
being  made  now  to  do  this  c\ass  of  work 
with  light-weight  explosive  engines. 
They  do  not  and  cannot  get  the  same 
economical  results  that  properly  designed 
and  constructed  Oil-Gas  Tractors  can 
accomphsh. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.'s 
OIL- GAS  TRACTOR 

Is  properly  made  to  do  the  work  that  it 
is  expected  to  do.  It  is  not  an  experi- 
ment, but  a  tried  and  tested  machine, 
good  enough  and  reliable  enough  to  be 
sold  under  the  Red  River  Special  name 
and  guaranty. 

It  will  plow,  haul  and  work  at  the  belt 
with  the  steadiness  and  sureness  of  steam. 
Operating  economies  are  highly  deveU 
oped,  '.t  has  the  power,  it  has  the 
strength,  it  has  the  weight  to  do  the 
things  that  you  want  it  to  do — and  that 
we  guarantee  it  to  do — without  stalling 
or  breaking  down.    That's  business. 

DONT  TRY  TO  WORK  A 
PLEASURE  MACHINE 

There's  a  lot  to  this  gas  engine  question.  It  is 
well  worth  careful  investigation  before  you  buy 
any  kind  of  a  tractor  that  makes  power  with 
oil  or  gasoline.  Write  us  for  particulars  and 
consider  the  facts  that  we  put  before  you  be- 
fore your  decision  is  made.  Ask  for  the  Home 
Edition  of  the  Red  River  Special  paper  and  the 
Big  Catalog  that  tells  about  our  line. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  GO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thrnhcra,  F»der>,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  TractioD  EnsiDes 
(10)    BATTLE  CREEK,    -  MICHIGAN 


Saves  a  Team 

Attachments  For  Any  Binder 

WATEff 
^TANK. 


other 

Farm  Work. 

Cushman  Binder  Engines 

For  All  Farm  Work 

This  is  the  one  successful  binder  engine. 

Thousands  are  in  use  every  harvest.  Fits  any  binder. 
Engine  drives  sickle  and  all  machinery.  Since 
horses  have  only  to  pull  machine,  two  horses  will 
easily  handle  8-f  t.  binder  in  heavy  grain.  In  a  wet 
harvest  Cushman  Engine  saves  the  crop,  as  it  keeps 
sickle  going  when  bull  wheel  slips  —  it  never  clogs. 
After  harvest  Cushman  engine  does  all  other  work. 
Very  light  weight  and  easy  to  move  around,  yet 
runs  more  steadily  than  most  heavy  engines,  be- 
cause of  Throttle  Governor  and  [perfect  balance. 
4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.;  when  stripped  for 
binder  only  167  lbs.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.  Forced 
water  cooling  system  prevents  overheating. 
Equipped  with  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 
Iver  A.  Madson.  Wheatland,  N.  D.,  writes:  "I 
have  six  engines  and  the  Cushman  is  the  best.  It 
does  not  jump  like  a  heavy  engine.  On  the  binder 
H  is  a  great  saver  of  horse  flesh.  It  will  do  all  you 
,  u  „  »„.  I.  ^     A  „  claim  and  more  too." 

4  H.  p.  Truck-Easy  to  Mova  «f  r*  

Around.   Sam*  Engine  Uaad  E-    W.  GaSSer,  Sidney, 

onsindor.  III,,  says;"With  a  Cush- 

man I  cut  10  acres  more 
a  day  with  less  horses. 
A  binder  will  last  3  or  4 
years  longer  with  this 
engine. ' '  Ask  for  free  En- 
gine Book. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

859  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 
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Discussion  on  Tractor  Economics 

By  Arnold  P.  Yerkes,  Agriculturist  in  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


THE  study  jf 
tractor  eco- 
n  o  m  i  c  s  in 
which  I  have  been 
engaged  for  the  past 
few  years,  is  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Farm  Man- 
agement of  the 
United  States  De- 
partment of  Agri- 
culture. It  has  in- 
volved a  study  of 
the  results  obtained 
with  tractors  by  a 
large  number  of 
farmers.  The  data 
so  gained  are  based 
on  actual  service 
conditions  which  are 
practically  impossi- 
ble of  duplication  i  . 
a  test. 

Costs  and  returns 
form  the  principal 


"The  Use  of  the  Tractor  as  a  Power  for 
Plowing  Is  Almost  Ideal." 


problem  in  connection  with  power  farm- 
ing. In  comparing  the  horse  and  tractor 
it  is  essential  that  costs  and  returns  for 
both  should  be  considered.  If  the  re- 
turns from  the  tractor  are  greater  thc.i 
_from  the  horse,  it  would  not  matter  if 
the  cost  of  operation  was  proportionately 
higher.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  returns 
are  less,  the  cost  of  operation  should  be 
correspondingly  lower.  These  two  fac- 
tors are  practically  ins  parable. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  providing 
tractors  for  farm  work — private  owner- 
sliip,  cooperative  management,  and  custom 
operation — individual  ownership  is  usually 
more  satisfactory  tuan  joint  ownership. 
.American  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  not  well 
adapted  to  joint  ownership.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  joint  ownership  is 
more  often  a  failure  than  a  success. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  prac- 
tice of  a  farmer  doing  custom  work  with 
his  tractor.  If  he  has  time  to  do  custom 
work  it  is  an  indication  that  his  farm  is 
too  small  to  be  an  efficient  unit.  It  will 
usually  pay  him  better  to  buy  or  rent  suf- 
ficient additional  land  to  provide  A'ork 
for  his  tractor  during  the  working  sea- 
sons; work  done  on  his  own  crops  will 
usually  prove  more  profitable  than  custom 
.work  for  his  neighbors.  His  neighuo  3 
expect  to  make  a  profit  from  their  crop 
after  paying  him  for  his  work.  Why 
should  he  not  raise  the  crop  himself  and 
enjoy  this  profit?  A  farmer  who  is  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  a  tractor 
should  not  rely  on  profits  from  custom 
work  to  justify  its  purchase.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  practice  of  some 
tractor  enthusiasts  in  including  fancied 
profits  from  custom  work  in  their  figures 
is  to  be  condemned.  They  seldom  if  ever 
consider  the  possible  profits  from  the  use 
of  horses  for  custom  work,  although  they 
comment  frequently  on  the  fact  that  the 
horses  are  idle  a  large  part  of  the  time; 
and  if  idle,  then  the^'  are  available  for 
custom  work.  The  tractor  is  eventually 
to  be  part  of  the  ordinary  farm  equip- 
ment, in  which  case  each  farm  should 


have  its  own  trac- 
tor, and  there  would 
b  e  practically  n  o 
more  opportunity  to 
do  custom  work 
with  the  tractor 
than  with  horses  at 
present. 

Practically 
all  farm  operations 
must  be  carried  on 
within  a  limited  sea- 
son. Between  these 
seasons  there  will 
often  be  no  field 
work  which  the 
tractor  can  do, 
either  on  the  home 
farm  or  on  those  of 
neighbors,  and  the 
fact  that  weather 
and  soil  conditions 
are  such  as  to  per- 
mit field  work  with 
a  tractor  does  not 


mean  that  there  will  be  work  which  the 
tractor  can  do.  Farm  management  plays 
an  important  part  in  organizing  a  tractor 
farm  so  as  to  provide  employment  for 
the  tractor  during  as  many  days  as  pos- 
sible. Such  organHzation  involves  the 
planning  of  a  crop  rotation  which  will  fur- 
nish a  large  amount  of  work  which  the 
tractor  can  do,  and  which  will  distribute 
the  work  over  as  wide  a  period  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  same  time  the  rotation  must 
include  only  crops  which  can  be  grown  at 
a  profit  in  that  particular  section. 

The  claim  is  frequently  made  that  farms 
do  not  have  sufficient  power  to  carry  on 
their  work.  This  is  true,  but  should  be 
modified  by  stating  that  the  farms  are  not 
properly  organized  to  efficiently  utilize 
their  power.  The  progress  of  farming 
methods  has  not  keot  pace  with  the  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  improved  farm 
implements.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  by  a  proper  reorgani- 
zation of  many  farms  it  is  possible  to  do 
the  work  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  man- 
ner with  fewer  horses.  A  great  many 
farmers  pay  little  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  crop  rotation  and  frequently 
raise  two  or  more  crops  which  demand  a 
large  amount  of  work  at  the  same  season. 

The  question  of  whether  a  tractor  will 
prove  profitable  on  any  given  farm  must 
in  most  cases  be  worked  out  individually 
for  that  particular  farm,  as  figures  for  no 
other  one  will  apply. 

I  consider  the  two  principal  advantages 
of  the  tractor  over  the  horse  for  farm 
work  are  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  a  large 
amount  of  power  which  permits  of  carry- 
ing on  the  farm  operations  at  the  proper 
time,  while  it  also  furnishes  power  for 
belt  work  and  thus  frequently  avoids  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  hiring  such  work 
done.  This  is  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  common  practice  of  crediting  the 
tractor  with  considerable  value  in  increas- 
ing the  crop  yields,  but  from  my  observa- 
tions this  is  a  less  important  factor  than 
either  of  those  mentioned.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  use  of  the  tractor  frequently  has 


"I  am  mailing  some  photographs  of  my  tractor  and  myself.  They  plainly  show  a  new 
'stunt'  that  the  little  tractor  can  be  put  to.  Of  course,  the  photo  does  not  show  how  hara 
the  pulling  was,  but  I  believe  a  cyclone  would  buzz  around  considerable  before  these  snocKS 
would  separate  themselves  from  old  mother  earth." — H.  H.  Dunbar,  Marengo,  111. 
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10  bearing  whatever  on  the  crop  yield  and 
las  perhaps  been  responsible  for  as  many 
lecreases  as  increases  in  yields. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  inti- 
nating  that  the  tractor  will  not  increase 
:rop  yields,  as  in  many  cases  it  will  do  so, 
,ut  such  increases  are  a  great  deal  more 
ikely  to  result  from  plowing  and  prepar- 
ng  the  seed  bed  at  the  proper  time  than 
rem  more  intensive  cultivation  in  the 
orm  of  deep  plowing,  subsoiling,  etc. 
These  are  by  no  means  new,  and  while 
:xperiments  indicate  that  in  some  cases 
rop  yields  are  increased  thereby,  it  seems 
0  be  the  general  experience  among  farm- 
rs  that  the  increased  yield  is  not  usually 
ufficient  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of 
iroduction. 

Future  tractor  development  should  be 
onservative,  but  I  beHeve  that  it  should 
le  progressively  so.  The  tractor  can 
)nly  be  developed  by  being  used  on  farms, 
ind  I  believe  that  it  should  be  adopted  as 
apidly  as  possible  on  farms  where  its  use 
vill  prove  profitable.  The  tractor  has 
larely  emerged  irom  the  experimental 
tage;  in  fact,  a  great  many  makes  have 
lot  yet  emerged. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
he  future  tractor  development  from  a 
armer's  standpoint,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
last,  will  be  the  price  at  which  tractors 
:an  be  sold.  The  large  outfits  of  a  few 
■ears  ago  were  altogether  too  expensive 
io  justify  their  purchase  on  the  average 
arm,  and  the  prices  of  many  of  those 
low  on  the  market  are  also  too  high  to 
nake  a  really  economical  investment  for 
he  farm.  It  is  more  than  probable,  how- 
;ver,  that  as  the  volume  of  business  in- 
reases  the  prices  will  be  reduced.  This 
las  occurred  in  the  case  of  other  ma- 
hines  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
eason  why  it  should  not  occur  with  the 
ractor.  The  general  adoption  of  the 
ractor,  like  that  of  other  machines,  is 
lot  likely  to  occur  until  the  prices  of 
ractors  reach  comparatively  low  figures. 
At  the  same  time  quality  must  be  first 
lass.  The  tractor  of  poor  quality  is  dear 
0  the  farmer  at  any  price.  In  speaking  of 
,  low-priced  tractor  I  do  not  mean  one 
if  cheap  construction.  The  price  is  very 
mportant  to  the  farmer,  but  quality  is  still 
nore  important. 
If  tractors  are  adopted  and  the  con- 
umption  of  materials  which  can  be  used 
ly  the  human  race  for  food  is  reduced  to 
.  considerable  extent,  as  would  certainly 
ppear  reasonable  to  believe  would  occur, 
he  prices  of  these  materials  will  decrease, 
s  the  supply  would  be  greater  in  propor- 
ion  to  the  demand.  This  should  not  only 
nake  these  particular  foodstuffs  lower  in 
irice,  but  should  also  reduce  the  cost  of 
neat,  as  the  expense  of  feeding  other  live- 
tock  on  the  farm  would  be  lowered, 
.ooking  at  it  from  the  farmer's  standpoint 
ilone,  however,  he  is  probably  serving:  his 
lest  interests  by  raising  colts  and  selling 
hem,  and  thus  providing  a  market  for  a 
;reat  deal  of  the  material  which  he  raises 
m  his  farm.  So  long  as  he  is  doing  this 
le  is  not  dependent  upon  outside  sources 
or  the  power  required  for  his  farm  oper- 
itions,  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  number 
)f  business  men  in  the  cities  dependent 
ipon  him  for  material  with  which  to  feed 
he  horses  they  have  bought  from  him. 

the  number  of  horses  used  in  the  cities 
lecreases,  as  it  probably  will,  but  not  at 
he  rate  stated  by  Mr.  Edison  more  than 
en  years  ago,  when  he  predicted  that 
vithin  ten  years  the  horse  would  be  a 
■uriosity,  the  market  for  a  great  deal  of 
he  material  now  raised  on  the  farm  will 
ilso  decrease,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
vill  be  a  smaller  demand  for  horses,  thus 
Tiaking  the  raising  of  colts  less  profitable 

<i*  Test  now;  rest  later 
DOW  YOUR  BEST 
j        _  By  R.  F.  Field 

yhere's  a  man  'at  comes  home  i'  th'  evenin' 

Afuihistlin'  all  o'  th'  way. 
ie's  singin'  at  morn  when  he's  leavin'. 
An'  he  hums  at  his  work  all  th'  day. 
There's  always  a  laugh  an'  a  kiss  an'  a  chaff 

For  th'  wife,  an'  a  smile  for  th'  rest; 
'  Cause  Life  is  a  song  'at  goes  trippin'  along — 
To  th'  feller  'at's  doin'  his  best. 


45  < 

I—         or-  GRADE 

fl^Ml9  Gentlemen;— It  is  over 

'1  WW^  .y^^  year  since  you  de- 

I  P        ^»  livered  our  tractor  to  ub. 

1  mm,  I  During  thia  time  we  have 

I  y^    turned  over  310  acres  of  land  with 

a  tiiree  bottom  plow  and  disced  500 
_       acres  in  all. 
I  was  plowing  the  other  day  on  a  hill  where 
it  had  to  climb  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  plowing 
five  inches  deep.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not 
another  make  that  can  climb  this  hill  and  pull  that 
load.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  belt  machines  of  the  day. 
Whoever  is  in  the  market  for  a  tractor  will  make  no  mistake 
in  buying  a  Parrett.  Yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  LAIBLE,  Washburn.  111. 

When  it  Does  This  on  The  Hills - 
Imagine  it^PovgM:onTheLevd 

^  ^  Mr.  Laible's  experience  is  interesting,  isn't '  |||^^^^^^^ 

Kps£ii5SSSSS?M5   jjp      brings  out  many  of  the  things  you  want 

to  know"  about  before  you  buy  a  tractor.  It  is  real,  actual,  practical 
proof.  We  prefer  to  let  PARRETT  owners  tell  what  PARRETT  Tractors 
will  do  and  how  well  they  do  it. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buy ing  a  tractor,  just  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  send  you  many 
S;  more  farmers'  names  to  whom  you  can  write,  and  ask  anythmg  you  wish  to  know. 
■  Their  experiences  are  the  safest  guides  you  can  follow  m  decidmg  which  tractor  to  Duy. 


■TT^TRJ 


ONE  MAN 


AW,  PURPOSE 


The  Parrett  All-PorposeTractor  has  been  ^ 
designed  on  practical,  common-sense  lines,  ,,  .  ,  . 
not  thrown  together  to  meet  a  price.  It  is  unusually  simple  in  constTOC- 
tion,  light  in  weight,  and  best  of  all,  strictly  a  one-man  outfit.  Ihe 
frame  is  strongly  constructed  of  7-inch  channel  steel.  Has  4-cyhnder 
motor  mounted  horizontally  across  the  frame  giving  a  powerf  ul.simple, 
direct  drive  which  makes  it  possible  to  go  where  others  dare  not  at-  ■ 
tempt.  Three-point  suspension  of  the  frame  and  high  front  whee^ 
assures  easy  running,  great  flexibility  over  uneven  surfaces  and  short 
turning  features.   The  Parrett  pulls  three  14-inch  bottom  plows  on  a  ' 

straight  line  pull  without  any  feide  draft,  -  -l' 

and  will  do  the  work  of  eight  to  ten  horses. 
It  fumfehes  lO-horsepower  on  the  draw-bar. 
20  to  25  horsepower  on  the  belt  for  all  sta- 
tionary uses. 

WRITE  TODAY 

for  our  bi(r,  illustrated  catalog 
folder.  It  will  show  you  exactly 
how  this  wonderful  tractor  ia 
built  from  the  ground  up. 

See  for  yourself  how  the 
Parrett  Tractor  will  be_  a 
money -saving,  money-making 
investment  for  you. 

PARRETT  TRACTOR  CO. 

802.409  Flshsr  BIdg. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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'  That's  what  thousands 

of  well  satisfied  users 
say.  They  know  how 
much  good  it  has 
done  their  horses 
and  mules  to  clip 
them  before  the 
spring  work  be- 
gins, with 


Glippit 


The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

.ling  Machine 

It  costs  only  wt.SO  and  it  will  last  a 
lifetime  for  its  gears  are  all  cut  from  the 
solid  steel  bar  and  made  file  hard,  they 
are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  in  oil; 
the  flexible  shaft  is  new  style,  light  run- 
ning and  6  feet  long  and  it  has  the  high- 
est grade  Stewart  cl  ippi  ng  head— a  truly 
tnarvelous  machine  at  the  money. 
GET  ONE  from  YOUR  DEALER  or 
send  $2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D. 
for  balance.    Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  horse  clipping  and  sheep 
shearing  roacbinea^mailed  free 
^  on  request. 

CHICACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

E  608  N.  La  Sa  SnMe  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


It  also  gets 
much  well- 
deserved 
praise. 

The  Stewart  No.  9 
Shearing  Machine 

has  done  wonders  for  the  fanner 
in  saving  labor  and  increasing 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  wool 
he  gets  from  his  sheep.  It  gets 
15  to  20%  more  from  every  sheep. 

You  know  the  size  of  yourflock 
so  figure  your  profit  and  you'l 
find  the  machine  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself  the  first  season. 
A  boy  can  runit  all  day.  All 
joints  ball  bearing  with  ball 
bearing  shearing  head.  The 
equipment  includes  four  sets 
of  knives  fully  guaranteed. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00 
and  pay  balance  CO,  O. 


pnpPI  My  Big  New  Farm  Gate 

[■    ImEiCiB  BOOK  Postpaid 


I  want  every  landowner  to  have  my  big  Free  Book 
of  Farm  Gates.  Tells  how  to  make  5  year  guar-^ 
anteed  CAN'T-SAG  Gates  at  home  in  your 
spare  time  and  save  dollars.   Shows  why  these  ■ 

easy  ewinging  Gatea  never  sag:,  dragr,  rot  out  or  break 
down  —  yet  cost  lees  than  auy  other.  Write  today- 
ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  President 


1^ 


Costs  Less  than  All  Wood— Lasts  3  Times  as  Long 

Made  with  either  4  or  6  inch  boards,  double-bolted  between  8. 
angle  steel  uprights— not  screwed  or  nailed.  No  nails  to  gather 
rust  or  pull  out— no  woc'd  joints  to  collect  water  and  rot.  Can 
be  furnished  with  Elevating  AttachQient. 

GUARANTEED  5  YEARS--30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Catalog  shows  complete  Gates  ready  to  hant?  or  iu8t  the  Gate 
Steels,  hinges,  bolts,  etc.  feverything  but  the  boards. )  Postal 
brings  Catalog- freo-postpaid.  Write.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  Proa. 

ROWE  MFC.  CO.,     112  Adam*  St.,  Calesburg,  Ml.  j 


Cdnt  Sdf  Cate.<:\\ 
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Hatches 
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Peter  Kilpatrick,  Nazereth,  Pa.,  writes 
"Have  made  better  hatches  than  anyone  here." 
Strongest,  most  durable  Incubator  made. 
Hot  water  heat— double  wall — dead  airspace — 
asbestos  lining — self  regulator — metal  cover. 
Will  not  warp  or  shrink.  Money  cannot  buy 
a  better  Incubator. 

40 
DAYS 
TRIAL 

12  Years 
Guarantee 


Incubator 
c  Brooder 


Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 

Why  pay  more?  A  bigger,  better,  simpler 
machine  at  no  increase  in  price.  A  proven  cold 
weather  hatcher.  Built  on  U.  S.  Gov't,  specifi- 
cations. Write  today  sure  for  Free  Catalog,  or 
order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  You 
take  no  risk.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Comes  set  up  ready  to  run,  with 
egg  tester  and  book  of  instructions.  Don't 
delay.   Get  the  facts  at  once. 

MATIOMAL  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box    1  02  Racine,  Wis. 


One  Gallon  OH— 
One  Filling  Lamp 

—Biggest  Hatches— 
FreeBookTellsWliy 

OEND  forX-Ray  incubator  and 
brooder  books.   Post  yourself  on 
incubator  facts.    Learn  why  the 

X-RAY 

Incubator 

Ives  biggest  hatches. 
X-Ray  duplex  central 
heating  plant  squarely 
loiderticath— the  scien- 
tific way.  Express  pre- 
paid to  practically  all 
points— write  for  valu- 
able book  No.  27 
The  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 
Depl.27  Desllloines.U, 


Cash  Profits 

Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  details 
showing  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfits 
make  $10  to  $25  a  week  on  day-old  chicks. 
Get  the  facts!  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl 
can  do  it  by  following  my  plan  and  using  my 


Champion^ 
Belle  ^itti 


TTycos'j 


T_  4- 402,000  in  use.  Get  the 

I  inCUDSitOr  whole  story  told  by  the 
Championship  Winners  in  my  big  free  book, 
*'  Hatching  Facts."  With  book  comes  full  de- 
Bcription  of  incubator  and  brooder— my  10-year 
money-back  guaranty— low  prices— full  partic- 
ulara  — and  my  $1300.00 
Gold  Offers.  learn  how  i 
paid  one  user  $156.  another  J50, 
manyfrom  $45  down.  Write  me  today 
for  Free  Book.   Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

Box   10.  Racine,  Wis^  


K  r'e"e  G  G  Mackinac  Fumigated  Nest  Egg 

WILL  KILL  ALL  LIOK  AND  VERMIN.  USE  THEM 
and  make.vour  Hens  pay.  Price  10  cents.  3for26jent8. 
IVlackinac'Speclalty  Co.     -     Mackinac  Ulaod,  IWIcb. 


Points  on  Improving  the  Farm 
Flock 

By  Prof.  T.  E.  Qnisenberry,  Director  of  Misson-'i  State  Ponl- 
trj  Experiment  Station 


IMPROVEMENT  with  our  farm 
animals  comes  from  proper  meth- 
ods of  selection  and  breeding. 
Feeding  enables  the  animal  to  do  its 
best,  but  its  ability  is  determined  by- 
its  breeding.  This  b^ing  true,  it  will 
be  seen  that  failure  often  comes 
through  improper  methods  of  breed- 
ing. 

If  the  proper  selections  and  matings 
are  made  for  the  breeding  yards,  the 
flock  next  year  will  be  better  than  this 
year.  If  improper  selections  are  made, 
the  flock  will  not  be  as  good  as  this 
year,  and  if  eggs  for  incubation  are 
taken  from  a  mixed  flock  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner,  haphazard  or  uncer- 
tain results  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

One  mistake  often  made  is  to  set 
the  first  hen  to  go  broody  in  the  spring. 
The  best  hen  there  is  on  any  farm  is 
the  hen  which  lays  during  the  winter 
season,  and  she  is  usually  the  first  hen 
to  go  broody  in  the  spring.  About  the 
time  the  winter  layer  goes,  broody,  the 
non-winter  layer  begins  to  lay.  By 
setting  the  first  hen  to  go  broody  in 
the  spring  on  eggs  from  the  flock  usu- 
ally means  that  the  good  winter  layer 
is  set  on  the  non-winter  layer's  eggs, 
and  as  a  result  the  good  winter  layer 
spends  three  weeks  incubating  the  eggs 
and  perhaps  six  weeks  brooding  the 
chicks.  The  final  results  are  that  the 
good  hen  has  spent  about  nine  weeks 
raising  a  brood  of  chickens  from  the 
poor  hen;  therefore,  none  of  her  eggs 
have  been  used  for  incubation. 


The  better  plan  is  to  select  the  g 
winter  layers  and  place  them  i 
breeding  yard  with  a  good  male, 
by  using  their  eggs  for  incubation, 
can  raise  chicks  from  the  good  h 
which  will  improve  the  egg  produc 
of  the  flock. 

Where  incubators  and  brooders 
used,  it  is  easier  to  get  chicks  f 
the  winter  layers,  for  incubation 
be  done  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
fore  the  poor  layers  begin  to  lay. 

In  order  to  secure  a  good  hatcl 
strong  chicks,  care  should  be  usee 
select  eggs  which  have  good  shell 
ture,  and  uniform  in  size  and  sh 
One  reason  why  a  hen  which  steals 
nest  usually  hatches  a  good  per  < 
is  that  the  eggs  are  all  uniform, 
one  can  get  a  good  hatch  from  an 
cubator  if  the  eggs  are  large  and  sr 
long  and  round,  and  have  thick  and 
shells. 

The  results  of  many  tests  at 
station  indicate  that  from  ten  to  t\ 
ty  females  with  one  male  gives  be 
fertility  than  a  larger  or  smaller  n 
ber;  the  larger  breeds,  ten;  the 
diuni,  fifteen;  and  smaller  ones,  tw( 
females  with  each  male.    A  sterile 
will  produce  fertile  eggs  in  about  tl 
days  after  a  male  is  placed  in  the 
and  the  eggs  will  remain  fertile  o 
for  twenty  days  after  the  male  has  1 
removed    from    the    pen.  Cocke 
mated  with  hens  and  cocks  with  pu 
usually  give  best  results. 


A  BLSV  .4NI)  SUCCBSSFUT.,  MANUFACTURER. 
This  photo  repretients  the  amount  and  kinds  of  fe4>d  In  a  balanced  ration  that 
a  fcood  laying  ben  would  conHume  In  1  year's  time — 9X  lbs.  of  raw  materials  made  30 
lbs.  of  egK». 

Feedinj^  Chickens  of  All  A^es 

Many  methods  of  feedlni;  are  garrexsful.  The  following;  rations  have  given  grood  rc 
snits  at  the  Missouri  Poultry  Experiment  Station: 


FIRST  DAY. 

Tolk  in  body  supplies  food.   Do  not  feed. 
FIRST  WEEK. 

Boiled  egg  cut  tine,  bread  crumbs  and  oat 
meal,  equal  parts.  Feed  in  form  of  mash 
on  clean  board  all  they  will  eat  in  20  min- 
utes, Ave  times  per  day. 

Give  sour  milk  each  forenoon  and  water 
In  the  afternoon. 

Keep  line  grit  or  sand  before  them. 
ONE  TO  FI VK  WEEKS. 

Equal  parts  wheat  bran,  shorts,  oat  meal 
and  com  meal. 

Use  as  mash  in  hopper  and  give  good 
grade  of  commercial  chick  feed  in  Utter. 
Two    pounds    fine   charcoal   and  one-half 

Sound  fine  salt  should  be  added  to  each 
undred  pounds  mash. 

Sour  milk  or  water  should  be  before 
birds  at  all  times. 

FIVE  WEEKS  TO  MATURITY. 
1  part  ground  oats. 
1  part  shorts. 
1  part  wheat  bran. 
1  part  corn  meal, 
part  beef  scraps, 
part  bone  meal. 
Use  this  as  mash  in  hopper,  and  give 
equal  parts  cracked  com  and  wheat  in  lit- 
ter, ail  they  wiU  clean  up  in  thirty  minutes, 
twice  each   day.     Fresh    water   and  grit 
should  be  before  them  at  all  times.  Free 
range  should  be  provided. 


FATTENING  RATION. 
2  parts  corn  meal, 
t  part  shorts. 
1  part  wheat  bran. 

Moisten  with  sour  milk.  Give  crackc 
com  as  grain,  all  they  will  eat.  OlM 
water  and  grit  should  be  provided  at  • 

times. 

BALANCED  EGO  RATION. 

Yolks  Whit* 

100  lbs.  com   268 

100  lbs.  wheat    24S 

20  lbs.  oats    39 

20  lbs.  bran    81 

20  lbs.  shorts   41 

20  lbs.  corn  meal   50 

20  lbs.  beef  scraps    21 


680 
to  1 


lb.  sa 


Total   

(2   lbs.   charcoal   and  %  - 

should  be  added  to  each  100  lbs.  of  masl 
Fresh  water,  grit  and  oyster  shell  shoni 
be  provided  at  all  times.) 

MOULTING  RATION. 

Give  half  ration  for  two  weeks  or  ti 
birds  are  poor,  then  build  them  up  rspldl< 
Balanced  egg  ration  good. 

BREEDING  RATION. 

Com  and  wheat,  equal  parts,  fed  In  IK 
ter  night  and  morning,  about  a  pint  to  te 
hens.  Mash  given  In  Balanced  Egg  Ratio 
given  In  afternoons.  Free  range,  grl 
oyster  shell  and  fresh  water  should  t 
provided  at  all  times. 
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H.H.Johnson 


This  was  Old  Trusty's  record 

for  Bessie  Warren  of  Tryon,  Mo. 
And  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  owners  of  Old  Trustys  who 
could  show  you  similar  big  averages.  Everywhere, 
from  coast  to  coast,  Old  Trusty  takes  the  lead  in 
making  the  big  average  hatches.  Most  any  kind  of  an 
incubator  might  make  abigsensational  hatch  once  ina  while, 
but  it  takes  a  real  high  grade  machine  to  turn  owtbig aver- 
age hatches  all  of  the  time,  even  in  coldest  weather.  That's 

OldTpuslv 

And  that's  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  you  want  Old  Trusty  for  mak 
biggest  poultry  profits  with  least  worry  and  least  expense.    It's  buill 
make  big  average  hatches,  not  once  or  twice,  but  every  time,  and  not  o  i 
for  experienced  poultry  raisers  but  it*,*     4  n 

for beginners.too.  It'seconomical,  lIllS  loD 

dependable,  and  asks  no  favors  of  ^^^^^^^  Rnok  CDri? 
the  weatherman.  Just  remember  1*  Kl  Xi 

that  old  Trusty  has  three  or  four 
times  as  many  owners  as  any 
other  incubator  and  that  Old 
Trusty  gives  you  the  top  notch 
in  quality  at  a  rock  bottom 
price,  because  it's  built  in  the 
largest  exclusive  incubator 
factory  in  the  world. 

Still  LessThan  $10 


M.  M.  Johnson 

Inventor  of  Old  Trusty 
and  Founder  of  the 
Largest  Incubator 
Business  in  the  World 


Shipped  freight  paid  to  any  point 
east  of  the  Rockies — a  trifle  more 
to  points  farther  West.  Quick 
shipment  from  factory  at 
ClayCenter  orwarehouses  at 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  or 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Write  for  the  Old 
Trusty  Book 

Our  book  tells  the  story 
and  quotes  the  different 
prices  onthedifferentsizesof 
Old  Trusty  delivered  freight 
paid  to  your  railroad  sta- 
tion. Write  today.  Yours 
very  truly,  H.  H.  Johnson. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.^ 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Write 
Today 


BIG 


IN  EVERY  WAY 
BUT  PRICE 


and  the  price  of  the  1916  Sure  Hatch  Incubatoris  way 
down  to  bed  rock.  Yet  we  give  free  all  fixtures;  and 
prepay'the  freight  anywhere.  Write  for  our  generous  off  er. 

See  The  $2,000,000  Incubator 

Never  before  has  so  great  an  Incubator  been  sold  at  so  low  a  price.  Over  $2,000,000  and 
1  experience  have  been  put  into  it.  Protect  yourself.  Know  all  about  the  wonderful 


Write  Today  For  Our  Big  FREE  Book 

Tells  how  men,  women  and  children  are  making  big  money- 
(100(^0  profit  in  one  year).    Why  don't  you?   It's  easy.  We 
show  you  how.    This  Big  Book  is  brim  full  from  cover  to 
cover  with  valuable  information,  interesting  pictures 
and  facts  on  Chicken  Raising  ^nd  Incubators.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  then  we  ' 
send  you  this  Big  Book  FREE.  Early  hatches  pay  best. 
SURE  HATCH  IHCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Box  31  Fremont,  Nebraska 


[aiching  Power  of  E^^s 

The  farmer-poultryman  who  cannot 
ise  to  maturity  as  many  chickens  each 
ar  as  he  had  to  begin  with  is  des- 
led  to  certain  failure  sooner  or  later. 
3ur  success  or  failure  in  the  poultry 
rd  this  season  depends  upon  your 
ccess  or  failure  in  rasing  a  reason- 
jy  large  per  cent  of  the  chicks 
tched.  What  are  the  elements  nec- 
sary  to  insure  success? 
The  hatching  power  of  some  eggs  is 
eater  than  others.  There  is  a  vast 
^e^ence  between  mere  fertility  of  the 
g,  and  the  "hatchability"  and  "liva- 
lity"  of  the  embryo  chick. 
What  are  the  factors  which  give 
tching  power  to  the  egg?  They  are, 
st  of  all,  constitutional  vigor  in  the 
rent  stock;  second,  the  rigid  selec- 
)n  of  as  nearly  perfect  ideals  as  pos- 
)le  of  both  parent  stock  and  eggs; 
ird,  a  perfect  system  of  feeding, 
using  and  management  of  the  flock; 
urth,  proper  methods  of  incubation, 
d  an  avoidance  of  the  cheap,  flimsy 
d  faulty  incubators. 
There  is  a  certain  close  relationship 
tween  free  range  and  the  hatching 
wer;  the  breeding  stock  should, 
erefore,  always  be  provided  with 
:e  range  when  possible  to  do  so.' 
Never  use  an  incubator  thermometer 
til  you  have  tested  it  by  the  side  of 
physician's  clinical  thermometer  by 
icing  in  warm  water.  This  .saves 
oiling  many  hatches. 

Test  now;  rest  later 

INCUBATORS  VS.  HENS 

'Las.t  summer  I  set  twelve  hens — fif- 
tn  eggs  under  each  hen.  Forty-two 
icks    were    hatched — two    died.  I 
iised  forty  chickens — twenty-six  pul- 
s  and  fourteen  cockerels. 
Rain  or  shine,  it  was  my  duty  to 
Dk  after  the  setting  hens,  because  it 
ts  my  venture.    Finally,  I  received  a 
rd  from  my  sister.    She  had  raised 
me  236   chickens   by   incubator — no 
ction.     While    I   had   had   all  the 
Duble    of    looking    after    a  dozen 
appy  old  hens,  that  turned  out  forty, 
found  it  did  not  pay. 
For  that  reason  I  am  thinking  the 
:ubator  is  the  only  way  now.  The 
)rk  of  incubating  can  be  done  intelli- 
ntly.     cleanly,     and     no  plodding 
rough  mire,  slush  and  rain  keeping 
elve  coops  cleaned  up,  running  the 
;4edule  for  some  two  months.  In- 
Jed  th  s  is  the  truth.     The  present 
^ar  1916  will  be  the  eighth  year  on 
1;  farm.  Mrs.    Elizabeth    M.  Spies, 
I'well,  Ohio. 

•J*  Test  now;  rest  later  •J* 

FEATHER  PULLING 

[when  this  vice  becomes  established, 
•iickens  will  go  so  far  as  to  pick  holes 
i  one  another,  and  woe  unto  the  bird 
'  whose  body  the  blood  is  once 
5  rted! 

Foe  picking  is  a  kindred  evil,  but 
dy  among  young  chicks.  They  like 
f:  taste  of  blood  and  an  injured  toe 
l  a  source  of  attraction. 

31ose  confinement  and  unbalanced 
1  ions  are  the  usual  causes  of  such 
yes.  Both  grown  fowls  and  young 
Cicks  need  green  food,  meat  food  and 
St,  and  if  these  are  provided,  along 
yh  plenty  of  exercise,  the  conditions 
yorable  for  the  formation  of  the 
iDve  habits  will  not  be  present. 

rhe  best  plan  is  to  kill  the  confirmed 
tither  pullers  that  go  wild  at  the 
^  nt  and  taste  of  blood.  In  flocks  kept 
tder  close  confinement,  the  male  birds 
^:  liable  to  have  their  neck  feathers 
filled.  It  will  be  found  beneficial  to 
«5  the  naked  necks  of  such  victims 
>th  carbolated  vaseline.— C.  S.  An- 
<'son,  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
J  rt  Collins,  Colorado. 


WE  PAY  $80  A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  fnrnishrlg;  and  all  expenses  to  introdnce 
oar  Knaranteedponltry  and  stock  powders. 
QIQLER  COMPANY.  X303.    SPRINCFIICLD.  ILLINOIS 


MAN  IMMORTAL  NOW 

Swedenborg'e  ■  Heaven  and  Hell ."  400  pages.  15c  post  paid . 
Pastor  Landenberser,  Windsor  Place,    St.  Louis  Mo. 
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"There's  Money 
in  Hens" 

when  they  are  fed 

Swift's 
Meat  Scraps 

Experiment  Stations 
have  proved  that 
Laying  Hens  must 
have  meat.  Swift's 
Meat  Scraps  are  fresh 
mea/dried,  ground  and 
handled  in  the  most 
sanitary  manner. 
Made  from  animals 
Inspected  by  U.  S. 
Government  Officials,  therefore  clean, 
pure  and  healthful.  They  make  hens 
lay.    For  Free  Sample  and  prices  address 

Swift  &  Company 

Chicago 

K^insasCit;.  Ks9.   So  Omaha,  X.>b.    S<i.  St.  Jos<>pli. M... 
.S...  St  Paul.  Minn.    Denver.  Colo.    Port  Worth.  Texas 
>  at.  Stock  Yards.  III. 
Harrison  Station.  Newark.  N.  J. 


Mrs.  C.F-  Merrick. Loclcnoy. Tex., 
with  her  HO  e«g  Ironclad  Incubat- 
or wine  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Farmer 
and  Ncbr.  Farm  J  oumal  Bitp 
Hatching  Contest.  She  placed  148 
e(tK8  in  the  incubator  and  hatched 
148  stronK  chicks.  Think  of  that. 
You  can  now  K<-t  these  famous 
winoers,  made  of  Calif.  Redwood. 


WINS 

In  Z  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 
Ever  Held 


I AA  Incubator  \  BOTH  QLAfX 
■  •III  Chick  Brooder  r   FOR  ^lU 

^Freight 
:  Paid 
-.East  of 


Ir 


,    1th  tralvanizvd  iron.tripk 
cunpor  t*nk.  nursery  egif  test- 
er.  Set  up  ready  to  run.  ~ 

The   Brooder  is  roomy 
and  well  made.  S«nd 
for  free  cntalofru 


Ironclad  Incubator  Co, 
Bo«  147,  Racine,  Wl» 


(3) 


Broods 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  TweDt7-Third  Ht.  and  ScTentb  Are. 
NEW  YORK 
The  llMprMf  M«*«l  •!  Maw  Tark 

lUROPIAN  PUN  UA.  OUTSIDB  ROOMS 

Sll  Room  411  Bath* 

BOOM  WITH  ADJOININQ  BATH 
11.00  tad  lUO  Two  PenoDi.  13.00  ud  13.60 

BOOM  WITH  PBIVATB  BATH 
Gas  PsitoB,  ta.00  Two  Fertou,  13.00 

BUITK— FABLOB,  BEDBOOM  AND  BATH 
13.00  u)d  Od 

Threa  misotM  from  PeoniylTUiia  Statioa,  tea  oiaatei 
from  Qraod  Ontral  Station.    Within  DonTeoisDt  walkint 
dittaan  of  abopping  and  tbeatn  diatrioti.    Noareit  bot<l 
to  the  •teamahii)  pien  and  to  the  railway  ttrmiBtli. 
Rtitaarant  a  la  cart*  and  tabU  dnioti 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIBS 
New  oilared  map  ef  New  YorW  aent  free. 

Throw  Youi^^Voice 

Into  a  trunk,  down  cellar,  upstairs, 
into  the  next  room  or  anywhere 
desired;  imitate  Dog-,  Cat,  Bird, 
bQuirrel,  Indian,  etc.  Yoa  can  fool  and 
put  it  over  your  friends  and 
bave  a  lot  of  fun.  The 

VENTRILOVOICE 

fsasmall  instruznentwhich 
is  concealed  in  the  mouth 
and  cannot  be  seen.  Any 

boy  or  grirl  can  dbo  It.  Be  a 
wizzard.  Sent  postpaid  with 
complete  inKtructions  and  In'- 
formatioD  nhout Ventriloquism 
toecther  with  big  24-paffe book 
of  nov-Itiea— allforlOc. 

ROCKWELL  NOVELTY  CO. 
D«pt.42A.  328  Madison  St. 
■.  'JiCAGO.  ILL. 


/  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIALS 

Total  cost  only      P'-or®  ^^v,""*^  Vi'^ 

'   nmgnincent  Royal  has  the 
*pm  CA         Sweetest,  Purest.  Loudest 
►   y  ■uU  t     and  Clearest  tone  — 
M  '     '  /ji    to  prove  to  you  that  it  is 
*  as  large  and  handsome  as 

7  MnNTRC  TTMT  the  tpust  machines  that 
'  nuniii>  Tiritg^ii  825.00— 

Purchase  to  prove  to  you  that  itbas 
Plan  the  strongest  motor,  the 
best  reproducer  and  tone 
arm  and  the  most  ingen- 
ious devices  to  start,  stop 
and  control  the  music. 
Shipped  with  a  supply  of 
10-inch  doubledisc  records 
of  your  selection,  so  you 
can  enjoy  the  finest  enter- 
tainments for  one  whole 
month.  Return  the  outfit 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
If  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  wlRh  to  keep  it.  Drop 
a  postal  for  our  big  list  of 
unsolicited  testimonials, 
record  book  and  other  literature.  They  are  free. 
mS.  H.  DAVIS,  6101  May  St.,  CHICAGO M 


Red  Comb 

Fine  Chick  Feed 

Develops  Early  Layers 

EARLY  gains  are  quick  gains. 
Quick  gains  are  cheap  gains." 
Leading  poultry  experts  have  shown 
conclusively  that  first  layers  are  the 
heavy  layers — and  the  biggest  payers. 

.V<nv  as  your  chicks  begin  comingr  on,  develop 
ihem  for  early  laying. 
Ked  Comb  Fine  Chick 
Peed  is  specially  pre- 
pared not  only  to  give 
chicks  a  healthy  start, 
'lat  to  aid  in  brinzing 
llum  to  early  maturity, 

"Feeding  Poultry 

Profit"  FREE 

Write  for  this  valu- 

ible  book,  written 

>y  six  of  America's 
i.-ading  poultry  ex- 

K-rts.    A  postal 

)rings  it. 

Edward*  &  Loomit  Co, 

Mfra.  of  Famous 
Line  of  Red  Horn 
Dairy  Feeds 

346L  N.  Diubclli  Street 
Chicafo,  lllinoii 

"Red  Comb 
Means  Health" 


LET  ME  INSUREl 

YOUR  SUCCESS  WITH  POULTRY 

My  world-f:imou3  hi^h-quality  incu- 
1     ^^^t      batora  and  brooders  and  my  20  bYoo 
Poultry  Lessons  make  success  easy 
^^^^   -J^l  ^"'^  furc  for  you!  Lcssond  fgiweu  free 
JUk*  ""^^^  to  every  purchaser  of  a 

"SUCCESSFUL"  „VX"„'„r 

Backed  by  21  year.-*  of  bi>c  sui-ft  ssfs  and  stroTitf<-"3t 
guaranty  ever  written.  Write  me  a  postal  for 
book  and  pricea.  "Proper  Care  and  Peedinir  of 
Chicks. Ducks  and  Turkeys"  sent  for  10  cents. 'Suc- 
cessful" Grain  Sprout- 
ers furnish  prreen  food— | 
make  hens  lay  in  winter. 
Ask  about  my  hifrh-nrade 
poultry— all  leading 
varieties. 

I.  S.  Gllcrost,  Pres. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 

667Second  St..  Dei  Molnss,  l>. 


Throw  Pearl  To  Your  Hens 


Then  watch  results.  There's  no  bettor^BI 
Brit— no  better  egg  maker— no  better^ 
health    food    for    all   poultr.v  thanT 

PEARL  GRIT 

It  niriKoa  sliclls,  makes  eKKa,  makes  feathora.  J 
It  sorv  OS  a  <loTil)Ic  itijri>o>o,  Sfiiiti  for  prices  J 
»M.I  ,.iir  now  vnlualilo  poultry  liooklot.  M 
TIIK  OHIO  MAKIiLIC  CO.,  ^^fl 
4'-'8.Cli  »rland  M.,     IMqua,  Ohlo^^m 


"The  Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping* 


Big  FREE  1916 
Poultry  Guide. 
Describes  Cyphers 
Popular-priced  In- 
cubators. 3  styles — 
Bsizes.  20  ycarsleader- 
p.    Write  today. 
CTPHEISINCUe«TORCO.,OEpl.  94  .BiiHill.l.f. 
New  Torh      Beilon  ChiEiii 
KiouiCitf  Oallis  Oiklini 

POULTRY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

lUuBtrateB  and  slves  prices  of  45  varieties 
land  and  water  fowls  and  eggs.  This  book 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  person 
Interested  In  ponltry  for  profit.  Address 
S.  A.  HUMIMEL,  Box  20,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

Profitable  Poultry.  Finest 
IjJiHlied;  141  paKcs  210  pictures 
pliites.  'iVUs  how  tosucceeil  with 
poultry,  doscrihes  luis.v  I'oultry  Farm  with  63  pure- 
bred varieties.  Lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eKPS,  incu- 
bators, sprouters,  etc.    Tliis  great  l.nok  only  5  cents. 

•  Berry's  Poultry  Farm.  Box  51.  ClarinHa.  Iowa 


Latest  Book  r 

and  bcautilul  c 


C9  VarleHes  I^ire  bred  Chickens,  Ducks. 
vL  Geese  and  Turkeys.  Northern  raised, 
bardy  and  fine  plumage.  Prize  whiners  at 
the  world's  largest  shows.  Lowest  prices  on 
stocks  and  eggs.  Incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  supplies.  Large  Ills.  Catalog  for  4o 
'C.  M.  ATWOOD,  Box  1 1  Dunda*.  Minn 


Infectious    White  Diar 
rhea  of  Chickens 

H.  K.  Wright,  Kentucky  Agricultura 
College 

Infectious  white  diarrhea  has  beei 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  seriou 
menaces  to  the  poultry  industry.  Re 
plies  from  inquiries  sent  out  by  th 
X'eterinary  Department  of  the  Ken 
tucky  Experiment  Station  to  the  poul 
try  breeders  of  the  state  indicate  tha 
the  infection  exists  in  many  flocks. 

Infectious  (bacillary)  white  diarrhe 
is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by 
specific  micro-organism  and  cannot  b 
diagnosed  with  certainty  from  manifes 
symptoms.  Sporadic  cases  of  diarrhe 
in  chicks  may  be  produced  by  imprope 
feed  or  lowered  vitality  from  imprope 
incubation.  The  infectious  variety  i 
strikingly  indicated  by  the  death  of 
large  number  of  young  chicks  and  ma 
be  diagnosed  correctly  by  a  bacterio 
logical  examination  of  the  affecte 
chicks.  From  these  the  micro-organ 
ism  can  be  isolated  in  pure  culture. 

Stoneburn,  of  the  Storrs  Agricul 
tural  Experiment  Station,  and  othe 
workers  have  demonstrated  that  th 
hen  is  the  original  source  of  the  infec 
tion,  the  organism  being  harbored  i 
the  ovaries  and  transmitted  to  the  egg- 
Chicks  produced  from  infected  egg 
have  the  disease  when  hatched.  Th 
disease  may  be  spread  through  the  me 
dium  of  infected  feed  and  water,  chick 
being  most  susceptible  during  the  firs 
twenty-four  hours  of  life.  Pullet 
raised  from  infected  chicks  which  re 
cover  may  serve  as  carriers  of  infec 
lion. 

The  treatment  of  infectious  whit 
diarrhea  is  primarily  a  problem  of  elim 
inating  the  causative  factor,  as  no  cura 
live  agent  has  been  found  which  wil 
give  satisfactory  results.  Feeding  sou 
milk  has  apparently  a  beneficial  actio 
as  a  remedial  agent,  but  cannot  be  re 
garded  as  a  cure.  Since  the  hen  is  th 
original  source  of  infection  it  is  es 
sential  to  determine  the  birds  infectec 
-Such  birds  evidence  no  abnormal  cymp 
loms  and  the  infection  cannot  be  de 
lected  other  than  by  a  blood  test,  con 
ducted  at  a  properly  equipped  labora 
lory.  The  birds  that  react  to  the  tesi 
thus  demonstrating  that  they  are  in 
fcction  carriers,  should  be  disposed  o1 
Incubators  and  premises  must  be  thor 
oughlj'  disinfected  and  every  precau 
tion  taken  in  the  future  to  prevent  th 
introduction  of  the  infection  into  th 
llock.  Eggs  for  hatching  should  b 
inirchased  from  flocks  tested  and  foum 
free  from  infection. 

The  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  i 
co-operating  with  poultry  breeders  ii 
eradicating  the  disease  from  severa 
flocks.  The  establishing  of  flocks  testei 
at  intervals  and  maintained  free  of  th' 
disease  would  be  of  great  value  to  thosi 
desiring  to  start  new  flocks  free  o 
infection. 

»J»  Test  now;  rest  later  .J* 

DISINFECT  THE  INCUBATOR 

Disinfect  your  incubator  after  ever; 
hatch.  Remove  all  removable  part 
and  wash  the  entire  machine,  air  an( 
sun.  A  10  per  cent  solution  of  zeno 
leum  should  be  used  as  a  disinfectan 
in  washing  the  interior.  Failure  t( 
clean  the  burner  and  rinse  out  thi 
lamp,  too,  may  prevent  regular  heatins 
when  the  incubator  is  in  operation.- 
C.  E.  Brown,  poultryman.  Northwest. 
♦J»  Test  now;  rest  later  .J* 
TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

E.J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert  of  3713  ReeferBIdgj, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  tree  a  new  book 
which  tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that  raises 
98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched  and  cures  nhitc 
diarrhoea  over  night.  All  poultry  raisers  should 
surely  write  for  this  valuable  book  hee.— Adver- 
tisement.   

W^.^h^A   Agents,  big  money  selling  electric 
a  n  I  e  U   lantems  and  egg  testers  to  f»rnier^ 
Rapid  Ebb  To.tor  Co.,     906  Haarf  ( Bldg-  CMo»B« 
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How  to  Get  Maximum 
Crop  of  Oats 

By  Earl  Jones,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College 

OAT  plants  are  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous and  grow  well  on  the  poorer 
types  of  soil.  Almost  any  till- 
able soil  will  produce  a  fair  crop  with 
proper  culture  and  favorable  weather. 
An  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  causes 
the  crop  to  lodge  and  so  reduces  the 
yield.  Oats  are  therefore  grown  on 
the  poorer  soils  and  on  those  reduced 
in  fertility  and  commonly  follow  corn 
in  the  rotation.  Fertilizers  and  ma- 
nures must  be  carefully  used,  but  a 
little  better  treatment  would  consid- 
erably improve  the  crop. 

Oats  use  more  water  than  any  of 
the  other  cereals,  so  loams  and  clays 
are  usually  more  productive  than  sandy 
soils.  The  crop  does  best  on  a  rather 
firm  seedbed  with  2  or  3  inches  of 
loose,  mellow  soil  on  the  surface. 
Disking  corn  land  produces  this  con- 
dition. Spring  plowing  is  not  always 
advisable,  because  there  is  little  time 
to  compact  the  soil  and  the  seeding 
may  be  delayed. 

The  oats  crop  is  seldom  fertilized; 
manure  produces  better  results  when 
used  on  other  crops.  Unless  the  soil  is 
very  poor,  the  direct  application  of 
manure  is  rarely  advisable.  On  the 
thinner  soils  an  application  of  about 
200  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  rich  in  phos- 
phorus and  carrying  only  a  small 
amount  of  nitrogen  would  likely  be  ad- 
visable. If  grass  and  clover  are  to  be 
sown  with  the  oats  heavier  applica- 
tions of  fertilizer  may  be  desirable. 

Oats  are  adapted  to  a  cooler  climate 
than  the  other  cereals  and  the  crop 
is  injured  by  hot  weather  at  the  time 
of  its  maturity.  For  this  reason  winter 
oats  are  grown  in  the  south  and  the 
area  of  their  cultivation  is  extending 
northward.  They  are  to  be  preferred, 
where  they  can  be  grown,  for  they 
make  more  of  their  growth  during  the 
cooler  part  of  the  season. 

Oats  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  in  the  spring, 
as  the  plants  are  not  injured  by  frosts 
or  even  moderate  freezings.  Because 
of  the  tillering  of  the  plants  there  is 
little  difference  in  yields  between  seed- 
ings  of  2  and  3  bushels  per  acre.  About 
2J/2  bushels  per  acre  seems  most  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  use  of  a  fanning  mill  in  prepar- 
ing the  seed  is  advisable.  The  differ- 
ence in  yield  between  large  and  small 
seed  is  not  large,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  remove  the  weed  seeds  and  the  very 
light  kernels.  Treating  the  seed  with 
formalin  for  smut  improves  both  the 
yield  and  quality.  A  solution  is  made 
of  1  pint  of  formalin  to  40  gallons  of 
water.  The  seed  is  spread  out,  thor- 
oughly sprinkled  and  shoveled  over 
until  it  is  moistened.  It  is  covered 
with  canvas  for  several  hours  and  then 
seeded  or  spread  out  to  dry. 

Spraying  with  iron  sulphate  (75-100 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water)  has 
been  found  effective  in  combating  wild 
mustard  and  similar  weeds  common  in 
oat  fields.  Spraying  must  be  done 
early  in  the  season  before  the  weeds 
have  made  much  growth,  and  about  50 
gallons  of  spray  is  required  per  acre. 

The  value  of  oats  per  acre  is  not 
large  enough  to  justify  large  expendi- 
tures in  growing  the  crop,  but  oats  re- 
spond to  treatment  as  well  as  other 
crops. 

♦J»  Test  now;  rest  later 
FARM  RECORDS 

Can  you  say  at  the  end  of  the  year  "my 
larming  operations  have  mada  me  a  profit?" 
our  Farm  Record  Book  is  prepared  for  that 
very  purpose.  It  helps  you  run  your  farm 
^r.r.t  V",^'"''.^^  Easily  kept,  simplifies 

r» J  '  J"^'  "^"^  yo"  stand,  shows  profits 

Roo«£?'?>*^  '/'^'^^  ^"'^  losses.     The  Farm 

il.P  ?  ^2?*^  ^"'^  American  Farming  for  one 
fne  ^?n^  |.i,'=®"*^v,  Address  American  Farm- 
ing, 1301  Ellsworth  Bldg..  Chicago.— Adv 


"jV/TY  1916  Model  engines  are  the  greatest  value  that  I  have 
•^'■^  known  to  be  offered  at  anything  like  the  price.  All  sizes 
will  pull  from  30  to  50  per  cent  over  factory  rating.  They 
are  sturdy  and  dependable— expert  built  and  high  quality  in 
every  respect.   Lowest  cost  of  operation. 

Free  Trifll         ^  want  you  to  be  the  judge  of  my  engine.  Write 
today  for  my  free  trial  offer.    Find  out  for  your- 
EflSV  TCFUIS  ^^^^  ^^^^  WITTE  engines  are  not  "cheap"  engines 
^  but  are  high  quality  engines  priced  low.  Use 

one  on  yoiir  farm— try  it  out  thoroughly — and 
let  me  know  your  decision. 


Don't  buy  any  engine  blindly.  Send 
for  this  book;  Learn  "inside"  facts  about 
the  engine  business.  Full  of  interesting 
—some  startling— information. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  Wifte  Engine  Works 

2829  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2829  Empire  Buildidg,       Pittsburgb,  Pa. 


CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


CLUB  FEET 


POTTS  DISEASE 


of  any  variety,  and  at  any  reasonable  age, 
can  be  made  straight,  natural  and  useful. 
No  plaster  pans,  no  severe  surgical  operation,  and  the 
result  is  assured 

when  treated  in  time  should  result 
in  no  deformity;  paralysis  can  be 
prevented  and  the  growth  not  interfered  with.  Write  for 
information  and  references. 

9PINAI  niRVATIIRF  Recent  cases  usually  make 
ui  inni.  wuiiwni  uiit.  goo(j  recoveries  and  even 
those  of  long  standing  do  well.  No  plaster  paris.  felt  or 
leather  jackets.  Write  for  information  and  reference. 

HIP  DISEASE  in  the  painful  stage  can  be  relieved  and 

■  III  uitfkHtfk  the  inflammation  permanently  arrested. 
Shortening,  deformity  and  loss  of  motion  can  often  be  cor- 
rected. No  surgical  operations  or  confinement. 

INFANTILE   PARALYSIS        ^an  refer  you  to  many 

■  111  Hii  I ILI.  I  NHHi.  I  ui«j  responsible  people  all  over 
the  country,  whose  children,  afllicted  with  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis have  been  practically  restored  at  this  Sanitarium. 

DEFORMED  KNEES  AND  JOINTS  ^femToVu?  illh- 

ods  of  treatment,  and  if  interested  you  should  know  about  it. 

This  is  the  only  thoroughly  equipped  Sanitarium 

in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment 

of  crippled  and  paralyzed  conditions. 

II I  IISTRATFn  RflflK  FRFF  Wnte  us  for  illustrated  book  which  will 
■  ■.i.uuiiiHli.u   uuun   rntt   be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  address. 

THE  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 

918  Aubert  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Delivered  r?.  FREE 

A  sample  1916  model  **§9ang0r"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Writo  »t  oneo  for  large  illustrated 

catalog' showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  suppi  ies.  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our  tOW prlG99 
and  remarkable  terms. 

RIDER  AGENTB  WantOd—^QyQ, 
make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 
T/rOS  and  Sundries  from  our  big  catalog. 
Do  Business  direct  with   the  leading  bicycle 
house  in  America.   Do  not  buy  until  you  know 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  A  269  CHICAGO 


Will  $120  A  Month  And 
Automobile  Furnished  FREE 

interest  you?  Answer  quick.  Secure  valuable  agency.  Auto  neces- 
sities. Guaranteed  fast  Bellers.  Quick  repeaters.  Remarkable  money 
makers.   Addresa  D.D  .  Rayburn  Co..  1.81  N.  Dearborn SU.  Cbicas-o. 

Overland  Aluminum  Shoes 

The  world's  great  farm  and  creamery 

shoe.  Water-proof,  rust-proof,  Heht  and  duf* 
able.   Warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer. 
Best  by  test,  and  you  pay  less.  A 
postal  briDsrs  free  catalog-. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO. 
Box  126  Racine,  WIft 
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SPREADNOW! 


.SPECIAL  PROPOSITION  W 

10,000  GALLOWAYl 

NO.  8  SPREADERS 


I 


This  extra  offer  is  made 
with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting ten  or  more  Oallo 
way  Spreaders  in  ev- 

  '  ery  township  in  the 

next  few  weeks.  One  Galloway 
No.  8  Spreader  always  sells 
from  one  to  a  dozen  more  in 
the  same  community.  That's 
why  I  make  this  new  special 
offer  to  distributel  0000  ad- 
vertising spreaders  quickly 
I  AAV  I  250  rage 

LUUI^i  catalog.  Tells 
you  all  about  the  spec'al 
patented  features  on  the  — 
famous  Galloway  Manure  Spreader;  how  to  make 
a  spreader  pay  for  itself  in  six  months*  time; 
shows  v.'hy  3  exch'slve  Galloway  ratented  fea- 
tures make  the  Galloway  Spreader  worth  $50 
more  than  any  other  spreader,  but  cost  nothing: 
extra  on  the  Galloway;  nh'>  fhov:?  full  line  cf 
other  Galloway  implements  a:i>l  merchandise. 

SELLING  PLANS 

Cash  or  time — one  year  to  pay— Instal'mont 
plan— note  settlement— half  cash  hall  note— 
bank  deposit  or  ci>sh.  at  prices  so  low  you  can- j 
not  afford  to  do  without  a  manure  spreader 
now.  We  sell  direct  at  less  than  wholesale: 
from  factory  to  farm  at  the  actual  cost  of  ma- 
terial, actual  cost  of  labor  and  only  one  small 
proftt  based  on  tremendous  output. 

All  Steel  Bsatei  ~ 
Md  V-Rake 


i 

• 

I 


LOOK!  Sisel  Tongue 

3 GREAT  INVENTIONS! 

Thev  make  the  Galloway  Spreader  in  a  class  by  ■ 
itself,  are:  I 

1.  Invincible  Roller  Feed  worth  S25  on  any  | 
other  spreader.    Exclusive  on  the  Galloway,  but 
costs  you  nothintf  extra.    One  of  the  secrets  of  | 
our  light  draft. 

2.  Patented  Automallo  Slop.  Uniform  CIsan- I 
Out  Push'Board  worth  $10  on  any  spreader.  Costs  I 
nothing  extra  on  the  G:illoway.  I 

3.  New  Steel  Everlasting  Bester  with  V*  | 
Rake  which  gives  wide  spreading  and  tears  the' 
manure  into  shreds  for  uniform  available  plant*  ■ 
food.  This  exclusive  feature  alone  worth  116.  I 
Costs  nothing  extra  on  the  Galloway.  1 

Many  other  special  1  81  e  fealurea:  low  down; 
double  chain  drive;  cut-under  front  wheels;  chan-  I 
nel  steel  frame,  trusstd  like  a  steel  bridflre;  steel  . 
tongue;  endless  force  feed  apron;  top  of  box  only  fl 
42  in.  hiKh;  front  wheels  under  the  box.  end  other  i 
special  features  make  it  easy  for  two  average  ^ 
1  horses  to  handle.  i 

SPREADER  PRICES  LOWER 

[Get  in  on   this  special  distribution  advortlslna 
L  offer  from  now  nntil  seeding  time. 
'  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  if  the  Galloway 
k  spreader  has  not  paid  for  Itself,  if  you  have 
hauled  out  100  loads  of  manure  or  moye,  end  it 

Ihas  not  proven  everything  1  say  for  it,  I  ain'^c 
to  lake  It  back,  pay  freight  both  ways  and  ra- 
lurn  your  money,  no  matter  on  which  plan  you 
^  buy.  Could  I  make  this  offer  if  I  was  not  sura 
I  of  my  ground?  Every  sale  backed  by  a  S26,000 
bank  bond— an  additional  fruarantec  to  you ! 
Galloway  spreaders  have  passe<l  a  field  test  in 
every  state  and  almost  every  county. 
Ask  for  this  new  2S0-page  book  and  spaolal 
proposition  today. 

Spreaders  s)iippe<i  ffbm  Waterloo,  Kansas  City, 
CTuuncil  Bluffs,  St.  Paul  and  ChicaRO, 
Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Box  1919    Waterloo,  Iowa 

Manure  Spreader  Manufacturing  Specialists 


I 


NAKE6IGCR0PS! 


CCD. 

B;  Parcel  Post 

Elegant  American  Wafch  Jfse^lrs^ 

catalogue  of  watch  bargains.  We  will  send  this 
cleg:ant  American.  Watch  lever  escapement  6tem 
wind  and  stem  set,  open  face,  nickel  silver  or  gold  finished 
cose,  a  perfect  ticoekeeper  made  for  railroad  men,  motor- 
men  and  conductors  and  fully  ^aranteed  for  five  years  with 
6-iDCb  Mexican  Cowboy  leather  fob.  AP  postage  paid  C.O.D. 
by  parcel  post.  You  pay  your  postwin  wheo  you  receiva 
St  9ttS9  only  and  it  is  yours,  oatisfactioo  guaranteed. 
OAK  PARK  WATCH  COMPANY,    B62  Oak  Park,  IM. 


1 1000  Shot 
Steel  Air 

RIFLE 


Hamilton  22 
Cal.  Hunting 
RIFLE 
Without 


Cost 


at  the 

LOCK 


/ and  you  WILL  SEE  WHY 
r  "SQUARE  DEAL"  Fence  is  thw 

best  fence  to  buy.  Before  you  buy 
-  another  rod  of  fencing,  see  for  yourself 
'  why  the  SQUARE  DEAL  LOCK  luakea  this  the  fa- 
vorite field  and  stock  fence  of  discriminating  farmers 
everywhere.    See  how  firmli'  it  double  grips  the  ooe- 
,  piece  stay  wires  to  the  wavy  strand  wirt  a  without  cut 
tine,  breaking  or  slipping —  how  it  combines 
strength  with  remarkable  flexibility— how  it3  Bell~ 
ing  shape  prevents  rust— how  it  makee 


:  promptness,  so  order  today. 

WmrCRLY  SUPPLY  CO..  Box  286,  MenonKahala.  PB. 


Square  Deal  Fence 

especially  strong  where  others  are  weak 

See  the  one  piece  stay  wires  that  prevent  sagging, 
baetnns  and  buckling— save  posts,  time  and  trouble.  >ee 
the  wavy  strand  wires  that  ciye  s^nnginess  elasticjtr 
and  life,  keeping  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  UKht  and  trim 
the  year  'round.  We  want  to  send  j  ou  our  FREE  cataloi 
telline  all  about  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE. 
LandowDers  write  for  it  NOW-TODAY  and  we  alsowil 
send  you  FREE  and  r.ostpald  (if  you  have 
not  sent  for  v^ne  before*  a  reifiilar  50o 
edition  of  ROPP-S   NEW  UGHTNING 
CALCULATOR— 160  pa«es  of  money 
time  and   labor-saving  ideas  —  the 
GREATEST  book  of  ita  kind  ever 
publikbed.  WRITE. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

61J5  lodiistriil  SL.  Picrn  III.  ' 


BROWN  FENCE 
i  BARGAIN  BOOK 
i  AND  SAMPLE 


Over  25,000.000  rods  Brown 
Fence  already  sold  to  400.000 
farmers.     Factory  Prices 
Freight  Prepaid.  ISOmtyUs. 
13c  par  rod  up.    Gates  and 
1  Posts,  tool   Write  postal, 
BROWN   FENCE   *  WIRE  CO. 
•      •      •     Clavaland,  Ohio 
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Before  jon  boy  any  more 
fence  write  for  facts  and 
full  description  on  our  26  I 
inch  ECONOMY  Hog  Fence 
at  12I/2C.  per  rod.  Many  | 
other  styles  and  prices. 
WRITE  NOW,  to  • 
Eeystone  Steel  &  Wire  Ca., 

895  Industrial  St.,  Peoria.lll. 


1^ 


CENTS  A   ROD  fnr 

a  M-liK-li  lilgh  fence; 

  IBi-j'c.  a  rod  f<ir  47-ln. 

8l"Btyles  Form,  I'lmUry  and  Ijiwn 
Fences.   Low  prices  Harbed  Wlro. 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT. 

Sold  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  fur  free  catalog  tiiiw., 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO 
Bos  156       MORTON,  ILLS. 


WOULD  $150: 


MONTHLY  as  General  Agent  for 
I  $100,000  corporation  and  a  Ford 
Auto  of  your  own,  FREE,  intro- 
ducing Stock  and  Poultry  remedies.  Dips.  Disinfect- 
ants, etc.,  interest  you?  Then  address  Royoleum 
Co-Operative  Mfg.  Co..  D.D.  Monticello,  Ind. 


Comfort  Indoor  Closet 


ODORLESS  SANITARY 
GERM-PROOF 

Every  home  without  sewer- 
age needs  one.  Most  con- 
venient, meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  century,  A 
boon  to  sick  people.  Can  be 
placed  anywhere  in  house. 

Makes  Outdoor  Privy 
Unnecessary 

Put  a  warm  Comfort  Toilet  in  [^^^^^^^ 
vour  home;  a  guarantee  of 
healthv,  sanitary  conditions.  Germ-life 
killed  by  chemicals  in  retort.  Emptied  onto 
a  month— no  more  trouble  than  throwmR  out 
coffee  grounds.  Needs  no  other  attention. 
Boards  of  Health  endorse  it.  Write  now  for 
literature,  prices,  etc.  Agents  wauted— 
exclusive  territory. 

Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co. 

403  Factories  Bld«r.  Toledo.  Ohio 
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Solving  the  Spring  Fenc- 
ing Problem 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  farm 
fencing  problem  is  uppermost  in  the 
up-and-doing  farmer's  mind.  Factors 
effecting  durability,  economy  in  con- 
struction and  suitability  to  farm  needs 
are  the  things  to  be  considered  in  mak- 
ing a  selection. 

The  woven  wire  type  of  fence,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Northern  Central 
slates,  has  been  found  to  be  very  gen- 
erally replacing  those  of  wood  rail, 
stone  and  hedge,  as  the  latter  become 
unserviceable.  Where  high  priced 
land,  a  scarcity  of  timber  and  high 
wages  for  farm  labor  exist,  one  can 
no  longer  afford  to  construct  anything 
but  a  good  w^ire  fence.  The  e.xtent  to 
which  this  fence  is  now  being  used  is 
shown  in  a  recent  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  containing 
the  results  of  their  investigations  into 
the  cost  of  fencing  farms  all  over  the 
Northern  Central  states. 

In  all  of  the  twelve  states  from 
which  data  was  obtained,  wire  con- 
stituted more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
fencing,  and  in  Western  Dakota, 
Nebraska.  Kansas  and  Northern  Min- 
nesota, the  percentage  of  wire  used 
was  more  than  99  per  cent.  The  gen- 
eral and  increasing  use  of  wire  for 
farm  fencing  in  this  section  has  com- 
pelled the  farmer  builder  to  consider 
very  seriously  what  system  will  be 
most  suitable  to  his  needs. 

A  farm  to  be  well  fenced  must  be 
fenced  with  a  material  that  combines 
the  two  qualities  of  service  and  econ- 
omy. To  give  satisfactory  service  it 
must  be  constructed  so  as  to  turn  all 
kinds  of  stock  without  injury  to  them. 
To  be  economical  it  must  be  built  as 
cheaply  as  is  consistent  with  durabil- 
ity. The  fence  that  is  erected  at  a  low 
initial  cost  is  not  necessarily  economi- 
cal, it  may  be  short  lived. 

In  selecting  a  woven  wire  fence,  it  is 
preferable  to  economize  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  wires  rather  than  by  using 
a  lighter  weight  wire.  A  fence,  the 
splicing  in  which  is  too  wide  to  turn 
hogs  satisfactorily,  will  prove  quite 
adequate  when  only  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  are  to  be  considered.  If  one 
keeps  no  swine,  then  he  can  save 
money  doing  away  with  wires  that  are 
not  needed. 

The  factors  which  usually  determine 
the  price  of  woven  wire  fencing  is  its 
weight,  so  that  fences  of  the  same 
height,  a  wide  spaced  fence  with  com- 
partively  few  wires,  costs  less  than  a 
narrow  spaced  one  with  more  wires. 

The  labor  and  other  costs  in  the 
construction  of  a  fence  are  practically 
the  same  whether  a  heavy  or  light 
grade  of  wire  is  used,  but  with  a  heavy 
wire  the  fence  lasts  so  much  longer 
that  this  cost  of  construction  is  dis- 
tributed over  a  much  longer  time.  That 
this  is  appreciated  by  a  majority  of 
farmers  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  heavy  wire  that  is 
being  sold  for  fencing  purposes. 
♦J«  Test  now;  rest  later  <• 

OVERHAUL  FARM  MACHINES 
NOW 

Overhaul  all  your  machinery,  and  see 
if  any  repairs  are  needed.  If  some 
parts  are  broken  or  lost,  get  them  and 
put  them  on  now,  rather  than  wait  until 
you  must  use  the  machine. 

Remove  the  lays  from  your  plows 
and  have  them  repointed  and  sharp- 
ened, if  this  was  not  done  before  they 
were  put  away.  , 

Have  your  disk  harrows  sharpenea 
and  polished,  and  oil  them  so  they  wiH 
be  ready  for  use. 
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AMERICAN  FARMING 
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[write  us  a  postal  for  a  free  special  catalog  of  any  goods  you  are  ihterested  I 

lirWHETHER  A^^^^^^  BELOW^R  NOT  AND  SEE  WHAT  REAL  WHOLESALE  PRICK^ARE.l 


We  Sell 
Everything 


MILLWORK? 

For  New  or 
Repair  Work 

Write  forMlMwork 
Catalogue  and  see 
big  wonderful 
work  bargains 

Sash, blinds, mould 
ngs,  stairs  and  all 
cinds  of  millwork 
,'or  new  and  repair 
work  at  about  one 
half  your  home 
s  s.  Send  and  see. 


Write  For  ' 
LumberPrices 

If  yoa  need  lumb- 
er for  any  purpose 
Bend  us  the  list 
and  get  cor  '  saw 
mill'^  pricea  and 
save  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey. Grades  guar- 
anteed. Shipped 
from  yards  at 
Cairo.Ill.  St.Louia 
Mo.,  or  Mills  in 
South  Pine  Beltor 
at  Seattle,  Wash. 


BY  CATALOG  WITH 


SoYOU-IFNOT-YOU  SHOUiS 


POST E D  ^"^''^  ^  " 


alog  of  any  goods  yon  intend  to 
bay  whether  described  below  or 


not  and  get  posted  on  what  wholesale  prices  reaUy  are. 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE 
CATALOGS 


Spray  Pumps  24c  Up 

sprayer  Like  Picture  $3t05  ^ 

Get  ready  now  to  protect  -  ^  ^''■^  •  "  — 
your  fruit  trees  against 
moth, scale, scab  ana  plagues 
of  all  kinds.  We  quote  spec- 
ial low  prices  now  for  spray- 
ers in  our  special  sprayer 
catalogue;  write  for  it  and 
the  pictures   and  de- 

Jtions  of  all  our  sprayers 
c  up.  Latest  improved 
models  for  1916.  Easy  and 
simple  to  operate  ana  the 
most  effective  in  results. 
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Gts.  Papers  a  Big  Room 


Tuat  think-only  35c  for  enough  beautiful 
io!;  couTr  bronzed  side  ^^11,  ce.  .ng  and 
Iborder  to  paper  a  big  room.  Write  today 
oS  Pr?e  Wkpf  over  100  big  samples 
ol  wall  papT  and  see  this  dandy 
Also.ourex-  g^QVER  IQQ  SAMPLEs] 


'  paper. 


quislte  1916  papers  consisting 
of  plain  and  rich,  heavily  em* 
bossed  gold,  oatmeal,  grass 
cloth,  leather,  tiffany,  silk  and 
Cfcton  effects  at  3c  to  55c  a 
double  roll  of  16  yards.  Finest 
varnished  tiles,  22c  a  double 

roll.     Combination  matched  

with  cut-out  borders  ready  for  x^bhhhi^^^bh^^^^^b 

hanging  at  Ic  a  yard  up.  Wall  paper  for  all  rooms  direct  to 
you  cheaper  than  dealers  buy  at  in  carload.  lots,  faee  tor 
yourself-don't  wait.  Get  samples  now--today— and  .see  our 
wondroualy  beautiful  art  paper,  marveloualy  low  pncea  ana 
grand  free  premiu.o  offer.  


HOLDING  $ 
60  EGGS 


3^ 


INCUBATOR 

140  ECe  CAPACITY  *S.0O  ^  . 

30  Days  Fra*  Trial  Pa"Sf"a^7^«e*S 

per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  as  any 
Incubator  made.  Made  of  best  kiln  dried 
lumber  with  perfect  heating  system,  auto- 
matic heating  regulator. safety  metal  amp, 
hot  air  heating  system,,  metal  jacketed 
heater. Full  directions  with  each  incubator. 

Send  $1.00  Deposit,  state  whether  60  or 
140  egg  incubator  is  wanted  and  we  11  send 
it  by  freight  C.O.D.  Pay  aKent  the  balance 
and  charges  after  you  find  the  incubator 
the  equal  of  those  sold  by  others  at  double 
our  price,  then  take  it  home  and  batch  a 
batch  of  eggs  with  it.    If  satisfactory,  keei 

turn  at  our  expense  and  we  11  reiund  all  tf.  —     j  „    y.  „-;«,«H<»a  ol 

fipnt  us  Very  low  prices  on  larger  Incubators,  brooders  and  ppaltry_.BOppiieB  w 
all  kind's  are  shown  in  our  BIG  FREE  INCUBATOR  CATALOG.  WnteJorKtl 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Greatest  paint  offer  ever  made. 
Ttiirtic        if-„_tTToMl  send  "111 


PAINT 

I     II  I  I  ■    I  READY  MIXED  PAINT,  (any  kind 
oa  want)  ON  FREE  TRIAL.    You  try  thp_P?iint  at 
lome,  test  It  thoroughly,  com-  ' 
pare  it  with  any  make  or  priced 
it  you  know  of  and  then  de- 
■>  if  yon  want  to  keep  it;  if 
not,  return  at  our  expense  both 
ways  and  you  will  not  b       '  " 
cent.  If  you  need  paint,  vi 
nish  or  stain  for  any  pur-  liiABfl/uTPfn] 
pose  whatever,  write  todav  m^m\m\ 
tor  our  Big  Free  Paint  Book  /TO  W«ff 
and  read  there  in   detail  I  ^fyg 
cur  great  free  trial  offer  /caticcvi 
and  see  the  124    sample  fSAriSFY] 
colors  of  Smyth's  Unlimited'  '         ^    -  .  „ 

Guaranteed  Paint,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you, 


$79631 


Buys  All  Lumber,  MII!work,  Hardware, 
Sh©««  Metal  and  Paint  lorThla  Big  7-Room 
loua  With  Reception  and  Bath  Rooms, 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BUILDING  PLAN  CATALOG 

—      If  you  are  about  to 
build  a  new  house, 
barn,  or  garage,  or 
an  y  K  I  n  d  of 
building,  send 
forourBlgBook 
of  Mouse  Plans, 
which  shows 
about  100  de- 
BlgDS  of  build- 
1  n  K 8  at 
prices 
ranging  for 
all  mater- 
ial, from 
S79.00  up. 
We  show 
the  build- 
in  g  si  n 
beau  t  i  f  u  I 

  colored  and 

J  give  full  description  of  material  needed,  quote  actuai 
specifications,  show  plans  and  explain  everything  in  de- 
/ ffet  this  book  for  information  if  you  Intend  to  build. 


halftone  pictures, g 

mill  prices,  givespt  ,-  >     »  ^  * 

tail.  Be  sure  and  get  this  book  for  information  i 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARNESS 

SEND  FOR  HARNESS  CATALOG 

DOUBLE       50  _,„--jhfa^  a'°a1?n'  :i\  "^A 

iJAOucpc   I  #  u P  .i(mFwMiaTK«  w h  i  c  h   describes,  illus- 
—      r,*^-^./-  ■\m    '  largest  assortment  In  the 

world  of  fine  made  harness 
saddles  and  horse  goods 
„J  all  kinds  for  all  purposes  and 
'  for  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Our  harness  are  full  size,  styl- 
ish, handsome  and  exti-a  strong, 
cut  from  oak  tanned  extra 
choice  Packers   heavy  Steer 
hides,  all  parts  exactly  uniform 
in  thickness,  weight  and 
Strength,  strongly  and  artistic 
ally  eewed.  reinforced  where  neces 
eary  and  two  or  three  ply  where  great- 
eit  sU-ain  comes.  We  sell  double  har- 
ness at  $17.50  up,  single  harness  at 
£7  50  UP,    and    correspondingly  low 
irices  for  saddles  and  horse  goods  and 
oorse  findings  of  all  kinds.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Be 
BpecialHaigeBscatalogb^^ 


RIGHT  hardware  PRICES 

postal  for  our 


CGOOS 
SCALES 
CARPtKTElQ 
TOOLS 


Send 

FREE  HARDWARE 

Catalogandgetpost- 

batwholi 


in  this  catal  „ 
wholesale  prices  for 
immense  lines  of 
Carpenters',  Black- 
smiths' and  Plumb- 
ers' tools  and  sup- 
plies. Circular  and 
pocket  cutlery,  elec 


cross  cut  saws,  farm  belL.  

trical  goods,  safes,  concrete  machinery,  razors 
and  barbers'  supplies,  rope,  bath  tubs,  bath 
room  outfits,  lavatories,  furnaces,  heatlngplants 
and  every  article  found  in  full  stocked  hardware 
stores,  but  at  1-2  regular  prices.  Get  catalog 


Clothing  Samples  FREE! 


We  sell  mighty  nice 
clothing.  Made 
from  beautiful 
cloths  into  snappy, 
up-to-date  gT 
ts  that  you  \ 
t>e  proud 
wear.  And 
prices  are  lo.. 
k'ery  low.  Hand- 

700l- 


OnSODaysFreeTrial 

WITHOUT  ANY  MONEY  TO  US  IN  ADVANCE 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

CATALOG 


LETYOUR  BANK  HOLD  IT 

Why  in  the  world  people  will  pay 
outrageous  prices  to  agents  and 
dealers  for  so  called  standard 
make  separators  is  more  than  we 
can  figure  out.  It  is  so  wasteful— 
so  extravagant— so  needless.  Ab- 
solutely there  are  no  better  sep- 
arators on  earth  than  Smyth  b 
Best    1916  perfected,  llle  time 
eusranteed  soparators.Nowthec. 
to  show  you, to  get  you  started 
and  allow  you  to  compare  our 
separators  without  risk,  with 
the  high  priced  so  called  stan- 
■     1  makes,  we  will  send  you 
one  of  Smyth's  Best  Per- 
fected 1916,  life  time 
guaranteed  separators  on 
BO  days  free  trial.  w_ithout 
any  money  to  us  in  ad- 
vance: you  let  the  bank 
hold  it-then  you  use  _the 
eeparatorhardevery  night 
and  morning  for  80  days, 
60  times,  test  it  any  way 
you  like,  compare  it  with 
any  separator  you  know 
of,  no  matter  how  high 
priced  it  is.  and  if  you  find 
separator  inferior,  or 
unsatisfactory  for 
any  reason  whatever, 
return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense, the  bank  will 
give  you  back  your 
money  and  you  will 
be  out  only  your 
trouble.     Don't  bay 
anywhere,  but  first 
write  for    our  big 
special  Cream  Separ- 
ator catalog  and  see 
the  fine  pictures  of 
all  our  separators  at 
$19.96  up—read  the 
descriptions  and  our 
great  offer  then  pick 
out  the  separator 
yoa  want  and  let  us  send  It 
to  you  without  any  money, 
at  our  risk,  on  30  days  free  trial. 


FARM  MACHINERY  CATALOG  FREE 

Before  bnylng 
see  our  big, 
complete  line  of 
latest  improved 
1916  model  farm 
Implements    i  Q 
colors.  Stand- 
rd  makes  for  all  kinds 
f  farm  work.  Every- 
hing  guaranteed- 

  i^ee  trial  given .  Look ! 

Walklnc  niows  S2.20  Up;  sulky  P'ows  J22.60 
Ssf  hSrTws  $13  25  up;  cultivators  $9^6  up; 
grain  drills  $10.76  up:  com  planters  $7  25  up. 
lowers  $33  up-  feed  cutters  $2.40  up:  feed  grind- 
rs  ll  60  up^^and  every  kind  of  farm  toplement3 
lade  at  proportionatelv  low  prices.  Get  the  book 
nr».  hpfnr^  linvincr  and  save  a  lot  of  roonev- 


95-60DaysFreeTrial 


Write  for  Free  Engine  CaUlog.  New 

Low  1916  PRlCES-only  118.95  for 
a  powerfal  guaranteed  gasoline  engine. 
Proportionately  low  '  ^ 

rices  on  Life 
ime  Guaran- 
teed 


P.  Engines.  No  better  engines  at  any  price:  powerful, 
strontr.  simple.  Easy  to  run.  IMany  being  used  in  your 
neighborhood.  Don't  buy  until  you  write  for  our  great 
special  Free  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog  and  read  our  won- 
der  60  Dav  Free  Trial  WItliout  Money  in  advonce_gffer^ 


Cheap  Prices 
For  Roollna 


T5)ck  I  ReSIy  roofing  59c  a  roll,  asphalt  72c  grit-kote 
tl  IB  mica  $1.09,  marble-kote  $1.13,  pebble  top  $1.47. 
mosaic  slate  $1.9B.  All  rolls  contain  108  square  feet. 
Also  big  bargains  in  finest  wall  board,  steel  roofing, 
metal  ceiling,  sheathing  plaster  board,  felt  and  all  kin- 
Sed  goods.    Write  for  SPECIAL  ROOFING  CATALOG. 


Write  for  our  Free  Special 
Grocerv  Catalog  and  Bee 

our  full  line  of  groceries 
and  provisions  of  all  kind: 
at  big  money  saving  pricei 
and  read  our  great  special 
offer  how  we  will  sell  you  25  lbs.  of  cane  granulated 
sugar  tor  90c,  50  lbs.  $1.80,  75  lbs.  $2.70,  100  lbs.  $3.60. 
No  orders  accepted  at  these  prices  unti  I  you  receive  and 
read  our  offer — so  send  today  fur  free  grocery  catalog. 


Low  Bicycle  Prices 

Write  toda?  for  ^ 

nni-     RVaa    RiCVCiA  n  ^^^^ 


our  Free  Bicycle 
Catatoe 
read 
the  dee 
cript- 


aodsee  | 
the  pic 
tu  r  e  B 
in  col- 
ors of 

our  high  grade  Bicycles  at  $9.45  up.  10  Days 
Free  Trial.   Guaranteed  2  to  6  years.  New, 
nifty  models.   Very  low  prices  on  auto,  mo- 
torcycle and  bicycle  tires  and  accessories.  Spi 
cial  low  prices  on  FORD  AUTO  ATTACI 
MKNTS  and  parts. 


I  O  ODS 

WRITE  FOR  IT  NOW 

Full  of  Beat 
Sporting 
Goods  in 
the  World 
[Write  as 
, .  postal  or 
letter  to- 
[day,  eay- 
ling  "Send 
me  your 


Special  Vehicle  Catalog."  which  shows  In  colors  otir  complete 
line  of  vehicles  with  full  details  about  our  wonderful  and  lib- 
eral offers.  We  undersell  everybody.  Top  buggies  $31.60  up; 
carts  $11.46  up:  runabouts  $26  up;  surreys  $54  up;  farm  wag- 
ons and  trucks  $30  09-  Every  kind  of  vehicle  at  proportion- 
ate  prices.  .  


nixed  cashmere 
iuits  as  low  as 
E5.95,  graduat- 
ing up  to  $16.60 
forthefinestall 
wool  worsted, 
;e  and  cashmere 
3.   Trousers  as 
aa  $1.15,  and 
ranging  up  to  $3.96 
Big  line  of  cordu- 
roys for  suits.  If 
interested  write  for 
Clothing  Sample 
Book  No.  27H,  and 
see    for  yourself 
over    100  elegant 
cloth  samples 
which  you 
choose.  If  you  want 
Work  Cloth  Ing.sucb 
as  overalls,  duck  or 
corduroy  coats, 
jumpers,  khaki. 
molesHn,  Jeana,  or  work  pants  of  any  kind,  or 

waterproof  oil  Bllckers,  rubber  clothing  , write  -   ^   ,   _ 

for  clothing  catalog  No.  50H.  We  will  Be  gladP  70it-71.=i  WASHINGTON  BLVD.* 
to  send  one  or  both  catalogs  free  upon  request.  W   <UO-<J.<>    WW /*.iJJM*i-<^  ^  »^*» 


S  p  o  r  ting 
Go  o  d  s 
Catalog  ", 
and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  return 
mail.   It  presents  an  enormous' as- 
sortment of  every  kind  of  sporting 
goods  made:  guns,  revolvers,  an 
munition,    iiBhing    tackle,  reel; 
game  traps,   tents,  boxing  glov( 
and  hundreds  of  other  sportsmen 
Same  quality  as  first  clai. 
dealers  sell  but  at  about  one-half 
their  prices.    Everything  guaran 
teed  and  sent  on  approval.  Write 
today  for  Sporting  Goods  Catalog 
and  see. 


No  Moneyto  Us  in  Advance 

Let  the  Bank  Hold  It 


U'  you  have  any  use  for  My 
kind  of  vehicle  whatever,  we 
have  the  most  wonderful  liber- 
al proposition  to  make  that  ypa 
ever  heard  of.  whereby  we  will 
send  you  any  one  of  0"^,^®?'^" 
les  on  30  days  free  trial  wltli- 
out  any  money  to  us  in 
advance  (let  the  bank 
hold  it)  and  if  at  the 
end  of  that  time  yoa 
are  not  satisfied  with 
the  vehicle  you  can  re-j 
turn  It  at  our  expense 
and  you  will  not  be  outl 
one  penny.  Ifinterest- 
ed.  write  us  a  postal 
nr  I  P  f.  t-  e  r  and  say: 
_your  Free 


30 

DAYS 
FREE 
TRIAL 


Address 
Mail  to 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  H  00. 


CHICAGO,  1LL> 


Tombstonet^  % 
Monumonts 

and  Grave  Marker? 

Made  of  finest  mar- 
ble and  granite. Beat 
workmanship.  A  I  - 
most  200  styles  at 
$3.90  upwards.  1916 
designs.  N  o  t  h  i  n  g  M| 
better  or  more  artis- 
tic  at  any  price.  If  R 
interested,  write  for 
our  Special  Monu- 
ment Catalog  ^d 
see  oar  beautiful  ar- 
tistic designs,  ouri 
very  low  prices  and 
save  big^money.  , 


390 
Up 


LADIES  LOOK  HERE  \^tlSii['lSS^  ¥1.'^ 


Write  today  for  our  great 
Fashion  Book  showing  up 
wards  of  a  1000  pictures 
imany   in    colors  exacti: 
as  the  goods  look)  of  ricl 
beautiful  costumes  and  eX' 
Quisite  millinery  cre- 
ations for  spring  and 
summer  1916.  From 
this  book  you  can 
choose  wearing  ap- 
parel and  millinery 
with  best  judgment 
and  greatest  econo- 
my.  We  guarantee 
faultless  style,  per- 
fect fit  and  lowest 
price.  LOOK-We 
sell  washable  dress- 
es at  88c  up:  wool 
suits  at  $4.95  1 
dress  skirts  at  $1 
up;  petticoats  at  23c 


ncrly  low  prices  for  , 

nfants*,  girls'.mis-  j 
3€3*and  ladies'wear  li 
ing  apparel  of  allfl 
kinda;eapecially  low /I 
prices  on  high  classl| 
corsets  and  Knit  and^;' 
mualin  underweE 

MILLINERY 

I  latest  stylea,  lowest  prices;  trimmedj 
hats  at  $1.20  up;  shapes  at  $.65  ap  and  ornaments, 
flowers  and  millinery  goods  of  all  kinds  at  whole- 
sale prices.  Everything  shown  in  the  Fashion  Book 
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ROOFING! 


Buy  Yout  Roofing  IMow 
Prices  W-R-E-C-H-E'D 

Send  us  your  order  now.   We  will  give  you 

the  buying  treat  of  your  life.  We  have 
literally  wrecked  a.n6.  smashed  all  previous 
prices.  We  save  you  from  1-3  to  1-2  on  staple 
quality  roofings— Ready  Roofings.  Metal  Roofings, 
Ceiling  and  everything  needed  in  the  covering  line. 

This  is  our  greatest  roofing  sale.  Order  di- 
rect from  this  advertisement.  We  guarantee  satis- 
faction—your money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased. 
Our  23  years  of  honest  dealing  is  your  safeguard. 

Prices  For  Quick  Buyers 

Order  Now*  Be  Sure  to  Mention  Lot  Number 

LotNo.219  KD-311.   A jaz  high  grade 

rubber  surface  roofing,  put  up  100  square  feet 
to  the  roll,  two  to  three  pieces  to  a  roll,  com- 
plete with  nails  and  cement;  3  ply, 
94c:  2  ply.  84c:  1  ply,  74c;  Vi  ply 

Lot  No.  2 1  9  ED-411.  Galvanized  Roof, 
ing,  full  28  gauge  heavy  weight  2%  in.  cor- 
rugated sheets,  4  and  4V4  ft.  long  only.  This 
material,  although  used,  has  been  reclaimed 
and  refinished  and  in  addition  to  being  gaJvan- 
ized.  will  be  painted  red,  free  of  ft 2  25 
charge.  Price  per  square  .  .  •i'"""^*^ 
All  the  abov  pricea  are  f.  o.  6.  ca 


Lot  No.  S 1  9  ED-711.  28  gauge  painted 

reclaimed  and  refinished  stock  2H  in.  corrugat- 
ed only,  sheets  approximately  2  ft.  wide  by  2H 
to  3  ft.  long.  Coated  with  a  good  grade  of 
heavy  asphalt  paint.  Price  per  ftl  33 

square  

Lot  No.  219  ED-911.  Red  and  green 
slate  roofing,  108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll,  two  to  three 
pieces  to  the  roll,  complete  with  nails  and 
cement,  high  grade  covering,  full  weisht  and 
extra  heavy.  State  color  wanted,  ftl  Aft 
Per  roll  of  lOS  sq.  feet  .  .  . 
r»  Chicago,  NOT  freight  prapaid. 


FREIGHr  PREPAID  PRICES 


Send  lu  today  a  sketch  of  your  building,  showing  the  size  of  your  roof,  lenuth  of  rafters,  etc.. 

or  if  you  want  Ceiling  or  Siding,  give  us  the  dimensions,  so  we  can  readily  hnure  out  your  re- 
quirements and  thereby  give  you  freight  prepaid  prices  that  are  bound  to  mean  tremendous 


savings  to  you. 


^  -  This  Roofing  Boolt  FREE 

C  H  W   Co    ChicaffO**  Mail  the  coupon  nowl   Wo  will  mail  you  free  of 
Depl  E  D  219  cost  the  most  complete  book  of  Roofing,  Siding 


prices. 


The  kind  of  building  1  have  to 

 —  \ 


„    .     ,       ,  and  Ceiling  ever  published.   Shows  anyone 

Sendmefreeofallcost.BanipIeaof  *  how  to  lay  roofing  without  expert  knowl- 
roofing  and  jjuote  ^me   fplKht   paid  it  contains  our  latest  quotations  on  roof- 

ing suiidrica,  Biich  as  Conductor  Pipe,  Eaves. 
Troiij):h,  etc.  AUo  illustrates  hanasome  de- 
siltHB  in  Metal  C"-eilin(r;  (tives  you  advice  as  to 
roofins  paints  and  in  every  way  is  a  valuable 
book  for  every  propertv  owmr.  Bulldlnft 
Mnlerlul  of  Every  Kind.  Huy  from  the 
S  World's  Laruest  Stocks.  Ask  for  our  cataloK. 

Length  of  Roof  , 

Do  You  Want  Our 

Building  Material  Book?  , 


Length  of  Rafters . 


Roofing 
Price 

Wrecker 
ED-53 


Namt  . 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets  Chicago 


The  latest,  neatest  and  most  serviceable  UeltH 
hand-made,  tubular  t^ewed  on  the  Inside,  stitches 
Invisible.  Made  from  selected  hide,  cured  and 
tanned  toglvethemaxlnuim  wear.  Black  or  tan 
Buckles,  solid  German  silver,  guaranteed  not  to 
tarnish.  Initials— Three  or  two  with  emblem 
centers,  Masons.  KIks,  K.  of  I*.,  etc.  For  a  llm- 

^  Ited  tlmeonlv.  Write  Initials  plainly ;  enclose  SI. 

B  HIX  ART  CO.,  S38  So.  Clark  SI.,  Chleago. 


This  Suit  Yours 

To  learn  how  you  can  have  a  swell  tailored  suit^ 
without  cost(wc  pay  express, )make$10. 00 every 
day;  to  luarn  what  beautiful  tailoring  realty  is; , 
to  offer  stylos  that  everybody  goes  wild  about; , 
to  get  all  your  own  clothes  easy,  do  this  now — [ 
write  us  and  say  **Send  me  your  New  Wonder- 
ful Tailoring  Offer,"  and  you  will  receive  a  j<ri 
beautiful  set  of  samples  and  styles  to  pick  from,  |  ')J 
and  an  offer  so  good  you  can  hardly  believe  it.  / 
No  money  or  experience  needed.    Your  spare' 
time  will  do.    Write  now— sure.    Address  ' 
BANNER   TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  13  7  CHICAGO 


HrtLESS  OATS 

Hultess  oats  have  the  peculiar  chara 
teristic  of  shelling  out  free  from  the  hi 
when  threshed.  Their  feeding  value 
somewhat  greater  than  ordinary  oats, 
the  ordinary  varieties  may  have  as  mu 
as  30  percent  hull.  However,  to  furnl 
an  amount  of  food  substance  per  ac 
equivalent  to  other  varieties  they  shou 
produce  a  yield  of  70  percent  by  weight 
the  varieties  comjnonly  grown. 

The  average  yield  for  a  2-years'  t< 
in  the  grain  nursery  at  the  Washing! 
Experiment  Station  shows  that  Chlnt 
huUess  oats,  one  of  the  most  common  v 
rletles.  produced  43  percent  of  the  yl« 
of  Swedish  Select  oats.  An  Improved  hi 
less  oat,  which  was  produced  at  the  si 
tlon  by  crossing  the  Chinese  huUess 
the  Palouse  Wonder  oat,  produced  72  p< 
cent  of  the  yield  produced  by  Swedish  S 
lect  during  the  same  2  years.  The  bi 
hulless  oats  under  field  conditions  pi 
duced  only  53  per  cent  of  the  yield 
Swedish  Select.  Besides  producing  a  li 
yield,  most  of  the  hulless  varieties  hav( 
tendency  to  shatter  badly,  and  are  ofl 
susceptible  to  smut,  thus  further  reduci 
the  yield  of  the  harvested  crop.  Attemi 
are  being  made  to  Improve  these  hulli 
varieties  by  crossing  them  on  some  of  t 
better  yielding  varieties.  Until  hulb 
oats  are  further  Improved  they  wot 
hardly  seem  to  be  worthy  of  attenti 
from  the  grower,  except  where  they  t 
to  be  used  for  a  special  purpose. 


INCUBATORS  MAKE  GOOD  SI 
TESTERS 

The  ordinary  incubator  used  in 
hatching  of  chickens  has  been  ft 
to  be  the  very  best  kind  of  an  iii: 
ment  for  use  in  testing  seed  for  ge 
nation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  < 
munities  where  there  are  no  inc 
tors,  farmers'  clubs  might  unite  in 
purchase  of  an  incubator  to  be 
largely  for  seed  testing. 

♦J»  Test  now;  rest  later 

Those  having  sound  old  corn  sh 
save   it   as   far  as  possible  for 
mirposps 


The  New^Portable— A  Real  One -Man  Stump  Puller  — 

Proven  a  most  economical  device  for  clearing  stump  land.  Pulls  stumps  fasier,  cheaper  and  with  less 
work.    Your  fifteen-year-old  boy  can  drive  it  around,  load  and  unload  it  alone.  The 


Hercules 


Triple  Power 
Portable 


Stump  Puller 


Comes  equipped  complete,  ready  for  work.  The  new  portable  is  the  greatest  development  in  stump  pullers 
of  today.  One  man  handles  the  job  alone,  no  extra  help  needed.  Think  o£  the  tremendous  saving  of  two 
  .  T_  Kff..  ita  State  Experimental 


money.  The  stump 
the  most  remarkable 
lbs.  pull.   My  book 


extra  men  at  $2.26  per  day.  Hercules  Beats  Hand-Power  Machine.  In  Min  .^  .  , 

Farm  test  the  Hercules  pulled  more  stumps  than  a  hand-power  machine  and  pulled  the  stumps  at  61  /» 
less  cost.  Think  of  it,  61%  che.ipcr  for  you  to  operate  the  Hercules.  The  Hercules,  at  another  btate 
Experimental  Farm  test,  pulled  stumps  at  70%  less  cost  than  dynamite.  Writeme  your  stump  pulling  prob- 

lemstoday.  Tell  me  just  how  much  land  you  have  to  clear.  I'lf  tell  you  how  to  get  stumpsoutforthe  least  i,„-„^       .„„„;„l  low  nricc 

puller  that  will  save  you  money  and  do  the  worh  faster  and  safer  is  the  puller  you  want  A  card  from  you  today  bnnga  spec  ml  1""  P"^^- 
stump  puller  offer  ever  made-all  facts  and  proof,  with  full  particulars  also  information  regarding  Hercules  Hand-Power  Machine  witn  120,uuv 
contains  a  fund  of  practical,  useful  information.  Write  for  it  today.  B.  A.  Fuller,  Pres.  HERCULES  MFC.  CO.,  155724th  St.,  Centervllle,  la^ 


March,  1916 
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KiESiiS  ONE-MAN  STUnP  PULLER 

MaKfS  Land  Clearing  Easy,  Economical, Practical 


Prizes  for  Tree  Crops 

The  most  valuable  land  in  the  world 
is  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  It  is  made 
valuable  by  the  date  trees  that  cover 
every  spot  where  enough  water  can  be 
had  to  make  them  grow.  This  great 
land  value  comes  because  man  has  there 
utilized  the  productive  power  of  the 
tree,  nature's  greatest  engine  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  really  remarkable  that 
we,  in  the  United  States,  have  used 
trees  so  little  to  do  our  work  for  us. 

An  orchard  of  black  walnuts,  or 
shagbark  hickories,  or  native  hazels,  or 
Ohio  Valley  pecans,  with  trees  as  good 
as  the  best  wild  ones  now  growing 
would  be  very,  very  valuable.  Why 
don't  we  have  them?  M'erely  because 
we  haven't  noticed  and  haven't  thought. 
It  is  high  time  we  caught  up  with  the 
people  of  the  desert. 

We  happen  to  have  a  million  good 
Baldwin  apple  trees,  and  another  mil- 
lion good  navel  orange  trees,  because 
somebody  took  pains  to  tell  about  the 
original  good  wild  tree  that  started  the 
million.  By  budding  and  grafting,  that 
one  Baldwin  apple  tree  has  become  the 
parent  of  many  millions.  We  now 
know  how  to  propagate  all  the  nut 
trees,  and  can  turn  one  good  shagbark 
or  black  walnut  or  pecan  or  hazel  into 
millions.  But  where  are  the  suitable 
parent  trees  from  which  to  graft  and 
bud? 

To  help  bring  promising  nut  trees  to 
light,  and  thus  start  a  new  industry, 
the  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion is  offering  cash  prizes  of  from 
$10  to  $50  for  the  best  tree  of  black 
walnuts,  butternuts,  shagbark  hickories, 
hazelnuts  and  northern  pecans.  Send 
1  dozen  nuts  from  the  best  nut  tree  of 
my  kind  that  you  know  of  to  Dr.  W.  C. 
Deming,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
Nut  Growers'  Association,  Georgetown, 
Conn.,  and  ask  for  particulars  of  the 
prizes  and  rules  of  the  contest.  Some 
Df  the  finest  nut  trees  in  the  world  are 
produced  in  the  territory  reached  by 
i\merican  Farming. 

♦J»  Test  now ;  rest  later  ♦> 

THE  FARM  HOTBED 

I        (Concluded  from  page  11) 

i  They  are  seeded  about  2  weeks  after 
h.abbage,  in  a  new  hotbed.  Soaking  the 
|>eed  is  of  advantage,  for  even  under 
Ideal  conditions  tomatoes  germinate 
jilowly.  When  the  first  true  leaves  ap- 
pear, the  seedlings  are  transplanted, 
■  ipaced  2  inches  apart  each  way,  into 
•i  newly  made  hotbed. 
,  When  they  begin  to  crowd  they  are 
ransplanted  again,  into  a  mild  hotbed, 
"ither  into  flats  or  into  paper  pots  or 
'dirt  bands."  The  plants  will  be  ready 
or  setting  some  time  in  April,  the 
;xact  date  depending  on  latitude. 

Watering  and  ventilation  of  toma- 
oes  should  be  the  same  as  advised  for 
abbage,  and  the  "hardening  ofiE"  idea 
arried  out,  though  since  weather  is  not 
o  severe  at  this  time,  this  hardening 
>ff  will  not  be  so  vigorous  an  aiTair. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  also  started  in 
L  hotbed  of  some  kind.  The  spent 
;otbed,  from  which  cabbage  and  cauli- 
!ower  have  been  removed  to  the  hard- 
jning-off  cold  frame,  will  do  very 
veil.  By  the  time  the  sweet  potatoes 
|.re  bedded  the  sun  is  quite  high  and 
he  frame  catches  and  stores  up  heat 
luring  the  day  and  wards  off  winds 
rom  the  "draws"  or  "slips."  The  sash 
s  placed  before  sundown  to  keep  this 
leat  from  escaping  too  rapidly;  the 
:>lants  are  then  kept  sufficiently  warm 
'  t  night. 

,  The  venturesome  experimenter  may 
|ry  his  hand  at  growing  eggplants, 
|0rcmg  cauliflower,  and  peppers,  too, 
^>ut  it  is  best  to  make  haste  slowly,  for 
nany  unforeseen  things  turn  up  in  hot- 
led  culture  of  extraordinary  vege- 
ables. 


You  can't  realize  the  wonderful  strength,  speed  and potver  of  the  new  Double 
Leverage  Model  Kirstin  until  you  see  one  at  work.    Compound  leverage  gives 
any  man  the  strength  of  a  giant — enables  him  to  quickly  pull  biggest  stumps  with 
ease.  The  Kirstin  way  is  quickest,  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  clear  stump  lanu 
No  heavy  cumbersome  machines  to  pull  around,  tip  over  or  get  stuck  in  boggy  places 
No  sweeps  to  break,  no  horses  to  risk,  no  dynamite,  no  danger.   With  a  Kirstir 
you  simply  walk  into  your  stump  field  and  "clean  it  up"  in  no  time  at  all.   You  car 


Try  The  KIRSTIN  For  Ten  Days 


Prove  to  yourself  that  it  clears  your  land  cheaper.  Let  the  Kirstin's  superior 
features  demonstrate  their  value  right  on  your  own  farm.  Less  weight — greater 
strength — lower  cost — greater  speed— all  these  valuable  qualities  are  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Kirstin  Quick-Detachable  Connections,  Auto  Release.  Non-Twist- 
ing Cable  and  other  Kirstin  patented  features. 

Write  Today  For  The  BI^  New  Kirstin  Catalog 

which  gives  you  full  details  about  the  Improved  Double  Leverage  Kirstia 
Ooe-Man  Stump  Pullers,  Kirstin  Service,  Free  loformatioa  Bureau. 
Time  Payment  Plans,  etc.  Agents  Wanted, 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO. 

6428  Ludington  St.,  Escanaba.  Micb. 


Sample  Watch  Free 


QeoDiDS  full  Btandftrd  bim  railroad  ityle  watch  with  locomotlrooQ  dial  aiidlooo> 
i  motiTa  baodBomelj  AD^aved  on  back.  Full  oickol  plated  case, eztraduBtproof, 
J  Arabio  numeratB  on  dlal.hoavj  R.  R.  Bt7lefi;aree.   Qeouiao  Amerioan  make^ 
f  atom  wlndand  eet.fuily  Gl' AKANTEEU  for  5  YEARS.  To  advordaa  our.bus. 
<a  and  inrroduoe  thi§  wonderful  watch  and  our  great  oatalofua  of  Il^n.Wal- 
tham  and  Hampden  watcbos  we  will  send  thia  elettaot  watob  to  any  addrees  bj 
nmipoatpald  for  O  N  LY  $1  5  O  »rid  If  yoa  sell  twoof  thefle  watcboB  wa  will 
GUARANTEE        -^^^jumip^^^^^^^  glvayoQ  ONE  SAMPLE  WATCH  FREE  for  your  tronbla.  Send  tbla  adver- 

tlflement  with  $1-50  and  w»toh  will  be  Bant  bj  mall  poBtcaid.  or  send  $3.00  for  two  and  we  will  eend  ONE  EXTRA  WATCH  FREE. 
Order  today  as  this  offer  may  not  appear  ag-in.  Address  R,  E.  CHALMERS  A  CO.,  638  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


An  Excellent  Gift  for 
Your  Boy 

A  Farm  of  His  Own  in  Montana 

Give  your  boy  the  abundant  land  opportunities 
of  his  grandfathers,  without  his  grandfather's 
hardships.  Montana  is  rapidly  filling  up  with 
progressive  farmers  who  are  raising  huge  crops 
and  getting  wealthy  while  enjoying  all  the  con- 
veniences of  modern  life.  Although  18,000  fami- 
lies yearly  are  moving  into  Montana,  there  is 
room  for  hundreds  of  thousands  more.  Millions 
of  acres  of  fertile  land  await  the  plowshare. 

Learn  more  about  this  country.  Send  at  once  for  our 
accurate,  unbiased  literature.  Then  next  spring  buy  a 
round  trip  excursion  ticket  and  go  see  for  yourself. 
The  cost  is  little,  you  will  know  the  facts,  and  the  results 
may  be  greatly  beneficial  for  you  or  your  boy. 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 

For  literature  address 
GEO.  B,  HAYNES  H.  F.  HUNTER.  Gen'l  Agent 

General  Passenger  Agent  613  Railway  Exchange 

CHICAGO 
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Some  Facts  About  Proper 
Dress 


By  Miss  Mande  Okey  of  the  Ohio 
State  University 


Free  to 
Mothers 


EVERY  mother  ought  to  have  this 
72-page  book  to  assist  her  in  caring 
for  her  baby,  for  it  contains  more  real, 
sensible  information  than  any  other  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Everything 
pertaining  to  the  baby's  daily  needs  is  given 
careful  consideration  and  suggestions 
offered  that  are  simple,  clear  and  practical. 

Write  for  this  book  today.  It  is  abso- 
lutely free.  If  you  prefer,  just  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  margin  of  this 
pckge  and  send  it  to  us. 

Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Use  the 

Mellin's  Food 
Method 
of  Milk 


Modification 

for  your  Baby 


31  PIECE  GOLD  INITIALED 


DINNER   SET  FREE 

For  A  Few  Hours  Easy  Work 

Every  piece  pure  -white,  high  grade  china;  blue 
edge  and  gold  initialed.  Oneof  therichestlook- 

ing,  most  stylish  Dinner  Sets  on  the  ntarki-t.  Ahsohitcly  up- 
to-the-niiniite  and  of  undisputable  qvidlilv.  Guariuiteed  not 
to  craze.  Will  add  beavitv  toanytahl,  (ip  t  this  yet.  Merely 
give  away  FREE  12  Beautiful  Art  Pictur,  s  1  lA  JO  inches  (soh'l 
for  $1.00  each  in  many  stnros)  with  12  c  ,uis  ,,t  »  hite  Oloverine 
Salve,  which  you  sell  at  2.',e.  eacli.  Millions  nsini^  it  for  cuts, 
eczema,  catarrh.  Colds,  piles,  burns,  etc.  Sendiisthe  33.00 
collected  and  tlie  set  is  yours.  We've  been  making  tliese 
offers  for  20  years.  The  Wi  Ison  plan  is  the  easiest  and  abso- 
lutely square.  No  money  required.  Simply  send  name  and 
address.    Pictures  and  Salve  scut  proni])tly  prepaid.  ., 

WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept.  205        TYRONE,  PA. 


THERE  are  several  things  to  con- 
sider in  selecting  materials  for 
clothing.  First,  what  purpose  is 
the  dress  to  serve?  A  dress  is  for 
protection  and  ornamentation  and  must 
be  designed  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. Second,  determine  the  materi- 
als suitable  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
wearer.  The  woman  in  the  home  will 
select  some  cotton  material,  calico, 
percale,  or  gingham,  because  it  can  be 
easily  laundered  and  will  always  look 
fresh  and  clean.  Her  dress  may  be 
made  very  simply,  in  which  case  the 
expense  is  very  small.  An  apron  to 
match  the  dress  adds  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  costume.  When  a 
person  is  suitably  dressed,  work  be- 
comes a  pleasure  and  one  is  able  to 
accomplish  much  more  than  if  the 
dress  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  task 
to  be  done. 

If  one  is  to  choose  an  evening  or 
partj'  dress,  some  soft  materials  in 
silk  or  cotton,  or  a  novelty  material 
in  a  combination  of  one  or  more  fibers, 
are  suggested.  An  evening  gown 
would  probably  have  some  trimming 
on  it;  if  so,  the  trimming  must  har- 
monize with  the  other  materials  used. 
A  gown  of  this  sort  may  show  the 
individuality  of  the  wearer  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  a  dress. 

In  choosing  materials  for  a  dress, 
color  is  a  very  important  factor.  Ev- 
ery one  should  endeavor  to  dress  be- 
comingly. Although  there  are  no  strict 
laws  that  can  be  enforced,  there  are  a 
few  principles  that  all  should  follow. 
We  all  know  that  color  has  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
plexion. Diflferent  complexions  require 
lifTerent  colors.  Also  different  colored 
eyes  and  hair  require  different  colors 


to  improve  them  and  add  to  their 
charm. 

Not  all  persons  have  a  taste  for 
color  or  a  sense  of  color  harmony  and 
it  is  safest  for  such  persons  to  use  the 
shades  and  tints  of  one  color  in  their 
clothes.  They  may  select  the  color 
most  becoming  to  them  and  use  it  in 
the  tints  and  shades  best  suited  to 
their  complexions,  eyes  and  hair.  This 
idea  works  out  especially  well  in  out- 
door costumes.  People  out  of  doors 
appear  very  small  against  the  back- 
ground of  nature,  and  if  they  dress  in 
one  color  they  appear  as  a  unit  and 
the  whole  effect  is  usually  more  pleas- 
ing than  if  they  dress  in  a  number  of 
colors.  The  color  chosen  need  not  be 
cold  or  subdued-looking,  but  may  be 
bright  and  cheerful,  although  not  glar- 
ing and  startling.  There  are  certain 
shades  of  blue,  brown,  green  and  red 
which  cannot  well  be  used  for  street 
or  outdoor  costumes,  but  which  make 
beautiful  and  useful  suits. 

In  house  dresses  the  love  of  color 
may  be  displayed.  For  such  dresses 
the  bright  and  light  shades  and  tints 
may  be  worn,  because  the  surround- 
ings are  usually  more  suitable  than  are 
out  of  door  conditions.  On  rainy  days 
is  a  very  good  time  to  display  a  little 
color.  It  is  just  as  important  to  look 
well  when  the  weather  is  disa.greeable 
as  when  it  is  pleasant.  Dull  grays 
and  blacks  worn  when  it  is  raining 
have  a  tendency  to  depress  the  spirits 
of  the  wearer.  So,  when  a  raincoat 
is  selected  choose  one  with  a  bit  of 
color,  either  on  the  cuffs  and  collar 
or  in  the  buttons. 

When  two  or  more  colors  are  com- 
bined in  one  dress,  the  safest  plan  is 
to   select   materials   with   the  design 


$10.00 -A  QUILT  QUEST— $10.00 

Are  vou  a  Grandmother— a  real,  old-fashioned,  adorable  Grandmother? 
And  did  you  perhaps,  lonp:  apo,  have  a  grandmother  who  taught  you  to  cut  ana 
sew  "pieces"  of  ever  .so  many  shapes  and  sizes  to  make  up  Into  your  quilt? 
Did  vou,  perhaps,  learn  to  know  more  than  one  of  the  quaint,  old-fashioned 
patterns  and  to  call  each  by  its  proper  name?  And  would  you  be  willing  to 
pass  on  vour  knowledge  of  those  patterns  to  the  little  girls  and  the  growlng- 
up  girls,"  who  are  these  days  eager  to  learn  the  old  patterns?  So  many  ot 
them  have  no  grandmothers,  no  mothers,  even,  who  remember  how  to  go 
about  the  patching  of  a  quilt. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  art  of  quilt-making  may  not  be  lost  and  in  order 
to  interest  vou  in  helping  us  to  pass  on  the  art  to  the  girls  of  today,  Amer- 
ican Farming,  in  this  issue,  announces  the  beginning  of  Its  Quilt  Quest. 

American  Farming  herebv  announces  that  3  prizes  will  be  awarded  In  a 
Quilt  Quest  Competition  which  will  close  on  April  20,  191S.      ,^    ^  ^  » 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  sending  In  the  oldest  and  test- 
described  quilt  patterns  that  were  popular  when  grandmother  was  a  little  gin. 
.Somehow  the  patterns  that  some  folks  are  making  up  these  days  are  not 
half  so  pretty  as  the  old.  old-fashioned  quilts.  So  American  Farming  asKs 
vou  to  fl)  send  in  anv  patterns  that  you  know  to  be  old  and  that  you  tell,  m 
just  a  few  words  how  long  ago,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  patterns  began  to  be 
used  in  vour  familv  or  community.  (2)  Give  the  name  by  which  the  pattern 
is  known.    (3)  Submit  your  patterns  in  any  one  of  the  following  forms: 

One  Wav— Send  the  pieces  of  one  quilt  block  or  quarter  made  up  In  mate- 
rial, regular  or  sample  size,  and  a  short  description  of  the  flnishea  quilt. 

Another  Way — Send  paper  patterns,  a  correct  size  drawing  of  the  quilt 
block  or  quarter  with  short  directions  for  following  the  pattern. 

A  Third  Way — Send  a  clear  photograph  (not  smaller  than  4  Inches  by  5 
inches)  of  the  finished  quilt,  with  directions  as  to  size  of  pieces. 

Any  quilt  patterns  sent  in,  in  one  of  the  above  mentioned  forms,  win  oe 
considered  in  awarding  the  prizes.  ,  „„,,x 

Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and  address  your  package  to  Quui 
Quest  Editor,  care  American  Farming,  557  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  i"- 

All  contesting  quilt  patterns  must  be  In  the  editor's  hands  by  the  zotn 
of  April,  next. 

Prize  A— For  the  oldest  and  best  described  quilt  pattern  submitted  we 
will  give  a  prize  of  $5.00. 

Prize  B — For  the  second  oldest  and  best  described  pattern  we  will  give  a 
prize  of  $3.00. 

Prize  C — For  the  third  oldest  and  best  described  pattern  we  will  give  a 
prize  of  $2.00.  .    .  . 

House  cleaning  time  is  here  and  the  rag-bag  of  pieces  may  bring  you 
one  of  these  prizes.  ,  .    .    ,..  n#«»>i 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  grandmother  to  enter  the  contest  either.  MOin- 
ers  and  aunties  and  even  little  girls  who  have  learned  about  quilts  fireaay  are 
all  Invited  to  help  us  in  the  Quilt  Quest.  The  time  we  can  allow  Is  not  very 
long  at  best,  so  today  is  the  best  day  of  all  to  to  begin  planning  your  entry. 
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woven  in  colors.  Then  the  combina- 
tion is  usually  more  pleasing  than  a 
combination  formed  by  using  several 
materials  of  different  colors. 

If  materials  with  designs  are  chosen 
they  should  become  the  wearer. 
Plaids,  checks  and  large  designs  can 
be  worn  by  tall,  slim  people,  while 
:stripes,  dots  and  small  designs  look 
well  on  large  people  or  those  who  are 
short.  Stripes  should  be  avoided  by 
tall  people,  because  the  stripes  increase 
the  apparent  height,  but  for  the  sarne 
xeason  short  people  look  well  in 
them.  Small  designs  are  in  better 
taste  than  large  ones. 

Different  kinds  of  lights  also  have  a 
great  effect  on  color.  When  selecting 
a  dress  to  be  worn  at  night,  the  ef- 
fect of  artificial  light  must  be  care- 
fully tried.  The  selection  of  a  single 
color  requires  considerable  care,  but 
to  select  several  contrasting  colors  is 
indeed  difficult  and  requires  careful 
testing  with  artificial  lights. 

People  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes 
can  wear  blues;  people  with  brown 
eyes  can  wear  browns,  blues  and  other 
colors  according  to  the  degree  of  co-lor 
in  their  complexion.  An  auburn-haired 
girl  with  brown  eyes  should  wear  col- 
ors to  correspond  with  her  hair.  If 
she  has  blue  eyes,  she  should  wear 
colors  to  match  or  harmonize  with  her 
hair  in  daylight,  and  dress  to  match 
her  eyes  at  night.  Some  auburn-haired 
people  look  much  better  in  certain  col- 
ors of  pink  than  they  do  in  blue,  as 
the  red  tints  will  bring  out  certain 
lights  in  their  hair.  A  woman  with 
■dark  hair  can  wear  a  wider  range  of 
color  than  can  one  with  light  or  au- 
iburn  hair.  If  she  has  blue  eyes  and  a 
rosy  complexion  she  can  wear  alrnost 
jmy  color,  unless  some  of  the  red  tints 
and  shades  would  reflect  too  much 
color  in  her  cheeks.  If  of  a  rosy  com- 
plexion then  blues  are  usually  becom- 
ing, but  if  her  cheeks  are  pale  reds 
and  pinks  bring  out  the  color.  Every 
one  has  one  color  they  feel  best  and 
look  best  in;  if  they  can  find  that 
color,  they  should  wear  it  frequently 
and  be  satisfied. 

The  question  often  arises  as  to 
whether  one  should  buy  ready-made 
clothes,  have  them  made,  or  make 
them  herself.  To  answer  this  one 
must  consider  several  things.  Until 
*  the  last  few  years  it  was  cheaper  to 
have  clothes  made  by  some  dress- 
maker, but  now  our  lady  will  prob- 
ably find  that  she  can  get  better  style 
and  better  designs  at  less  expense  in 
ready-made  clothes. 

If  one  has  a  standard  figure,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  buy  ready-made 
■clothing;  if  much  altering  has  to  be 
done,  the  lines  of  the  garment  are 
apt  to  be  spoiled.  In  the  latter  case 
iit  is  better  to  have  clothes  made  to 
order.  Health  and  ability  to  sew  are 
other  factors  to  be  considered  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  make,  to  have  made, 
or  to  buy  read-made  clothes.  If  sew- 
ing becomes  tedious  and  tiresome  then 
it  may  be  better  to  buy  clothes  ready 
made  or  to  hire  them  made  even  at 
extra  expense. 

Cost  of  clothing,  of  course,  must  be 
considered  and  the  taste,  ability,  and 
circumstances  of  the  housewife  must 
determine  how  the  clothing  is  to  be 
;secured.  When  everything  is  consid- 
lered,  it  is  usually  just  as  cheap  to  buy 
Teady-made  clothes  as  to  hire  them 
anade,  and  if  the  housewife  places  a 
walue  on  her  time  ready-made  clothes 
are  almost  as  cheap  as  clothes  made 
at  home.  Babies'  and  children's  clothes 
are  an  exception  to  this  statement,  as 
it  is  often  much  cheaper  to  make  them 
at  home.  i 
Real  success  in  dress  depends  more 
on  good  taste,  good  judgment  and  care 
of  clothing  than  on  the  amount  of 
money  spent 


Milady's  Hands 

EVERY  woman  dreads 
dish- washing  because 
it  make  the  hands  red  and 
roughens  the  skin,  but 
the  woman  "who  knows" 
does  not  fear  the  after- 
meal  clean-up;  she  adds 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

to  the  water  and  keeps  her 
hands  soft,  smooth  and  white. 

Borax  makes  dish-washing 
easy.  It  cuts  gre  ase  from  pots, 
pans  and  china;  makes  glass- 
ware and  silverware  sparkle. 

Borax  saves  the  hands  from 
injury  that  would  be  caused 
by  caustic  washing  powders, 
because  Borax  is  a  natural 
healer  and  antiseptic. 

Soft,  white  hands  are  one  of 
woman's  greatest  assets. 

Keep  20   Mule  Team 
Borax  on  your    kitchen  ^ 
shelf.    Buy  it  from  your  ft^ 
dealer  today. 


MILLION  DOLLAR  MAIL  ORDER  Jl 
Will  SHARE  ITS  PROFITS 
WITH  YOU 


MIJSE 


Get 
This 
Bargain 
Book  FREE 


We 

Pay  You  , 
Back  Part 
of  Every 
DollarYou' 
Spend 
With  Us 
We  are  the  world' _ 
fastest-growing  mail 
order  house.  Weha\- 
built  our  success  on  Rock  -  bottom 
prices  and  our  policy  to  pay  part  of 
our  profits  to  our  customers  in  cash. 

We  Save  You  20  to  40% 

Not  only  do  we  pay  you  part  of  our 
profits  but  we  also  give  you  the  lowest 
prices  you  ever  heard  of,  fully  20  to 
40c  saved  on  every  dollar  you  spend. 
Make  the  money  you  spend  earn 
money  for  you.  .  .  «^  .  .apt 
Book  ol  50,000  Bargains  and  3%  to  10% 
Dividend  Bearing  Certificate— Sent  FREE 

This  is  the  great  money-saving  book.  It 
contains  everything  you  can  possibly  need 
for  yourself,  for  your  family,  your  home  or 
your  farm.  Everything  sold  under  our 
money-back  guarantee.  Don't  wait!  bend 
postal  today.  This  book  explains  our  profat- 
sharing  plan  fully.  DO  IT  NOW  !  . 

Riley -Schubert -Grossman  Co. 
Dept.  1  434.  Chicago.  IH. 


JTYOOmDEAS 

f^9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
P'ventions.    Book  "How  to  Obtain 
„  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 
i  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
I  report  as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
'  constantly  writing  us  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 
expense. 

,   CHANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

'  Est  20  Years.   901  F.  St.Washington,  P.C. 


:Deafness 


Write  today  for 
our  168  page 

FREE  Boot  on,   _   _  _ 

and  learn  howPerfectHearing  is  now  being  restored  in 
every  condition  of  deafness  or  defective  hearing.  Our 
"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  eflectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
wliere  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
703Inter-8outhem  Bide.  LOU18VILLE.  KY. 


Adicr's 

Famous  No  Money 
Down  — Free  Trial 

".r."  OFFER 


ORGAN 


Saves 

You 

$12850 


Save  $48 


Your  Own 
Time  To 
Pay 

Without  Interest 

Yes,  I'll  not  only  save  you 
$128.50  on  your  purchase  of  a 
piano,  but  I'll  prepay  the  freight  on  a  matchless 
Adler  Piano  so  that  you  can  prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  absolutely  superior  in  every  respect  to 
any  other  piano  at  anywhere  near  the  price.  _ 

FREE  30  DAY  TRIAL 

Send  no  money  until  you  decide  to  buy.  Keep  the 
piano  30  days.  Note  well  its  marvelously  sweet  singing 
tone  and  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  workmanship. 
Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay  me  in  small  amounts  to 
suit  your  convenience.  If  you  decide  not  to  keep  it.  re- 
turn it.  I'll  pay  return  freight  charges.  And  remember 
I  also  prepay  freight  to  you .  so  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

~  .75  On  An  ADLER 

ORGAN 

Shipped  direct  from  the  great 
$1,000,000  Adler  Factory  (great- 
est in  existence).  No  money 
down-30day  free  trial— 50  year 
guarantee,  longest  made  on  any 
organ.  The  Adler  is  the  World's 
Best  Organ— winner  of  highest 
prize  at  St.  Louis  World's  Fair 
and  Gold  Medal  at  National 
Conservation  Exposition.  I'll 
save  you  $48.75  or  more  besides 
giving  you  easiest  terms  of  any 
manufacturer  in  America. 


for  big,  handsome 
ly  illustrated  Piano  or  Organ 
Book  and  fairest,  most  liberal 
selling  offer  ever  . 
heard  of        .  ^ 


Pres. 
-'Adler  Mfg.  Co. 

6062  W.  Chestnut 
Street.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Send  me— FREE— vour  won- 
lKrip>>^  derful Organ BookDPianoBookn 
Mark  which  you  desire. 


ADLER'S 
Famous 
S  1.000,000 
Factory 

Name 


Address.. 


4  TIMES  THE  LIGHT 

From  Same  Oil-Using  This  ^ 


BEATS  ELECTRIC  | 

Make  Your  Home  Brieht  and  Cheerful  l^ean^ 

GOVERNMENT  tests  show  that  by  use  of  this 
wonderful  mantle,  you  get  four  times  as  muctl' 
light  from  a  gallon  of  oil  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  mantle  is  made  from  the  rare  earths  thoriuni 
and  cerium,  best  light  giving  substances  known  to 
science.  By  this  process  you  can  not  only  get  more 
than  twice  the  light  from  half  the  amount  of  the 
same  kind  of  oil  you  now  use,  but  it  will  be  a  pure 
white,  brilliant,  steady  light,  which  scientists  at 
leading  Universities  say  is  nearest  in  color  to  sun- 
light and  better  than  electric.  Lights  whole  room. 
No  odor,  smokeor  noise.  No  pumping  up;  no  pres- 
sure; no  danger.  Revolutionizing  farm  and  small 
town  home  lighting.     Saves  the  eyesight. 

One  in  each  locality  19  wanted  to  show  VaTI1»C  I*1»I>I> 

tbionewwayofeettine  better  light.  Be  lUUIS  l\X-X, 

first  and  eret  the  opportunity  of  getting  — 

Just  ask  for  free  book.  Tells  all  about  wonderful 


oil-saving  process  of  getting  white  light  better  than 
electric.  You  will  also  be  given  full  particulars 
about  our  liberal  free  offer.  Agents  wanted 
MANTLE  LIGHT  CO.,  39  Aladdin  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Atlach- 
ableouttlt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DAAIC 
gain  list  and  free  book  rllCL  DUVIl 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  836  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.1  SSSalesburg,  KanBia> 


r»»    1  lifee  hungry  wolves 

f  r*  Ifin  DitG  any  time.  t(  you  use 
'  MACIC-FISH-LURE. 

Best  bait  ever  discovered  for  attracting 
all  kinds  of  flsh.  Keeps  you  busy  pulling 
them  out.  Write  today  and  get  a  box  to 
help  introduce  it.  Agents  wanted.  Andress 
J.  F.  Gregory,  Dept.  36,  St.  Louis,  Mo- 
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MORE  NEW  SPRLNG  FASHIONS 


How  to  Order  Patterns 


Order  by  number  given.  Be  sure  to 
give  the  bust  measure  for  waist  pat- 
terns, waist  measure  for  skirts  and  age  for  children's  patterns.  Write 
plainly.  Enclose  price  of  pattern,  and  address  your  letter  to  Pattern 
Dept.,  American  Tarming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


1VI«ar  ^nrinp^  Fa«:hion  'Rook  ^""^  '""^         New  1916  Spring 

Wew  spring  rasnion  JSOQK  ^^^^  summer  Fashion  Catalog,  con- 
taining over  400  of  the  newest  and  best  designs  for  ladies,  missei 
and  children,  as  well  as  the  latest  embroidery  fashions.  Also  a 
concise  and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmalcing,  giving  valuable 
hints  to  the  home  dressmalter. 


1636 — I^adies'  Dress. 

Gray  broadcloth,  with  piping  in  a  darker 
shade  of  satin,  and  fancy  buttons  complete 
this  charming  effect.  Satin,  nun's  veiling, 
gabardine,  voile,  cashmere  and  serge,  ging- 
ham, linen  and  drill  are  also  good  for  this 
model.  The  pattern  Is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36. 
38.  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
Price,  10c. 

1652 — A  Smart  Frock  for  Mother's  Girl. 

Sleeve  In  two  lengths,  and  collar  of  two  out- 
lines. As  here  shown,  brown  and  white  ging- 
ham was  used,  with  trimming  of  white  linen. 
The  right  front  of  the  dress  overlaps  the  left 
at  the  closing.  The  skirt  is  a  three-gore  model. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  Price,  10c. 
1644 — Child's  Rompers. 

Percale,  galatea.  gingham,  drill,  linen,  flan- 
nelette, and  crepe  are  best  for  this  style. 
The  neck  may  have  the  neat  collar  or  be  cut 
in  low,  comfortable  outline,  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5 
years.     Price,  10c. 

1681 — Misses'  or  Small  Woman's  Costume. 

Sleeve  in  either  of  two  lengths.  The 
skirt  flares  with  fashionable  fullness.  It  Is 
lovely  for  broadcloth  or  serge,  with  matched 
satin  for  trimming,  and  nice  for  velvet  com- 
bined with  tafteta.  Gabardine,  voile,  poplin, 
repp,  tafteta,  woolen  mixtures,  checked  and 
plaid  suitings  are  al.so  nice  for  It.  The  pat- 
tern Is  cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
Price,  10c. 

1528 — A  Simiple.  Neat  School  Frock. 

Checked  suiting  In  brown  and  white,  with 
white  pique  for  trimming,  would  develop  this 
style  attractively.  The  design  is  nice  for 
serge,  for  voile,  corduroy,  seersucker  or  gala- 


tea.  The  skirt  Is  a  three-piece  model,  cut 
with  graceful  liare  and  ample  fullness.  The 
sleeve  is  good  in  either  length.  The  pattern 
is  cut  In  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Price,  10c. 

1641  and  1640 — Charming:  Model,  Comprising 
Waist  Pattern  1641  and  Skirt  1640. 

This  style  would  be  lovely  for  embroidered 
lawn,  crepe  or  voile,  for  silk  and  lace  com- 
bined, or  for  plain  and  flgured  material.  The 
waist  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
4  2  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  skirt 
pattern  is  also  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28, 
30  and  32  inches  waist  measure.  Two  sepa- 
rate patterns,  10c  for  each  pattern. 

1457 — Popular  and  Practical  Girl's  Dress. 

This  design  will  develop  nicely  In  serge, 
plaid  suiting  or  wool  mixtures.  It  is  also 
nice  for  linen,  pique,  linene,  velveteen,  cordu- 
roy, or  poplin.  The  skirt  is  a  four-gore  model 
with  a  charming  "grown-up"  flare.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Price,  10c. 

1643 — Pleasing  Dress  for  the  Growing  Olrl. 

Figured  dimity  and  embroidered  lawn  are 
combined.  This  model  is  comfortable,  attract- 
ive, and  may  be  applied  to  number  of  combi- 
nations of  material..  The  pattern  is  cut  in  4 
sizes:    6,  8,  10  and  12  years.    Price.  10c. 

1427 — ladies'  Two-piece  Circular  Skirt. 

This  style  shows  new  skirt  lines,  and  Is 
most  comfortable  and  attractive.  It  is  good 
for  broadcloth,  cheviot,  serge,  voile,  poplin, 
gabardine  and  crepe,  and  also  desirable  for 
linen  and  other  wash  fabrics.  The  closing  is 
under  the  tuck  lap  in  front.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  6  sizes:  22.  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  Inches 
waist  measure.    Price,  10c. 


ises— An  Attractive  Apron  Model. 

This  practical  design  is  cut  with  a  three- 
piece  circular  skirt,  and  a  bib  gathered  to 
the  belt  in  back  and  front,  and  made  with 
shoulder  seams  and  round  neck  edge.  It  de- 
sired, the  back  portion  of  the  bib  may  be 
omitted.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes;  small, 
medium  and  large.  Price,  10c. 
1471 — A  Serriceable  "Cover-All"  Apron. 

What  housekeeper  or  home  worker  does 
not  appreciate  a  "cover-all"  apron  of  this 
kind?  It  is  a  simple  style,  good  for  ging- 
ham, lawn,  percale,  cambric,  denim,  cretonne 
or  sateen.  The  pattern  is  cut  In  3  sizes: 
small,  medium  and  large.  Price.  10c. 
1586 — Ladles'  Dressing  or  House  Sacque. 

Flannelette,  percale,  crepe,  silk,  lawn,  ba- 
tiste, linen,  cashmere,  challis  or  eiderdown 
are  all  suitable  for  this  style.  The  fullness 
is  confined  at  the  waistline,  but  may  be  left 
loose  if  desired.  The  pattern  Is  cut  In  8 
sizes:  32,  34.  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust 
measure.  Price,  10c. 
1547 — Ladies'  Home  or  Morning  Dress. 

Sleeve  in  either  of  two  lengths.  This  style 
Is  nice  for  linen,  seersucker,  gingham,  cham- 
bray,  for  serge,  cashmere  and  flannelette.  If 
made  of  serge  with  trimming  of  matched 
satin,  it  would  do  nicely  for  business  or 
street  wear.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes; 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Price.  10c. 

1648 — A  Trim  and  Neat  Shirtwaist. 

This  attractive  style  is  desirable  because  of 
its  simple,  smart  lines.  It  Is  easy  to  develop 
and  good  for  any  of  the  materials  now  in 
vogue.  In  white  or  colored  linen  It  will  make 
a  serviceable  waist  for  business  or  outing. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.    Price,  10c. 
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Hardy,  Free- Flowering  Plants  for  Our  Readers 

What  flower  is  more  universally  loved  than  the  Rose  ?   "A  Garden  of  Roses 
inspires  thoughts  of  beauty  so  rare  and  sentiments  so  precious  words  lack  the 
power  to  express  or  describe  them.    Rose  time  is  coming.    Roses,  glorious  roses, 
armfuls  of  them,  all  summer  long. 

These  Glorious  Roses  Bloom  This  Year 

The  exquisite  varieties  contained  in  this  matchless  collection  are  the  choicest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  hardy,  ever-blooming  class.  They  will  grow  luxuriantly,  bloom  profusely  the 
first  year  and  continue  to  bloom  year  after  year,  bearing  great  loads  of  flowers  of  wonderfully 
exquisite  coloring  and  fragrance.    Make  your  yard  a  beauty  spot. 

8 — Superb  Varieties — 8 — Splendid  Bushes — 8 


"7' 


1.  CLIMBING  AMERICAN  BEAUTY— "The  Queen 
of  Flowers" — each  3  to  4  inches  across,  vivid  rosy-crim- 
son in  color,  with  the  same  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
American  Beauty.  Blooms  entire  season,  has  good  fo- 
liage, stands  heat  and  drought  perfectly. 

2.  SUNBURST— A  magnificent  yellow  Rose  that 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others  of  its  color 
and  will  rank  with  American  Beauty  and  the  Killarneys 
in  value  and  grandeur.  It  has  long,  pointed  buds,  of 
deep  golden-yellow  with  extremely  brilliant  effect. 
Belongs  in  the  class  of  big  Roses  and  has  created  a  sen- 
sation wherever  shown. 

3.  MAIDEN  BLUSH— The  beautiful  new  flesh-tinted 
Garden  Rose.  A  most  promising  summer  bedder  with 
beautiful,  firm,  glossy  foliage;  very  vigorous  growth, 
with  flowers  of  heavy  texture.  Color  is  white,  shading 
to  pink.  Produces  immense  blooms  on  longstifi  stems, 
One  of  the  very  best  Garden  Roses. 

4.  MRS.  AARON  WARD— This  rose  is  a  real  joy  to 
the  grower  and  absolutely  distinct.  Has  a  color  that 
catches  the  eye  at  once.  Coppery-orange  in  the  open 
bud,  golden-orange  when  partly  developed,  pinkish- 
fawn  of  lovely  shade  when  fully  open,  when  it  looks 
like  a  full  fluffy-silk  rosette.  No  wonder  everybody 
that  sees  it  falls  in  love  with  it;  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Roses  in  existence. 


Make  Your  Yard 
A  Beauty  Spot 

You  can  have  a  beauty  spot  in  your  own  yard  like  a  garden 
in  old  Araby.  In  fact,  you  can  have  more  beautiful,  more 
richly  perfumed  roses  than  Araby  ever  knew.  The  8  magnifi- 
cent roses  that  we  will  send  you  free  will  make  an  enchanting 
nook  that  your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  Nothing  that  you 
could  do  would  bring  you  more  lasting  and  deep  seated  pleasure 
than  to  have  this  r-ose  garden  for  your  very  own — and  we  send 
it  to  you  FREE, 

American  Farming — For  The  Farm  Home 

The  same  way  that  AMERICAN  FARMING  helps  you  to 
get  these  wonderful  roses,  it  helps  you  to  make  more  money,  to 
make  the  farm  a  good  place  to  live,  to  get  the  very  best  out  of 
country  hfe.  It  is  a  farm  paper  for  the  whole  family,  with 
an  interest  and  a  helpful  stimulus  that  grips  father,  mother  and 
the  children. 

Send  50c  for  AMERICAN 
FARMING  for  three  years' 
subscription,  either  new  or  renewal,  and  we  will  ship  the  entire 
collection  of  eight  Rose  Bushes  FREE.  Each  collection  is  care- 
fully wrapped  in  damp  moss  accompanied  by  all  necessary  di- 
rections for  planting  and  caring  for  roses  and  sent  direct  from 
the  Rose  Garden,  all  charges  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


5.  DOROTHY  PERKINS— A  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  hardy  climbing  varieties.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  clusters  of  from  6  to  10  and  are  very 
double,  with  prettily  crinkled  petals.  Remarkably 
prettily  pointed  buds  of  beautiful,  clear  shell  pink 
color,  fasting  a  long  time  without  fading.  The  flowers 
are  sweet  scented. 

6.  WHITE  CROCHET— One  of  the  finest  snow-white 
roses  in  cultivation.  Lusty,  rapid  grower,  producing  a 
great  abundance  of  large,  full  and  firm,  elegantly  pointed 
buds,  showing  depth  and  richness.  They  open  into 
magnificent  pure  white  double  flowers,  possessing  a  dis- 
tinct exquisite  fragrance. 

7.  RENA  ROBBINS— A  new  yellow  Rose  which 
fills  every  requirement  of  the  ideal  garden  variety.  It 
grows  to  perfection  in  any  soil  in  all  sections  and 
blooms  continuously  the  entire  season.  It  bears  im- 
mense flowers  of  deep  golden-yellow  which  assume 
rich,  creamy  tints  in  later  stages  of  development.  A 
rose  of  sterling  worth. 

8  RED  LA  FRANCE— Rose  lovers  in  all  countries 
agree  that  it  is  the  acme  of  perfection  in  flower  and 
growth,  excelling  all  other  varieties  in  the  good  points 
necessary  to  the  perfect  rose.  Its  flowers  are  marvels 
of  beauty  composed  of  heavy  satiny  petals  forming  a 
handsome  bud,  while  the  open  flower  is  deep  and  full. 
Color  is  a  deep  warm  glowing  red. 


Our  Special  Offer 
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10  Rose  Dept.  ::  CHICAGO 

Tell  your  neighbors  about  this  wonderful  offer 


/ 


These  superior  rose  bushes  are  our  gift  to  you. 
We  know  you  will  greatly  appreciate  and  y 
enjoy  them  for  years  to  come.  Words 
cannot  express  our  earnest  desire  that  y 
every  American  Farming  family  should  y 
have  this  beautiful  garden  of  roses. 
We  dearly  love  American  Beauty    ^  / 
roses.    You  will  too,  as  soon  as  »•'*'' 


you  get  your  first  big  buds. 
We  cannot    urge    you  too 


much  to  accept  this  won- 
derful offer  today.  You 


will  thank  us  many 
times    in   years  to 


come.    This  won- 
derful offer  may 
not  appear 
again,  so  clip  q 
the  coupon  ^ 
now  —  do 


not  de-   ,  v%    ^\  ^ 


lay.  ^ 
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Britz  of  Headquarters 

A  Continued  Story  by  Marcine  Barber 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS — ^WhUe  at  the  opera,  the  diamond  collar  aboi 
the  throat  of  Mrs.  Misaioner,  a  youngr  and  beautiful  widow,  burit.  Mr.  Griswold  steps  on  tt 
finest  gem,  the  Maharanee,  and  It  crumbles  to  dust.  Reaching  home,  she  calls  in  a  Jew 
expert,  who  declares  all  the  supposed  diamonds  to  be  paste.  Mr.  Sands  sumjmons  detective 
who  find  a  genuine  diamond  in  the  room  of  Miss  Elinor  Holcomb,  secretary  to  Mra  Misslone 
She  cannot  explain  and  is  talien  into  custody.  Meanwhile  All,  a  Hindu  servant,  reports  to  b 
real  master,  a  Swaml,  who  censures  him  for  not  having  obtained  possession  of  the  Maharane 
Lieutenant  Brltz  comes  into  the  case  and  learns  that  the  Maharanee  was  originally  stolen  froi 
a  Temple  in  India,  and  that  the  Native  Government  had  tried  to  recover  it.  Brltz  also  lean 
that  imitations  of  some  of  the  Missioner  diamonds  had  been  made  in  Paris  from  drawlnf 
which  were  delivered  the  Jeweler  by  a  young  woman  giving  the  name  of  Eleanor  Holcom 
He  further  learns  that  Griswold  Is  an  excellent  draftsman.  He  Interviews  the  Swaml,  wlthoi 
result,  but  learns  from  Dr.  Fitch  of  an  old  alchemist  who  years  before  had  been  trying  < 
manufacture  diamonds.  Brltz  and  Dr.  Fitch  locate  the  alchemist,  a  half  rational  inmate  ( 
the  Insane  asylum,  and  learn  he  had  made  a  magnificent  artificial  diamond  for  a  mar^ 
left  a  card  bearing  the  name  Mr.  Bruxton  Sands. 


of  cowpeas  were  treated  with  our  culture  of  cowpea  bac- 
teria in  a  statewide  test  in  South  Carolina  ladt  year. 
Hesults  were  etupendoas.  Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
farmer.'*  reported  from  twenty-five  to 


over  untreated  crops.  Most  of  this  ipoil  was  already 
prodacing  fair  crops  and  supposed  to  be  well  supplied 
with  bacteria— proving  that  the  carefully  selected  high 
bred  germs  in 


PARMOGEIgM 


for  CLOVEP5.ALFALfA. BEAKS. wviOTMCR  LtGUKIES 

are  more  effectlTc.  more  active  and  produce  better  re- 
sults than  native  soil  bacteria.  What  South  Carolina 
did.  you  can  do.  Not  only  on  Cowpeas  but  on  ALL 
LEGUMES— Peas.  Beans  Alfalfa,  Clover.  Vetch,  Soy 
Beans.   You  can  double  your  crcp  for 


ONLY  $2  Per  ACRE 


5  acre  size  bottle  for  W.  A  5  acre  size  bottle  means 
o.fXN'i  lbs.  of  Nitrate  Nitrogen  to  enrich  your  soil. 
Bought  as 


NITRATE  oP  50DA 


the  price  of  which  has  advanced  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
the  cost  to  you  wonld  be  f200.  or  at  the  rate  of 


$40  Per  ACRE 


Not  only  &s  a  matter  of  abi«olute  economy,  but  In  order 
to  get  the  mo8t  and  best  crops  out  of  your  soli.  Inocu- 
late your  seeds  with  FARMOCERM.  IVoof  of  these 
fltatements,  and  the  "Legnme  (jrower,"our  book  on 
growlntf  profitable  crops  and  building  up  soils,  sent 
free,  write  today.  Interesting  and  very  Instructive 
reading  you  should  have. 

1  Acre  $2.00.  .  5  Acre  Size  Bottle  $6.00 

fiO  acres  (In  5  acre  size  bottles)  I5jt. 
100 acres  (In  b  acre  size  l>ottles)  tlOO. 
(iardeo  size  50c.  At  all  seed  stores  or  direct  from 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 

Dept.  110  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Expensive  Economy 


Last  Spring  many  cotton  grow- 
ers in  their  effort  to  reduce  ex- 
penses in  readjusting  themselves 
to  war-time  conditions,  used  less 
than  the  usual  amount  of  fertil- 
izer. Last  Fall  those  farmers 
found  that  their  losses  from  de- 
creased yields  and  poorer  quality 
crops  were  greater  than  their  sav- 
ings from  the  use  of  less  fertiliz- 
ers.   It  was  expensive  economy. 

Northern  farmers  should  profit 
by  the  cotton  growers' experience 
and  not  make  the  same  mistake 
in  planting  their  Spring  crops. 

Send  for  our  free  booklets. 


Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertlllzar  Aaaoclatlan 

902  Postal  Telegraph  BIdg. 
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P  VERY  ONE  neede  a  look-boi  for  vsluable  papers.  Here'i 
just  what  you  waot.  It  is  a  baDdaome,  black,  ebony- 
6Disbed  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  5M  inches  in  width  by 
inches  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  covet  fitted  with 
spring  lock  and  two  keys.  Just  the  the  thing  for  filing  away 
valuable  papers  and  documents;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  OFFER — Sena  us  fifty  cents  for  2  one-year  or  one 
8-year  subscription,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  postpaid. 
Send  early.   Supply  limited. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  DaarbornSt.  .Chicago 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Two  men,  that  February  afternoon,  were 
hastening  eagerly  along  converging  routes  to 
the  bachelor  home  of  Bruxton  Sands.  One  was 
Sands  himself.    The  other  was  Lieutenant  Britz. 

The  millionaire  could  hardly  wait  to  return 
to  his  luxurious  suite,  for  he  expected  a  note 
that  should  decide  the  whole  future  of  his  heart. 
Returning  to  his  oflice,  after  the  time  spent  with 
Mrs.  Missioner,  there  had  come  upon  him  a 
realiration  of  what  his  love  for  her  meant  to 
bun.  Sands  was  not  given  to  excess  of  emotion, 
iinglisb  by  descent,  very  British  in  many  ways, 
he  had  been  trained  from  boyhood  to  believe 
in  never  giv.ng  way  to  feeling.  Mightiest  of 
all  his  hidden  emotions  was  his  love  of  Dons 
Missioner,  and  from  the  days  of  her  early 
widowhood  he  had  loved  her  with  an  ardor  that 
made  the  devotion  of  youth  seem  pale  indeed. 

Sands  long  had  kncwn  his  love  for  her  was 
strong;  but  until  he  had  seen  her  in  the  gloomy 
giay  prison,  shining  as  the  comforter  of  the 
girl  to  whom  she  was  so  loyal,  he  bad  not  known 
the  degree  of  bis  love's  strength.  At  thought  of 
Uoris,  of  her  blond  loveliness,  the  soul  of  Sands 
thrilled. 

W  hen  he  got  to  his  office  Sands  swung  from 
dreams  to  action.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
note  to  Uoris  -Missioner  in  which  be  poured  out 
the  flood  of  greater  love.  It  was  the  tirst  love- 
letter  he  had  written  since  his  salad  days. 
W  hen  it  was  linished  he  opened  the  closely  writ- 
ten pages  and  read  again  that  he  had  asked 
Doris  Missioner  to  be  his  wife.  And  at  the  very 
end  he  wrote:  "Better  still,  let  us  forget  to 
abk  permission  of  position — let  us  be  married 
at  once." 

He  called  a  messenger  and  sent  the  note  to 
Mra.  Missioner's  home.  He  hoped  it  would 
iw.cb  her  wiiile  her  heart  was  sottened  by  the 
sight  of  Elinor's  separation  from  her  lover,  and 
that  she  would  send  a  favorable  reply  soon 
enough  for  him  to  find  it  on  his  return  from 
the  office.  Then  habit  took  him  back  to  his 
desk.  1-rom  tirst  to  last,  as  the  afternoon  sped 
on,  his  heart  asked  him,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?  Why  are  you  wasting  hours  that  you 
might  devote  to  the  winning  of  your  life's 
desire?"  So  the  millionaire  thrust  himself  into 
an  overcoat,  seized  bis  hat  and  stick,  and  strode 
swiftly  up  Broadway. 

Britz  walked  there  too.  But  it  was  to  think. 
Britz  did  most  of  hii  thinking  on  bis  feet,  and 
.SCI  iiL-  =i)cd  up  Hroadwav  h«-  thought  vigorously, 
swiftly  and  clearly.  He  had  found  out  who 
had  made  the  fraudulent  Maharanee  diamond. 

That  the  "fine  gentleman"  who  gave  the  com- 
mission to  old  Martin  was  Bruxton  Sands 
frankly  astonished  him.  If  Sands  got  Martin 
to  make  the  false  Maharanee  diamond  why  did 
he  do  so?  How  couW  there  well  be  a  league 
between  men  as  dissimilar  as  these  two — Sands 
and  Griswold?  It  seemed  impossible  that  a 
man  of  the  substantial  worth  of  Bruxton  Sands 
could  entertain  a  dishonest  thought,  it  seemed 
equally  unlikely  that  Griswold  would  waste  tfme 
in  so  perilous  a  hazard. 

"Object,  matrimony,"  was  the  keynote  to  all 
Griswold's  pursuit  of  the  widow. 

Every  detail  in  the  millionaire's  suite  in  the 
St.  Barnabas  and  of  his  private  room  in  the 
Bowling  Green  office  was  known  to  Britz.  He 
was  able  to  assure  himself,  therefore,  it  would 
be  nonsensical  to  suppose  this  admiration  could 
descend  to  covetousness.  For  that  reason  he 
was  bending  his  steps  towards  Sands'  apartment. 

As  the  two  men  left  their  offices  Britz,  many 
blocks  ahead  of  Sands,  had  arrived  at  the  St. 
Barnabas  before  the  millionaire.  Sands'  man 
admitted  Britz  readily  to  Sands'  suite. 

Britz,  sitting  in  a  great  leather  armchair,  gave 
himself  up  to  uninterrupted  thought,  when  a 
faint  rustling  in  the  adjoining  room  reached  his 
acute  ear.  He  did  not  move  by  the  breadth 
of  a  hair.  His  hands  still  locked  behind  his 
head,  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  curling  upward 
without  pause,  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 
direction  of  the  sounds  in  the  adjoining  room 
whence  the  rustling  came. 

He  saw  a  shadow  flutter  at  a  far  window  and, 
in  the  next  instant,  slid  out  of  the  armchair  on 
his  knees  behind  a  library  table  piled  high  with 
books.  Inch  by  inch  Britz  lifted  one  knee  until 
his  foot  rested  on  the  floor;  still  without  a 
sound,  he  raised  the  other.  When  he  was  fairly 
on  his  feet  he  half  walked,  half  crawled,  until 
he  was  close  to  the  portieres.  Instead  of  risking 
the  danger  of  being  seen  by  peeping  between  the 
portieres,  he  pierced  with  hts  scarf  pin  a  tiny 
hole  in  the  leather  curtain,  and  applying  one 
eye  closely,  he  could  see  the  whole  inner  room. 
It  was  the  millionaire's  bedroom.  The  shadow 
man  still  was  at  the  window.  It  crouched  out- 
side the  window  in  such  a  way  as  showed  Britz 
it  was  on  a  fire  escape,  or  a  balcony  of  some 
sort.    The  rustling  sound  was  followed  by  a 


faint  "cheep."  A  second  shadow  fluttered  fro 
a  point  above  the  window  and  melted  into  tl 
outlines  of  the  first.  Then  came  a  slightly  ras 
ing  sound,  and  the  lower  sash  was  lifted.  V. 
next  instant  two  men  noiselessly  lowered  thet 
selves  to  the  floor  and  glanced  nastily  about  tl 
room.  Reassured  by  the  swift  look,  thev  tiptO' 
along  the  walls;  one  of  them  continued  his  1 
tie  journey  of  investigation  until  he  arriv' 
at  the  portieres.  Then  Britz  held  his  brea 
while  the  nearer  of  the  strange  visitors  peer 
through  the  parting  between  the  curtains  in 
the  library. 

Britz  had  not  obtained  a  good  view  of  t 
intruder's  face,  for  it  was  half  hidden  by  t 
turban  upon  his  head.  If  that  savage  face  h 
advanced  an  inch  or  two  nearer,  those  sna 
eyes  would  have  seen  the  man  from  Mulber 
Street.  But  it  did  not;  and,  after  a  leisure 
survey  of  the  interior,  the  Oriental  rejoined  I 
companion. 

Hardly  had  Britz  indulged  in  the  luxury 
an  intake  of  breath,  when  he  became  an  inti 
ested  spectator  in  the  gentlemanly  art  of  searc 
ing  a  gentleman's  room.  The  two  visitors  we 
through  the  millionaire's  furniture  and  otb 
possessions  with  a  minuteness  that  would  ha 
made  a  fine-tooth  comb  look  like  a  garden  ral 
If  an  article  no  bigger  than  a  pinhead  had  be 
the  object  of  their  hunt,  their  untiring  scniti 
would  have  brbught  it  to  light.  Yet  so  defi 
had  they  searched  that  they  could  have  left  t 
room  without  any  traces  of  their  activity. 

Their  search  seemed  fruitless  until  they  i 
rived  at  a  desk.  From  one  of  the  pigeon-hol 
one  of  the  intruders  drew  something  tl 
crackled  slightly  as  the  man  stuffed  it  into  t 
folds  of  his  tunic.  From  a  neighboring  co 
partment  of  the  desk  the  second  stranger  dn 
another  find,  which  be  in  turn  hastily  hid  in  t 
same  way.  In  that  same  instant  Britz  f 
rather  than  heard  a  footstep  behind  him,  ai 
oyer  his  shoulders  saw  Sands  advancing  up 
him  angrily.  With  a  quick  uplift  of  his  ha: 
the  detective  stopped  the  millionaire  in  I 
tracks,  and  drew  him  quietly  toward  the  pi 
licre  and  motioned  for  him  to  look  through  t 
hole  in  the  leather.  Sands  glanced  wonderint 
ir.to  the  bedroom  just  in  time  to  see  the  Hi 
does  straighten  themselves  and  turn  toward  t 
window.  His  hand  thrust  itself  into  his  co 
pocket,  he  slipped  into  the  opening  in  I 
portieres  and,  leveling  an  automatic  pistol, 
cried:    "Hands  up!" 

The  men  did  not  turn;  instead,  they  leaped  f 
the  window.  Quick  as  they  were,  they  were  n 
quick  enough  for  the  Headquarters  man.  Brii 
pistol  in  hand,  hurled  himself  between  the  foi 
n?ost  Indian  and  the  open  window  and  sciz 
him  in  his  strong  grasp.  Sands,  almost  as  raf 
in  his  movements,  flung  a  powerful  arm  abo 
the  throat  of  the  other  intruder,  and  with  1 
other  hand  closed  the  window  with  a  crash. 

Britz  and  Sands  dragged  their  prisoners 
the  other  side  of  the  room  and  forced  th( 
down  upon  a  couch.  Then  the  sleuth,  slippi' 
his  pistol  back  into  his  pocket,  seized  the  Indi 
Sands  was  holding  and  asked  the  millionaire 
bind  the  captives. 

"I  think  I  recognize  you,  my  dear  you: 
friends,"  he  said.  "You  are  two  of  the  da 
jugglers  who  had  fun  with  me  in  Central  Pa 
and  Riverside  Drive  last  evening." 

When  the  task  was  done,  Britz  relaxed  I 
hold  on  the  struggling  mefi's  throats.  Then 
stepped  back  and  eyed  them  mockingly. 

"You  saw  part  of  what  these  chaps  were  c 
ing  Mr.  Sands,"  said  Britz,  "but  I  want  to  f 
you  the  way  they  went  through  this  room  w 
amazing." 

Sands,  in  his  slow  way,  assured  the  detecti 
that  it  was  not  likely  the  searchers  had  foui 
anything  he  would  miss  very  greatly.  If  t 
ir.illionaire  had  expressed  any  indignation  t 
Britz,  woiild  have  felt  better  satisfied. 

"It's  about  up  to  us  to  do  a  little  searchi 
now,  isn't  it?"  asked  Britz.  What  do  you  sa 
Mr.  Sands?" 

Sands  said  nothing.    He  nodded  his  head 
assent,  and  Britz  began  a  search  of  the  One 
tals.    Sands  volunteered  assistance. 

Britz  made  his  first  find.    It  was  a  sheet 
note  paper  on  which  had  been  written  t  '< 
lines  in  a  feminine  hand.     He  moved  to  t 
center  of  the  room,  and  read  aloud  to  San 
the  following  enigmatical  missive: 

"Curtis  Dear:  When  are  you  coming  up 
the  hotel?  If  you  do  not  come  or  send  me 
check  quickly,  I  shall  have  to  sell  some  of  t 
jewels.  MiLLicMT. 

That  was  all.  The  use  of  Griswold's  givi 
name  at  the  beginning  of  the  note  apparent 
meant  a  good  deal.    But  who  was  Millicentr 

"Ever  see  that  fist  before?"  asked  the  det< 
five  as  he  handed  the  note  to  Sands. 

The  millionaire  shook  his  head.  Meanwhil 
Sands  went  on  with  his  search  of  the  secoi 
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Oriental,  and  when  _  he  tried  to  conceal  some- 
thing, he  signally  failed.  For  the  detective  saw 
the  millionaire  take  something  out  of  the  Orien- 
tal's tunic  and  slip  it  into  bis  waistcoat  pocket. 

"Something  else,  eh?"  asked  Britz.  Sands 
rodded. 

"Mind  letting  me  see  what  it  is?"  Sands 
shook  his  head  slowly,  decisively. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  Britz  re- 
turned.   "It  seems  to  me  the  least  you  can  do." 

"Well,  I  will  not,"  was  Sands'  detiant  answer. 
"And  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  I  should 
hke  to  understand  thfe  purpose  of  your  visit  to 
my  rooms.  1  rather  think  I  am  entitled  to 
know  the  why  and  the  wherefore." 

"I  rather  think  you  are,  Mr.  Sands,"  said 
Britz.  "I  came  here  to  see  you  privately,  and 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  these  gentlemen  come 
in  by  that  window.  After  that  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
ransacked  everything  in  the  room.  Maybe  you 
will  explain  to  me  the  reason  they  have  such  a 
deep  interest  in  your  housekeeping  arrange- 
ments?" 

"Maybe  you  will  do  a  little  more  explaining, 
Lieutenant  Britz,"  said  the  millionaire. 

"Well,  Mr.  Sands,"  answered  the  detective, 
"I  should  like  to  know  how  your  visiting  card 
came  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  man  who  is 
an  inmate  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
on  Ward's  Island?" 

If  Britz  expected  to  startle  Sands  into  any 
physical  expression  of  guilt,  he  was  disappointed. 

"You  are  in  a  mood  for  riddles,  lieutenant," 
said  Sands  slowly. 

"Where's  your  telephone?" 

Sands  indicated  the  instrument  and  Britz  took 
it  up  and  called  for  3100  Spring. 

"Headauarters  ?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  this  is 
Britz.  Have  a  wagon  sent  to  the  St.  Barnabas 
Apartment;  just  send  a  couple  of  men.  Good- 
by." 

"Mr.  Sands,"  said  he,  "I  came  to  you  directly 
because  I  found  one  of  your  cards  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  man  who,  while  mentally  unbal- 
anced, knows  something  about  the  fake 
Maharanee  diamond.  After  arriving  here,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  you  in  the  way  of 
protecting  your  property.  And  now,  when  you 
find  something  on  one  of  these  men  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  me,  instead  of  letting  me  see 
It,  you  stuff  it  into  your  pocket  and  tell  me 
to  go  to  blazes." 

The  tension  of  the  situation  was  relaxed  by 
the  buzzing  of  the  electric  bell,  and  the  en- 
trance of  a  bellboy  with  an  announcement  that 
a  patrol  wagon  was  at  the  door  asking  for 
Detective  Britz. 

"Bring  them  up,"  said  Britz. 

Sands  maintained  silence  as  a  pair  of  blue- 
coats  came  into  the  suite,  and  seized  the  shrink- 
ing Urientals.  One  by  one  the  prisoners  were 
lifted,  neck  and  heels,  and  taken  to  the  patrol 
wagon. 

When  the  Hindoos  were  gone,  Britz  turned 

.IT       '  ^'"^  emphasis: 

If  you  experience  a  change  of  heart,  Mr. 
bands,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  in 
regard  to  what  you  found  on  our  dark  friend. 
Good-night,  Mr.  Sands." 

j  CHAPTER  XVIII. 

<  Doris  Missioner  was  affected  deeply  when  she 
•ead  the  ardor-breathing  proposal  of  marriage 
:rom  Bruxton  Sands.  She  had  known  for  a 
ong  time  that  Sands  was  in  love  with  her,  and 
lad  been  perilously .  close  to  the  necessity  of 
icceptmg  or  rejecting  him. 

She  had  no  desire  to  keep  her  millionaire 
over  in  suspense;  but  she  did  not  wish  to  take 
io  important  a  step  without  knowing  the  exact 
itate  of  her  heart's  feelings.  Doris  had  been 
lappy  as  Missioner's  wife,  in  the  sense  that 
he  had  everything  she  wanted;  yet  if  happi- 
less  could  be  applied  to  the  mere  contentment 
<i  her  life  with  Missioner,  there  had  been 
omething  lacking. 

Whether  Sands,  clean-cut  and  upright,  could 
nare  the  golden  rays  of  romance,  was  a  ques- 
lon. 

_  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Missioner  sent  a  reply  to 
>ands  with  which,  she  told  herself,  he  must  be 
ontent  for  the  present.    When  she  had  written 

.she  dressed,  rang  for  her  limousine  and  was 
vhirled  away  to  a  dance.    Mrs.  Missioner's  ar- 
ival  was  an  instant  triumph.    She  laughed  and 
•,.         ti^ere  was  a  monotony  about  it  all 
intil  a  httle  stir  heralded  the  arrival  of  a  man. 

Ihe  newcomer  was  a  tall  person,  wearing  a 
howy  turban.  It  needed  no  second  glance  to 
ecognize  the  mysterious  stranger  of  the  opera. 
'0  with  a  gracious  smile  she  interrupted  an 
"'joduction  by  her  hostess  and  said: 

We  have  met  quite  recently.  You  see  I  am 
lore  composed  than  at  our  last  meeting.  Jewels, 
ou  know,  mean  so  much  to  a  woman." 

Some  jewels  mean  more,  Mrs.  Missioner," 
aid  the  Swami  suavely.  "I  thoroughly  under- 
tand  the  sense  of  loss  when  you  found  that 
eautiful  necklace  was  not  what  you  had  suo- 
osed  It  to  be." 

Mrs.  Missioner  returned,  "It  was  the  loss  of 
ne__stone  among  the  many  which  really  grieved 

"You  are  right,  my  good  friend,"  returned  the 
wami.  The  Maharanee  diamond.  You  are 
ot  alone —  He  checked  himself  abruptly.  "It 
■as  a  stone  which  well  might  command  affec- 
°"  trom  Its  possessor." 

Oh,"  said  the  widow.    "It  is  in  regard  to 
■s  more  recent  history  that  I  question  you.  I 
link  you  know  all  the  traditions  hinging  upon 
-  betore  it  became  the  possession  of  the  Ma- 
•'■O'"  whom  my  husband  bought  it." 
Keally.,  Mrs   Missioner,"  replied  the  scholar. 

""^  churlish,  I  recall  that  your 
imous  (fiamond  was  regarded  with  religious 
,Jhv*"";u  ?f' l"^  ^  Brahmin,  I  am  not  in  sym- 
0\  *'th  idolatry  Therefore,  I  cannot  tell 
|ou  what  degree  of    sanctity  attaches  to  the 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

Prosperity 
in  Canada 

$900,000,000 

in  New  Wealth  Added  in  1915 

ENORMOUS  CROPS  and  LOW 
TAXATION  Make  Fanners  Rich 

CANADA,  enjoying  wonderful 
prosperity  from  the  products  o£ 
the  farm,  the  orchard,  and  the 
centers  of  industry— Canada  has  come 
into 'her  own.  No  country  wrote  a 
brighter  page  of  history  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development  dur- 
ing 1915  than  Canada.  All  industrial 
plants  working  overtime.  Wheat  av- 
erage, 36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Al- 
berta; 28.75  bushels  per  acre  in  Sas- 
katchewan; 28.50  bushels  per  acre  in 
Manitoba.  All  other  grains  showed 
similar  large  yields  per  acre.  Taxes 
average  $24  and  will  not  exceed  $35 
per  quarter  section.  This  includes  all 
taxes.  No  taxes  on  improvements. 

Come  and  Get  Your  Share 
of  This  Prosperity 

—the  er«»test  wealth-prodacing  era  the  Dominion 
has  ever  known.  Free  schools  end  full  religious 
liberty.  Good  climate.  World-renowned  livestock. 
Prizes  won  at  Intemattenal  Fairs  prove  this.  Hero 
is  your  opportunity!  What  chance  have  you  to  pro- 
vide a  farm  for  your  children  in  your  present  loca- 
tion, where  land  prices  are  so  high? 

Get  Your  Farm  Home  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Ry.— 20  Years  to  Pay 

Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre.  Irrigrated  lands 
from  $36,  and  the  Government  gruarantees  your  land 
and  water  titles.  Balance  after  first  payment  extended 
over  nineteen  years  with  interest  at  67c.  Privilege  of 
paying  in  full  at  any  time.  Long  before  final  payment 
becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  paid  for  itself. 
$200O  Loan  in  Improvements.  We  will  lend  ;oa 
op  to  $2000  in  improvements  in  certain  districts  with 
no  security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particulars  on 
request.  Twenty  years  for  repayment  of  loan  with 
interest  at  6%. 

Ready-Mada  Farms  for  Sale.  Farms  which  we 
have  developed  by  providing  house,  barn,  well  and 
fencing  and  in  some  cases  caltivatioo  for  gale. 
Special  easy  terms. 

$1000  Loan  for  Livestock;  In  defined  districts 
after  one  year's  occupation  onder  certain  conditions 
we  advance  cattle,  eheep  and  boga  to  farmers  op  to 
a  value  of  $1000. 

We  Want  You,  We  Can  Afford  To  Help  You.  Wa 

owntheland.  Wewantthelandcultivated.  Ourinter- 
ests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct  and  get  your  farm  home 
from  theCanadianPacific  Railway.  Send  for  free  book. 

I.  S.  DENNIS,  AsiUt- 
ant  to  the  President 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

2  5  Ninth  Avenue 
CALGARY.  Alberta.  Can. 


ir\^^  Wonderful 


•Offer. 


f  yon  are  a  live  wide-awake  man  we 
want  you  to  get  one  of  our  elegrant 
Spring  suits,  mad©  to  YOUR  measure, 
absolutely  FRCE.  All  we  ask  you  to 
^  do  is  to  wear  it,  show  it  to  your 
'friends,  and  take  a  fow  orders  for 
our  High-Grade,  Made-to-Measure 
Clothes. 

$25  EXTRA  A  WEEK  AND  YOUR 
OWN  CLOTHES  FREE 

Does  it  look  good  to  yon/or  o  K«Ie 
epare  time?  Write  atonceoreim- 
ply  Bend  us  your  name  on  a  postal 
and  we  w  11  send  details  of  this 
••SrARTLING  OFFER."  We  will 
alsr  send  you  FREE  a  large  assort- 
ment of  cloth  samples  and  dozens 
of  fashion  plates  to  choose  from, 
NOTHINO  LIKE  IT  EVER  OFFERED 

by  «n7  other  Tailoring  Honee,  We  don't 
uk  yoa  to  epend  your  cash  profita  for 
your  clothea.  Ours  ie  a  Dew  and  better 
plan.  Write  kt  o"ce.  bo  the  first  in  your 
ConrDtoeettfaia  FREE  juit. 
SPENCER MEADCO.^  Dgpt.  615/  CHIcaflO 
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^ACES 

CLUElO' 


IN  HANDY  TUBES 
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I  UUUU  CALLOWAY! 
SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS  I 

Spttolal  Proposlilo  n  from 
Now  till  Grass — in  addition 
to  my  new  low  prices.  My 
way  of  opening  new  territory 
and  making  further  Bales*  a 
I  one  separator  sold   in  a 
neighborhood  Biwaya  aells 
I  from  one  to  twenty-five  more,  Ev- 
I  ery  customer  boosts — their  state- 
I  ments  coming  from  my  lips  would 
I  be  called  "exaggeration.  Every 
I  Galloway  Separator  is  equal  to  if ) 
■not  better  than  other  separators  v 
I  Belling  for  $75  to  $96. — users  say  "wayahaad. 
1  only  ask  one  thing — before  you  buy  a  separator  \ 
of  any  make,  kind  or  at  any  price,  gal  my  big  | 
book— pick  out  the  separator  you  want,  try  it  I 
90  days — ISO  Hmea — at  my  expense.   If  you  de-  • 
eicJe  to  keep  it  (you  don't  have  to)  I'll  give  you  i 
the  choice  of  5  open,  fair  and  square  selling . 
plans  and  guarantee  my  separator  for  10  years  | 
against  defective  workmanship  and   materiall  [ 
A  $26«0OO  bank  bond  backs  every  salef 

NOTE  THIS  BUILT'IN  quality! 

HeaiTV,  high  carbon  steel  gear  shafts  and  bowl  ^ 
spindle;  extra  long  bearings;  strong,  sanitary  I 
bowl,  discs  not  fastened  together;  oil  bath  lub-  | 
rication;  big,  roomy,  eeamless,  pressed  eteel  ] 
supply  tank;  both  gear  shafts  and  both  spindle  Jj 
bearings  supported  by  one  solid  casting;  oeavy  J 
initary  tinware;  low  bowl  speed  reduces  wear  j 
on  bearings  and  gears.  No  | 
raw,  sharp  edges  in  the  bowl  | 
to  cut  up  the  glob- 
ules  of  butt«r  fat. 

[Quaranfeod 
IO  Years! 


4 

Skim- 
ming , 
875  to 
960 
lbs. 


NEW 
1916  1 
250-  I 
PACE 

BOOK  PREE^ 

I  Handsomely  pri  n  t  e  d.  . 
j  beautifully    illustrated  ' 

I  in  four  colors.  Tells  all   

I  about  my  new  1916  Sanitary  Cream  Separators, 
I  how  I  build  them;  gives  my  4  new  low  prices  on 
I  4  good  sizes.also  my  5  easy  selling  plans,  cash  or 
I  terms,  etc,  I'll  also  send  my  spaclal  proposi-  |^| 
I  lion  on  lOjOOO  Calloway  Sanitary  Craam  Sap*  PS 
I  aralora.  Drop  me  a  postal  today.  ^1 
'  Separators  shipped  from  Waterloo,  Kansas  City,  Q| 
I  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul  or  Chicago.  ^2 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pret.,  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.  R| 
1913  Galloway  Stalion         Waterloo,  Iowa  IB 

Craam  Separator  Manulaoluring  Speclallala  Jj  al 


Diamond  Point  Lock-Stitch 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairingr  of  harnest,  shoeti  belti,  car- 
pet«,  canvaa  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  aewing. 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  crooved 
noodIe,19 14  model.  Extra  needles  in  hollow  handle. 
No  tprinet  or  lever*;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it: 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  !•  equipped 
with  atupply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee' 
dlei.ttraisht  and  curved  anddirection*.  SENT  POSTPIUO, 

FRFF  nrPFR  ^^°<'      ^°       for  3  one-year  or  onet-year 

rnCu  UllLll  new  or  renewal  subBcrlptlon  to  our  praotioaL 
belpfal  and  entertaining  farm  and  home  magazine,  and 
we  will  land  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE. 

Amarloan  Farming.       Awl  Dipt  ChleaoOe 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  -  Free 
The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  PhO- 
adelphia,  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc 
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Craa  PatalnO  i°  colors  explains 
^/ataigg  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  * 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

ElectncWheelCo. 

148  Elm  SL.Quuiqt^llL 


PRIZE  FUN  AND   '§  ghg^ 

gume  package  ■  t#t# 

^*Thi9  BIG  BUDGET 
/t  of  FUN  and  GAMES 
'  ^  is  a  WONDER  in  the 
Amusement  Field  — 
,  irill  entertain  the 
iwhole  Family. 
300  Great  Jokes  and  Riddles.  How  to  tell  Gypsy  for- 
tunes, 12  Model  Love  Letters,  17S  Ways  to  Flirt.  How 
to  make  others  obey  you.  Marriage  Looking  Glass,  Hus- 
band and  Wife  Commandments,  396  Popular  Songs, 
lOO  Fine  Parlor  Games,  Fox  and  Geese,  Chess.  Checkers, 
Dominoes,  9  Men  Morris.  Authors.  Chmese  Puzile.  Star 
Pnzzle  »5  Prize  Puzzle.  13  Puzzle.  Rnman  Cross.  7  Wuodera  of 
the  World.  16  Comic  Cards.  »8  Ma»ic  Tricks,  70  Pozzies.  »0  Ei- 
Deriicenu.  174  Dreams.  Parlor  Marie.  How  to  Throw  Your  Voic>. 
How  to  Hvpnolize  and  tlO. 00  in  stage  money.  Ail  this  rreat  cot- 
lection  and  500  other  things  to  amuse  f-ir  10  cents,  postpaid. 

Roekwsll  Qame  Co.,  Oept.  4EA326  Madlaon  St.,Chlcas* 


COMPLETE  CROCHET  BOOK 

Sent  Postpaid  for  ISc 


Complete 
liulructioivBook 

for 


Tills  Beaotlfnl  Crochet 
Book  contains  65  de- 
elgna  of  Crochet.  Tat- 
ting, Smocking,  for 
Yokes.  Edslnjs.Towels. 
Corset  Covers.  Hand- 
kerchiefs. Baby -wear. 
Centerpieces.  Scarfs. 
Bags.  etc.  Every  article 
Is  fully  Illustrated  and 
described  and  oo  simple 
are  the  Instructions 
that  yon  can  acquire 
great  skill  almost  from 
thestart.  If  you  are  do- 
ing crochet  work  you 
cannot  be  without  this 
np-to-date  Crochet 
Book.  Bent  FUKK,  for 
one  new  or  renewal 
ytarly  subscription  at 
2So, 

American  Farmlna.  637  S,  Dearborn  St.,  Chleago 


G-ochel  Tolling  Smocking 
Price  '2o  ' 


toYotU'Lirexa 


This  Knife 
FREE! 

Her«  i*  a  knife  iotcnded  for 
th«  Berrioe  of  Amenrao 
Farmere — a  practical  knife 
adapted  to  every  one  of  the 
many  uaes  that  you  have 
for  it  avery  day;  a  Robe- 
son Pattern,  backed  by 
their  guarantee;  baa  two 
large  cuttmi  bladea;  one 
2%  inches  long  and  the 
other  1  }i  incbee  loog;  made 
of  the  fineat  Sbeffield  neel. 
Blades  that  "CUT  and  stay 
SHARP,"  brass  lined,  with 
a  bandiome  staghora  ban- 
die  that  "just  (its  the 
band."  It's  j  oat  the  knife 
you  want  to  own. 
We  will  send  it  to  you 
free  and  prepaid,  for  two  one-year  or  one 
three-year  new  or  renewal  eabtcriptioo  at  60o. 
American  Farming.       Chicago,  111 


FREE 

OFFER 


Stvm  wind  and  set  wfttcb.  auarantaad 
S  y«mr«,  for  selling  20  art  and  relis- 
kious  pictures  or  20  pkirs.  po«t  c&ro* 
^st  10c  each.   Order  your  eboic«.  .v 
GATES  MFG.OU.UepL  469  0kl«m 


^ Rather  Strong  Statement?^ 
Well.  Here's  Why  We  Make  It: 

California  is  a  land  of  out-door  life. 
The  mild  climate,  the  tonic  mountain 
air,  sea  breezes  and  sunshine  have 
brought  thousands  to  California  for 
the  sake  of  health. 

Isn't  it  evident  that  an  active  business 
life  will  bo  prolonged  by  such  sur- 
roundings? 

YOU  CAN  FARM  12  MONTHS 
IN  THE  YEAR  IN  CALIFORNIA 

You  need  not  spend  a  large  share  of 
your  earnings  to  carry  your  family 
and  your  farm  animals  through  the 
Winter 's  cold.  Think  what  it  means 
to  be  able  to  plow  during  January — to 
only  need  a  light  fire  in  the  house 
mornings  and  evenings  to  take  the 
chill  off — and  to  let  your  Lve  sbock 
graze  grsen  fields  all  Winterl 
Twotrainloads  of  Eastern  farmers  that 
I  personally  escorted  to  California 
last  Fall  saw  the  land,  talked  with  the 
people,  and  experienced  Calfomia  for 
themselves. 

It  was  not  a  land-selling  trip — it  was 
solely  for  investigation. 
They  were  guests  of  the  local  com- 
munities, who  provided  autos  and 
guides  to  see  the  agriciJtural  actirities 
of  each  neighborhood. 

A  BOOK  OF  PICTURES 

taken  on  this  trip  io  bow  ready  for 
distribution.  Let  me  send  you  a  copy. 
It  includes  many  views  of  just  what 
you  have  wanted  to  see — also  many 
interesting  letters. 

Write  me  soon.  Let  me  help  yo»  plan 
your  1916  trip.  Reduced  excursion 
fares  the  coming  Spring  and  Summer 
will  givo  you  a  chance  to  see  the  San 
Diego  Exposition  and  agricultural  sec- 
tionsof  California  at  small  cost.  All-the- 
year-' round touristfares  als*  areavail- 
able.  Ask  all  the  questions  you  want 
and  say:  "Send  Farmers'  Special  Book." 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  A  gent 
Atchison.  Topcka  b"  Santa  Fe  Raikiay 
2-'19  Railing  E.xrhanuf,  Chicago,  III. 


Do  you  read  advertising?  It  is  good  busi- 
ness to  do  so.  It  tells  you  where  to  save 
money  on  what  you  want.    It  gives  new  Ideas. 


AUTOMOBILES  GIVEN  AWAY 


$750  OVERLAND 
$440  FORD 

You  can  become  the  owner  of 
me  of  tliepe  automobiles,  both  1916 
Models,  without  one  cent  of  cost.-  If 
you  want  a  car  send  us  your  name  ask- 
ing all  about  our  wonderful  plan  by 
wbich  we  give  automobiles  awayj 

Corn  Belt  Auto  Club 

845  Jefferson  St.,  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


Lsnd  clearing  an 
easy. one-man  job 
—big  stomps  puU 
led  clean  with 
is  wonderful 


^^^^  HAND  POWER. 

f  4^  Siump  Puller 


Drop  •  postal  to 

W.  J.FITZPATRICK 

Bo>  H  l>2  Fifth  Street 
,  SanFrucisco.Calif. 


Works  on  any  land.  Operated  by  hand!  No  horses; 
no  digging.  Made  of  forged  Krupp  steel — guaranteed. 
Adopted  and  used  by  U.S.  Government  ofFicials  and  many  states. 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated  boolt  on  Land  Clearing  and  specialolTer.  _ 


Stone  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  it  once  be- 
longed" 

She  returned  the  Swami's  bow  as  he  moved 
away. 

Every  word  they  exchanged  was  overheard 
by  another  swarthy  man  who  stood  behind  i 
screen.  The  second  Easterner  made  a  half 
circle  of  the  room  until  he  faced  the  turbanec 
scholar. 

"As  1  told  you,  Prince,"  said  the  Swami 
"she  was  not  a  party  to  it  She  believes  hei 
husband  purchased  it  from  Her  Royal  High 
ness." 

"Are  the  disciples  at  work?" 
"They  must  be  finished  by  now.    1  expect  thi 
signal  at  any  moment." 
"It  is  well." 

Griswold  had  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  even 
ings  of  his  life.  Who  so  debonair  as  GriswoI( 
when  he  led  the  beautiful  widow  through  th 
mazes  of  the  dance,  or  as  he  paraded  acquits 
cence  to  his  open  wooing  the  length  and  breadtl 
of  the  ballroom?  It  was  not  to  be  expectCi 
that  Curtis,  under  such  conditions,  could  b 
anything  but  gay.    .  .        .  ,.  , 

W  ould  Curtis  Gnswold  have  been  as  hghi 
hearted  if  he  had  known  that  a  letter  addresse 
to  him  was  intercepted  at  the  door  by  a  swarth 
gentleman  of  Oriental  aspect,  who  had  dazzle 
the  unsuspecting  messenger  with  a  tip  ot  gold 
Griswold  never  knew  it,  but  Prince  Kanand: 
after  a  swift  perusal  of  the  note,  let  the  Swan 
know.  Prince  and  scholar  took  their  separal 
leave  and  sped  northwesterly  m  closed  auK 
mobiles.  <-To   be  continued 

♦>  Test  now ;  rest  later  ♦> 

IMPROVING  YOUR  FARM  SEEl 

{Concluded  from  page  ;) 

The  exact  causes  of  new  varieties  are  nc 
known.  External  influences,  such  as  so 
temperature,  rainfall  and  the  like,  may  lia\ 
an  Important  bearing  upon  the  prob  em.  It 
ternal  causes,  such  as  the  Intensifying  ( 
the  "blood"  of  various  types,  may  also  ha\ 
a  large  part  In  producing  new  varietle 
Whatever  their  cause,  varieties  of  crops  e: 
1st.  and  new  types  are  constantly  appearln 
Some  of  these  types  have  characteristics  thi 
make  them  valuable,  to-wlt:  Hard  straii 
of  wheat,  light  hulled  types  of  oats,  starcl 
types  of  corn  and  shallow  eyed  uniform  typ' 
of  potatoes.  „i»i,i_ 

A  strain  Is  a  class  or  family  within 
variety,  which  class  agrees  In  general  cha 
acterlstlcs  with  the  variety,  but  has  distlnrtr 
development  of  some  of  the  characterlstl 
bevond  that  of  the  general  parent  type,  n 
stances  ot  the  development  of  strains  ot  cro 
are  plentiful.  The  famous  No.  7  corn 
Wisconsin  belongs  to  the  Golden  Glow  varlct 
but  has  been  selected  with  the  Idea  of  plclcli 
out  that  strain  or  family  of  corn  which  h; 
earliest  maturing  habits.  As  a  result,  a  hea' 
yielding,  early  maturing  tamlly  of  corn  h 
been  produced  under  the  name  of  W  Isco 

^' A^°ybrld  Is  the  product  of  the  union  of  tv 
distant  varieties  or  races  of  crops.  TH 
combination  of  races  Is  accomplished  by  < 
operation  on  the  flowers  just  as  at  the  tin 
that  the  pollen  sacks  are  approaching  rlpene 
and  before  the  little  seed  eggs  are  fertilize 
For  instance.  If  it  is  desired  tcj  cross  Turk 
Red  wheat  with  Dawson's  Golden  Chair,  ti 
operator  proceeds  as  follows:  He  chooses 
representative  plant  of  the  Turkey  Red  varl? 
and  removes  some  of  the  splkelets  frorn  0 
of  the  heads  of  the  plant  while  the  heads  a 
still  green  and  before  the  flowers  have  opene 
With  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  he  ope 
the  covering  of  the  ovary  egg  and  careful 
removes  the  green  pollen  sacks  He  tn 
goes  to  the  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  Pia"t  » 
picks  out  2  or  3  ripe  pollen  sacks  which 
carefully  Inserts  In  the  coverlnRs  of  the  TurK 
Red  splkelet.  As  these  pollen  sacks  a 
broken,  the  pollen  falls  upon  the  ovum  a 
fertilizes  It.  Usually  the  head  is  wrapp 
loosely  In  paper  so  as  to  protect  It  from  i 
sects  and  birds.  When  the  kernel  has  c 
veloped,  it  Is  carefully  preserved  and  plant 
the  following  season.  The  plant  that  resti 
closely  resembles  the  mother  plant.  The  se 
from  this  plant  Is  carefully  harvested  wh 
ripe,  and  when  planted  produces  plants  wni 
vary  greatly.  Ji-.-. 

■R-hat  is  the  object  of  crossing  dlffert 
strains  of  plants?  Take  two  var  eties 
wheat  used  In  the  Illustration.  Turkey  K 
variety  produces  hard,  flinty  kernels  of  < 
ceedin'gly  good  milling  quality.  It  has  a  sl< 
der  straw,  and  therefore  tends  to  be  rati 
weak  under  certain  climatic  and  soil  con 
tlons.  It  Is  not  a  particularly  heavy  yield 
Dawson's  Golden  Chaft  produces  heavy  yields 
a  white  kernel  variety  of  wheat,  the  kern 
of  which  are  soft  In  quality  and  the  str 
strong.  Now  the  object  In  crossing  th 
two  varieties  is  to  produce  a  new  type  wn 
will  possess  the  good  qualities  of  each  or  i 
parent  tvpes  and  eliminate  the  bad  Qua"' 
Seed  improvement  may  be  a  source  or  pn 
and  betterment  If  the  farmer  becomes  su 
ciently  Interested  in  it  to  set  aside  %  to 
acre  for  a  seed  patch.  This  area  she 
be  on  good  ground— free  from  ''ceds,  £ 
when  used  for  corn  It  should  be  a  quar 
of  a  mile  away  from  other  corn  n^'<". 
avoid  contamination  with  pollen  from  ot 
varieties  of  corn.  On  this  seed  block  or  pa 
you  ran  grow  new  varieties.  Increase  tne  s^ 
of  a  high-vlelding,  good-quality  strain. 

High-vleldlng  varieties  of  crops  cost  J 
little  more  to  grow  than  crops  of  low  >i- 
The  product  If  kept  pure  obtains  high  graa 
on  the  market,  and  sells  at  a  premium 
marketed  for  seed. 
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V  ▼  Ip^sai  --^sr-  ^-^i 

showing  which  way  the  wind  blows 

The  weather  vane  in  March  is  well 
known  to  be  erratic'  However,  we  are 
glad  to  report  that  the  weather  vane 
showing  which  way  the  wind  blows 
for  American  Farming  always  points 
in  one  direction — towards  Progress. 
We  select  just  a  few  of  the  letters  to 
show  what  our  readers  are  thinking 
of  us: 

Thank  Ton,  Sir 
"Tour  paper   Is   worthy   ot   the  patronage 
of  everyone  interested  in  any  phase  of  farm- 
ing."— J.  R.  Remick,  Hebron,  N.  H. 

Very  Good 

"I  think  American  Farming  is  a  very  good 
paper  for  any  farmer." — A.  G.  Lee,  Bel  view, 
Minn. 

For  a  Tear  and  Satisfied 

"I  have  been  receiving  American  Farming 
now  for  a  year,  and  like  it  very  much." — 
Frank  W.   Sistek,   Irwin,  Pa. 

We'll  Not  Always  Be  Uttle 

"I  am  a  reader  of  American  Farming  and 
im  well  pleased  with  the  little  magazine." — 
Stephen  C.  Skipper,  WiUacoochee,  Ga. 

Worth  the  Price 
"I  think  that  for  the  price  your  paper  is 
fine.    Everything  seems  helpful  and  right  to 
Ibe  point." — Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Fitch,  Scottsbluff, 
<^eb. 

HlKhly  Appreciated 
"I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  and  hiehly 
ippreciate  the  good  It  is  to  me." — S  C 
5'  "  Ind. 

Excellent  and  Enjoyable 

"I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  excellent  maga- 
!ine,  and  certainly  enjoy  reading  it.  I  am 
sultivating  some  land  and  raising  poultry." — 
fj.  C.  Schrelk.  Pa. 

By  the  way,  have  you  contributed 
o  this  column  yet?  We  should  be  glad 
o  hear  from  you,  no  matter  what 
'ou  think.  If  you  are  pleased  with 
American  Farming  we  are  encouraged; 
f  you  can  suggest  improvements  in 
ny  way  we  are  doubly  glad  to  con- 
ider  your  suggestions. 

•t»  Test  now;  rest  later  *l* 

Our  Photo  Contest 


"WHAT  THE  SUN  BROUGHT  OUT" 


In  our  monthly  photo  contest  for  March, 
WIS  L.  Guard  of  Columbus,  O.,  wins  first 
)ney  on  "What  the  Sun  Brought  Out."  The 
;  '°        H.  Boyes,  of  Lancas- 

,  Wis.,  for  her  picture,  "Off  To  Market." 
rJii.'"°«r  J'  awarded  to  C.  E.  Beckwith, 
■  Jll  ■  Mich.  The  prizes  awarded  for 
irch  are  duplicated  for  April— $2.00  for 
♦El  5*-  U""  second  prize,  and  50  cents 
.  .  it  ^^^^  interesting  farm  pic- 
■TninP  t'".^®'"'„?'^''^P'^^'''^  photographs  not 
i^nlo^'i''^'  purchased  for  use  in 

lerlcan  Farming. 

•>  Test  now ;  rest  later  »J» 

?^P»nL°"r.°,"^ Harold  Gregson  1916 
1,  ^'■J}?^  Calendars?    We  have  Just  a  few 

ipri,.ol^*4?  *   yearly   subscription  to 

Id  fnr  if"'".'"^  ^'  26  cents  or  sent  post- 
I  a  for  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps. 

I  •>  Test  now;  rest  later  .J. 

•  *'5iyPl  '!  *  book  on  the 

I  tb^ok  published    by    the  Farmers" 

i  of  ^  S  "lE^'y'',  Albion,  Mich.  How  the 
'nsM  a^m'^.^^'^°'*  f^'''""  attended  the 
hit^  hn,5^'''f  "'"'^l  College  and  returned 
8to5^  tJS'"'"*  to  make  It  profitable  is 
nthX^ho?^®*  '°  Illustrate  how  tillage 
>  proSuctwI.  '°   ^°  """""^ 


15  JEWEL! 

Genuine  American  Standard 

ONLY 


25-Year 
GOLD 
CASE 
Thin 
iModei 
12  or  16 
Size 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

a  Month 

T^HIS  American  Standard  is  a  New 

Model  Watch.  It's  the  thinnest  12  size 
watch  ever  produced  oy  a  responsible  American  man- 
ufacturer. Its  popularity  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. The  demand  for  it  has  ^own  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  regular  price  in  this  beautiful  25-year 
gold  case  is  $15.  It  is  fully  guaranteed.  The  makers 
are  anxious  to  have  it  advertised.  That's  why  we 
are  permitted  for  a  very  short  timeto  make  the  ridic- 
ulously low  price  of  only  $10.95,  with  a 

$3  Chain  Free  advantage  of  this 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  MHMiHHv  special  offer  at  once. 
This  new  Watch  will  make  good  with  you.   It  hag 
15  Ruby  and  Sapphire  Jewels,  patent  micrometric 
regulator,  patent  Breguet  hairspring,  a  finely  fin- 
ished nickle  movement — every  modern  improvement, 

eCNII  ilA  MAUCV  ~6ut  write  for  FREE 
dtHII  nU  InUIICI  CATALOG,  showing  cut 
prices  and  easy  terms  on  any  standard  watch 

made.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  do. 
But  do  it  now  before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 

THE  IMPORT,  Dept.  101 ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


mm 


ELEGANT 
LACE 


rCURTAINS 

Send  no    T7  D  C  IT 
Money     Ir"  K.  C  ti 

W*^&^g  We  will  send  you,  postpaid,  12  boxes  of 
-'f  our  famous  White  Cloverine  Salve,  also 

12    beautiful   Art   Pictures.    16  x  20  in. 
Sell  the  Cloverine  at  25c.  each  and  give 
one  beautiful  picture  free  with  each 
?^box.    Return  us  $3.00  collected  and  we  will 
immediately  send  you  six  (3  pairs)  beautiful 
Nottingham  Lace  Curtains  nearly  three  yards 
long.    You  will  be  proud  of  them.  Everyone 
buys  after  you  show  pictures — stores  usually  charge 
[  $1.00  each  for  them. 

doctor  discovered   ' 'Cloverine. * '    Millions  usi ng 
for  Cuts,    Eczema.   Catarrh.   Colds,   Piles,  etc. 
Keeps  skin  soft,  and  heals  wonderfully.    We  are 
\  reliable,  this  being  our  20th  year.    You  can  also 
1%  earn  Watches,  fine  Jewelry.  Bed  Spreads.  Blankets, 
Musical  Instruments,  Silverware.    Large  premium 
1^  catalog.     Be  first  in  your  town.    Everyl)ody  buys 
^  2  to  3  boxes.    Our  plan  is  the  easiest — you  will 
^be  pleased.    Address  at  once. 
.^ikoD  Chemical  Co.  Dept.  104  Tyrone,  Pa, 


MDNITDR 


IRON 


MAKES  IRONING 

A  PLEASURE 
Proved  the  **WorId*s 
Best"  by  over  750,000 
satisfied  users.    No  hot 
etove  —  no  drudgery. 
Heat  regulated  instant- 
ly.   Better,  easier  iron- 
_  in  half  the  time  at  half 
the  cost.    Nickel  plated. 
ARFNK  '"EN  AND  WOMEN 

.  —  =  HumiO  $30  to  $50  Weekly 

No  experience  needed.  AU  or  part  time.  Positively 
the  easiest,  fastest  selling.  Lowest  Priced  and  best 
known  iron  made.  New  Low  Terms.  Exclusive 
territory.    Sample  Free    to  workers.    Write  today. 

The  Monitor  Sad  Iron  Co.  733  Wayne  St.,  Big  Prairie,  0. 


FREE  SUITS 

TO  Live  AGENTS 

Here  we  gfo  agram 

breaking  all  records  for 
nobby  styles.  Get  your  suit 
by  showing  our  samples  and 

Make$Sto$10aDay 

taking  orders.  We  show 
you  how.  Send  postal 
tor  full  information, 
latest  styles,  secret  prices,  cloth 
eamples,  etc.,  all  free.  We  pay 
delivery  charges  on  everything. 
PARAGON  TAILORING  CO., 
Dept.  383  Chicago 


$^25  a  Month 

mm  Buys  a  Genuine 

KIMBAL 

ORGAN 

At  Factory  Prices 
pnpr>  Music 

Instruc 
^^^^^^^^  tions  by 
OurNew 
Diagram   System  if 
you  write  at  once. 

You  can  now  buy 
the  famous  Kimball 
Orean  direct  from  the 
makers  at  factory  prices.  We 
will  send  them  to  reliable  people  anywhere,  to  be  paid 
for  on  our  extremely  easy  payment  plan— $2.35 
monthly  and  uowards,  if  desired. 

Operating  the  largest  organ  factory  in  the  world, 
employing  the  largest  capital,  buying  raw  material  in 
the  greatest  quantity  for  cash— the  Kimball  System  of 
manufacturing  and  distributing  positively  saves  you 
$25  to  $50  on  strictly  first-class  organs. 

Valuable  Features  of  the  Kimball 

For  half  a  centuryKimball  Organs  have  been  regarded 
as  standard  and  America's  favorite.  They  are  faniouB  for  tht-ir 
beautiful  tone  and  extraordinary  wearing  quality.  The  Kimball 
has  many  important  new  inventions  that  make  them  not  only  the 
Bweeteat  toned  but  most  powerful  organs  in  the  market  today. 

Send  at  Once  For  Money-Saving:  Plan  and 
Free  1916  Catalogue 

Under  no  circumstances  can  you  afford  to  buy  or 

consider  any  other  organ  until  you  have  our  money-savinjir  prop- 
osition. Our  half-century'B  manufacturing  experience,  our 
financially  stroner  guarantee  means  much  to  you. 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co.,    5473  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


Use  This  DiF^  ^  COUPON 

Coupon  ^W.  W.  Kimball  Co..  5473  Kimball  Hall, 

NoiM  /  Chicago 

.,  0  Please  Bend  me  FREE  1916  catalotruea, 
and  we  will  mail  X  factory  distributing  prices  and.  NahonB 
you  catalogues,  0  Home  Sones  with  words  and  music  FREE, 
price  lists   and  / 

send  you  the  Na-  #  Name  

tiuna'Home  Songs/ 

words   and   mo-/    State  

aic,   absolutely  / 
FREE. 


St. or  BJ'S).  . 


This  Fine  WREN  HOUSE  FREE 


It  ts  never  too  early  to 
put  up  a  bird  hoase. 
The  sweet  singing  wren 
with  hl8  mnslcal  ripple, 
will  quickly  take  lodg- 
ing In  this  house,  and 
will  live  there  every 
year.  This  little  house 
is  built  exactly  right  to 
attract  him.  Simply 
send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion for  1  year  at  25  cts, 
and  include  JO  cents  ad- 
ditional for  postageand 
packing .  We  will  send 
yon  a  house  all  ready  to 
place  in  position . 
AMERICAN  FARMING 
537  So.  Dearborn  St .  Chicago 


FREE 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

Gleason*8  Horse  Book  a  large 
handsome  book  of  400  pages, 
printed  on  pure  white  paper 
in  large  clear  type,  bound  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  186 
full  plates  and  illuetratione 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  most  complete  borse 
bookever  published, produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  thia 
book  I'rof.  Gleason  ha?  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, Education.  Teaching 
Tricks,  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding,  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing, How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness, Care,  complete  instruc- 
tion  on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 
the  Diie&ieB  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal.  This  one 
partalone  is  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  book  and 
will  Bare  hone  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year 
^VCTpDa  Oleason^s  Horse  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
m  talma  paid  for  two  1-year  eubscrlptlons  at  25a 
each  or  one  2-year  subscription  at  50c.  New  or  rene*"*! 
Amorlean  Farming. 537S.  Daarborn  St.,Chlcaao 


ralking  Machine  FREE 

A  real  machine  which  re- 
DFoduees  talking,  singing 
and  dance  music  perfectly- 


Strong  and  durably  made.  Will  give  vou 
pleasure  for  years.  Fully  guaranteed.  Given 
for  selling  only  20  large  Art  and  Religious 
Pictures  at  10c  each.  We  trust  you  with 
pictures  until  sold,  and  give  an  extra  gift  for 
promptness.  Send  name  today.  People's 
«upply  Co..  Dept.  A.  F.    St.  Loids,  »Io.  ^ 
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High 
Grade 
Vehicles 

Direct  from  ^<^^S^ 


Just  write  me  a  post- 
card with  your  name  and 
address  and  I'll  send  yoi 
my  new  1916  Buggy  Book — 
the  greatest  vehicle  cati 
log  ever  printed.  Shows 
150  stunning  new  styles 
and  explains  my  special 
price- splitting,  money- 
saving  offer  to  1916 
Buggy  Buyers.  Write 
e  postal  today. 


 Xs*'     A  Wonderful      ''v/if//.  Vt 

_  Book  for  Buggy  Buyers 

^     Mv  npw  Catalncr  offers  vnn  the  arejqtfsf"  assnrtmpnt 


the  Malcer/^^ 


My  new  Catalog  offers  you  the  greatest  assortment 
of  high  grade  buggies  ever  put  out  by  any  factory.  It  is  a  big 

book  (7\ 2^12\^  inches)  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  profusely  illustrated  and 
richly  colored.  Tells  how  well  every  part  of  my  famous  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES  are 
made— shows  more  styles  and  bigger  bargains  than  you  will  find  in  20  stores.  A  penny  postal 
brings  this  wonderful  display  right  to  your  own  door.  No  matter  when  you  expect  to  buy,  send 
for  my  book  now;  I  want  you  have  a  copy  of  this  big  book  right  away.  It  will  make  you  a  better 
judge  of  buggies  and  buggy  values.  It  will  convince  you  that  Phelps  will  not  only  sell  you  a  better 
buggy— a  genuine  Split  Hickory— but  that  I  can  and  will  save  you  $20  to  $40  by  my  direct  from  fac- 
tory, special  price-splitting  offers  for  1916.   Write  for  this  big,  free  book  today. 


\ 


PrasMMit  I 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Vehicles  are  famous  the  world  over  for  beauty  of  style,  excellence  of  workmanship,  light  running,  easy  riding  and 
long  service.   Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them  are  now  rolling  over  the  roads.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
name  "SPLIT  HICKORY"  on  a  buggy  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  quality.   For  16  years 
I  have  been  putting  into  these  vehicles  the  finest  materials  and  the  most 
expert  workmanship  I  could  find.    I  have  made  "Split  Hickory"  a  name 
which  my  customers  are  proud  to  show.   My  new  1916  selling  plan  cuts 
prices  more  than  ever.  Gives  unequaled  bargains  in  150  new  styles.  Saves 
you  $20  to  $40  on  your  new  rig.   My  free  catalog  tells  how  it  is  possible  to  sell  you  a  gen- 
;    uine  Split  Hickory  this  year  as  low  as  only  $39.25.  And  remember  that  on  every  Split 
Hickory  I  give 


30  Days  Free  Road  Test  and  2-year  Guarantee 


You  take  no  chances.  I  let  you  pick  out  the  rig  you  want  and  drive 
it  30  days  over  your  own  roads— under  your  own  conditions— before  you  decide. 
1  prove  the  quality.   I  prove  the  value.  You  test  the  rig  for  comfort,  light  run- 
ning,  style  and  workmanship  from  top  to  tires  at  my  risk.   Be  sure  to  write 
for  my  big  free  1916  Buggy  Book  before  you  buy.  A  postal  will 
<Or  ^W^^     bring  it  free,  postpaid.   Send  today.  See  for  yourself  the 

^w^.    """"^y       '^3"  save.  Address 
^  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

Station  126       Columbus,  O 

VpO/  Oj.  If  yoii  arc  interested  in  a  new  Farm 

^/^A^O  ^    Wagon  or  a  new  set  of^  Harness,  be 


The  Ohio  Carriage  RMfg.  Co. 

station  126       Columbus  ~ 


•o 


••c> 


sure  to  ask  for  my  Special  Cata- 


logs of  Split  Hickory  FarmWag 
ons  and  Ohio  Brand  Oak 
Tanned  Harness.    Both  books 
sent  Free,  postpaid  on  re- 


\ 


WzM^         sent  Free,  postpaid  on  re-    \»  ^    /     I   \  » 

VMM^^^  quest.  They  will  savp  /       I    \M      .%%W%%^  . 


Write  for 

FREE  Catalot 
NOW-Todayl 
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Prosperity  in  Canada 

$900,000,000 

in  New  Wealth  Added  in  1915 

Enormous  Crops  and  Low 
Taxation  Makes  Farmers  Rich 

Canada,  enjoying  wonderful  prosperity  from  the  products  of  the  farm,  th( 
orchard,  and  the  centers  of  industry— Canada  has  come  into  her  own 
No  country  wrote  a  brighter  page  of  history  in  agricultural  and  indus 
trial  developments  during  1915  than  Canada.  Nearly  a  billion  bushels  o 
grain  produced.  All  industrial  plants  working  overtime.  Wheat  average 
36.16  bushels  per  acre  in  Alberta;  28.75  bushels  per  acre  in  Saskatchewan 
28.50  bushels  per  acre  in  Manitoba.  All  other  grains  showed  similar  larg( 
yields  per  acre.  Taxes  average  $24  and  will  not  exceed  $35  per  quarter  sec 
tion.    This  includes  all  taxes.    No  taxes  on  improvements. 

Come  and  Get  Your  Share  of  This  Prosperity 

Come  to  Canada  now  in  the  height  of  the  greatest  wealth-producing  era  the  Dominio: 
has  ever  known.  Free  schools  and  full  religious  liberty.  Good  climate.  World-renownei 
live-stock.  Prizes  won  at  International  Fairs  prove  this.  Here  is  your  opportunity 
What  chance  have  you  to  provide  a  farm  for  your  children  in  your  present  locatior 
where  land  prices  are  so  high? 

Get  Your  Farm  Home  From  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway — 20-Years  to  Pay 

Good  land  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre.  Irrigated  lands  from  $35,  and  the  Government  guarantees  your  Ian 
and  water  titles.  Balance  after  first  pajoncnt  extended  over  nineteen  years  with  interest  at  6%.  Priv 
lege  of  paying  in  full  at  any  time.  Long  before  final  payment  becomes  due  your  farm  should  have  pai 
for  itself. 


$2000  Loan  in  Improvements 

We  will  lend  you  up  to  $2000  in  improvements  in  certain  dis- 
tricts with  no  security  other  than  the  land  itself.  Particulars 
on  request.  Twenty  years  for  repayment  of  loan  with  interest 
at  6%. 

Ready-Made  Farms  for  Sale 

Farms  which  we  have  developed  by  providing  house,  bam, 
well  and  fencing  and  in  some  cases  cultivation,  for  sale.  Spe- 
cial easy  terms. 


$1000  Loan  for  Livestock 

In  defined  districts  after  one  year's  occupation  under  certa 
conditions  we  advance  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  farmers  up 
a  value  of  $1000. 

We  Want  You,  We  Can 
Afford  to  Help  You 

We  own  the  land.  We  want  the  land  cultivated.  Our  inU 
ests  are  mutual.  Buy  direct  and  get  your  farm  home  from  tl 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.    Send  for  free  book. 


J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

25  Ninth  Avenue       CALGARY,  Alberta,  Canada 
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EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

With  a  3-year  subscription  to  American  Farming 

bearing  right  up  until  snow  flies  next  fall,  they  wil'.wai 


FREE 


The  EVERBEARERS  are  a  new  race  of  strawberries 
that  not  only  bear  rich,  ripe  berries  clear  up  to  freezing 
weather  but  will  give  you  a  crop  the  very  first  season 
the  plants  are  set  out.  They  fruit  early  along  with 
the  standard  or  June-bearing  varieties,  then  produce 
all  summer  if  conditions  are  favorable,  with  another 
large  crop  in  the  fall. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  a 
really  good  reliable  ever-bearing  strawberry  has  been  an 
actual  fact,  although  they  have  been  talked  about  for  a 
number  of  years.  When  the  merits  of  this  variety  are 
fully  known  there  will  be  no  Hmit  to  the  demand  for 
plants.    When  your  neighbors  see  your  dozen  plants 


to  grow  everbearing  strawberries  too  and  you  c;.n  fu 
nish  them  for  the  EVERBEARER  is  a  ticmsndoi 
plant  maker.  The  dozen  plants  we  send  wiUmaj 
dollars  for  you  besides  furnishing  your  table  vn, 
dehcious  berries. 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

Sendnsjnst  one  new  or  renewal  BObsiTlptlon  to  AM»R1C' 
Farming  for  3  vears  at  60  cents  and  the  TWELVE  ■vti 
BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  will  be  shipped  dire 
from  oarnmeery  hv  parcel  post  all  charges  prepaid .  i< 
your  friends  about  this  jjrreat  oirer. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcag 
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Zy- David  Clayborn 


■  DO  not  quite  see  why  the  editor  should  keep  sending 

down  here  and  acting  so  anxious  to  have  me  write 

■  about  taking  care  of  the  young  'uns,  but  he  is  that 
estiferous  once  he  gets  an  idea  in  his  head.  I'm  surprised, 
ut  relieved,  too,  that  such  a  staid  and  helpless  old  bache- 
jr  as  he  is  should  have  so  much  interest  in  young  things. 

have  no  patience  with  bachelors,  anyhow.  I  think  they 
ught  to  be  taxed,  and  heavily.  So  as  far  as  that  goes  you 
an  put  me  down  as  a  sort  of  "single  taxer."  Of  course 
11  this  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand  as  any- 
ling  you  could  mention,  but  our  bachelor-editor  will  not 
are  to  print  it  anyhow,  and  I  just  wanted  him  to  know 
ow  I  feel  about  it. 

Taking  care  of  young  things,  like  taking  caTe  of  all 
ther  things  on  a  farm,  requires  a  bit  of  gumption,  a  full 
leasure  of  tenderness  and  a  lot  of  love.  If  a  man  doesn't 
ive  colts,  his  colts  will  not  get  a  great  deal  of  care;  if 
e  doesn't  like  little  pigs  then  it  is  quite  likely  that  his 
mallish  porkers  will  have  to  shift  largely  for  themselves, 
nd  so  on.  In  fact,  I've  long 
go  concluded  that  every 
irm,  from  front  gate  to  the 
irthest  lane  and  from  the 
table  to  the  woods  pasture, 
;  just  v/hat  it  is  because  of 
le  human  heartbeats  that  go 
ito  it.  A  man  doesn't  un- 
erstand  such  things  very 
■ell,  but  he  knows  what  he 
kes.  And  I  would  say  that 
le  first  essential  in  taking 
ood  care  of  the  young 
lings  is  to  have  the  kind  of 
oung  things  you  like  to  lav- 
h  your  care  upon.  Some 
irmers  like  all  kinds  of  live 
ock;  some  aren't  big 
lOugh  to.  Those  whose 
reference  is  overwhelming 
I  one  direction  have  per- 
)nalities  a  good  bit  like 
leir  favorites,  I  think.  In- 
eed,  I  often  think  after 
1  udying  a  farmer's  real  per- 

bnality  for  a  while,  that  I  can  tell  what  breed  he  prefers. 
I    The  successful  farmer  is  forced  to  take  good  care  of 
I  s  youngsters.    Indeed  it  is  the  test  of  a  man's  rank  in 
lie  neighborhood.    The  one  with  his  stables  and  pens  and 
iddocks  always  filled  with  calves  and  colts  and  lambs 
id  pigs — one  or  all — -is  reckoned  a  prosperous  person  in 
lie  community.    Usually  he  is  a  kindly  man  whose  place 
noted  for  its  neat  fences  and  well-kept  buildings.  He 
jesn't  live  from  hand  to  mouth  like  many  a  grain-farmer 
3es,  v/ho  only  gets  a  check  for  his  whole  year's-  labor 
hen  he  sells  his  corn.   These  tobacco  fellows  are  another 
leer  lot  that  do  not  care  for  animals.    They  boast  that 
ley  can  make  as  much  ofif  of  one  acre  in  tobacco  as  we 
?  oflp  of  10  or  20,  but  I  notice  that  they  never  have  any- 
ling  to  show  for  it;  when  their  tobacco  is  stripped  and 
'.uled  away  and  the  grocery  bill  is  paid  they  usually  start 
ght  away  borrowing  again  pn  next  year's  crop.    And  as 
ir  their  farms,  they  are  ruining  them  as  fast  as  they  can 
/  their  one-crop  .drain. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  poorer  business,  though,  than  to 
it  a  lot  of  nice  buildings  and  pay  extra  prices  for  some 
ctra  fine  breeding  stock  and  then  let  the  young  things  die 
•  starve.  Yet  some  folks  do  that.  They  are  eternally 
:nding  oft  and  buying  some  new  sort  of  extra-fine  pure- 
"eds.  But  those  that  they  send  off  and  get  are  the  only 
les  they  ever  have.  They  never  raise  any  of  their  own: 
[leir  colts  get  joint-ill,  their  pigs  get  laid  on,  their  lambs 


sunlight  were  forgotten. 


die  a'  bornin',  their  calves  go  to  calf  heaven  at  the  first 
provocation.  They  call  it  "bad  luck."  But  no  one  can 
have  bad  luck  all  the  time.  I  call  it  blithering  ignorance 
and  plain-lazy  inattention.  I  guess  old  Nature  knows  her 
business;  she  won't  trust  them  with  young  things  for  long, 
because  they  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  them.  I  never 
have  any  bad  luck.    No  one  does,  who  won't  admit  it! 

I  suppose  every  man  who  does  any  thinking  for  him- 
self has  his  hobbies.  By  riding  hobbies  I  suppose  we 
think  we  get  along  faster  and  farther,  whether  we  do  or 
not.  My  hobbies  in  taking  care  of  young  things  are  fresh 
air  and  creeps.  When  our  domestic  animals  were  in  the 
forest  and  on  the  plain  they  had  fresh  air  on  four  sides  of 
them.  Even  in  our  own  pioneer  days,  when  we  couldn't 
afford  anything  but  sheds  and  strawstacks,  they  at  least 
had  plenty  of  ventilation.  Then  when  we  got  rich  and 
built  fine  barns  to  keep  our  stock  warm,  which  was  the 
last  thing  that  most  of  them  wanted,  ventilation  and 

No  wonder  the  horse  doctors 
have  been  so  prosperous.  I 
sometimes  believe  that  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to 
knock  the  whole  south  end 
out  of  every  barn.  At  least 
there  ought  to  be  some  way 
of  providing  fresh  air  all  the 
time.  By  fresh  air  I  do  not 
mean  draughts  which  result 
only  where  there  is  one  small 
hole  or  window  for  the  air  to 
get  in.  The  ills  are  few  and 
far  between  when  young 
stock,  no  matter  what  kind, 
has  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a 
chance  to  exercise. 

Whatever  a  young  animal 
is,  or  is  not,  depends  on  two 
things — its  parents  and  its 
feeding.  No  matter  how 
good  the  stock  from  which 
an  animal  springs,  it  will 
never  be  able  to  show  what  is 
in  it  if  it  doesn't  have  the 
proper  feeding.  More  young- 
sters are  underfed  than  overfed.  By  a  simple  system  of 
creeps  the  farmer  can  let  the  youngsters  get  away  from 
the  old  folks  and  fill  their  "tummies"  with  some  special 
feed  that  they  like  and  that  provides  lots  of  bone-and- 
muscle-stufif  for  quick  growing.  A  creep  is  any  arrange- 
ment through  which  the  young  things  can  creep  and  leave 
the  bothersome  and  greedy  parents  behind. 

After  all  though,  each  different  kind  of  baby  animal 
requires  special  treatment  for  best  results.  For  instance, 
I  see  that  our  faithful  Heindrick  treats  our  calves  some- 
thing like  this:  At  first  they  remain  with  the  mothers  for 
about  3  days,  and  so  get  all  of  the  colostrum,  which  is 
Nature's  original  and  best  baby  food.  But  after  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  feed  our  calves  very  much  whole  milk; 
we  must  keep  it  for  city  folks  and  their  babies.  For  suc- 
cess absolutely  clean  pens,  buckets  and  troughs  are  vital. 
Dirt  is  death  to  a  calf,  though  the  horse  doctors  say  it 
was  due  to  scours.  On  the  third  day  the  calf  is  taught  to 
drink  warm  whole  milk.  For  two  weeks  it  gets  from  a 
gallon  to  6  quarts  a  day,  and  is  fed  mornings,  nights  and 
noons.  Then  warm  skim  milk  is  gradually  substituted,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  quart  of  gruel  made  from  calf 
meal.  This  may  be  bought  already  mixed,  but  we  make 
our  own.  It  costs  us  about  3  cents  a  pound  and  here  is 
the  mixture:  23  pounds  of  ground  oat  flakes,  11  pounds 
of  fine  corn  meal,  10  pounds  of  flaxseed  meal,  5  pounds  of 
flour  middlings,  IJ/i  pounds  of  (Continued  on  page  3) 
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How  To  Get  Alfalfa  On  Your  Farm 


By  Prof.  L.  F.  Graber 

University  of  Wisconsin 


ALMOST  every  farmer  is  interested  in  growing  alfalfa. 
Some  have  tried  it  and  failed.    Many  have  succeeded 
and  are  reaping  the  benefits.    As  a  hay  crop  alfalfa 
excels  all  others  in  yields,  feeling  value,  drought  resistance 
and  soil  enrichment.    Yet  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to 
grow  it  under  all  circumstances.    It  is  a  rather  particular 
crop,  requiring  certain  soil  conditions  and  proper  treat- 
ment.   The  beginner  must  study  the  crop  and  learn  its 
requirements.    If  he  is 
not  willing  to  pay  at- 
tention to  such  impor- 
tant details  as  inocula- 
tion, liming,  proper 
seeding    methods  and 
cutting  at  the  proper 
stage,  he  had  better  not 
try  to  grow  alfalfa. 

When  you  start  your 
alfalfa  patch  choose  a 
well-drained  field,  pre- 
ferably having  a  gentle 
slope  so  as  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  wa- 
ter from  melting  snow 
or  heavy  spring  rains. 
Avoid  fields  having  nu- 
merous pockets  or  de- 
pressions, as  alfalfa 
either  will  be  drowned 
out  or  smothered  by 
covering  ice  sheets,  and 

blue  grass  will  take  its  t  *  »„  a^u 

place      It  will  do  well  Applyng  L.tmus  Paper  Te.t  for  Acid 

on  level  fields,  but  in  the  spring  there  is  always  the  danger 

of  formation  of  smothering  ice  sheets,  which  kill  out  alfalfa 

in  large  areas. 

Poor  land  should  always  be  well  manured.  A  medium 
clay  loam  is  best.  On  heavy  clays  winter-killing  is  more 
apt  to  occur.  Light  sandy  soils  generally  require  lime  and 
manure.  Alfalfa  does  well  on  river  bottom  lands,  but  peat 
soils  are  too  sour  or  acid. 

It  is  best  to  have  alfalfa  follow  some  well-cultivated 
crop  like  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco  or  sugar  beets,  where  the 
soil  is  free  of  weed  growth.  Never  put  alfalfa  on  sod  land, 
for  the  bluegrass  will  cause  difficulty.  A  virgin  soil  should 
always  first  be  subdued  by  growing  several  cultivated 
crops  to  get  the  soil  in  good  physical  condition.  \ 

Is  it  necessary  to  inoculate  the  soil?  Yes,  in  most 
places  it  is.  Inoculation  is  not  a  difficult  job.  and  in  no 
case  should  a  farmer  "take  a  chance"  in  neglecting  this 
important  operation,  which  is  so  essential  in  securing  a 
good  stand. 

One  good  way  is  to  spread  a  ton  of  soil  taken  from  a 
successful  alfalfa  field  or  from  the  roadside  where  sweet 
clover  is  growing  on  each  acre  of  the  land  you  are  to  seed. 
Do  this'  just  before  sowing  the  alfalfa  seed,  and  harrow  it 
in.  Then  you  have  introduced  into  the  soil  the  proper 
alfalfa  bacteria  which  are  essential  in  securing  a  healthy, 
vigorous  growing  alfalfa  crop.  A  field  once  properly  in- 
oculated is  always  inoculated. 

Cultures  for  inoculating  alfalfa  seed  previous 
to  sowing  have  given  good  results. 

Shall  we  lime  the  land?  Alfalfa  will  not  do 
well  on  sour  or  acid  soil.  Before  growing  alfalfa 
the  soil  should  be  tested  with  blue  litmus  paper, 
which  can  be  secured  from  a  druggist.  Take  a 
handful  of  moistened  earth  from  a  few  inches  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground  and  press  into  a 
ball.  Break  this  mud  ball  into  halves  and  place  a 
strip  of  blue  litmus  in  one  of  the  halves  and  cover 
with  the  other.  After  5  minutes  examine  the  lit- 
mus paper,  and  if  it  has  changed  in  color  from  a 
blue  to  a  distinct  pink  or  become  spotted  with 
pink  spots,  the  soil  is  acid  and  needs  lime  for  suc- 
cessful alfalfa  growing. 

On  sour  soil  from  2  to  4  tons  of  air-slaked  lime 
or  ground  limestone  rock  or  marl  or  lime  refuse 
should  be  applied.  Whatever  form  is  used  it 
should  always  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  plowed 
land  and  harrowed  or  disked  in.  It  may  be  put 
on  in  the  fall  or  early  spring,  prior  to  seeding 
the  alfalfa.  Lime  distributers  are  desirable  when 
large  areas  are  limed,  but  with  small  acreages  it 
can  be  conveniently  spread  with  a  shovel. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  seeding?  For  the  beginner 
seeding  the  alfalfa  alone  gives  the  best  results.  The  soil 
is  plowed  in  the  fall  or  early  spring  and  limed  if  neces- 


sary. Then  the  field  is  disked  and  harrowed  often  enoug 
up  to  the  first  of  June  or  July  to  clean  the  land  of  weed 
On  average  fields  this  weed  killing  process  need  not  1 
continued  later  than  the  first  week  in  June,  but  with 
weedy  soil  it  is  well  to  harrow  and  disk  until  July  or  A 
gust.  The  field  is  then  inoculated  and  the  alfalfa  seed( 
at  not  less  than  20  pounds  per  acre.  With  a  favorab 
season  one  crop  or  two  crops  of  hay  are  sometimes  secur* 
before  Sept.  1.  but  this  is  entirely  dependent  < 
the  rainfall  and  our  soil  conditions. 

Seeding  with  a  nurse  crop,  especially  on  fiel 
which  have  grown  alfalfa  successfully,  gives  go( 
results.  Fall-plow  if  the  land  is  not  too  hilly, 
spring-plowed  the  soil  should  be  rolled  after  see 
ing  so  as  to  make  a  compact  seedbed  which 
essential  for  the  alfalfa.  A  light  harrowing  aft 
rolling  is  necessary  to  form  a  loose  mulch  whii 
prevents  rapid  drying  and  evaporation.  A  lig 
seeding  of  not  over  1  bushel  of  barley  or  oats  p 
acre  is  highly  important.  Heavy  seedjngs  of  tl 
nurse  crop  are  very  dangerous  and  usually  crov 
the  alfalfa  so  as  to  stunt  its  development  and 
poor  stand  results.  If  barley  is  used  as  a  nur 
crop  it  may  be  cut  for  grain.  Oats  ripen  later  ai 
must  be  cut  for  hay  so  as  not  to  check  the  grow 
of  the  alfalfa.  ^ 

Where  a  crop~df  early  potatoes  is  grown  t 
alfalfa  may  be  seeded  after  their  harvest,  but  n 
later  than  Aug.  15.     Seeding  alfalfa  after  tl 
date  nearly  always  results  in  failure  as  the  cn 
does  not  get  sufficient  growth  before  the  fir 
killing  frost  to  withstand  the  winter.    In  tho 
sections  where  canning  peas  are  grown  and  hj 
vested  in  June  or  the  first  part  of  July  the  soil  may 
disked  and  harrowed  and  inoculated  immediately  after  t 
peas  are  harvested  and  the  alfalfa  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
pounds  per  acre  with  good  results.    Seeding  alfalfa  aft 
a  grain  crop  has  been  cut  is  dependent  for  success  on  t; 
amount  of  rainfall.    Too  often  the  soil  is  so  dry  at  tl 
time  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  up  a  good  seed  b 
prior  to  .'\ug.  15. 

Where  a  crop  of  tobacco  or  sugar  beets  has  bc' 
raised  and  the  land  practically  freed  of  weeds  the  alfal 
may  be  seeded  alone  in  the  early  spring  and  2,  sometim 

3.  good  cuttings  are  secured  the  first  year. 

Why  Alfalfa  Fails 

1.  Failure  to  inoculate  the  soil.  2.  .Attempting  to  grc 
alfalfa  on  sour  or  acid  soils  without  liming.  3.  Poor  pre 
aration  of  the  seedbed  and  improper  methods  of  seedir 

4.  Heavy  growths  of  weeds,  which  crowd  out  the  alfal; 

5.  Too  thick  seeding  of  the  nurse  crop.  Not  over  1  bush 
of  grain  should  be  sowed  with  the  alfalfa,  and  if  oats 
used  it  should  be  cut  for  hay.  6.  Late  seeding.  .Seedii 
after  Aug.  15  is  a  dangerous  practice.  Sufficient  growth 
often  not  secured  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  so  that  tl 
alfalfa  may  stand  the  winter.  7.  Late  cutting.  Cuttii 
alfalfa  after  the  first  week  in  September  has  resulted 
serious  winter-killing  of  many  otherwise  good  stands 

alfalfa.-  Alfalfa  shou 
have  at  least  6  to 
inches  growth  to  affo 
sufficient  winter  pr 
tection.  8.  Pasturir 
Late  and  close  pasti 
ing  are  particular 
dangerous.  9.  Po( 
soils.  Although  alfal 
is  a  great  soil  enrichi 
it  requires  at  least 
medium  fertile  sc 
Poor  soils  should 
well  manured.  10.  Lo 
flat,  poorly  drain 
soils.  Alfalfa  requir 
a  well  drained  fiel 
On  flat  heavy  clay  so 
which  hold  water  fro 
melting  snows  ai 
heavy  rains  in  the  ear 
spring,  alfalfa  may 
heaved  out  by  alterna 
freezing  and  thawii 
weather.  A  slopii 
field  which  will  provide  ample  run-off  for  surface  wat 
is  more  desirable. 

Slug  the  Bug  ♦> 


Taking  Soil  From  a  Successful  Alfalfa  Field. 
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Breeding  Horses  For  The  Army 


By  Dr.  Olaf  Schwartzkopf ,  M.  S.  S. 

ideal  grounds  for  our  purpose. 
The  industry  of  breeding  re- 
mounts should  be  firmly  estab- 


THE  war  horse  has  been  ex- 
tolled in  myth  and  poetry 
since  ancient  times.  The 
)ainter  has  wondrously  portrayed 
lim  facing  death  in  heroic 
;harges,  and  the  sculptor  has 
iioulded  him  in  bronze  as  a  super- 
;quine  proud  and  prancing. 

If  we  call  the  war  horse  sim- 
)ly  the  troop  horse,  we  may  ex- 
amine him  in  an  unimpassioned 
nanner.  Those  of  us  who  have 
een  him  in  war  still  think  highly 
)f  the  lowly  troop  horse,  not  be- 
ause  of  his  proud  appearance, 
)Ut  because  of  his  usefulness.  He 
nay  not  be  a  part  of  the  soul  of 
n  army,  but  he  certainly  is  a 
part  of  its  body.  He  is,  like  his 
irother  in  arms,  the  private  sol- 
tier,  the  toiler  of  the  army.  The 
roop  horse  is  the  army  work- 
orse.  He  may  appear  every  inch 
horse  on  the  parade,  but  he  need 
,ot  be  an  equine  dude.  He  should 
,ot  be  pampered  for  appearance's 
ake;  he  must  be  hardened  for 
ticessant  labor. 

The  weight  of  the  rider, 
quipment  and  arms,  to  be  car- 
ied  by  the  troop  horse  is  250 
ounds,  more  or  less,  or  about  50 
ounds  in  excess  of  that  carried 
y  a  heavyweight  hunter.  He  is, 
herefore,  first  of  all  a  burden 
earer,  requiring  a  physical  con- 
Drmation   mechanically  adapted 

0  weight-carrying  instead  of  pulling.  To  balance  this 
lurden  over  rough  ground,  up  and  down  hill,  and  over 
ibstacles  he  must  be  a  riding  horse  by  instinct.  To  con- 
inue  his  work  indefinitely  and  occasionally  subsist  on 
hort  rations  he  must  possess  a  rugged  constitution  and 

primitive  stomach  that  can  change  dry  grass  into 
nuscle  and  nerve.  The  troop  horse  ought  to  be  a  plain, 
ardy,  strong,  well-balanced  and  determined  riding  horse 
-all  this  by  instinct  and  inheritance. 

Such  a  horse  is  the  best  type  for  cavalry  field  service, 
nd  he  cannot  be  a  misfit  or  a  nondescript.  Yet  this  is 
ifhat  he  has  been  called  by  the  agricultural  press.  Our 
roop  horse  has  been  a  joke  to  the  breeders  for  years 
ast,  because  he  is  not  of  a  studbook  breed.    He  has  been 

mystery  to  the  dealer  who  has  supplied  him  to  the 
rmy,  since  the  specifications  call  for  a  high-grade  horse 
t  a  low  price. 

1  Necessity  has  forced  our  government  to  adopt  a 
cheme  of  distributing  approved  stallions  among  the 
arraers  and  ranchmen  similar  to  that  of  several  foreign 
ations,  which  had  to  solve  the  same  problem  long  be- 
ore  it  came  to  us.  Our  scheme  is  in  its  infancy  and  we 
re  likely  to  make  mistakes  in  the  beginning.  Mixing 
reeds  can  hardly  be  avoided,  because  our  horse  popula- 
ion  is  as  composite  as  our  people. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  an  agricultural  industry, 
'armers  aim  at  breeding  such  horses  as  the  market  de- 
lands  and  pays  best  for.  At  present  the  draft  horse 
idustry  is  predominant,  because  the  heavy  horse  is  most 
1  demand  and  is  well  paid  for.  If  the  production  of 
avalry  horses,  as  a  specialty  in  horse-breeding,  shall 
ucceed,  it  must  become  an  agricultural  pursuit  in  those 
ections  of  the  country  which  are  adapted  to  raising 
orses  of  this  kind  profitably.  Our  remounts  must  be 
ats-fed  to  produce  muscle,  and  they  must  have  ample 
astures  to  develop  locomotory  apparatus.  The  western 
lains  still  contain  large  ranches  and  farms,  which  are 


lished  in  this  or  in  other  suitable 
portions  of  the  country,  because 
then  the  government  will  know 
where  to  find  the  remounts  and 
the  breeder  is  certain  that  the 
purchaser  will  call. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of 
remounts  is  simply  a  business 
proposition  between  the  breeder 
as  a  producer  and  the  government 
as  the  consumer.  As  a  business 
it  ought  to  be  established  and 
conducted  on  a  definite  plan,  alike 
understood  by  both  parties  to  the 
deal.  The  government  has  re- 
sources and  can  well  afford  to  fur- 
nish the  right  kind  of  a  stallion. 
The  farmer  has  to  supply  the 
mares  and  take  care  of  and  feed 
the  offspring  until  maturity, 
which  entails  labor  and  expense. 
His  part  of  the  deal  is  the  bigger 
to  fulfill;  it  is  the  essential  part. 
We  must  therefore  make  liberal 
concessions  to  him  in  these  breed- 
ing operations  to  encourage  him 
to  continue  his  effort. 

Choosing  the  sires  for  our 
future  cavalry  remounts  is  a  sub- 
ject made  difficult  by  controversy. 
We  hear  too  much  of  blood  pedi- 
gree, racing  records  and  the  like. 
Breeds  do  have  their  claims. 
Arabs,  Thoroughbreds,  and  half- 
breds  have  at  times  made  cavalry.  The  same  breeds  have 
nearly  ruined  it  at  other  times,  by  choosing  the  breed 
rather  than  the  horse.  It  is  the  individual  that  we  must 
select,  the  horse  as  he  stands,  the  breed  being  considered 
so  far  as  it  must  be  of  riding  instinct.  As  we  have  only 
a  few  true  riding  strains  in  this  country,  we  may  briefly 
examine  their  merits  for  our  purpose. 

At  present  the  Thoroughbred  is  praised  as  the  best 
progenitor  of  cavalry  horses.  Our  enthusiastic  army 
riders  look  upon  him  as  a  panacea  for  our  ill-bred  re- 
mounts, and  they  refer  as  proof  to  the  European  nations 
as  having  always  bred  their  cavalry  horses  from  this 
stock.  The  writer  loves  a  real  Thoroughbred,  but  he 
must  contradict  such  a  statement  as  mistaken  and,  per- 
haps, as  harmful.  The  history  of  horse  breeding  shows 
that  the  cavalry  horse  of  France,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Russia  originated  from  a  cross  of  the  oriental  horse — the 
Arab,  Barb,  Turk — with  the  indigenous,  hardy  ponies  of 
these  countries. 

No  one  disputes  the  great  influence  of  the  Thor- 
oughbred upon  the  riding  strains  of  continental  Europe 
and  America.  Thoroughbred  studs  to  produce  racers 
are  maintained  by  the  governments  and  by  many  wealthy 
private  persons  in  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  But 
there  is  no  country  known  in  which  the  Thoroughbred  sire 
is  mated  directly  with  the  country  brood  mares  to  produce 
army  remounts.  This  blood  horse  is  used  only  indirectly 
to  sire  government  stallions  for  the  country  depots,  and  it 
is  well  for  us  to  know  that  even  by  this  indirect  infusion  of 
the  Thoroughbred  blood  the  influence  exerted  by  this 
racing  breed  is  said  to  be  too  great  to  produce  hardy  and 
frugal  cavalry  remounts. 

If  therefore,  as  suggested  in  our  country.  Thorough- 
bred sires  are  to  be  mated  directly  with  farmers'  brood 
mares  the  type  of  such  Thoroughbred  stallion  must  corre- 
spond as  nearly  as  possible  with  our  model  of  weight- 
carrying  cavalry  horse;  that  is,  he  (Continued  on  page  9) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

In  Kansas  it  cost  $22.80  to  spray  an  acre  of  appleS 
with  lime-sulphur  and  the  net  profit  from  the  operation 
TPL        1     X  /r  '  was  $97.20.  In  Missouri 

1  nere  s  Money  in  it  cost  $2.70  to  spray 

SlllO-CTlncr  the  RllO-  ^"  °^  apples  with 

i^AUgging  lUC  Dug  arsenate  of  lead  and  the 

net  profit  was  $65.36.  In  Ohio  it  cost  $10.80  to  spray  an 
acre  of  apples  with  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  and 
the  net  profit  was  $135.20.  In  New  Jersey  it  cost  $5.40 
to  spray  an  acre  of  peaches  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  and  the  net  profit  was  $156.60.  In 
New  York  it  cost  $4.04  to  spray  an  acre  of  potatoes  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  and  the  net  profit 
was  $96.31.  In  California  it  cost  $5.28  to  spray  an  acre 
of  celery  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  net  profit  was 
$332.22.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  net  profit  fig- 
ures refer  only  to  the  profit  from  spraying,  to  getting 
rid  of  the  devouring  bugs.  The  instances  are  taken  at 
random  from  experiment  station  figures.  We  might  go  on 
and  pile  up  a  host  of  convincing  figures,  but  too  many 
are  confusing.  We  would  rather  force  home  the  lesson 
that  spraying  pays  out  of  all  proportions  to  its  cost. 
The  farmer  who  neglects  it  is  in  partnership  with  the  bugs 
to  rob  his  own  pocketbook. 

Slug  the  bug.  If  we  could  convince  200,000  farmers 
that  they  should  do  that  we  would  do  a  grand,  big  work 
this  month.  Slug  the  bug.  Be  he  scale  bug,  codling-moth, 
curculio,  borer,  plant  louse,  potato  beetle,  maggot,  fly, 
coleoptera,  hymenoptera,  or  what  darn  bug— ;slug  him. 
Slug  him  by  spraying,  burning,  plowing,  dusting,  choking, 
starving,  swatting,  chasing,  or  scolding  to  death.  Some 
way  slug  him.  If  he  eats  his  food,  poison  it.  If  he  sucks 
his  food,  douse  him  with  some  contact  spray  like  lime- 
sulphur.  Slug  the  bug.  Get  on  good  terms  with  the 
birds.  They  will  be  so  glad  to  work  for  you  that  they'll 
sing  a  song  of  slugging  as  they  beat  you  out  of  bed  and 
on  the  job  in  the  morning. 

Between  the  birds  with  their  appetites  and  the  farmers 
with  their  sprays,  it  looks  like  an  unhealthy  season  for 
bugs  of  all  kinds. 

Slug  the  bug.  If  you  can  do  it  gracefully,  all  right. 
Tf  you  have  to  get  mad  to  go  after  him,  all  right  again. 
Slug  the  bug. 

Now,  April,  give  us  a  sunshiny  smile. 


Good  roads  is  a  national  issue,  a  state  issue,  and  a 
county  issue.  But  above  all,  the  building  of  roads  is  a 
^       J  Ti       J  local  issue.    Just  as  the 

LrOOa  KOadS  a  strength  of  all  the  sin- 

T  #-wr-ol  TccnF»  gle  links  determines  the 

l-«UCcll  strength  of  the  chain, 

the  condition  of  all  the  miles  establishes  the  reputation 
of  the  national  highway. 

Those  men  who  are  most  vitally  interested  in  any 
particular  mile  of  pike  are  the  men  who  work  on  the 
abutting  farms — the  folks  to  whom  that  stretch  of  road 
means  the  entering-place  to  all  the  highways  and  by-ways 
of  the  world,  all  the  transportation  lines,  all  the  tracks 
connecting  the  home  acres  to  the  community,  the  com- 


monwealth, the  nation,  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  glob 
The  problem  of  the  road  in  front  of  a  man's  front  gai 
becomes  to  that  particular  man  and  his  family  of  ove 
whelming  personal  interest.  At  bottom  road-building 
an  intensely  local  issue.  First  see  that  all  the  roads  : 
your  own  township  are  fixed,  and  then  start  to  critici; 
the  mudholes  of  the  neighboring  community. 


Speed  the  harrow  and  save  the  moisture. 


What  can  a  tractor  do?  This  is  the  favorite  quesiit 
which  the  farmer  puts  to  his  neighbor  who  is  convinct 

What  Can't  a  Tractor  {?aaor^'^s  th^thing^' 

■Qq  P  them.    But  the  time 

•  fast  approaching  wh« 

the  question  will  be  vastly  changed  by  an  apostrophe  ar 
a  "t"  in  the  proper  place  and  will  read:  What  can't 
tractor  do? 

This  is  not  spoken  in  jest.  It  is  solemn  truth,  ar 
we  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  sign  of  the  times.  Tl 
evidence  is  piling  up.  We  watch  it  and  at  times  a: 
fairly  overwhelmed.  Nevertheless,  we  would  be  fools  i 
disregard  fact. 

For  instance,  an  Illinois  man  bought  a  farm  in  Mai 
nette  county.  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of  1914.  In  2  years  I 
has  cleared  80  acres  of  it.  This  has  been  accomplish! 
without  a  horse  setting  hoof  on  the  place.  The  tract( 
has  been  used  to  clear  the  land,  level  it,  plow  it,  disk 
harrow  it,  and  harvest  the  crop.  This  particular  tracti 
"took  to  farm  work,"  and  with  this  ingenious  and  cor 
mon-sense  tractioneer  at  the  wheel  it  seems  a  veritab 
jack-of-all-trades. 

Just  one  thing  more:  When  this  particular  farm 
goes  to  town  he  uses  an  automobile!  He  seems  to  ha 
a  thorough  spite  at  the  horse. 


What  made  March  cry  so  much?  Was  she  angry  at  the  world  i 
Aghting? 


Do  you  do  a  job  of  plowing  to  be  proud  of?  Th< 
your  field  is  broken  uniformly  to  the  proper  depth,  tl 

bottoms  of  the  furro^ 

A  Plow  That  Suits  l[l  orejua^wid'th'al 

set  slightly  on  edge  > 
lapping  like  the  weatherboarding  on  a  house.  And  vvh« 
you  glance  about  over  a  plowed  field  you  can  do  so  wi 
the  air  of  a  pleased  artist.  The  topline  is  smooth  and  lev 
and  black — the  trash  is  well  covered. 

The  plow  and  the  plowman  make  the  plowing  wh 
it  is.  A  plow  is  adapted  to  your  soil  when  i^  turns  undi 
the  vegetation  smoothly  and  does  the  greatest  amou 
of  pulverization  that  is  consistent  with  good  scouring  at 
reasonable  draft. 

Does  your  plow  suit  you  and  suit  your  soil?  If 
does,  the  job  is  up  to  you. 


Why  growl  about  getting  up  so  early  in  the  morning.  If  you  liv 
far  enough  eastward  you'd  have  been  up  two  hours  earlier. 


Many  a  farmer's  automobile  these  days  is  being  hot 
pursued  by  something  which  never  catches  up.  It 

called  the  auto-trailc 

Following  the  Auto      ber-tired  cart  which 

hooked  on  to  the  re; 
of  the  automobile  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  milk  can 
groceries,  supplies,  a  crate  of  pigs  or  a  calf,  a  barrel  < 
salt,  seed  corn — in  fact,  anything  that  one  can  have  in 
cart.  The  trailer  is  a  superbly  bright  idea.  It  makes  tl 
automobile  100  per  cent  efficient  for  farm  use.  Evei 
farmer  with  a  motor  car  will  want  a  trailer  as  soon  as  1 
understands  the  many  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put. 


Who  -laid  Houston  would  be  Secretary  of  War?  After  managii 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  war  portfolio  would  be  too  tame. 


Any  kind  of  a  beef  cattle  beast  seems  to  sell  hig 
in  the  auction  sales  of  this  season  in  all  sections  of  th 

A/-^       J  vr  country.  Whether 

LrOOd  Year  be  Shorthom,  Herefor 

fr»r  Rfpl-  Aberdeen  -  Angu 

lUl   DCCl  breeders    and  farmei 

seem  to  be  hungry  to  own  it.  The  general  eagerness  fc 
which  bidders  contest  for  breeding  cattle  in  the  sale  ring 
has  probably  never  been  equaled  in  this  country.  Whs 
is  the  reason?  Are  the  buyers  gone  mad  or  are  the 
merely  shrewd  business  men? 

The  reason  for  high  beef  cattle  prices  is  an  econonii 
one.  Even  the  4-figure  prices  are  founded  on  a  strengt 
of  demand  which  will  not  easily  be  shaken.  For  soni 
years  it  has  been  no  secret  that  the  markets  were  drair 
ing  the  country  of  beef  breeding  stock.  Now  farmers  ar 
attempting  to  replenish  their  herds.  The  range  is  n 
more  the  overwhelming  factor  in  producing  feeder  steer; 
The  south  looms  large  as  the  next  natural  breedin 
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ground  for  beef.  The  cornbelt  farmers  find  abundant 
profit  in  their  meat  animals.  Once  the  war  is  over  Europe 
will  enter  a  great  rebuilding  era  which  will  require  all 
her  available  brawn  and  brain.  When  strong  men  use 
their  muscles  and  nerves  they  crave  beef.  Therefore,  it 
takes  no  unusual  prophet  to  see  an  unusual  demand  from 
Europe  for  American  beef.  Here  at  home  we  are  not 
going  to  eat  any  less  of  beefsteak.  It  is  sure  to  take 
some  years  to  catch  up  on  the  supply.  At  the  same  time 
the  wise  farmer  knows  that  cattle-feeding  saves  his  farm. 
And  not  all  farmers  like  to  pull  teats  twice  a  day,  whether 
there  is  a  circus  in  town  or  not. 

Watch  the  beef  business.  Get  in  now  if  you  would 
reap  the  biggest  gains.  You  can  still  buy  plenty  of  big- 
framed,  practical  cows,  either  high  grades  and  plainish 
purebreds,  for  $150  or  so.  Top  them  with  a  superior 
purebred  bull,  that  shows  he  is  of  good  ancestry  by  the 
meat  he  carries,  and  the  results  will  be  sure.  A  yardful 
of  lusty  beef  calves  next  spring  will  be  worth  a  yard  of 
money  of  high  denomination. 

Have  faith  in  your  farm. 


fat  Percentage 


Do  you  pay  due  attention  to  sheep  for  your  farm, 
or  do  you  miss  a  good  thing  for  profit  by  neglecting  the 
J  animal  which  will  make 

1  he  olio  and  profit  out  of  the  farm 

QUc^^r^*^nn  Stuff  that  would  other- 

tne  bneepman  ^ise  go  to  waste? 

Sheep  are  coming  back  and  coming  strong.  Wool  the 
world  must  have  and  mutton  it  needs  and  the  American 
farmer  should  furnish  most  of  the  sheep.  The  farm 
flock  calls  for  a  silo.  Silage  is  the  most  economical  rough- 
age to  be  fed  to  sheep,  after  the  weeds  and  aftermath  is 
gone.  To  help  fatten  the  lambs  and  to  maintain  the 
breeding  flock,  silage  is  the  indispensable  roughage.  Con- 
sider the  way  of  the  leaders:  Jess  C.  Andrews,  leading 
Shropshire  breeder  at  West  Point,  Ind.,  carried  over  a 
load  of  wethers  to  show  at  the  1915  International.  The 
International  was  called  off,  but  the  wethers  were  not; 
the  best  judges  in  this  country  pronounced  them  the  best 
ever  fitted  in  the  United  States.  Those  prize  sheep  were 
wintered  on  silage.  Silage  was  a  chief  part  of  their 
ration.  Silage  is  cheap  feed  for  sheep  and  it  keeps  sheep 
doing  their  best.  This  is  a  tried  and  true  suggestion  for 
bettering  your  farming:  keep  sheep  and  build  a  silo. 

Mexico  may  need  more  plows  and  less  ammunition. 

Now  that  milk-dealers  are  beginning  to  pay  for  milk 
on  the  basis  of  the  butterfat  it  contains,  it  behooves  us  to 

ATI  J  f       T>    ^4.  keep   a   sharp  lookout 

Record  tor  butter-     for  the  kind  of  dairy 

stock  that  produces  a 
high  -  quality  product. 
The  record  for  the  highest  percentage  of  butterfat  that 
has  come  to  our  attention  is  that  of  the  Jersey  cow  Merry 
Maiden  of  Innesfells  307454,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Thomp- 
son, Portland,  Me.  Her  best  work  for  a  single  milking 
was  11  per  cent  of  butterfat.  We  doubt  if  any  cow  in  the 
world  ever  produced  richer  milk.  Merry  Maiden  of  Innes- 
fells did  n,ot  achieve  high  production  for  only  one  milking 
or  one  day.  In  the  twelfth  month  of  her  test  her  milk 
averaged  10.05  per  cent.  For  the  365  days  it  averaged  8.13 
per  cent — a  world's  record  in  that  regard.  During  the 
year  she  produced  659  pounds  of  85  per  cent  butter  from 
6,896.5  pounds  of  milk.  Her  test  was  started  at  the  age 
d  4  years  and  4  months. 

The  eyes  of  the  dairy  world  will  now  be  centered  on 
cows  that  produce  the  high  percentages  of  fat.  Water  in 
cow's  milk  is  too  expensive  for  the  use  of  everybody 
except  babies. 

A  farmer's  idle  springtime  is  well  advertised  in  the  fall. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  the  boy  and  the  girl  on  the 
farm.    You  couldn't  get  a  boy  excited  about  watching  the 

T->L     T\  ^1   cows  out  of  a  gap  in 

1  he  Day  OI  the  the  wheat  field  if  you 

Vr\^^r^rrci■f:>f  tried  40  years,  but  ask 

luungsier  to    build  the 

sheaves  into  a  load  on  the  wagon  and  he''s  reaidy  for  a 
10-hour  day.  Why,  anybody  could  watch  a  gap,  but  it 
requires  some  brains  to  bind  the  slippery  sheaves  on  so 
the  whole  corner  of  the  load  won't  slide  off  when  you 
iolt  across  the  rail  bridge  on  the  way  to  the  barn.  A 
girl  seldom  becomes  so  enthusiastic  over  the  weekly 
churning  that  she  doesn't  care  to  stop  to  help  her  mother 
sew  a  bit  of  lace  on  her  summer  frock;  young  humans 
ire  not  built  that  way.  Girls  and  boys  never  do  become 
'  nterested  in  anything  that  does  not  demand  mental  exer- 
,.ion  with  a  little  feeling  of  responsibility  on  their  part  or, 
A-hen  they  are  not  affected  in  some  definite  way  by  the 
■esult  of  their  work.  Their  work  must  mean  more  to 
hem  than  a  mere  job.  The  modern  idea  is  to  bring  the 
arm  boys  and  girls  to  see  the  little  everyday  duties  about 
I  he  farm  and  home  from  a  new  angle.  The  boy  and  girl 
f/ho  has  a  home  plot  to  manage  all  alone  suddenly  re- 


ceives the  gift  of  a  thousand  eyes  that  notice  every  farm- 
ing operation  in  the  community.  A  new  kind  of  sewing 
or  cooking  or  carpentry  work  immediately  begins  to  place 
one  in  a  wider  world  with  broadened  ambitions.  New 
and  intense  interests  are  created  out  of  the  commonplace. 
A  farm  becomes  a  wonder-place,  of  such  interest  that  no 
one  wants  to  leave  it. 

To  interest  the  youth  in  their  part  of  the  farming 
business  is  the  work  of  schools,  fairs,  clubs  of  every 
sort,  competitions,  books  and  farm  papers.  A  new  type 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  is  being  created.  It  is  the 
greatest  single  work  which  has  yet  been  undertaken  in 

this  republic.   

Folks  don't  judge  how  good  a  carpenter  you  are  by  the  pile  of 
chips  you  make. 

Despite  the  endless  criticism  hurled  at  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  he  never  makes  a  speech  but  that  he  gives 
T->  J  /  strong  voice  to  sonie 

rreparedness  tor  Clearthought  to  which  none 

HpaHs  ^^^^     ^^^^  exception. 

XJ.CaUd  j^jg  unimpeachable  sin- 

cerity for  righteousness  it  is  which  has  led  some  one  to 
label  him  the  "greatest  Christian  since  Christ."  And  it 
is  words  such  as  the  following  which  constitute  him  a 
perennial  leader: 

"If  we  ever  go  to  war,  our  great  need  will  be  men 
who  will  have  their  brain  clear.  Why  don't  we  prepare 
by  forcing  out  alcohol  from  our  country — the  thing  that 
destroys  men's  brains.    That  would  be  real  preparation." 

Country  people  believe  strongly  in  that  kind  of  pre- 
paredness. They  have  shown  it  by  routing  out  alcohol 
from  the  rural  districts.  In  this  sort  of  human  prepared- 
ness the  country  folks  lead  and  some  day  city  people 
will  be  forced  to  admit  it.  The  farmer  will  not  only  save 
the  open  country  from  strong  drink,  but  he  will  save  the 
cities,  too,  if  the  urban  saloon  is  allowed  much  longer 
to  stand  as  a  menace  to  his  boy.  ProhibTtion  is  invincible, 
and  is  a  preparedness  policy  about  which  there  need  be 
no  doubt. 


Lawyers,  preachers,  doctors  and  eggs — more  are  hatched  than  ever 
come  to  perfection. 


Good  Gnomes  of  the*  Soil 


The  mixing  of  eggs  taken  from  an  incubator  witVi  other  eggs  sent 
to  market  is  a  rotten  trick,  to  say  the  least. 

The  redbud  is  all  abloom  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The 
fruit  trees  make  pretty  landscape  bouquets  as  they  blos- 
som   in    the  orchard. 

Red  Buds,  and  Others  whfte'befide''the  wood 

The  farm  is  a  place  of 
blooming  and.borning — the  new-born  calves  and  colts  and 
pigs  and  lambs  and  puppy  dogs  make  the  days  (and 
sometimes  the  nights)  on  the  farm  full  of  new  interests. 
In  the  thicket  the  warblers  are  visiting. 

They  used  to  say:  "When  the  redbud  blooms  it  is 
time  to  plant  corn."  The  sight  of  the  redbud  certainly 
fills  the  corn-planter  with  new  inspiration.  The  little  red 
buds  burst  forth  seemingly  from  the  wood  itself  and 
before  the  leaves.  They  seem  to  say  to  the  farmer:  "Have 
great  hope;  look  at  me,  a  mere  shrub  that  your  axman 
overlooked  beside  the  ditch;  I  can  blossom  and  make  the 
landscape  wonderful.  How  much  more  will  your  work 
blossom?" 

Did-  you  know  that  the  redbud  is  a  legume,  Just  like 
clover  and  alfalfa  and  soybeans  and  locust  trees,  and  that 
its  roots  harbor  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria,  enabling  it 
to  take  the  most  expensive  element  of  soil  fertility  free 
from  the  air?  Perhaps  the  redbud  is  a  sermon  to  us  that 
we  should  make  more  use  of  legumes. 

The  redbud  is  often  called  the  "Judas  tree,"  because 
it  is  said  that  after  the  betrayal  of  his  Master  Judas 
hanged  himself  in  a  redbud,  and  that  ever  since  it  has 
bloomed  the  color  of  blood. 

Well  and  good;  we  can  take  that  sign,  too,  and  resolve 
that  our  faith  will  always  be  firm  like  unto  the  Rock  of 
Ages. 
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COMPETITORS  $9080 

•  208  of  ^ 
THEM 
BEAT 


Gets  All 
the  Cream 
AUttaeTime 

Makes  dairying:  more 
profitable.   Skims  350 
pounds  per  hour.  Many 
great  improvements  not 
found  in  other  separa-  ^ 
tors.   Sanitary  Bowl 
Cleaned  in  3  minutes. 


Golden  Harvest 
Cream 
Separator 

Fewer  working  parts. 
Extremely  simple  con- 
6truction.  No  complicat- 
ed parts  to  cause  costly  re- 
pairs. Ball  bearing.  Long: 
wearing.  So  light  running 
that  child  can  operate  it. 
Self-oiling  —  no  mussy  oil 
cups  to  fuss  with.  An  Im- 
proved separator  at  an  im- 
mense eaving.  60  Days'  Free 
Trial.  20  Year  Guarantee.  Get 
all  the  facts  about  this  better  _ 
Beparator.  Learn  how  it  is  making  and  saving  money 
for  olAcr  farmers.  All  told  in  illustrated  Dairy  Catalog 
NO.M360  Send  ior  your  copy  today. 


New  York        Chicaeo        Kansas  City 
Portland.  Oregon 
Write  House  Moat  Convenient 


9S  OH 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jhne/ucan. 


FULLY 

GUARANTUD 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  115.95.  Skimt 
warm  or  cold  milk;  makint;  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar* 
VCl;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  lar^o  rapacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points, 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  writ*  for 
bandsouo  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO, 
Box  40S4       Boinbridge,  N.  Y, 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f 

^  0^  m  Buya  the  New  Butter*  i 
^^"A        fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunnin^ 

^0       ^^Leaay  cleaning,  close  ekim- 
^B^^f  min^,  durable.  Guaranteed 
-8  lifetime.  Skims  96  quarts 
'^per  hour.    Made  nlao  In  four  - 
lorgrer  Hizosup  to 6  l-2Bbowo  1 

I  Days*  Free  Trial  Sd"m!.?o*b7*wu« 

ik  Mvoa  in  cream,  r'ostal  brinRB  Freo  cat- 
slos,  f  Ider  and  "dlrect-from-factory"  offer. 
I  Buy  from  the  manufactorer  and  sava  half. 

4LBAUQH-D0VER  CO.  (>2> 

2114  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


LEADER 


2  Minutes 


New  scientific  principle.  A  few  easy  turns 
•f  tfae  crank  bnnerB  the  batter.  A  shild  can 
eperata  it.   Eaa;  to  clean. 

«30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

Don't  send  ■  cent  antil  tbeSOdaysare 
np.  If  you  are  not  eatisfied  then  send  it 
back,  we'll  pay  return  express  cbarees. 

Order  From  This  Ad 

JuBt  plac«  B  check  in  BqTiare  before  sfEe  you 
want.  Siea  your  name  and  DddreBB  oo  the  mar- 
ffin— tear  oat  ad  and  mmij  to  ua  today.  Wo  .hip 
ebum  absolutely  Fr... 
Chums  Over  HalfRaUi  Capacity 
Oal.  Size  I — I  5  Gal.  Size  I — |  8  Gal.  Size 

«4.0O     I  I     $4.25     I  I  S4.75 

Tbeaa  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Abingdon.  Money  cannot 
buy  greater  chum  value.  Why  pay  more? 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  314,  AUnsdon,  III* 


lEKKIh^S'  BRASS  BAND 

*^-AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 


W«  save  you  money  and  give  easy  { 
I  payments.  Biggest  lir.e of  Band  ^ 
^and  Orchestra  Instruments; 
.-oOornets.  Trombones,  Clari- 
onets. Drums,  Saxophones,  Vio- 
lins, Guitars  and  all  wind  and 
stringed  instruments.  Send  for 
free  catalog  of  instrument  you  want.  Wo  give 
aQfty  lesson  FREE  certificate  with  each  instm-i 
ment.  Tell  us  the  instrument  you  wish  to  play. I 
JEHUIiS  UUSIC  COe  85  Jenkina  Bldf.  Kansas  City,  Uo.^ 


A  Portable  Mechanical 
Milker 

The  milking  machine  for  the  small 
dairy  farmer  who  milks  15  cows  or 
less  is  here.  It  is  portable  and  re- 
quires no  expensive  equipment  for  in- 
stallation. The  entire  apparatus,  suc- 
tion pump,  milkers  and  all,  is  mounted 
on  a  truck  and  may  be  conveniently 
wheeled  about  over  the  barn,  placed  be- 
tween any  two  cows  and  set  to  the 
job  of  milking.  It  is  the  nearest  thing 
to  a  wiUing  boy  with  a  milk-pail  and 
a  stout  milking  stool — one  of  the  boys 
who  likes  to  pull  teats — that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  It  ranks 
among  the  foremost  of  the  latest  in- 
ventions to  banish  from  drudgery. 
They  even  say  that  the  portable  milker 
will  become  as  common  and  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  cream  separator  on 
the  average  farm.  Being  portable,  this 
mechanical  milker  would  just  as  lief 
go  out  to  the  pasture  or  barn  lot  and 
do  the  milking  as  not,  asking  only  that 
some  one  pull  it  out  to  the  cows  and 
give  it  a  little  attention. 

With  the  new  milker  size  and  shape 
of  the  barn  does  not  matter.  At  milk- 
ing time  it  is  simply  a  case  of  wheel- 
ing the  machine  down  back  of  the 
cows,  starting  the  engine,  and  proceed- 
ing with  the  milking. 

Two  near  neighbors  can  even  go 
halves  on  the  machine,  if  one  or  the 
other  will  consent  to  milking  a  half 
hour  earlier. 

The  big  dairyman  with  many  cows 
has  been  admirably  cared  for  by  the 
milking  machine  men.  Now  that  a 
mechanical  milker  is  ready  for  the  man 
with  a  few  cows,  it  begins  to  look  as 
though  the  drudgery  of  milking  might 
soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
♦>  Slug  the  Bug  »J» 

HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED  A  DAIRY 
COW 

Dairy  cows  in  milk  should  have  all 
the  hay  and  silage  they  desire.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  cow  that  gives  milk  con- 
taining more  than  4  per  cent  of  butter- 
tat  should  be  given  1  pound  of  grain 
for  every  3  to  3.5  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced. A  cow  giving  milk  containing 
less  than  4  per  cent  butterfat  should 
be  given  a  pound  of  grain  for  every 
3.5  to  4  pounds  of  milk  produced. 

♦J«  Slug  the  Bug  .J. 

SPRING  RYE  FOR  COWS 

Rye  is  especially  well  adapted  to 
soiling  purposes  for  the  dairy;  for  be- 
sides being  very  palatable  when  cut 
at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity,  it  is 
as  well  balanced  in  its  food  constituents 
as  a  green  feed  and  is  the  first  crop 
available  for  green  feeding  in  the 
spring.  Used  in  this  way  not  only 
maintains  the  milk  flow,  but  will  most 
always  increased  it. 

In  order  that  the  best  results  may 
be  obtained  from  rye  as  a  green  forage, 
cutting  should  begin  a  few  days  be- 
fore it  starts  to  head  and  continue  until 
it  is  in  full  head  or  bloom.  During  this 
stage  of  growth  it  is  the  most  palatable 
to  dairy  cows  and  the  wield  is  sufficient 
to  justify  its  use,  while  if  its  use  is 
attempted  much  after  this  period  it  is 
not  sufficiently  palatable  to  be  eaten 
readily.  The  total  yield  of  protein  on 
the  acre  of  rye  of  average  yield  (7  tons) 
is  equal  to  that  contained  in  1  ton  of 
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bran;  the  carbo  hydrates  are  equal  to 
nearly  2  tons  of  bran. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  new  green 
feeds  cows  should  not  at  the  beginning 
be  fed  all  they  usually  require.  Thirty 
pounds  a  day  will  be  enough  to  start 
on.  This  should  be  increased  until  about 
the  third  day  a  1,000  pound  cow  is  get- 
ting 60  pounds  equal  to  10  pounds  of 
dry  matter,  or  nearly  half  the  amount 
required  by  a  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk. 
— Nicholas  Schmitz,  Maryland. 

Slug  the  Bug 

SEPARATOR  OR  CROCKS? 

The  farmer  who  uses  a  cream  sep- 
arator obtains  as  much  milk  from  four 
cows  as  is  obtained  from  five  cows 
where  cream  is  raised  in  a  pan.  The 
separator  method  gets  25  per  cent  more 
cream  from  the  milk  and  this  will  pay 
for  a  separator  in  a  year  in  a  dairy 
herd  of  ten  or  more  cows.  As  the 
cream  is  separated  while  fresh  and 
sweet,  ripening  can  be  controlled  and 
butter  of  much  better  grade  can  be  se- 
cured than  if  the  cream  is  raised  by 
gravity.  The  use  of  a  separator  light- 
ens the  work  for  the  housewife.  The 
machine  is  kept  in  a  small  room  adjoin- 
ing the  barn  and  only  the  separator 
parts  are  brought  from  the  house. 
These  instead  of  numerous  pans  and 
crocks  are  returned  to  the  kitchen  for 
washing  after  the  fresh  skim  milk  has 
been  fed  to  the  calves  and  pigs.  A 
well-made  separator  will  last  for  years, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  put  into 
service  twice  a  day.  The  separator 
should  run  for  from  four  to  six  years 
without  repairs,  if  reasonable  care  is 
used. 

»l*  Slug  the  Bug  .*• 

Takinit  Care  of  fhe  Youn^ 
Things 

(Concluded  from  page  j) 
prepared  blood  flour  and  >4  of  a.  pound  of 
salt.  About  4  ounces  of  this  calf  meal  mixture 
are  stirred  with  a  little  cold  water  to  get  out 
the  lumps  and  make  a  paste.  Then  a  quart 
of  boiling  water  is  added.  This  stands  until 
it  gets  milk-warm  and  Is  then  added  to  the 
skim-milk.  In  3  months  the  sklm-milk  i< 
reduced  to  a  half  gallon  or  so,  but  bv 
time  the  calf  knows  how  to  eat  the  calf  m 
dry.  At  first  a  little  is  rubbed  on  its  n. 
and  placed  between  Its  chops,  but  It  soon 
learns  to  like  It.  Nice  alfalfa  hay  Is  always 
in  the  rack.  At  4  months  there  is  no  more 
sklm-milk  for  calf — the  pigs  need  It  worse — 
at  5  or  6  months,  depending  on  how  the  calf 
is  coming  on,  the  calf  meal  Is  stopped  and  the 
young  calf  eats  a  grain  mixture  of  y.  corn 
meal,  %  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran.  It 
gets  all  the  silage  it  wants  now,  too.  No  two 
calves  can  be  treated  just  alike.  Everything 
depends  on  a  close  watch  of  their  condition 
every  day. 

My  colts  I  like  to  have  foaled  on  green  pas- 
ture. Maternity  stalls,  no  matter  how  clean, 
are  dangerous.  At  once  the  foal's  navel  is 
disinfected,  and  we  have  no  trouble  with  that 
awful  and  discouraging  bane  of  horsemen 
called  joint-Ill.  Then  the  colt  Is  fed  through 
the  mare's  mouth.  The  better  mamma  is  fed, 
the  more  milk  there  is  for  the  foal.  But  the 
credit  for  getting  the  growthiness  and  bone 
on  them  belongs  to  the  creep,  which  Is  merely 
3  poles  placed  on  posts  4  feet  6  Inches  high,  so 
inclosing  a  little  lot  about  20  by  20  feet.  In 
this  is  a  flat  trough,  kept  well  supplied  with 
oats.  All  the  mares  can  do  Is  to  look  over  the 
poles  and  watch  their  colts  stuff  themselves. 

The  lambs  have  another  kind  of  creep,  made 
of  a  few  old  binder  rollers  sawed  in  two  and 
fixed  upright  in  the  fence  so  that  the  lambs 
can  squeeze  through  without  hurting  them- 
selves even  after  they  have  helped  themselves 
to  all  the  ground  oats  and  shelled  corn  they 
can  hold.  There  are  a  lot  of  tricks  in  lamb 
rai.sing,  but  they  will  have  to  wait  until  an- 
other time,  I  guess. 

When  I  listen  to  a  lot  of  farmers  reciting 
the  obituaries  of  their  pigs  It  seems  that  those 
which  the  sows  didn't  lie  on  or  eat  up  died 
of  the  thumps.  Now,  when  a  sow  is  properly 
ted  and  eats  her  pigs,  she  is  a  cannibal  and 
ought  to  go  to  the  butcher.  A  little  shelf 
placed  about  a  foot  above  the  floor  of  the 
pen  will  give  the  pigs  protection  from  the 
sow's  weight  and  prevent  deaths  from  smoth- 
ering. Thumps  are  not  caused  by  feed  but  by 
lack  of  exercise.  Why  not  feed  the  sow  out- 
side .a  ways  and  make  her  trot  out  with  her 
family  and  get  her  meals?  This  exercise  is 
good  for  all  of  them.  Any  door  or  hole  that 
the  pigs  can  get  through  and  the  mother  can- 
not is  a  pigs'  creep.  Give  them  a  little,  not 
too  much,  cracked  corn  when  they  come 
through  for  it.  They  learn  to  eat  right  off. 
Pigs  need  dry  and  clean,  but  not  close,  sleep- 
ink  quarters,  like  all  animals. 

But  if  you  have  all  the  young  animals  in 
the  world  and  raise  them  with  no  per  cent  of 
loss,  it  isn't  any  particular  fun  if  you  haven't 
a  Lovely  Lady  to  admire  them  with  you  and 
compliment  you  on  how  well  they  are  doing. 
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Breeding  Army  Horses 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 
must  be  a  middle-sized,  compact,  unpampered 
sire  that  has  been  reared  to  maturity  without 
interrupting  his  normal  development  on  a  race- 
track. We  can  certainly  all  express  the  hope 
and  wish  that  we  be  saved  from  the  "weeds" 
of  this  breed,  of  which  there  are  as  many  in 
this  as  in  any   other   pure  breed. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  demand  "higher  action" 
in  riding  horses.  The  "high  action"  of  the 
Hackney,  coachers  and  even  of  the  trotter  and 
saddler  has  its  origin  in  the  open  shoulder 
angle,  which  measures  in  these  horses  98  de- 
grees in  the  standing  position,  but  does  not  open 
up  in  the  trot  in  order  to  give  a  stable  rest 
for  the  collar.  Under  the  weight  of  the  rider 
horses  with  high  action  pound  their  hoofs  on 
a  hard  ground,  soon  become  fatigued  from  lost 
motion  and  are  unsafe  in  short  turns. 

The  saddler  has  many  accomplishments  in  the 
way  of  going  and  acting.  No  doubt  he  has 
courage  and  obedience  enough  to  go  to  war. 
But  he  has  become  a  park  horse,  a  show  ring 
horse,  with  a  delicate  back  and  with  legs  too 
tender  for  rough  usage.  He  is  a  lovable  crea- 
ture, but  if  he  is  to  be  selected  to  beget  cav- 
alry horses  of  the  present-day  requirements  he 
will  hftve  to  undergo  a  most  searching  examina- 
tion for  sturdy  conformation,  for  weight-carry- 
ing capacity  and  for  rough  cross-country  riding. 
If  such  saddle-bred  stallions  are  found  they 
ought  to  be  used  to  help  perpetuate  an  ad- 
mirable home  breed.  The  crosses  of  the  sad- 
dler show  peculiar  results.  He  mates  well  with 
the  Texas  pony  and  begets  a  hardy,  medium 
sized  horse,  active  and  enduring,  which  the 
thoroughbred  does  not.  The  saddler  mates  well 
with  some  trotter  bred  families,  such  as  the 
Morgans  and  descendants  of  the  Bashaws,  while 
the  thoroughbred  does  not  so  well.  The  sad- 
dler does  not  mate  well  with  the  northwestern 
range  horse,  which  generally  has  a  strain  of 
draft  blood,  while  the  thoroughbred  produces 
a  serviceable  offspring  for  riding  purposes.  There 
must  be  some  ancestry  in  our  saddler  that  has 
not  been  recorded  or  that  is  not  known. 

The  standardbred  trotter  can  hardly  advance 
a  claim  as  a  suitable  sire  for  cavalry  horses. 
Supporters  of  this  breed  have  pointed  out  that 
the  French  and  German  coachers,  distant  rela- 
tives of  his,  have  been  used  in  these  countries 
for  army  service.  It  is  true  that  the  Anglo- 
Norman  of  France^  the  Hanover  horse  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Nonius  horse  of  Austria  are  used 
as  artillery  harness  horses  and  as  artillery 
riding  horses  on  account  of  their  substance 
and  roomy  trotting  gait,  and  in  this  army  work 
they  are  in  their  place.  Our  own  standardbred 
horse  has  the  "trotting  instinct"  so  firmly  im- 
planted in  his  system,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
can  be  bred  out  of  him  in  a  measurable  time. 

In  choosing  the  dams  of  our  remounts  we 
cannot  insist  that  they  be  of  pure  breed 
or  any  particular  breed,  because  at  the  present 
time  the  average  ordinary  mare  of  the  farm 
and  ranch  is  a  grade  on  one  or  more  breeds  or 
half-breeds.  They  may  have  sprung  from  draft- 
ers or  ponies,  from  trotters  or  runners,  from 
coachers  or  saddlers.  Range  mares  with  a  strain 
of  thoroughbred  or  saddle  horse  are  most  pref- 
erable; grade  coachers,  also  found  on  our  range, 
next;  while  grade  drafters  are  to  be  avoided 
as  our  brood  mares.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
necessarjr  to  insist  on  strict  requirements  of 
examination  for  soundness,  conformation,  consti-^ 
tution  and  disposition,  at  least  similar  to  those 
demanded  of  the  stallion.  The  dam,  like  the 
sire,  is  a  source  of  hereditary  transmission  of 
good  qualities  and  poor  qualities,  and  she  must 
besides  nourish  and  develop  the  foetus.  She 
must,  therefore,  be  a  feminine  animal  in  ap- 
pearance, with  light  head  and  gentle  face,  deep 
and  roomy  in  her  body,  deep  from  the  loins 
to  her  flank  and  with  a  broad  jielvis  to  insure 
easy  delivery.  She  must  be  without  superflu- 
ous fat,  a  good  milker  and  a  watchful  mother 
to  her  foal.  She  may  perform  farm  work  and 
be  the  better  off  for  it  in  health,  and  she  will 
surely  be  a  better  breeder.  The  size  of  the 
brood  mares  should  be  about  the  same  as  that 
of  our  average  cavalry  horses,  not  over_  15.2 
hands  in  height;  otherwise  the  progeny  will  be 
apt  to  be  too  large.  The  most  favorable  weight 
of  brood  mares  is  1,000  or  1,200  pounds;  if  they 
weigh  over  1,200  pounds  it  indicates  too  much 
infusion  of  draft  blood  for  pur  purpose. 

The  movements  of  the  brood  mares  should  be 
elastic  and  free,  the  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail 
fairly  fine,  the  skin  pliant  and  the  hoofs  of 
normal  form  and  horn.  Whatever  _  the  type, 
our  brood  mares  should  possess  quality,  as  the 
farmer  himself  terms  that  general  appearance 
having  the  signs  of  fair  breeding,  good  consti- 
tution, nerve  force,  motive  power  and  capacity 
for  work.  If  the  mare  shows  no  type  what- 
ever discernible  by  the  trained  eye  she  should 
be  refused  as  a  mongrel,  not  worth  the  service 
of  a  good  stallion.  Quite  often,  however,  the 
farmer  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  mare  and 
considers  her  fit  to  be  mated  to  any  kind  of  a 
stallion  of  whatever  breed  or  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, so  that  an  expert  control  is  necessary  to 
produce  fairly  uniform  results  of  the  breeding 
operations.  This  control  should  not  be  left  to 
an  amateur.  Tha  experienced  country  veteri- 
narian is  the  best  expert  to  perform  the  work 
of  examination  and  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  brood  mares,  because  he  is  the  most  impar- 
tial judge  and  knows  the  ways  of  the  farmer, 
who,  in  turn,  relies  upon  his  expert  advice  and 
integrity. 

Let  u»  hope,  then,  for  the  good  results  which 
must  follow  the  new  scheme  of  the  government 
of  remounting  our  cavalry  by  the  offspring  of 
properly  selected  stallions  and  mares.  This  will 
not  only  benefit  the  army,  but  also  the  farmer, 
by  helpin?  him  to  avoid  the  further  production 
of  worthless,  nondescript  horses,  which  have 
never  paid  and  never  will  pay  in  the  markets. 


More  Dairy  Dollars 

We  have  found  a  way  to  bring  you  more  dollars  without  increased  ex- 
pense. We  call  this  new  profit  "velvet,"  because  it  comes  so  easily. 
Our  new  book,  "Velvet  for  Dairymen"  tells  all  about  it. 

Your  separator  is  losing  cream,  no  matter  what  the  make.  A  famous 
experiment  station  says,  "The  use  of  the  gravity  can,  a  low  speed  of  the  sep' 
orator,  and  an  excessive  rate  of  infloxo  cause  heavy  loss  in  butter  fat. ' '  They 
have  proven  from  thousands  of  carefully  made  observations  that  95%  of 
all  farm  separators  are  turned  below  regulation  speed.  When  the  speed 
slackens,  a  lot  of  the  cream  escapes  with  the  skim  milk— and  with  the 
cream  goes  the  profit. 

The  annual  loss  from  imperfect  separation  is  $47  on  the  average 
farm  and  upon  many  farms  it  is  $100  and  more.  That's  the  tax  you  pay 
because  no  human  being  can  turn  a  separator  at  just  the  right  speed  aU 
the  time.   But  with 

THE  NEW 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  you  get  all  the  cream  at  any  speed. 

This  wonderfully  simple  invention  enables 
the  bowl  to  drink  in  just  the  right  quantity  of  milk  to 
insure  the  closest  possible  skimming.  You  may 
turn  slow  and  make  the  work  easy  or  you  may 
turn  fast  and  get  through  quicker.  You  simply 
wont  lose  cream  with  the  "Suction-feed." 

Y'lu  get  smooth  cream  of  an  even  grade 
whatever  the  speed  of  the  separator.  Uniform 
cream  makes  quality  butter  that  brings  top 
prices. 

The  supply  can  is  only  knee-high.  There's 
no  hard  lifting  to  empty  heavy  milk  cans. 

The  new  machine  has  all  the  features  that 
have  made  the  Sharpies  Tubular  famous  and  many 
othernew  vital  and  exclusive  features. 

Send  now  for  our  new  book,  "Velvet  for  Dairy- 
men", and  learn  how  to  secure  this  new  dairy  profit. 
Write  today  to  Dept.  86 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co* 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester    -   -  Pennsylvania 

Chicago       San  Francisco       Toronto  Portland 


Not  A  Cent  For  3  Months 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1,000 
lbs. 


No 

Money 
Down 


Your 
Credit 
Is  Good 


And  A  Year  To  Pay 

Without  Interest  Sf  ISS 

tor.  Think  how  GOOD  a  Separator  it  MUS?  be  to  justify  this  offer!  Don't 
send  a  penny.  Simply  your  request  to  try  the  wonderful  "MAJESTIC"  brings 
It  to  you  for  a  30  day  free  trial.  Use  it  like  your  own  for  a  whole  monttl's  test- 
then  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied 
1^  that  it  is  a  wonderful  bargain,  return 
V  it  to  U9  at  our  expense  and  you  will 
not  be  out  a  cent  on  the  free  trial  of  the 

MAJESTIC 
Cream  Separator 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it— after  you  KNOW  just  what  the 
MAJESTIC"  will  do— make  your  first  payment  in  3 
months  and  balance  in  3,  6  and  9  months  thereafter, 
giving  you  a  whole  year  to  pay,  without  interest.  You 
plainly  see  that  the   MAJESTIC"  must  be  equal  to  the 
nest  Separator  ever  made  to  stand  up  under  this  remarkable 
Belling  plan— an  offer  that  only  HARTMAN'S  with  their  60 - 
year's  business  record  and  $10,000  000.00  capital  and  re- 


sources  ever  made.  The  "TVIAJEStiC"  is  fully  de-  HARTMAN 
scribed  in  the  HARTMAN  Free  Cream  Separator  COMPANY. 
Book.  Send  for  itl  Get  the  facts  and  take  ad-  ^  jiMO  j,Xtl.c  iil  W' 
vantage  of  this  wonderful  offer  before  you  *U38.40  LaSallO  St.i 

buy  a  Separator.  Remember  that  Hart-  ChlcaKO,  III. 

mim's  "MAJESTIC"  is  the  only    ^       Send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Cream 
Cream  Separator  shipped  Separator  Catalog  No.  S-236  explaining 

right  out  without  the  liberal    no-money-in-advance,  year-to-pay* 

payment  of  a  single  without-interest  credit  terms.    This  does  not 

cen*- in  advance,  of 
Ask  for  Catalog  I 
No.  6-2S6  - 

HARTMAN  COMPANY,  I  ^""^ 

4038-40  LaSalle  Street  Cbicago.  illioois  |  Address. 


obligate  me  ia  acy  way. 


$4  00  PANTS  SiSfuSi 


B  Not  $1.00,  not  even  60c,  not  one  cent 
iHl  cost  to  you  underour  easy  conditions.. 
No  extra  charges  for  extra  big,  extreme  peg-' 
tops,  fancy  belt  loops,  pearl  buttons,  no  extra 
charge  for  anything,  all  free.  Before  you  take 
another  order,  before  you  buy  a  suit  or  pants, 
get  our  samples  and  new  offer.  Write  and  say 
Send  Me  Your  Offer"  the  big,  new  different 
tailoring  deal.  CoBts  nothing  and  no  extra  cbarKea. 

KNICKERBOCKER  TAILORING  CO. 
Ospta  462  Chicago,  III. 


\Flashlighi  Vr^J^.VSFREE 

3  For  Belling  20  pkf  a.  Poet  Cards  or  20  An  &.  ReliEioue 

 3"  Pieturefl  ftt  lOo  each,  youf  oholoo.     Order  today. 

^HERMAN  &  CO.,  2310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Dept.  852  CHICAGO. 


^  ITTO0H3DEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  in- 
FVentions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
J  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 

J  sent  free.  Send  rougrh  sketch  for  free 
I  report  as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
'  constantly  writing  us  for  patents  we  have 

obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 

expense. 

,   CHANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  AH'ys 

Est  20  Years.   90 1  F.  St, Washington,  P.C. 


PATENTS 


Watson  Coleman, 

Patent  Lawyer, Washington, 
D.C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Rates  reasonable.  Highest  references.  Best  Berylce» 
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Easier  for  the  SKearer  and 
oetter  for  the  Sheep 


April,  1916 


Wool  Means  Money! 

Why  not  get  all  there  is  from  your  sheep  ?  You  can  easily 
net  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  on  every  sheep  you 
shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9  Shearing  Machine. 

Don't  labor  with  hand  shears,  in  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.  Don't  have  aching,  swollen  wrists.  Don't  scar  and 
disifigure  your  sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the 
wool  with  second  cuts.  Take  off  the  fleece  smoothly 
and  quickly  in  one  unbroken  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  si^klko 
Shearing  Machine 

It  erets  a  lenetb  and  qtiality  of  wool  that  wUl  brin^  the  highest 
price.  The  Stewart  runs  so  easily  a  child  can  turn  the  handle 
while  yoa  shear.  Extra  profits  soon  pay  for  it.  It's  the  most 
effect  hand  operated  sbearinff  machine  ever  devised. 
;a3  ball  bearinga  in  every  part  where  friction  or  wear 
occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  latest  improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Price  complete,  including  4  combs  and  4  cotters 
oftbe  celebrated  Stewart  pattern,  only  $11.50. 

Writ«  for  FREG  catalogue  ahowins  most  complete  tine 
_  of  Sheep  Sbearinff  and  Horse  CUcpiair  M^bines. 

CHICAGO  FLEX181E  SHAFT  GO.E  608  N.USalliSt.,CHICA6O.  ILL. 


Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 

of  experience  at  once  on  the  farms  of 

Western  Canada 

To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have  en- 
listed for  the  war.  Good  wages  and  full 
season's  work  assured. 

There  is  no  danger  or  possibility  of 
Conscription  in  Canada. 

References  required  from  all  applicants.    For  special 
railway  rates  and  other  information  apply  to 

6E0R6E  A.  NAll, 
123  Sicond  St.  •  MIlwiDkM.  Wh. 

G.  W.  AIRD, 
215  Trictlon  Termloil  Bldt ,  llillinpolls  lni|> 


C.  I.  BROUGHTON, 
112  W.  Adans  SL.  -  Chlcafo.  Ill 


Aulhorli«d  Canadian  GavarnmanI  Agania 


ONE 

'MAN  wnnA' 

Kirstih 


OuicKest-Cheapcst-Best 
^ay  To  pear  Stump  Land 


f  vBjiyin  IM    The  Kirstin  way  of  land  clearing  is  the  easy,  sensible,  practi- 
^L^.yt^  jr^ /f    cal,  economical  way.    Small  investment  to  start  with — no  extra 
^PULLER^r    cost  for  help,  because  one  man  alone  operates  the  Kirstin  with 
ease,  pulling  out  the  biggest,  toughest  kind  of  stumps  in  less  tin  e 
than  by  anyother  method.  With  brush,  hedges,  small  stumps, saplings, 
etc.,  you  "yank  'em  out  "  in  bunches.  Clear  an  acre  from  one  anchor. 

The  *'KIRSTIN"  Improved  Double  Leverage  Model 

has  enormous  strenetb  and  power.  Until  you  see  a  Kirstin  at  work  you  cannot  realize  what 
wonderful  power  is  developed  by  onr  system  ot  compound  leverage.  The  work  positively  is 
easier,  to  say  nothing]pt  being  quicker  andcheapertbanwithtbecumbersomeband  power  pullers 
or  tbe  big  horse-power  pullers  that  require  a  team  and  two  or  three  men  to  operate. 

Our  Quick-Detachable  Connections,  Auto  Release,  Non-Twistine  Cable  and 
other  special  patented  features  rut  the  Kirstin  in  a  class  by  itself.  Endorsed  by 
Government  and  State  officials.  Used  by  tbe  thousands  ail  over  tbe  world.  Holds 
record  for  lowest  land  clearincr  costs. 

Write  Today  For  Bis  New  Catalotf 

which  explains  all  about  the  Kirstin,  tells  best  way  to  clear  land,  descrit>es  KlrstlD 
^  Sen-ice.  Liberal  Try-out  OHer.  Il.isy  Payments,  etc.  Get  this  book  before 
57  '^'Opk   you  buy  a  stump  puller.  Write  today — now.  Agents  Wanted 


USM 
tninlieia 

lliUs, 
^  Swamps. 
Rough 
Ground 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY  --xv* 
>  6429  Ludington  St,,  Eccanaba,  Mich. 


Save  $15  on  This  Machine 

No  more  backaches,  no  more  colds,  tie  more  red, 
swollen  hands.  Here's  a  machine  that  will  save  you 
")  to  %  usual  price,  and  will  wash  the  daintiest  lin- 
gerie, baby's  clothes,  wrist  bands,  the  heaviest  bed 
clothes  —  better  than  you  could  —  and  tear  not  a  tturead. 

Triumph  Power  Washer 
With  Swinging  Wringer 

The  en^'ne  fumishea  the  power — or  use  eleetricity.  AH 
yoa  do  13  to  put  in  the  hot  ends— then  the  clothes— clamp 
flown  the  cover —  your  washinfy  13  beint?  done.  Wrinper 
swings  four  positions— no  changinpr  of  tubs.  Send  for  this 
power  washer^let  it  do  your  washings  on  trial  for  80  days. 
If  you  don't  like  it  send  it  back.  Write  for  special  eircn- 
Isr  todaj. 


Dept.  N360 


New  York,  ChicaKo,  Kansas  City,  Fort  Worth,  Portland,  Ore. 
Write  House  Most  Convenient 


Shearing  Sheep  By- 
Machinery 

By  Donald  C.  Miller. 

WHEN  one  considers  the  tremen- 
dous advance  of  the  last  50 
years  in  the  use  of  machinery  to 
lighten  and  lessen  the  work  about  the 
farm,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the 
old  hand-shear  continues  in  use,  even 
with  the  small  flock  owner.  It  is  but 
little  changed  from  the  shear  used  more 
than  2,000  years  ago  in  Western  Asia. 
The  most  advanced  countries  in  mod- 
ern methods  of  shearing  are  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  Argentine.  In 
those  countries  almost  all  the  shearing 
is  done  by  machines  imported  from  this 
country  or  Europe. 

American-made  machines  easily  lead 
in  perfection  of  mechanism  and  sim- 
plicity. It  may  be  that  they  are  not 
more  extensively  used  at  home  because 
the  early  shearing  machines  used  here 
were  not  the  success  expected.  But  that 
is  all  past  history,,  and  for  the  last  10 
years  our  shearing  machines  have  been 
so  perfected  that  purchasers  everywhere 
are  pleased. 

The  beginner  with  a  power-shearing 
machine  should  not  expect  to  be  ex- 
pert the  first  day,  but  if  the  simple  in- 
structions sent  out  by  the  makers  are 
followed,  success  will  be  certain.  Good 
hand-operated  machines  are  made  to 
sell  as  low  as  $10  and  that  figure  in- 
cludes a  few  extra  sets  of  cutting  plates. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  number  of  sheep 
shorn  that  dulls  the  cutting  plates  most, 
but  after  the  machine  has  been  oper- 
ated for  a  period  the  knives  need  re- 
sharpening.  In  that  time  a  rapid 
shearer  would  shear  the  wool  from  per- 
haps twice  as  many  sheep  as  a  very 
slow  operator  and  yet  at  the  end  of 
the  period  the  knives  on  both  shearers' 
machines  would  need  resharpening. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  much  sand 
or  dirt  in  the  wool  the  knives  dull  more 
quickly  than  in  comparatively  clean 
wool.  The  sharpening  can  be  done 
very  expertly  by  anyone  on  the  small 
grinders  supplied  by  the  makers  of  the 
machines. 

The  work  of  expert'  hand  shearers 
with  years  and  years  of  practice  is 
sometimes  compared  with  the  work  of 
novices  on  the  machine  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter,  and  yet  one  can 
become  an  expert  with  the  machine  in 
the  time  he  would  learn  the  rudiments 
of  hand-shearing. 

The  machine  takes  the  fleece  off  moi-e 
evenly  and  with  more  uniform  length 
of  the  wool  fiber.  The  result  is  more 
wool  from  each  animal.  It  is  stated  on 
the  authority  of  those  who  know  that 
the  extra  wool  procured  by  the  ma- 
chine from  the  belly,  neck  and  legs  of 
100  ordinary  sheep  will  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  _  At  present 
high  prices  and  with  every  indication  of 
further  advance  in  the  price  of  wool, 
it  is  important  that  every  ounce  which 
can  be  secured  readily  ought  to  come 
off. 

In  shearing  with  the  machine  it  is 
important  that  the   skin  beneath  the 
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shear  be  kept  stretched  tight.  This  is 
easily  done  with  little  practice.  We 
give  here  brief  instructions  for  using 
the  modern  shearing  machine: 

Hold  the  sheep  comfortably;  keep  the 
skin  stretched  tight  over  the  part  you 
are  shearing;  turn  the  sheep  from  left 
to  right;  keep  the  fore  part  of  the  comb 
in  the  shear  resting  on  the  skin. 

Set  the  sheep  up  about  3  feet  to  the 
left  and  in  front  of  the  machine,  hold- 
ing it  by  pressure  between  your  knees. 

Shear  the  wool  from  the  brisket  by 
down  strokes,  then  across  the  belly 
well  around  to  the  left,  and  slanting 
slightly  downward,  the  sheep  leaning 
on  your  left  knee  so  the  skin  is  tight 
over  the  belly. 

After  4  or  5  strokes  across  the  belly, 
run  the  shear  down  to  the  right  flank, 
and  2  strokes  out  to  the  toe  on  the 
front  of  the  right  hind  leg;  then  finish 
the  belly. 

Keep  points  of  comb  down  on  the 
sheep's  skin  with  the  hand  holding  the 
shear  easily,  thumb  well  up  along  the 
side,  learn  to  cut  the  full  width  of  the 
comb.  Slow,  even,  long  strokes  make 
the  best  and  fastest  work. 

Turn  the  sheep  one-fourth  to  the 
right,  place  your  right  knee  on  the 
brisket,  with  your  left  leg  holding 
against  the  sheep's  back,  then  shear  in 
on  the  inside  of  the  hind  leg,  across  the 
crotch  and  out  on  the  inside  of  the  left 
leg  until  the  tail  is  reached  and  shorn, 
then  shear  in  on  the  outside  of  the  left 
hind  leg  to  the  flank. 

Place  your  right  foot  on  the  floor 
between  the  sheep's  hind  feet,  leaning  it 
back  tight  against  your  left  knee  and 
holding  it  with  your  right  knee  be- 
tween its  right  front  leg  and  brisket. 
Hold  the  head  against  your  lower 
thigh  by  grasping  the  bone  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

Shear  from  the  point  of  the  brisket 
to  the  right  ear,  being  careful  not  to 
get  the  edge  of  the  ear  or  metal  ear 
markers  between  the  teeth  of  the  comb. 
Always  hit  the  ear  from  behind,  not 
from  under. 

Continue  to  shear  from  brisket  to 
head,  turning  the  head  toward  you  and 
holding  it  against  your  left  hip. 

After  the  stroke  shown  in  the  picture, 
grasp  the  left  ear  with  your  left  hand 
and  trim  the  wool  from  the  entire  head. 

Never  take  hold  of  a  sheep's  foot  at 
any  time,  except  while  shearing  the 
first  strokes  on  the  belly. 

After  the  head,  shear  to  the  left  until 
the  left  shoulder  is  shorn,  then  hold 
the  left  leg  by  pressing  your  hand  into 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  shear  the 
leg,  each  stroke  running  back  near  the 
back  bone. 

Continue  on  down  the  side,  holding 
the  skin  tight  at  the  point  of  shear- 
ing with  the  left  hand,  and  backing 
gradually  away  from  the  sheep,  until 
the  left  hip  is  finished. 

Put  your  right  foot  outside  rff  the  sheep's 
left  hind  leg  and  turn  the  sheep  one-quarter 
to  the  right,  resting  the  weight  of  the  sheep 
on  the  inside  of  your  left  leg  and  shear  four 
strokes  from  tail  to  neck,  holding  the  sheejj's 
head  with  your  left  hand  on  the  right  jaw._ 

Turn  the  sheep  one-quarter  more  to  the  right, 
resting  it  partly  between  your  knees,  and  finish 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  with  down  quarter- 
ing strokes,  then  straight  from  the  back  out 
the  right  front  leg,  holding  the  sheep's  head 
against  your  hips. 

Shear  the  right  side  by  even  strokes,  slowly 
backing  away  from  the  sheep,  so  that  the  shear- 
ing point  is  in  easy  reach.  Note  that  in  all 
your  positions  your  back  should  be  to  the  ma- 
chine, _  so  that  the  short  arm  of  the  shearing 
shaft  is  nearly  always  touching  your  right  leg. 
_  At  the  finish  the  sheep  is  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion to  complete  tagging,  with  its  head  up  against 
your  left  knee._  On  releasing  it  it  will  get  up 
and  go  away  without  disturbing  the  fleece. 

This  method  of  shearing  has  been  evolved 
from  the  experience  of  thousands  of  profes- 
sional shearers  and,  although  modified  in  some 
points  to  suit  particular  _  makes  of  machines,  is 
the  best  manner  of  manipulating  the  shear  and 
sheep. 

It  is  by  far  the  easiest  on  both_  shearer  and 
sheep  and  when  learned  is  one  in  which  no 
time  or  effort  is  lost  by  the  sheep  struggling. 
It  also  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  an  un- 
broken fleece. 


Just  write  me  a  postcard  with  your  name 

and  address  and  I'll  send  you  my  big  new  1916 
Buggy  Book  —  the  greatest   vehicle  catalog  ever 
printed.  Tells  how  well  every  part  of  my  famous 
SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES  are  made  —  shows 
more  styles  and  bigger  bargains  than  you  will  find 
in  20  stores.  No  matter  when  you  expect  to  buy 
send  for  my  book  now,  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  big  book  right  away.   It  will  make  you  a 
better  judge  of  buggies  and  buggy  values.  It  will 
convince  you  that  Phelps  will  not  only  sell  you  a 
better  buggy— a  genuine  Split  Hickory  —  but  that 
I  can  and  will  save  you  $20  to  $40  by  my  direct 
from  factory,  special  price  -  splitting  offers  for 
1916.  Write  for  this  big,  free  book  today. 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Vehicles  are  famous  the  world  over  for 
beauty  of  style,  excellence  of  workmanship, 
light  running,  easy  riding  and  long  service.  Nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  them  are  now  rolling  over  the  roads.  Everybody  knows  that  the  name 
"SPLIT  HICKORY"  on  a  buggy  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  quality.  For  16  years  I  have 
been  putting  into  these  vehicles  the  finest  materials  and  the  most  expert  workmanship  I 
could  find.  I  have  made  "Split  Hickory"  a  name  which  my  customers  are  proud  to 
show.  My  new  1916  selling  plan  cuts  prices  more  than  ever.  Saves  you  $20  to  $40  on 
your  new  rig.  My  free  Catalog  tells  how  it  is  possible  to  sell  you  a  genuine  Split  Hickory 
this  year  as  low  as  only  $39.25.  And  remember  that  on  every  Split  Hickory  I  give— 

30  Days  Free  Road  Test  and  2 -Year  Guarantee 

You  take  no  chances.  I  let  you  pick  out  the  rig  you  want  and  drive  it  30 
days  over  your  own  roads — under  your  own  conditions  —  before  you 
decide.  I  prove  the  quality.  I  prove  the  value.  You  test  the  rig  for  comfort,  light 
running,  style  and  workmanship  from  top  to  tires  at  my  risk.  Be  sure  to  write  for  my 
big  free  1916  Buggy  Book  before  you  buy.  A  postal  will  bring  it  free,  postpaid. 
Send  today.  See  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  save.  Address 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  iVIfg.  Company  S 

station  127  ,  Columbus,  Ohio  S| 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  new  Farm  Wagon  or  a  new  set  of  harness, 
be  sure  to  ask  for  my  Special  Catalogs  of  Split  Hickory  Farm  Wagons  and  Ohio 
Brand  Oak  Tanned  Harness.  They  will  save  you  money.  —H.  C.  PHELPS,  President.  ^ 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLMDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap- 
plication. $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  jSl  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  348  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


■HSave  Silo  Money  H— 

GET  the  truth  about  silos  and  silage. 
Get  our  proposition  and  learn  how 
you  can  own  an 

wm 

Pay  for  It  out  of  what  it  saves  on  feed  bills. 
There  ia  no  time  limit  to  our  guarantee. 
Write  today  for  F  ree  Catatog. 
Address  nearest  office. 

THE  Cn)UNl  SILO  GC  657  Union  BIiUnAndenoii,Ind. 
K*nu*  CitT,  Mo.  D**  Uoinu,  la.  Port  Worth.  Tex.  ' 
657  Bxobug*  Bide.  667  Indiui*  Bldg.  657  Un  Stock  Sz.  B14ff. 


MINERAU 


HEAVE^vfara 


COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _   

$3  Package  ^aranteed  to  give  Batisfactlon  or  money 

back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  coses. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEOT  CO.,   440  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


j  Fallj  OUARANTEED.forflftlUDg  SOpligB. 
'Post  Cards  or  20  Arc  &  RellEioufl  PtotareS 
  atlOotB.  eiob.youroholoft.    Ord«r  todky. 

HERMAN  A  CO.«  2310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Depi.  S22  9HICA60. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  orlov^wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

  Catalog  illustrated  IQ  oolors  fie.. 

^Electric  Wheel  Co.,l48£liii  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


I  will  condition  a  Horse 
 ,or  Cow  in  twelve  days 

Put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor. 
Can  add  50%  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 
P.  C.  FAUST,         -         BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 
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DARRETT 
POWER 


WHY  did  the  Parrett  Tractor 
cut  a  figure  eight  in  a  mud 
hole  two  feet  deep  at  the  Hutchinson. 
Kansasdemonstration  lastsummerwhen 
other  tractors  that  tried  it  got  hopelessly 
stuck  and  had  to  be  pulled  out?  The  sec- 
ret issimplythis.  TheParretthaspoui«r 
to  *pare,  because  of  its  simple,  direct' 
drive.  The  motor  sets  crosswise  on  the 
frame  which  eliminates  all  bevel  gears 
and  comiects  the  two  big  bull  wheels  di- 
rect to  the  powerful,  simple,  two-speed 
transmission  so  that  every  impulse  of 
the  motor  is  instantly  transferred  into 
tractive  power.  This  direct  drive,  com- 
bined with  High  Front  Wheels,  Correct 
Weight  Balance  and  Flexible  3  Point  bus  pension 
frame,  ^ves  the  Parrett  that  excels  power 
which  not  only  permits  goingr  where  others 
dare  Dot  go,  bat  doing  worlc  others  cannot  do. 

Send  Today 

for  new  catalog  folder.  It  tells  about  the 

many  superior  mechanical  features  of  this  pop- 
ular tractor.  It  answers  all  your  tractor  ques- 
tions by  teUinp  the  actual  experiences  other 
farmers  have  Bad  with  the  Parrett.  Write  for 
this  interesting  folder  today.  It's  free.  

Parrett  Tractor  Co. 

806-4O9  Fisher  Bldg.1 
Chlcaso,  III. 


mi 
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Safe  Driving 

Over  Bad  Roads- 
Skidding,  slipping,  side- 
sway  and  stalling  in  bad 
spots  willall  be  eliminat- 
ed if  you  install  the 

B3iley  Gearless  Differential 

Gives  positive  drive  to  both  rear 
wheels;  all  the  advantagesof  a  solid  a.sle  in  straight 
going;  power  delivered  only  to  the  wheel  having 
traction  in  ruts  or  slush.  Adds  50  per  cent  to  comfort 
and  safety;  saves  fuel,  oil  and  tires.  Thousands  in 
use.  Shipped  ready  to  install  on  money-back  offer. 
See  dealer  or  your  repair  man  or  write  for  circular. 
Replacements  nou>  ready  for 
Ford,  Overland  and  Chevrolet  490 

GEARLESS  DIFFERENTIAL  COMPANY 

861  Woodward  Ave.  Detroit.  Mich. 

GetThisCarj  FREE! 

and  the 
Agency 
for  Your 
Territory 

B  Passen^r~30  H.P.— 112  In.  Whselbase*  Hyatt 
Roller  Beaiines — Demountable  Rims— Full  Float- 
Ine  Rear  Axle — 32x3  H  Tires.  A  wonder  car  and  ^oa 
can  get  one  Free.  Write  now  for  full  information. 
Learn  how  yoa  can  get  this  car  free  and  make  big 
money  in  the  automobile  business.  Don't  delay — the 
oflEer  13  strictly  limited.  Write  at  once.  A  postal  will 
do.  Address  me  personally,     Ralph  Blrchard,  Pres. 

Birch  Motor  College,inc.  "a^^t.'c'hiSTo" 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attacb- 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas. 
lly  attached.  No  epeclal  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnCC  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  mCk  DUVH 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  ail  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  635  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.l  sesalesburc,  Kansaa> 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Overhauling  the  Car  for  Another  Year's  Service 

By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 

This  is  the  twelfth  of  a  complete  series  of  articles  which  Prof.  Leavell  contracted  to 
write  on  this  subject  exclusively  for  American  Farming.  They  have  been  of  practical  aid 
and  benefit  to  farmer-motorists.  Because  of  the-  keen  interest  in  them  we  have  arranged  with 
Prof.  Leavell  to  write  another  series  of  12,  making  a  total  of  24  consecutive  articles.  The  first 
of  the  new  series  will  appear  ne.\t  month.    Do  not  miss  it. 


Richard  .\.  I/eavell 


IF  a  motor  car  is  given  proper  care 
and  attention  its  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  year  should  be  so  good 
that  little  if  any  work  will  be  necessary 
which  can  not 
be  performed 
by  the  owner 
himself. 

Before 
a  farmer  at- 
tempts  to 
overhaul  h  i  s 
car  he  should 
provide  him- 
self with  the 
i  n  s  t  r  u  c  tion 
book  furnished 
by  the  manu- 
facturer, the 
price  list  of  re- 
pair parts,  and 
special  instruc- 
tion books  explaining  care  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  lighting,  starting  and  igni- 
tion systems. 

The  owner  who  is  interested  in 
learning  the  why  and  wherefore  ot 
his  car  generally  wishes  to  begin  with 
the  motor.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  run  it  for  a  few  minutes  until  warm 
and  then  with  the  switch  turned  off 
try  the  compression  with  the  starting 
crank.  In  2  revolutions  there  should 
be  as  many  compressions  as  the  num- 
ber of  cylinders.  Whether  they  are 
nearly  equal  can  be  determined  by  pul- 
ling tlie  crank  against  the  compression 
and  then  relieving  the  pressure  to  let 
the  motor  move  backwards  just  as  if 
a  spring  were  being  compressed  and 
expanded.  In  those  cylinders  where 
the  compression  is  good  the  motor  can 
be  "rocked"  a  great  number  of  times. 
Loss  of  compression  may  be  the  result 
of  leakage  past  joints  in  the  top  of 
cylinder,  such  as  valve  caps,  spark 
plugs,  leakage  past  the  piston  and  pis- 
ton rings,  or  leakage  past  the  valves. 
Sounds  can  not  be  depended  upon  for 
quick  location  of  the  trouble.  Oil  can 
be  run  around  the  joints  and  the  motor 
cranked;  the  presejice  of  bubbles  will 
locate  the  leak.  Leakage  past  the  pis- 
tons can  often  be  heard  if  the  ear  is  held 
close  to  (the  open  breather  pipe  or  any 
other  opening  into  the  crank  case.   If  two 


START  A  MOVING  PICTURE  BUSINESS 

136.00  Profit  Nightly.  Small  capital  starts  yon .  No  ex- 
perience needed.  We  teach  youthe  business.  Catalog  free 
Alia*  Moving  Picture  Co.,  40S  Franklin  Bld9,<  Chicago. 


BemoTable  Cylinder  Head 

or  three  tablespoons  of  heavy  oil  be 
placed  in  the  cylinder  which  has  the 
poor  compression  (to  determine  which 
one  is  poor,  try  them  one  at  a  time, 
with  the  spark  plugs  out  of  all  the 
others  or  witli  the  priming  cups  open), 
the  compression  will  be  temporarily 
restored  if  loss  is  due  to  leakage  past 
the  piston.  Leakage  pjst  the  valve  is 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  exhaust  than 
the  inlet.  They  should  be  ground  in 
every  few  thousand  miles  with  flour  of 
emery  and  oil  or  some  other  suitable 
abrasive  and  the  clearance  between  the 
tappets  or  rocker  arms  and  the  stems 


should  be  adjusted  until  the  amount  is 
only  equal  to  about  as  much  as  the 
thickness  of  2  or  3  sheets  of  paper. 
When  this  clearance  is  too  great  the 
valves  open  too  late,  do  not  open  wide 
enough,  close  too  early,  and  make  a 
disagreeable  tapping  noise.  Your  in- 
struction book  explains  this. 

If  a  rnotor  has  a  detachable  cylinder 
head  it  is  an  easy  matter -to  remove  it 
and  to  scrape  the  carbon  deposit  from 
the  cylinder  head  and  the  tops  of  the 
pistons.  If  it  is  not  detachable  the 
carbon  can  be  scraped  out  through  the 
valve  ports  or  can  be  burned  out  at  a 
garage  or  wherever  an  oxygen  tank  can 
be  obtained.  There  is  small  liability 
of  any  injury  to  the  motor  if  both 
valves  are  closed  and  there  is  not  a 
good  spark  plug  in  the  cylinder  in 
which  the  burning  out  is  taking  place. 
After  either  the  scraping  or  burning, 
air  should  be  blown  through  the  cylin- 
der to  remove  carbon  or  ash  and  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  wipe  around  the  inside 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  dampened  with 
oil  and  secured  to  the  end  of  a  wire. 

The  spark  plugs,  if  separable  end 
dirty,  should 
be  taken  apart 
and  the  condi- 
tion of  the 
porcelains  ex- 
a  m  i  n  e  d.  If 
there  is  a 
crack,  no  mat- 
ter how  small, 
trouble  will 
result  later. 
Cracks  can  be 
detected  often 
by  rubbing  the 
porcelain  with 
dirty  oil  and 
then  wiping  it 
with  waste  or 
a  clean  cloth. 
The  distance 
between  the  points  should  be  set  some- 
where between  one-fiftieth  and  one-thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  (somewhere  less  than 
the  thickness  of  a  smooth  dime).  It  is 
more  important  that  all  be  spaced  the 
same  than  that  they  be  set  to  some 
very  exact  dimension.  Two  or  3  serv- 
icable  plugs  for  emergency  use  should 
be  provided. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  crank  case 
(or  the  side  inspection  plates)  should 
be  removed  and  the  dirty  oil  cleaned 
out  and  everything  within  reach  washed 
with  kerosene.  There  will  be  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  black  deposit  in 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  case,  and 
possibly  around  the  screen  or  filter  of 
the  oil  pump  if  the  car  has  a  force 
feed  or  circulating  system.  Study  your 
instruction  book  for  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  construction  of  the  oiling 
system. 

While  the  crank  case  lower  half  is 
off,  the  condition  of  the  connecting 
rod  and  of  the  crank  shaft  bearings 
should  be  determined.  Looseness  of 
the  connecting  rod  bearings  generally 
can  be  detected  without  difficulty  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  lift  them  up  and 
down  by  hand.  To  determine  the  con- 
dition of  the  crank  shaft  main  bearings 
turn  the  shaft  so  that  one  crank  nearest 
the  bearing  in  question  is  straight  down 
and  then  arrange  a  suitable  lever  to 
lift  against  it.  An  assistant  will  be 
especially  helpful,  as  you  need  one 
hand  against  the  shaft  and  the  bcar- 
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Lifting  Springs 


ing  cap  and  then  will  find  it  difficult  with  the 
other  to  reach  the  end  of  a  lever  which  will 
serve  to  apply  sufficient  force  under  the  shaft. 
Your  instruction  book  will  explain  the  procedure 
of  removing  bearing  caps  and  taking  out  shims 
or  filing  down.  One  thing  to  remember  is  that 
every  nut  which  holds  the  parts  of  a  bearing  of 
the  ordinary  type  together  should  be  drawn  up 
as  tightly  as  possible  without  danger  of  breakage 
and  should  be  securely  locked  in  place  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  working  loose.  If 
this  makes  the  bearing  too  tight  the  parts  should 
be  separated  by  suitable  shims  and  the  nuts 
made  tight.  A  bearing  which  is  too  tight  may 
loosen  up  with 
running,  but  near- 
ly always  some  of 
the  soft  babbitt 
metal  of  which  it 
is  composed  will 
be  forced  into  the 
oil  grooves  or  oil 
holes  and  trouble 
and  wear  will  re- 
sult later. 

When  the  parts 
of  the  engine  are 
assembled  especial 
care  should  be 
taken  in  the  fit- 
ting of  new  gas- 
kets. Shellac  is 
commonly  used  to 
make  the  joints 
oil  tight.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  ap- 
ply a  little  graph- 
ite grease  to  the  threads  of  bolts  and  nuts  which 
aie  not  always  exposed  to  cil.  This  prevents 
their  rusting  fast  and  for  that  purpose  will 
be  much  more  effective  than  oil  or  grease. 

Details  of  the  attention  of.  the  various  parts 
of  the  running  ^ear  generally  can  be  found 
discussed  in  the  instruction  book.  A  plan  of 
the  car  similar  to  the  illustration  is  nearly 
always  included.  The  instructions  which  it  gives 
should  be  followed  during  the  year  as  a  guide 
to  lubricating  the  parts  which  require  it. 

The  front  wheels  should  be  removed  and  the 
ball  or  roller  bearings  washed  up  in  kerosene 
or  gasoline.  The  lower  sides  of  the  cones 
should  be  examined  for  wear,  which  will  indi- 
cate that  replacement  is  necessary.  Fresh  light 
grease  should  be  put  on  the  bearings  and  into 
the  space  inside  of  the  hubs  and  sometimes  in 
the  hub  caps  (if  grease  from  the  hub  cap  can 
work  into  the  bearing).  The  felt  washers  which 
are  to  retain  lubricant  and  exclude  dust  and 
water  should  be  examined,  and  cleaned  or  re- 
placed. Adjustment  should  be  such  that  no  ap- 
preciable looseness  can  be  felt,  but  that  the 
weight  of  the  valve  will  rock  the  wheel.  The 
condition  of  the  bushings  in  the  steering  knuckle 
body  and  in  the  steering  knuckle  lever  ends 
(where  the  ends  of  the  tie  rod  which  connects 
the  two  knuckles  attach)  should  be  examined. 
If  very  loose,  replacement  of  both  the  remov- 
able bushings  and  the  steel  pins  will  be  found 
advisable.  All  steering  connections  should  be 
examined  often  and  never  allowed  to  work  loose. 
Safety  first! 

All  spring  clips  should  be  tightened  and  the 
springs  should  be  lubricated,  not  only  in  the 
eyes,  but  also  between  the  leaves.  (This  was 
explained  in  a  previous  issue  of  American 
Farming.) 

The  brakes  should  be  gone  over  and  the 
condition  of  the  brake  lining  examined  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  should  be  replaced.  The  brakes 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  will  hold  both 
wheels  equally.  This  has  been  explained  in  de- 
tail in  American  Farming,  as  has  also  the  care 
of  the  cooling  system  and  the  care  and  lubrica- 
tion of  the  transmission  and  differential. 

If  water  other  than  rain  water  has  been  used, 
running  the  engine  for  a  short  time  with  a 
strong  solution  of  washing  soda  or  a  solution 
of  ordinary  lye  in  water  will  loosen  some  of  the 
foreign  substance  so  it  can  be  flushed  out  with 
a  hose  if  the  lower  hose  connection  is  re- 
moved. Due  to  the  action  of  an  anti-freezing 
solution  and  of  oil  from  the  outside,  mostly 
the  latter,  the  hose  connections  may  be  in  such 
condition  as  to  warrant  replacement.  Shellac  on 
the  inside  and  the  outside  will  make  them  last 
longer.  Thick  shellac  at  the  joint  will  make  it 
easier  to  make  water  tight.  The  fan  belt  should 
be  examined  to  determine  whether  adjustment 
or  replacement  is  advisable. 

The  transmission  and  the  differential  should 
be  opened  and  the  lubricant  removed  and  the 
entire  interior  carefully  washed  out  with  kero- 
sene (if  any  cover  plates  are  provided  to  give 
access  to  the  interior).  Especial  care  should  be 
exercised  to  remove  all  traces  of  fine  particles 
of  metal  chipped  or  worn  from  the  gears  from 
the  bottom  of  the  case.  The  new  lubricant 
should  be  either  a  heavy  mineral  oil  of  the 
consistency  of  molasses  (the  ordinary  dark  green 
steam  cylinder  stock  sometimes  marketed  as 
transmission  oil  or  transmission  lubricant),  or 
with  a  grease  of  light  enough  body  so  particles 
will  sink  and  so  it  will  follow  the  gears  and  be 
thrown  against  all  parts  requiring  lubrication. 
The  differential  should  be  about  one-third  full 
and  the  transmission  as  full  as  the  instruction 
book  recommends. 

The  universals  should  have  the  supply  of 
lubricant  replenished  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  housings  or  leather  boots  are  in  condi- 
tion to  retain  lubricant  and  to  exclude  grit,  dirt 
and  water. 

The  tires  should  be  gone  over  carefully  and 
the  insides  of  the  casings  be  inspected  for  broken 
or  separated  fabric.  A  book  issued  by  one  of 
the  well-known  manufacturers  of  tires  will  give 
much  information  concerning  the  wear  and  care 
of  tires.  The  rims  should  be  sandpapered  if 
rusted  and  given  a  coating  of  shellac,  or  better 
yet,  of  shellac  and  finely  divided  graphite. 


■locki 


_,WITH  AND  WITHOUT 

Weed  sKi  Chains 

No  other  device  has  ever  been  Invented  that  takes  the 

Elace  of  Weed  Chains.  All  kinds  of  "makeshifts"  have 
een  tried — useless  and  worthless  all.  The  real  value  of 
Weed  Chains  has  been  proved  so  often  and  so  satisfactor- 
ily during  the  last  ten  years  that  there  is  no  room  for 
argument.  With  them  you  can  travel  over  any  road,  no 
matter  how  muddy,  greasy  or  slippery  with  perfect 
safety  and  comfort.  They  are  slipped  on  in  a  moment 
without  a  jack.  They  don 't  injure  tires  even  as  much  as 
one  little  slip  or  skid.  They  never  fail  in  an  emergency 
and  take  up  hardly  any  space  when  not  in  use* 

A  Word  of  Warning 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  a  dealer  who  offers  to  sell  you  Weed 
Chains  at  cut  prices.  He  is  attempting  to  sell  you  our  second  quality 
tire  chain,  Rid-O-Skid,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  believe  you  are  pur- 
chasing the  genuine  Weed  Chains  at  a  bargain. 

Weed  Chains  can  easily  be  identified — the  name  "  Wece?"  is  stamped 
on  every  cross  chain  hook,  and  each  pair  is  packed  in  a  brown  canvas  bag. 
Every  cross  chain  is  specially  welded,  tempered  and  inspected — of  dia- 
mond-like hardness  and  smoothness,  but  not  brittle. 

Rid-O-Skids  haven't  as  many  cross  chains  and  are  made  of  softer 
material — they  are  not  heat  treated  as  are  those  on  the  Weeds,  and  the 
side  chains  are  not  plated  to  prevent  rusting.  Each  pair  is  packed  in  a 
white  canvas  bag. 

Owing  to  the  greater  cost  of  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Weed  Chains,  their  sale  prices  must  necessarily  be  higher  thein  those  of 
our  Rid-O-Skid  chain. 

If  you  ignore  the  maxim  "Initial  Cheapness  is  False  Economy"  and 
purchase  Rid-O-Skid  chains  instead  of  Weed  Chains,  you  will  at  least  be 
much  wiser  than  the  man  who  takes  chances  by  depending  on  rubber 
alone,  and  later  exjjerience  will  prove  that  Weed  Chains  give  much  greater 
mileage  and  are,  therefore,  cheajier  in  the  end. 

Sold  For  ALL  Tires  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  CO.  INC.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Weed  Jlnti-Skid  Chains 

la  CANADA— DOMINION  CHAIN  COMPANY.  UMITED 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  -  Free 

The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

fiew  York,  Baltimore.  Phil- 
ndeJphia,  Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc. 
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Welcome  News  on  Engines 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 

PflNflMfl-PrtGlflC 


International 
Harvester 
Kerosene 
Elngines 
Mogul— Titan 

INTERNATIONAL  Harvester  Mogul  and  Titan 

*  engines  work  successfully  on  kerosene,  running 
on  light  or  full  loads.  They  use  the  least  expensive  of 
oil  fuels.  You  are  not  limited  to  one  kind  of  fuel,  as 
with  a  gasoline  engine,  but  can  use  any  kind  that  is 
most  convenient  or  least  expensive.  That  is  a  very  real  advantage. 

You  know  something  about  I H  C  engines.  You  have  heard  of 
their  thorough  reliability,  the  good  material  and  workmanship 
that  goes  into  them,  the  ease  with  which  owners  get  repairs  and 
service  when  needed,  the  years  they  last — and  the  other  points 
that  have  sold  a  quarter  million  I  H  C  engines. 

But  do  you  appreciate  what  real  kerosene-burning  means  what 

it  saves  you  in  money — how  it  assures  you  an  unlimited  supply  of 
cheap  fuel?  You  need  Mogul  or  Titan  kerosene-burning  engine 
power  to  be  sureof  always  havingpowerata  price  you  can  afford. 

Ask  the  I  H  C  dealer  to  show  you  a  Mogul  or  Tit&n  engine- 
sizes  from  1  to  SO-H.  P.  If  you  prefer  to  write  us,  we  will  tell 
you  where  you  can  see  our  engines  and  send  you  catalogues  at 
the  same  time.   Drop  a  card  to  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  oi  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA  I 

Champioa     Dccring     McCormick     Milwankte     Oiborne  Piano 


Once 
IDver! 


Two  diskings  ifK 
one  with  a  double- 
action  harrow! 


Save  hal  f  the  time  and  labor  and  have  a  better  seedbed. 
Use  a  Cutaway  (Clark)  Double  Action  Harrow.     Its  rigid 
main  frame  causes  the  rear  disks  to  cut  and  turn  all  the  1 
left  by  the  fore  disks— and  with  equal  force.   It  will 

Quickly  Cut,  Pulverize  and  Level 

the  toughest  plowed  land.   The  Cctawat  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel 
forged  sharp— and  they  penetrate  deep  without  bringing  up  stones  and 
trash.   Dustproof,  oil-soaked,  hardwood  bearings  and  perfect  balance 
make  light  draft.    Tongue  truck  not  required  —  close  hitch.  Many 
CuTAWAv(CLABK)Harrowsin  use  25  years  and  still  giving  splendid  service. 
There's  a  Cutaway  for  every  need  and  a  size  for  every  requirement.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  the  genuine  Cutaway,  write  us  direct.   Be  sure  to 
send  for  our  new  free 
book,  "The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage."  Plan 
now  for  better  crops. 

THE  CUTAWAY 
HARROW  COMPANY 

e07MAIN  STREET 
HIGGANUH.  CONN. 


Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows 


Uaker  of  the  original  CLARK 
disk  harrows  and  plows 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  trmlght  prmpmtd  on  the  new  ]?i8 
**RANQER"  bicycle.  Writ*  at  one*  Jor 

^  our  big  catalog  and  Bpecial  offer.       .  ^ 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex- 
traordinary new  offers.    You  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  wltbout  getting  our  latest 
,  propositions.    WRITE  TODAY. 

Boye,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
I  big  money  taking  ordera  for  bicycles  and 
F  supplies.  Get  our  libera  I  terms  on  a  sample 
|to  introduce  the  new  "'RANGER."  f 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  eveiT* 
f  thing  In  the  bicycle  line  half  uaual  prices.  A  lew 
second-hand  bicycles  83  to  «8  to  clear. 

''MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  1  269  CHICA80 


20  Best  Gladioli  25c. 

Best  flowering  bulta,  all  colors 
mixed — Many  new  and  finest. 

A1»)0  10  choice  named  Gladi- 
oli for  25c,  Some  of  the  iiand- 
eomest  now  and  rare  sorts  known. 

Botli  lots,  30  bulbs  for  40c., 
or  for  $1.00  we  will  send  100  mixed 
and  the  10  named. 

AU  bulbs  post  paid  with  com- 
plete culture  and  catalog. 

Big  Catalog:  of  Flowers  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants 
and  rare  new  Fruits  free  to  all 
who  apply.   We  are  the  largest 
Rfowers  of  Gladiolns,  Oannas,  Dahlias,  Lillies,  etc. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHUDS.  Inc..  noral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Inocnlation  of  Legumes 

A  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  bacterial  cultures 
in  the  growing  of  legume  crops  comes 
from  Hon.  E.  J.  Watson,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  South  Carolina.  By  a 
special  act  of  the  state  legislature  he 
was  directed  to  find  out  whether  in- 
oculation by  bacterial  cultures  did  or 
did  not  add  to  the  crop.  His  report  is 
summarized  as  follows: 

Though  there  were  few  precedents  to 
follow,  a  strong  effort  was  made  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not,  by  the  use  of 
virile  bacteria,  our  state's  great  summer 
legume,  the  cowpea,  could  not  be  made 
to  farm  the  air  more  vigorously  for  ni- 
trogen and  store  it  in  increased  quantity 
in  the  soil,  even  while  the  money  crops 
were  being  grown.  This  effort  cost 
those  experimenting  40  cents  an  acre. 
The  chief  chemist  was  sent  to  the  farms 
in  motor  car  to  study  the  results  and 
give  to  the  world  the  facts.  His  survey 
showed  93.33  per  cent  of  successes  with 
the  undertaking. 

The  best  demonstration  was  on  the 
farm  of  A.  E.  Gonzales,  near  Columbus, 
S.  C.  Mr.  Gonzales  could  not  have  se- 
lected a  more  undesirable  farm  at  the 
time  he  purchased  than  this  one.  ,  He 
has  within  the  past  few  years  improved 
it  until  today  he  has  land  that  produces 
from  1  to  bales  of  cotton  per  acre 
and  other  crops  in  proportion.  He  has 
done  this  simply  by  liming  the  land  and 
adding  humus  to  the  soil  by  growing 
inoculated  legumes,  including  cowpeas. 
Today  Mr.  Gonzales  has  an  ideal  farm, 
and  within  only  a  few  years  he  will 
have  one  of  the  most  fertile  farms  in 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Gonzales'  example 
is  one  worthy  of  consideration,  for  he 
has  wrought  wonders  with  a  sand  hill. 

Because  one  does  not  see  a  marked 
increase  from  inoculation  in  the  present 
cowpea  crop  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  there  has  been  no  benefit.  During 
the  canvass  of  the  state  only  a  few 
farmers  were  found  who  had  previously 
used  cowpea  inoculation.  In  every  case, 
except  one,  where  inocualtion  had  been 
used,  however,  the  succeeding  crop  had 
been  benefited. 

J.  H.  Timmons,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
of  Manning,  S.  C,  used  inoculation  on 
cowpeas  2  years  ago.  He  stated  that 
he  saw  no  appreciable  difference  be- 
tween the  peas  which  had  been  inocu- 
lated and  those  which  had  not  been  in- 
oculated, but  on  the  following  oat  crop 
he  made  3314  per  cent  more  oats  on 
the  land  which  had  been  planted  in  in- 
oculated cowpeas.  He  further  stated 
that  this  increase  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  inoculation.  This  year  he  says 
he  inoculated  his  cowpeas  not  for  any 
increase  he  might  realize  from  the  pea 
crop,  but  the  increase  of  future  crops. 

Results  from  the  use  of  different  cul- 
tures have  been  carefully  noticed  dur- 
there  has  been  very  little  difference.  If 
ing  this  investigation,  and  on  the  whole, 
any  at  all,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  state 
culture,  the  United  States  culture  and 
Farmogerm. 

This  investigation  should  cover  sev- 
eral years,  in  order  to  see  just  what 
result  will  be  realized  on  the  succeed- 
ing crops. 


Semonstratingr  the  Value  of  XnocnlaUoni 
for  Cowpeas 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  SUDAN 
CRASS 

Sudan  grass  is  an  annual  and  from 
my  experience  will  do  well  in  almost 
any  central  or  northern  state.  Ingrow- 
ing it  for  seed  would  advise  drilling  it 
in  rows  about  3  feet  apart  and  culti- 
vating it  as  often  as  you  can.  For  hay 
alone  would  put  it  in  with  a  grass  seed 
drill. 

In  either  case  would  sow  it  as  soon 
as  all  danger  from  frost  had  passed. 
For  hay  you  should  get  from  two  to 
three  cuttings,  but  for  seed  one  could 
only  expect  one  cutting  for  hay  and 
that  would  depend  upon  the  season. 
This  year  the  seed  crop  was  like  our 
corn  crop,  late  maturing  and  frost  got 
our  hay  crop. 

I  am  satisfied  Sudan  grass  could  be 
made  profitable  in  sowing  it  on  stubble 
ground  after  threshing  your  wheat. 
You  could  get  a  crop  of  splendid  hay, 
which  I  think  would  make  from  three 
to  four  tons  to  the  acre. 

Do  not  think  Sudan  hay  has  the 
feeding  value  of  alfalfa  or  red  clover, 
but  you  do  not  tak^  the  chance  of  fail- 
ure that  you  do  with  those  plants.  We 
find  Sudan  grass  cures  very  readily 
and  all  kinds  of  stock  relish  it  very 
much.  Sudan  grass  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  in  1909.  It  was  first  grown 
in  Texas  and  has  since  worked  north. 

The  seed  very  much  resembles  the 
seed  of  Johnson  grass  and  for  that  rea- 
son would  advise  only  the  use  of  north- 
ern grown  seed  and  then  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  know  it  is  abso- 
lutely pure.  A  few  acres  of  this  grass 
will  provide  the  farmer  with  all  the 
good  hay  he  may  desire  for  his  horses 
and  cows.  The  threshed  straw  makes 
good  roughage. 

When  Sudan  grass  is  grown  in  rich 
soil  the  seed  darkens  to  a  rich  brown 
and  grows  larger.  I  never  saw  a  plant 
that  throws  out  more  stalks  and  tries 
harder  from  start  to  finish  to  make  an 
abundant  harvest. 

While  it  is  considered  a  plant  best 
suited  for  a  dry  climate  it  stood  the 
rains  and  storms  of  last  season  better 
than  any  crop  we  had.  When  the  tail 
end  of  the  Galveston  storm  struck  us 
and  laid  our  corn  flat,  the  Sudan  grass 
only  hung  its  graceful  head  and 
straightened  up  to  meet  the  next  day's 
sun.  When  it  will  do  so  well  in  a  sea- 
son with  all  weather  conditions  against 
it,  what  will  it  do  in  a  favorable  sea- 
son? 

Would  advise  five  pounds  per  acre 
drilled  and  cultivated  like  corn  for  seed 
crop,  and  eight  to  ten  pounds  drilled 
like  wheat  for  hay  crop  or  pasture. 
Every  farmer  should  try  a  few  acres, 
using  part  for  hay  and  allowing  some 
to  mature  for  seed. — ^J.  F.  Prather, 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Williamsville,  111. 

♦J»  Slug  the  Bug,  •J* 

SULPHUR  FOR  ALFALFA 

Experiments  have   led   to   the  dis- 
covery that  sulphur  is  a  very  valuable 
fertilizer    for    alfalfa.    These  experi- 
ments indicate  that  it  is  probably  the 
sulphur  in  the  superphosphate  which  is 
responsible  for  the  large  increase  in 
yield  where  this  material  is  used.  If 
future  results  prove  this  conclusively, 
then  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  our  alfalfa  fertilizer  bill  just 
i  75  per  cent;  for  sulphur  in  the  form  of 
I  crude  ground  sulphur  may  be  purchased 
for  one-fourth  what  it  would  cost  in  the 
j  form  of  superphosphate.    This  explains 
I  satisfactorily  for  the  first  time  the  valu- 
I  able  results  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  use  of  gypsum  and  iron  sul- 
phate   as    fertilizers    on    alfalfa  and 
clover.    These  materials  are  rich  in  sul- 
phur.— F.  C.  Reimer,  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station. 


thp.  CTAKir\Anr\  iMAriu  atiom 


PARMOGE|?M 


fcr  a0VERS,ALFALfA.BEAN5.and  OTHER  LEGUMgJ 

The  Vest  Pocket  Fertilizer 

Bigger,  Better  Crops  and  larger  Profits. 

Farm  land  becomes  more  valuable  after  using  FARMOGERM. 
Application  simple — cost  low — results  sure. 

ALFALFA— PEAS— BEANS— CLOVERS 
VETCH— SOY  BEANS— COW  PEAS 
SWEET  PEAS— CANADA  FIELD  PEAS 
AND  ALL  LEGUMES 

Make  larger  crops  and  when  treated  with  FARMOGERM,  and  add  nitrate 

to  your  soil  for  FOLLOWING  CROP  OF  ANY  KIND. 

Gives  better  results  than  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

MAKE  US  PROVE  IT 

Write  for  free  booklet— LEGUME  GROWER— giv  ing  absolute  proof  of 
results  and  valuable  farming  information.    Tells  you  how — 

To  increase  your  crops. 

Build  up  your  soils. 

Save  money  on  your  fertilizer  bills. 
Endorsed  by  state  governments — Experiment  Stations  and  Colleges  both  here 
and  abroad.  Our  cultures  are  distributed  by  several  State  governments.  A 
special  kind  for  each  LEGUME  crop — mention  kind  wanted  when  ordering. 
6  acre  size  $6.00 — 1  acre  size  $2.00 — garden  size  60c — at  all  seed  stores  or  from  us. 

TRY  IT  FREE 

If  you  will  send  us  ten  cents  to  cover  postage,  packing,  etc.,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  bottle 
for  peas,  beans  and  sweet  peas  FREE,  also  a  copy  of  the  LEGUME  GROWER. 


Earp  Thomas  Farmogerm  Company 


Dept.  110 


Seed  Dealers — write  for  discounts 


Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Ponies 
Given 
Away 


On  the  left  is  "Dapple,"  a 
silky  chestnut  Shetland  Pony, 
ridden  by  Ernest  Heckert  of  Pennsyl- 
vania."^ Ernest  sent  us  his  name  and  we  sent 
him  "Dapple." 
On  the  right  is  "Beauty",  a  Pony  that  was  given  to  1 
Miss  Evelyne  Russell  of  Arkansas.    Evelyne  saw  an  adver- 
tisement like  this,  and  sent  in  her  name  and  address,  and  w 
sent  her  "Beauty." 
At  the  bottom  is  a  picture  of  George  Edwin  Adams  of  New  York,  and 
beautiful  black  and  white  Pony,  "Dolly."    George  is  another  of  the  many  ] 
and  girls  who  sent  in  their  names  and  who  was  given  one  of  our  Shetland  Po 
Who  will  be  the  next  Boy  or  Girl  to  send  in  his  or  her  name  for  a  Pony? 

If  You  Want  a  Pony  Send  Your  Name 

We  have  given  away  364  Shetland  Ponies  to  chUdren,  all  over  America.  364  Children  have 
been  made  happy,  with  one  of  these  beautiful  Ponle*— each  with  buggy,  harness,  saddle, 
bridle  and  blanket — all  sent  prepaid,  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  any  child.  The  Outfit  la 
easily  worth  $200.00. 

/^U:U..<»«  f     Don't  miss  this  one  great  chance  of  your  life  to  get  a  Shetland  Pony. 
v«niiarcli  •     you  have  often  wished  for  one.   Just  send  your  name  and  address, 
and  we  shall  send  you  at  once  pictures  of  the  ponies  we  are  giving  away  and  enter  your 
name  In  our  Big  Free-for-all  Pony  Club. 
13o>A»|.<.  f     If  you  have  a  boy  or  girl  from 6  to  12  years  of  age,  who  would  like 
rareilLo.     to  own  a  real  Shetland  Pony,  send  in  his  or  her  name.   It  can't 
do  any  harm,  and  your  child  might  win  one  of  these  Ponies  just  as  364  children 
have  already  done. 


The  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club, 

595  Webb  Bldg., 
St.  Paul       -  Minn. 


Write  your 
name 
below. 


The  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club, 

595  Webb  Bldg..     St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  want  you  to  enter  my  name  in  your 
Free-for-All  Pony  Club.  Send  me  pic- 
tures of  your  ponies  and  tell  me  how  to 
get  one  free. 

Name.   ,   

Town   

State  R.F.D  
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 


GrovBigger  Crops 


By  inoculating  legumes wiitf^ 
^     Edwards  toil  bacteria,  you  can 
y    aouble  the  crop  yield  End  niirogen  con- 
,   lent.  Mor«  fodder  and  manure  full  o<  nitro-^ 

een.    Legumes  must  have  bacteria  in  loou  to 
make  successful  growth. 

Edwards  pure  cultures  are  prepared  by  soil  bae- 
tenologisl  of  15  years  experience  purity  and  effi- 
ciency guaranteed.  Easiest,  cheapest  and  surest 
way  to  inoculate  legumes. 


Special  Trial  Offer  50c 

Enough  to  inoculate  30  lbs.  alfalfa  seed  50c 
^    Test  it  out — see  the  difference  in  your  owti 
field.  Send  50c  for  trial  bottle.  Wriletoday 
^or  valuable  booklet.  Address  Dept.  2 
I   Edwards  Laboratories 
\  (I)         Lansing,  Mich. 


^id  FHllPJPMi  §'n 


r 


(GREATEST  va'lue  I  have  ever 

^-^  offered.  All  sizes  pull  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  over  factory  rating. 
Sturdy  and  dependable;  Built  by  ex- 
perts; Lowest  cost  of  operation, 

QQ  OflVS  '"^b'ch  totry this  entrine.  All 
^  sizes.  Kerosene  or  Gasoline, 

Fa«v  Tppin^  2  to  22  h-p.  Find 

1L<1»^   At^llllS  out  for  yourself 

that  WITTE  engines  are  not  "cheap"  engines, 
but  are  high  quality  engines  priced  low. 
Use  one  on  your  farm — try  it  out  thoroughly— 
and  let  me  know  your -decision. 
All  sizes  less  than  $17.50  per  U-P. 


Leam  "inside"  facte  about 
the  engine  businesg,  Full  ol  in 
teresting  information, 

ED.  H.  WIHE,  WIHE  ENGINE  WORKS 

£829  Oakland  Ave.,         Kanias  City,  Mo. 
Empire  eidg.,  PlllsburKh,  Pa. 


By  using  GOOD  PAINT  which  will 
give  LASTING  SERVICE  and  SAVE 
YOU  cost  of  frequent  repainting,  ^ 

Ingersoll  Paint " 

has  proved  iImU  the  MOST  DURABLE  by 
74  yeari'  bm  and  is  the  ONLY  PAINT 
Endorsed  by  the  "GRANGE"  42  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEUVERY  offer. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to'use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  buy  it  "Direct  from  our 
Factory"  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  and 

SAVE  MIDDLEME^PS  PROFITS 

This  means  a  big  saving  to  you,  both 
In  first  cost  and  satisfactory  results. 

Tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Du- 
rability, How  to  avoid 
trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  Paints  fad- 
ing, chalking  and  peel- 
ing. Information 
WORTH  MANY 
DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
—  FREE  writh  Sample 
Color  Cards,  Write  me. 

Do  it  Now— I  will  Saom 
you  Money 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL 

U7  PIrmoDth  Street 


In0ersoII 
Paint  ^ 


BrmklTD,  N,  T. 


TlieOldeit  B«»d7 Mixed  Paint Eoaas  InAmarloa 

Estab.  1842. 


Save  Dealers'  Profit 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
It  has  the  lull  life  of  the  oil 

In  It  when  delivered  to  you 
Guaraiileed  For  5  and  7  Teart. 
Try  two  Eallons  out  of  your 
order  — if  not  satisfied  re- 
turn balance  and  get  ALL 

  of  your  money  back. 

MADE  FRESH  FOR  Instructions   For  Painting 
YOUR  ORDER.  with  each  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  my  FREE  PAINT  BOOK 

with  Color  Card.  Tells  why  paint  should  be  fresh. 

yO.  L  CHASE.  THE  PtWT  mi.  Dept.  17  .  St.  Loult.  Mo., 


POSTPAID 


rnCE  WRITE  FOR 
■    ■■■■■■  IT  TODAVI 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of 

CAN'T -SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
save   you   money.   Write  for 
it  NOW  — TODAY. 


less  thsn  all  wood— lut  6  times  M  lonff 
'C  BAff.  draff,  warp  or  twist.  "Boarda 
e  boltod  (not  nailed)  betweea  8  aQKle 
I  riehta.  (juarant^od  6  years.  You  can 
.plrte  G.ito8  or  junt  the  Gate  Steclfl  eo 
mako  your  own  RntcH  and  save  moocy. 
tor  Catalog.   ALVIN  W.  ROWE,  Praa. 
ROWE  MFC.  COMPANV 
i.t.i  AdamaSt.,  Calasburi,  III.  a3) 


Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 


Triplo-Power 

Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull 
any  stump  in  5  minutes  or  less.  Don't  have 
loafer  land  when  it's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull 
the  slumps  out!  Make  1000%  profit  by  using- 
the  Hercules,  $1281.00the/z>-i/y*'a>-on40 acres! 
8750.00  every  year  after.    Let  us  prove  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells 
what  all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows 
many  features  of  the  Hercules,  Shows 
many  pliotos  and  letters  from  owners. 
Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

1157   24th  St.      Centerville,  Iowa 


[ 


'Qm  Sat  Ccifesl 


BROWN  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 


.Over  ZS.OOO.OOO  rods  Brown ^ 
Fence  already  eold  to  400.000  | 
farmers.    Factory  Prices, 
Frei^htPrepaid.  1  60  alyles. 
13c  per  rod  up.    Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool   Write  postal. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE   *  WIIIE  CO. 
Dept.  46         •     •     •     Cl*velw«d(  Ohio 


ECONOMY 


Before  you  huy  any  more  fenc^, 
Write  for  facts  about  our  2&.incn 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  12Mc,  per 
rod.  Many  other  styles  and  prices. 

Keystone  Steal  A  Wire  Co., 
895  Industrial  St.     PEORIA,  ILL. 


I     The  Garden  in  April 

I  Garden  seeds  should  be  already  in 
hand,  but  if  not,  lose  no  time  in  getting 

I  the  supply.  Do  not  buy  cheap  seed— 
they  are  too  expensive.  Further,  do  not 
pay  extravagant  prices  for  novelties, 
but  pay  a  liberal  price  for  standard 
sorts.    Seeds  of  tomato,  eggplant  and 

1  pepper  should  be  started  promptly  in 
hotbeds  or  small  boxes  in  a  warm  sunny 
window.  As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
prepared  plant  early  potatoes,  parsnips, 

I  salsify,  swiss  chard,   spinach,  onions, 

1  lettuce,  radishes,  and  just  a  little  later 
sow  beets,  carrots,  beans,  sweet  corn. 
If  rhubarb  and  asparagus  beds  are  de- 
sired the  roots  should  be  set  out  in  rich 
ground  at  this  season.  Strong  one- 
year-old  seedling  asparagus  roots 
should  be  used.  Set  in  wide  trenches 
at  least  6  inches  deep  and  spaced  at 
least  3  feet  apart.  The  roots  should  be 
2  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Use  care  in 
setting  roots  to  spread  them  out  in  their 
natural  horizontal  position.  Cover 
with  2  or  3  inches  of  soil  and  fill  the 
remainder  of  the  trench  by  cultivation 
after  growth  starts. 

•;♦  Slug  the  Bug  aja 

CLOTH  HOT-BED  SASHES 

Cloth  sashes  for  hotbeds  are  useful 
where  weather  is  not  at  all  severe,  and 
they  can  be  used  very  satisfactorily 
where  there  is  but  little  frost.  They 
can  be  made  of  one-half-inch  by  two- 
inch  strips  for  the  frame  which  should 
be  three  by  six  feet.  Cover  with  cheap 
cloth  tacked  on  the  frame,  which  should 
be  well  braced  in  the  middle.  A  good 
coating  of  raw  linseed  oil  should  be 
worked  into  the  cloth.  Cloth  sashes 
furnish  protection  inferior  to  glass,  and 
they  have  the  added  drawback  of  shut- 
ting out  a  good  deal  of  light  during  the 
daytime,  thus  making  the  plants  drawn 
and  spindling.  On  the  other  hand  they 
are  valuable  for  shading  when  setting 
plants  in  the  frame  in  hot  weather. 
The  cost  of  these  three-by-six  sashes 
will  probablv  be  about  25  cents. — Prof, 
Bouguet,  O.'  A.  C. 

•>  Slug  the  Bug  aja 

NOT  TOO  LATE  TO  PRUNE 

^  Pruning  of  fruit  trees  may  be  con- 
tinued until  late  in  May  if  necessary, 
says  Prof.  Wendell  Paddock  of  the 
Horticultural  Department,  Ohio  State 
University,  even  after  the  leaves  begin 
to  show.  Remove  all  limbs,  so  that 
sunlight  may  filter  into  all  parts  of  the 
trees.  Prof.  PaddocTc  urges  all  farm 
orchardists  to  apply  a  dormant  spray 
at  this  time  especially  if  the  trees  have 
just  been  pruned.  The  spray  will  aid  in 
destroying  the  scale  which  is  more 
prevalent  than  usual  and  also  retard  the 
spread  of  the  apple  scab. 

•J»  Slug  the  Bug  't* 

TRANSPLANTING  FROM  THE 
HOTBED 

For  the  best  results,  plants  started  in 
boxes,  hotbeds  or  cold  frames  should 
be  transplanted  when  they  reach  a 
height  of  1  to  2  inches.  Transplanting 
tends  to  produce  uniform,  stocky  plants 
with  a  well-developed  root  system. 
The  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  to 
boxes  or  to  the  hotbed  or  cold  frame, 
to  stand  about  2  inches  apart  each  way. 
Some  growers  transplant  twice  before 
setting  in  the  open  ground, 
»J»  Slug  the  Bug  •> 
A  SPARK  PLUG  TESTER 

Were  you  ever  caught  out  miles  from  home 
by  having  your  motor  "go  dead"?  The  first 
thing  you  wanted  to  know  was  what  your 
spark  plugs  were  doing.  The  first  thing  that 
any  motorist  wants  to  know  is  whether  ov 
not  his  batteries  or  magneto  are  delivering 
sufficient  current  to  the  motor.  There  is  an 
ingenious  little  device  recently  put  on  the 
market  which  tells  you  instantly  whether  or 
not  a  plug  is  sparking.  Simply  touch  It  to 
the  terminal  cap  and  the  base  of  the  plug 
and  you  can  tell  whether  or  not  the  v'tal 
parts  of  your  car  are  working  at  their  best. 
It  saves  gasoline  and  oil  and  insures  your 
getting  the  full  power  out  of  your  motor. 
Absolutely  nothing  on  the  device  to  wear 
out.  A  child  can  operate  it;  it  cSn  be  carried 
in  the  pocket  ready  for  use  at  all  times.  TnU 
reliable  Spark  Plug  Tester  and  American 
Farming  for  one  year,  both  for  25  cents.  AO- 
dress  American  Farming,  Chicago. — Adv. 
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A  Farm  Bungalow 

By  H.  0.  Wentworth. 

Spring  brings  with  it  a  longing  for 
some  improvement  or  new  building 
about  the  farm.  This  little  5-room 
bungalow  will  adorn  any  farm,  as  is 
suitable  where  only  the  farmer's  family 
is  to  be  housed. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  good  basement 
wall  with  footing  wide  enough  to  insure 
against  settling  for  all  time.  The  wall 
is  4  or  5  feet  high,  so  as  to  reach  above 
ground  when  it  is  made  level  with  an 
even  surface.  Then  3  courses  of  hollow 
concrete  blocks  carries  the  walls  high 
enough  to  give  feet  headroorn  be- 
tween the  concrete  floor  and  the  joists 
of  the  floor  above. 

This  bungalow  is  heated  with  a  hot 
air  furnace,  which  requires  from  7  to 
714  feet  of  headroom  for  the  proper 
slant  to  the  warm  air  pipes,  to  encour- 
age the  upward  flow  of  air  through  the 
pipes,  and  to  deliver  it  with  a  good 
force  into  the  different  rooms.  There 
is  also  an  electric  light  plant  in  this  base- 
ment, furnishing  light  for  the  house  and 
outbuildings.  Electric  lights  have  done 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  danger  of  fire 
from  the  old  kerosene  lantern.  Many 
farmers  do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford 
an  electric  light  plant,  but  if  they  only 
realized  just  how  cheaply  it  can  be  in- 
stalled, they  would  have  one  in  as  soon 
as  possible.  Almost  every  farm  has  a 
gasoline  engine,  and  this  same  engine 
can  be  used  to  run  the  light  plant. 
With  the  engine  comes  a  small  direct 
current,  generator  and  simple  switch- 
board which  any  one  may  learn  to  oper- 
ate. The  engine  runs  the  generator 
and  generates  the  current  into  the  bat- 
tery or  wiring  circuit.  It  is  just  as 
simple  as  pumping  water.  The  purpose  of  the 
storage  battery  is  to  add  flexibility  and  capacity 
to  the  system.  The  batteries  are  nothing  more 
than  a  reservoir  for  electricity.  The  current 
may  be  stored  through  the  day  when  one  is  using 
the  engine  to  pump  water  or  for  some  other 
purpose.  At  night  the  battery  will  furnish  the 
current  which  has  been  stored  in  the  battery 
through  the  day. 

_  This  design  is  absolutely  free  from  ornamenta- 
tion and  elements  that  complicate  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bungalow.  It  is  as  economical  as  any 
structure  of  this  size  could  well  be. 

I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  about  this  farm  bungalow.  The  more 
questions  the  better.  Address  your  letters  thus: 
H.  O.  Wentworth,  care  American  Farming,  537 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


PORCH 
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Deep  Seedbeds 
Properly  Prepared 

—That's  what  you  get  when  you  use 
the  deep-cutting,  double-turning,  level- 
ing and  compacting 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow 

"The  coolters  do  the  work"  -  yea  shoold  see 
them  mix  the  Boil.  cut  clods,  weeds  and  trash 
and  make  the  wholeinto  a  ftrro  yet  mellow  seed- 
bed several  inches  deep.  The ' "  Acme"  is  simple, 
durable  and  easy  to  pull  SizesS  ft.  to  17  1-2  ft. 
wide.  Thousands  in  use    Send  torhooklet  noa>. 


Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 
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"Selecting  and 
Developing  tlie 
Jersey  Herd" 

Is  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G. Van 
Pelt.  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  your  dairy  herd  de- 
pends upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  and  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 
The  Jersey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  conformation.  Healthy,  vigorous 
and  profit- producing,  she  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac- 
coimts.  Send  for  book  today. 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

382  West  23rd  St.         New  York  City 


Is  the  Country  of 
Opportunity  for 
Ambitious  Young  Men 


DON'T  let  your  boys  go  to  the  city 
—keep  them  in  the  country  where 
their  health  and  morals  ^ire  both 
preserved  and  make  them  successful 
and  independent  farmers,  owning  their 
own  farms  and  sharing  an  interesting 
community  life. 

Montana  is  the  place  for  young  men. 
Here  millions  of  acres  of  good  farm  land 
that  can  be  bought  at  small  cost  await 
the  plowshare  to  convert  them  into  the 
finest  grain  land.  Soil  is  fertile— cli- 
mate ideal.  There  are  good  schools  and 
churches— everything  that  makes  for  a 
happy  community  life. 

Take  a  trip  to  Montana  and  learn  first 
hand  of  its  wonderful  opportunities.  On 
certain  dates  every  month  excursion  tick- 
ets are  on  sale  at  a  very  low  fare— via  the 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 

For  full  information  and  literature  address 


GEO.  B.  HAYNES 
General  Passenger  Agent 


CHICAGO 


H.  F.  HUNTER.  Geo 'I  Agent 
613  Railway  Exchange  BIdg. 


■Swiffsl 
Meat  i 

Scraps     Eggs  in  Winter 

Are  the  Biggest  Money- 
Makers  in  well  run  Poultry 
Yards  and  on  the  Average 
Farm. 

Swiffs 
Meat  Scraps 

are  absolutely  necessary  for 
heavy  egg-production  and  Big 
Profits.  These  Scraps  are  made 
from  Fresh  Meat  Residues  dried 
and  ground  to  just  the  right  size  for 
feeding.  They  make  henslay. 

For  Free  Samples  and  Prices,  Adirest 
Swift  &  Company,  Chicago 

f«™"Clty.  K«n.  South  Om.ha.  Keb. 

South  St.  Jo»€ph.  Mo.  S<.uth  St.  Paul.  Mian. 

D«n»«r.  Colorado  F"rt  Worth.  Teia* 

Hame 


NfiTinNflLS-lJfif 


,  Peter  Kilpatrick.  Nazereth,  Pa.,  writes 
"Have  made  better  hatches  than  anyone  here." 
Strongest,  moat  durable  Incubator  made. 
Hot  water  heat— double  wall — dead  air  space — 
asbestos  lining — self  regulatoi — metal  cover. 
Will  not  warp  or  shrink.  Money  cannot  buy 
a  better  Incubator. 


40 
DAYS 
TRIAL 


Freight  Paid  bit  of  Rockies      _  _ 

Why  pay  more?  A  bigger,  better,  simpler 
machine  at  no  increase  in  price.  A  proven  cold 
weather  hatcher.  Built  on  U.  S.  Gov't,  specifi- 
cations.  Write  today  sure  for  Free  Catalog,  or 
order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  You 
take  no  risk.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Comes  set  up  ready  to  run,  with 
egg  tester  and  book  of  instructions.  Don't 
delay.   Get  the  facts  at  once.  , 

MATIOMAL  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box    1 01  Racine,  Wis. 


Latest  Thing  on  Feeding 

Givee  Dozens  of  Tested  Formulas 
13  Chapter! 

on  erery  branch  of  fccdiiii!  poultry  from 
Shell  to  Sliow  Koora  or  Market.  Formulas 
for  Dry  Ma.shes.  Scratch  Foods.  Sprouting 
Oats.  Crate  Fattening.  Winter  Eggs,  Molting 
Kallon.i.  Maturing  Pullets,  Crowing  Chicks. 
Deep-I-itter  Feeding,  Balancing  Rations, 
and  many  other  valuable  axtlclea  ou  Feed- 
ing Poultry. 

Edited  by  D.  E.  Hale. 

who  has  spent  twenty  years  gathering  the 
Information  given  In  this  book. 

Price  SOc 
With  BIG  FOUK 12  Complete  Issues  76c. 

Big  Four  Poultry  Journal 

44S  Plymouth  Court,     Chicago,  ill. 


Earlags 


u 


ng  yoar  stock— beat  and  cheapest  meanB  of 
Identification  for  Hof^s.  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name,  address  and  number  stamped  on  ta£rs. 
Catalog  and  samples  free  on  request, 

8.  Burch&Co.,  181  W.  Hur»  St.  ChleacoJ 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

BUY  THE  TRACTION 
ENGINE  RIGHT 

Put  your  money  into  good  material,  hon- 
est construction,  working  convenience 
and  practicalsafety — theitems  that  really 
count  in  the  eeiectioa  of  a  good  traction 
engine. 

You  will  then  have  something  to  show 
for  your  investment.  The realsaving  on 
the  cost  of  upkeep  will  more  than  equal- 
ize the  difierence  on  cost  of  purchase. 

THE  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL 
STEAM  TRACTION  EN6INE 

Is  the  best  representative  of  all  that  a 
traction  engine  should  be.  It  is  made  in 
every  usable  size  that  can  show  profita- 
ble economy,  from  1 3-40  to  30-98  H.P. 
It  is  made  in  every  variety  that  regional 
peculiarities  make  necessary:  wood- 
burning,  coal-biuning,  straw-burning; 
single  or  double  engine,  center  or  rear 
mounted. 

Your  needs  ean  be  supplied  with  ane 
of  our  regular  outfits. 

BUY  THE  RIGHT 
TRACTION  ENGINE 

The  question  of  power  for  farm  and  threshing 
work  is  an  important  one.  Many  of  your  own 
neighbors  have  solved  it  to  their  satisfaction. 
You  can  easily  take  advantage  of  their  experience 
by  sending  to  us  for  a  copy  of  the  Home  Edition 
of  the  Red  River  Special  paper  in  which  their 
opinion  is  printed.  A  Big  Catalog  from  the  latest 
edition  will  be  included  upon  request. 


Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Sinci  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

RedtRlver  Speclsl  Threshers,  Feeders,  Wind  Stackers, 
Stetffl  and  OU-Gu  Traction  Engines 
(9)        BATTLE  CREEK,    •  MICHIGAN 


MILLION  DOLLAR  MAILORDER 
Will  SHARE  ITS  PROFITS 
WITH  YOU 


JSEI 


Pay  You 
Back  Part 
of  Every 
DollarYou\ 
Spend 
With  Us 


et 
Thi* 

Bargain 
Book  FREE 


We  are  the  world 
fastest-growing  mail 
order  house.  We  have 
built  our  success  on  Rock  •  bottom 
prices  and  our  policy  to  pay  part  of 
our  profits  to  our  customers  in  cash. 

We  Save  You  20  to  40% 

Not  only  do  we  pay  you  part  of  our 
profits  but  we  also  give  you  the  lowest 
prices  you  ever  heard  of.  fully  20  to 
40c  saved  on  every  dollar  you  spend. 
Make  the  money  you  spend  earn 
money  for  you. 

Book  of  SO.OOO  Bargains  and  3%  to  10% 
Dividend  Bearing  Certificate— Sent  FREE 

This  is  the  great  money-saving  book.  It 
contains  everylhingr  you  can  possibly  need 
for  yourself,  for  your  family,  your  home  or 
your  farm.  Everything  sold  under  our 
money-back  ^arantee.  Don't  wait!  Send 
postal  today.  This  book  explains  our  profit- 
sharing  plan  fully.  DO  IT  NOW  I 

Riley  -  Schubert  -  CroBsman  Co. 
Dept.  1  434.  Chicago.  III. 


KNOW  TRACTORS 


Our  coarse  fits  yoo  at  home  to  chooBe 
the  right  tractor,  to  operate  and  repair. 
Al9oauto8,  jfaBenffineB.  Knowledge  you 
and  eons  need.  Take  ag-ency  I  M.  I.  car 

and  acc<'BBi'rieB  and  make  money  riirht  awajr. 
_     Write  for  freobookB  and  free  auto  plan. 
IntamattonalMotDrlnBtllute.eaKaanerBldg.Chlcafo 


We  want  men  and  women  In  every  coun- 
ty to  sell  our  New  Household  Kitchen 
'Set.    A  82.F>(>  premium  wltb  each  eale 
MACKINAC  SPECIALTY  CO..  Macklnao  Island,  Mich. 


AGENTS; 
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EGGS  IN  WATER-GLASS 

There  are  several  good  methods  of 
preserving  eggs,  but  the  water-glass 
method  is  the  best.  Water-glass  can 
usually  be  purchased  at  a  local  drug 
store  for  less  than  $1  a  gallon,  mak- 
ing the  cost  about  1  cent  for  each  dozen 
eggs.  Use  an  earthenware  jar  of  from 
5  to  10  gallons.  The  eggs  should  be 
placed  in  the  jar  each  day,  when  gath- 
ered, as' the  fresher  the  egg  the  better 
it  will  keep.  Care  should  be  exercised 
to  see  that  none  of  the  eggs  is  cracked, 
or  the  whole  jar  of  eggs  may  be 
spoiled  in  a  short  time.  The  jar  should 
be  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  a  piece  of 
oiled  paper  or  some  other  water-proof 
cover  should  be  placed  over  to  prevent 
evaporation.  If  this  is  not  done,  any 
eggs  that  appear  above  the  liquid  will 
spoil  rapidly.  The  eggs  should  be  kept 
at  least  2  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  liquid.  The  solution  recommended 
is  1  part  of  water-glass  to  10  parts  pure 
water. — C.  E.  Brown. 

Slug  the  Bug  ♦> 

GREEN  FOOD  FOR  POULTRY 

Green  food  in  some  form  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  poultry  for  the  best 
growth  and  production.  The  winter 
supply  of  green  food  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  doing  the  spring  planting. 
Every  farmer  should  have  a  plot  of 
mangels  large  enough  to  carry  his  hens 
through  the  winter  and  start  the  chicks 
in  the  spring.  A  crop  of  late  cabbage 
may  be  grown  to  advantage  after  some 
other  crop  has  been  removed.  The  im- 
mature heads  may  be  used  for  fall 
feeding  and  the  best  stored  for  winter. 
Although  cabbages  make  a  very  good 
green  food,  they  are  not  as  popular 
with  the  poultrymen  as  mangels  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  storing. 
Clover  and  alfalfa  may  always  be  fed 
to  advantage  either  dry  or  green.  Beet 
pulp  has  also  proved  to  be  very  valu- 
able where  fresh  green  food  cannot  be 
obtained — R.  E.  Jones,  poultryman, 
Conn.  Agrl.  College. 

Slug  the  Bug  .J» 

TO  TELL  A  LAYING  HEN 

The  trap  nest  is  the  most  dependable 
method  by  which  to  select  birds  of 
high  egg  production,  but  the  additional 
labor  and  expense  involved  prohibits 
its  use  under  most  farm  conditions. 
Without  the  trap  nest,  one  must  re- 
sort to  external  indications.  When  se- 
lecting pullets,  choose  only  those  from 
early  hatches  with  strong  constitu- 
tional development,  early  producing 
pullets,  heavy  eaters,  early  risers,  later 
retirers  and  active.  Hens  of  highest 
egg  production  have  a  feminine  ap- 
pearance, fine  head,  alert  eyes,  with 
comb,  face  and  wattles  fine  of  texture 
and  medium  in  size.  They  should 
stand  square  on  their  feet,  with  legs 
wide  apart,  with  the  front  end  of  the 
body  slightly  higher  than  the  posterior 
end,  long  back  and  tail  carried  rather 
high.  The  body  should  present  a 
wedge-shaped  appearance,  with  ample 
room  for  the  reproductive  and  diges- 
tive organs.  Late  molters  make  heavier 
winter  egg  producers. 

i*  Slug  the  Bug  »t* 

FARM  RECORDS 

Can  you  say  at  the  end  of  the  year  "my 
farminBT  operations  have  made  me  a  profit"? 
Our  Farm  Record  Book  Is  prepared  for  that 
very  purpose.  It  helps  you  run  your  farm 
on  a  business  basis.  Easily  kept,  simplifies 
work,  tells  just  how  you  stand,  shows  profits 
and  points  out  leaks  and  losses.  The  Farm 
Record  Book  and  American  Farming  for  one 
year  for  25  cents.  Address  American  Farm- 
ing, 1301  Ellsworth  Bldg.,  Chicago, — Adv. 

♦J.  Slug  the  Bug  »J» 

TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

E.  J,  Reefer,  the  poultry  evpert.  3711  Reefer  Bldg..  Kan. 
Bas  Ctty,  Mn.,  ia  elvlne  away  free  a  valuable  book  en- 
titled "White  niarrhoeaand  How  to  Cure  I*."  Thin  book 
contains  HClentlHo  facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tellfl 
bow  to  prepare  a  Biniple  home  solution  that  cures  tbl8 
terrible  disease  over  ntjirht  and  actually  raises  OS  per  cent 
of  every  hatch  All  poultry  raisers  Bhould  certainly 
write  Mr.  Reefer  for  one  ot  these  valuable  FREE 
beoks^AdvertUemeDt. 
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Britz  of  Headquarters 

A  Continued  Story  by  Marcine  Barber 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS — 
While  at  the  opera,  the  diamond  collar  about 
the  throat  of  Mrs.  Missioner,  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  burst.  Mr.  Griswold  steps 
on  the  finest  gem,  the  Maharanee,  and  it 
crumbles  to  dust.  Reaching  home,  she  calls  in 
a  jewel  expert,  who  declares  all  the  supposed 
diamonds  to  be  paste.  Mr.  Sands  summons 
detectives,  who  find  a  genuine  diamond  in  the 
room  of  Miss  Eleanor  Holcomb,  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Missioner.  She  cannot  explain  and  is 
taken  into  custody.  Meanwhile  Ali,  a  Hindu 
servant,  reports  to  his  real  master,  a  Swami, 
who  censures  him  for  not  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  Maharanee.  Lieutenant  Britz 
comes  into  the  case  and  learns  that  the 
Maharanee  was  originally  stolen  from  a  Tem- 
ple in  India,  and  that  the  Native  Government 
had  tried  to  recover  it.  Britz  also  learns  that 
imitations  of  some  of  the  Missioner  diamonds 
had  been  made  in  Paris  from  drawings  which 
were  delivered  the  jeweler  by  a  young  woman 
giving  the  name  of  Eleanor  Holcomb.  He  fur- 
ther learns  that  Griswold  is  an  excellent 
draftsman.  He  interviews  the  Swami,  without 
result,  but  learns  from  Dr.  Fitch  of  an  old 
alchemist  who  years  before  had  been  trying  to 
manufacture  diamonds.  Britz  and  Dr.  Fitch 
locate  the  alchemist,  a  half  rational  inmate  of 
the  insane  asylum,  and  learn  he  had  made  a 
magnificent  artificial  diamond  for  a  man  who 
left  a  card  bearing  the  name  Mr.  Bruxton 
Sands.  In  Mr.  Sand's  apartment  Britz  inter- 
rupts two  Orientals  making  a  thorough  search 
of  the  place.  A  note  is  taken  from  them  ad- 
dressed to  Curtis  Griswold  and  signed  MilU- 
cent. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Britz  Streaked  from  Sands'  apartment  to  a 
dingy  little  den  of  a  shop  and  pushed  a  bit  of 
paper  toward  a  young  man.  The  paper  was  the 
note  beginning  "Curtis  dear."  and  ending  with 
the  first  name  of  the  mysterious  Millicent. 

"Rush  a  hundred  copies  of  this,  Burlen,"  said 
Britz.    "I'll  send  for  them  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

The  detective  seated  himself  and  watched  the 
photo-engraver  at  his  work.  His  mind  was  busy 
with  the  possibilities  unfolded  by  the  little  scrap 
of  paper  he  had  found  in  the  Ilindoo  burglar's 
possession.  By  this  time  Britz  had  learned 
enough  to  convince  him  that  the  Brahmin  scholar 
was  eager  to  get  the  Maharanee  diamond;  and 
he  was  equally  certain  that  the  same  band  had 
searched  the  homes  of  Bruxton  Sands  and  Curtis 
Griswold.  It  remained  for  Britz  to  ascertain 
the  identity  and  whereabouts  of  Millicent  be- 
fore the  Oriental  prisoners  could  communicate 
with  their  chief.  He  must  find  Millicent  that 
night. 

"I'll  send  for  the  copies,  Burlen,"  Britz  said, 
"but  don't  let  the  original  leave  your  hands 
until  I  call  for  it  myself." 

The  detective  did  not  see  a  pair  of  eyes  gleam- 
ing at  him  from  the  rear  of  the  lower  halls.  The 
owner  of  the  eyes,  while  Britz  walked  down- 
stairs, more  quietly  went  up. 

In  his  own  office  Britz  called  Dr.  Fitch  on 
the  telephone  and  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
him  in  two  hours  in  the  Holland  House. 

Britz  pushed  a  button  for  the  Central  Office 
man  whom  he  trusted  most. 

"Send  down  to  Burlen's  place  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  Rawson,"  said  Britz.  "He'll  have  a  hun- 
dred facsimiles  of  a  letter  signed  Millicent.  I 
want  to  trace  the  woman  who  wrote  that  signa- 
ture. They  will  have  to  look  through  every 
hotel  register  for  a  year  past._  It's  got  to  be 
done  thoroughly,  and  I  want  it  done  quickly." 

"What  time  will  I  see  your"  asked  Rawson. 

"If  I'm  not  back  in  three  hours  I'll  call  you 
up,"  said  the  detective. 

The  second  note  to  Curtis  (Jriswold  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos  at  the  door  of 
the  mansion  in  which  the  great  ball  was  held 
was  written  on  a  letterhead  that  revealed  an 
address  they  much  desired  to  know.  Had  that 
address  found  its  way  to  Britz  as  soon,  it  would 
have  spared  a  large  part  of  the  laborious  search 
though  Manhattan's  hotel  registers. 

Burlen,  turning  from  his  row  of  bottles,  found 
the  note  had  vanished.  At  first  he  assumed  it 
had  fallen  to  the  floor.  He  extended  his  search 
to  every  part  of  the  room,  and  realized  the 
scrap  of  paper  was  gone.  He  knew  the  note 
was  of  exceptional  importance,  but  on  taking 
the  plate  from  the  camera  he  held  a  perfect 
duplicate  of  the  letter.  That  was  better  than 
if  the  note  had  disappeared  before  the  photo- 
graphing was  complete.  Half  an  hour  after- 
ward detectives  were  comparing  the  halftone 
prints  with  the  signatures  of  all  the  Millicents 
in  the  registers  of  New  York's  fashionable 
hotels. 

Britz  walked  briskly  to  the  Holland  House 
and  joined  Fitch. 

"What  do  you  know  about  Bruxton  Sands? 

"I  know  he's  all  right,"  Fitch  replied. 

"You  think  that  square  look  of  his  is  not  a 
front?" 

"No,"  said  the  doctor.    "He  s  'the  goods  . 

"Well,"  said  Britz,  "he  wouldn't  let  me  see 
a  bit  of  paper  that  might  have  helped  me  a  whole 
lot  in  this  matter." 

Britz  then  told  the  physician  how  stubborn 
Sands  had  been  in  regard  to  the  note  the  mil- 
lionaire had  taken  from  the  Hindoo. 

"You  don't  think,"  asked  the  detective,  "his 
infatuation  for  Mrs.  Missioner  would  lead  him 
to  do  anything  to  queer  his  rivals?" 

"Most  assuredly  not,"  replied  Fitch.  "Brux- 
ton Sands  is  genuinely  in  love  with  Doris 
Missioner.  He  wouldn't  dream  of  doing  any- 
thing underhand." 

"But  he  knows  Griswold  is  trying  to  win 
her,  too,"  said  Britz,  "and  if  the  other  fellow 
has  a  good  chance  he  might  be  tempted  to  go 
to  such  lengths  as  taking  the  Missioner  diamonds, 
.in4  then  throwing  suspicion  on  Griswpld?" 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

l%TsendyoiitBatfiee 

ncture  Book 
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Last  fall  I  personally  escorted 
two  trainloads  of  Eastern 
fanners  on  a  special  rail  and 
auto  trip,  inspecting  first  band 
tundreds  of  CaKf omia's  farms 
and  orchards. 

^Vkat  tkey  saw  and  wkat 
tliey  said  has  teen  put  into  a 
book  —  mostly  pictures. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  tkis 
book,  wliick  is  written  ty  real 
farmers  for  farmers. 

It's  free  —  write  for  a  copy. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  no  land  to  sell.  Its 
mission  is  to  help  populate  the  dis- 
tricts along  its  lines  with  thrifty 
farmers  who  grow  things. 

That's  why  we  want  you. 

That's  why  we  help  California 
advertise  herself. 

California  has  no  winter.  Cattle  and 
chickens  can  forage  outdoors  every 
month.  The  man  in  overalls  can 
work  outdoors  every  day,  in  com- 
fort. You  and  your  family  will 
live  longer  there  than  back  East,  and 
make  more  money,  too. 

Let  tne  lielp  you  plan  your  trip. 
Reduced  excursion  fares  this  Sprtnff 
and  Summer  on  the  Santa  Fe.  And 
aek  for  the  book. 

C.  L.  Seagram,  Gen.  Col.  Agent 

A.T.&S.F.Ry. 
iSiS  Railway Exchange.Chicago 


Deaf?  ^ 


hearing  ii  past.  Science  rivals  nature  in  the  mftf* 
veloui  new  1916Meara  EarPhone/'IntenBitone  '  model 
— th«  world'i  greatest  hearinar  device.  It  transmits 
•ound without  blOT.  VVriia  today  Xor  0Drl6  dayt'  treatrlmioSvr. 

Perfect  AM  to  Hearing 

The  Meara  is  the  only  scientific  instrument  for 
the  deaf.  It  marvelously  covers  96  degrees 
of  sound,  every  range  of  tone  of  the  bmnan  ear. 

Write  fofFtee  Book  P/^tr.llTJ'lM^^^^ 

deafn«iB.  Write  for  It  today— leam  all  about 
our  IB  day*'  freo  trial  offer  and  low  direct 
laboratory  price.  If  coDVeoioDt  to  NoW  lOrk 
call  tor  domoDBtxation. 

MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO.,  Inc. 
Dc«k  4224  4SW.84tbSt..N.Y. 


.'Deafness 


Write  today  for 

our  168  page 
FREE  Boot  oHl 

and  learn  howPerfectHearlngr  Is  now  being  restored  In 
every  condition  of  deafness  or  defective  hearing.  Our 
"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  Is  lacking  or 
defective  In  the  natural  ear  drams.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
Wbere  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated  J 
f42Inter-8outhem  Bldg.  LOUieVILLB,  KT. 


lARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 


B Hundreds  of  special  offers  In  Surplus  stock  of 
'seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't  buy 
until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  new  catalog  and 
bargain  list,  mailed  ftres  If  you  mention  thl«  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.  Dept.  104  D— Moines,  Iowa 

Strawberry  tTIl  IT  17 introduce  car  Pedigreed  Ever* 
PL  A  NTSr  m:.i:ri7enrtafir  strawberries  we  will  send 
35  fine  plant?  free.  FEDieRElD  NURSEHI  CO..  SUIUVAN.  MD, 


SPECIAL 

Would  Yott  Accept 
This  30  Day  Offer? 


Fine 
25-Year 
Gold 
Cases 


17-19 
and  21 
Jewel 
Elglns 


standard  of  the  World.  Endorsed  hv  Govern- 

ment  and  Bailway  Officials.  Harria  Ooar'a 
enlarged  easy  credit  plan  enables  you  to  own 
one  of  these  superb  Elgin  Watohea  now. 

No  Money  Down 


Now,  during  this  Special  Sale,  is  the 

time  to  save  a  third  to  a  half  on  one  of  these 
high  grade  Elgins.  Thoroughly  factory  tested, 
fitted  in  beautiful  Gold  Strata  cases,  factory 
stamped  and  guaranteed  25  years,  hand  en- 
graved, plain  polished  or  with  your  own  mono- 
gram. Specially  priced  at  $12.75  to  $29.95  and 
our  startling  offer  is  to  send  you  one  of  these 
celebratai  Elgins  free  of  charge  for  your 
inspection  and  approval  and  If  you  want  to 
keep  it,  you  pay 

Only  $2  a  Month 


You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  watch  of  any  kind 
until  you  have  our  new  catalog  of  special 
prices.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  the  great 
volume  of  our  business  actually  enables  us  to 
do  better  by  you  than  any  other  watch  or 
diamond  house  in  the  world  and  besides  saving 
you  nearly  half  on  the  above  grades,  we  offer 
you  a  fine  thin  model  ONLY 

15  Jewel  no^ 


And  remember  you  do  not  buy  or  pay  one  cent 
until  we  have  placed  the  watch  right  in  your 
own  hands  for  yoor  own 
decision.  W«  want  no 
security,  no  Interest, 
no  red  tape — just  com- 
mon honesty  smon( 
men.  But  write  TO- 
DAY for  Our  Big 


HilRRIS-GOAR 

1  BHN3A3  CITY  WO. 


FREE 
Catalog 

Your  nam*  on  a 

riostal  will  do,  but  do 
t  NOW  to  get  In  on 
this  Special  Sale. 

HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 


Dept.  1889 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 


The  Hon*  thai  Sails  More  Elgin  Watches  thMAny 
■  Other  Firm  In  the  World.  ■  


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W.  Twenty-Third  8t  and  BeTtntb  An. 
NEW  YORK 
n*  llMfMol  ■•••I  •!  Maw  Twk 

BDROPBAN  PUN  AU  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 

III  Room*  400  BMhi 

BOOM  WITH  ADJOINING  BATH 
11.00  ud  11.60  Two  FeraoDi.  12.00  ud  ii.U 

BOOM  WITH  FBIVATB  BATH 
Oae  Penoa,  13.00  Two  Penoai,  It-OO 

SUITU-FABLOB,  BBDBOOM  AND  BATH 
13.00  and  Up 

Tbree  minolM  from  Fenniylvania  Btatioa,  Urn  Binatei 
from  Grand  Central  Station.    Within  eoaTenient  walkiai 
diatanee  of  shopping  and  theatre  digtriete.    Neareit  hotel 
to  tbe  ateamibip  pien  and  to  the  railway  terminal!. 
Reetanrant  a  la  carte  and  table  d'hote 
8PKC1AL  TERMS  TO  TOURIST  PARTIU 
New  colered  map  af  New  York  aent  free. 


WANTED 

•orlptloQ-  Di 


to  hear  from  owner  of  good  Farm 
for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 
F.  BUSH,  MInneapolia,  Minn. 


No  Money 

In  Advance 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


W  This  Marvelous 

I  CAMERA 

I  On  FREE  Trial! 

VU  Only  10,000  of  these  marvelous,  instantaneous 
picture-takingr  and  making  cameras  to  be 
sent  out  absolutely  on  approval  without  a 

■  penny  in  advance  just  to  prove  that  it  is  the 

■  most  wonderful  invention— the  camera  sen- 
»  .  sation  of  the  age.   So  you  must  send  for  it 

quickl  Just  think 
of  it— the  new 
Mandel-ette 

TAKES 

AND 

MAKES 
_  Finished 
waop^^m  Pictures 

J  Instantly 

YoQ  press  tl.e  button,  drop  card  In  developer  and  In  one 
fninute  takeout  a perfect.linisbcd  postcardphoto2Hx3X 
Inches  in  Bize  Camera,  itself,  is  about  i}-fx5xl  Inches. 
Loads  in  daylight  16  to  50  post  cards  at  one  time 

No  Fllms-No  Plates-No  Dark  Room 

Not  a  bit  of  the  muss  ord  bother  of  the  ordinary  kodak 
orcamcra.  It  is  instantaneous  photographv.  Universal 
gjcus  lens  produces  sharp  pictures  at  all  distances 
Pictures  develop  and  print  automatically.  Can't  over- 
develop: results  simply  amazing. 

We  Trust  You 

No  difference  who  yoa  arc,  where  you  live  or  what 
youraKe.  we  will  send  you  the  complete  "Mandel-ette" 
outfit  absolutely  on  approval  and  give  you  10  days  to  test 
it.  If  not  satisfactory  return  it.  But  when  you  see  what 
elegant  pictures  it  takes— so  quick.so  easy. with  no  trouble 
at  all— if  yoa  wish  to  keep  it  you  simply  send  as  II  per 
month  until  our  special  pnce  of  only  16  is  paid. 

Easy  Payments— No  References 

No  red  tape  of  any  kind.  Monthly  pnyments  so  small 
yoa  11  not  notice  them.   Lots  of  fun  and  b]g  prolits. 

No  Experience  Required 

Plain  instructions  and  everythinjr  complete  with  outfit 
eo  you  can  begin  taking  pictun  a  the  moment  it  arrives. 
We  guarantee  that  even  a  child  can  operate  it  Mail 
coupon  right  now.   No  risk  or  obligation  to  keep  camera. 

r— The  ChlcaKo  Ferrotype  Co..—  — • 
Desk  29S  Ferrotype  Bldg.,  Chlcaso,  III.  I 

( Send  me  at  once  one  complete  model  Mandel-ette  I 
Camera  outlit  including  supply  of  post  cards  and  in-  I 
structions.  I  agree  to  examine  and  test  it  thoroughly  ' 
I  and  it  satisflcd  keep  it  and  pay  you  $1  a  month  until  I 
I  your  special  price  of  $5  is  paid.  Otberwiao  1  will  re-  I 
turn  it  at  the  end  of  10  days.  ' 

I  Name   j 

I  Et.  andNo   | 

LTown^. .  State...   | 

Elegant  American  Watch 

SI"— 

c.  o7o.^ 

Bj  Parol  Pom   

To«<lT«Ttli»ouro»l«lopj«<ifwitohbtll«lllt,w»wln«eB4th!«  alttut  Am. 

•riflw  W»tob,)evcr«Baftp«mrat,  sum  wind  fend  etem  Bet,  open  f»<i«.  Dlckfll 
CIlTeror^old  flnlnhed  c»B«.«  perfoot  timekeeper »nd  fa lly  gu»r«nt«id  for  fire 
je»ri.  with  O-lncb  Meilcm  Coi-boy  lenher  fob.  411  poiUfe  p«ld  0.  0.  D.  by 
|>»roelpoif.p»jyourpoatm»o  $1.53  only  »nd  Itla  jourB.  BitlifMtion  guerM. 
t..d.     OAK  PARK  WATCH  CO.,  E.  32  OAK  PARK.  ILL. 

SAVES  A  TEAM  SuVn;.„ 

*^K_^r-«l,  IW""         2"  Binder. 

✓WW/f  ..^lO  Same  En- 
— ^''^x^Klne  Does 
KaII  Other 
SFar*"  Work 

saSfj'lBWt^B^S^^^aM^Xhe  one  successful 
iBinder  Engine.  At- 
Stachmenta  for  any 
■  binder.  Two  horses 

 ^Seasily  pull  8-f  t  bind- 

Q|^HBH|^Ker  in  heavy  grain,  as 

iu,ui.ijLiiii»w mi yiiiijij..iiJ^M?jT^^m^°^'"^  drives  sickle 
81  wft  .'(I WTiiiT wWiMUBiKUUJttitliand  all  machinery. 

Cushman  Binder  Engines 

Throttle  Governed.  Very 
light  weight.    4  H.  P.  only  , 
190  lbs.  Forced  water  cool-  ' 
ing  system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric-    \  I  FWi 
tion  Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.    4  to  20  H.  P. 
Cus!?-nsn  Motor  Works 

859  Morth  2J»t  StraM  *  u  o  -r     >.  • 

Uf-iS'M  NEBRASKA  uHdl.!  BhidlT 


Always  on  Trial 

If  at  any  time  you  feel  that  your  American 
Beauty  Buggy  Is  not  giving  you  the  service 
you  have  a  right  to  eipecl,  you  can  return 
the  bugg>'  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  your 
money  together  with  any  freight  charges 
you  paid. 

It  takes  the  highest  quality  of  material  and 
workmanship  to  stand  a  trial  offer  like  this. 
There  arc  no  l>cttcr  buggies  made  today  than 
American  Beauty  Buggies,  and  by  shipping 
from  a  warehouse  near  you  we  are  able  to 
lay  down  at  your  station  a  genuine  American 
Beauty  Buggy  at  a  price  that  means  a  very 
large  saving. 

$26.95  and  Up 

In  our  catalog  we  show  buggies  as  low  as 
t26.e5.  also  a  full  line  of  road  carts,  surreys, 
spring  wagons  and  pony  vehicles  at  money 
saving  prircs.  Send  today  for  our  vehicle 
1     proposition  No.  OlIASO  r 


This  ofTer  is  proof  that  we  can  save  yoa  money 
by  our  factory  to  us«r  plan.  It  shows  the  faith 
we  have  in  our  Elkhart  quality  when  we  offer  to 
Bend  this  buggy  for  your  approval  and  allow  you 

60  Days'  Free  Trial 

It's  no  risk  for  as  as  our  43  years'  experience  has 
taught  us  how  to  give  the  most  possible  for  the 
money  in   wearing  qualities,  appearance  and 

frcneral  satisfaction,  so  that  today  we  are  the 
■  rgeat  makers  of  buggiea  shippinc  direct 
to  the  farmer.  Drop  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our 

Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book  I 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  DpOD  request  Itillostratea 

and  describes  in  detail 

175  Styles  Buggies  &  65  Styles  Harness 

Tells  how,  by  shipping  direct  to  you.  we  save 
the  agents'  and  dealers'  profits  and  can  make 
yon  such  very  low  prices.  Better  write  today. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

,  744  BcardsUir  Avanua,  ELKHART,  INO. 


CnCAT  MONCV  MAKER  TOR  AprMTQ 

*S^^sr!rir^rmfmSmiKi^Ben  IWagnetlo 


-^ROft-ONd'S  MAGNETIC  COMB= 


'Combs  and  get 
richiagents  wild 
with  sue  ces8. 
They  remove  dandruff;  stop  tailing  hair:  RELIEVE 
HEADACHE;  never  break.   Send  lie  stamp  for  sample. 

PROF.  LONG,  Ash  St..  Pekin,  Illinois 
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"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  exclaimed  Fitch.  "You 
don't  know  Bruxton  Sands  the  way  I  do.  He 
may  be  short  on  conversation,  but  he's  !ong  on 
honor." 

"If  that's  the  case,  Griswold's  the  man!  There 
is  now  only  Mr.  Curtis  Griswold  to  consider." 

"What  causes  you  to  suspect  him?" 

"There  were  two  or  three  things.  I  didn't  like 
the  satisfaction  he  showed  when  suspicion  was 
directed  toward  Miss  Holcomb." 

The  detective  stopped  short  as  Curtis  Griswold 
entered  the  bar.  He  did  not  see  Britz  and 
Fitch. 

"Get  me  a  messenger!"  Griswold  said,  took  a 
card  from  his  pocket  arid  wrote  a  few  lines 
hastily,  and  when  the  messenger  came  handed 
it  to  him  with  a  banknote,  with  a  few  words 
in  a  low  tone.  The  messenger  gone,  Griswold, 
still  without  seeing  the  doctor  or  detective,  hur- 
ried out. 

Britz  gripped  the  doctor's  arm. 

"Go  after  that  boy!"  he  said.  "Find  out 
where  he  is  going,  and  join  me  at  Headquarters." 

The  physician's  pursuit  of  the  district  messen- 
ger ended  at  the  Thirty-third  Street  Station  of 
the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Railway.  All  Fitch 
wanted  to  know  was  the  destination  of  the  note. 
While  fishing  for  a  nickel  the  messenger  held 
the  envelope  in  such  a  position  that  Fitch  was 
able  to  read  both  name  and  address.  The  doctor 
crossed  to  the  downtown  station,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  knocked  at  the  Police  Headquarters. 
"Hello,"  said  Britz.  "I  guess  we've  found  her. 
My  man  reports  this  signature  is  exactly  like  the 
name  attached  to  the  note  I  found  in  the  Indian's 
clothes." 

■'What's  the  name?"  asked  Fitch. 

llJ^l'll'cent  Delaroche,"  answered  the  detective. 
,     That's   the   lady,"   answered   the  physician. 

The  same  name  is  on  that  envelope  Griswold 
gave  the  messenger.    She  lives  in  the — " 

"Hotel  Renaissance,"  said  Britz  decisively. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  arranged,  Rawson 
went  to  the  Renaissance  and  got  from  the  man- 
agement all  that  was  known  there  concerning 
Millicent  Delaroche.  She  was  Mrs.  Delaroche, 
whether  wife,  widow  or  divorcee  the  manage- 
ment could  not  tell. 

CHAPTER  XX, 

Kananda  and  the  Swami  bent  above  a  table 
on  which  were  spread  various  diagrams.  AU 
stood  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  high-caste 
Orientals  paid  little  attention  to  him.  They 
leaned  over  the  table,  studying  the  papers  that 
lay  upon  it.    At  length  the  Swami  leaned  back. 

"It  is  evident  we're  on  the  right  track  at  last," 
he  said.  "Chunda  and  Gazim  could  not  have 
done  their  work  thoroughly.  The  jewels  were 
taken  by  the  man  who  trod  on  the  false  dia- 
mond in  the  opera  box." 

"It  looks  as  if  that  were  so,"  Kananda  re- 
plied. 

"But  she  says  in  this  note  she  will  have  to 
sell  some  of  the  jewels,"  the  Swami  persisted. 
"That  certainly  indicates  they  are  still  in  her 

possession." 

"How  do  you  know  she  didn't  intend  to  de- 
ceive him?"  asked  Kananda. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  deal  more  direct," 
said  the  Swami,  "to  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
received  the  jewels  from  Griswold,  that  she  still 
has  them,  and  that  she  will  not  part  with  any 
of  them  until  the  clubman  has  refused  to  comply 
with  her  request  for  money?" 

"I  believe  we're  close  to  the  end  of  our  quest," 
he  mused.  "You  will  not  stay  your  hand  when 
it  comes  to  the  point?" 

The  Swami  did  not  answer. 

"Are  you  afraid?"  pursued  the  Prince.  "Does 
your  soul  shrink?  Are  you  a  true  believer  and 
master  of  the  faith,  or — "  and  he  almost 
screamed,  "an  apostate?" 

The  Swami's  copper  face  turned  darker.  A 
flash  of  fury  seared  his  eyes.  He,  however,  said 
stolidly: 

"It  cannot  be  for  the  good  of  the  brothers  to 
wade  through  blood.  Prince,  the  Maharanee  dia- 
mond has  been  purged  perhaps  of  the  scarlet 
stains  that  were  upon  it.  Are  we  not  skilled 
enough  in  the  ways  of  the  East  to  recover  our 
own  without  bearing  death  to  the  men  of  the 
West?" 

Kananda,  gripping  the  table  with  both  handi^ 

leaned  toward  the  scholar. 

"Listen  to  me,  master!"  he  said  savagely, 
'Can  you  guess  the  orders  the  Maharajah  laid 
upon  me  when  he  bade  me  come  with  you?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  continued  the  Prince.  "My 
father  said,  'The  time  may  come,  my  son,  when 
your  great  teacher  quails  from  that  which  is  be- 
fore him.  If  it  comes,  then  when  it  comes,  strike 
swiftly  and  surely.'  And  I  will  strike,  my  mas- 
ter!"  Kananda  added.  "If  you  flinch  from  any 
necessity  I  will  warn  you  once — and  then,  if  you 
still  stay  your  hand  I'll  kill  you!" 

The  Swami  arose.  As  he  did  so,  Ali  re- 
entered the  room  with  more  salaams,  and  ex- 
tended a  tiny  scroll,  written  in  minute  hiero- 
glyphs of  the  Orient.  The  scholar  scanned  the 
paper  swiftly.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  handed 
the  paper  to  the  Prince.  A  hurried  reading  suf- 
ficed to  destroy  that  young  man's  calm. 

"Quick!"  he  said,  "we  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose!" 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Though  Mrs.  Delaroche  slept,  a  slightly  un- 
comfortable feeling  had  the  effect  of  arouMng 
her  to  realize  there  was  a  hand  beneath  her 
pillow.  Rigid  with  fright,  she  waited  an  instant, 
then  she  made  a  swift  reach  for  the  alien  hand 
— too  late.  It  had  been  withdrawn.  Hasty  ex- 
ploration beneath  her  pillow  told  her  the  hand 
had  not  gone  away  empty.  She  sat  erect  so 
swiftly  that  she  bruised  her  forehead  against 
soniething  cold  and  hard  that  was  pressed  men- 
acingly to  her  head. 

"Don't  move,  or  you'll  get  this "  said  a 
rough  voice. 
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Mrs.  Delaroche  gasped,  and  sank  back  again 
to  her  pillow. 

"That's  right;  lie  still!"  continued  the  voice. 

"See  here,  lady,  I've  got  no  time  to  waste.  I 
am  going  to  get  out  of  this  room.  If  you  make 
any  noise  I'll  blow  your  head  off!" 

Ice  water  seemed  to  course  through  the 
woman's  veins.  She  dared  not  move  a  muscle, 
nor  did  she  essay  to  speak  again. 

The  cold  pressure  was  removed  from  her  fore- 
head, and  the  burglar  moved  about  the  room. 

Then  he  walked  to  the  door,  thrust  his  head 
through  and  looked  up  and  down  the  hall.  Evi- 
dently reassured,  he  stepped  outside,  and  closed 
it  swiftly  and  silently.  Mrs.  Delaroche  waited, 
perhaps  a  minute.  Then  her  courage  oozed 
back,  and  she  bounded  to  the  floor,  screaming 
with  all   her  might. 

Before  her  cries  died  away  half  a  dozen 
pajamaed  specters  were  racing  down  the  corridor. 
They  were  spared  the  necessity  of  submitting 
their  courage  to  test,  for  as  the  burglar  turned 
a  corner  of  the  hall  he  was  tripped  by  a  foot 
in  his  path,  and  when  he  recovered  his  breath 
it  was  to  find  two  men  of  sturdy  build  sitting 
upon  him.  The  pistol  was  snatched  from  his 
grasp,  his  arms  dragged  behind  his  back  and 
handcuffs  snapped  upon  his  wrists.^  Then  he 
was  Hraeeed  to  his  feet  by  four  insistent  arms. 
Mrs.  Delaroche's  screams  guided  the  little  group 
to  her  apartment. 

"Is  this  the  man  who  robbed  you,  madam? 
asked  the  house  detective. 

"It  must  be,"  said  Mrs.  Delaroche. 

"Now,  then,  you!"  he  said,  addressing  the 
prisoner.    "What  were  you  doing  here?" 

"What  did  you  get?" 

"He  got  my  jewels!" 

"He  took  the  whole  case  of  jewels  from  under 
my  pillow,"  she  continued,  addressing  the  house 
detective.  "They  must  be  in  his  possession  still, 
unless  he  dropped  them  while  he  was  running 


said  the  leading  man. 


away. 

"We  will  soon  find  out, 
"Jim,  go  through  him!" 

Mrs.  Delaroche  gasped  her  delight  when  from 
the  captive's  coat  the  porter  drew  forth  a  heavy 
silver  casket  and  held  it  toward  her. 

"Is  that  your  property,  madam?"  asked  the 
house  detective. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Delaroche  eagerly.  _  Uh, 
dear,  I  am  so  glad  he  did  not  escape  with  it. 

He  and  the  porter  explored  the  captive's  pock- 
ets further,  but  found  nothing  more  in  the  way 
of  loot.  .  .       '  , 

"Jim,  call  up  Headquarters,  and  have  a  couple 
of  men  sent  here  to  take  this  fellow  away. 

The  effect  of  that  command  upon  the  prisoner 
startled  everyor\f.  Not  only  did  it  cause  him  to 
break  his  sullen  silence,  but  it  made  the  house 
detective  loose  his  hold.  Mrs.  Delaroche.  gazed 
at  the  fellow,  wide-eyed. 

"I  can  save  you  that  trouble,"  said  the  bur- 
glar. "You  need  not  telephone  for  the  Central 
Office  men.  I  am  Lieutenant-Detective  Britz,  of 
Headquarters! 

Mrs.  Delaroche  struggled  faintly  for  speech. 
She  sank  into  a  chair  and  let  her  head  fall  upon 
her  arms.  There  was  no  streak  of  pity  in  the 
look  Detective  Britz  bent  upon  her.  He  had 
dealt  with  women  of  her  type  many  times. 

"Come,  Mrs.  Delaroche,"  said  Britz  sternly. 
"You  have  got  to  answer  soon  or  late,  and  you 
may  as  well  do  it  at  once."  ^ 

"They  were  given  to  me,"  said  the  woman 
faintly. 

"By  whom?" 

"By — by  a  friend  of  mine,"  she  replied. 
"And  his  name?"  inquired  the  detective  curtly. 
"I  do  not  care  to  tell  his  name,"  said  Mrs. 
Delaroche. 

"It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  you, 
Mrs.  Delaroche,  if  you  tell  me  the  truth,  and  tell 
it  at  once,  without  holding  anything  back." 

Mrs.  Delaroche  shivered,  and  started  slowly 
to  her  feet.  She  turned  a  disdainful  glance  on 
the  group  at  the  door,  then  faced  Britz  once 
more,  and  in  a  voice  little  more  than  a  whisper 
she  said: 

"Whatever  you  may  think,  I  did  not  know  the 
jewels  were  stolen." 

"All  you  say  may  be  true,"  Britz  persisted, 
"but  the  jewels  are  Mrs.  Missioner's;  they  were 
stolen  from  her,  and  you  must  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  person  who  gave  them  to  you." 

"Madam,"  said  he,  "since  you  will  not  give 
the  information  to  me,  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
to  Police  Headquarters." 

"Oh,  not  that,  not  that!"  gasped  Mrs.  Dela- 
roche. "I  will  tell  you.  The  diamonds  were 
given  to  me  by  " 

"By  the  man  I  intended  to  marry!"  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  once 
more  sobs  racked  her  body. 

"It  is  Curtis  Griswold,  isn't  it?"  said  the 
Headquarters  man  incisively. 

Mrs.  Delaroche,  with  a  little  cry  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  advanced  toward  Britz  with  hands 
outstretched  in  protest. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  believe  Mr. 
Griswold  to  be  a  thief!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Please  let  me  have  the  key  to  this  jewel  box." 

Reluctantly,  she  unfastened  a  slender  gold 
chain  about  her  neck,  from  which  depended  a 
tiny  silver  key.  Britz  fitted  it  into  the  lock 
and  turned  the  bolt,  seized  the  lid,  opened  it; 
then  dropped  it  on  the  table  with  a  furious  ex- 
clamation. 

The  box  was  empty ! 

(To  be  continued) 


FREE  Grapefruit  and 
Orange  Trees-FREE 

TO  ALL  WHO  USE  THE  ATTACHED  COUPON 


You  Can  Start  a  Grove  Today 

which  •will  increase  in  value  while  you  pay  for  it  in  small 
monthly  payments 

No  need  to  give  up  your  present  business  or  position.  No  need  to  move  to  Florida  until  you  are  ready. 
When  you  do  come  you  can  move  to  an  improved  producing  grove.  We  furnish  the  land,  the  trees  and  all 
labor.  You  can  invest  in  land  NOW  and  develop  it  any  time  you  wish — or  you  can  start  immediate  improve- 
ments either  personally  or  thru  our  company.  We  raise  our  own  guaranteed  trees  in  our  own  nurseries  vphich 
insures  every  purchaser  of  the  best  fruit  trees  that  can  be  grown.    This  insures  a  successful  grove. 

The  C.  E.  Thomas  Nurseries  are  growing  the  finest 


How  a  tew  dollars  monthly  invested  now  in  these  rich 
productive  HUlsboro  County  lands  will  soon  multiply 
and  develop  into  a  lite  income  is  fully  told  In  our 
large  handsomely  illustrated  boolilet — "The  Call  of  the 
Southland."  _  ^..^ 

RIGHT  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  INVEST  IN  OUR 
NEW  LITHIA  TRACT  SUBURBAN  TO  TAMPA,  the 
metropolis  of  South  riorida— Situated  in  the  recognized 
center  of  Florida's  Citrus  Fruit  belt.  No  better  land 
can  be  found  anywhere  for  fruit,  truck,  poultry  and 
livestock.  ,    ^     ^  , 

This  is  the  third  Great  HUlsboro  County  tract  that 
has  been  opened  to  homeseekers  and  investors  by  our 
old  established,  responsible,  thoroughly  experienced  or- 
ganization. Over  2.500  families  are  now  rejoicing  be- 
cause they  bought  at  opening  prices  In  our  two  former 
tracts.  Every  family  can  tell  you  they  got  a  square 
and  generous  deal. 

Our  new  Lithia  Tract  now  offers  you  the  same  won- 
derful opportunity — and  more,  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  on  all  sides  within  the  past 
five  years.  ,  . 

Free — Absolutely  Free — 100  grapefruit  and  orange 
trees  to  each  and  every  purchaser  who  reserves  10  acres 
or  more  NOW.  These  trees  will  be  held  in  our  Nurser- 
ies until  you  are  ready  to  plant  them.  This  will  give 
you  a  splendid  start  in  developing  a  grove  which  will 
bring  you  an  ever  increasing  income  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  value  of  your  entire  farm. 


varieties  of  grapefruit,  orange,  lima,  fancy  peach,  plum 

and  other  semi-tropical  fruit  trees,  which  we  are  sell- 
ing to  land  owners  throughout  the  South,  as  well  as  our 
land  buyers.  There  are  no  better  trees  grown  than  the 
C.  E.  Tliomas  Nurseries  Warranted  Citrus  Fruit  trees. 
Every  tree  fully  guaranteed  to  grow. 

If  you  already  own  land  and  are  in  the  market  for 
high-grade  fruit  trees  do  not  fail  to  write  for  our  New 
Illustrated  Nursery  Catalog  before  buying  trees  else- 
where. It  is  free  and  gives  much  valuable  information 
on  planting  and  caring  for  trees.  The  coupon  is  for 
our  land  book  only. 

No  use  trying  to  make  yourself  believe  that  savings 
bank  interest  will  ever  make  you  Independent,  nor  6 
per  cent  loans  make  you  rich.  Your  money  Isn't  work- 
ing when  you  tie  it  up  in  such  ways — it's  LOAFING 
Make  your  money  work  for  Y'OU:  right  here  in  these 
rich  fruit  lands  is  your  opportunity — here  where  a  few 
dollars  put  to  work  NOW  will  reap  all  the  benefit  of 
development  work  constantly  being  done  by  the  fast  in 
creasing  population. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  Improve  your  farm,  you  can  In 
a  few  years,  cash  in  on  it  from  the  investment  stand- 
point without  a  stroke  of  work  on  your  part.  Think  of 
it — an  investment  of  a  very  few  dollars  a  month — and 
a  magnificent  grapefruit  and  orange  grove  is  the  re- 
sult almost  before  you  know  it. 


Get  our  big  new  Florida  book,  "The  Call  of  the  Southland"— look  at  the  map— read  the  many  enthusi- 
astic testimonial  letters  from  settlers  now  living  on  the  farms  they  bought  from  us.  Four  big  railroads  inter- 
sect these  suburban  tracts — all  the  comforts  of  modem  life  right  at  hand.  ,  .  ^ 

Think  of  it — a  lO-acre  grove  suburban  to  a  city  like  this — a  farm  big  enough  to  keep  you  in  comfort  all 
your  lives,  yet  one  you  can.  pay  for  so  easily  that  it  will  really  surprise  you. 

Get  the  facts  now.  The  Coupon  brings  them  to  you 
without  cost  or  obligation*  Get  this  new  wonderful  op- 
portunity clearly  before  you  while  prices  on  this  newly 
opened  tract  are  stUl  low  and  terms  easy.  Today  $1 
per  acre  per  month  buys  the  land  which  can  bring  you 
independence  and  a  future.    Tomorrow — who  can  say? 

Tear  off  the  Coupon  and  mall  it  now  and  we  will  lay 
before  you,  by  return  maU,  full  and  complete  informa- 
tion showing  how  you  can  easily  become  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  beautiful  grapefruit  and  orange  groves,  and 
why  it  is  sure  to  prove  the  shrewdest,  most  profitable 
Investment  you  can  possibly  make. 


NORTH  TAMPA  LAND  CO. 

C.  E.  THOMAS,  President 
Marquette  BIdg.  CHICAGO 


■Mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmwmmmwmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^ 

\  North  Tampa  Land  Co.,  A.F.  4-16 

j  Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago 

!         Please  send  me  your  large  Illustrated  Book, 

!  "The  Call  of  the  Southland,"  on  choice  Citrus  Fruit 

S  and  Truck  Farms  suburban  to  Tampa,  Florida,  and 

«  information  on  how  I  can  have  a  grove  developed 

J  on  the  monthly  payment  plan. 

J  Name  

!  street  I7o.........~  


City   SUte. 


end  fchese  three  little  ^ 
pans  to  any  address 


(To  introduce  our  goods  we  will  ! 
labor  -  saving   sanitary  "  Star 
in  the  United  States  for  25c..  postpaid.   They  are  made  ot 
heavy,  rust-pronf  mat.^rial  and  will  fit  any  Mason  jar. 
SIMPLEX  StrpPI.T  HOrSE,  45  Ponf  lae  BIdg.  OhlcagcDI. 
Send  for  catalogue  describing  ourFe"ather  Brooders, 
Automatic  Feeders  and  other  poultry  appliances.  ^ 


Electric 
„      llffht  for  larms,^ 
^      churcfies.etc.  Any  size' 
^     plant.  Steady,  bright  liphtandl 
power  to  do  work  around  farm  anal 
house.  Plant  (less  engine),  low  as  $265. 
Universal  Lighting  System  is  siinple. 
safe, economical  and  gives  abrlmant 
li^ht.    Write  today  for  free  book. 
UNIVERSAL.  BATTERY  CO. 
3470  S.LaSalle  .St., Chicago. 
We  manufacture  all  Itlnda^ 
of  storage  batteries^ 
for  the  trade. 


lOc 


BIG  VALUE  COMBINATION  for 

20  popular  eongs,  iroTds,  music.  20  adventure 
fltories.  25  pretty  girl  pictures.  20  new  gaises. 
25  pictures  of  prestdeo  ts.  60  wajs  to  make  monej. 
1  great  joke  book.  1  courtship  booK.  1  book  oo 
magio.  1  book  on  letter-writing.  1  dream  book  and  fortuno 
teller.  1  cook  book.  1  baae-ball  book  with  all  rules.  100 
ooDundruma.  60 vereeo for  auto^ph albums.  SenduBlUoandwo 
friUeend  alltbeabOTeaodbignoTclty  ajidjewelzjostalogatotuie. 

EDW  I.  DEMPSET.  Dipt.  S5, 711  BtK      MwA\\m.  I.Y 


COMPLETE  CROCHET  BOOK 

Sent  Postpaid  for  llS^c 


Complete 
IiulructionBook 
for 


This  Beautiful  Crochet 
Boob  containa  66  de- 
signs of  Crochet,  Tat- 
ting, Smocking,  for 
Yokes  JEdglngs. Towels. 
Corset  Covers.  Hand- 
kerchiefs. Baby  -wear. 
Centerpieces.  Scarfs. 
Bags.  etc.  Every  article 
Is  fully  illustrated  and 
described  and  so  simple 
are  the  Instructions 
that  you  can  acquire 
great  skill  almost  from 
thestart.  Ifyouare  do- 
ing crochet  work  you 
cannot  be  without  this 
op-to-date  C  r  o  ch  et 
Book.  Sent  FREE  for 
-one  new  or  renewal 
yearly  subscription  at 
26c. 

American  Farming,   637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chloago 


^  ^^^^^  t^^i^^^ 


Crochet -Tattinp-Jmockin^ 
Price  12o 
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AMERICAN  FARMING 


Royai^^nce 


IT  AS  great 

^  ^  strength 

and  resiliency. 

Made  of  big, 

strong,  stiff 

steel  wire, with 
continuous  stay 
wires  from  top  to 
bottom  wrapped 
around  each  hor- 
izontal wire  and 


Dealers  Everywhere 


securely  held  by 
the  Royal  loop. 

American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 

Cheaper  than 
wood  and  more 
durable — last  a 
lifetime.  Hold 
fence  secure 
against  all  conditions. 

Sent  Free 

Write  for  booklet  on 
how  to  set  posts  and 
erect  fence.  Every 
farm  owner  should  have  it. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

CHICAGO  NEW  YOKK  PITTSBURGH  CLEVELAND  DENVER 

=<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

I  AUTOMOBILES  I 

GIVEN  AWAY 

I  $695  Overland— $440  FORD  | 

I  Latest  1916  Model  Touring  Cars  | 

I  Send  for 

=  wonderful 

I  plan  by 

I  which  we 

=  Give  Autos 

I  Away — 

1  SEND  NO 


A  Happy 

MONEY— Just  your  NAME 


Every  Active  Club  Member  Rewarded 


Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  mean  to 
you  to  have  a  beautiful  car  shipped  right  to 
your  home  town  without  your  having  to 
pay  one  cent  for  it  ?  This  is  an  opportunity 
that  seldom  comes  to  any  of  us  and  one 
which  you  must  investigate.  It  means  much 
to  you,  more  than  you  can  grasp  at  first 
thought.  Let  us  tell  you  of  our  wonderful  plan. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  below  with  your  full  name 
and  address  and  mail  it  today.  We  will 
send  you  immediately,  full  information  and 
our  handsome  Auto  Club  booklet.  Remem- 
ber— you  incur  no  obligation  by  sending 
for  the  booklet. 


In  the  past  few  years  we  have  given  away  3 

forty  automobiles,  ranging  in  price  from  $400  S 

to  $1,800;  over  a  dozen  motorcycles,  a  num-  IS 

ber  of  pianos,  gold  watches,  and  thousands  S5 

of  dollars  worth  of  other  valuable  prizes.  S 

All  of  these  prizes  have  been  given  to  people  S 

who  have   answered   our  advertisements.  ™ 

You  have  the  same  opportunity.    And  be-  ~ 

sides  the  prizes  mentioned   above   every  — 

active  member  who  does  not  receive  a  prize  ~ 

will  receive  a  liberal  cash  reward.    The  first  ^ 

step  in  becoming  an  active  member  is  to  — 

send  for  our  plan.    Use  the  coupon  below  or  ~ 

send  us  a  postal  card.  — 

Cut  out  and  Mail  TO-DAY  = 


I     Drive  Your  Own  Car 

S  Motoring  is  the  most  popular  diversion  of 

S      the  day.    Each  year  the  motor  car  becomes 
more  popular.    More  people  buy  them  and 
—      more  people  want  them.  But  to  a  great  many 
SS'     the  ambition  to  own  a  car  seems  far  from 
realization.   If  you  do  not  now  own  a  car. 
the  plan  of  the  Corn  Belt  Auto  Club  is  of 
SS      VITAL  interest  to  you.  We  have  solved  your 
ZH      difficulty.    You  can  secure  a  car  on  our  plan 
S      without  one  cent  of  cost.  Write  Today.  Do 
S3      not  delay.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

1  CORN  BELT 
I  AUTO  CLUB 

I  692  Jeffersoii  St.,  "'Kl.'-' 
iiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.l 
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CORN  BELT  AUTO  CLUB, 

692  JeHarson  St.,  Watsrloo,  Iowa: 

Gentlemen: — 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  your 
wonderful  plan.  It  is  understood  that  signing 
this  coupon  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name. 


.RFD  . 


Town . 


.State. 


April,  1916 

Better  Baby  Clothes 

By  Miss  Ethel  Ronzone,  Domestic  Science  De- 
partment, Missouri  College  of  Agricvlture. 

Remember  when  you  were  a  baby  how 
the  ruffles  of  tatting  and  lace  about  the 
neck  and  wrists  of  your  dresses  sawed 
and  irritated  you  until  you  cried?  Re- 
member how  you  used  to  get  tangled  up 
in  the  lace  ruffles  around  the  bottom  of 
your  clothes  when  you  tried  to  learn  to 
walk  or  creep?  Profit  by  your  own  ex- 
periences and  clothe  your  baby  simply 
and  comfortably.  Instead  of  spending 
your  time  on  the  worse  than  useless 
task  of  embroidering  and  ruffling  baby's 
clothes,  spend  it  in  resting  and  in  tak- 
ing inuch  needed  outdoor  exercise. 

This  ruffling  and  decorating  of  baby 
clothes  is  passing.  The  needs  of  the 
child  are  being  considered  instead  of 
placing  the  emphasis  on  appearance. 
The  need  for  proper  and  adequate 
clothing  for  the  child  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  new-born  babe  is  not 
capable  of  regulating  its  body  temper- 
ature. Since  the  temperature  must  be 
kept  about  98  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
necessary  to  control  it  by  the  use  of 
clothing.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
child  be  wrapped  in  several  layers  of 
flannel  all  the  year  around.  It  is  as 
necessary  to  provide  for  getting  rid  of 
excess  heat  in  summer  as  it  is  to  pro- 
vide for  conserving  heat  in  winter. 

The  fabric  which  is  best  for  conserv- 
ing heat  is  wool.  This  fabric  is  warm 
on  account  of  the  air  spaces  between 
the  fibers.  Cotton  flannel  for  the  same 
reason  is  warmer  than  plain  cotton  ma- 
terial. The  disadvantage  is  that  it 
loses  its  woolly  character  with  re- 
peated washing.  When  it  comes  to 
losing  heat  in  summer  we  find  that 
cotton  fabrics,  smooth  in  character,  are 
better  since  they  are  good  conductors 
of  heat.  On  a  very  warm  day  the  fewer 
the  clothes  the  better.  By  careful 
watching  and  occasionally  feeling  the 
child's  hands  and  feet  the  mother  can 
tell-  when  some  added  clothing  is 
needed. 

The  frequent  and  repeated  launder- 
ing which  baby  clothes  require,  makes 
it  necessary  that  they  be  simply  made 
and  of  material  easily  cared  for.  Ab- 
sence of  tucks,  ruffles,  and  embroidery 
makes  the  laundering  problem  simpler. 
The  use  of  crepe  for  slips  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  ironing.  Mix- 
tures of  wool  and  cotton  are  less  apt  to 
shrink  than  all  wool  garments.  Diapers 
made  of  cheese  cloth  with  pads  of  old 
towels  on  soft  knit  material  absorb 
more  moisture  and  are  more  easily 
cleaned  than  the  usual  diaper. 

The  ease  with  which  the  child  can  be 
dressed  should  be  considered.  Slips 
and  night  gowns  should  open  all  the 
way  down  the  ,back.  Gertrude  petti- 
coats opening  on  the  shoulder  are  con- 
venient. 

♦J»  Slug  the  Bug  *l* 

MRS.  WALKER'S  CRACKLIN 
BREAD 

The  following  is  the  recipe  of  the 
famous  Cracklin  Bread,  as  made  by 
Mrs,  W.  E.  Walker,  La  Monte,  Mo., 
and  which  won  the  official  approval  of 
Gov.  Elliott  W.  Major,  who  claims  to 
be  an  authority  on  corn  bread: 

"Two  cups  of  buttermilk;  1  cup  of 
cracklin's,  cut  in  small  pieces,  or  not 
quite  so  many  if  real  rich;  1  level  tea- 
spoon each  of  soda  and  salt;  stir  all 
together  and  sift  in  enough  meal  so 
that  a  portion  of  the  dough  can  be  taken 
between  the  hands  and  made  into  an 
oblong  roll.  Have  ready  a  bread  pan 
with  plenty  of  smoking-hot  meat 
grease.  Drop  the  roll  into  this  and 
pat  with  the  hand  until  cake  is  about 
an  inch  thick.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
When  done,  lift  the  cakes  to  the  side 
of  the  pan  to  keep  from  sweating  and 
becoming  soft." 


April,  1916 

Prize  Award    for  February 
Best  Advertisement 

The  contest  announced  in  the  February 
Poultry  special  to  ascertain  tho  opinion  of 
our  readers  as  to  which  advertisement  had 
the  widest  appeal,  and  why,  exceeded  all 
our  expectations.  It  was  successful  with 
a  vengeance.  The  issue  hardly  had  «-ime 
to  reach  all  our  readers  before  the  letters 
began  to  pile  into  our  office. 

Those  letters  were  the  voices  of  our 
people  telling  their  servants  how  they 
might  better  serve,  and  we  gave  attentive 
ear.  Every  one  connected  with  the 
American  Farming  organization  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  contest. 

The  winning  letter  as  finally  selected  by 
our  judges  was  written  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Eckerley,  R.  R.  4,  South  Bend,  Ind.  His 
choice  was  the  page  advertisement  of  the 
National  Incubator  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
That  advertisement  was  also  the  first 
choice  of  more  readers  than  any  other. 
Next  in  number  was  the  Old  Trusty  In- 
cubator, third  Crofts  &  Reed,  fourth  Hud- 
son Motor  Car  Co.  In  all  there  were  53 
different  advertisements  selected,  ranging 
in  size  from  one-half  inch  to  the  double- 
page  spread  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Co.    Mr.  Eckerley's  letter  follows: 

Gentlemen:  My  reasons  for  choosing  the 
advertisement  of  the  National  Incubator  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.,  in  this  contest,  are: 

It  has  the  best  location  for  a  page  adver- 
tisement of  this  character  in  a  special  poultry 
number.  It  is  one  of  the  first  to  get  the 
reader's  attention. 

There  are  no  "whirlwind  exaggerations"  In 
It,  but  just  enough  electrotype  and  display 
type  to  attract  the  reader's  attention. 

The  advertisers  avoid  superlative  adjectives 
in  describing  their  goods,  merely  stating  facts, 
and  convincing  facts  they  are,  too. 

There  is  no  repetition  of  good  points,  but 
.  they  tell  their  story  briefly  and  to  the  point. 

There  is  no  waste  of  space  in  printing  testi- 
monials. They  only  give  four  very  strong 
but  brief  testimonials,  with  the  full  address 
in  each  case. 

The  firm  offers  just  a  little  more  for  the 
money  than  any  other  firm  advertising  similar 
goods  in  this  paper  and  no  other  firm  offers 
this  size  of  incubator  and  brooder  (hot  water 
machines)  both  for  ten  dollars. 

The  proposition  is  so  plain  and  the  facts  so 
truthfully  convincing,  that  the  prospective 
customer  need  not  waste  any  valuable  time 
in  correspondence,  but  can  order  direct  from 
advertisement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Rt.  4,  South  Bend,  Ind.        E.  L.  ECKERLEY. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  select  the  prize 
winning  letter,  when  so  many  of  them 
were  excellent  Our  judges  gave  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  placing  Mr.  Eckerley 
at  the  head  of  the  class : 

It  is  a  letter  setting  forth  the  Farmer's 
viewpoint  as  to  how  an  advertisement 
should  be  written.  It  is  convincing.  It 
sets  forth  in  logical  sequence  the  author^s 
strong  reasons  for  his  preference.  It  is 
straightforward  and  honest. 

Many  other  letters  were  close  enough 
to  deserve  special  honorable  mention.  We 
wish  we  were  rich  enough  to  award  a 
prize  to  each  of  them.  They  deserved  it. 
Some  of  the  letters  deserving  honorable 
mention  were : 

National  Incubator  Co.:  Frances  Toney, 
Orson,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Lina  F.  Thompson,  Hope, 
Ind.;  Mrs.  Arthur  Thompson,  Rushville,  111. 

Johnson  Incubator  Co.:  Martin  Mortesen, 
Liberty,  111.;  A.  F.  Titus,  Sycamore,  Kan.;  Mrs. 
Jennie  Mitchell,  Mound  City,  Mo. 

Crofts  &  Reed  Co. :  Mrs.  Joseph  Schlabach, 
La  Grange,  Ind.;  J.  H.  Allen,  Lebanon,  Ohio; 
Correne  Vick,  Atwater,  Minn. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.:  Howard  Wilson, 
Bellevue,  Mich.;  Jessie  Dreibelbis,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Emerson  Braningham  Imp.  Co.:  Lillie  A. 
Hahn,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Indiana  Silo  Co. :  Marie  Shaw,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Bates  Steel-Mule:  Rev.  S.  C.  Davis,  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.:  Jane  Gates, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Radio-Round  Incubator  Co.:  F.  I.  Grass, 
York  Fsl 

X-Ray' Incubator  Co.:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Spies,  Lowell,  O. 

Iron  Clad  Incubator  Co.:  Mrs.  Fred  P. 
Lindberg,  Manasas,  Va. 

20-Mule  Team  .  Borax:  George  F.  Frick, 
Davenport,  la. 

Hercules  Stump  Puller  Co.:  Donley  Daniel, 
Last  Creek,  W.  Va. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  who  competed. 
The  kindly  words  for  American  Farming 
in  most  of  the  letters  bouy  our  spirits  and 
stimulate  our  efforts  We  solicit  your  con- 
tinued support  in  making  this  journal  of 
greater  service  to  the  American  Farmer 
and  his  family.  Glenn  G.  Hayes,  Editor. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

Evans  Art 

Pianos  and  Players 

Factory  to  You 

$ 


an^p  can  be  saved  by  myplan  of 
eellin?  direct  from  my  factory  to  you.  I  can 
save  you  from  $125  to  $250  on  an  Evan*  Artitt 
Moaol  Piano  or  ^ayer. 
ITroitrht  Pniil  Theeasiestkindof  terms.week- 
\i^!^iiLSiS  monthly,  quarterly  or  yearly 
payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  All  mlddle- 
inen>  Jobbers,  dealers  and  agents  profits  cut 
out.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  can  sell 
the  Evans  Artist  Model  Pianos  for  such  little 
money.  Let  me  send  you  the  other  reasons. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAI. 

If  yoQ  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  we  will  take  It  back 
wltbout  any  cost  to  you— you  are  the  aole  judge  to  decide. 

Mustc  Lessons  Without  Cost 

"We  will  ffive  a  two  years  coarse  of  piaoo  iilBtructioo 
frao.  Ask  about  our  insurance  plan. 

STORY  &  CLARK  PIANO  CO. 
r.  O.  EVANS,  Cen.  Mgr.,  Dept.  A  -37  Chicago 
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Baby's  Bath 

"Add  a  pinch  of  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  to  the  water  for  the  morn- 
ing bath.  Use  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  instead  of  soap  for  the 
evening  sponge  bath. " 

"jSO  Mule  Team  Borax  solution 
heals  scratches  and  insect  bites." 

'  'Use  20  Mule  Team  Borax  to  wash 
baby's  clothing,  so  that  it  will  be 
antiseptically  clean  and  non-irri- 
tating." 

"Use  20  Mule  Team  Borax  in 
■washing  feeding  bottles  and  other 
nursery  utensils." 

These  are  not  guesses: 
tliey  are  the  directions 
of  well-known  doctors 
and  nurses  as  found  in 
their  published  works. 

For  Sale  By  All 
Dealers 


BEES 


PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

Raise  your  own  honey.  We  start 
you  right.  Send  today  for  BeeSup- 
ply  Catalog  and  1~lT%  ¥7*  T*^ 
Smaj)\ecov7 of  American  Bee  Journal.  M  1^  wi  M 
Oldest  Bee  paper  in  America  —  all  X  AXJ.^A^ 
DADART  &  SONS,  Box  41,         Hamilton,  III. 

RAISE    GUINEA  PIGS 

We  furnish  stock— show  you  how  and  buy  ftU  you  raise. 
Big  demand— thousands  needed  yearly.  Easy  and  inex- 
pensive to  raise— very  proline- more  profitable  and  less 
trouble  than  poultry  or  squabs.  Particulars  FREE. 
Cavles  Dlstritrntlfi!  Co.,      765  West  741li  St ,      Kansas  City.  Ho 


iilAlll  n  *«rA  MONTHLY  as  General  Agent  for 
WIIUlU  Ik  nil  SIOO.OOO  corporation  and  a  Ford 
nUULU  ^  lUU  ^^^^  ^^^^  free,  intro- 

ducing Stock  and  Poultry  remedies.  Dips,  Disinfect- 
ants, etc.,  interest  you?  Then  address  Royoleum 
Co-Operative  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.D.D.  Monticello,Ind. 


Will  $120  A  Month  And 
Automobile  Furnished  FREE 

interest  you?  Answer  quick.  Secure  valuableagancy.  Antonecee- 
BttieB.  Gunranteed  fast  eellers.  Quick  repeaters.  Remarkable  money 
raakera.  Address  D .  E.  Raybum  Co. .  181  N .  Dearboni  St. .  Chicago. 

like  hungry  wolves 
anytime,  if  you  use 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 

Beet  fish  bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you 
busy  pulling  them  out.  Write  today  and  get 
a  box  to  help  introduce  it.  Agents  wanted. 

JeFeGREGOBY,  Dept.  36,  SLLonis,  Mo 


Fish  Bite 


Adlcr*s 

Famous  No  Money 
Dowa—Free  Trial 


^\ PIANO  OFFER 


Saves 
You 

SI 2852 


Your  Own 
Time  To 
Pay  ' 
Without  Interest 

Yes.  I'll  not  only  save  you 
$128.50  on  your  purchase  of  a  - 
piano,  but  I'll  prepay  the  freight  on  a  matchlesB 
Adler  Piano  so  that  you  can  prove  for  yourselt 
that  it  is  absolutely  superior  in  every  respect  to 
any  other  piano  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

FREE  30  DAY  TRIAL 

Send  no  money  until  you  decide  to  buy.  Keep  the 
piano  30  days.  Note  well  its  marvelously  sweet  sinBingr 
tone  and  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  workmanship. 
Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay  mem  small  amounts  to 
suit  your  convenience.  If  you  decide  not  to  keep  it.  re- 
turn it.  I'll  pay  return  freight  charges.  And  remember 
I  also  prepay  freight  to  you ,  eg  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

QavA  ^Aft-^S  ®"  ^"  ADLER 

^1^;  ORGAN 

Shipped  direct  from  the  great 
$1,000,000  Adler  Factory  (great- 
est in  existence).  No  money 
down— 30day  free  trial— BO  year 
guarantee,  longestmadeonany 
organ.  The  Adler  is  the  World's 
Best  Organ— winner  of  highest 
prize  at  St.  Louis  World's  Fair 
and  Gold  Medal  at  National 
Conservation  E.xposition.  I'll 
save  you  $48.75  or  more  besides 
giving  you  easiest  terms  of  any 
manufacturer  in  America. 
tUPP  Mail  coupon  at  once 
r  ■»  tt  for  big,  handsome- 
ly illustrated  Piano  or  Organ 
Book  and  fairest,  most  liberal 
selling  offer  ever 
heard  of  < 

Pre*.  , 

'•i  ^6062  W.  Chestnut  ■ 
^%3~^  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.  I 

Send  me^FREE— you_r  won-  | 


•DLER'S 
Famous 
$1,000,000 

Fictonr 
^  Name 


derfal  Organ  Book  o  Piano  Book  □  . 
Marls  which  you  desire.  | 


I 


Address., 


1 50  ""'I'll'"  Latest  Songs  lOc 

Nonraj,  Arab/,  Old  Qweu  RlverTTIome  Ba«U»ila, 
2jB|  Bom-BomBay,DownHomelnTenn.,DowiAB»^flrtb» 
zTMm  BhelMring  Pains, TuUp Tim.  In  HoUaud. BoblijIhT. 
.  •  A'L  It'»  a  1-0O8  Way  to  Tipptrarj .  I  Didn't  Bataa  Mf 

^tob»aSoldi«r,Toklo.Ll«le8parliotlo»«.Wban»ia 
I  Wors  a  Tulip,  Michigan,  Nigbt  In  Di«a»ilaad,  Kta- 
-Valay,In»niaUonalRag,  In  My  Harm » 131 0*10, 
InoludiogOomloSialeote,  oomplttelOo;  tnrZIp 

J.  C.  DQRN.  731 S.  Dearboin  St        Dept.  208,        CtUnw.  in. 

Larger  Farm  Profits 

Run  your  farm  on  a  business  basis  wlth^he  ' 
help  of  our  Record  Book.  Simplifles  wort ; 
tells  how  you  stand :  showswhereyour  prof- 
its are  and  points  out  losses  and  leaks  that 
cut  profits.  Big  FREE  Offer;  Sent  free 
with  1  year's  eubscrlptlon  to  American 
Farnirnaat25c.  Send  today  before  sup- 
ply is  exhausted. 

American  Farming.  1301  Ellsworth  Be..  Cfaleaeo 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

FD  Gleason's  Horse  Book  a  l^ge 

*^  handsome  book  of  400  pages, 

printed  on  pure  white  paper 
in  large  clear  type,  bound  In 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  Illustrated  with  188 
full  plates  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  Xt 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
bookever  published. produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  I'rof.  Gleason  has  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory. Education.  Teaching 
Tricks,  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding,  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing, How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness, Care,  complete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 
the  Diieaies  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal.  This  one 
oartalone  is  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  book  and 
will  Bsre  horse  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year. 
/^vwapB,  Gleason's  Horse  Book  sent  free  end  pre- 
\Jw  ■  tl»«  paid  for  two  1-year  subscriptions  at  260 
each  or  one  2-year  subscription  at  60c.  New  or  rene"^l 

AmerlMn  Farinlng,637S.  DMrborn  St.,Chloaie 
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and  you  keep  the 

Genuine  Melotte 

Only  $7.50  down  and  you  don't 
even  pay  that  small  amount  until  you 
have  given  the  great  French-Belgian 
Separator  a  30-dav  free  trial  riffht  on  your 
own  farm.  Positively  the  greatest  cream  separator 
offer  ever  made.    Send  coupon  today. 

The  best  of  all  separa- 
tors in  Europe  or  America — 

yours  on  this  rock-boltomj'ree  trial  offer. 
The  Melotte,  recently  introduced,  swept  the  coun- 
try even  with  the  duty  on.    Those  who  knew 
cream  separator  values  were  gl:id  to  pay  it.  Now  the  duty  is  off.  Yon  pay 
the  same  price  you  would  pay  in  Belgium,  plus  only  $1.7S  for  water  freight. 

Good  News  From  Belgium  wonderful 

M elotte  Cream 

Separator  factory,  which  is  only  four  miles  from  Liege  and  which  lias  not 
been  injured  in  the  war,  is  now  again  able  to  export  to  the  United  SLilos. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  of  the.sc  Belgian  sop:irators  we  c.>n  get.  Two 
shipments  have  arrived.  Write  at  once  for  booklet  explaining  our  great 
offer.  Don't  delay.  If  you  want  the  best  sep  irator  ever  made  and 
want  it  on  this  remarkable  offer  send  the  coupon  lielow  at  once. 

This  is  positively  the  first  bona  fide,  Tio-mnney-dcnon  offer  ever 
made  on  any  cream  separator.  No  manufacturer  of  any  cream 
separator  ever  dared  to  make  such  a  startling  proposition  before. 
Just  read  thi*  offer: 


Duty  Free! 

Save  $15.25  Now 

The  high  tariff  has  been  cut^ 
right  off —  the  great  Melotte 
comes  in  absolutely  free  of  duty! 
You  icin  I  The  American  farmer  can 
now  get  the  icorld's  best — the  grand 
prize-winner  of  all  Eterope — at  aprict 
of  $15.23  lower  than  ever  before. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 

cream  separator  selling  in  America,  the 
price  of  this  famous  imported  Belgian 
Cream  Separator  is  cut.  The  tariff  and 
patent  arrangements  have  kept  it  off  the 
American  market  No  duty  now.  The  free 
tariff  enables  us  to  make  a  cut  to  you 
which  gives  you  the  one  opportunity  you 
have  been  waiting  for  to  get  the  world's 
greatest  machine  at  the  price  of 
an  ordinary  separator. 


Wonderful 
Record  of  the 
Belgian  Melotte 

Half  a  million  Melottes  are  in  daily 
use  all  over  the  world.  Recognized  as  the 
word's  best  separator.  The  Melotte  has 
won  over  180  international  prizes.  One 
Melotte  has  been  running  at  Remincourt, 
Belgium,  the  equivalent  of  54  years  of 
actual  work  without  appreciable  wear. 
Think  of  ill  Every  part  is  made  at  the 
factory  at  Remincourt,  comes  just  as  it  is 
packed  in  the  factory. 

The  reasons  for  its  superiority  are 
plain.  The  bowlliangs  down  and 
spins  as  though  running  in  oil.  It 
can't  get  out  of  balance.  There  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  alignment 
and  wear  out  t)earings.  The  bowl 
chamber  is  lined  with  special 
indestructible  white  enamel.  The 
Melotte  runs  like  new  after  ti;n 
years'.use. 


Sent  No  Money  Down 


Free  Trial 


Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see 

this  cream  separator  in  your  own  barn  or  dairy  house 
brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to  send  a 
penny.  No  C.  O.  D.,  no  lease  nor  mortgage.  Some  people  pretend  to 
give  you  a  Jree  trial,  but  they  ask  you  to  give  them  your  vioncy  Jirst.  We 
don't  want  a  cent  of  your  money.  We  will  ship  the  great  Melotte  direct  from 
Chicago  to  your  farm.  You  set  it  up,  give  it  a  thorough  test  for  30  days  with 
the  milk  from  your  own  cows.  We  give  you  a  free  trial  that  is  a  free  trial  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  You  are  entitled  to  this  offer.  You  should  insist 
upon  it  no  matter  what  separator  you  are  considering.  Don't  miss  this  liberal 
offer.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Melotte,  you  can  have  it  on  our  easy  monthly 
payment  offer.    Send  the  coupon  for  full  details  today. 


Make  This  Test 

Before  you  decide  to  buy  any 

Cream  Separator  arrange  to  test  a 
MELOTTE  alongside  of  the  machine 
you  now  think  is  the  best  separator  in 
America.   We  want  you  to  do  this. 

You'll  know  which  machine  turns 
easiest — which  machine  is  the  Ijest 
made.  You'll  know  which  skims  the 
closest.  You'll  know  which  will  make 
you  the  most  money.  Send  for  our 
special  offer  today. 


ValnableBookFREE 


\'  'Profitable  Dairying'' — Send  the  Coupon 


The  Melotte  Separator  \ 

19th  Street  and  California  Ave.  \ 
Dept.  3714— Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A.  \ 

Without  any  obligation  on  me 
send,  free  and  prepaid,  your 
booklet,  "Profitable  Dairying," 
and  your  special  free-tariff  pi  ices  1L 
on  the  Imported  Melotte  Cream  > 

Separator.  Also  full  details  of  your     \  -  -  _ 

free-lrial,  monthly  -  payment,  no-  \  teliing  you  everything  about  cowsand  dairying — how  to  feed  and  care  for 
money-down  offer  on  this  special  war  \  cattle — how  to  make  more  money  than  ever  before  outofyourcows.  This 
shipment.  ♦     book  is  written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in  the  conn  try: 

\     Prof.  B.  H.  Benkendorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College, 
♦     Madison,  Wis.  and  K.  L.  Hatch,  M'innebago  County  Agricultural 
\     College,  Winneconne,  Wis.  Does  notcontain  a  word  of  advertising. 
^<">>*  -   \    We  will  also  send  our  Free  Catalog,  describing  fully  the 

\     Melotte Self-BnlancinsBowl  Cream Separatorand  tellingall  about 
•      the  great  Free-Duty  offer  and  extremely  liberal  terma.^Send  coupon  today. 


Place  your  name  on  this  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  at 
once.  We  will  send  you  our  great  free  book,  "Profitable  Dairying" 


Address  „  „„    \ 


The  Melotte  Separator 

Dept.  3714— 19th  Street  and  California  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 


Repairs — 

are  hardly  ever  needed  on 
the  Melotte  on  account  of 
its  self-balancing  bowl- 
no  repairs  compared  with 
other  separators. 
BUT— We  have  on  hand 
repair  parts  for  ten  years 
ahead.  That  is  the  first 
thing  we  attended  to,  a 
huge  stock  of  renaira  when 
we  introduced  the  Melotte 
in  this  country,  and  it  has 
been  a  gratifying  surprise 
that  we  are  using  hardly 
any  of  that  stock. 
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Twelve  Grafted 
APPLE  TREES 


FREE! 


Enough  for  a  Model  Home  Orchard.  Producing 
fine  succession  of  QuaHty  Fruit  for  Table  and 
Market.    Four  Varieties  of  Proven  Merit. 

Including  Three  Genuine  DELICIOUS 

— the  best  apple  grown — deep  red — of  wonderful  flavor  and 

aroma.  Three  Stayman  Winesap — Favorite  cooking  apple — red — a 
splendid  keeper.  Three  Jonathan  —  Rich,  winey  flavor— a  good 
keeper.  Three  Wealthy— Sweet,  juicy,  a  most  profitable  variety. 
All  twelve  trees — 4  varieties — sent  free  on  the  followmg  Special  Offer. 


American  Farming  $1 .00  A  n  d  these  rprr 

N«w  or  Renewed  —  Six  Ye«rs  For    1  =  12  Apple  Trees  I  nLtlj 


The  oviiuine 
Delicious 


Every  farm  should  have  a  Home  Apple  Orchard.  By  taking  advantage 
of  this  wonderful  offer  NOW,  you  will  be  eating  apples  from  these 
trees  in  a  few  years. 

TL.  Trees  genuine  grafted  stock,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  sound  and  healthy.  We 
1  nc*B  1  rcco  have  arranged  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country  for  a  supply  of 
these  grafted  trees,  and  we  want  to  send  a  set  of  twelve  to  you.  Whether  your  place  is  large  or 
small,  these  twelve  trees  will  find  a  place,  and  add  to  its  beauty. 

Farlv  MntiirSn<T  Varieties   ^"<^''  "  these  four  grand  types,  mean  that 
tl^ariy  maturmg  varieiies   you  wiU  have  fruit  from  these  trees  in  just  a 
few  years.   In  three  years  you  will  have  some  apples,  in  five  years  an  abundance,  and 
from  then  on,  the  yield  increases  with  the  size  of  the  trees,  until  trees  planted  forty 
feet  apart  meet  overhead. 

This  FREE  Offer    '*  ^^'^^  possible  by  a  comparatively  new  method  of 
i  liiB  I  rvx.)!^  v.ri>ca     propagatmg  the  apple  tree.  Healthy,  vigorous  branches 
are  cut  from  trees  selected  for  their  size  and  yield.  To  each  branch  a  strong  root 
from  the  same  type  of  tree  is  carefully  grafted,  and  the  little  grafted  trees,  thus 
complete,  are  ready  to  be  sent  out.    The  twelve  trees  we  send  you  are  all  produced 
in  this  manner.  They  take  root  at  once,  and  develop  into  large,  heavy-bearine 
orchard  trees  as  soon,  or  sooner,  than  larger  trees  set  at  the  tame  time.  You  could 
not  get  trees  of  better  quality,  or  trees  that  would  bear  sooner,  if  you  were  to  pay 
a  dollar  apiece  for  them. 

As  the  demand  for  these  trees  will  be  enormous,  you  should  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  at  once,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your  trees.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
with    your    name  and   address,    cut    out  and    mail   now,   TODAY,  to 

American  Farming,  537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen :  I  enclose  One  Dollar  to  pay  lor  my  (new,  renewal)  subscrlptloa  to  AMERICAN 
FARMING  for  six  years.  Please  send  me  Entire  Home  Apple  Orchard  Collection 
of  twelve  ([rafted  apple  trees  FREE  and  POSTPAID. 

Naine__  


TowiL. 


JR.  R.  No._ 


_State_ 


NOTE  —  TbU  offer  Is  not  jood  In  Chicago  (City)  or  to  Canadian  or  loreljn  points 
\  Paper  and  trees  may  be  ordered  sent  to  separate  addresses 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

EVEBYONE  needs  t  look-boi  for  valuable  papers.  Here's 
just  what  you  want.  It  is  a  handsome,  blaek,  el^DF- 
finished  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  II  inches  in  length  by  6M  inches  in  width  bv 
inches  in  depth.  Has  »  double  hinged  eoret  fitted  with 
spring  look  and  two  keys.  Just  the  thing  for  filing  away 
Taloane  papers  and  documente;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof  OFFER— Sena  us  fifty  oente  for  2  one-year  or  one 
8-year  subscription,  and  we  will  mail  yoo  ■  box  poatpaid. 
Bend  early.  Supply  Umited. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.  ,Chlca«a 


COMPLETE  CROCHET  BOOK 

Sent  Postpaid  for  XSc 


Complete 
liutructiorvBook 

for 


This  Beautiful  Crochet 
Book  cootalns  05  de- 
slfcnB  of  Crochet.  Tat- 
ting, SmocklDK.  for 
Yokes.  RdelngB, Towels. 
Corset  Covers.  Hand- 
kerchiefs. Baby-  wear. 
Centerpieces.  Scarfs. 
Bags.  etc.  Every  article 
Is  fully  Illustrated  and 
described  and  so  simple 
are  the  Instructions 
that  you  can  acquire 
{>reat  skill  almost  from 
thestart.  Ifyou  are  do- 
ing crochet  work  yovi 
cannot  be  without  this 
np-to-date  C  r  o  c  h  et 
Book.  Sent  FREE  for 
one  new  or  renewal 
yearly  subscription  at 

  26o. 

American  Farming,   637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chloago 


G-ochcl  Tetlinp-Sniocking 
Price  12o 


Bees  earn  big  prof- 
its. If  you  don't  keep 
them  you  ought  to.  Com- 
plete beginner's  outfit  of 
3  and  equipment  needs  but  a  small 
....estment.  For  years  our  celebrated 
Ime  of  Bee-Keeper's  Supplies  has  maintained  a 
reputation  for  highest  qua'iiy. 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  our  well  known  money-saving 
prices,  every  item  offers  an  anusual  value.  Don't 
buy  equipment  for  this  vear  until  you  learn  bow 
much  mouey  we  can  actually  save  yoa. 

Send  today  for  our  Farm  Book, 

ItlotUgmuH^liM'}^  Dept  V360 

New  York,  Chicsei..  Kansas  City.  FL  Worth.  Portland.  On. 

Write  boose  most  convenient  to  yoo 


Diamond  Point  Lock-Stltch 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  Is  a  practical  hand-sewingr  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairingr  of  baroess,  shoes,  belts,  cmr- 
pets,  canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  beavy  sewing. 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  fingrer  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  eroovad 
Dee<lle.i914  model.  Extra  needles  in  hollow  handle. 
No  sprinss  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it; 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  i*  equipped 
with  •  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee- 
dles, straisht  and  curved  anddirections.  SENT  POSTPAIH 

CDrr  nCrrO  send  60c  to  pay  for«  one-year  or  oneJ-yaat 
iRll  UirLn  new  or  renewal  Bubscrlptlon  to  oar  practloaL 
belpfni  and  entertaining  farm  and  bom*  masazln*.  and 
we  will  send  you  this  Sewlnj  Awl  entirely  FREE 
Amarlcan  Farming.        M  Iwt        ChlMa«,  * 

GLI£ASON'd  HORSE  BOOK 

FO  Gleaaon's  Horse  Book*  large 

handsome  bookot  400  paKU*. 

firlnted  on  pore  white  paper 
n  large  clear  type,  twand  In 
colorea  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  Ulustrated  with  188 
full  plates  and  lUuBtrations 
drawn  by  special  artist*.  It 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
book  ever  published,  prodooed 
nnder  the  direction  of  the 
United  Statea  Qovernment 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  I'rof.  Oleason  bar  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, Education,  Teaching 
Tricks.  How  to  Buy,  Feeding. 
Breeding.  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing. How  to  Detect  Dnsoond- 
nesa.  Oara.  complete  inetruo- 
tion  on  proper  Hone  Shoeing 
and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 
the  Diseaiea  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal.  Thisone 
partalone  i.  worth  many  timpa  the  value  of  the  boon  ana 
will  saT.  horae  owners  hundred,  of  dollars  everr  year. 
^  V  B  a  Gleaaon's  Bors*  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
Wr  s  d^a  paid  for  two  l-year  subscriptions  at  M 
each  or  one  S-ycmr  subscription  at  60c.  New  or  rene—al 
Amerlean  Farming. 637S.  Daarborn  Si..Chl«sg* 

ROPP'S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  at  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  andpriceoflive 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wsg- 
ons,  bins,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  '^'"'^  mAy^  book 
*  given  free  for  one 

new  or  renewal  yearly  sulh 
scription  at  25  cents. 
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EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

With  a  3-ye8ir  subscription  to  American  Farming 


FREE 


The  EVERBEARERS  are  a  new  race  of  strawberries 
that  not  only  bear  rich,  ripe  berries  clear  up  to  freezing 
weather  but  will  give  you  a  crop  the  very  first  season 
the  plants  are  set  out.  They  fruit  early  along  with 
the  standard  or  June-bearing  varieties,  then  produce 
all  summer  if  conditions  are  favorable,  with  another 
large  crop  in  the  fall. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  a 
really  good  reliable  ever-bearing  strawberry  has  been  an 
actual  fact,  although  they  have  been  talked  about  for  a 
number  of  years.  When  the  merits  of  this  variety  are 
fully  known  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  demand  for 
plants.    When  your  neighbors  see  your  dozen  plants 


bearing  right  up  until  snow  flies  next  fail,  they  will  want 
to  grow  everbearing  strawberries  too  and  you  can  fur- 
nish them  for  the  EVERBEARER  is  a  tremendous 
plant  maker.  The  dozen  plants  we  send  will  make 
dollars  for  you  besides  furnishing  your  table  with 
delicious  berries. 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

Send  as  Jnst  one  new  or  renewal  enbscrtptlon  to  American 
Farmino  for  3  years  at  50  cents  and  the  TWELVE  EVER- 
BEARING STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  will  be  8hlin>e<i  direct 
from  onr  nursery  by  parcel  post  all  charges  prep^t^  ■ 
your  friends  about  thle  great  olTer. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  Doarborn  St.,  Chicago 
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f^AUTOMOBILE  TRAILEH. 

An  Adjunct  to  Farm  Tfficiency 

By  Glenn  Q.Hayes  .Editor 


IT  HAD  to  come — the  automobile  trailer.  It  came  to  fill  a 
definite  need,  to  be  another  Hnk  in  the  golden  chain  of  farm 
efficiency.  Almost  overnight  it  has  come  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  farm  equipment  of  every  farmer  who  runs  an 
automobile.  That  is  because  the  trailer  idea  is  so  timely. 
It  supplies  an  economic  want. 

A  man  wouldn't  have  had  to  be  much  of  a  sage  to  have 
prophesied  the  advent  of  the  trailer.  He  had  only  to  look 
around  him  and  ask:  what  has  become  of  the  spring-wagon 
and  the  buck-board  in  which  we  used  to  haul  our  small  loads? 
The  answer  is  they  have  turned  to  auto-trailers.  That  is 
to  say,  that  when  you  adapt  the  spring-wagon  and  buck- 
board  to  modern  conditions  you  will  inevitably  get  an  auto- 
trailer. 

When  we  used  to  haul  heavy  loads  of  corn  or  hogs 
in  the  daytime  we  used  a  heavy  wagon.  On  the  other  ex- 
treme, when  we  used  to  haul  hght  loads  of  feminine  sweetness 
on  moonlight  nights  we  used  the  newest  and  lightest  buggy 
on  the  place.  But  for  all  the  betwixt-and-between  loads 
neither  wagon  nor  buggy  sufficed.  When  we  took  the  butter 
and  eggs  to  town  and  brought  out  the  groceries,  when  we 
hauled  the  milk  to  the  station  and  the  milk  cans  home,  when 
we  took  a  calf  to  the  express  office,  when  we  needed  another 
dozen  balls  of  binder  twine,  in  short,  when  a  medium  or 
light  load  was  to  be  carried  it  was  the  spring-wagon  or 
buck-board  that  we  hitched  to.  The  eminently  useful  vehicle 
was  a  sort  of  dual-purpose  rig,  a  cross  between  a  sulky  cart 
and  a  log  wagon,  between  business  and  pleasure. 

But  now  the  farmer  has  an  automobile.  His  buggy- 
horses  may  be  sold  or  hitched  to  the  cultivator.  He  uses 
gasoline  to  take  him  where  he  wants  *to  go.  He  certainly 
doesn't  want  to  hitch  up  to  the  old  spring-wagon  and  go 
for  a  keg  of  nails  and  leave  the  motor  car  in  the  garage. 
He  bought  that  auto  to  use.  He's  bound  to  get  his  money's 
worth.  Does  he  hitch  to  the  spring-wagon  then?  He 
does  not.  He  hitches  his  auto  to  the  trailer  and  goes  on 
his  errand  and  back  in  one-fifth  the  time.  If  he  has  no 
trailer  he  uses  the  auto  anyhow  and  stows  the  keg  of  nails  in 
the  back  seat  or  beside  him.  That  brings  the  nails  home,  but 
it  also  brings  a  world  of  trouble  down  on  a  man's  head. 
About  next  Sunday  the  ladies  will  begin  to  make  some  pointed 
inquiries.  Who  punched  a  hole  in  the  cushion?  How  did 
the  enamel  get  that  unsightly  scratch?  Did  one  of  those 
milk  cans  tip  over  in  the  seat?  And  the  answer  to  them  all 
is  that  you'll  positively  have  to  quit  using  the  car  for  a 
carry-all.  So  there  you  have  it.  You'll  begin  to  investigate 
the  auto  trailer  and  for  $50  or  $75  or  $100,  according  to  the 
kind  you  need,  you'll  buy  one  and  thereby  make  your  motor 
car  100  per  cent  efficient.  You'll  solve  the  problem  of  find- 
ing a  substitute  for  the  spring-wagon.  And  by  your  new 
investment  of  $100  or  less,  you'll  have  an  adjunct  to  the 
efficiency  of  your  farm  worth  several  times  that  much. 

The  automobile  trailer  is  the  newest  big  adjunct  to  farm 
Efficiency.  That  is  why  we  take  this  occasion  to  call  your 
ittention  to  it.  You  will  hear  more  of  it,  a  great  deal  more 
if  it,  from  now  on.  When  folks  wake  up  to  the  goodness 
d{  anything  they  usually  do  it  with  a  start  and  all  at  once. 
3o  mark  our  words  about  the  auto  trailer :  you'll  hear  a 
ot  about  it  before  the 
itar  is  up.  Not  that 
.railers  are  a  develop- 
nent  of  last  week.  On 
he  contrary,  the  idea 
las  been  incubating  for 
several  years.  It  is 
low  ready  to  be 
latched  as  a  practical 
)iece  of  farm  equip- 
nent.  The  test  has 
)een  made,  the  designs 
lave  been  corrected ; 
he  trailer  of  today  is 


ready  for  the  acid  test  of  the  farm  and  is  sure  to  make 
good.  Indeed  a  few  manufacturers  have  put  out  trailers 
for  several  years,  but  they  never  made  much  noise  about 
them.  Now  I  understand  that  more  than  fifty  companies 
are  manufacturing  trailers.  Competition  is  in  evidence,  and 
as  a  result,  the  trailer  will  literally  follow  onto  our  farms 
by  the  thousands.  The  farmer's  question  now  is  not,  shall 
he  buy?  but,  what  kind  shall  he  buy? 

When  a  farmer  has  hundreds  of  dollars  invested  in  a 
motor  car,  or  when  he  sooner  or  later  comes  to  contemplate 
such  an  expenditure,  he  wants  to  get  the  maximum  use  out 
of  it.  If  he  uses  the  auto  to  go  to  church  in  and  then  must 
hitch  up  the  horse  to  go  to  the  creamery,  he  isn't  going  to 
consider  that  anything  but  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement. 
For  that  reason  I  would  suggest  that  the  interests  of  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  and  trailer  manufacturer  are  identical 
and  they  should  co-operate  fully. 

The  idea  is  copied  from  the  railroads.  If  an  enterprising 
railway  president  were  to  establish  an  innovation  of  hauling 
only  as  much  freight  or  as  many  passengers  as  the  locomotive 
would  carry,  without  any  cars  attached  behind  to  take  advan- 
tage of  its  pulling  power,  you'd  have  no  qualms  in  sitting  on 
a  jury  to  commit  him  to  the  insane  asylum.  Yet  how  much 
pulling  power  have  you  been  wasting  by  running  your  auto 
without  a  trailer?  The  trailer  merely  takes  advantage  of 
the  drawbar  pull.  It  is  the  practical  adaption  of  a  mechan- 
ical principle.  The  auto  has  surplus  power  but  lacks  carrying 
capacity.  The  trailer  supplies  the  deficit.  Immediately  you 
may  ask:  Does  it  injure  the  car?  We  answer  that  rehable 
trailers  are  perfectly  adapted  to  reliable  motor  cars.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  manufacturer  of  a  standard  automobile 
who  has  altered  his  guarantee  on  account  of  the  advent  of 
the  trailer.  It  would  be  a  sad  confession  on  his  part.  Of 
course,  if  a  man  were  fool  enough  to  try  to  haul  sawlogs 
on  a  light  trailer  he  ought  to  have  both  his  trailer  and  his 
auto  smashed  to  smithereens.  He  shouldn't  be  trusted  with 
either.  A  test  has  shown  that  the  extra  fuel  consumption 
caused  by  attaching  the  trailer  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  trailer,  then,  protects  your  automobile  from  the  abuse 
of  overloading,  scratching,  soiling  and  similar  injury.  The 
trailer  relieves  the  auto  tires  of  overloading,  with  consequent 
blow-outs  and  tire  expense.  The  trailer  is  sanitary ;  it  will 
take  care  of  the  greasy,  dirty,  cumbersome  goods  that  a  farmer 
often  has  to  haul.  The  trailer  makes  your  auto  earn  its  feed, 
forces  it  to  do  double  duty,  combines  business  with  pleasure, 
cuts  down  expenses.  The  trailer  will  carry  your  load — a  half 
ton,  a  ton,  or  more,  carry  it  quickly,  as  far  as  you  want 
to  go,  and  without  extra  expense.  The  trailer  will  haul 
anything  a  spring-wagon  will,  and  then  some.  The  trailer 
will  supply  a  very  necessary  adjunct  to  your  farm  efficiency. 

Now  what  kind  of  a  trailer?  I  wish  I  had  space  to 
tell  of  my  investigation  into  all  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  trailers.  But  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  your  own  sat- 
isfaction to  make  up  your  own  mind  as  I  did.  If  you  do 
not  know  where  to  get  the  information  just  write  to  me, 
care  of  American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
III,  and  I'll  see  that  you  get  it. 

Let  me  say  here,  however,  that  there  are  many  important 

features  that  are  likely  ' 
to  be  overlooked  by  one 
who  buys  hit  or  miss. 
The  first  requirement 
is  to  have  the  trailer 
so  well  constructed  and 
of  such  material  that 
it  will  withstand  the 
sudden  shocks  and 
vibrations  that  come 
from  operating  at  auto- 
mobile speed.  The  most 
important  of  all  is  the 
axle  bearings.  The 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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The  Giant  of  the  Grasses 

By  David  Clay  born 


IF  farming  wasn't  the  most  in- 
teresting business  on  earth, 
I'd  drop  it  and  go  to  cobbling 
shoes  or  laying  brick  or  running 
for  county  treasurer  or  editing  a 
paper  or  some  other  easy  job. 
But  what  I  never  could  under- 
stand was  how  men  could  farm 
and  farm  and  farm  and  then 
move  to  town  with  "nary"  a 
glimpse  of  the  romance  and  fas- 
cination and  culture  in  husban- 
dry. Is  it  because  they  don't 
add  2  and  2  to  make  4, — that  is, 
associate  one  idea  or  fact  with 
another  to  build  a  beautiful  su- 
perstructure of  human  interest? 

What  wondrous  fairly  tales  we 
farmers  could  spin  from  out  of 
our  daily  experience  in  field  and 
pigpen. 

This  year,  for  instance,  we  are 
planting  about  100  acres  of  giant 
grass.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most 
wonderful  grass  in  the  world 
for  the  American  farmer  to 
grow.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  could 
write  an  advertisement  setting 
forth  all  of  its  wonderful  quali- 
ties and  stating  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  I'd  be  deluged  with  in- 
quiries for  seed.  But  I  could 
not  sell  any  seed  just  now,  be- 
cause I  only  have  about  enough  to  plant  my  100  acres,  and 
it  is  all  tested  and  sorted  and  ready  for  the  drill.  I  couldn't 
spare  any  of  my  own  giant  grass  seed,  because  I'm  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  no  one  else  could  furnish  me  with 
seed  that  would  suit  my  farm  quite  so  well  as  my  own.  So 
the  best  I  can  do  is  to  describe  the  giant  grass  and  let  each 
fellow  get  his  seed  as  best  he  may. 

My  giant  grass  has  this  much-heralded  new  Sudan 
beat  forty  ways  from  Sunday  for  our  conditions.  It  will 
yield  either  more  forage  or  more  grain.  It  doesn't  cost  so 
much  for  seed.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  corn  belt 
and  should  be  a  chief  crop  on  every  one  of  our  farms. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  haven't  come  to  appreciate 
this  giant  of  the  grasses  more  than  we  have.  It  is  a  native 
of  America.  Columbus  found  the  Indian  squaws  hoeing 
it  on  the  Island  of  Hayti.  It  is  quite  closely  related  to  the 
gama  grass,  which  made  the  buffaloes  and  the  range  cat- 
tle fat  on  our  western  prairies,  and  also  to  the  teosinte  of 
our  southern  states.  It  is  a  true  grass  in  structure  and 
habit  and  everything,  but  when  it  cpmes  to  yields  and 
profits  per  acre  it  leaves  all  the  others  far  behind.  That's 
why  we  are  so  fond  of  growing  it  on  our  farm. 

Most  of  our  giant  grass  we  feed  to  our  live  stock  in 
one  form  and  other.  Both  the  grain  and  the  forage  are 
capital  feeds.  As  a  roughage  it  may  be  fed  cured  or  green, 
or  it  makes  ideal  silage.  I  understand  that  sometimes  the 
insides  of  the  stalks  are  used  to  line  the  steel  armor  of 
battleships.  As  for  the  grain,  horses  can  work  on  it  as 
well  as  on  oats.  It  makes  prime  beef  and  mutton — none 
better.  Properly  balanced,  it  is  great  stuff  for  dairy  cows. 
,  Pigs  will  make  10  pounds  of  pork  out  of  a  bushel  of  it, 
and  10  pounds  of  pork  will  feed  a  lot  of  hungry  hired  hands 
— and  they're  always  hungry  in  these  parts.  In  human  fare, 
meal  from  the  grain  of  the  giant  grass  Ifas  no  superior  as 
a  food  when  handled  by  a  Lovely  Lady  with  an  eye  and 
a  nose  and  a  sixth  sense  for  just  the  right  turn  of  brown, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (A  cook's  world  must  be  full  of  "and  so 
forths";  anyhow  they're  much  too  numerous  and  compli- 
cated for  a  mere  man  like  me,  or  I  suppose  any  other 
Farmer,  'cepting  Fannie.) 

It  only  takes  about  10  pounds  of  seed  to  plant  an  acre 
of  this  giant  grass.  Yet  those  10  pounds  of  seed  will  ger- 
minate and  grow  and  get  to  work  gathering  carbon  diox- 
^  ide  from  the  air  and  mixing  it  with  water  and  plant  food 
from  the  soil  and  in  130  days  or  so  you'll  have  from  10  to 
15  tons  of  feed,  containing  5  tons  of  dry  matter.  Or,  if  it's 
the  grain  of  the  grass  you're  after,  you  can  harvest  from 
50  to  100  bushels,  worth  now  "6  bits"  a  bushel. 

A  farmer  can  handle  this  giant  grass  in  several  ways. 
If  sowed  thickly  in  the  row,  very  little  seed  will  form  and 
we  have  only  a  rank  grass,  which  may  be  cured  into  a 
coarse,  bright,  nutritious  hay.  If  grown  in  rows  or  in  hills, 
a  large  3'ield  of  the  grain  may  be  harvested  with  the  forage 
as  an  important  secondary  product.  In  sowing  for  grain 
we  use  about  12,000  seeds  per  acre. 


Wami  enough  to  bring  out  the  leavee  on  the  deep-rooted 
Trees," 


I've  seen  our  boys  make  fid- 
dles out  of  parts  of  the  giant 
^rass,  and  our  hired  man  smokes 
a  pipe  made  of  another  part, 
which  at  least  has  the  property 
of  getting  stronger  and  stronger 
with  age.  From  still  another 
part  comes  a  syrup  for  your 
griddle  cakes,  and  I  don't  know 
what  I'd  do  for  a  boiled  Sunday 
shirt  or  a  stiff  white  collar  if 
the  Lovely  Lady  was  not  such 
an  artist  with  using  another 
product  from  this  same  plant. 

We  got  the  giant  of  the  grass- 
es from  the  Indians.  They  grew 
it  all  over  the  continent  and  in 
sizes  adapted  to  their  climates 
and  their  squaws.  Thus  in  Cuba 
it  grew  thirty  feet  high,  while 
the  Mandan  who  hunted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River  devel- 
oped a  race  of  the  giant  grass 
reaching  only  to  the  shoulders 
of  his  squaw.  I  suppose  he  de- 
veloped it  that  way  so  that  his 
Minnehaha  could  tend  it  better. 
But  I'm  sure  the  big  chief 
missed  a  lot  of  the  fun  of  hoe- 
ing his  grass.  As  for  Minnie,  I 
know  that  working  out  there 
'midst  the  rustling  of  its  leaves 
she  learned  many  a  pretty  tale 
to  tell  her  swarthy  children.  The 
one  about  Mondamin,  for  instance,  Longfellow  has  pre- 
served for  us;  and  there's  nothing  that  I  like  better  to  do 
than  to  read  to  our  family,  gathered  around  the  crackling 
logs  of  the  fireplace  on  a  winter's  evening. 

The  flower  of  the  giant  grass  is  a  bit  peculiar.  The 
male  and  the  female  parts  used  to  be  together,  I  reckon. 
But  the  pollen  tended  always  to  fall  and  the  carpels  on 
the  lower  branches  were  better  fertilized,  and  so  by  nat- 
ural selection  the  stamen  or  male  part  of  the  flower  stayed 
up  on  the  tip  of  the  tassel  and  the  carpels  of  female  parts 
became  separated  and  established  separately  down  on  the 
stalk. 

The  giant  of  the  grasses  comes  in  several  types  and 
colors.  I  raise  three  types,  called  dent,  sweet  and  pop.  I 
have  seen  also  the  flint,  pf)d  and  soft  types.  The  colors  of 
the  grains  vary  from  white  to  yellow  and  red  to  calico. 
These  seeds  are  fastened  in  rows  on  a  thing  called  a  cob 
and  all  of  it  is  then  known  as  an  ear.  Of  course,  you've 
guessed  it  now!    It's  corn — corn,  the  giant  of  the  grasses. 

I  probably  wouldn't  have  thought  of  it  at  all,  but  the 
Lovely  Lady  and  I  were  out  walking  in  our  woods  pasture 
on  Sabbath  last  and  we  noticed  that  the  leaves  were  start- 
ing on  the  oaks  and  walnuts  and  osage  oranges.  Now 
when  it  gets  warm  enough  to  bring  out  the  leaves  on  the 
deep-rooted  trees,  it's  high  time  to  be  thinking  about  plant- 
ing corn.  So  I,  like  many  another  rattlepate  in  good  com- 
pany, began  thinking  out  loud.  The  Lovely  Lady,  with 
her  matchless  sympathy,  kept  "drawing  me  out"  and  by 
the  time  I  let  her  through  the  sugar-camp  gate  she  got 
her  chance  to  get  in  a  word  edgewise. 

"David,"  she  asked,  "why  don't  you  set  it  all  down  for 
next  month's  American  Farming  ?"  I  did  as  she  bid,  of 
course.    Of  course,  we  all  do,  and  here  'tis. 

The  giant  grass  seed  that  we  are  using  this  year  is 
already  tested  in  a  rag-doll  baby  and  it's  graded,  too,  so 
that  the  edge-drop  planter  will  have  no  excuse  for  not 
being  on  the  job  all  the  time.  I  don't  know  why  we  ought 
not  have  the  best  crop  of  giant  grass  yet,  but  then  we 
optimistic  farmers  have  a  way  of  looking  at  'most  every- 
thing like  that.  However,  I  happen  to  know  that  if  Jim 
Reid  hadn't  had  a  lot  of  optimism  as  he  struggled  along 
we'd  all  be  mighty  shy  on  Yellow  Dent  today. 
(  But  the  oak  leaves  can  come  out  and  get  full  size 
for  all  I  care,  I'm  going  to  kill  two  crops  of  weeds  before 
a  grain  of  corn  goes  into  my  ground.  I'm  sure  I  can 
do  it  by  the  middle  of  May.  In  this  way  I  do  half  the 
season's  cultivating  before  planting  the  crop.  I'll  show 
those  doggone  smart  weeds  and  cockleburrs  and  wild 
morning  glories  and  things.  I'll  let  two  crops  of  weed 
seeds. germinate  and  then  stir  up  the  surface  thoroughly 
and  quickly,  so  as  to  uproot  and  annihilate  them.  I  reckon 
there'll  not  be  so  very  many  left  them.  And  I'm  convinced 
that  CO"""  planted  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warmed 
and  with  no  little  weeds  to  compete  with,  will  come  along 
much  faster  and  catch  up  in  a  hurry  with  that  planted  ear- 
lier. Anyhow,  we'll  see  what  we  shall  see.  All  of  us  smart 
fellows  may  yet  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  giant  of  the 
grasses. 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

Listen  to  a  story: 

Two  young  men  were  plowing  clover  sod.  Each 
J  '\X7'^  1    «     4.U  had  2  horses  hitched  to 

Head  Work  on  the       a  i4-inch  walking  plow. 

Farm  heavy  plowing, 

and  each  team  was 
barely  able  to  plow  V/2  acres  a  day.  One  morning  the 
men  decided  to  try  3  horses  on  one  plow.  They  did  so, 
and  to  their  great  surprise,  man  and  3  horses  easily  plowed 
3  acres  per  day;  they  plowed  as  much  as  2  men  and  4 
horses  and  3  plows  had  previously  done  and  did  it  more 
easily.  It  was  even  easier  for  the  man,  because  it  is 
always  easier  to  drive  a  team  that  is  not  overloaded. 
The  new  arrangement  released  1  man  and  1  horse  and 
1  plow  for  other  work. 

To  run  a  farm  most  efficiently  takes  a  smart  man. 
He  must  always  watch  his  p's  and  q's  and  see  a  leak 
before  he  needs  a  rain-barrel  to  catch  the  waste. 

Too  many  officers  spoil  the  co-operation. 

For  more  than  a  month  now  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  free  from  dread  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 

ATrinT-nr»V»  j^/^r  The  last  of  it  was 

1  riumpn  ror  stamped  out  in  Chris- 

Government  Officials  tX^t^^n^^frofi- 

hold  in  twenty-two  states  and  the  fight  against  it  has  been 
relentlessly  pushed  since  the  fall  of  1914.  We  submit  that 
this  is  the  greatest  triumph  on  the  part  of  science  and 
authority  over  foot-and-mouth  disease  that  has  ever  been 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  credit  is  entirely  due.  We  believe  that  the  deepest 
thanks  of  every  farmer  in  America  are  cheerfully  ac- 
corded the  Bureau  officials,  from  the  chief  down,  for  their 
magnificent  work  in  saving  us  from  the  plague  and  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  loss. which  a  failure  to 
arrest  it  would  have  meant  to  every  one  of  us.  We  take 
this  occasion  to  voice  those  of  our  1,000,000  farm  readers. 

To  be  sure  of  Heaven,  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  make  a 
little  of  it  on  earth. 


The  Stockman  is  happiest  in  the  spring.  Then  it  is 
he  has  best  pastures.    His  animals  do  their  best  on  green 

grass.  But  along  in 
TKf  Qnmmfir  Qi'l/^  mid-summer  the  stock 

ine  summer  &nO  fai-mer  loses  his  smile. 

His  pastures  dry  up. 
Blue  grass  takes  its  annual  rest  just  when  he  needs  it 
most.  He  is  in  a  pickle  for  green  feed — unless  he  has  a 
silo.  The  silo  has  come  to  solve  the  feeding  problem  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  This  year  more  summer 
silage  will  be  fed  than  ever  before,  and  yet  we  are  just 
beginning  to  learn.  To  keep  only  enough  animals  to  do 
well  on  average  summer  pasture  is  to  limit  the  farm 
capacity  needlessly.  The  summer  silo  breaks  the  dread  of 
drought  and  solves  the  problem.  It  keeps  the  dairy  cows 
in  great  flow  of  milk,  enables  the  steers  to  thrive,  and  the 
sheep  to  stay  fat;  the  horses  do  well  on  silage  in  summer, 
and  the  poultrymen  are  beginning  to  appreciate  it.  The 
summer  silo  does  away  with  the  bother  of  eternally  plant- 
ing and  cutting  green  stuff  as  used  to  be  the  way  with  the 


soiling  crop.  It  gives  a  dependable  summer  ration.  The 
silo  is  an  all-year-'round  institution.  The  man  who  has 
one  thinks  he  needs  two;  the  man  who  has  none  is  asleep 
or  in  bad  at  the  bank.  The  progressive  farmer  feeds  silage 
in  summer.   Drought  has  no  terror  for  him. 

When  you  plant  a  tree  like  you  would  a  fencepost  it  grows  just 
about  as  well. 


Bread-Hungry 


One  of  the  best  known  and  most  reliable  crop  fore- 
casters in  America  has  reviewed  the  world's  wheat  situa- 
VSZViPCJt  {r\v  twn  and  his  conclusion 

VV  llCtiL  lOr  me  strikes  us  as  unusually 

significant.  He  states 
that  the  1916  crop  will 
be  only  normal,  or  less.  The  European  acreage  is  decreas- 
ing as  the  war  continues;  Canada  cannot  equal  last  year's 
remarkable  crop.  Since  the  war  began  the  United  States 
has  produced  a  yearly  average  of  150,000,000  bushels  more 
than  before  and  has  exported  annually  152,000,000  bushels 
more.  Europe's  loss  in  acreage  and  field  labor  will  not 
be  offset  by  a  yield  above  average  for  the  third  year  in 
succession. 

Consider  this  one  phase  of  the  world's  wheat  situation: 
The  available  supply  in  France  this  year  will  be  only  212,- 
830,600  bushels.  France's  average  annual  production  in 
normal  times  is  340,529,000,  which  is  entirely  consumed  at 
home.  If  the  influx  of  Belgium  refugees  be  considered  as 
partially  offsetting  the  decreased  consumption,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  portion  of  France  is  invaded,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  consumption  will  approximate  312,151,600 
bushels.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  France  to  im- 
port about  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  representing  a 
value  of  approximately  $180,000,000.  Russia  cannot  supply 
the  deficit,  and  Canada  is  shipping  across  all  she  can  to 
England. 

Certainly  it  appears  that  the  American  farmer  will  be 
called  upon  to  feed  the  bread-hungry  of  the  world.  From 
demand  and  supply  figures  it  would  seem  that  a  high 
price  per  bushel  may  be  expected.  The  area  of  winter- 
killed wheat  is  large,  and  undoubtedly  means  still  higher 
prices  for  what  is  left.  Have  you  a  field  of  wheat?  And 
are  you  prepared  to  harvest  a  maximum  crop?  The  part 
of  wisdom  is  to  top-dress  that  field  with  fertilizer  (say 
200  pounds  per  acre  of  one  analyzing  2  to  4  per  cent 
ammonia  and  8  to  12  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid) 
and  make  the  dollar  in  the  fertilizer  sack  return  your 
five  in  the  wheat  sack. 


Sell  and  Repent 


Swat  the  fly.  Those  of  you  who  swatted  'em  all  as  per  our 
advice  last  year  don't  need  to  bother — until  neighbors'  flies  fly  to  you. 

In  many  of  the  offices  of  the  wool  houses  on  Summer 
street  in  quaint  old  Boston,  a  picture  hangs,  with  the  title, 

"Sell  and  Repent."  The 
picture,  a  full  length 
one,  is  of  a  portly 
Yorkshire  wool  dealer. 
His  hands  are  thrust  deep  into  his  trouser  pockets,  and 
he  has  a  shrewd  look  on  his  face.  He  is  English  through 
and  through.  He  did  business  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
according  to  his  own  stories  made  many  bad  deals,  buying 
too  high  and  selling  too  low.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  he 
would  "sell  and  repent."  Nevertheless  he  finally  retired 
with  a  very  comfortable  fortune  and  now  he  has  a  whole 
pack  of  followers  who  want  to  "sell  and  repent." 


It  wouldn't  be  very  safe  to  gamble  on  the  water-holding  capacity 
of  any  tub  that  didn't  sit  on  its  own  bottom. 


"Good  farming  not  only  pays  the  farmer's  obligation 
to  society  but  to  himself  and  his  loved  ones.    It  nieans 

MT?  i/-rl-»f-  ^  farm  home  free  from 

■^^S^l'^,  the  shadow  of  a  mort- 

£^Pf'g   gage.  It  means  a  farm 

home  in  which  there 
are  more  of  the  good  things  of  life — music,  pictures,  good 
reading,  a  furnace,  bath-room,  etc.  It  means  big  red 
barns  and  better  live  stock.  It  means  better  public  high- 
ways, consolidated  rural  high  schools,  better  country 
churches  and  a  hundred  other  things  that  will  make  coun- 
try life  truly  worth  while.  There  is  no  finer  patriotism 
than  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  average  citizen  to  con- 
tribute service  which  makes  him  necessary  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  his  country;  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  contentment  that  can  come  to  the  man,  husband  and 
father  more  sweet  than  that  of  providing  bountifully  for 
those  dependent  upon  him.  If  there  are  debts  that  op- 
press you,  let's  try  to  pay  them  off.  If  you  need  a  new 
house  or  barn,  let's  try  to  make  enough  to  build  it.  If 
you  would  like  to  send  a  son  or  daughter  off  to  college 
— but  what's  the  use  of  enumerating?  Whatever  it  is  you 
desire  most,  let's  plan  the  battle  carefully  and  then,  tak- 
ing the  whole  family,  the  horses,  the  pigs,  cows,  chickens, 
rain  and  sunshine  into  our  confidence  as  never  before — 
let's  win!" 

The  above  sermon  is  from  one,  William  Hirth.  Few 
better  have  ever  been  preached  to  the  American  farmer. 

Doesn't  it  make  you  feel  just  like  sailing  in  this  very 
May  and  winning  everything  that's  good  in  farm  life? 
All  right,  let's. 
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THEM 
BEAT 


Gets  All 
the  Cream 
All  tbe  Time 

Makes  dairying  more 
profitable.  Sliims  350 
pounds  per  hour.  Many 
great  improvements  not 
found  in  other  separa- 
tors. Sanitary  Bowl. 
Cleaned  in  3  minutes. 


Golden  Harvest 
Cream 
Separator 

Fewer  working:  parts. 
Extremely  simple  con- 
struction. Ko  complicat- 
ed parts  to  cause  costly  re- 
pairs.   Ball  bearing.  Long 
wearing.   So  light  running 
that  child  can  operate  it. 
Self-oiling  —  no  mussy  oil 
cups  to  fuss  with.   An  im- 
proved separator  at  an  im- 
mense Baving.   60  Days'  Free 
Trial.   20  Year  Guarantee.    Get  , 
all  the  facts  about  this  better  .  _ 

Bcnarator.  Learn  how  it  is  making  and  saving  money 
for  other  farmers.  All  told  in  illustrated  Dajry  Catalog 
No.MafiO  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

New  York        Chicago        Kansas  City        Ft.  Wortll 
Portland.  Oregon 
Write  Houae  Most  O.ni'cniVnf 


For  silo  owners 


I^t  UB  send  you  valuable  iDfommtlOD  and 
suKeestlons  to  help  you  decide  right  In  the 
selection  of  yourBllo  HMer.  For  a  cutter  that 
will  cut  the  com  as  fast  ag  you  can  supply  tt 
—elevate  aB  blgb  as  needed— run  with  your 
regular  farm  eoflne — — mveetlgate  the 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

It  U  tbe  tried  and  tnjo  cutter  for  tha  farmer. 
Simple  to  undemtanU  end  run.  I'niiBunlly  Mife. 
Mmkes  even-cut  Bllaxe.  Dumble,  Repair  cuat  aDiall. 


WRITE  today,  mentioning  eize  of  silo,  and  of  en. 
line,  for  valuable  infarmatlon.  alao  free  booklele. 
''ISieCataloc"  "What  Users  Say,"  "Making 
Silage  Pay  Better." 

TliK  Jog.  Dick  Mfc  Co. 
Uo.v  7  3       C  anion.  Ohio 


Down  Again! 


GOWITTE  PRICES 

2  H  P.  $29.95:  3  H  P,  $47.85;  4  H  P.  $64,75: 
6  H  P.  $89.90:  8  H  P,  $129.80.  Write  lor  prices 
on  12.  16  and  22  H-P. 


BUILT 

BY 
EXPERTS 


You  can't  buy  bo  good  an  engine  attheRame 
price.  You  can't  buy  a  brtter  engine  at  double  the 
price.  Lower  fuel  expense.  Simple  in  construc- 
tion. Easily  started.  30  to  f>0  per  cent  surplus 
power.  90  day  trial  off«r.  Sold  direct,  factory 
to  user.   Established  1870. 

Write  for  free  book,  "How  to  Judcre  Engrines," 
and  for  price  list  of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate,  Naphtha  and  Gas. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
2828  Oakland  Avenue,        Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2828  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh^  Pa. 


EarTags 


I" 


Taff  yotir  etock— beat  and  cheapest  mflanfi  of 
identification  for  Hoijs.  Sheep  and  Cattle. 
Name,  address  and  number  stamped  on  tags. 
Catalog  and  samples  free  on  reqnest. 
P.  8.  Buroh  &  Co.,  181  W.  Hareo  SI.  Chicago^ 


How  to  Produce  Clean  Dairy  Products 


A 


THE  WRONG  WAY 


CLEAN  barn  is 
not  e  X  p  e  nsive. 
Every  up-to-date 
dairyman  takes  pride 
in  the  appearance  of 
the  place  where  his 
cows  are  housed  and 
milked.  Keep  your  barn 
clean,  well  ventilated, 
well  lighted  and  free 
from  dust.  Whitewash 
it  at  least  once  a  year. 
It  will  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance, increase  its 
value,  lighten  the  dark  corners,  and 
make  it  more  sanitary.  AH  dairy  cat- 
tle should  have  a  barn  by  themselves. 
Ihe  odor  from  horse  stalls,  filthy  calf 
pens  or  hog  pens  will  taint  the  milk 
when  it  is  drawn. 

When  constructing  a  new  barn  or  if 
the  old  one  is  remodeled,  see  that 
tlie  walls  are  smooth  and  that  the 
ceiling  is  tight.  The  floor  and  the 
base  of  the  walls  should  be  con- 
structed of  cement  in  order  that  the 
liquid  manure  may  be  saved  and  re- 
moved. Give  the  cow  a  chance  to 
keep  clean.  She  cannot  do  it  if  the 
stall  is  too  long  or  too  short  or  not 
liigh  enough.  Cow  stalls  should  be 
so  constructed  that  the  cows  will  lie 
with  their  heads  in  the  manger,  other- 
wise they  will  be  compelled  to  step 
backward  before  lying  down,  in  which 
case  they  have  no  chance  to  keep 
clean. 

An  abundance  of  bedding  in  the  cow 
stalls  makes  lor  clean  milk,  clean,  con- 
tented cows,  clean  floors  and  the  sav- 
ing of  the  liquid  manure.  If  bedding 
or  other  absorbents  are  placed  in  the 
empty  gutter,  the  liquid  manure  will 
be  absorbed  and  held  at  the  bottom, 
io  some  extent  that  practice  prevents 
liie  cows  from  soiling  themselves.  The 
manure  should  be  removed  daily  and 
ihe  manger  kept  clean.  Cobwebs 
sliould  be  swept  down  and  bespattered 
walls  washed.  Manure  should  not  be 
placed  against  the  barn  or  where  the 
cows  will  be  compelled  to  wade 
through  it  in  going  to  and  from  the 
barn.  Even  when  the  cows  live  out 
of  doors  in  summer  and  are  in  the 
barn  only  at  milking  time,  failure  to 
clean  the  floor  and  gutter  regularly 
will  result  in  foul  odors.  During  the 
summer  months  cows  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  barnyard  over  night.  They 
should  have  a  clean  place  to  lie  down. 

Very  frequently,  gargety,  slimy,  or 
other  abnormal  milks  are  found,  the 
cause  of  which  may  be  traced  to  in- 
flamed or  unsound  udders  or  to  cows 
being  in  the  "stripper"  stage.  Such 
milks  should  not  be  used  or  sold  as 
food  for  man.  Persons  having  typhoid, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  other  con- 
tagious disease  must  keep  away  from 
milk  or  dairy  barns. 

Decayed  or  mouldy  feeds  should  not 
be  fed  because  they  are  liable  to  taint 
the  milk.  When  silage,  cabbage,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  etc.,  are  fed  they  should 
be  given  after  milking  and  sparingly 
to  begin  with,  and  never  stored  in  the 
barn.  Fresh  water  should  be  supplied 
to  the  cows  in  abundance,  and  they 
should  have  free  access  to  salt. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  produce  clean 
milk.  If  possible,  use  a  closed  top  or 
hooded  milk  pail  which  catches  only 
about  one-third  the  amount  of  dirt  that 
the  open  pail  does.  Use  a  good  strainer. 
It  will  tell  you  whether  the  milk  in  your 
pail  is  clean  or  dirty.    Milk  will  not  be 
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clean  unless  some  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  it 
from  getting  dirty. 
Nearly  all  of  it  can  be 
easily  kept  out  of  the 
milk  without  adding  to 
the  cost  of  production. 
Milk  regularly.  With  a 
damp  cloth  wipe  the 
udder  and  flanks  before 
milking  and  if  neces- 
sary wash  the  udder. 
Avoid  raising  dust  of 
any  kind  prior  to  milk- 
ing. 

On  every  dairy  farm  a  suitable  place 
should  be  provided  where  the  milk  and 
the  cream  can  be  stored.  When  milk- 
ing has  been  completed,  remove  the 
milk  promptly  from  the  barn.  If  milk 
is  sold,  place  the  cans  in  a  tank  con- 
taining cold  water  until  they  are 
hauled  to  the  factory  or  market.  Stir 
the  milk  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  first  hour,  then  place  the  cover 
tightly  on  each  can. 

Always  skim  cream  containing  be- 
tween 30  and  40  per  cent  fat  if  sold 
for  buttermaking  purposes,  because 
the  richer  cream  means  greater  returns 
from  the  dairy.  The  richer  cream 
keeps  sweet  longer,  leaves  more  skim 
milk  for  the  calves  and  pigs,  besides 
less  cream  to  care  for  and  haul  to  the 
factory. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  dairy 
house  separate  from  the  barn.  If  it 
is  connected  with  the  barn,  there 
should  be  no  direct  entrance  from  the 
stable  portion  into  the  milk  house. 
A  cement  floor  is  best  and  it  should 
be  smooth  and  pitch  towards  a  drain. 
Under-ground  drains  should  be  trapped, 
otherwise  they  will  discharge  foul 
odors  into  the  milk  house.  Where 
cream  only  is  produced  the  milk  house 
should  have  a  cooling  tank,  small 
boiler  or  water  heater,  wash  sink,  table 
and  draining  rack,  besides  a  place  for 
the  separator  and  the  Babcock  tester. 

Oil  stoves  or  gasoline  engines  or 
foul  smelling  utensils  must  not  be 
placed  in  the  milk  house,  because  milk 
is  readily  tainted  by  the  odors  given 
off. 

Where  cream  only  is  sold  and  a  milk 
house  has  not  been  provided,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  obtain  a  barrel  and  place 
it  near  the  stock  watering  tank.  A 
box  can  be  placed  around  the  barrel 
and  in  winter  the  space  filled  with 
straw.  The  barrel  and  the  box  should 
have  tightly  fitting  covers.  All  of  the 
water  pumped  for  the  stock  should 
pass  through  the  barrel,  entering 
through  a  hole  drilled  above  the  hoop 
located  just  above  the  middle  and  dis- 
charging near  the  bottorfi  and  the 
water  should  leave  the  barrel  through 
a  hole  below  this  same  hoop.  The 
pipe  carrying  the  discharge  water 
should  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch  larger 
than  the  inlet  pipe.  A  barrel  should 
hold  one  8-  or  10-gallon  can  and  a 
smaller  can,  approximately  8  inches 
wide  and  from  20  to  23  inches  deep. 
The  purpose  of  the  small  can  is  to 
hold  the  cream  from  each  skimming 
until  it  is  cooled. 

Cream  is  too  valuable  a  product  to 
be  injured  in  quality  by  the  separator. 
Wash  the  bowl  twice  a  day,  otherwise 
the  cream  will  be  tainted  and  butter 
fat  may  be  lost  in  the  skim  milk.  In 
washing  dairy  utensils  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  first  rinse  all  parts  with  clean  cold 
water,  then  with  a  brush  wash  thor- 
oughly in  hot  water  to  which  a  little 
washing  powder  has  been  added.  Then 
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rinse  with  boiling  water  and  allow 
each  part  to  dry  without  being  wiped 
with  a  cloth. 

Milk,  cream,  dairy  utensils  and  the 
milk  house  should  be  protected  from 
flies. 

Resolve  to  produce  the  best  grade 
of  milk,  or  cream  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, do  not  permit  anyone  to  mix 
it  with  an  inferior  article. 

♦J«  The  efficient  farm  auto  has  a  trailer  to  follow.  'J* 

MR.  PELLETIER  HEADS  MICHI- 
GAN MULEFOOT  BREEDERS 

At  an  enthusiastic  meeting  held  in 
Jackson,  Mich.,  recently,  the  Michigan 
Mulefoot  Hog  Breeders'  Association 
was  organized.  The  meeting  was  called 
by  Ralph  Emery,  a  man  prominent  in 
banking,  manufacturing,  mercantile  and 
other  lines,  and  incidentally  one  of  the 
biggest  enthusiasts  over  Mulefoot  hogs. 
The  object  of  the  new  association  is 
the  advancement  of  the  breed  by  every 
legitirnate  means  in  Michigan. 

While  to  most  persons,  the  name 
Mulefoot  is  new  and  those  who  have 
heard  of  it  think  that  the  breed  itself  is 
new,  it  is  stated  on  the  best  of  author- 
ity that  it  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
breeds  in  existence,  various  writers  hav- 
ing mentioned  hogs  with  a  solid  hoof 
as  long  as  2,000  years  ago.  They  are 
found  in  the  wild  state  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains  today  and  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  their  hardi- 
hood and  their  tendency  to  develop 
rapidly  under  feeding,  is  doubtless 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  for  centu- 
ries the  Mulefoot  has  had  to  fight  its 
way  for  existence  and  to  rustle  for  its 
own  food.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
reasons,  also,  for  its  cleanly  habits  and 
its  preference  for  clean  quarters.  Any- 
thing that  will  induce  the  hog  raiser 
to  keep  the  quarters  clean  will  insure 
not  only  the  health  of  his  hogs,  but 
that  of  his  own  family. 

E.  Le  Roy  Pelletier  of  Orchard  Lake, 
Mich.,  was  elected  president  of  the  new 
association.  Mr.  Pelletier  is  a  large 
breeder  of  Mulefoots,  keeping  20  brood 
sows  of  excellent  bloodlines,  and  he  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  his  hogs,  which 
he  has  now  bred  for  about  five  years. 
C.  F.  Bacon,  Britton,  Mich.,  was  elected 
vice-president.  Mr.  Bacon  is  the  oldest 
breeder  in  the  state.  S.  L.  Pierce, 
JCalamazoo,  Mich.,  was  elected  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  association  plans  to  get  out  a 
neat  folder  giving  the  history  of  the 
Mulefoot  breed,  and  information  per- 
taining thereto,  and  these  folders  may 
be  obtained  from  any  member  of  the 
association. 

♦t«  The  efficient  farm  auto  has  a  trailer  to  follow.  ♦> 

EARMARKING  SMALL  STOCK 

In  most  farm  flocks,  especially  if  the 
animals  are  purebred,  some  system  of 
flock  numbers  aside  from  the  registry 
number  should  be  used.  It  is  easy  for 
an  ear  tag  to  be  lost  out,  but  a  good 
system  of  ear  notches  serves  as  an  iden- 
tification at  all  times.  The  system  used 
at  one  of  our  western  agricultural  col- 
leges is  one  which  can  be  recommended 
for  small  flocks.  One  notch  in  the  base 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  ear  1;  two 
notches  at  the  same  place  represents  2; 
one  notch  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
ear  3;  one  notch  in  the  lower  and  one 
in  the  upper  part,  4;  and  one  notch  in 
the  point  of  the  left  ear  5;  one  in  the 
point  and  one  in  the  base,  6;  one  at  the 
point  and  two  on  the  base,  7;  one  on 
the  point  and  one  in  the  upper  part,  8; 
one  in  the  point,  one  in  the  base  and 
one  in  the  upper  part,  9.  The  right 
ear  represents  the  tens,  number  ten 
occupying  the  same  position  as  number 
one  on  the  left  ear.  In  breeding  ewes 
certain  markings  such  as  holes  in  the 
middle  of  the  ear  can  be  used  to  des- 
ignate the  year  of  birth. 

The  efficient  farm  auto  has  a  trailer  to  follow.  <♦ 


CUSTOMER'S  DEMAND 

for  (juality  and  makes  possible 
sanitary  conditions,  and  open 
the  way  for  the  farmer  or 
dairyman  to  acquire  deserved 
profits  with  decreased  labor. 


The  Porter  steel  stalb,  cow  itancUons, 
Irtter  carriers,  bam  door  hangers, 
kar  carriers  and  other  (iztnres  are 
acknowiedgcd  leaders  everywhere. 


We  offer  expert  advice  relative  to 
your  remodeled  or  new  bam  with- 
out obligation  in  any  sense.  Write 
us  about  the  requirements  and  ask 
for  our  free  catalog,  which  fully  de- 
scribes the  World's  Standard  Line. 


E.  PORTER  COMPANY,       680  FremontSt.,  Ottawa,  Illinois 


More  Dairy  Dollars 

We  have  found  a  way  to  bring  you  more  dollars  without  increased  •x- 
pense.  We  call  this  new  profit  "velvet,"  because  it  comes  so  easily. 
Our  new  book,  "Velvet  for  Dairymen"  tells  all  about  it. 

Your  separator  is  losing  cream,  no  matter  what  the  make.  A  famous 
experiment  station  says,  "The  use  of  the  gravity  can,  a  lom  speed  of  the  aep- 
arator,  and  an  excessive  rate  of  infloto  cause  heavy  loss  in  butter  fat. ' '  They 
have  proven  from  thousands  of  carefully  made  observations  that  95%  of 
all  farm  separators  are  turned  below  regulation  speed.  When  the  speed 
slackens,  a  lot  of  the  cream  escapes  with  the  skim  milk— and  with  th« 
cream  goes  the  profit. 

The  annual  loss  from  imperfect  separation  is  $47  on  the  average 
farm  and  upon  many  farms  it  is  $100  and  more.  That's  the  tax  you  pay 
because  no  human  being  can  turn  a  separator  at  just  the  right  speed  all 
the  time.   But  with 

THE  NEW 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  you  get  all  the  cream  at  any  speed. 

This  wonderfully  simple  invention  enables 
the  bowl  to  drink  inj"*t  the  right  quantity  of  milk  to 
insure  the  closest  possible  skimming.  You  may 
turn  slow  and  make  the  work  easyoryou  may 
turn  fast  and  get  through  quicker.  You  simply 
wont  lose  cream  with  the  "Suction-feed." 

You  get  smooth  cream  of  an  even  grade 
whatever  the  speed  of  the  separator.  Uniform 
cream  makes  quality  butter  that  brings  top 
prices. 

The  supply  can  is  only  knee-high.  There's 
no  hard  lifting  to  empty  heavy  milk  cans. 

The  new  machine  has  all  the  features  that 
have  made  the  Sharpies  Tubular  famous  and  many 
other  new  vital  and  exclusive  features. 

Send  now  for  our  new  book,  "Velvet  for  Dairy- 
men",and  learn  howto  secure  this  new  dairy  profit. 
Write  today  to  Dept  85 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester    -   -  Pennsylvania 

Chicago       San  Francisco       Toronto  Portland 


My  new  1916  Vehicle 
Catalog  is  ready.  This  big  book  contains 
the  finest  and  biggest  selection  of  baggy  bargains 
ever  offered,  Shows  160  nifty,  new  Btyles— more  than  yea 
would  find  in  20  stores — all  offered  at  prices  that 
\  save  you  $20  to  ^0.  For  example,  $39.25  and 
\  op  now  buys  a  genuine 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Guaranteed  two  years,  and  I  give  you  30  days 
tree  road  test,  to  prove  the  quality  and  con- 
\  vince  you  that  it  is  the  best  buggry  value  you  can 
buy.    Why  take  chances  with  unknown  makes 
when  you  can  get  a  genuine  Split  Hickory  direct 
.  '  from  the  factory  at  my  1916  bargain  prices  1 
Write  for  my  new  free  book  today.  Address 
H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pie*. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MF6.  CO.,  Station  126    Columbus,  Ohio 
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Catalog  $ 

ISOo'lher  ■19*.!"' 
Styles  for  Up 

I  will  Bave  yoa  moner  on 
Farm  Warons  &  HamcBS. 
Write  for  Special  Cataioes 


Watsnm  E.  Coleman, 

Patent  lawyer, WashiDgton, 
B.C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Rates  reasonable.  Highest  references.  Bestservloeft 


ISTARr  A  MOVING  PICTURE  BU:ilNfcSS 

||36.00  Prortt  Nightly.  Small  capital  starts  yoD.  No  ex- 
iperlence  needed.  We  teach  you  the  business.  Catalog  free 
EAtlaa  Moving  PIclura  Co.,  40B  Franklin  Bldg.,  diloaga. 


What's  Your  Notion 
of  GOOD  Threshing? 

THIS  IS  OURS ! 


The  Red  River  Special 

With 

THE  BIG  CYLINDER 

Power,  weight  and  momentum.  The  strong- 
e<t  and  largest  design  that  is  used. 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN 

Our  patented  device  that  separates  most  of 
the  grain  right  at  the  Big  Cylinder. 

THE  BEATING  SHAKERS 

That  BEIAT  the  straw  from  the  under  side 
and  knock  out  every  kernel  of  grain  that  is  in  it. 

THE  ADJUSTABLE  CHAFFER 

That  cleans  the  grain  as  it  should  be  cleaned, 
ready  for  market 

THE  N.  &  S.  WIND  STACKER 

That  gets  rid  of  all  of  the  straw,  but  none  of 
the  grain.  This  is  a  speciiJ  feature, 
pecuUar  to  the  make. 

Many  of  your  own  neighbors  have  written  to 
tell  us  their  opinion  of  the  Red  River  Special 
and  the  work  that  it  has  done  for  them.  The 
Home  Edition  of  our  threshing  paper  contains 
their  letters.  Send  for  a  copy.  Ask  for  the 
Big  Catalog  as  well  when  you  write.  We'll  be 
glad  to  send  you  one. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  GO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDeR3  EXCLUSIVELY  Of 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Spcciil  Thretlien,  Fe«dcn,  Wind  Stadwn 
Steam  and  Oil-Gat  Traction  Eofines 
(«>     BATTLE  CREEK,    •  MICHIGAN 

Frisa  Pataln0  in  colors  explains 
^ata'Pfi  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  * 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today.  ,' 

ElectrlcWheelCo.  , 

148EliDSi.,atiiiie|.IIL 


Bush  Car  Free 


6-Puii.,2S  H.P. 
Elrctrle  Starting 


And 
Agency 
in  Your 

Own 
Territory 

My  agents  are  making;  big  money 

1  wrote  this  sd  M«r.  8I«t,"16.  The  first  week  in  March.  20  Bu»h 
Ore  went  to  aa  many  Nrw  Bueh  Agents,  second  week  17  third 
week  12-the  week  of  Mar.  25th  17.  week  of  the  27th  18  cara. 
DurinK  May  and  June  I  will  be  ehippfni?to  Nfw  Bush  Airenta  as 
bltb  as  60  to  75  cars  a  week,  rot  including  cars  f..r  agents  cu»- 
fomera..  One  Bush  Agent  made  $2600  eeTlIng  Bush  Cara  during 
Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  and  Feb. -the  dull  eeaaoo.  You  can  make  In 
caahlrom  53  QOO  tO  $10,000  ■  yoaf 
Don't  ■•rait  Write  for  my  -lO-page  cafalog  at  once.  Get  the 
Bgeniy^r  a  car  that  SEClS  anj  MAKE?  MONEY  for  yo„. 
Bush  Cara  now  used  in  every  State  In  the  Union.  It  la  guaran- 
teed.  Addreaa  J.  H.  Buab.  Pres.    Dept.  l,t>k 

BUSH  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 
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Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Types  of  Automobile  Motors 

By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  automobile  articles  written  exclusively  for  American 
Farming  by  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavel  of  Iowa  State  College.  The  wide  popularity  of  the 
previous  series  of  twelve  articles  warranted  our  contracting  with  Prof.  Leavel  for  another  year 
of  service  to  American  Farming  readers.  Do  not  forget  that  he's  hired  to  answer  your  motor 
car  questions.) 


w 


HEX  a  farmer  is  about  to  pur- 
chase a  motor  car  he  listens  to 
the  arguments  of  the  salesman 
and  reads  the 
advertise- 
ments  of  the 
man  ufacturer 
of  a  car  hav- 
ing some  par- 
ticular type  of 
motor.  The  ad- 
V  a  n  t  a  ges  of 
one  type  and 
d  i  sadvantages 
of  the  other 
types  are  near- 
1 y  always 
made  plain. 
Let  us  see  for 

Rlcliard  A.  Leavell  ourselves  why 

one  type  has  some  particular  advantage, 
and  whether  it  does  not  have  at  the 
same  time  some  disadvantages. 

We  must  first  know  something  about 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  oper- 
ation of  any  gasoline  (or  internal  com- 
bustion) motor.  Four  operations  must 
take  place  in  the  cylinder.  The  first 
down  stroke  of  the  piston  from  the  head 
draws  through  the  intake  or  manifold 
from  the  carburetor  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  gasoline  and  air  into  the  cylin- 
der. The  next  up  stroke, 
or  second  stroke  of  the 
piston,  compresses  the 
mixture  to  about  Y3  or 
%  its  original  volume. 
Gasoline,  vapor  and  air 
burned  at  atmospheric 
pressure  would  not  give 
a  sufficiently  powerful 
explosion  any  more 
than  would  gunpowder 
fired  in  the  open  air  in- 
stead of  tamped  and 
wadded  in  the  breach 
of  a  gun.  Too  high  a  pressure  would 
result  in  explosion  before  the  end  of 
the  compression  stroke.  When  the  pis- 
ton is  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  compres- 
sion stroke  and  the  mixture  is  well  com- 
pressed the  electric  spark  sets  fire  to  it. 
The  burning  of  the  mixture  causes  an 
increase  in  temperature  and  in  pressure. 
If  we  had  a  glass  plate  in  the  side  of  the 
cylinder  we  could  see  a  blue  flame  similar 
to  that  from  a  gasoline  stove.  This  sud- 
den increase  in  pressure  drives  the  piston 
downward  on  the  third,  or  the  so-called 
explosion  stroke.  The  next  up  stroke,  or 
the  fourth  stroke  of  the  piston,  pushes  the 
Inirned  gas  from  the  cylinder  to  make 
room  for  the  fresh  charge.  Since  4 
strokes  of  the  piston  are  required  for  the 
completion  of  these  operations  in  the 
ordinary  types  of  engine  we  call  them 
4-stroke,  4-stroke  cycle,  or  4-cycle  engines. 

If  we  could  insert  a  pressure  gauge  in  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  In  Fig.  1,  and 
watch  the  position  of  the  hand  as  we  turn 
the  engine  slowly,  we  could  learn  several 
things  of  interest.  During  the  inlet  stroke 
while  the  valve  is  open  the  pointer  should  re- 
main practically  at  rest  or  should  show  a 
pie.s.sure  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  out- 
side air.  During  the  compression  stroke  as 
the  pi.ston  moves  upward  and  the  mixture  Is 
packed  tighter  and  tighter  the  pointer  should 
indicate  an  increase  in  pressure  up  to  60  or 
70  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  the  piston  and 
the  valves  and  all  the  Joints  In  the  cylinder 
were  perfectly  tight  and  we  could  hold  the 
piston  stationary  in  its  highest  position,  most 
of  this  pressure  should  remain  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  If  we  should  hold  the 
piston  immovable  in  its  highest  position  and 
if.nite  the  mixture  by  means  of  an  electric 
spark,  the  pressure  would  suddenly  increase 
to  a  point  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200  pounds  per  square  Inch.  Even  If  the  cyl- 
inder were  perfectly  tight  we  would  find  that 
this  pressure  would  quickly  return  to  about 
the  same  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
pression stroke,  because  this  pressure  is  mere- 
ly  the  result  of  heat  and  the  heat  rapidly 
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escapes  through  the  cool  metal  cylinder  walls. 
Upon  this  behavior  depends  the  claimed  merit 
of  the  different  types  of  cylinders. 

The  builder  of  an  air  cooled  car  claims  that 
because  the  cylinders  of  his  engine  can  work 
well  at  a  temperature  of  350°  instead  of  ap- 
proximately 200°,  much  less  of  the  heat  of 
each  explosion  Is  lost  in  the  walls  and  he 
should,  therefore,  secure  much  better  fuel 
economy.  He  would  keep  the  cylinders  at  a 
still  higher  temperature  were  it  not  for  his 
inability  to  lubricate  properly  and  to  prevent 
explosion  of  the  mixture  before  the  end  of  the 
compression  stroke.  On  special  tests  he  can 
nearly  always  show  greater  mileage  per  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  than  can  be  obtained  from  a 
water  cooled  car  of  like  weight  and  power. 
The  economy  secured  by  the  ordinary  driver 
or  car  owner  should  be  considered  more  Im- 
portant than  that  recorded  in  special  tests. 

Among  the  manufacturers  of  water  cooled 
cars  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  prefer- 
ence as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  valves, 
which  gives  the  cylinder  Its  distinctive  shape. 
Theoretically,  to  secure  the  best  fuel  economy 
we  should  have  a  cylinder  with  the  space 
above  the  piston,  commonly  called  the  clear- 
ance or  combustion  space,  as  compact  as  pos- 
sible In  order  that  there  may  be  a  minimum 
of  surface  e.\posed  to  the  effect  of  the  water 
jacketed  and  consequently  cooled  cylinder 
walls.  Also  a  certain  amount  of  time  elapses 
between  the  electric  spark  and  the  time  that 
the  mixture  has  been  entirely  burned  and  the 
full  pressure  Is  exerted  against  the  piston. 
Figure  2  Illustrates  some  of  the  more  common 
shapes  of  cylinders.  At  .\  are  shown  two 
views  of  the  so-called  T-head  cylinder.  Here 
the  gas  Is  confined  in  a  thin  and  much  extend- 


Fig.  2.  IHagram  illufitratinB  cHlTerent  shapes 
of  <•.>  liniler?-. 

( lilustration  from  The  Modern  Automobile, 
l,y  courtesy  of  the  publishers.) 

cd  space.  Between  the  time  that  the  spark 
occurs  at  one  point  In  the  combustion  space 
and  the  time  the  mixture  has  been  completely 
liurned.  there  is  an  interval  of  sufficient  length 
for  the  cooling  of  the  first  part  which  was 
burned.  Theoretically,  this  should  result  in  a 
loss  of  power.  At  B  are  shown  2  views  of  the 
L-head  cylinder.  Here  the  combustion  space 
is  somewhat  more  compact  and  there  is  a 
slight  theoretical  advantage.  C  illustrates  the 
location  of  one  valve  in  a  pocket  at  the  side 
and  the  other  in  the  cylinder  head  and  D 
shows  both  valves  in  the  pocket,  but  one  above 
the  other.  These  can  both  be  classed  as  L- 
shaped  cylinders. 

At  E  and  F  are  shown  two  forms  of  valve 
in-the-head  or  overhead  valve  cylinders.  Thr 
combustion  space  is  much  more  compact  than 
that  of  either  the  I^-head  or  T-head.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  some  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  heat  absorbed  from  each  explosion 
bv  the  cooling  system. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer 
the  T-head  motor  requires  2  cam  shafts  and 
is  therefore  a  little  more  expensive.  When  a 
valve  is  located  In  the  cylinder  head  a  rocker 
arm  mav  be  used  or  the  cam  shaft  may  be 
placed  overhead,  as  is  done  in  a  few  recently 
designed  motors  and  in  many  racing  car«. 
Some  overhead  valves  are  arranged  to  seat 
against  a  cage  which  can  be  removed  readily 
when  valve  grinding  Is  necessary.  Others  seat 
against  metal  which  is  surrounded  by  cooling 
water.  This  tends  to  keep  both  valve  ana 
valve  seat  at  a  lower  temperature  and  may 
save  so  frequent  a  necessity  for  valve  grind- 
ing. When  rocker  arms  are  used  there  Is 
more  of  a  tendency  to  rock  the  valve  side- 
wavs  in  its  guides  and  to  wear  the  stem  flat 
on  "2  sides.  After  many  thousand  miles  this 
results  in  a  slight  leakage  around  the  Inlet 
valve  stem  which  interferes  with  regular  fir 
ing  with  the  motor  throttled  down  to  a  very 
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low  speed  running  idle.  Also  when  the  stems 
become  worn  the  valve  heads  rock  slightly  on 
the  seats  and  wear  somewhat  unevenly. 

From  the  standpoint  of  fuel  economy  there 
is  not  nearly  as  much  to  be  gained  by  the  use 
of  the  valve  in  the  head  construction  in  pref- 
erence to  the  L-head.  With  the  valve  in  the 
head  motor  undoubtedly  there  is  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  the  heat  of  each  explo- 
sion lost  to  the  cooling  water,  but  unfortu- 
nately, not  all  of  the  heat  saved  by  the  better 
design  of  combustion  space  will-  be  effective 
in  producing  greater  pressure  on  the  piston 
and  more  power.  Most  of  the  heat  that  had 
been  saved  will  escape  through  the  exhaust 
and  only  a  very  small  percent  will  show  up 
in  increase  in  power  or  improved  economy.  If 
one  could  have  two  motors  of  exactly  the  same 
dimensions  mounted  in  duplicate  running  gears 
and  compare  the  results,  he  might  be  able  to 
show  on  a  special  test  a  very  slight  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  valve-in-the-head  construction. 
The  economy  depends  far  more  on  the  car- 
buretor adjustment  than  on  the  type  of  cyl- 
inder. A  30  horsepower  car  when  tested  under 
favorable  conditions  may  give  as  high  as  30 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  yet  in  the  hands 
of  the  ordinary  owner  it  will  probably  give 
somewhere  between  12  and  18  miles. 

Figure  3  shows  a  section  through  a  Knight 
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,  Fig.  3.  Section  through  cylinder  of  Knight 
motor,  showing  important  parts  of  valve  motion. 

(Illustration  from  The  Modern  Automobile 
by  courtesy  of  the  publishers.) 

or  sleeve  valve  motor.  Between  the  piston 
and  the  cylinder  wall  are  located  2  sleeves 
made  of  cast  iron,  each  about  Vb  of  an  inch 
thick  and  sliding,  one  inside  of  the  other. 
Both  are  driven  by  short  connecting  rods  from 
an  eccentric  shaft.  These  sleeves  have  parts 
eut  in  them  on  opposite  sides,  one  for  the 
inlet  and  one  for  the  exhaust.  At  the  proper 
time  both  sleeves  come  to  such  a  position  that 
the  2  ports  register  with  each  other  and  with 
the  ports  in  the  cylinder  wall  to  permit  the 
Intake  of  fresh  gas  or  the  exhausting  of  the 
burned  gas.  The  sleeves  ai-e  so  grooved  and 
drilled  that  no  trouble  in  lubrication  is  ever 
experienced  as  long  as  a  proper  supply  of  oil 
Is  kept  in  the  crank  case. 

The  Knight  motor  has  many  advantages 
over  the  poppet  valve  type.  The  ports  are 
larger  than  those  found  in  stock  motors  of 
the  conventional  type,  consequently  it  is 
easier  to  fill  or  to  empty  the  cylinder  space 
completely.  Since  they  are  both  open  and 
closed,  positively,  there  is  no  uncertainty  as 
to  their  action  even  at  very  high  speeds. 
Ordinary  valves  are  opened  bv  a  cam  but  are 
closed  by  springs.  When  motors  are  designed 
to  run  at  a  very  high  speed  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  springs  quite  stiff  and  the  valves 
as  light,  as  possible.  Ordinary  valves  require 
an  occasional  regrinding.  Sleeve  valves  re- 
quire no  such  attention  and  generally  show 
no  signs  of  wear  after  many  thousand  miles 
of  run.  Poppet  valves  nearly  always  show 
some  wear  on  the  stems  and  some  looseness 
in  the  guides.  Fig.  3  shows  a  nearly  spherical 
form  of  combustion  space,  which  is  common 
to  Knight  motors.  It  the  spark  plug  is  made 
somewhat  longer  and  extends  well  into  this 
space  the  burning  of  the  explosive  charge 
takes  place  very  rapidly.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
valve  action  is  positive  and  ports  are  excep- 
tionally large  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
experienced  with  warpage  due  to  the  high 
temperature  which  might  be  attained  at  high 
speeds  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  sleeves 
^IL^P''"^^'^  cooled,  the  Knight  motor  is 
capable,  not  only  of  developing  more  power 
mntrfv.  ^1"^"  cylinder  size  than  conventional 
Sloo*   1  maintaining  that  power  for  a 

M^nl  ,!f"*f,**'»,°^  without   any  decrease, 

many  of  the  best  cars  in  Europe  have  adopted 
In  r-i^"!^***.  motor  and  it  is  gaining  rapidly 
In  popularity  in  this  country  due  to  its  free- 

qSI?es'aSentiL.'"^'=^^"'==^'  ''"""'^  ^''"^^ 
»,^^!"^  ^  motor  of  any  type  there  is  a  consld- 
f.T^^i^v^'^^^"'?,^''       having  a  detachable  cyl- 
Doln?  ""^  manufacturer's  stand- 

'1  'a<='"tates  economy  of  construction. 
JTom  the  user's  standpoint  it  permits  pasv 
access  to  the  combustion'^space  for'^th?  removal 
of  carbon  and  to  the  valves  for  grinding  In 

(Next  month  Prof.  Leavell  will  write  on 
"Some  Simple  Tire  Repairs.") 
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iCHAINS 
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TIRE 


Better 


CHAINS 
ON  EACH 
REAR  6- 
ONE  FRONT 
TIRE  ^> 


CHAINS 

ON  all! 

FOUR 
TIRES 


\yEED  CHAINS  on the/ronf  tires 
pick  the  easiest  way  in  the  hardest 
^oin^  and  prevent  the  front  wheel  skid- 
the  most  dreaded  of  all  skids  as  it  is 
the  hardest  to  counteract  by  manipula- 
tion of  the  steering  wheel. 

^Sold for  ALL  tires  bv  dealers  everywhere 


American  Chain  Co.  Inc 

Bridgeport,  \^  Connecticut 

Sole  Manufaclmers  of 
Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 
'  In  CANADA-DOMINION  CHAIN  CO..  Limited' 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


AGENTS  J^-^^H*!'*  ™°°ey,-™akinf "  Kootls.    Big     WANTPn   »»  hear  from  owner  of  good  Farm 

.  .  proHts-tast  sellers.   Write  for  FREE     "**n  I  CLf   for  sale,  atatn  o*.h  nrt*«  »nrt  ho. 
MOHLER,  Monon  Bldfl.,  Chicago 


sample  propoaltlon. 


for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de~ 
•crlptlon.  O.  F.  BUSH,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets  —  High  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

'  The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products  exposi- 
tion at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised  Wheat, 
Oats.  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the  prizes 
for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa.  _ 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada  s 
wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for  quaUty 
and  price.  ,     ,  . 

Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 
Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 
In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  good  markets,  splendid  schools, 
exceptional  social  conditions,  perfect  climate,  and  other  great 
attractions.  There  is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  reduced  railway 
rates,  information  as  to  best  locations,  etc.  Address. 


Chicago,  III. 


C  J.  BROUCHTON, 

112  W.  Adams  St. 
G.  W.  AIRD, 

215  Traction  Terminal  BIdg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GEORGE  A.  HALL, 

123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Canndlan  (iovernincnt  Agent 
Passports  NecessaryToEnterCanada^ 


PERFORMANCE 


That's  What  COUNTS 

You  want  to  know  before  you  buy 
a  tractor  what  it  will  do— what  it  is 
doing  for  others.  That's  the  thing 
that  counts.    You  wouldn't  buy  a 
horse  or  an  automobile  on  just  what  the  sales- 
man claimed  for  it.  Don't  buy  a  tractor  that  way. 
We  are  ready  to  prove  to  you  what  the  Parrett 
Tractor  is  doini  for  other  farmers  and  what  it 
will  do  on  your  farm.   Our  new  llustrated  folder 
shows  how  this  substantial  tractoi  ia  built  from  the 
Kfound  up.   It  tells  the  actual  experience  of  Parrett 
owners.    It  answers  all  tractor  questions.    It  will 
help  you  to  decide  which  tractor  to  buy.    Send  for 
folder  today.      A  postal  brinits  it  by  return  maiL 

PMRtn  TRACTOR  CO.,  807 .409 Fisher  Building.,  Chicago 


Own  An  I H  C  Binder 


KNOWING  the  conditions  in  your  harvest 
fields  as  well  as  you  do,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  pick  out  the  right  grain  binder  for 
your  work.  Note  the  details  of  construction  —  How 
is  the  main  frame  built?  Is  the  main  wheel  large 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  give  plenty  of  traction.? 
Is  there  a  simple  means  provided  for  quickly  and  easily 
taking  the  strain  off  the  canvas  at  night,  or  when  the 
binder  is  out  of  use?  Are  ball  and  roller  bearings  provided  to 
lighten  the  draft?  Will  the  elevator  take  care  of  both  light  and 
heavy  stands  of  grain?  Is  the  knotter  simple  and  sure  in  action? 
These  are  the  things  that  count.  , 

In  the  IHC  binders —Champion,  Deermg,  McCormick,  Mil- 
waukee,  Osborne  and  Piano  — these  things  and  all  other  details 
are  taken  care  of.    Own  an  I  H  C  binder.  _ 

The  same  arguments  hold  good  for  the  twine  you  use.  _  Ask 
for  and  insist  upon  getting  an  1  H  C  twine,  niade  to  work  in  the 
binder  you  buy,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 

^  ^ou^^oiafdealer  can  furnish  you  with  I  H  C  binders,  repairs 
and  twine.    See  him  or  write  to  us  for  complete  mtormation. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  t  r  e>  %. 

CHICAGO  U  S  A 

Champion     Deering     McConnick     Milwaukee     Oibome  Piano 


The  Advent  of  the  Tractor 

The  days  of  old  Dobbin,  as  the  beast 
of  all  work,  are  numbered,  even  on 
the  small  farm.    So  far  as  the  heavy 
work  is  concerned  the  modern  tractor 
will  take  his  place.    The  average  well- 
to-do  farmer  has  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion the  monster  engines  of  from  30  to 
50  horsepower  on  the  drawbar.  They 
cost  too  much  to  buy  and  operate;  un- 
less  their  owner  can  secure  all  the 
plowing  of  a  township  he  cannot  hope 
to  use  them  more  than  20  or  30  days 
a  year.    In  addition  to  this,  he  must 
have  special  engine  gang  plows,  sev- 
eral harvesters,  the  largest  thresher,  in 
fact  newer  and  stronger  machinery  all 
along  the  line,  if  he  hopes  to  use  one 
economically.    This  has  served  in  a 
great  measure  to  induce  most  farmers 
to  get  along  with  horsepower  a  while 
longer.    At  the  same  time  adventur- 
ous spirits  have  observed  the  added  ad- 
vantages the  big  farmer  has  derived 
from  the  big  tractor,  and  has  made  at- 
tempts to  equal  him  by  using  the  small 
stationary  gas  engines  mounted  on  a 
weird  assemblage  of  binder,  mower, 
and  cultivator  wheels,  wood  and  iron 
frames,  gears,  chains  and  belts  from 
any   nondescript,   broken-down  farm- 
ing tool,  and  calling  the  contrivance  a 
tractor,  and  doing  actual  farming  work 
with  it.    Their  successes  and  failures 
have  but  served  to  make  them  demand 
a  tractor  of  a  size  to  meet  their  needs, 
as  well  built,  as  serviceable,  and  as  re- 
liable as  the  larger  machines,  that  also 
leaves  out  the  imperfections  of  their 
home-made  affairs.    The  old  traction 
companies   are   endeavoring   to  meet 
this  demand. 

The  prospective  purchaser  must  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  a  few  fundamen- 
tal requirements  that  these  machines 
should  meet,  otherwise  expensive  re- 
pairs or  vexatious  delays  may  occur. 
First  of  all,  the  motor  must  be  a  self- 
contained  unit,  strong  and  reliable 
enough  to  deliver  its  rated  power  con- 
tinuously. Its  fuel  feed,  oiling,  and 
ignition  devices  must  be  absolutely 
reliable,  and  standard  in  all  respects, 
yet  as  simple  as  possible.  A  motor 
especially  designed  for  the  work  m 
hand,  as  to  speed,  weight,  number  of 
cylinders,  and  fuel  to  be  used,  will  give 
the  best  results. — W.  R.  Sanders,  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College. 

♦J»  The  efficient  farm  auto  has  a  trailer  to  follow.  ♦J» 

The  Automobile  Trailer 

(.Concluded  from  page  3) 

careful  buyer  will  have  to  decide  whether 
he  wants  a  2-wheel  or  a  4-wheel  trailer. 
If  the  trailer  is  properly  designed  and 
built,  the  next  important  feature  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
automobile.  Will  it  tip  over?  Does  it 
track  the  auto  and  will  it  turn  in  as  short 
a  circle?  Will  it  injure  your  axle,  en- 
gine or  clutch?  Is  the  manufacturer 
reliable?  Does  he  understand  trailer  re- 
quirements? Do  you  want  pneumatic 
tires  or  solid  rubber?  Would  steel  or 
wood  construction  suit  you  better?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  to  be  answered. 
And  answer  them  you  must,  because  the 
trailer  is  here  and  here  to  stay  as  a  prac- 
tical farm  vehicle.  No  auto-owning 
farmer  can  afTord  to  be  without  it. 

»J»  The  efficient  farm  auto  has  a  trailer  to  follow. 

HANDLING  A  COVER  CROP 

See  that  the  vegetable  matter  is  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  soil  if 
green  cover  crops  have  been  used  and 
it  is  desired  to  handle  the  land  for  the 
succeeding  crop  in  the  most  desirable 
manner.  If  the  farmer  is  to  expect 
good  results  from  his  cover  crop,  he 
must  not  act  in  a  hurry  and  neglect  this 
important  part  of  the  work.  The  disk 
and  smoothing  harrow  should  be  used 
until  the  soil  is  well  pulverized  and  the 
vegetable  matter  mixed  throughout  the 
soil. 
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A  Tenant  SCouse  for  Less 
Than  $1,000. 

By  H.  0.  Wentworth 


J TAKE  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  the  readers  of  American  Farm- 
ing a  very  good  tenant  house  which 
can  be  built  for  a  great  deal  less  than 
$1,000.  It  has  all  the  requirements  of 
a  true  home  for  a  moderate  size  family. 
It  will  look  well  and  increase  the  value 
of  your  farm. 
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The  exterior  finish  is  narrow  siding, 
which  may  be  delicately  tinted,  if  de- 
sired, and  relieved  by  harmonious  color 
contrast  in  the  trim. 

The  size  and  layout  of  the  rooms  are 
very  clearly  shown  by  the  floor  plan. 
The  amount  of  room  in  this  dwelling 
is  surprising.  From  the  outside  it 
seems  to  be  a  snug,  cozy  little  cottage, 
but  within  the  rooms  are  large  and  well 
laid  out.  Note  the  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  kitchen  with  its  well- 
lighted  work  table,  sink  and  drain 
boards  right  by  the  range. 

A  new  chemical  closet  could  be  built 
off  the  bed  room  to  the  rear,  which 
would  add  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
comforts  of  this  little  home.  These 
little  devices  do  not  cost  so  very  much, 
but  add  immeasurably  to  the  comforts 
of  everybody  about  the  house. 

Just  last  week  I  was  called  in  by  a 
neighbor  to  see  his  new  bathroom 
which  he  had  installed  in  his  house. 
He  will  never  regret  the  few  dollars 
that  this  cost  him  by  next  year  at  this 
time. 

♦J«  The  efficient  farm  auto  has  a  trailer  to  follow. 

DOGS  SPREAD  DISEASE 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Towser  has  been  found  to  be  a 
carrier  of  such  diseases  as  rabies, 
hydatid,  ringworm,  favus,  double-bored 
tapeworm,  roundworm  and  tongue- 
worm.  All  of  these  are  diseases  which 
afflict  human  beings.  Occasionally, 
also,  the  dog  carries  fleas  and  ticks, 
which  in  turn  transmit  bubonic  plague 
and  the  deadly  spotted  fever.  In  these 
days  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  too, 
you  should  see  to  it  that  your  dog 
does  not  bring  home  the  fatal  germs, 
or  if  you  have  the  disease  on  your 
farm,  take  pains  to  prevent  your  dog 
from  carrying  it  to  your  neighbor's 
farm. 

»>  The  efficient  farm  auto  has  a  tr.iiler  to  follow, 


Get  This  Coop 


11 

FREEi 

and  the 
Agency 
for  Your 
Territory 

NOW! 

'<LAWN  PARK"  COOP 

Saves  Your  Chicks 


The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer, 
gives  hen  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sun- 
shine during  the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in 
storms.  This  coop  meets  every  demand;  portable, 
with  removable  floor  for  easy  cleanin^;rnomy,  light, 
durable,  sanitary.  Made  of  galvanized  metal;  re- 
pels vermin.  Proof  against  all  enemies.  Pays  for 
itself  in  chicks  and  labor  saved.  Write  today  for  free 
circulars,  and  special  offer  telling  how  to  get  a 
"Lawn  Park"  "Free."  Get  our  prepaid  offer. 
CYCLONE  MFG  CO..  DEPT.  26  .  URBANA.  INP. 


DUMPS  Like  a  Shovel! 

Earth  doesn't  cloE  or  stick  in  the  Standard  Earth 
SSrSoU.^'^'  <"  holet'Sr  J?? 

STANDARD  WELL  BORING  OUTFIT 

m'ff  V      "''i,'"  °"'  Willeo  as  deep  aa 

P^A'^'tl  biS'oTi'i^feTd^: 

Standard  Auger  Co..  28  P-W,  34lli.  Sf.  Chlcais 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  uBlng  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  Pnrr  DAAtf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCiL  DUVn 
describing  tbe  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tacbment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  (35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
 Oept.i  B9ttal»»burt,  Kanaaa. 

Rides  Lite  An  Auto 

^FThe  New  Paler'ed  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  arc'T" 

J  made  iust  like  tlii  finest  automobile  springs,  They\ 
1  absorb  allthe  bumps,  jars  and  jerks  of  roueh,  uneven  ' 
I  roads,  and  chanee  an  ordinary  wagoa  into  an  easy 
f  riding  spring  wagon.    A  set  on  your  wagon  will  enable 
you  to  get  your  perishable  produce  to  market 
in  fi^rst  class  condition  always.  Insist  on  Har- 
vey's.   If  your  dealer  can  t  supply  you  write 
us  lor  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Harvir  Spring  Co.,848-1 7tb  St.,  Stclne.Wis 


MEN  WANTED 


To  DRIVE  and  REPAIR 

Automobiles  and  Tractors 
EARN  BIG  MONEY  BY  THE  SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

OF  IPRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  LARGEST 
AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  AUTOMOBILE  AND  GAS 
ENGINE    SCHOOL    IN    THE  WORLD 

Equips  you  with  a  good  paying  trade  in  6  weeks.  There 
are  hundreds  of  profitable  jobs  open  to  young  men  me- 
chanically inclined.  My  Big  Illustrated  Book  fully  explains 
the  opportunities  open  to  you  as  mechanic,  chauffeur,  re- 
pair man,  salesman,  tractor  expert,  garage  owner,  etc. 

COMPLETE  $50  TRACTOR  COURSE  FREE 


ACTUAL  TRACTOR  FACTORY  EXPERIENCE 

X^T;w°'t^  "'q^  side  with  the  best  engineers  and  designers  in  the  country  in  The  Sweeney  Tractor  Factory.  You  helo 
them  build  the  Sweeney  "Iron  Horse."  Fits  you  for  immediate  work.  Demonstrating,  operating,  sellLg-Sp^cia!  "Iron 
Horse"  Agency  to  Sweeney  Students.    This  is  all  free  with  the  regular  automobile  course  special  iron 

'^^y^         tli's  year.    Over  half  a  million  automobiles. 


To  advertise  the  school  and  also  to  give  special  training  in  a 
branch  that  is  getting  more  important  all  the  time,  I  will  give  a 
complete  $50  scholarship  in  Traction  Engineering  free  with 
an  enrollment  for  the  regular  automobile  school  course.  Now, 
as  you  know,  we  not  only  have  5  tractors  here  but  I  have  a 
big  factory  where  we  build  the  famous  Sweeney  Iron  Horse. 
You  are  taught  by  men  that  know  how.  So  this  tractor 
scholarship  means  real  value. 

EXPERIENCE  IS  THE  BEST  TEACHER 

This  is  the  only  way  to  learn.  Do  things  with  your  own  hands  Prac- 
tice beats  theory.  We  do  not  merely  tell  you  how;  we  show  you  how 
and  you  then  do  the  work  yourself.  We  have  over  40  cars  of  all  makes 
on  our  floor,  eight  trucks,  five  tractors,  and  our  Driving  Teachers  keep 
out  on  the  road  nearly  twelve  hours  a  day.  You  get  plenty  of  work 
of  all  sorts. 

The  tuition  is  low  and  after  you  have  paid  that  there  are  No  More  ex- 
penses or  extras  you  have  to  buy.  If  you  could  learn  from  a  book  there 
are  lots  published  you  could  read  at  home,  but  practical  work  is  the 
only  method,  and  this  is  what  makes  my  School  so  successful. 


Who  s  going  to  drive  and  repair  them?  Men  are  in  big  demand.  Ou. 
school  IS  dome  double  the  business  it  did  last  year.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  Don  t  you  want  to  make  S5  a  day  and  up?  There  is  money 
m  the  automobile  business  for  you. 

The  Sweeney  School  has  the  most  complete  equipment  of  any  school  in 
tne  world;  more  pupils,  more  successful  graduates,  and  affords  better 
practical  instruction.  We  want  every  young  man  to  investigate  these 
claims  and  to  see  for  himself  before  he  pays  down  one  cent  of  tuition. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK  TODAY 

If  you  want  to  earn  $.5  a  day  and  up  you  must  be  a  trained  man  Plan 
your  future  now.  Travel,  see  the  world.  Write  today  for  mv  big  book 
It  costs  me  50  cents  but  I  send  it  free.  123  illustrations.  Almost  like 
a  visit  to  the  school.  Tells  all  about  the  opportunities  open  to  you— 
tells  when  and  where  you  begin  to  earn  money,  tend  name  today  for 
this  book  and  Tractor  Scholarship,    Do  it  today. 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  President 


Sweeney  Automobile  School 


1197  East  ISth  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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SPECIAL 

Would  You  Accept 
This  30  Day  Otter? 


Fine 
25-Year 
Gold 
Cases 


17-19 
and  21 
Jewel 
Elgins 


m 


1:^-^3:1 


:95 


standard  of  the  World.  Endorsed  bv  Oorem- 
ment  and  Railway  Offlcialn.  Harris  (Joar't 
enlarged  eagy  crKititplnn  enabUa  ynu  to  oxen 
one  of  these  superb  Elijin  Watches  note. 

No  Money  Down 

Now,  during  this  Special  Sale,  is  the 

time  to  save  a  third  to  a  half  on  one  of  these 
high  grade  Elgina.  ThorouKhly  factory  tested, 
fitted  in  beautiful  Gold  Strata  cases,  factory 
stamped  and  guaranteed  25  years,  hand  en- 
graved, plain  polished  or  with  your  own  mono- 
gram. Specially  priced  at  $12.75  to  $29.95  and 
our  startling  offer  is  to  send  you  one  of  these 
celebrated  Elgins  free  of  charge  for  your 
inspection  and  approval  and  if  you  want  to 
keep  it,  you  pay 

Only  $2  a  Month 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  watch  of  any  kind 
until  you  have  our  new  catalog  of  special 
prices.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  the  great 
volume  of  our  business  actually  enables  U8  to 
do  better  by  you  than  any  other  watch  or 
diamond  house  in  the  world  and  besides  saving 
you  nearly  half  on  the  above  grades,  we  offer 
you  a  fine  thin  model  ONLY 

15  Jewel  "s^^iz  nm 

And  remember  you  do  not  buy  or  pay  one  cent 
until  we  have  placed  the  watch  right  in  your 
own  hands  for  your  own 
derision.    W*  want  no 


security,  no  interest 
no  red  tape  justcom- 
mon  honeaty  among 
men.  But  write  TO' 
DAY  for  Our  Big 


Your  nam*  on 

riostal  will  do,  but  do 
t  NOW  to  get  In  on 
this  Speelal  Sale. 


HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 

Dept.  1919  KANSAS  CITY.  MO, 

The  Hoaaa  that  ••lie  More  Elgin  W.tch«.  tli.n  toy 
^^^^^Hg^B  other  Firm  In  the  World.  ■■^^^^H 


Costs  Less  in  the  Long  Ran 

When  you  buy  a  busgy  buy  a  good 
biiagy — one  sold  by  a  house  whose  rep- 
utation for  quality  is  unquestioned. 
For  tuch  a  buggy  you  pay  lets  in 
tfie  long  run.  An  American  Beauty 
Buprgv  is  best  for  your  needs  because 
it  is  built  and  sold  on  a  quality  basis 
—at  a  barprain  price. 

22  Big  Points  of  Merit 

Send  today  for  our  proposition  on 
Anterican  Beauty  BurkIcs.  Get  our 
low  prices.  Study  the  ti  big  features 
that  make  these  famous  buggies 
leaders  in  bupgydom. 

In  our  catalog  we  show  bugpies  a.s 
low  as  $26.95.  also  a  full  line  of  road 
carts,  surreys,  spring  wapons  and 
pony  vehicles  at  money  saving  prices. 
Ask  for  Vehicle  Otler  Na  t)2A91 


May,  191» 

"The  Sugar  Bowl"  Wins 
the  Quilt  Quest 

IF  ONLY  I  could  show  every  one  of 
you  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
quilt  blocks  that  came  in  answer  to 
our  quilt  quest  announcement,  you 
would  understand  then,  how  hard  it  has 
been  to  decide  on  the  prize-winners  and 
you  would  be  sorry,  as  we  are,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  prize  for  every  patch. 
One  thing  we  do  regret  is  that  so  many 
contestants  forget  one  or  more  of  the 
requirements  of  the  competition,  such 
as  the  age  or  name  or  pattern  descrip- 
tion. Any  number  of  attractive  pat- 
terns had  to  be  ruled  out  for  one.  such 
reason  or  another. 

But  we  have  a  plan  whereby  we  hope 
soon  to  let  you  have  in  handy  form  the 
complete  descriptions  of  many  of  the 
blocks  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 

In  this  way  we  hope  to  make  the 
quilt  quest  patterns  helpful  to  as  many 
needle  women  as  possible  among  the 
readers  of  American  Farming.  So,  for 
the  present,  since  there  is  not  room  for 
all  the  long  descriptions  that  came  with 
the  prize-winning  blocks,  we  think  you 
would  rather  see  pictures  of  quite  a 
number  of  blocks,  accompanied  by  only 
short  descriptions. 

And  now  about  the  prizes:  The  old- 
est and  best-described  pattern  was  sent 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Redfern  of  Clarksville, 
Ohio.    It  is  a  beautifully  made  patch 


rTH  I  S 


This  prove*  that  wu 
smvp  money  for  you 
by  our  factory  to 
utmr  plan,  uid 


60  Days\ 

Free  Trial 


17111717  Write  for  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

W*  rC  r.rj  -if.  mailed  Free  and  toll,  how  for  4.1  year,  we've  mKlo 

JL    ifcmB   Im  t  buiriies  and  harnes..  «avin»  our  cuatomera  J26  ormoro  OD 

Catalog 


if»  mailed  Free  and  tells  how  for  4.1  yvi 
bujrtiea  and  harness,  sftvinjr  our  customera        C  -  , 
each  butrny  and  are  today  the  lariieat  makers  selliDa  direct 
to  farmera.    It  illu.strolea  and  doscribea  I 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  65  Styles  Harness 

A  postal  brinsTii  the  bonk.  It  ifives  convincini  proof  of  where  | 
beet  to  buy     IJetter  write 'is  today  before  you  tortret. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC-  CO. 
744  Saardslay  Ava.,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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PAINT 

AT  ^ 

Factor^ 
Prices 


USave  Dealers'  Profit 

I  /     I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


It  has  the  lull  life  of  the  oil 
In  it  when  delivered  to  you 
Guaranteed  For  S  and  T  Yean. 
Try  two  gallons  out  of  your 
order— if  not  saUsfied  re- 
turn balance  and  get  ALL. 

—  1  I  I    1 1   of  your  money  baclj. 

MADE  FRESH  FOR  instructions    For  Painting 

YOUR  ORDER.  with  each  order. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  my  FREE  PAINT  BOOK 
with  Color  Card.  Tells  why  paint  should  be  fresh. 
L  CHWE.  THE  PtINT  MAN.  Dept.  17  ■  St.  Louis.  Wo., 


^Dollars 
Saved 


GREAT  MONEY  MAKER  FOR  AppMTQ 


'Combs  and  get 
rich;agents  wild 

.  with  su  c  cess. 

They  remove  dandruff,  stor  falling  hair;  RELIEVE 
HEADACHE;  never  break.   Send  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

PROF.  LONG.  Ash  St..  Pekin,  Illinois 


A  reliable  Stock  Tonic  is  neces- 
sary for  keepingr  your  stock  in 
the  condition  that  assures  bigproBts. 
Our  well-known  reputation  for  de- 
pendable merchandise  makes  it  safe 
for  you  to  take  advantage  o£  our 
money-saving  prices  and  feed 

^      Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.'* 

_  .-^J-im's  Stock  Tonic 

A  digestive  tonic  and  conditioner,  acting  on  th« 
blood,  bowels  and  kidneys.  A  postal  today  bnnga 
our  Farm  Book  presenting  complete  line  ol  btocK 
end  Poultry  Tonics  and  Feeds.  Full  hne  of  farm 
Implements  at  money-saving  prices. 

%migi>m(^^l[/aid^  Dept.  sa360 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Port  Worth 
Portland .  Ore.  Write  homa  most  convenient 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  WANT  FOR  YOUR  FARM? 

Let  me  know.    A.  MOHLER,  Monon  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 


>'"'•- r*»  iSr-.r 


"The  Sugar  Bowl,"  1-irst  I'rixe  ($5.00) 
.Mrs.  Kobert  B«'dfern,  Clarksville,  O. 

that  goes  by  the  quaint  name  of  "The  Sugar 
Bowl."  It  does  look  just  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned sugar  bowl,  doesn't  It?  Mrs.  Redfern 
writes  that  her  great-great-grandmother 
brought  a  Sugar  Bowl  Quilt  with  her  when 
she  came  from  Virginia,  over  106  years  ago. 
The  quilt  is  made  up  of  fifty-six  pieced  blocks. 
Joined  with  blocks  of  the  same  size  of  light 
pink  and  blue  calico.  The  pieced  block  i.s 
easily  copied,  the  large  triangles  measuring 
4V4  Inches  (short  side)  and  the  small  blue 
triangles  1  >/4  Inches.  The  complete  block  Is 
7 'A  inches  square. 

The  second  prize  Is  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Bauer  of  Norman,  Neb.,  who  sent  us  thp 
"Give  and  Take"  block,  100  years  old.  Eacl. 
pieced  block  Is  one  foot  square  and  the  blocks, 
set  together  as  you  see  by  the  Illustration, 
make  a  very  lovely  quilt  In  red  and  white. 
The  radius  of  the  quarter  circle  measures  414 
inches  before  being  sewn  together. 

The  Reel  Quilt — known  in  some  states  as 
the  "Unknown  Star" — was  sent  to  us  by  Mrs. 


"Give  and  Take,"  Second  Trlie  (^.00) 
Mrs.  O.  J.  Bauer,  Norman,  Neb. 


May,  1916 
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"The  Reel  QuUt,"  Third  Prize  ($2.00) 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Morrical,  Manton,  Mich. 

B.  P.  Morrical,  Manton,  Mich.  It  was  pieced 
by  her  mother  when  a  little  girl.  As  Mrs. 
Morrical  Is  past  50,  the  quilt  falls  Into  the 
100-year-old  class,  and  wins  the  third  prize. 
Two  and  one-half  yards  each  of  red  and 
green,  and  two  yards  of  white  material  are 
enough  for  the  quilt.  The  squares  measure 
2%  inches  unpieced  and  diamond  sides  the 
same. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  Quilt  seems  to  be  a 
popular  pattern,  at  least  7  or  8  blocks  hav- 
ing been  submitted.  The  age  of  the  pattern 
seems  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  beautiful  needlework  of  the 
block  submitted  by  Sabra  Daniels  of  Manchese, 
N.  C,  Is  well  worth  honorable  mention. 

From  Belleville,  Ohio,  comes  a  dear  little 
pattern  called  "Babes  in  the  Woods,"  pieced 
in  '61.  during  the  war.     Mrs.  J.  J.  Brubaker 


"Star  of  Bethlehem"  (Honorable  Mention) 
Sabra  Daniels,  Manchese,  N.  C. 

writes  that  muslin  was  60  cents  a  yard  In 
those  days  and  calico  very  high,  so  that  all 
the  finest  pieces  were  used  to  work  into  bed 
coverings  that  winter. 

Other  popular  patterns  sent  in  time  and 
again  from  different  states  were  The  Royal 
Crown,  The  Crow's  Foot  and  the  Auburn 
Quilt.  Perhaps  someone  would  like  to  follow 
the  patterns  from  the  illustrations,  and  next 
month  we  hope  to  publish  a  complete  list  of 
those  whose  submitted  patterns  deserve  very 
honorable  mention.  Among  American  Farm- 
ing readers,  at  least,  I  find  that  qullt-maklng 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  lost  art  yet.  Our  com- 
bined efforts  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
patterns  known  to  quilt  makers  has  been 
even  more  successful  than  we  dared  to  hope. 
Everyone  who  helped  us  in  the  Quilt  Quest 
has  our  deepest  thanks,  and  we  only  regret 
that  everyone  could  not  win  the  prizes,  though 
we  know  that  the  satisfaction  of  helping  a 
good  cause  is  In  Itself  a  fine  reward. — Quilt 
Quest  Editor. 


"Babes  in  the  Woods"    (Honorable  Mention) 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Brubaker,  Belleville,  O. 


Top  Dress 
your  wheat 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  says:  ''This 
is  a  Season  when  top-(iressing  for  the 
winter  grain  will  pay  good  dividends. 

By  'top-dressing'  we  mean  spread- 
ing a  moderate  quantity  of  soluble 
plant  food  over  the  grain  fields. 
There  are  some  seasons  when  the 
grain  comes  through  the  Winter  in 
such  shape  that  this  top-dressing 
would  hardly  pay,  but  this  year,  the 
sudden  cleanup  of  Winter  reveals  the 
need  of  a  little  stimulant  to  start  the 
grain  oflf  quickly.  Much  of  the  wheat 
was  late  seeded  last  Fall,  and  did  not 
have  a  good  chance  before  Winter 
set  in.  Then  came  a  season  of  cold 
weather  with  bare  ground  and  then 
ice  and  snow.  Now  comes  a  quick 
thaw  with  a  hot  sun  on  the  plants  as 
they  are  uncovered.  Add  to  this  con- 
dition the  fact  that  prices  will  be  high, 
demand  heavier  than  ever,  and  the 
total  crop  a  little  short,  and  we  have 
every  argument  in  favor  of  using  avail- 
able fertilizer  this  Spring.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  potash  econom- 
ically this  year,  but  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric  acid  will  pay  now  if  they  ever 
did/' 

There  are  no  better  Top- 
Dressing  Fertilizers  than  the 

A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers 


Ask  our  nearest  Sales  Office  for  prices  on 
quick-acting  top-dressing  fertilizers  for  this 
season.  The  Rural  New-Yorker's  advice  is 
good  and  practical. 

The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  New 

York,  Buffalo  and  Boston.  {Address  nearest  office) 
We  have  a  factory  near  you.  We  shit  from  27  different  factory  joints 
East  of  the  M ississipfii.    Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
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BEES 


PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

Kaise  your  own  honey.    We  start 
you  right.  Send  today  for  Ba*  Sun 
Sample  copy  of  American  Bee  Journal. 
Uldest  Bee  paper  in  America  —  all 
OADANTASONS,  B.k  41.  H.mllton.nii: 


:oday  for  Be*  Sup- 

IFREE 


Fish  Bite 


any  time,  if  you  use 
MAGIC'riSH-LURE. 
Best  fish  bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you 
bnsy  pnlllnethem  ont.  Write  today  andeet 
%^S'^^^X^iSiF°^°''^  ■**ent8  wanted. 
J.  F.  GREGORY,  Dept.  36,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Why 

your  baby 
should  have 

Mellin's 
Food 

BECAUSE  Mellin's  Food  is  to 
be  prepared  with  fresh  milk. 
Because  Mellin's  Food  makes 
milk  easily  digestible. 

Because  Mellin's  Food  supplies 
just  the  elements  needed  to  make 
cow's  milk  like  mother's  milk. 

Because  Mellin's  Food  is  easy  to 
prepare. 

Because  Mellin's  Food  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each 
baby. 

Because  Mellin's  Food  is  the  sim- 
plest, and  yet  the  most  scientific,  way 
to  feed  a  baby  who  cannot  be  nursed. 

Write  today  for  our  free  book, 
"THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF 
INFANTS."  It  contains  just  the  in- 
formation every  mother  needs  for  the 
proper  bringing-up  of  her  baby.  If 
you  prefer,  just  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  of  this  page 
and  send  it  to  us. 

Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED 
EMBROIDERED  SHIRTWAIST 

This  dainty  \mt-  FOR 
tern  we  have  9NLY 

f)riced  especially 
ow  as  a  trial  orJer  for  new  customers. 
Of  fine  sheer  batiste;  is  effectively  em- 
broidered  in  French  blue  dots 
with  scallops  and  smaller  dots  in 
white.  This  waist  represents  the 
highest  perfection  in  the  art  of 
Embroidcrmg,  and  IS  IM- 
POKTED  DIRECT  BY 
US  FROM  SWITZER- 
LAND and  is  not  on  sale 
in  any  store  in  the  United 
States.  Thereby  in  send- 
ing us  your  order  you  will 
be  assured  of  an  individual  style 
combined  with  charming  simplicity. 
The  waist  may  be  made  up  in  the  style  shown  or  m  any 
other  style  you  desire,  either  high  or  low  collar,  long  or 
short  sleeves,  open  front  or  back.  Send  for  this  waist  to- 
day, and  you  will  secure  the  best  value  you  ever  had.  We 
can  furnish  it  in  white  embroidered  J"  Ff™™  '^'"^^^"g 
white  or  embroidered  m  all  white.  OUR  blULK  lb 
LIMITED  SO  SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER  AT  ONCE. 
EMBROIDERY  HOUSE.  Dept.  A.  F. 
60  W.  Waahintton  St.,  ChicaHo.  Illinois 


I  will  condition  a  Horse 
 or  Cow  in  twelve  days 

Put  Hesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor. 
Can  add  50%  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 
P.  C.  FAUST,         -         BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


Prevent  Fly  Eggs 
From  Hatching 

After  exhaustive  tests,  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
have  discovered  Borax  to  be  the 
most  effective  agent  in  prevent- 
ing the  hatching  of  fly  eggs. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

—the  same  Borax  you  have  used  in 
your  home  for  years— will  be  found 
invaluable  in  ridding  your  premises 
of  this  pest  if  you  follow 
these  simple 

DIRECTIONS 
Apply  I  ounces  of  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  to  the  can  of  larbasc 
daily,  throu(lh  a  fine  sieve  or  flour 
sifter.    Apply  in  the 
'  same  way.  10  ounces  of 

2Q  Male  Team  Borax 
to  8  bushels  of  fresh 
maziare,  and  sprinkle 
with  2  to  8 
r  a  II  on  s  of 
water. 

For  Sale  By 
All 
Dealers 
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IflfSeetheKfference 


LeBumr«.— aKaira.  clover.  pe«».  beios, 
etc.,  urow  twice  as  well  when  inoculated 
with  EJwaids  Lesumc  Hacteiia— produce 
more  bucccmIuI  ffrowth — double 
the  Ditroven  content. 
Easier  to  inoculate  thi«  way.  costs  on  . 
an  average  of  about  3Jc  an  aore.  ' 
Less  than  soil  inoculation,  makes  bis  , 
leffurae  crops  a  sure  thing — and  when 
lowed  under  makes  fine  manure. 
Edwards  Legume  Bacteria  are  prepared 
by  soil  Bacteriologist  ol  IS  years  exper- 
ience— purity  and  ediciency  guaranteed. 
Cultures  shipped  direct  (torn  laboratories. 
Special  uial  bottle  enough  lot  30  lbs.  allalla 
seed  SOe.    Sent  prepaid. 
Leamhowto  double  your  lerume  crop. 
Send  (or  facts  today.  Address  Dept.  2 
Edwards  Laborilorics,  Luuin|,  Mich.(2)  ( 


Laam  Aoto  Biialoaaa-8»ll  Fly  Machlnaa  and  Qat 
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Britz  of  Headquarters 

A  Continued  Story  by  Marclne  Barber 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS — 
While  at  the  opera,  the  diamond  collar  about 
the  throat  ot  Mrs.  Missloner,  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  burst.  Mr.  Grlswold  steps 
on  the  finest  gem,  the  Maharanee,  and  it 
crumbles  to  dust.  Reaching  home,  she  calls  in 
a  jewel  expert,  who  declares  all  the  supposed 
diamonds  to  be  paste.  Mr.  Sands  summons 
detectives,  who  find  a  genuine  diamond  in  the 
room  of  Miss  Eleanor  Holcomb,  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Missioner.  She  cannot  explain  and  Is 
taken  into  custody.  Meanwhile  All,  a  Hindu 
servant,  reports  to  his  real  master,  a  Swami, 
who  censures  him  for  not  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  Maharanee.  -  Lieutenant  Britz 
comes  into  the  case  and  learns  that  the 
Maharanee  was  originally  stolen  from  a  Tem- 
ple in  India,  and  that  the  Native  Government 
had  tried  to  recover  it.  Britz  also  learns  that 
imitations  of  some  ot  the  Missioner  diamonds 
had  been  made  in  Paris  from  drawings  which 
were  delivered  the  jeweler  by  a  young  woman 
giving  the  name  of  Eleanor  Holcomb.  He  fur- 
ther learns  that  Grlswold  is  an  excellent 
draftsman.  He  interviews  the  Swaml,  without 
result,  but  learns  from  Dr.  Fitch  of  an  old 
alchemist  who  years  before  had  been  trying  to 
manufacture  diamonds.  Britz  and  Dr.  Fitch 
locate  the  alchemist,  a  half  rational  Inmate  of 
the  Insane  asylum,  and  learn  he  had  made  a 
magnificent  artificial  diamond  for  a  man  who 
left  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Bruxton 
Sands.  In  Mr.  Sands'  apartment  Britz  inter- 
rupts two  Orientals  making  a  thorough  search 
ot  the  place.  A  note  is  taken  from  them  ad- 
dressed to  Curtis  Griswold  and  signed  Milli- 
cent  After  locating  the  mysterious  Mlllicent, 
Britz  enters  her  apartment  disguised  as  a 
burglar,  obtains  possession  of  her  Jewel  box, 
secures  a  confession  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
her  sweetheart,  Curtis  Grlswold.  The  box 
was  opened,  but  the  jewels  were  gone. 


BIRCH  CAR 
And  the  Agency 
In  Your  Territory 

8-pasaans»r— 30-35  H.P.— EUctHcUghta  &  Starter 

A  wonder  car.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  Kind 

out  bow  yoo  can  get  this  car.  1  teach  yoa  thrt  auto  buslneas 
at  home  by  pimple  coursa  and  aiya  you  lha  opportunity  to  tnaka 
klf  moaayaclling  BIRCH  UOTOB  CAKS  to  your  frtanda  and 
oewbSors.  tipecial  oSar.cww.    Writ*  Quick  for  full  Infor- 

roatioD.  Ad- 
dri-.a  Ralph 
airehard, 
Praaldant. 
BIRCH  MOTOR 
COUECE,  Inc. 
512  Tooar 
Bld|jJhlM|0 

FACTORY  to  RIDER 

saMs  V  .11  l)ie  money.  Buy  direct  and  save 
$10  to  i'.;0  nn  n  liU'yele. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  in 94 styles,  colors 
and  sizes,  (.ireatly  Improved;  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models.  111.96  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  ap- 
pr.iralandi"  riaua  trial  and  riding  test. 

Our  bis  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing new  in  bicycles  and  sundries.  A 
cyclopedia  ot  information  which  every 
person  should  have.  Write  for  it. 
TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sap- 
iMicoat  half  usual  prices.  A  few  good  second  hand 
bicycles  taken  in  trade  ts  to  t8  to  clear. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
_  write  and  learn  ourico"rf<r/'/iiici('o^VTS.  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brines  everything,  n'rite  miw. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    DEPT.  A.269  CHICAGO 


BROWN  FENCE 


,  Over  26,000,000  rods  Brown 
Fence  already  sold  to  400,000 
farmers.    Factory  Prices 
'  Freight  Prepaid.  1  SO  slylaa, 
1 3c  per  rod  up.   Gates  and 
Steel  Posts,  tool   Write  postal. 
THE   BROWN   FCNC^   *  WIRE  CO. 
'  Dopl.  46  .      .      •     Clavaiand,  Ohio 


CHAPTER  XXII 
Britz  bounded  into  the  inner  room  and  m^e 
a  quick  examination  of  every  window.  He 
found  casements  that  told  his  practiced  eye 
entry  to  the  apartment  had  been  made  by  some 
one  skilled  in  burglary.  Britz  Aung  up  the 
sash;  there  was  a  long  string  of  ladders  and 
balconies  that  ended  one  story  above  the  street. 
The  fire  escape  was  at  the  end  of  the  big 
hotel  and  an  awning  threw  a  shadow  from  the 
arc  lamp;  opportunity  for  an  agile  man  on  the 
shoulders  of^  comrades  to  grasp  the  second-story 
window  and  swing  himself  up  unseen.  On 
the  balcony  one  story  below  lay  something  yel- 
low. Britz  ran  down  the  ladder  and  returned 
with  the  object.  It  was  an  Oriental  handket- 
chief,  such  as  he  had  seen  in  the  Swami  s 
possession.  .  u- 

It  was  perfectly  plain  to  Britz  that  the  Hin- 
dus had  been  beforehand.  He  was  aware  they 
were  in  a  hurry  to  take  the  stones  or  one  of 
them— the  Maharanee— to  India.  Even  now  they 
might  be  aboard  a  vessel.  Or,  it  might  be  they 
were  on  their  way  to  another  part  of  exit.  He 
must  stop  them  at  all  hazards. 

"Notify  all  precincts  to  stop  every  man  of 
Oriental  appearance  attemotine  to  leave  the  city 
by  boat  or  train.  Have  all  the  ferries  watched 
and  the  Grand  Central  Station.  Telephone  the 
Associated  Press  for  a  list  of  the  vessels  about 
to  sail;  have  the  water  front  watched  tor 
tramp  steamers."  .  t>  , 

"Madam,"  said  Britz,  turning  to  Mrs.  Dela- 
roche.  You  will  not  be  arrested  for  the  pres- 
ent if  you  stay  quietly  in  your  rooms;  but 
you  must  not  attempt  to  leave  and  jfou  must 
not  try  to  communicate  with  anybody. 

He  seized  the  telephone,  wrenched  it  from 
its  connection  and  handed  it  to  the  porter. 

"Take  that  downstairs,"  he  ■said,  'and  don  t 
put  another  telephone  in  this  room  as  long  as 
Mrs.  Delaroche  occupies  it,  unless  you  hear 
from  me."    And  he  hurried  out. 

Britz  found  Dr.  Fitch  waiting  for  him  as 
he  had  arranged  and  told  the  physician  how  he 
had  been  balked. 

"Quick."  .      „  .       _  ^ 

"To  head  off  the  Hindus,"  cried  BriU.  But 
the  last  taxicab  had  been  chartered  an  hour 
before  by  a  swarthy  man  in  great  haste,  Briti 
learned  from  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
stand.  Close  to  the  curb  stood  a  private  coupe. 
Britz  jerked  open  a  door. 

"Jump  in,  quick!"  he  cried,  and  Fitch  sprang 
into  the  cab.  Britz  slammed  the  door.  Before 
the  driver  could  utter  a  word  the  detective 
pushed  him  off,  seized  the  reins  and  put  the 
horse  to  a  gallop.  As  he  sped  away  a  card  that 
read,  "Detective-Lieutenant  Britz,  Police  Head- 
quarters," flung  at  the  prostrate  coachman  with 
the  words,  "Call  there  tomorrow  for  your  rig. 

Britz  drove  at  breakneck  speed  down  the  ave- 
nue, turning  east  toward  the  mysterious  dwell- 
ing wherein  he  had  held  his  interview  with  the 
Eastern  sage.  .    .     ,    ^     t-   u  u 

Arriving  there,  followed  closely  by  Fitch,  be 
ran  up  tne  steps  and  pushed  the  electric  bell. 
He  rang  the  bell  several  times,  then  ran  down 
the  steps  and  tried  the  basement  bell.  He  ran 
up  the  steps  again  and  turned  the  handle  ot 
the  door.  To  his  astonishment,  it  turned  freely. 
Britz  whisked  out  his  electric  torch. 

The  two  men  walked  quickly  along  the  hall 
to  the  door  at  the  rear,  where  Britz  parted  the 
portieres  and  looked  into  the  big  room  in  whicD 
he  had  interviewed  the  Eastern  scholar.  Its 
appearance  was  much  the  same,  save  that  he 
noted  the  disappearance  of  many  small  articles. 
The  apartment  had  been  subjected  to  a  surface 
stripping  by  persons  about  to  leave  it  in  a  hurry. 

"Gone,  eh?"  said  Fitch.  "Think  we  had  bet- 
ter look  upstairs?"  .      .  ,  , 

With  a  swift  nod  the  detective  led  the  way 
from  floor  to  floor  until  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  house.  They  glanced  into  every  room. 
All  were  empty.  Here  and  there  they  found 
evidences  of  hasty  packing.    In  various  rooms 
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were  queer  jumbles  of  the  East  and  West.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  finds  was  a  scimetar 
with  a  jeweled  hilt  and  a  blade  of  wonderful 
keeness.  Britz  drew  it  from  its  scabbard  and 
was  about  to  feel  the  edge  when  Fitch  stopped 
him. 

"Don't  touch  it,  lieutenant,"  said  the  doctor. 

"A  sword  or  dagger  is  as  likely  to  be  poisoned 
as  not.  In  fact,  they  prefer  poisons  to  straight 
fighting." 

Convinced  there  was  no  one,  the  two  men 
descended  to  the  main  floor  and  re-entered  the 
reception  room. 

"This  was  their  den,"  said  Britz.  "We  may 
find  a  trace  in  some  of  their  papers.  It's  worth 
a  few  minutes.  They  found  many  unusual  ar- 
ticles, but  nothing  that  gave  an  inkling  of  the 
direction  of  the  Hindus'  flight. 

Britz  had  ended  his  exploration  when  Fitch, 
with  a  cry  of  unmistakable  alarm,  gripped  his 
wrist,  dragged  him  toward  the  divan,  and  with 
a  bound  stood  upon  its  yielding  surface. 

"Jump  up,  quick!"  said  the  doctor. 

Britz  leaped  to  the  springy  sofa  beside  the 
physician  and  turned  to  find  the  doctor's  fore- 
finger pointed  at  something  moving  across  the 
space  between  the  divan  and  the  door.  Even 
as  the  two  looked,  the  motion  of  the  creature 
ceased,  and  two  beady  eyes  were  turned  in  their 
direction.  Fitch  began  climbing  to  the  top  of 
a  tall  chiffonier.  Britz  needed  no  further  word 
from  his  friend,  he  was  beside  the  doctor  with 
marvelous  quickness.  When  both  were  safely 
on  the  top  of  the  chiffonier.  Fitch  lowered  a 
foot  and  with  a  powerful  shove  sent  the  divan 
a  yard  or  more  away.  Then  he  drew  his 
feet  to  the  top  of  their  perch  and  made  Britz 
do  the  same. 

"Pretty  close  call,"  he  said. 

"What  is  it?     Snake?"  asked  Britz. 

"Snake!'/  cried  Fitch.  "That's  not  the  word, 
man.  It  is  the  most  poisonous  serpent  known 
— the  terrible  cobra  di  capello.  A  single  touch 
of_  its  fan^s  is  the  end — death  by  a  cobra's 
poison.    Science  has  not  yet  found  an  antidote. 

The  thick,  beautifully  rounded  snake,  ashen 
in  color  and  sinuous  of  movement,  apparently 
was  not  alarmed  by  the  scramble  of  the  doctor 
and  the  detective  to  the  top  of  the  chiffonier.  It 
stopped  midway  of  the  room,  turning  its  head 
toward  the  men  on  their  narrow  perch.  An 
involuntarily  shiver  ran  through  Fitch,  and  even 
Britz  felt  a  little  uncomfortable.  The  creature 
coiled  itself,  its  head  lifted.  Then  began  a 
motion  of  the  head  like  that  of  a  waterspout 
to  a  point  at  least  knee-high  of  a  tall  man.  The 
head  bent  forward  slightly  and  the  neck  on 
both  sides  distended  slowly  until  the  flesh  formed 
a  sort  of  hood  behind  and  slightly  above  both 
sides  of  the  narrow,  wicked  head  of  the  serpent. 

"Look!"  cried  Fitch.  "That  is  the  unmistak- 
able sign  of  a  cobra  It  is  like  no  other  member 
of  the  serpent  family.  When  you  see  that  hood 
come  out — don't  wait  to  see  the  rest." 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  will  stay  there?" 
asked  the  detective. 

"Until  it  either  gets  us  or  forgets  us,"  an- 
swered the  physician.  Once  thoroughly  aroused, 
it  never  gives  up  until  it  strikes  its  victim,  or 
IS  killed — unless  something  happens  to  distract  its 
attention." 

"Can  we  kill  it,  do  you  think?"  asked  the 
detective. 

"We  might  if  we  had  a  machine  gun — have 
you  got  a  pistol?" 

"I  brought  one  into  the  room,"  answered 
Britz,  feeling  in  his  pockets,  "but  I  laid  it  on 
that  table  when  going  through  those  drawers. 
Pretty  careless." 

Fitch  nodded.  He  was  racking  his  wits  for 
some  means  of  killing  the  snake.  It  seemed 
useless  to  expect  help  from  outside.  Their  only 
chance  lay  in  the  hope  that  the  bluecoat  would 
become  anxious  and  enter  the  house  in  quest  of 
them. 

"Bottled  up.     Unless,"  Britz  continued,  "we 
can  get  that  gun  " 

(To  be  continued) 

♦J*  The  efficient  farm  auto  has  a  trailer  to  follow.  ♦> 

VEST  POCKET  LAWYER 

Could  you  answer  this  question?  "If  a 
farmer  endorses  a  check  and  the  bank  after- 
ward certifies  that  check.  Is  the  farmer  re- 
leased from  further  liability?"  There  are 
Innumerable  questions  Just  like  this  that  have 
a  bearing  on  your  everyday  lite  that  you 
should  be  Informed  upon.  In  "The  Vest 
Pocket  Lawyer"  the  law  on  all  workaday 
matters  is  set  forth  in  plain  English  without 
the  technical  frills  that  so  mystify  the  lay- 
man. It  explains  contracts,  notes,  checks, 
farm  mortgages,  torts,  wills,  evidence,  land- 
lord and  tenant  propositions,  partnerships, 
judgments,  attachments,  bankruptcy  and  the 
entire  domain  of  law.  There  are  also  copies 
of  112  kinds  of  legal  forms,  any  one  of  which 
a  lawyer  would  ask  a  stiff  price  to  draw  up 
The  "Vest  Pocket  Lawyer"  and  American 
Farming  for  three  years  is  yours  for  fifty 
cents.  This  is  good  for  either  new  or  renewal 
subscriptions.  Address  American  Farming. 
Chicago. — Adv. 

♦>  The  efficient  farm  auto  has  a  trailer  to  follow.  ♦> 

BOPP'S  POCKET  CAtCtrtATOR 

If  your  hired  man  wanted  to  know  how 
much  is  due  him,  could  you  give  him  the 
figures  by  the  month,  week  or  day?  Ropp's 
Commercial  Calculator  shows  you  the  answer 
you  want  as  quickly  as  a  watch  shows  the 
time.  It  tells  the  bushels  and  pounds  in  a 
load  of  grain;  or  gives  the  correct  amount  at 
any  price.  It  figures  for  you  the  value  of 
livestock,  the  contents  of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
nay  mows,  etc.  Almost  every  mathematical 
problem  likely  to  come  up  on  the  farm  is 
quickly  answered  by  Ropp's  New  Calculator. 
J*,  faves  hours  of  work,  money  and  wrangle 
This  useful  book  and  American  Farming  for 
one  year,  both  for  26c.  Address  American 
farming,  Chicago. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


IS 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


you  CAN'T  CUT  OUT  A 

Bog  Spavin  or  ThoroughpSn 

but  you  can  clean  them  od  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

*^       TRADE  MARR  RtC.  U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  no*  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  LiEramenti,  Enlarged  Glanda.  Wens. 
Cysts.    Allajrs  pain  quickly.    Price  Si  and  S2 
aboldeal  dniEeists  or  delivered.    Made  in  llie  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  348  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


.Deafness 


Write  today  fori 

our  168  page 
FREE  Book  onj 

and  learn  how  Perfect  Hearing  is  now  being  restored  in 
every  condition  of  deafness  or  defective  hearing.  Our 
"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  Is  lacking  or 
defective  In  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
wbere  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
lOIDlnter-Southem  Bide.  LOUISVILLE,  KT. 


AMlii^OTk/vv.rw 

Unly  cUowr 

OneYearToPay^ 

MINERAL? 


TnOSS 


COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free   

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 

back.   $1  Package  aafficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,   440  Fourth  Ave.,  Plilsburg,  Pa. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur- 
nish Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE MFG.CO..  Box  312  Quincy.lll. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  other  fans.  12-inch  blades. 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brings  genuine 
comfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for  the 
sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved  suc- 
cess. The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.50 
cash  with  order  only,  delivery  pre- 
paid in  the  continental  U.  S.  A. 
lake  Breeze  Motor,  575  W.  Monroe  St.,  Cblcaeo 

FREE  DIAMOND 

'■  I   ■  RING  OFFER 

Jast  to  advertise  our  famous  Hawaiian 
im.  diajDonda— the  greatest  discovery  the 
world  hao  ever  known.    W©  will  send  ab. 
SQlntely  free  this  14k  cold  f.  ring,  set  with  a 
.-2k  Hawaiian  im,  diamond— in  beautiful  ting 
OOx  postage  paid.   If  this  is  satisfactory  pay 
po»tma3ter$l:5n  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  ad- 
vertising, handling,  etc.  If  notsatisfactory 
return  at  cup  expense  and  money  refunded. 
Only    l.OOU  rings  given  away.     Send  aa 
money.  AnBwer  quick.  Send  size  of  fioger 

KRAUTH&REED  DEPT.D.D. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE.  CHICACo 


NOW  BuysTT"  V,' 
the  Famous  (Pltcaga 

visible  typewriter,  guaranteed  10  5'ears. 
Thla  wonderful  machine  will  do  anything  that 
any  hundred  dollar  machine  will  do  and  more 
-Does  beautiful,  even  work.  Almost  impossible  to  get  out 
of  order.  You  save  $65  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
For  only  |2  down  we  wiU  send  typewriter  on  approval  for 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

If  satisfied  you  can  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  only  $3  a 
month  until  machine  is  paid  for.  If  not  pleased  at  end  of  10 
days  just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  every  penny 
you  paid  us  will  be  refunded.   You  take  no  risk. 

FREE !  — Leatherette  Carrying  Case 

with  brass  locks  and  trimmings  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
order  promptly.    Write  TODAY  for  Free  Catalog  Folder. 

Galesburg  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Dept  154  Salesburg,  III. 


Evans  Art 

Pianos  and  Players 

Factory  to  You 




TYOUFnOEAS 

,060  offered  for  certain  in- 
ventions. Book  "How  to  Obtain 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 
sent  free.  Send  roueh  sketch  for  free 
report  as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers 
constantly  writine  us  for  patents  we  have 
obtained.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our 
expense. 

CHANDLEEACHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'ys 

Est  20Yeara.   901  F. St.Washlngton, D.C. 


and  up  can  be  saved  by myplan  of  . 
Belling  direct  from  my  factory  to  yon.  lean  i 
save  you  from  $123  to  $250  on  an  Evans  Artitt 
Moael  RIano  or  fiayar. 
Freight  Paid  The  easiest  kind  of  tenns.week- 
^mm^immmmmm  ly.  monthly,  quarterly  or  yearly 
payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  All  mlddle- 
i!?'*''"''"'  «'*a'«rs  and  agents  profits  cut 
out.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  can  sell  i 
the  Evans  Artist  Model  Pianos  for  such  little 
money.  Let  me  send  you  the  other  reasons. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAl. 

If  yoo  are  not  entirely  iiatia6«d.  we  will  take  It  back  I 
Vntliout  any  cost  to  you— you  are  the  aole  judge  to  decide 

Music  Lessons  Withont  Cost 

f«?.'SL'ifi7o''ut"ou'rTns'u^rr„'ce~p^aT  I 

STORY  &  CLARK  PIANO  CO. 


IE DACES 

L.  rGLUElO<= 

BETTER  THAN  PASTE 


t6 
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Churn  InTwo  nlnutes 


VJS  LEADER 


More  And  Better  Butter 


stop 


butter  waste.  Get  more  and  better  butter  in  less  than 
one-third  the  time  it  takes  with  the  old  fashioned  back  breaking 
churn.    Thousands  of  Leader  users  now  make  churning  day  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  drudge.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Browning,  Cynthiana,  Ky.  writes:  "I always  hated  to  see 
churning  day  come,  but  since  I  have  my  Leader  it  does  not  come  often  enough. "    We  are 
mighty  proud  of  the  Leader — you  will  be  too  after  your  first  trial.     We  know  all  your 
neighbors  will  want  one.    That  is  why  we  are  making  the  most  sweeping  introduc- 
tory offer  ever  heard  of.     Think  of  it.     We  will  send  this  superior  butter  i  taker  to 
you  for  thirty  days  free  trial.      Don't  send  us  one  cent.     Tha  Leader  is  made  of  only 
highest  quality  material — simple  in  construction — nothing  to  get  out  of  order — no 
adjustments  to  be  made— no  hoops  to  fall  off,  no  barrel  to  get  foul  and  sour  — no  iron 
bearings  to  make  black  grease.    The  most  durable  and  easiest  running  machine 
made.    Pays  for  itself  many  times  in  one  season.    With  proper  care  will  last  a  life- 
time. Contains  every  modern  convenience 
^  We  guarantee  it  to  be  faultless. 

Special  Dash 

This  special  dash  used  only  in 

the  Leader  Churn  is  made  of  sugar 
juaple — the  sweetest  wood  known  for 
butter  making.     The  four 
large  blades  are  cut  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  No 
splinters  to  chip  off.  These 
large  square  blades  revolv- 
ing rapidly,  produce  more 
agitation    and  concussion 
than  is  possible  in  any  other 
style  of  churn.     This  high- 
speed dash  acts  somewhat 
the  same  manner  as  the 
cylinder  in  a  cream  separ- 
ator.   The  square  container 
prevents  the  cream  from 
whirling  around  with 
the  dash  and  aids  ma- 
terially in  the  churning 
process.    You  cannot 
fully    appreciate  the 
merits  of  this  remarkable  butter  maker 
until  you  have  tried  it  out  for  yourself. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Absolutely  FREE 

We  will  send  you  this  won- 
derful churn  (any  size  you 
wish)  on  thirty  days'  free  trial. 

Don't  send  us  one  cent.  We  want  you  to 
try  it  out  in  every  way,  put  it  to  every 
test — see  for  yourself  the  great  saving  in 
time — the  better  grade  of  butter — the  ease 
of  operation.  After  30  days'  trial  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  the  greatest 
churn  you  have  ever  used,  return  at  our 
expense.  We  have  sold  thousands  and 
thousands  of  these  wonderful  churns  and 
these  thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
had  this  remarkable  churn  on  thirty  days' 
trial  before  deciding  to  buy  it.  It  will  sell 
itself — you  won't  want  to  return  it  after 
you  try  it— You  cannot  buy  greater  churn 
value  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Mail  Pniirinn  TnAs^M  "°  risk— you  are  abso- 

iViail  V^OUpOIl  1  UUCty  i^ely  safe— no  red  tape— no  money  down- 
no  deposit — no  obligation  to  buy — a  full  30  days'  trial  Free.  If  you  are  entirely  satis- 
fied it  is  the  greatest  churn  you  ever  used,  send  us  our  low  introductory  price  after 
trial.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  attempted.  This  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
you  will  ever  have.    All  we  ask  is  that  you  pay  the  express  charges. 

Special  Introductory  Prices 

You  cannot  equal  these  prices  anywhere — money  cannot  buy 
greater  churn  value.    Why  Pay  More? 

^■■■■■••■•■■■■•■•■■■■■■■■■■■■•^         «y  gallon  size  gallon  size        Q  gallon  size 

O  only  $4.00        O  only  $4.25        O  only  $4.75 

(Remember  the  Leader  chums  over  half  rated  capacity) 


NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.  *. 
Dept.  403.       Abingdon,  III.  \ 

Please  send  me  at  once  Leader  churn  • 
for  30  days'  Free  trial.    After  30  days 
trial  1  will  remit  your  special  introduc 
tory  price  or  return  at  your  expense. 

□  S'iJi"."  □sv.iir  □8«:;:" 

PUk4  eroM  Ot)  b^or0  fist  you  ns*d 


Toum   • 


No  churn  manufacturer  has  ever  made  such  a  sweeping 
offer.  We  know  just  what  the  Leader  will  do— we  could 
I  not  make  such  a  startling  offer  unless  we  had  every 
*  faith  in  our  product.  You  are  not  spending  money,  but 
\  saving  it,  when  you  buy  a  Leader.  The  money  you  are 

•  losing  in  wasted  time  and  work  and  loss  of  butter 

•  would  pay  for  a  Leader  many  times  over.  You  can't 
\  afford  to  be  without  one.  Everything  is  fair  and  above 
\   board — Fill  in  coupon —mail  today — churn  will  be  shipped 

■"  •    promptly.  Simply  place  a  cross  (x)  in  square  before  size 
\    you  need. 

NOVELTY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  403  Abingdon,  111. 


StaU   V 


A  Third  More  Butter 

My  wife  Is  bo  pleased  with  the  charn  that  she 
would  not  do  without  It  for  twice  the  price.  She 
makes  a  third  more  butter  In  n  third  of  the  time 
with  the  Leader.— David  0.  Murphy.  AuvercDe, 
Arkansas. 

A  Pleasure  to  Chum 

The  churn  Is  certainly  all  you  claim  It  to  be. 
Itsurely  isa  Ootl-send  to  inc.  as  I  had  to  chum 
an  hour  or  more  with  the  old  dash  churn.  I 

always  dreaded  chui  iiliie  day.  but  now  It  Is  a 
pleasure.— Mrs.  B.  B.  Lehman,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Makes  More  Butter 

1  hare  used  the  Leader  Chnrn  for  seven 
months  and  we  make  nioi-e  butter  from  the  same 
amount  of  cream  than  with  the  old  style  churn. 
— M.  B.  Jensen,  Alta,  la. 

Saves  So  Much  Time  . 

It  makes  more  butter  and  saves  so  much  time 
I  would  advise  all  to  buy  the  Leader.— J.  H.  B. 
Duncan,  Danleyton,  Ky. 

One  Trial  Convinces 

I  received  the  chnrn  In  (rood  shape,  have  tried 
It  once  and  am  convinced  It  Is  all  right. — Mrs. 
Edgar  Brown,  Doster,  Mich. 

Easy  to  Operate 

The  Leader  has  elven  universal  satisfaction 
both  In  ease  of  operation  and  churnlnK  of  fine 
butter.— Wm.  J.  Abraham,  Janesvllle,  Minn. 

Can't  Wait  Thirty  Days 

The  churn  is  alright.  It  does  such  good  work 
and  I  cannot  wait  until  the  thirty  daj-s  are  up  to 
write  to  you.— F.  E.  Rockette,  Taylor,  Miss. 

Churns  Sweet  Cream 

Churned  butter  from  real  sweet  cream  in  a 
short  time.  There  may  be  better  churns  made 
than  the  Leader,  but  I  have  not  used  them. Your 
churn  Is  good  enough  for  me.— Wm.  J.  Cook, 
Montrose,  Mo. 

Price  So  Reasonable 

The  churn  Is  alrlRht.  Would  not  exchange  It 
for  any  we  have  ever  used  and  the  price  is  so 
reasonable.— L.  O.  Stone.  WHmerdlng.  Pa. 

Real  Chum  at  Last 

1  have  tried  the  Leader  and  It  Is  the  only  r*al 
churn  I  ever  \ised.  We  would  not  be  without 
It  for  it  is  a  time  saver  on  the  farm.— Cbilst 
Kleinberg,  Docrlug,  Wis. 

Best  in  the  World 

Words  fall  me  when  It  comes  to  expressing 
how  much  we  admire  the  Leader.  Best  In  the 
World  would  be  a  better  name  than  the  Leader. 
It  Is  the  best  1  ever  saw.— £.  M.  Varrow, 
Palestine,  Texas. 


/Imcncan 
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Unrefined  Serum 

looks  like  this. 
When  you  look  at 
it  through  a  micro- 
scope you  see  solid  par- 
ticles and  genns  which 
MAY  cause  danger- 
ous diseases  and  ab- 
scesses. 


Mulfford  Refined 
Serum 

looks  like  this. 
When  you  look  at 
it  through  a  micro- 
scope you  do  NOT  see 
anything.  All  the 
germs  and  solid  par- 
ticles have  been  re- 
moved. It  is  sterile 
and  filtered. 


Mulford  Refined  Hog  Cholera  Serum 


Sterile  and  Filtered— Unlike  Other  Serums. 
The  Greatest  Advance  Since  Introduction 
of  Hog  Cholera  Serum. 


Living  Up  to  An  Ideal 

The  Mulford  Laboratories  stand 

for  the  coDscrvation  of  life.  Every 
Mulford  product  must  be  of  the  high- 
est standard. 

For  example — when  we  took  up 

the  production  of  hog  cholera  scrum, 
five  years  ago,  modem  laboratories 
were  constructed  and  the  work  placed 
in  charge  of  trained,  scientific  men. 
The  merit  of  our  serum  was  recognized 
and  we  became  the  largest  producers 
in  America. 

Two  years  ago,  we  decided  that 
until  we  could  attain  our  ideal  of  a 
refined,  sterile  hog  cholera  scrum,  we 
would  discontinue  the  production  and 
sale  of  hog  cholera  serum,  although 
we  had  on  hand  over  $300,000.00  worth 
of  marketable  stock. 

After  two  years  of  exhaustive 

scientific  research  and  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $100,000.00,  we  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  Refined, 
Sterile  Hog  Cholera  Serum. 

President  » 

H.  K.  MULFORD  CO. 


MULFORD  REFINED  HOG 
CHOLERA  SERUM  is  guaran- 
teed to  be  potent,  possessing  the 
full  protective  properties  of  the  Dorset- 
McBryde-Niles  Hog  Cholera  Serum.  In 
addition  it  is  guaranteed  to  be — 

STERILE  (germ-free),  containing  no  germs  of  any  kind. 
FILTERED  AND  CLEAR,  freed  of  aU  the  bacteria,  fibrin, 
clot  and  other  insoluble,  inert  materials,  which  are  not  only 
valueless  but  positively  harmful  to  your  hogs. 

The  significance  of  this  announcement,  backed 
by  the  reputation  of  the  Mulford  Laboratories,  will 
be  appreciated  by  every  veterinarian  and  hog-raiser. 

Mulford  Refined  Hog  Cholera  Serum,  being  fil- 
tered and  free  from  all  germs  and  other  solid 
particles,  is  rapidly  absorbed, — as  soon  as  it  is 
injected,  while  unrefined  serums  are  absorbed  slowly. 
Your  hogs  receive  immediate  benefit  of  the  full 
dose  and  the  dangers  of  causing  disease,  cysts  and 
abscesses  are  removed.    Price,  2  cents  per  c.c. 

Only  a  sterile  (germ-free)  serum— free  from  all  contamination 
or  solid  matter  is  absolutely  safe  to  administer  to  your  hogs 

Mulford  Refined  Hog  Cholera  Serum  is  sterile  and  is  free 
from  all  solid  matter — unlike  other  serums. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  No.  14 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN 
H.  K.  MULFORD  Co.  ftMJfs  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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How  I  Got  the  Hives 


How  did  I  get  the  hives  with- 
out getting  stung  at  it? 
Well,  to  be  as  plain  as  the 
American  language  will  stand  for, 
[  stole  them.  I  realize  that  such 
1  confession  on  my  part  may  in- 
rolve  trouble  in  our  family — part 
ol  which  is  quite  proud  of  its  eli- 
jibility  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution — but  the 
ruth  first,  no  matter  where 
t  hurts,  is  my  policy.  Why,  I 
)et  it  hurt  George  Washington 
limself  "right  smart"  once  when 
le  told  his  pa  he'd  take  a  licking 
jefore  he'd  tell  a  lie  about  a 
:herry  tree.  So,  casting  Clayborn 
amily  pride  to  the  earth,  whence 
t  came,  I  reiterate:  I  even  brag 
ibout  it:  I  did  steal  my  bees, 
our  hives  of  them.  And  now  I 
lave  two  more  swarms  that  I 
ired  myself — at  least,  I  caught 
hem  leaving  my  poached  hives 
•efore  they  got  to  the  woods, 
iesides  that,  though,  three  other 
warms  to  my  definite  knowledge 
id  get  clear  away  from  me,  to 
ly  utter  disgust,  and  I  suppose 
re  now  happy  making  honey  for 
ome  old  grizzly  bear  in  the 
Drest;  or  say:  what  is  one  of  my  nice  neighbors  is  return- 
ig  tit  for  tat  and  stole  my  swarms  in  the  woods,  just  like 
got  my  start?  Drat  it  all,  it  is  a  lot  more  fun  to  steal  a 
warm  than  to  get  one  stolen. 

But  I  will  tell  you  all  how  I  got  my  start  in  honey  bees, 
nd  if  you  want  to  go  and  do  likewise  and  steal  a  few,  all 
ight.  In  case  you  get  stung  or  arrested  or  fall  out  of  the 
•ee  or  anything,  however,  don't  blame  me. 

It  has  not  been  very  many  years  ago  that  the  Lovely 
.ady  suggested  that  we  should  have  an  apiary  on  our  place, 
/hen  she  first  broached  it  I  jumped  about  a  foot  out  of 
ly  chair,  as  if  I'd  been  stung  already.  My  gracious,  what 
Duld  she  want  with  a  lot  of  savage,  peppery  honey  bees 
lat  do  not  stand  up  and  fight  like  a  man,  but  pop  it  to 
Du  from  the  rear  while  you're  running?  Of  course,  being 
woman,  she  could  not  understand  just  what  it  all  meant, 
like  honey  as  well  as  anybody,  but,  gee  whiz,  hadn't  I 
ten  stung  dozens  of  painful  times  when  I  was  a  boy? 
nd  don't  I  remember  that  awful  day  yet,  when  one  time 
came  out  of  the  old  swimmin'  hole  and  in  my  sweet, 
lildish  innocence  sat  down  on  a  nice,  clean  patch  of  white 
over,  that  had  a  bee  in  it,  to  put  my  clothes  on.  Of 
)urse,  I  didn't  realize  the  bee  was  there  until  after  I  sat 
3wn.  It  was  quite  a  strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  worker 
:e,  and  I  didn't  care  about  the  folks  knowing  I  had  gone 
vimming  so  early,  but  then,  when  a  lad  can't  sit  down  to 
s  meals,  such  things  will  out. 

In  her  suave  manner,  however,  the  Lovely  Lady  finally 
id  her  way,  as  usual.  I  did  have  to  admit  that  all  my 
emories  of  the  stings  were  pretty  far  back  into  child- 
[)od,  and  that  they  might  have  got  worse  and  worse  as  I 
:  ew  older,  and,  furthermore,  that  just  because  my  grand- 
iddy  had  been  scared  to  death  of  a  honey  bee  and  was 
ways  telling  about  it  was  no  good  reason  why  I  should 
:.  A  complete  farm  should  have  a  few  stands  of  bees. 
Iiey  can  supply  the  family  with  honey  and  the  surplus 
ill  return  good  profit;  if  you  want  to  be  something  of  a 
e-keeper  and  keep  these  millions  of  hired  girls  (the 
en  of  the  Bee  family  are  smart  enough  not  to  have  to 
ark)  gathering  sweetness  for  you  all  the  time,  they'll 
turn  you  some  $20  per  hive  for  your  kindness.  Again, 
y  Lovely  Lady  explained  bees  are  important  to  good 
jrming  because  they  visit  the  apple  blossoms  and  all  our 
ooms  and  carry  along  the  pollen  on  their  hairy  bodies 
:d  thus  insure  perfect  pollenization.  Of  course,  I  knew 
|at  an  apple,  or  any  fruit,  would  not  grow  unless  it  was 
'  rtilized,  but  I  didn't  realize  that  the  bees  will  pay  for 
'emselves  in  this  one  item  of  seeing  that  all  the  plants 
c  pollenated.  But,  after  all,  I  think  I've  come  to  like 
y  bees  just  because  they  are  bees.  They  live  the  life 
'  a  bee,  and  a  bee's  life  is  almost  next  in  interest  to 
I  man  life.  O,  wonderful  Republic  of  the  Bees.  .What  a 
3ry  they  have.  Every  hive  a  nation  unto  itself,  with 
Jtional  problems  and  co-operation  working  to  perfection, 
hy,  the  bees  do  not  have  any  trouble  getting  all  their 
lople  fed.    They  have  no  slums.    Everybody  works  and 

Ierybody  eats  and  has  a  good  time,  except  th^  drones, 
d  they,  finally  get  put  out  and  starved  to  death  because 


By  David  Clayborn 


ey  aren't  producers.    And  "how  loyal  every  bee  is  to  its 


nation,  its  swarm!  How  they 
work  and  fight  for  each  other  and 
those  to  come!  What  a  sacrifice 
for  the  old  bees  to  pick  up  and 
leave  their  well-furnished  home 
to  the  youngsters  at  swarming 
time!  Oh,  I  have  learned  a  lot 
from  our  bees  since  the  Lovely 
Lady  taught  me  how  to  see  the 
lessons!  And  I  think  every 
farmer  would  be  better  if  he  spent 
a  little  time  working  with  bees 
and  learning  every  day  something 
of  new  and  fascinating  interest 
about  them.  To  my  notion,  an 
alfalfa  field  or  an  orchard  tree, 
or  any  weed  or  flower,  isn't  quite 
all  there  without  the  hum  of  the 
visiting,  busy  bee. 

But  I  started  to  tell  how  I  stole 
my  bees.  From  the  first  the 
Lovely  Lady  wasn't  in  favor  of 
it.  She  wanted  me  to  buy  3 
pounds  or  so  of  Italian  bees  at  a 
dollar  a  pound  and  a  queen  bee 
for  75  cents  more.  The  Italians 
are  much  easier  to  get  along  with 
than  the  black  bees,  and  her  plan 
did  seem  much  the  easiest  and 
simplest  all  around.  That  is  just 
the  reason  I  gently  rejected  it;  I 
wanted  to  do  it  the  hardest  way.  I  wanted  to  catch  a 
swarm  of  our  common  bees  and  then,  by  buying  a  queen 
next  year  and  requeening,  I  could  have  Italians,  Car- 
niolans,  Banats,  Caucasians,  or  Cyprians,  just  as  I  wanted. 
I  finally  decided  for  leather  Italians.  One  can  buy  any  kind 
of  a  live  queen  with  a  clever  device  and  full  instructions 
as  to  how  to  introduce  her  to  the  hive.  For  properly 
"introduced"  she  must  be.  In  fact,  the  bees  seem  to  be 
about  as  particular  in  accepting  a  new  ruler  as  our  city 
society  ladies  are.  They  will  kill  the  queen  if  she  just 
shoves  into  their  midst.  She  must  have  their  smell.  So 
the  beemen  ship  the  live  queen  in  a  little  wire  cage  and 
when  that  is  put  in  the  hive  the  bees  have  to  eat  through 
a  candy  stopper  to  get  at  her.  It  takes  them  so  long  that 
by  that  time  she  has  their  odor,  they  are  acquainted  with 
her,  and  accept  her  as  their  royal  ruler.  Of  course,  the 
former  queen  must  be  out  of  the  way.  My  old  black 
queens  I  just  caught  and  killed.  Her  Royal  Highness  is 
easily  located;  she  is  much  longer  than  the  workers,  and 
they  say  she  is  about  8/1000  of  an  inch  bigger  around  the 
waist,'  though  I  never  measured  her  to  find  out  for  my- 
self. There  is  no  need  to  be  afraid  to  pick  her  up;  she  is 
so  proud  she  will  not  condescend  to  sting  any  one  except 
a  rival  queen.  Before  the  new  queen  is  introduced  all  the 
queen  cells  with  the  little  larval  queens  inside  must  also 
be  destroyed.  The  workers  are  feeding  a  special  royal 
jelly  to  those  and  are  raising  their  own  queens,  which  differ 
only  from  the  workers  in  having  all  their  reproductive 
organs  fully  developed  and  equipped  to  lay  3,000  eggs  a 
day.  Geminy  crickets,  I  never  could  understand  that. 
Why,  that's  eggs  enough  to  outweigh  the  queen  herself 
if  all  were  put  on  the  scales  with  her  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  How  does  she  do  it?  Some  of  your  poultry  fellows 
ought  to  find  out  and  tip  the  trick  off  to  their  hens. 

I  started  slow.  Slow  start  and  long  run  is  my  idea. 
I  bought  one  Danzenbaker  hive  and  some  supers,  because 
after  finding  out  something  of  the  advantages  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  various  types,  I  decided  that  Danzen- 
baker's  hive  was  the  one  for  the  farmer  keeping  only  a 
few  stands  and  wanting  only  the  most  beautiful  honey 
produced  to  come  onto  his  table.  The  hive  of  Rev.  Lang- 
stroth,  that  grand  old  character  of  beedom,  I  think,  is 
more  suited  to  the  big  apiaries.  They  must  work  fast 
there.  I  put  the  supers  in  the  cellar,  and  when  my  hive 
had  been  fitted  with  brood  frames,  hied  me  to  the  woods 
with  it.  I  found  a  place  in  a  big  beech  tree,  where  the 
limbs  grew  just  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  hold  my 
hive.  There  I  sat  it,  being  sure  to  make  it  secure.  By 
the  way,  that  was  a  mistake.  I  caught  the  bees,  hut 
that  hive  was  too  dog-gone  high  to  get  down  and  into 
the  auto  as  easily  as  I  should  have  liked,  when  I  wanted 
to  move  it  home  in  the  fall.  When  I  want  to  get  another 
swarm  now,  I  merely  set  the  hive  in  the  woods  on  a 
brush-pile  or  out  in  the  open,  mashing  down  the  weeds 
in  front  of  the  entrance.  It  serves  just  as  well  and  is 
easy  to  move.  (.Continued  on  page  lo) 
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This  Beautiful  42  pc.  Set  Special  China,  Worth  ^]_Q 


Never 
Before 

And  Perhaps 

Never 
Again 


This 
Wonderful 
Offer  May 

Not  Be 
Repeated 


Write  today-Tomorrow  may  be  too  late! 

42  pes.  lovely  china  with  Wild  Rose  Initialled  or  Emblem  designs  in  Gold  and  colors 

The  above  picture  gives  not  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  wonderful  beauty  and  elegance  of  these 
dishes.     You  must  see  them  to  realize  the  startling  nature  of  this  absolutely  extraordinary  offer. 


Read  Carefully  c 


This  set 
comprises 
six  large  dinner  plates, 
SIX  dessert  plates,  six  large 
cups  and  saucers,  six  but- 
ter plates,  six  sauce  dishes, 
sugar  bowl,  large  oval 
vegetable  dish,  round  veg- 
etable dish,  large  meat  or 
game  platter,  fancy  plaque 
fancy  cake  or  bread  dish. 

All  with  initial  or  em- 
blem (except  cups  and 
saucers),  also  Wild  Rose 
design  in  natural  colors, 
gold  traced  around  edges. 

Dishes  can  be  furnished 
without  initial  or  emblem 
if  desired. 

42  Pieces  to  be  Proud  of! 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

eUR  WONDER  OFFER.      BEAUTIFUL  DISHES  FREE! 


We  trust  the  people  because  they  trust  us.  Our  plan  is  so  fair,  our 
goods  give  such  satisfaction  that  we  run  no  risk  nor  do  you.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  dishet  you  have,  you  have  nothing  like  this  set.  Be  the 
first  among  your  friends  to  own  and  use  the  newest  thing  in  fine  table 
china — beautifully  decorated,  initialled  or  with  the  emblem  of  your  Order 
as  preferred— absolutely  unique  in  china  making.  We  have  arranged  for  a  limited  number  of  these  sets  made  especi- 
ally for  you,  and  can  only  say  "first  come,  first  served."  These  dishes  cannot  be  bought  in  stores  anywhere.  They 
can  only  be  had  from  us  and  in  the  way  set  forth  below."  One  or  two  hours'  time  will  get  you  this  set  of  elegant 
dishes,  and  win  the  envious  admiration  of  all  your  friends.  "How  did  she  do  it?"  they  will  say  and  this  is  the  secret: 
We  take  this  way  to  advertise  "Klbler**  Ail-Round  Oil,"  the  most  wonderful  quick  selling  cleaning,  polishing  and 
lubricating  oil  ever  made.  It  works  like  magic.  You  and  your  friends  need  a  good  cleaning  and  pohshingoil  in  your 
homes.  "Kibler's  All-Round"  is  the  best.  Put  up  in  large  sized  bottles,  selling  for  only  25  cents  per  bottle.  And  as 
a  gift  with  each  bottle,  to  each  purchaser,  we  provide  a  large  elegant  picture,  a  reproduction  in  the  original  colors  of  a 
world's  masterpiece  of  art,  in  every  way  worthy  of  framing  and  which  would  cost  in  an  art  store  up  to  50  cents  each. 
Just  think  of  itl— a  large  bottle  of  this  wonderful  new  oil  and  a  large  art  picture,  either  worth  alone  25  cents,  but 
both  together  only  25  cents. 


Cut  Thii  Out 

Our  Special 
Fr©©  OfTQT 


Send  no  Money  tt 

Just  Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today!  H 

W  D.  KIBLER,  Box  524  Indianapolis:  ■ 
I  have  read  the  above  offer.   Ship  me  the  as-  ■■ 
Eortments  of  Oil  and  pictures,  with  free  goods  tc 
cover  charges.    I  will  sell  the  Oil  at  25  cents  a  mm 
bottle  and  remit  you  $6.00,  on  receipt  of  which  you 
will  at  once  ship  me  the  full  set  of  dishes  shown 
and  described  above. 
Signed 

Name  

P.  O.  Address.  Town   mm 

R.F.D.  Route  State   S 

Nearest  Express  Office   ' 


Fraternal  Emblem 
Decorations 

If  you  are  affiliated  with 
any  of  the  fraternal  orders 
named  below  and  prefer  the 
emblem  of  your  order  to  an 
rnitial  we  will  gladly  furnish 
it.  Be  sure  to  specify,  other- 
wise initial  will  be  used. 
Woodmen  of  the  World 
Woodmen's  Circle 
Modern  Woodmen 
Eailet    Royal  Neighbors  Moose 
Maccabees  lady  Maccabees  Yoemen 
Knights  t  Ladles  of  Secorlty 


WE  TRUST  YOU 


will  send  you 
ithout  any  money 
in  advance  24  bottles  of  the  Oil  and 

24  of  the  art  prints.    Sell  the  Oil  for 

25  cents  per  bottle  and  give  each 
purchaser  one  of  the  art  prints.  Send 
the  $6.00  you  collect  to  us  and  we  will 
immediately  ship  you  the  entire  set 
of  42  dishes.  To  offset  the  charges  on 
the  oil  and  pictures  we  send  enough 
free  goods  to  more  than  cover  the 
cost.  We  guarantee  the  dishes  against 
breakage  in  transit.  If  any  are  broken 
we  will  replace  them  free. 

NO  REFERENCE  REQUIRED 


How  They  Write: 

Lebanon.  Ind.  Maoy  (hanks 
fortheboautifuldishes.  Every' 
one  thinks  them  lovely. — Mrs. 
Mary  W  elch. 

Gurley,  Ala.  I  have  just 
finished  selling  the  oil  and  had 
good  luck.  M.  0.  herewith.— 
Ella  McBroom. 

Waynesboro,  Va.  Received 
the  dishes  yesterday.  I  »m 
more  than  proud  of  them.— 
Mrs.  Thomas  Davis. 

New  Paris,  0.  All  like  the 
oil.  Of  15  families  I  sold  12.  I 
want  the  dinner  set. — Misa  Ola 
Benson. 


And  Thousands  IMor* 


making 

this  offer  to  readers  of  The  American 
Farming  Family  only,  and  know  whom 
we  are  dealing  with.  But  you  should 
act  quick.  We  don't  want  anyone 
disappointed,  and  will  guarantee  a  set  of  dishes  to  everyone  who  orders  our  assortment,  but  you 
must  help  us  to  the  extent  of  acting  quickly.  Remember  no  money  in  advance,  no  reference. 
Just  fill  out  and  send  in  the  Special  Free  C6upon  at  left.  You  have  everything  to  gain,  nothing 
to  lose,  by  accepting  this  unprecedented  offer.  We  guarantee  your  sales.  Any  you  don't  sell 
we'll  take  back.    Could  we  do  more?    Write  today  and  be  sure  of  your  dishes. 

W.  D.  KIBLERCO.,Box524,INDIANAPOLIS,IND. 
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The  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers  of  America 


TEN  thousand  knights,  pages, 
squires  and  yoemen  will  be 
taught  better  farming  and 
more  pleasant  country  living  by  the 
Farm  Boy  Cavalier  method  this 
summer,  if  the  hopes  of  D.  D. 
Mayne,  founder  of  the  organization, 
are  realized.  This  is  the  number 
of  members  that  the  directors  of 
the  organization  expect  to  enroll 
before  fall.  Mr.  Mayne  is  principal 
of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul.  He  has  planned  the  new  boys' 
organization  to  arouse  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  farm  boy  and  to  lighten 
some  of  his  discouragements. 

It  is  better  for  a  boy  to  feed  the 
pigs  for  a  medal  which  is  to  be 
given  for  making  the  pigs  weigh  an 
unusually  large  amount  when  6 
months  old  than  to  feed  them  be- 
cause his  father  says  he  must,  Mr. 
Mayne  believes.  It  is  better  for 
the  pigs,  too.  The  directors  of  the 
Farm  Boy  Cavaliers  will  furnish 
the  re\yards. 

The  new  organization  will  com- 
bine the  instruction  and  profit  of 
the  boys'  clubs  with  the  pleasure  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  It  will  make 
up  the  shortcomings  of  each.  Per- 
manency will  be  given  the  project 
work  that  clubs  are  reorganized  to 
carry  on  each  season.  Association 
and  adventure  will  be  furnished 
without  the  weariness  of  long 
tramps  to  meet  companies.  In  ad- 
dition the  Cavalier  work  will  tend 
to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  manliness 
and  chivalry  among  farm  boys. 

There  are  few  organizations  of  

Boy  Scouts  in  rural  sections.  The  " 
distance  members  must  go  to  a  common  meeting  place,  the 
requirements  of  an  adult  leader  and  the  system  of  rewards  are 
better  adapted  to  city  than  to  country  groups.  Putting  the 
farm  boy  on  horseback  removes  the  difficulty  of  distance.  Meet- 
ings can  be  held,  trips  can  be  made  and  associations  become 
pleasant  instead  of  burdensome,  when  the  horse  is  the  means 
of  travel.  The  mounted  boy  does  not  need  a  leader.  He  is 
one  unto  himself,  and  from  his  horse's  back  he  may  look  down 
upon  his  city  cousin. 

The  program  of  the  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers  is  much  like  that 
of  boys'  clubs.  Work  is  done  under  a  trained  state  leader,  just 
as  club  work  is  done  now.  Unlike  club  work,  it  need  not  be 
reorganized  each  year.  The  Cavalier  is  permanently  a  member, 
and  by  the  time  he  has  won  enough  achievement  badges  to 
reach  the  highest  rank,  he  will  need  little  more  home  work 
to  teach  him  how  to  farm. 

Badges  of  distinction  are  the  awards  given  for  the  com- 
pletion of  projects.  Cultivating  crops,  raising. livestock,  learn- 
ing to  do  farm  tasks,  learning  to  operate  farm  machinery,  doing 
work  in  rural  sanitation,  keeping  farm  accounts,  directing  farm 
operations,  protecting  public  health  and  doing  deeds  of  rural 
public  service  are  things  for  which  the  cavalier  program  finds 
a  place. 

It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  order  that  the  Cavalier 


PROF.  D.  D.  MATNE 
Founder  of  The  Cavaliers 


Farm  Boys  of  America!  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  the 
Farm  Boys  of  America!  As  you  read  this  article  think 
of  the  tremendous  possibilities  it  contains  for  the  better- 
ment of  American  country  life.  We  consider  the  Farm 
Boy  Cavalier  movement  the  most  important  project  to  be 
brongtit  before  America's  farming  people  since  the  memo- 
rable year  of  1867,  when  Oliver  H.  Kelley  organized  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  or  the  Grange.  It  means  the  right 
development  of  our  boys  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 
It  means  filling  their  life  full  of  interest  and  happy 
achievement.  Psychologically ^  Professor  Mayne's  idea  is 
the  master  stroke  of  this  agricultural  age.  Shall  we  help 
him,  all  of  us,  to  bring  this  great  thing  to  pass?  How 
many  _  American  Farming  boys  will  write  to  him  and 
organize  a  Cavalier  group?  How  many  will  do  this  for 
the  sake  of  Service,  Honor,  Thrift  and  Loyalty?  For 
complete  information  write  direct  to  Prof.  D.  D.  Mayne, 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Then  please  write  to 
the  Editor  of  American  Farming,  5S7  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  and  give  your  name  and  address  and 
those  of  the  other  members  of  your  group.  We  want 
to  keep  on  file  the  names  of  Our  Boys  who  join  The 
Farm  Boy  Cavaliers.    Great  arc  its  possibilities  for  good. 


shall  pay  his  own  way.  He  must 
have  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of 
land  each  year  for  carrying  on 
project  work  and  from  these  he  is 
expected  to  get  the  profits.  He  is 
to  earn  all  the  money  that  he  re- 
ceives and  use  it  carefully.  He 
must  have  money  in  the  bank  be- 
fore he  is  admitted  to  the  higher 
ranks.  He  may  even  get  a  wage 
for  the  time  that  he  puts  in  at  farm 
work. 

The  Cavaliers  are  boys  more 
than  13  years  old.  Each  boy,  be- 
fore he  becomes  a  member  of  the 
higher  order,  must  have  control  of 
a  horse  and  be  able  to  ride  safely 
in  a  gallop.  All  the  meetings  are 
held  on  horseback.  The  ceremonies 
are  conducted  while  the  boys  form 
a  circle  with  their  mounts,  with  the 
horses'  heads  turned  in. 

A  group  may  be  organized  by 
four  or  more  boys  meeting  together 
on  horseback  in  some  secluded  spot, 
electing  a  leader  and  taking  the 
pledge  of  the  order,  after  authority 
is  given  by  the  central  organization, 
now  at  University  Farm,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Project  work  can  then  be 
started  by  the  boys  toward  winning 
higher  ranks. 

A  member  is  first  admitted  as 
a  Page.  After  winning  five  dis- 
tinction badges  he  may  become  an 
Esquire.  Seven  more  badges  en- 
title him  to  become  a  Knight.  The 
Esquire  must  have  $50  in  the  bank 
in  his  own  name  at  the  time  the 
rank  is  conferred  and  the  Knight 
must  have  $100.  This  money  must 
have  been  earned  by  the  boy's  own 
toil. 

Higher  awards  may  be  granted 
the  Knights  after  the  honor  for  winning  their  twelve  badges 
has  been  conferred.  These  are  honors  to  be  conferred  by  state 
officials.  Each  Knight  usually  has  as  companions  an  Esquire 
and  one  or  more  Pages.  To  these  he  is  guide,  counselor  and 
friend.  The  ranks  are  usually  conferred  by  the  secretary  of 
the  state  organization  on  his  visit  to  the  group. 

Boys  without  horses  can  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  Boy 
Cavalier  groups  of  Yoemen.  These  may  enter  project  work 
and  may  be  awarded  badges  of  distinction.  They  are  con- 
sidered members  with  as  much  authority  as  have  those  who 
have  horses.  They  may  not  be  admitted  to  the  higher  ranks, 
however,  without  the  use  of  horses.  All  Knights  of  the 
Cavaliers  must  be  mounted. 

A  certain  amount  of  public  service  is  expected  of  the 
Cavalier  groups.  The  boys  are  especially  adapted  to  service  in 
times  of  common  need.  Their  organization  makes  the  groups 
suitable,  on  account  of  their  leader  and  their  horses,  for 
patrolling  roads,  aiding  travelers,  serving  as  fire  wardens,  planf- 
ing  shade  trees,  reporting  bad  conditions  in  roads  and  proxecf- 
ing  the  section  against  pests  of  weeds,  animals  and  insects. 

Aside  from  the  money  making  and  educational  value  of  the  Cava- 
liers, part  of  the  plan  will  be  to  cultivate  principles  of  chivalry  and 
honor.  The  twelve  principles  the  organization  emphasizes  are:  Service, 
preparedness,  honor,  obedience,  loyalty,  (^Continued  on  page  14) 


Cavaliers  Wear  a  Soldier's  Uniform  and  Give  a  Military  Salute. 


Ceremonies  Are  Conducted  on  Horsebacli  in  a  Circle. 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 


Some  of  our  eminent  leaders  who  are  so  anxious  to 
have  the  farm  boys  enlist  in  the  army  ought  first  to  assure 

Farm  Rrivc  ac  ^^^^  self-same 

rarm  DOyS  as  farm  boy  can  rise  from 

Bootblacks  ^L'^  ^^"Y  °^  ^  private  to 

that  of  a  general  in 
command  if  he  has  it  in  him.  The  United  States  army, 
and  navy,  too,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  democratic  in  its 
organization.  One  of  our  hired  men  enlisted  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  they  set  him  to  work  blacking  the  boots  of 
some  stuck-up  snob  of  a  petty  officer  in  the  barracks.  We 
have  known  other  farm  boys  to  join  the  army  and  the 
first  shot  out  of  the  box  get  all  the  patriotism  knocked 
out  of  them  by  having  to  wait  on  an  officer's  lady  or  do 
some  other  menial  service  totally  foreign  to  all  our  ideals 
of  democracy.  The  far  ms  of  America  furnish  about  one- 
third  of  the  recruits  to  the  army.  The  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  boys  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  sending  their  sons 
to  the  barracks  to  become  mere  servants.  There  is  some 
patriotic  thrill  in  being  a  soldier,  but  none  in  being  a 
valet  to  a  mentally  inferior  but  so-called  socially  superior 
officer.  Correct  this  disgrace,  give  us  a  democratic  army 
organization  in  keeping  with  the  ideals  of  our  republic, 
and  then  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see  when  you  call 
for  defenders  of  our  country. 

A  farmer  is  known  by  the  weeds  he  keeps. 

For  many  years  farmers  have  had  it  dinned  into  their 
ears  that  they  should  mate  their  brood  mares  to  big, 

ARf>f  Hr»rc*>m<:»n  sound,   purebred  draft 

Dtl  nOrSemen  stalllons   and   sell  the 

Have  Overlooked  sood  prices  for 

iidVC  vyvcilUUlS^CU  ^^^k  on   city  streets. 

This  was  good  argument.    Mares  could  do  the  work  as 

well  as  geldings  and  the  colts  they  raised  were  velvet — a 

profitable  sideline  to  the  farming  business. 

But  when  the  country  horse-buyer  came  around  he 
had  a  different  story.  His  voice  choked  with  false  tears 
and  he  explained  that  there  was  no  demand  for  good  draft 
geldings  in  the  city.  He  could  get  no  one  to  take  them 
off  his  hands  and  consequently  he  could  give  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  the  farmer  hoped  to  receive.  He  wilfully 
misrepresented  the  demand,  but  some  farmers  believed 
him,  especially  those  who  had  only  one  or  two  good  ones 
to  sell  and  who  could  not  afford  to  ship  them  on  their 
own  account.  We  suppose  that  some  horse  traders  would 
not  always  have  been  classed  as  proverbial  liars,  had  some 
one  not  readily  believed  them. 

The  fact  is  that  high-class  draft  geldings  have  always 
been  keenly  sought  at  the  horse  markets.  Men  have  come 
to  Chicago  from  the  east  to  buy  20  geldings  for  big  firms, 
searched  the  stalls  at  Dexter  Park  for  3  weeks,  bought 
one,  and  quit  in  disgust.  When  the  buyer  w^ent  back 
east  with  his  big  order  unfilled,  he  probably  advised  his 
firm  to  buy  motor  trucks.  Other  men  we  have  known 
have  tried  to  buy  3  top-notch  geldings  at  $500  each,  and 
have  given  up;  they  weren't  on  the  market.  The  dealers 
can  make  more  money  dealing  in  army  horses;  the  coun- 
try buyers  tell  the  farmer  nobody  wants  the  real  drafters, 
hoping  to  get  one  or  two  for  nothing. 

Now  for  the  remedy:  Let  a  dozen  farmers  club  to- 
gether and  ship  in  a  carload  of  good,  big  geldings  and  sec 
whether  we  are  right.    Remember  they  must  be  good 


ones— weighing  1,600  and  up,  sound,  true-actors,  sound 
tooted,  with  hard,  flat  bone,  nice  quality,  heavy  muscles 
no  heaves,  jacks,  sidebones,  curbs,  thoroughpins,  poll  evil' 
etc.  VVhen  we  talk  about  top  prices  we  mean  for  top  geld- 
ings. Such  a  load,  received  at  the  Chicago  market  on  any 
Monday  or  Tuesday  morning,  will  be  snapped  up  at  $300 
and  as  much  more  as  they  are  worth.  Send  a  man  along 
Consign  them  to  a  reliable  commission  firm,  or  if  you  like 
we  personally  will  help  you  look  after  them,  just  to 
prove  we  are  right  and  that  many  country  buyers  are  not 
ihe  cooperative  shipment  of  draft  geldings  has  all 
to  gam  and  nothing  to  lose.  Success  means  that  the  stal- 
lion men  will  have  more  business,  the  small  farmer  will 
be  greatly  encouraged,  the  market  wi'l  be  helped  and 
every  farmer  who  ships  will  have  an  enlightening  experi- 
ence and  a  hundred  or  two  bright  and  shiny  dollars 
extra. 

You,  who  are  anxious  to  boost  the  horse  business 
here  s  your  chance.  The  trade  in  war  horses  is  a  mere 
incident  to  this — a  welcome  cleaning-out  of  our  plug  stock. 
Will  you  help  a  cooperative  shipment? 

Call  on  your  new  neighbor;  he  might  like  you. 

If  an  organization  of  farm  dairymen  can  force  the 
Chicago  milk  dealers  to  pay  them  a  reasonable  price  for 
The  Farmer  Ri<:  their  milk,  they  can  see 

1  lie  rarmer  nis  the  thing  through  to  its 

Own  Milkman  !°^!"'  ^"^  greatly  to 

1  ..U.J,       ,       ...  P'"ofit-    It  IS  well 

known  to  the  trade  that  the  milk  dealers  have  been  taking 
more  than  their  share  and  just  due.  They  even  boasted 
previous  to  the  milk  producers'  strike  that  this  was  "their 
year  for  making  a  killing"  and  that  "the  fool  farmers 
could  have  had  more  than  $1.55  if  they  had  hung  out 
for  it. 

However  that  may  be,  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  Chi- 
cago territory  would  do  the  agriculture  of  the  entire  nation 
a  great  service  if  they  would  go  ahead  and  organize  their 
cooperative  distributing  company.  We  hope  they  will  do 
It.  The  old  excuse  of  the  lack  of  leadership  does  not 
apply  this  time.  The  leaders  who  engineered  the  recent 
milk  producers'  strike  have  proved  that  they  are  capable 
of  guiding  any  cooperative  enterprise  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomic necessity  through  to  complete  success.  We  hope  they 
go  ahead  with  a  cooperative  producers'  organization  for 
the  distribution  of  milk  to  the  city  consumer.  We  believe 
that  it  would  result  in  more  money  for  the  farmer  and 
cheaper  milk  for  the  consumer. 

Join  something  and  put  in  a  few  licks  for  the  other  fellow. 

No  thinking  farmer  doubts  but  that  the  silo  is  a  boon 
and  a  necessity  to  better  farming.    All  he  wants  to  know 

now    is    the    kind  to 

Siln  TrnnhlpQ  venture  the 

OUU  1  rOUDieS  opinion  that  all  types 

, ,        rr.      ,  ,    ,        .  of  silos  have  their  trou- 

bles. Trouble  has  always  been  the  follow-up  of  negli- 
gence and  ignorance,  li  a  man  knows  what  troubles  to 
expect  he  can  take  means  to  prevent  them.  Trouble  with 
the  stave  invariably  comes  when  it  is  empty;  with  other 
types  the  trouble  usually  occurs  when  they  are  full.  The 
wise  farmer  will  open-mindedly  get  all  the  facts  concern- 
ing all  kinds  of  silos  and  then  choose  the  one  best  suited 
to  his  conditions  and  build  it.  That  is  the  important  thing; 
build  it,  and  use  the  silage  to  cheapen  costs  of  production. 

We've  noticed  that  the  hired  man  who  gets  cussed  usually  is  a 
smaller  chap  than  his  master. 


If  anyone  has  earned  a  vacation  this  year  it  is 
"Mother."  It  is  up  to  the  man  of  the  house  to  see  that 
T  f^t  It  WTf>.r'r-tT  s  h  ^    gets    it.  The 

J-/CL  IL  worry  farmer  should  take  his 

Along  a  Week  ^""^  f^^  ^^^y 

from  home  for  a  week 
or  more.  Take  an  automobile  trip,  go  to  a  Chautauqua, 
visit  a  summer  resort,  picnic  in  the  woods,  try  a  boat  trip, 
travel  to  some  distant  point  of  interest — take  a  vacation. 
The  farmer  owes  this  to  himself  and  his  wife.  Try  it  this 
summer.  It  might  be  well  worth  while  to  go  away  just 
to  see  whether  the  place  will  run  without  you  for  a  week! 

The  best  way  to  find  out  about  the  auto  laws  in  regard  to  speed- 
ing IS  to  buy  a  car. 


Nothing  which  has  come  to  our  attention  has  so  in- 
terested us  in  its  prospect  for  accomplishing  great  things 
Have  Mim  Tr»in  American  farming 

nave  mm  JOin  as  the  organization  of 

The  Cavaliers  T  ^""-^  ^Vt 

Iiers  of  America.  The 
idea  is  on  a  plane  with  the  starting  of  the  boys'  club  work, 
and  perhaps  Professor  Mayne  and  DoctorvKnapp  will 
corne  to  occupy  similar  high  places  in  the  history  of  our 
agriculture,  because  of  giant  forces  which  they  set  in 
motion  in  farm  boy  cavaliers  and  farm  boys' j^ubs. 

How  about  your  boy?  Would  he  be  a  fitter  boy,  a 
finer  man,  if  he  joined  the  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers  of 
America? 

Why  not  let  our  American  Farming  boys  become  the 
backbone  of  the  organization? 


JUNE,  laiD 


A  m  Ji»  K  1  v.'     IN    r  /\     ivi  1  IN  u 
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See  the  Tractors  at  Work 

THE  best  test  of  the  worth  of  a 
tractor  is  the  work  that  it  does. 
At  this  time  the  livest  question 
in  farm  equipment  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  seeks  answer  is  what  kind 
of  tractor  shall  he  buy?  It  is  to 
provide  an  answer  that  the  National 
Tractor  Demonstrations  have  been  ar- 
ranged. The  circuit  covers  the  coun- 
try and  brings  at  least  one  demonstra- 
tion near  enough  so  that  every  farmer 
may  attend  and  watch  the  machines  at 
work.  When  one  has  seen  the  various 
leading  tractors  at  work,  side  by  side 
in  the  field,  he  can  soon  decide  which 
kind  is  best  suited  to  his  own  farm 
and  farming  conditions. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers 
we  publish  the  dates  of  the  National 
Tractor  Demonstrations.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Dallas,  Tex.,  July  17  to  21;  Hutchin- 
son, Kans.,  July  24  to  28;  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
July  31  to  Aug.  4;  Fremont,  Neb.,  Aug. 
7  to  II ;  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Aug.  14  to  18; 
Bloomington,  III.,  Aug.  21  to  23;  Indian- 
apolis, hid.,  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  i;  Madison, 
Wis.,  Sept.  4  to  8. 

Pick  out  the  nearest  demonstration 
now  and  plan  to  attend.  If  you  are 
buying  a  tractor  it  may  mean  money  to 
you.  If  you  are  undecided  it  may  con- 
vince you  one  way  or  another.  If  you 
are  set  against  the  tractor  it  may  put 
you  right.  Anyway  you  take  it,  it  will 
be  well  worth  your  while  to  attend  the 
nearest  tractor  demonstration. 

♦i>  A  Dead  Weed  Makes  No  Seed 

EVERY  MACHINE  NEEDS  A  FULL 
OIL  CAN 

Prof.  H.  C.  Ramsower  of  Ohio  State 
University,  urges  that  special  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  lubrication  of  all 
wearing  parts  of  the  farm  machinery. 
"A  full  oil  can  to  every  machine"  is 
the  way  he  states  it.  Especially  on 
new  machinery  and  the  farm  tractor 
does  the  use  of  oil  become  important. 
Make  sure  that  all  oil  holes,  wells, 
pumps,  grease  cups  and  bearings  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  of  dirt,  grit,  paint, 
and  foreign  matter  before  the  holes 
are  filled,  so  that  waste  matter  can  not 
be  carried  into  the  bearings.  Clean 
wool  or  cotton  placed  in  cups  will 
keep  out  sand  and  grit.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
machine  oil  and  kerosene  in  the  bear- 
ings for  the  first  few  hours  of  opera- 
tion of  a  tractor. 

♦J»  A  Dead  Weed  Makes  No  Seed 

In  some  sections  farmers  are  hitching 
a  road  drag  to  the  auto  when  taking  a 
trip  to  town*  or  anywhere  else  on  the 
roads.  The  car  pulls  the  drag  along  the 
mile  or  two  of  road  that  the  farmer 
cares  to  keep  up.  On  the  way  home 
he  picks  up  the  drag  where  he  left  it 
and  drags  the  other  side  of  the  road 
going  back,  making  such  a  round  each 
time  the  car  is  taken  out. 

♦J»  A  Dead  Weed  Makes  No  Seed 

Bankers  consider  dairymen  about  as 
good  risks  as  they  can  obtain. 


LEADER 

/  More  and  Better  Butter 

Stop  butter  waste.  Get  more  and  better 

butter  in  less  than  one-third  the  time  it  takes  with 
the  old  fashioned  back  breaking  chum.  Thousands 
of  Leader  users  now  make  churning  day  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  drudge.   Mrs.  W.  S.  Browning,  Cy  nthiana, 
Ky.  writes:  "/  always  hated  to  see  churning  day  come, 
but  since  I  have  my  Leader  it  does  not  come  often  enough. 
The  Leader  ia  made  of  only  highest  quality  materisj— 
Bimple  in  construction — nothing  to  get  out  of  order — 
no  adjustments  to  be  made — no  hoops  to  fall  off,  no 
barrel  to  get  foul  and  sour — no  iron  bearings  to 
make  black  grease.  The  most  durable  and  eas- 
iest running  machine  made.    Pays  for  itself 
many  times  in  one  season. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 
Absolutely  FREE 

We  will  send  you  this  wonder- 
ful churn  (any  size  you  wish)  on  thirty 
days'  free  trial.  Don't  send  us  one  cent. 
We  want  you  to  try  it  out  in  every  way, 
put  it  to  every  test — see  for  yourself  the 
great  saving  in  time — the  better  grade 
of  butter — the  ease  of  operation.  After 
30  days'  trial  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied that  i  t  is  the  greatest  churn  you  have 
ever  used,  return  at  our  expense.  We 
have  sold  thousands  and  thousands  of 
these  wonderful  churns  and  these  thou- 
sands of  satisfied  customers  had  this  re- 
markable churn  on  30  days'  trial  before 
deciding  to  buy  it.  It  will  sell  itself — 
you  won't  want  to  return  it  after  you  try  it — 
You  cannot  buy  greater  churn  value  anywhere 
any  price. 

Mail  Coupon  Today  7r^tl 


Churns  in 
Two  Minutes 


You  can't  afford 
to  be  with' 
out  one. 


:e  no  risk — you  are  absolutely 
_  _  red  tape — no  money  down — no  deposit 

—no  obligation  to  buy — a  full  30  days' trial  Free.  If  you  are  entirely  satisfied  it  is  the 
greatest  churn  you  ever  used,  send  us  our  low  introductory  price  after  trial.  Nothing  like 
this  has  ever  been  attempted.  This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  pay  the  express  charges. 

Special  Introductory  Prices 

You  cannot  equal  these  prices  anywhere — money  cannot  buy  greater  churn 
value.   Why  Pay  More? 

3 Gallon  Size  Gallon  Size        O    Gallon  Size 

Only  $3.00       O  Only  $4.25       O   Only  $4.75 

(Remember  the  Leader  churns  over  half  rated  capacity) 

No  churn  manafacturer  haa  ever  made  such  a  ■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■•■■■■»•■■■■•■•■••■•■■ 

sweeping  offer.  We  know  just  what  the  Leader  will  do 
—we  could  not  make  such  a  startling  offer  unless  we 
had  every  faith  in  our  product.  You  are  not  spend- 
Ins  money,  but  saving  it,  when  you  buy  a  Leader. 
The  money  you  are  losing  in  wasted  time  and  work 
and  loss  of  butter  would  pay  for  a  Leader  many 
times  over.  You  can't  afford  to  be  without  one. 
Everything  is  fair  and  above  board— Fill  in  coupon- 
mail  today— churn  will  be  shipped  promptly.  Simply 
place  a  cross  (x)  in  square  before  size  you  need. 

NOVELTY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  603  Abingdon,  III. 


NOVELTY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  603  Abingdon,  III. 

Please  send  me  at  once  Leader  churn  for  30 
days'  Free  trial.  After  30  days  trial  I  will  re- 
mit your  special  introductory  price  or  return  at 
your  expense. 


[~[  g  gallon 


Place  cross  (x)  before  size  you  need 


S  Name. 
\  Town.. 
,  ■  State.. 


Not  A  Cent  For  3  Months 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1.000 
lbs. 


No 

Money 
Down 


Your 
Credit 
Is  Good 


And  A  Year  To  Pay 


without  Interest 


Here  is  the  most  liberal 
selling  plan  ever  placed 
—  ———WW—  WW   back  of  a  Cream  Separa- 

tor. Thmk  how  GOOD  a  Separator  it  MUST  be  to  justify  this  offer!  Don't 
send  a  penny.  Simply  your  request  to  try  the  wonderful  "MAJESTIC"  brings 
It  toy  oa  for  a  SO  day  free  trial.  Use  it  like  your  own  for  a  whole  month's  test- 
then  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  wonderful  bargain,  return 
it  to  U9  at  our  expense  and  you  will 
not  be  out  a  cent  on  the  free  trial  of  the 

MAJESTIC 
Cream  Separator 

If  jrou  decide  to  keep  it— after  you  KNOW  just  what  the 
MAJESTIC"  will  do— make  your  first  payment  in  3 
months  and  balance  in  3,  6  and  9  months  thereafter, 
giving  you  a  whole  year  to  pay.  without  interest.  You 
plain:y  see  that  the  "MAJESTIC"  must  be  equal  to  the 
best  Separator  evermade  to  stand  up  under  this  remarkable 

Belling  plan— an  offer  that  only  HARTMAN'S  with  their  60^W         ^™  ^™ 
year's  business  record  and  $10,000,000.00  cnpital  and  re-  UAOTMAM 
sources  ever  made.  The  "MAJESTIC"  is  fully  de-  ri#*«  I  m#»I« 

scribed  in  the  HARTMAN  Free  Cream  Separator  COMPANY. 
IJook.   Send  for  iti   Get  the  facts  and  take  ad-    ^       itA«o  .«#»  i -cs-iil  c* 
vantage  of  this  wonderful  offer  before  you  •»uaoi-*U  I-asane  9Xtt 

buy  a  Separator.  Remember  that  Hart-  Chicago,  III. 

man's  "MAJESTIC"  is  the  only  Send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Cream 

Cream  Separator  shipped  Separator  Catalog  No.  S-236  explaining 

right  out  without  the      ,         liberal   no-money-in-advance,  year-to-pay- 
payment  of  a  single  without-interest  credit  terms.   This  does  not 
cen*"  in  advance,         obligate  me  in  any  way. 
Ask  for  Catalog  I 
No.  e-226 


Mam*. 


HARTMAN  COMPANY.  I 

4G38-4I  laSalle  Stretf  Cbicago.  Ulioois  |  Address 
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THRESH  FAST 
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BUT  THRESH  CLEAN 

ALWAYS 

Wareh  ouse  and  elevator  dockage  is  heavy 
end  reduces  the  profit  that  you  anticipate 
when  fast  threshing  is  done  by  a  sloppy 
machine. 

BEAT  OUT  THE  GRAIN 

THROW  OUT  THE  STRAW,  CHAFF  AND  DIRT 

THE  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  WAY 

The  milHng  of  this  marvelous  machine 
IS  as  good  as  its  separation  of  the  grain. 
The  crop  comes  clean  and  ready  for 
market,  because  it  is  built  to  do  thorough 
work  and  plenty  of  it  with  every  part. 
The  mill  is  no  exception. 

ITS  WORK  GOMES  GLEAN 

There  are  plenty  of  big  grain  farmers  who  in- 
sist on  having  their  threshing  done  by  a  Red 
Elver  Special.  Other  machines  have  fooled 
them  on  net  results.  You  had  better  send  for 
a  copy  of  the  Home  Edition  of  the  Hed  Eiver 
Special  paper  and  find  out  what  kind  of  ma- 
chine your  own  neighbors  prefer  before  you  buy 
a  new  threshing  rig.  The  Big  Catalog  may 
help  you  to  make  your  choice.  Have  one  sent 
with  the  paper. 

NIGHOLS  &  SHEPARD  GO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  RiTf  r  Special  Tlireilien,  Fttitrt,  Wind  Stacker* 
Steam  and  Oil-Gai  Traction  Enginct 
05)    BATTLE  CREEK,   •  MICHIQAN 


5ilofinedin8hoiiis 


"This  Silo  10  X  24,  filled  with  No.  9 
Blizzard  with  a  4  1-2  II.  P.  gasolene 
wigino  In  8  hours  by  li.  A.  Blood  & 
Co.,  (Joshon,  Iiid."  was  the  informa- 
tion sent  us  with  the  i)iclui"o  shown. 

"°  BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

is  the  tried  and  true  ma- 
cliinc  for  the  farmer.  Sim- 
ple, .safe,  easy  to  run.  Small 
engine  h'lg  enouuh.  Kle- 
vating  ability  unlimited. 
Capacity  limited  only  to  how 
fuHt  you  can  bring  the  corn. 
Hteady  as  a  clock.  Repair  ex- 
pi-nt^e  small.  Karllest  macbines 
still  in  uiso.  and  none  to  our 
knowledge  worn  out. 
WRITE  US  i>i7.o  of  bIIob  ond  ensino 
for  iDfonnBtioD  and  bookluU. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  73  Canton,  Ohio 


Keeping  the  Motor  Gar  Fit 

Some  Suggestions  on  the  Repair  of  Inner  Tubes 

By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricnltare 

(This  is  the  14th  in  a  series  of  articles  which  Prof.  Leavell  is  writine  esclusivelv  for 
the  readers  of  American  Farnxing.) 

TIRES  cost  more  money  per  mile 
than  gasoline,  even  with  gasoline 
at  the  present  price. 
The  first  step  in  the  repair  of  an 
inner  tube  is  to  locate  the  leak  or  punc- 
ture. Often 
it  is  n  e  c  e  s  - 
sary  to  pump 
up  the  tube  to 
a  size  slightly 
larger  than  it 
would  be  if  in- 
side the  cas- 
ing, but  not 
aj-ge  enough 
to  bulge  at 
one  spot  like  a 
melon,  and 
immerse  it  in 
water.  The 
puncture  will 
b  e  indicated 
by  a  string  of 
bubbles.  Marking  the  hole  with  an  in- 
delible pencil  or  by  pushing  into  it  a 
piece  of  straw  or  a  match.  Along  the 
roadside  the  puncture  often  can  be 
found  by  passing  the  tube  around  and 
around  close  to  the  ear.    If  water  is 
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Fig. 


1.    Small  Gasoline 
Vulcanizer 


not  be  pulled  up 
if  by  accident  it 
is  not  placed  ex- 
actly wliere  It 
should  be.  as  the 
cement  would  be 
removed  from 
one  or  the  other 
of  the  surfaces. 
Patches  of  this 
type  are  liable  to 
prove  unreliable 
in  hot  weather 
because  of  their 
tendency  to  melt 
oft.  They  will 
sometimes  allow 
a  tire  to  go  flat 
without  warnine. 
and  after  the  tire 
has  been  pumped 
up  again  they 
may    stlcli  fast 


for  several  weeks  or.  several  minutes. 

Cementless  or  self-sticking  patches  have 
gained  rapidly  in  favor  during;  the  last  few 
years,  due  mostly  to  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  applied.  They  consist  of  a  patch  of 
tough  vulcanized  rubber,  just  like  that  com- 
monly made  to  be  applied  with  cement,  coated 
on  the  one  surface  with  a  layer  of  soft  unvul- 
canized  gum.  which  is  protected  with  a  layer 
of  cloth.  When  such  a  patch  is  to  be  applied 
the  tube  is  cleaned  and  the  patch  is  moist- 
ened with  gasoline,  after  the  protective  coat- 
ing has  been  pulled  off.  and  is  applied  to  the, 
tube.  The  theory  is  that  the  action  of  the' 
heat  in  the  casing  when  the  tire  runs  will 
vulcanize  the  patch  fast,  lender  conditions  of 
heat  which  aie  found  when  the  car  runs  on 
dusty  or  sandy  roads  in  the  summer  these 
patches   often    prove    unsatisfactory.     I  had 


I'ig,  2.   Steps  in  Making;  a  Neat  Inside  I'atcb 


used,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
tube  is  dry  before  it  is  inserted  in  the 
casing. 

After  the  hole  has  been  located  the 
rubber  of  the  tube  must  be  cleaned 
properly  to  make  certain  that  the 
patch  will  stick.  The  foreign  material 
which  coats  the  tube  can  be  rubbed 
off  with  a  piece  of  waste  or  cloth 
dainpened  with  gasoline.  It  is  better  to 
roughen  the  surface  of  the  tube  where  the 
patch  Is  to  be  applied  with  sandpaper,  emory 
cloth,  or  a  wire  brush.  A  wire  brush  several 
times  larger  than  .i  toothbru.sh,  but  the  same 
shape,  will  be  found  effective,  or  a  short  bristle 
brush  which  the  machinists  use  for  cleaning 
the  chips  from  files.  I  Have  often  used  the 
side  face  of  an  emery  wheel  or  of  a  grind- 
stone. Care  should  be  taken  that  the  tube 
be  not  torn. 

When  a  soft  patch  or  cold  patch  Is  to  be 
applied,  it  should  be  cleaned  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  tube.  A  coating  of  cement 
."ihould  be  applied  to  each  and  allowed  to  be- 
come thoroughly  dry.  Often  a  second  coat  Is 
recommended;  it  should  be  allowed  to  di-y 
until  it  becomes  tacky.  If  the  patching  "self- 
vulcanizing  cement"  becomes  too  thick  It  can 
be  thinned  with  gasoline.  The  patch  should 
be  pressed  firmly  against  the  tube  and  should 


occasion  to  make  a  drive  of  100  miles  recently 
in  a  car  which  was  equipped  with  tubes  which 
had  been  repaired  with  this  type  of  patches. 
Patches  melted  oft  of  six  tubes,  and  the  .-ipeed 
of  the  car  seldom  exceeded  25  miles  per  hour. 

Small  holes  made  by  nails  can  be  neatly 
and  elTectively  repaired  from  the  outside.  The 
instructions  which  accompany  the  small  port- 
able electric  or  gasoline  vulcanizer  are  gener- 
ally sulliclently  complete.  With  the  electric 
instrument  there  is  liability  of  the  motorist 
forgetting  to  shut  the  current  off  at  the  right 
time  and  thus  burning  a  tube  seriously.  A 
small  gasoline  instrument  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1. 

The  steps  in  making  a  neat  inside  patch  are 
illustrated  In  Fig.  2.  At  A  the  ragged  edges 
of  the  rubber  arc  being  trimmed  away  and  the 
hole  Is  being  enlarged  sulHciently  to  permit  the 
in.scrtion  of  an  inside  p.itch.  The  sulphur  or 
"bloom"  is  to  be  removed  from  the  inside  sur- 
face around  the  opening  with  cloth  or  waste 
dampened  with  gasoline,  and  vulcanizing 
cement  is  to  be  applied  and  allowed  suttU  ient 
time  to  dry  thoroughly  (possibly  from  15  to 
30  minutea).  At  H  the  Inside  patch,  which 
has  been  cut  to  about  %  of  an  inch  larger 
than  the  hole,  is  being  Inserted.  It  is  often 
moistened  with  gasoline  to  lubricate  and  facil- 
itate Insertion.  The  stock  for  this  work  is 
double  faced,  being  vulcanized  on  one  surface 
and  unvulcanizod  on  the  other  to  reduce  liabil- 
ity of  its  slicking  the  tube  together  on  the 
inside.  When  double  faced  stock  is  not  available 


Fig.  3.  Metliod  of  splicing  in  a  new  section,  (a)  Damaged  to  suclt  an  extent  that  repair  by 
patch  is  not  practical.  Blown  out  portion  sliould  be  removed  and  new  se<-tlon  inserted, 
(b)  Placing  one  end  of  tube  over  largo  splicing  form  or  mandrel,  (e)  riacing  one  end 
of  tube  over  small  mandrel,  (d)  Ends  of  tube,  after  buffed  and  cemented,  in  position  on 
large  and  small  mandrels.  Tube  is  turned  ba<'k  approximately  4  Indies  on  large  mandrel. 
On  small  mandrel  the  tube  is  turned  back  approximately  8Va  inches,  then  lai>pe<l  back 
toward  large  mandrel  about  4  inches,  but  should  not  be  to  the  extreme  edge,  (e)  Ijirge 
and  small  mandrels  fitted  together  ready  for  splicing  of  tube,  (f)  After  end  of  tube  on 
large  mandrel  has  been  pushed  or  blown  over  »'nd  of  tube  on  small  mandrel,  splice  com- 
pleted except  wrapping,  (g)  Wrap  spliced  ends  with  strips  of  muslin  or  stri|>s  of  inner 
tubing. 
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a  Dlece  of  paper  considerably  larger  than  the  tightly.  Valve  cores  or  valve  plungers 
patch^  can  be  inserted  before  the  patch  and  should  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
aflowed  to  remain  in  the  finished  job.    At  C  is    motor  car.^They  cos    but  a  few  cents  each 


allowed  to  rema 

shown  the  filling  in  of  the  hole  where  the  rub- 
ber of  the  tube  was  removed  with  pure  unvul- 
canized  gum  or  tube  stock.  When  this  has 
been  filled  up  even  with  the  surfaces  and 
packed  down,  a  piece  of  paper,  preferably 
paraffin  paper,  is  put  over  the  soft  gum  and  the 
vulcanizer  is  applied  for  the  time  necessary. 
Under-curing  will  leave  the  rubber  doughy;* 
over-curing  will  leave  it  herd,  non-elastic  and' 
often  brittle  enough  to  crack.  If  the  work  has 
been  done  neatly  there  will  be  little  in  the 
appearance  of  the  tube  to  indicate  where  the 
repair  has  been  made.  When  an  inner  tube 
has  been  blown  out  badly,  has  been  torn  in 
half,  or  has  been  burned  in  vulcanizing,  a  new 
section  may  be  necessary.  Fig.  3  illustrates 
the  method  of  applying  such  a  section.  Ordi- 
nary cold-patching  cement  is  commonly  used. 
The  description  of  the  steps  shown  are  so 
complete  that  one  should  have  no  trouble  in 
making  such  a  splice.  The  mandrels  for  the 
work  can  be  ihade  from  heavy  galvanized  iron 
with  the  edges  and  corners  filed  to  remove 
sharpness.  ,        .  ^  ^. 

A  great  deal  of  tire  trouble  is  blamed  to  the 
valve,  often  when  it  is  not  to  blame.  Schrader 
Universal  valves  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one 
for  tires  3  inches  and  less  in  diameter,  the 
other  for  tires  31/2  inches  and  larger.  When 
the  inner  tube  is  tested  under  water  it  is 
advisable  to  wiggle  the  valve  stem  back  and 
forth  and  watch  for  leakage  where  it  is 
clamped  to  the  patch  on  the  inner  tube.  If 
drawing  down  the  nut  does  not  stop  this,  a 
new  patch  is  sometimes  necessary.  Removal 
of  the  valve  may  be  found  necessary  to  the 
repair  of  a  tube  which  has  been  injured  close, t 
to  the  valve.  The  valve  patch  is  reinforced 
inside  with  fabric  in  order  that  it  may  not  per- 
mit the  valve  to  be  torn  out  easily.  It  the 
valve  is  pulled  out  through  this  patch  the 
fabric  mav  be  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that 
tightness  cannot  again  be  secured  The  valve 
should,  therefore,  be  pushed  to  the  inside  of 
the  inner  tube  while  the  repair  is  made  and 
drawn    in  place 


and  it  is  better  to  buy  them  in  the  special 
packages  of  5,  as  supplied  by  the  manu- 
facturer. The  thoughtless  motorist  often  in- 
jures the  thread  portion  of  th^  valve  stem 
by  attempting  to  use  a  hard  instrument  or 


Fig. 


Steps  in  KolliDg  a  Tube  Properly 


Fig.  4. 


Schrader 
and  Farts 


Valve 


object  to  push  the  stem  through  the  felloe 
of  the  wheel  when  the  casing  is  to  be  re- 
moved. Dies  can  be  used  to  recut  threads 
on  the  outside  and  to  retap  threads  on  the  in- 
side. When  such  an  instrument  is  purchased, 
it  should  be  examined  closely  because  burrs  in 
its  threads  may  cause  it  to  be  absolutely 
worthless.  The  tool  manufactured  by  the  same 
company  which  manufactures  all  of  the  valves 
is  the  neatest  and  most  workmanlike  one 
which  I  have  seen.  The  average  motorist  is 
entirely  too  careless  about  the  way  he  carries 
his  spare  inner  tubes.  Fig.  5  illustrates  the 
steps  in  rolling  a  tube  properly.  The  tubes 
should  be  kept  in  individual  cloth  or  oil-clqtn 
sacks  or  envelopes  and  should  have  sprin- 
kled over  them  a  little  powdered  mica  or  tire 
xne  lutasiB  i.e..,  u....  talc.  At  A  the  valve  plunger  usually  called 
Dvished  through  the  "valve  guts"  has  been  removed.  At  B  the 
the  small  opening  tube  is  being  rolled  to  force  out  the  air 
n'thTtube  cut  tl  While  it  is  still  rolled  at  C.  the  plunger  and 
receive  it.  cap  have  been  replaced.  The  tube  is  then 
Leakage  of  air  opened  out  as  at  D  and  folded  as  at  B.  The 
past  tht  plunger  valve  stem  may  be  turned  toward  the  inside 
in  a  valve  does  no  as  shown  at  F  and  rubber  bands,  whic_h  have 
harm  tf  the  valve  been  cut  from  old  tubes,  can  be  used  to  hold 
oin  washer  is  in  it  in  place.  If  the  tube  is  to  be  placed  m  a 
pfice  and  Jhe  cap  sack  the  valve  stem  may  be  left  to  the  outside 
is    screwed    down    instead  of  folded  in.  ,   


again  afterwards. 
When  a  new  patch 
Is  to  be  attached 
it  is  better  either 
to  push  the  valve 
stem  into  the  tube 
before  the  patch  is 
applied  or  to  have 
tlie  stem  in  place 
in  the  patch  and 
to  apply  the  patch 
to  the  tube  after 
the  flange  has  been 


Dides  Like  An  Auto 

FThe  New  Pateried  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are-* 

Jmadejustlike  the  finest  automobile  springs.  Theyl 
/absorb  allthe  bumps,  jars  and  jerks  of  rough,  uneven 
J  roads,  and  change  an  ordinary  wagon  into  an  casy- 
I  riding  spring  wagon.  A  set  on  your  wagoo  will  enable  ] 
I  you  to  getyour  perishable  produce  to  market  i 
Jin  first  class  conditionalways.  Insist  on  Har- 
\vey's.  If  yourdealer  can't  supply  you  writcj 
I  us  f 01  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Harver  Spring  Co.,846-17th  St., Bacine.Wis 


ASK 


our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 

The  American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Pliil- 
adelphia,  BufFalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc. 


NOW  Buys  w^,^,^^ 
the  Famous  mx^fX 


sible  typewriter,  eruaranteed  10  years. 

This  wonderful  m:ichine  will  do  anything  that 
any  hundred  dollar  machine  will  do  and  more 
— Doea  beautiful,  even  work.  Almost  impossible  to  get  out 
of  order.  You  save  $65  by  buyinft  direct  frona  the  factop'. 
For  only  $2  down  we  will  send  typewriter  on  approval  for 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

If  satisfied  you  can  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  only  $3  a 
month  until  machine  is  paid  for.  If  not  pleased  at  end  of  10 
days  just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  every  penny 
you  paid  us  will  bo  refunded.   You  take  no  risk. 

FREE!  — Leatherette  Carrying  Case 

with  brass  locks  and  trimmin*r8  will  be  sent  to  thoee  who 
order  promptly.   Write  TODAY  for  Free  Catalog  Folder. 

Galesburg  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Dept  154  Calesburg,  III. 


MEN  WANTED 


EARN 


To  DRIVE  and  REPAIR 

Automobiles  and  Tractors 
BIG  MONEY  BY  THE  SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

OF  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  LARGEST 
AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  AUTOMOBILE  AND  GAS 
ENGINE    SCHOOL    IN    THE  WORLD 

Equips  you  with  a  good  paying  trade  in  6  weeks.  There 
are  hundreds  of  profitable  jobs  open  to  young  men  me- 
chanically inclined.  My  Big  Illustrated  Book  fully  explains 
the  opportunities  open  to  you  as  mechanic,  chauffeur,  re- 
pair man,  salesman,  tractor  expert,  garage  owner,  etc. 

COMPLETE  $50  TRACTOR  COURSE  FREE 

ACTUAL  TRACTOR  FACTORY  EXPERIENCE 


You  help 
Special  "Iron 


You  can  work  side  by  side  with  the  best  engineers  and  designers  in  the  country  in  The  Sweeney  Tractor  Factory 
them  build  the  SweJney  "Iron  Horse."  Fits  you  for  immediate  work.  Demonstrating,  operating,  sellmg-Sp. 
Horse"  Agency  to  Sweeney  Students.   This  is  all  free  with  the  regular  automobile  course. 

21,000  tractors  were  sold  this  year.  Over  half  a  million  automobiles. 
Who's  going  to  drive  and  repair  them?  Men  are  in  big  demand.  Our 
school  is  doing  double  the  business  it  did  last  year.  Nothmg  succeeds 
like  success.  Don't  you  want  to  make  $5  a  day  and  up?  There  is  money 
in  the  automobile  business  for  you.  .  .     ,  ■ 

The  Sweeney  School  has  the  most  complete  equipment  of  any  school  in 
the  world:  more  pupils,  more  successful  graduates,  and  anOTds  better 
practical  instruction.  We  want  every  young  man  to  investigate  these 
claims  and  to  see  for  himself  before  he  pays  down  one  cent  of  tuition. 


To  advertise  the  school  and  also  to  give  special  training  in  a 
branch  that  is  getting  more  important  all  the  time,  I  will  give  a 
complete  $50  scholarship  in  Traction  Engineering  free  with 
an  enrolhnent  for  the  regular  automobile  school  course.  Now, 
as  you  know,  we  not  only  have  5  tractors  here  but  I  have  a 
big  factory  where  we  build  the  famous  Sweeney  Iron  Horse. 
You  are  taught  by  men  that  know  how.  So  this  tractor 
scholarship  means  real  value. 

EXPERIENCE  IS  THE  BEST  TEACHER 

This  is  the  only  way  to  learn.    Do  things  with  your  own  hands.  Prac- 
tice beats  theory.    We  do  not  merely  tell  you  how;  we  show  you  how. 
and  you  then  do  the  work  yourself.    We  have  over  40  cars  of  all  makes 
on  our  floor,  eight  trucks,  five  tractors,  and  our  Driving  Teachers  keep 
out  on  the  road  nearly  twelve  hours  a  day.    'Vou  get  plenty  of  work 
of  all  sorts.  .  ....  nm 

The  tuition  is  low  and  after  you  have  paid  that  there  are  No  More  ex- 
penses or  extras  you  have  to  buy.  If  you  could  learn  from  a  book  there 
are  lots  published  you  could  read  at  home,  but  practical  woik  is  the 
only  method,  and  this  is  what  makes  my  School  so  successful. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK  TODAY 

If  you  want  to  earn  $5  a  day  and  up  you  must  be  a  trained  man.  Plan 
your  future  now.  Travel,  see  the  world.  Write  today  for  my  big  book. 
It  costs  me  50  cents  but  I  send  it  free.  123  illustrations.  Almost  like 
a  visit  to  the  school..  Tells  all  about  the  opportunities  open  to  you— 
tells  when  and  where  you  begin  to  earn  money.  Send  name  today  for 
this  book  and  Tractor  Scholarship.    Do  it  today. 


EMOR'y  J.  SWEENE'V,  President 


Sweeney  Automobile  School  Kansas 


East  15th  St. 
City,  Mo. 


i^mr.Ki\^AN  FARMING 


June,  igie 


^        OME  MAN         CJf-r  ALL  PURPOSE 


FOLDER 

FREE 


Demonstrations.    It  answers  all  your  F~    ~  Rl 

tractor  questions  by  telline  the  actual  1' 

experience  oth  erf  armers  ■   i,  ' 

had  with  the  Parrett.  Send^ 
forthis  big  folder  today— > 
Bee  for  yourself  how  the/ 
Parrett  Tractor  will  be  f 

a  big  money-making. 

nioney-savine  investment 

for  your  farm. 


74% 

Gain 


Per  Acre  is  the  result  of  a  30-year 

test  with  complete  fertilizer  on  wheat  at  the 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sution. 
With  fertilizer,  23.7  bushels  was  the  average 
acre  yield;  without  fertilizer,  13.6  bushels  per  acre. 

Winter  Wheat  Production 

is  the  name  of  our  free  bulletin  that  tells 

how  to  increase  wheat  yields.  Write 
The  Soil  Improvement  Committee 
of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
946  Postal  Telegraph  BIdg.,  ::  ::  Chicago 


The  Wheat  Yield 

Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  havecausc-d  new 
recordsto  bemade  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
tor  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties,  have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  aU  directions, 
i  he  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 

ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th.   

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  buihels  being  exported  in' let*  than  u'z  weeks. 

— ^  and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
ments  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

■nJiMM, ^.'nn}r,?*Jl,'!f^  ^  M "  '"i^'l?'!  °i  7'''*"'  reported  from  aU  parts  of  the 

TJWIto/  ^°"^y-  while  yields  of  4o  bushels  per  acre  are  common 

y^TjI^^ThoasandB  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderfol  prodoction.  Land 
'^j;^^  e''"»,?,?>'o  Bt'lllow  and  free  homestead  lands  arc  easily  secured  in  good 

v'^  .   ii»<>-    «^   localit.us.  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc.  _ 
S\JvV»^  V  '"V  "".W"'""  «'>»  "n  Inucl  anil  no  conM-rlpUoQ. 

mm^f*  ^^^j^'^r^         Wnte  for  illustrat<  cl  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
and  other  information  to 

rf  '   \    Cl  BROUGHION,  112  W.Hilams  St.  ChlMto.  III. 

G.  W.  *|R0. 215  Traction  Tefmlnal  Blilt..  Inillanapolls, 
GEOfieE  A.  NALU  U3  Second  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Canadian  Government  Agent, 
No  ri»sh|)(ir<s  Xe<'essary  to  Knfer  Cnnadn 


P   

r  DETROIT, 
I  CLEVELAND  BUFFALO, 
\   NIAGARA  FALLS. 


THfe  COAST  LINE  to' 


MACKINAC 


1 


TOLEDO. 
PT  HURON.  ALPENA. 
ST.  IGNACE. 


A  REAL  VACATION 

Tbe  D.  &  C.  r.Inn  Steamers  embody  all  the  qualities  of 
speed,  safety  and  comfort.  The  freedom  of  theaecka.  cool, 
rrfreahlng  lake  breexe*)  tind  commodious  ef  ste  room-tmaked 
Ufe  aboard  these  Qoatlng  palaces  a  source  of  enjuymeat. 
"D.  &  C.  A  SERVICE  GUARANTEE"  ** 

Dally  service  between  Detroit  bnd  Buffalo  and  Detroit 
and  Cleveland.  Day  trips  during  July  and  August, 
as  well  OS  two  boats  out  of  Detroit  and  Cleveland  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  du'lne  these  two  months. 
FOUR  TRIJ>S  WEKKI.Y  FROM  TOLEDO  AND 
DETROIT  TO  MACKINAC  ISLAND  AND  WAY 
POIiTS — From  June  2'-)th  to  Sent.  10th. SPECIAL8TEAM- 
ER  CLEVELAND  TO  MACKINAC  ISLAND.  TWO 
TRIPS  WEEKLY.  NO  STOPS  ENROUTE  EXCEPT 
AT  DETROIT  EVERY  TRIP.  Dally  service  between 
Toledo  and  Put-In-Bay.  June  10th  to  Sept.  loth. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  ACCEPTED  on  D.  4  C.  Line 
steamers  between  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  either 
direction.  Send  two  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  pamptilet  and 
Great  Lakes  Map.  Address  L.  G.  Lewis.  G.  P.  A..  Detroit. 
DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 
P.  H.  McMillan, Pres.  A.IA.  SCHANTZ,  V.  p.  dc  Q.  M. 


Ride  a  RANGER 

bicycle  and  know  yon  have  the  best.   Boy  ■ 
machine  you  can  prove  before  acceptins. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  tO 
days'  trial.  NO  EXPENSE  to  you  if.aftsr 

trial  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it.     •  /  ■  >  I 
LOW  FACTORr  COST,  great  ImproTO- 
Dents  and  values  nci'cr  before  tgiuuUcUt  i 
WRITE  TODAY  for  our  big  eataioa 
ehowingoorcompfste  line  of  1010  bicycles. 
Tire*,  sundries  and  parts,  and  learn  our 
wonderful  vcw  offers  and  terms. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries,  until 
you  write  and  learn  what  we  wH!  do  for  you-  A 
poHtal  card  brink's  everything— write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.  A  269  CHICAG9 


WANTED 


to  hear  from  owner  of  good  Farm 
for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 
scription. D.  F.  BUSH,  MInnaapolls,  Minn. 


ill" 


Bees  earn  big  prof- 
'its.  If  you  don't  keep 
'them  you  ought  to.  Com- 
plete beginner's  outfit  of 
IS  and  equipment  needs  but  a  small 
investment.  For  years  our  celebrated 
line  of  Bee-Keeper's  Supplies  has  m^ntaiued  a 
reputation  for  hii^hest  quality. 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  our  wcU  known  money-saving: 

E rices,  every  item  offers  an  nnusual  value.  Don't 
uy  equipment  for  this  year  until  yoo  lealD  bow 
much  money  we  can  actually  save  yon. 

Send  today  for  our  Farm  Book. 

'^engime^llBdl^  Dept.  V360 

k,  Chicagu,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  Portland,  Ore. 

Write  bouse  most  convenient  to  yoa 


How  I  Got  the  Hives 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 
Well,  those  sheets  of  foundation  that  I  nnt 
in  the  empty  Danzenbaker  were  made  of  nure 
beeswax.  They  say  that  bees  about  to  swarin 
send  out  scouts  beforehand  to  -spy  out  the 
land  •  and  And  a  good  place  to  alight  i 
know  that  bees  love  the  smell  of  beeswax  so 
I  trusted  to  that  to  attract  the  scouts.  1  'put 
my  first  hive  out  in  the  beech  tree  In  early 

dWn'V"""? /fi"^  ?%'  ^  load-of-hay  swarm 
iJut  J.  didn  t.  At  first  I'd  sneak  out  every  day 
to  see  If  I  had  caught  a  swarm.  Then  I  beew 
to  feel  something  like  a  sheep-killing  doj  l 
reckon,  and  only  visited  my  trap  on  alternate 
evenings.  I  admit  I  got  discouraged  so  dis- 
couraged for  a  couple  of  weeks°that  every 
one  around  our  house  carefully  and  with  eood 
Tf.nf  ^1°'^"^  ^^t  mention  of  hives.  Bu!  on 
^M.^.,*"'  I  caught  my  swarm.  When  I  got 
out  there  they  were  all  set  up  in  houseke?n 
a°if  f^^  working  away  as  busy  as  you  pfease 
All  they  set  out  for,  I  am  sure,  was  to  find  a 
place  to  stay,  l  merely  furnished  them  tht 
hnfh-.^nn'^^"? '"^^  anywhere  in  the  neigh! 

borhood.  Anyone  else  can  do  the  same  I 
only  tried  to  catch  one  swarm  that  s^l^on 
but  the  next  year  I  got  three  more.  I  d^n^i 
know  whose  bees  they  were.  May  be  they 
l^V""^.^^  neighbor's  beeyard.  If  I  hadn't 
got  them  they  would  have  lived  in  a  bee  tree 
so  my  stealing  isn't  so  bad  after  all  ' 

T.,L  ^^^'^  """^  ^''^"'^^  all  summer.  In 

July  the  honey-flow  was  good  and  I  put  on  a 
super.  -The  bees  filled  it  almost  full  of  fine 
honey.  In  October,  one  cool  day.  I  slipped 
oi^t,  fastened  the  hive  tightly  together,  pu?  a 
wire  screen  over  the  entrance  and  after  vari- 
ous adventures  got  my  bees  home  and  up  for 
the  winter.  The  ne.xt  spring  I  introduced  a 
purebretl  leather  Italian  queen  and  so  got  a 
fin^healthy  Italian  swarm  dirt-cheap 

When  do  I  take  oft  the  honey?  In  the  sum- 
mer, any  fine  day,  when  most  of  the  workers 
fho*"?^  J'  easiest  then,  but  more  than 
that,  the  honey  Is  fresh  and  white  and  beau- 
;  Viu  waits    too    long    the  workers 

tiack  over  it  and  give  the  comb  a  stained 
appearance,  and  they'll  also  bring  in  rotten- 
apple  honey  and  other  no-account  stuff  It 
might  do  to  sell,  but  it's  no  good  for  home 
use  and  to  give  to  your  friends  and  relations, 
both  rich  and  poor.  Of  my  poor  relations 
their  mame  Is  Kgion. 

Do  I  ever  get  stung?  Oh,  once  or  twice  or 
seventeen  times  a  year.  But.  what's  a  sting! 
Most  of  the  pain  is  not  caused  by  the  sting, 
but  by  the  rubbing  and  the  pity  that  folks 
shower  on  a  swelling.  Pooh!  Pooh!  A  Iltt'e 
honey-bee  sting  is  good  for  you.  People  just 
think  they  hurt.  So  these  preparedness  fellows 
ought  to  get  a  lot  of  black  -honey  bees  and 
keep  them  In  training  to  shoot  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  If  they  ever  hit  a  general  with 
a  peck  of  bees  the  war  would  be  over. 

Of  course  I  have  a  smoker,  a  bee  veil  and 
gloves.  Sometimes  I  do  not  use  the  gloves, 
but  go  at  it  barehanded.  A  bee  will  never 
sting  unless  It  is  pinched.  The  way  most 
people  try  to  handle  a  hive  of  bees  they  ought 
to  be  stung.  I  wouldn't  blame  the  poor  little 
bees  if  they  bit  and  stung  both  at  once.  One 
must  be  easy  and  careful.  If  a  bee  lights  on 
your  nose  let  it  travel  around  and  Investigate. 
Be  self-controlled.  To  start  frantically  to  bat 
and  swat  at  it  will  surely  prove  fatal.  It  will 
merely  crawl  about  and  fly  away.  One  comes 
to  love  the  feel  of  the  bee  crawling  on  his 
skin  and  only  gets  stung  when  he  accidentally 
pinches  one.  Of  course,  since  that  terrible 
day  in  August,  that  I'll  not  tell  about  here, 
I've  never  forgotten  to  tuck  my  pants  Inside 
of  my  hightop  shoes  before  I  start  monkey- 
ing with  the  bees.  . 

What  do  my  bees  make  honey  out  of?  Well, 
that's  the  fine  part  about  bee-keeping.  They 
gather  and  turn  into  purest  gold  what  would 
otherwise  be  fragrance  wasted  on  the  farm- 
land air.     (How's  that.  Mr.  Editor?) 

I  never  feed  the  bees  in  the  early  spring. 
Maybe  I  ought  to.  But  the  red  maple  and  the 
quaking  asp  bloom  pretty  early  out  our  way. 
and  the  bees  can  start  on  those,  when  lo  and 
behold,  the  golden  willows  and  the  sugar  maple 
blossoms  are  ready  and  they  can  start  to  get 
some  real  honey.  Then  come  the  plum,  peach, 
gooseberry,  currant  and  strawberry  blossoms, 
and  first  thing  you  know  the  apple  trees  are 
in  bloom.  Ah,  that  is  bee  time  and  Lovely 
Lady  time,  when  the  apple  blossoms  come. 
Sometimes  a  hive  will  be  20  pounds  heavier 
between  the  time  apple  blossoms  come  an.l  ro. 
Then  the  locusts  and  the  wild  cherries  li  ne 
to  fill  in  as  bee  pasture  for  a  fortnight,  before 
the  white  clover  and  raspberry  and  blackberry 
blossoms  are  ready.  It's  too  bad  a  honey- 
bee's tongue  is  too  short  to  reach  the  nectar 
In  the  red  clover  bloom.  I  once  read  of  a 
beeman  who  had  bred  a  queen  with  an  extra 
long  tongue,  so  that  there  were  hopes  of  get- 
ting a  race  of  bees  that  could  take  honey 
from  red  clover  and  so  put  the  bumblebee  trust 
out  of  business.  But  something  happened  to 
Lady  Red  Clover  Bee  and  I  haven't  heard 
anything  more  about  it.  But  some  of  you 
young  chaps,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  become  rich  and  famous:  breed  a  queen  bee 
with  a  long  tongue, 

Mid-June  and  comes  the  blooms  of  the 
horehound,  catnip,  motherwort  and  red  sorrel 
(drat  the  stuff!).  And  sweet  clover.  That  Is 
grand  honey-bee  pasture  and  don't  you  forset 
it.  Then  there  are  my  Lovely  Lady's  honey- 
suckles, which  she  has  trained  over  the  sum- 
mer-house, and  the  garden  flowers,  and  the 
pesky  yellow  mustard  blooms,  and  the  linden 
tree,  which  has  a  great  honey  flow.  We  have 
a  few  sumach  in  the  corner  of  the  yard  and 
sumach  is  rich  In  honey.  We  must  not  for- 
get the  blue  alfalfa  blooms;  they  are  among 
the  best  honey  producers,  and  the  melons, 
pickle-vlnes,  and  rape  patches.  Late  in  the 
summer  there  i.<j  the  golden  rod  and  the  buck- 
wheat. Buckwheat  Is  the  beekeeper's  last  re- 
sort. It  makes  dark  honey,  but  it  yields 
abundantly,  and  Tve  never  seen  it  too  dark 
that  any  of  our  family  had  to  shut  their  eyes 
in  spreading  it  on  our  Lovely  Liady's  biscuits. 


June,  1916 


Sapphire  Barrow  Weigrhing  710  Lbs.  at  22 
Months 

The  Sapphire  Hog 

A  New  Breed  With  Promise 

THREE  THOUSAND  blue  hogs  of 
a  new  breed  to  be  known  as  the 
Sapphire  are  now  found  to  be  on 
the  two  farms  of  George  C.  Griffith,  near 
Peabody,  Mass.  They  represent  years 
jf  slow,  tedious  work  by  a  man  who 
bas  been  called  the  Burbank  of  Pig- 
alogy. 

The  idea  of  a  breed  of  blue  hogs  orig- 
inated with  Mr.  Griffith  when  he  was  a 
Doy  on  his  father's  estate  in  Virginia. 
The  elder  Griffith  was  a  stock  fancier 
ind  among  his  pigs  was  a  favorite  boar 
vvith  a  blue  spot  on  the  back.  Six 
Kears  ago  George  C.  Griffith  took  up 
;he  breeding  of  blue  hogs  on  a  large 
>cale.  Purebreds  and  mongrels  were 
;ollected  from  all  over  the  world — pigs 
)f  every  known  breed  and  type.  The 
i.OOO  decendants  of  these  are  all  of  a 
listinctive  color  and  type. 

"The  blue  hog,  I  believe,  will  prove 
o  be  one  of  the  most  important  addi- 
ions  to  the  pork  industry  that  this 
:ountry  has  ever  known,  not  because 
)f  its  color,  but  because  in  this  new 
)reed  we  are  able  to  produce  a  much 
leavier  hog  in  a  much  shorter  time," 
jays  Mr.  Griffith.  "The  blue  hog  is 
|iOt  a  freak,  but  is  the  result  of  years 
I  if  study  and  breeding  and  is  the  first  of 
ts  kind  in  the  world." 

It  is  the  early  maturing  quality  that 
specially  distinguishes  the  Sapphire 
ireed.  Also  the  litters  run  large — fre- 
luently  from  4  to  5  pigs  over  the  num- 
■er  that  the  sow  can  best  care  for.  Mr. 
Griffith  has  bred  for  longer  legs  and 
traight  ears.  He  claims  that  the  hog 
hould  stand  upright  and  that  the  sow 
I/hen  heavy  should  not  sweep  the 
j  round. 

The  bodies  of  the  Sapphire  hogs  are 
bng  and   inclined   to  be   heavy  and 
jlocky.    Hams  and  quarters  are  heavy, 
rhe  nose  is   medium  in   length  and 
i|traight.    The  ears  are  medium-sized 
nd  stand  erect  and  point  slightly  for- 
ward.   The  sows  are  uniformly  good 
lilkers,  according  to  Mr.  Griffith,  and 
16  pigs  are  rugged,  thrifty  and  reach 
le   300-pound   size  earlier  than  any 
ther  breed. 

"We  have  demonstrated  with  the 
apphires  that  a  hog  can  be  developed 
lat  will  mature  1  or  2  months  earlier 
lan  other  breeds,  and  at  a  given  age 
•ill  be  from  30  to  50  pounds  heavier," 
eclares  Mr.  Griffith.  "We  desire  fur- 
ler  to  change  the  type  that  we  have 
eveloped  and  to  breed  more  deeply, 
lit  we  have  reached  the  place  now 
lat  we  can  say  that  our  work  has  been 
nirely  successful  and  beyond  our  ex- 
"ctations." 

Whether  or  not  the  Sapphires  will 
:ke  a  distinctive  place  among  the 
'eeds  of  the  world  in  future  years  re- 
gains to  be  seen.  Certain  it  is  that 
le  work  of  Mr.  Griffith  and  others  who 
e  interested  in  the  breeding  of  hogs 
ir  earlier  maturity  and  better  type  is 
ihiable  and  that  the  results  of  all 
glier-type  breeders  may  be  investi- 
Ucd  with  profit,  and  followed  in  prin- 
ple  by  every  stock  raiser  through  the 

tie  of  better  breeding  stock  on  his 
rm. — Melvin  Ryder. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


$150  Bccry's 

T^l  ^  W  "Three  Miixutc" 

I  New 

^  ,  Bricllc^ 


YES,  sir,  any  horse  wilTvV 
follow  you  like  a  dog 

aiterThreeMinutes'use 
of  Prof.  Beery's  Improved 
Pulley  Breaking  Bridle.  I 
don't  care  what  the  trouble 
is,  whether  the  horse  bites, 
strikes,  crowds,  or  is  bad  to 
shoe,  bad  to  groom,  bad  to 
bridle  or  harness,  or  afraid 
of  robes,  umbrellas,  etc.,  I 
guarantee  you  can  break 
him  in  jig  time  with  this 
bridle.  I  know — for  this  is 
my  own  invention— the  re- 
sult of  a  lifetime's  success-  , 
f  ul  work  breaking  and  con- 
trolling horses  of  all  kinds. 
And  the  wonderful  part  of  it  all  is  that  it 
does  the  work  without  hurting  the  horse. 

This  bridle  is  made  of  strong  webbing,  with 
special  tongueless  buckle.  Bell  Rope  is  used  only 
in  the  part  that  works  through  the  Pulley  and  the 
soft,  pliable  rope  bit  is  attached  to  the  large  pat- 
ented wheel  rings,  just  like  the  ones  used  in  the 
famous  Beery  Driving  Bit. 

The  bridle  is  adjustable  and  can  instantly  be 
changed  to  fit  any  size  horse,  from  the  largest 
stallion  to  the  smallest  pony.  Wonderfully  effec- 
tive in  controlling  the  most  unruly  stallion  or  jack. 

Made  for  strength  and  service  throughout — all 
for  only  $1.50,  sent  postpaid  to  any  address.  It 
will  prove  worth  its  weight  in  gold  many  times. 
Send  $1.50  today.  If  you  Ilk*  It,  koep  It;  If  you 
don'tt  send  It  back  and  I'll  return  your  money 
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Prof.Jesse  Beery,Dept.407,PleasanlHill, 


you  my  big  free  bookof  nifty  new 
1916  buggieB.   I  want  you  to  see 
the  stunning  rigs  and  the  bargains  'jj^ 
I  am  offering  this  seaSon  at  prices  i^F 
thatlsave  you  from  $20  to  $40.  Think  ij^ 
of  it!   You  can  row  get  a  light-running, 
life,  genuine, 

SPLIT  HICKORY  g 

41Q  ?1  ^""^  "P-  Guaranteed  l5 
^»OI7.<<«>  2  years.  Remember  I  0^ 
give  30  days  free  road  test  to  ^ 

4*1  1  fove  the  quality.  Catalog  shows  ^ 
hundreds  of  other  snappy  styles  ^ 
—  all  at  money  saving  prices. 
Write  forthe  big  Free  Book  today, 
H.  C.  Phelpa,  Pres. 

-~    /  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.  ffl 
/  Ststion  127  ,  Columbus,  Ohio  Q 


ABSORBINE 

.  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.    It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
duces  Strains,  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen- 
trated— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
81  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F..  348  Temple  St..  SDrinefield,  Mass. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required, 
write  today  (or  bar-  CDCC  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rKLC  DUvII 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  C36  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Oept.l  s9Saleaburs,  Kansas* 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00 

to  distribute '  'Successful  Farming  "  in  your  locality.  Money 
making  hook  lor  farmers.  Write  at  once  for  our  new  In- 
stitute plan.  60  days' work  or  less.  No  money  required. 
Inlernailonal  Instllule,  410  WInalon  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 


Earlags. 


Bae  your  stock— best  and  cheapest  means  of 
leotification  for  Bogs,  Sheep  and  Cattle, 
lame,  address  and  Dumber  stamped  on  tags, 
^talog  and  samples  free  on  request. 
.  8.  Burcb  &  Co..  181  W.  Hiria  St  ChleatoJ 


Down 

After 

30 
Days 
Free 
Trial 

Only  $7.50 
if  satisfied 
after  trial 
— then  a  few  monthly 
payments  —  and  —  you 
keep  this  Genuine  Melotte 
Write  for  catalog— it  explains  everything 

Think  of  it!— Only  $7.50  down 
on  the  world's  greatest  cream  separ- 
ator, the  imported  Belgian  Melotte  —  the 
separator  witli  the  wonderful,  self- 
balancing  bowl.  We  say  to  you,  "the  Melotte  will 
give  you  more  cream,  bigger  proHts  and  greater 
satisfaction  —  ond  —  we'll  prove  it.  You  niwe  a 
right  to  insist  upon  the  proof  when  anybody 
maises  claims  for  bis  separator."  Kead  our  offer: 

Not  a  Cent  in  Advance 

Just  ask  for  a  30  day  free  trial.  Then 

we  ship  the  Melotte.  No  salesman  calls  to 
bother  you.  Use  the  machine  according  toevery  test. 
U  you  decide  against  it,  send  it  back  at  our  expenee. 

But  if,  after  80  days,  you  decide  to  keep  the 
great  Melotte,  yoa  may  do  so  on  our  rock  bottom 
offer — $7.50  down  and  balance  in  the  same  monthly 
payments .  Send  coupon  for  free  catalog  aod  details. 

Good  News  from  Belgium 

When  the  war  started,  our  shipments 
ceased.  The  Melotte  factories  are  just  1 
miles  from  Liege.  But  they  weren't  even  scarred  in 
the  fighting.  Later  Mr.  Melotte  cabled  us:  "Factory 
running  full  blast,  turning  out  separators  every 
day."  Then  we  arranged  for  that  shipment  of 
Melotte  Cream  Separators  right  through  the  lines 
of  the  opposing  armies!  And  regular  abipmenta 
on  all  machines  and  parts  are  hereafter  guar* 
auteed.  Now,  then,  consider  the  price:— 

Belgians  Need  the  Money 

Mr.  Melotte  cabled  us: 
"Sell  these  separators  at  the 
rock-bottom  price." 

Seize  this  opportunity  while  thia  ship- 
ment lasts.  Get  the  best  of  all  separators  on  this 
rock-botiom  price  offer.  And  remember:  No 
Monsy  Down,  80  Days'  Free  Trial  before  you  decide. 

r*  .  /  The  high  tariff  is  off.  You  now 
JliXiru  i  get  the  great  Melotte,  which 
has  woo  over  180  international  prizes,  at 
Bn  extra  reduction  of  $15.25.  Sena  coupon. 

ValHable  Book  Free 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  ^j^""""""" 

"Profitable  Dairying,"  written  ^  TheMelotta 
by  two   great,  practical   dairy  ^  Seoarator 
scientists.  88  pages:  no  advertis-  ^  „  n  b»hbom 
ing.  Tells  how  to  feed  and  care  y     us  M.nfaeV" 
for  cattle  — bow  to  increase  S  igthSi.ftCaillomla 
dairy  profits.  Get  this  valu-   f  Av*.  -  oept.  3J»S 
able  book,  free,  even  if  you   >         Chicago,  III. 
don't  want  a  separator  now.   S  Without  any  obllCTtJon 
We'll  also  send  the  new   <r  °"      :'f"'i  "? 'B** 
Melotte  catalog  and  de-   *  •PprSiftabieDlfryina/' a'j 
tails  of  our  free  trial,  ^  fuii  deuus  of  rour  rock- 
easv    Dayment   offer.    #  bottom,  free-trial,  monthly. 

tWrn^sl'^  /  oM^/tt^r-- 

The  Melotte  / 
Separator  ^  ., 

H.B  BABSON,      /  ^a™*   

U.S.  Mananr 
Dept.  37IS  4^ 
t9ih  St.  and  ^ 


California  Ave.  ^ 
Chicago^  ^ 


Address . 
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AMERICAN  FARMING 


June,  1916 


Tbis  Safe  Electric  lantern 

AND 

American  Farming'  6  Years 

Both  for  $1.00 

Dispose  of 
your  dirty, 
old,  danger- 
ous, oil  lantern  and 
get  this  safe  elec- 
tric lantern  and 
AMERICAN  FARMING 
for  6  years,  both  for  ONE 
DOLLAR. 

Here  is  a  laotero  that  is  always  ready,  eleao, 
neat  and  attractive.  It  gives  all  the  light  of  the 
old-etyle  oil  lantem  and  eliminatea  all  danger  of 
fire.  It  18  a  lantern  eo  safe  that  yoa  can  use  it 
to  explore  the  inside  of  your  gasoline  tank,  or 
carry  it  in  the  hay-mow,  or  in  the  olotbee-cloeet, 
or  set  it  on  the  parlor  table.  A  push  button  lights 
it  also  disconnects  it;  gives  a  large,  steady  ray  of 
brilliant,  white  light;  comes  complete,  except  the 
battery.  It  can  be  fitted  with  either  square  or 
round-celled  battery;  old  telephone  or  automobile 
batteries  will  run  this  lantern  for  a  long  time. 

You  should  take  ad  .  antageoi  tbii  exceptional 
value  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Just  think  of  it — an  electric  lantern  for  the  regu- 
lar price  of  AMERICAN  FARMING.  If  you  are 
already  taking  AMERICAN  FARMING,  g«« 
your  neighbor  to  subscribe— 6  years,  ONE  DOLLAR. 
But  order  at  once,  our  lantern  supply  is  limited. 

PREMIUM  DEPT.,  AMERICAN  FARMING 

637  S.  DEARBORN  STREET,    CHICAQO,  ILL. 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 
FREE 


Gleason'e  Horse  Book  a  large 
handsome  book  of  400  pages, 
printed  on  pure  white  paper 
m  large  clear  typo,  bound  in 
oolored  covers  and  richly  and 
elepantly  illustrated  with  180 
full  plaice  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  moMt  complete  horse 
bookf^ver  publiHh(>d. produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
tTnited  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  Prof,  Gleasoa  has  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory, Education.  Teaching 
Tricks.  How  to  Huy,  Feeding. 
Breeding,  Hn'akingand  Tarn* 
Ing,  How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness, Care,  coniplete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 
the  Diaeates  ftnd  Treatment  of  the  Animal,  This  one 
partalone  Is  worth  many  times  tho  valus  of  the  book  an'', 
nrlll  saTS  horse  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  eTery  year 
^^vpPBa  Gleason*!  Corss  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
\/«  paid  for  two  l-year  subscriptions  at  2&e 

each  or  one  S-year  subBcrlptlon  at  &0c.   Kew  or  rene^'a! 

Amorloan  Farming, 637S.  D*arborn  St.,Chloafla 

Diamond  Point  Lock-Stltch 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  fot 
the  speedy  repairing:  of  barneaa,  •hoe(>  belt*,  car 
pett,  canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  aewiog 

A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  n  atural  posi 
tion  under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati 
•cally  control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
oeedle,19 14  model.  Extra  needlesin  hollow  handle. 
No  •prins*  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it; 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  ia  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee- 
dles, ttraigbt  and  curved  anddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID 

rOrP  nrrrn  S®°d  eoc  to  pay  tors  one-year  or  oneS-year 
■  IILL  Ul  iLn  DeworreDewalsubscrlptlontooarpractlcaL 
betpfnl  and  eDtertatnlng  farm  and  home  magazine,  azwi 
we  will  send  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE 

Amorlcan  Farming.  ^     Awl  Dipt       Chleago.,  M 


ROPP'S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  at  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  and  price  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag- 
ons, bins,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  '^'"'^  useful  book 
given  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal  yearly  sub- 
ecriptioD  at  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
S37S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Yes,  you  may  keep 
this  new  Edison  —  and 
your  choice  of  records  too,  for  only  a  single  dollar. 
Pay  the  balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

FmtgtgM  ^fSnl  Try  the  new  Edison  in  yoop 
■  ■  €70  ■  ■  #«■  on-n  home  before  yoa  decide  to 
buy.  Have  all  the  rcwest  entertainmenta.  Entertain  yoar 
fnendi.  We  will  eeiid  it  to  you  without  a  penny  down.' 
117— :*Arfi^w1ov  For  Our  New  Edison  Book.  Sendyour 
Vrriie  lOaay  ^nd  ado-ess  tor  our  new  book 

and  picturL'3  cf  new  Edison  phonographs.   No  obli^tioOB- 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  P/umoffrapk  [Hstributort 
A  371  Edison  Bloek,^.     '  "   Chlceio.  Illlnola 


FREE 


POSTPAID 

WRITE  FOR»?S 
IT  TOOAVI 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of  E 

CAN'T -SAG  Farm  Gates  wiU  *^ 
save   yoti   money.   Write  for 
Jt  NOW -TODAY. 


Coet  less  than  all  wood— last  6  times  as  lomr 
— can't  sJlff.  draff,  warp  or  twist.  "Boards 
double  bolted  (not  nailed)  between  8  ansle 
steel  up  rinhtfl.  Guaranteed  5  years.  You  can 
Ret  complete  Gates  or  just  the  Gate  Steels  so 
you  can  make  your  own  (rates  and  save  money . 
Write  for  CaUlog.  ALVIN  W.  ROWE.  Pres. 
ROWE  MFG.  COMPANY 
IxA  AdsmsSt.,  Caluburc,  III.  (131 


FREE  DIAMOND 

■  ■  RINC  OFFER 

Jost  to  advortiso  oar  famoas  Bawaiiui 
fan.  diainoDiJs— the  irroAteBt  discowrjr  tiitt 
r       world  has  «vor  known.    W«  will  send  Kt» 
solpUlT  fr»a  thia  l  lk  void  f.  ring^.sct  with  a 
-2k  Uawmilao  Im.  diaroond--ln  beautiful  rinff 
OOk  poHtiure  paid.   If  tbta  is  eaUiifactary  pay 
poatinaster  SI.^O  tocovvrpoatJB^Eo,  boxinir,  aa- 
vertJHinif,  haodlinff,  etc.  If  ootBatiiifactory 
returu  Bt  our  oxpcoe*  and  money  rof  undua. 
Only   l.OOu  rinsa  iriven  away.     Send  CM 
lDoo«7.  Aoawer  qoTck.  Sood  aue  of  fias«r 

KRAUTH&REED  DEPT.D.D. 

■AtONIC  TEMPLE.  CHICAOO 


1?I3C'I?  To  every  boy  and 
nVCsEiGirl.  We  give  a 
fineCamera  and  complete  outfit 
plates,  chemicals  etc.,  with  full 
inatructionB.  Just  Bend  your 
name  and  ad()re88.  we  send  yoa 
20  lar^e  art  and  religious  pic* 
turaatoBcll  at  10c each.  When 
sold  send  $2.00  and  the  camera 
and  outfit  ia  yoorc  We  give  40 
beautiful  postcarAa  extra  for 
promptness;  also  a  surprise  gift 
extra  for  promptness. 
People's  Supply  Co.,  Dept  A  J^. 
7i6  Lucas  Ave.  St.  Louia  MO 


Boys!  22  Rifle  FREE 


Shoot! 


This  i3  no  play  gun, 
pop  gun  or  air 

It  ia  a  regular  target ' 
or  hunting  rifle  that  shoots  | 
22  long  or  short  standard  | 

cartridges,  just  the  thing  for  hunt- 
ing small  game  or  target  practice,  i 
Has  blued  eteel  barrel  carfuUy  / 
rifled,  walnut  Block,  full  length,  _ 
80  inches.  We  have  5000  of  these  ) 
rifles  to  give  to  wideawake,  hu8t» 
ling  boys,  who  will  do  a  little  easy  J 
work  for  us  among  their  friends,  j 
something  they  can  doon Saturday 
in  an  hour  or  two.   We  pay  all  the 
express  charges  on  the  rifle  so  It 
don't  cost  you  a  penny.  Be  the 
first  boy  in  your  neighborhood  U 
get  one  of  these  rifles.  Send  Dame 
and  address  at  once. 

THE  RIFLE  CO. 

907  Friend  Building^ 
Kansas  Chy,  Missouri.  < 

Conventional  Pillow  Top 

s'li.b^criptroa'to  American  Farming 

Here  isoneof  the  best 
offers  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  make. 
This  beautiful  design 
is  tinted  by  band,  in 
brown  and  yelUow  on 
Ecru  Holland  cloth, 
size  17x22".  We  in- 
clude in  bargainour  8 
page  embroidery 
bookletiUustrating  all  the  principal  stitches  in  embroidery,  with 
deacriptionof  each  stitch.  AUsent  postpaid  for  only  25c  to  pay 
(or  your  own  or  a  friend's  Bubscription  to  American  Farming. 
AmorlcanFarmIng,  537 S.Daarborn  St.,Chlcago 


The  Hay  Barn 

By  H.  0.  Wentworth 

The  planning  of  a  modern  hay  barn 
to  secure  satisfactory  results  requires 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  study.  The 
biggest  cost  of  a  hay  barn  is  the  roof. 
By  installing  a  hay  carrier  and  fork  or 
slings  a  much  longer  studding  can  be 
used,  which  reduces  the  cost  consider- 
ably. 

The  advantages  of  a  hay  carrier  in 
a  barn  or  shed  are  well  known.  They 
save  the  time  and  expense  of  from  one 
to  three  men  for  each  day  of  harvest. 
Thus  the  outfit  will  pay  for  itself  in 
one  or  two  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantages  of  storing  away  the  hay 
quickly  and  oftentimes  saving  tons  of 
it  from  being  spotled.  Three  or  four 
tons  of  hay  thus  saved  will  pay  for  the 
entire  outfit. 

The  cross  section  illustrates  the  type 
of  framing  in  wide  use.  The  plank 
frame  is  built  entirely  of  planks  no 
more  than  2  inches  in  thickness,  and 
from  4  to  12  inches  in  width.  Trusses, 
purlins  and  tie  plates  are  well  madt  of 
these  planks.  If  the  right  method  of 
construction  is  followed,  it  can  be  made 
stronger  than  a  heavy  timber  frame. 
Indeed,  it  Is  a  safer  frame,  when  we  consider 
that  defects  in  the  timber  are  much  mor» 
evenly  distributed  and  the  uprights  are  not 
weakened  by  joints.  If  properly  constructed 
of  planks,  they  retain  the  strength  of  the 
whole  timber.  The  old-time  "raising  bee" 
becomes  a  thing  of  the  past  when  the  plank 
frame  is  built. 

No  special  skill  is  required  to  make  the 
bents.  The  drawing  shows  the  details  of 
construction.  The  sizes  of  the  lumber  are 
marked  and  the  joints  at  plate  and  purlin  are 
shown. 

Cut  and  put  together  the  first  truss  accord- 
ing to  the  cross  section.  When  this  first  truss 
is  completed,  lay  it  on  the  floor  and  build  the 
other  trusses  on  top  of  it,  to  insure  absolute 
accuracy  in  all  joints  and  measurements. 
When  all  the  trusses  have  been  finished,  the 
first  truss  is  placed  in  position  at  the  end  of 
the  barn.  This  is  usually  done  by  placins;  the 
feet  of  the  truss  at  the  place  where  they  are 
to  rest  when  in  position,  with  the  top  of  the 
truss  towards  the  center  of  the  barn.  A  team 
is  hitched  to  the  block  and  tackle,  and  the 
truss  quickly  raised  into  position.  A  few  men 
with  guy  ropes  are  necessary  to  steady  the 
truss  while  being  raised.  As  soon  as  the 
tiuss  is  up,  it  Is  braced  in  position.  The  rest 
of  the  trusses  are  raised  In  the  same  manner. 
No  scaffolding  is  needed,  since  it  is  not  dlffl- 
cult  to  climb  on  the  truss  itself. 

If  you  have  more  questions,  come  on  with 
them  to  H.  O.  Wentworth.  care  American 
Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


^  RPPP'S 

gLCULATOR 

.   PORTHC  POCKCr  ^ 
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Britz  of  Headquarters 

A.  Continued  Story  by  Marcise  Barber 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS— 
While  at  the  opera,  the  diamond  collar  about 
the  throat  of  Mrs.  Missioner,  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  burst.  Mr.  Griswold  steps 
on  the  finest  gem,  the  Maharanee,  and  it 
crumbles  to  dust.  Reaching  home,  she  calls  in 
a  jewel  expert,  who  declares  all  the  supposed 
diamonds  to  be  paste.  Mr.  Sands  summons 
detectives,  who  find  a  genuine  diamond  in  the 
room  of  Miss  Eleanor  Holcomb,  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Missioner.  She  cannot  explain  and  is 
taken  into  custody.  Meanwhile  All,  a  Hindu 
servant,  reports  to  his  real  master,  a  Swaml, 
who  censures  him  for  not  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  Maharanee.  Lieutenant  Brltz 
comes  into  the  case  and  learns  that  the 
Maharanee  was  originally  stolen  from  a  Tem- 
ple in  India,  and  that  the  Native  Government 
had  tried  to  recover  it.  Britz  also  learns  that 
imitations  of  some  of  the  Missioner  diamonds 
had  been  made  in  Paris  from  drawings  which 
were  delivered  the  jeweler  by  a  young  woman 
giving  the  name  of  Eleanor  Holcomb.  He  fur- 
ther learns  that  Griswold  is  an  excellent 
draftsman.  He  interviews  the  Swami,  without 
result,  but  learns  from  Dr.  Fitch  of  an  old 
alchemist  who  years  before  had  been  trying  to 
manufacture  diamonds.  Britz  and  Dr.  Fitch 
locate  the  alchemist,  a  half  rational  inmate  of 
the  insane  asylum,  and  learn  he  had  made  a 
magnificent  artificial  diamond  for  a  man  who 
left  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Bruxton 
Sands.  In  Mr.  Sands'  apartment  Britz  inter- 
rupts two  Orientals  making  a  thorough  searctt 
of  the  place.  A  note  is  taken  from  them  ad- 
dressed to  Curtis  Griswold  and  signed  Milll- 
cent.  After  locating  the  mysterious  Millicent, 
Britz  enters  her  apartment  disguised  as  a 
burglar,  obtains  possession  of  her  jewel  box, 
secures  a  confession  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
her  sweetheart,  Curtis  Griswold.  The  box 
was  opened,  but  the  jewels  were  gone.  Britz 
suspects  the  Orientals,  and  in  company  with 
Dr  Fitch,  explores  their  mysterious  dwelling 
only  to  find  it  vifccated.  The  exploration  ends 
on  top  of  a  chiffotiler,  just  out  of  reach  of  a 
terrible  cobra. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Britz  eyed  the  revolver  grimly.  Crooking  his 
left  arm,  he  used  the  angle  made  by  his  elbow 
as  a  rest  and  leveled  the  weapon  steadily.,  .i^aus- 
ing  until  the  swaying  of  the  serpent  diminished, 
he  fired.  .   .  ,  ^,  ,, 

A  writhing,  twisting  snarl  was  the  result. 
The  cobra  coiled  and  uncoiled,  traveling  in  cir- 
cles all  over  the  space  between  the  chiffonier 
and  the  table.  Plainly  the  reptile  was  hit— mor- 
tally, he  thought,  but  as  he  started  to  descend 
Fitch  seized  him. 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  doctor  nervously.  Lets 
wait  a  minute." 

It  was  profitable  patience.  Fot  after  a  minute 
:of  terrible  struggling,  the  ccbra  returned  to  its 
coil  and  once  more  reared  its  head.  The  gray 
body  throbbed  fiercely,  but  closer  scrutiny  showed 
the  r.nake  had  not  been  hit  with  fatal  result. 
Suddenly  the  physician  seized  Britz's  arm. 

"By  Jupiter!  he  exclaimed.  "You've  shot  out 
its  tongue!" 

Britz  leaped  to  the  far  side  of  the  table,  seized 
a  heavy  book  and  hurled  it  on  the  serpent's  head. 
That  ended  the  reptile's  struggles;  but  the  doctor 
was  not  content  until  with  a  dagger-like  paper 
cutter  from  a  table  he  severed  the  snake's  head 
from  its  twisting  body. 

Britz,  Fitch  and  the  patrolman  who  had  just 
arrived  took  deep  breaths  as  they  stood  on  the 
porch.  The  detective  lost  little  time  in  recu- 
perating, and  after  hurried  instructions  to  the 
bluecoat,  he  and  the  doctor  jumped  into  the 
coupe.  The  uniformed  patrolman  climbed  to 
the  box.  He  drove  at  high  speed  to  a  taxicab 
stand,  where  the  detective  and  the  physician 
were  whirled  to  Headquarters,  where  Britz  had 
a  short  but  important  conference  with  the  Chief. 

Mrs.  Missioner,  home  after  the  ball,  was  not 
disposed  for  slumber. 

Drawing  about  her  shoulders  a  soft,  warm 
shawl,  she  sat  gazing  into  a  sky  pink  and  gray 
with  daybreak,  when  she  heard  the  faint  ringing 
of  a  bell.  Her  maid  approached  with  a  card 
bearing  no  name,  but  inscribed  with  the  mes- 
sage: 

"It  is  important  that  I  be  permitted  to  see 
you  at  once." 

At  such  an  hour?  Mrs.  Missioner  was  aston- 
ished by  the  request. 

When  she  reached  the  big  room  the  visitor 
was  already  within  it.  He  stood  at  a  window, 
and  she  recognized  the  Swami.  She  was  not 
only  astonished,  but  startled  by  the  recognition. 

He  waited  until  she  was  close,  turned,  and 
said  with  a  profound  bow: 

"Madam,  my  intrusion  is  excused  by  the  fact 
that  I  can  restore  your  jewels." 

"Is  it  possible!"  she  exclaimed. 

"It  is  a  fact  accomplished,"  he  answered. 
Taking  from  an  inner  pocket  a  package  in  silk 
tissue,  he  extended  it  toward  her. 

"You  will  find  in  this  parcel,  madam,  all  the 
diamonds  of  your  necklace,  with  the  exception 
of  the  largest — the  Maharanee.  You  will,  I 
trust,  pardon  my  necessary  firmness  in  telling 
you  that  you  will  never  see  that  jewel  again." 

Mrs.  Missioner  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
more  surprised  at  the  return  of  the  other  gems, 
or  at  the  calm  assurance  that  the  star  of  the 
whole  Maharanee  necklace  had  passed  beyond 
her  ken. 

"How  did  you  recover  these?  Where  did 
you  find  them?"  she  asked. 

"Questions  I  cannot  answer,"  he  said  gravely. 
"You  will  find,  however,  they  are  the  genuine 
stones.     It  will  be  a  favor  if  you  will  content 
yourself  with  so  much  as  an  explanation." 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Genuine  American  Standard 

loLD"(f^i  OMLY 
CASE  ^^^M?    !r  ■ 

Tiiin      ^^ar^  5 ■^95 

IModel 
12  or  16 
Size 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

a  Month 

THIS  American  Standard  is  a  New 
Model  Watch-  It's  the  thinnest  12  size 
watch  ever  produced  Dy  a  responsible  American  man- 
ufacturer. Its  popularity  has  exceeded  all  expecta* 
tions.  The  demand  for  it  hag  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  regrular  price  in  this  beautiful  25-year 
gold  case  is  $15.  It  is  luliy  guaranteed.  The  makers 
are  anxious  to  have  it  advertised.  That's  why_^  we 
are  permitted  for  a  very  short  timeto  make  the  ridic- 
ulously low  price  of  only  $10.96.  with  a 

$3  Chain  Free  advantage  of  this 

m^^^^^m^  ^H^H^  special  offer  at  once. 
This  new  Watch  will  make  good  with  you.   It  baa 
IB  Ruby  and  Sapphire  Jewels,  patent  micrometric 
regulator,  patent  Breguet  hairspring,  a  finely  fin* 
isbed  Dickie  movement — every  modem  improvement. 

UA  UAHCV  —But  wnte  for  FREE 
OtnU  nU  inUiltl  CATALOG,  showing  cut 
prices  and  eaay  tarm*  on  any  standard  watch 
made.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  do. 
But  do  it  now  before  this  off er  is  withdrawn. 

THE  IMPORT,  Dept.  161 ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


WataoB  E.  Coleman, 

Patent  Lawj'er.Washington, 
D.C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Rates  reaBonable.  Highest  reference».  Bestserviceft 

4  Empire  whefisTSe 

that's  the  cost  per  year  on  basis  of  ser> 
vice.  They  last  20  to  25  years.  Averago 
cost  $13.  Save  labor,  time,  horses,  roada. 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wagon  at  oar 
risls.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Empire Mts. Co.. Box  912  Quiney.lll. 


DUMPS  Like  a  Shovel! 

Earth  doesn't  doe  or  stick  in  the  Standard  Earth 
Auger.  Disa  wells,  [lost-holea  or  boles  for  anv 
purpose. 

STANDARD  WELL  BORING  OUTFIT 

trR'?.^  "i**  Will  go  as  deep  as 

100  ft.    Pure  eparkling  water  all  the  year  'round 
jfroma  '  Standard  Outfit"  well. 
iMake  S20  a  daV  borinBrwellBforyoumeiffh- 
1  I  *        *      M   L  Our  illustrated  book- 

let telle  you  all  about  it.  Enclose  2c  stamp  to  cover 
postage.   Write  NOW. 

Standard  Augar  Co..  28  P-W.  34th.  St.  Chicago 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  other  fans.  12-inoh  blades. 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.£ rings  genuine 
comfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for  the 
sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved  suc- 
cess. The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.60 
cash  with  order  only,  delivery  pre- 
paid in  the  continental  U.  S.  A. 
lake  Breezt  Motor,  57S  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

I 

pVERYONB  needs  a  lootboz  for  valuable  papers.  Here's 
~  just  what  you  want.  It  ia  a  handsome,  black,  ebony- 
Goiebed  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  meaeurea  11  inches  in  length  by  514  inches  in  width  by 
inches  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  cover  fitted  with 
spring  look  and  two  keys.  Just  the  thing  for  filing  away 
valuable  papers  and  documents;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof  OFFER — Send  as  fifty  centa  for  2  one-yeat  or  one 
l-yeat  aubeoription,  and  we  will  mail  yoa  a  box  postpaid. 
Bend  early.  Supply  limited. 

American  Farming.  537  S.  D«arbornSt.,Chi«ago 


KEEPING  THE  MOTOR  CAR  FIT 

Series  of  Articles  in  Narrative  Form 

Written  especiaUy  for  the 
farm  car  owner  by  Prof. 
Kichord  A.Leavellof  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Notatechnlcaltreat- 
Ise.  but  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  working  and 
running  parts  of  the  auto- 
mobile, written  so  that 
anyone  who  has  ever 
driven  a  car,  can  easily 
understand  it. 
These  articles  were  origi- 
nally published,  one  each 
month. in  American  Farm- 
ing. So  many  requests 
have  been  received  for 
the  complete  series  that 
we  have  republished  them 
in  book  form. 
This  book  lells  about; 
Points  Often  Neglected  In 
Care  of  Running  Gear, —Care  and  Adjustment  off 
Brakes,— Testing  the  Steering  Gear,— Lining  Up  the 
Wheels, — Care  and  Repair  of  Tires,— important 
Points  In  Proper  Lubrication, — Starting  and  Light- 
ing Systems,— Care  of  Cooling  System,— Use  off 
Anti-freezing  IVIixtures,— Care  and  Character  of  Ball 
and  Roller  Bearings, — Types  of  Automobile  Rear 
Axles,— Overhauling  Carffor  AnotherYear'sServlce. 

Every  Car  Owner  Should  Have  This  Book 

Printed  in  large,  plain,  readable  type,  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  line  drawings.  Simple,  clear. 
underBtandable.  Enables  you  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  service  and  efficiency  from  your  car,  with  a 
minimam  of  trouble  and  expense. 

What  Readers  Say 

"I  have  owned  an  auto  since  1 909.  bought  bo6ks  and 
aato  papers,  but  never  saw  anything  as  good  as  Prof. 
Leavell's  writings.'*— H.  G.,  New  York. 
"Written  In  such  a  clear  manner  that  a  mere  child 
almost  can  understand  it-"- D.  B..  Michigan. 
"Have  read  Prof.  Leavell's  articles  with  intereet."- 
W  C.  Ohio 

"Mighty  fine  stuff.  The  motor  car  has  become  a 
part  of  farm  life."— C.  A.  B.,  Michigan. 
"Very  helpful  to  auto  owners  in  all  localities.*'— 
W.  H.R..  Illinois. 

Given  With  American  Farming 

OFFER  — Send  50c  for  one  new  or  renewal  3-year 
subscription  to  American  Farming  (or  two  1-year 
subscriptions  at  26c  each),  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Motor  Car  Book,  free  and  postpaid. 
To  new  subscribers  and  others  who  want  a  copy, 
we  will  send  the  book  postpaid  for  26c  In  coin  or 
stamps.   Send  early.   Supply  limited. 

American  Farming,  1  0  Book  Dept., Chicago 


Talking  Machine  FREE 

A  real  machine  which  re- 
produces talking,  singing 
and  dance  musio  perfectly 


Strong  and  durably  made.  Will  give  you 
pleasure  for  years.  Fully  guaranteed.  Given 
for  selling  only  20  large  Art  and  Religious 
Pictures  at  lOo  each.  We  trust  you  with 
pictures  until  sold,  and  give  an  extra  gift  for 
promptness.  Send  name  today.  People's 
«npply  Co,,  Dept.  A.  F.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VOYS*  HERE  IS 
YOUR  CHANCE 

We  give  away  base  ball  outflta 
and  pay  the  expre.s  chargaa 

on  them  rigiit  to  your  iiome. 
Complete  Suits,  Catcliera 
Mitts,  Fielders  Gloves,  Masks, 
Balls,  Chests  Protectors,  just 
what  every  live  full  blooded 
American  boy  wants  and  we 
send  them  free  to  any  hustling, 
energetic  boy  who  will  give 
OS  a  few  minutes  of  liis  spare 
time  to  help  us  with  our  big 
Introductory  offer,  something 
Bi^  boy  can  do  in  a  few  hours. 

Boys  can  club  together  and 
fit  out  a  nine  without  cost 
by  our  wonderful  offer.  Write 
OS  at  once. 

'  BASE  BALL  SUPPLY  CO.. 
908  Friend  Building. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


I  E  DACE  S 

L.  r CLUElO' 

WILL  MEND  THAT  VASE 


The  Riestirrectloii  Want  . 


"  AMERICANFARMING 
TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 

The—  nro  and  oarions  plants 
■row  and  •t>7  grean  b7  piaolag 
them  In  water;  will  alio  grow  la 
llsht  drainadsoil.  When  taken  oot 
or  water  the/ dry  and  carl  np  aa4 
gotoileep.  Thej  Kill  keep  in  thli 
atate  for  rears  and  reawaken  direct 
Ij  upon  being  pot  Into  water,  It'a 
an  mtereetiag  and  pretty  hooaa 
plant;  grows  In  water  If  not  allowe* 
to  frees*.  To  grow  It,  aimplj  plao* 
the  whoU  plant  In  water;  It  vUl 
epsn  apand  begin  to  grow  Inaboat 
twenty  minatea;  after  that  elmpty 
,  _     ,  «  kaep  the  roots  la  water,  ohang*  u* 

'  '""S*  ;if B.  Orgivliic  Maid  vaUrgrary  tonrorOra  dayt. 

ODK  FKEE  OFFIS:  Bend  as  only  tS  oenta  to  pay  tor  one  1- year  snbscrlptlon  to  oar  practical,  helptol  anu  entertain 
ingfarmand  borne  magaxine  and  we  will  send  yoa  TWO  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  entirely  FREE. 

AMEiriCAN  FARMING.  537  So.  Dearborn  Streat.  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


June.  1916 


Youandi  YourFrien^s^and 


You  tried  it  because  xoq  told 
iQou  hov  good  and  delicious 
it  vas. 

But  3? owr  friends  began 

drmking  it  because  Vou  told  them 
how  good  it -was.  This  is  the  end- 
less chain  of  enthusiasm  that  has 
made  Coca-Cola  the  beverage  of 
the  nation. 

The  Coca-Cola,  Co.. 
atlanta.  ga 


156  TRANSFER  PATTERNS  FREE 


This  attractive  offer  fs  made  to  introduce  our 
great  monthly  magazine  for  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily to  new  readers.  The  Superior  Transfer  Patterns 
are  the  best  and  simplest  on  the  market.  They  ta- 
etantly  transfer  to  any  material  by  merely  rubbing 
the  back  of  the  pattern  with  the  bowl  of  a  spoon' 
or  by  pressing  with  a  hot  iron.  Can  be  used  six 
times  by  rubbing,  or  twice  with  hot  iron.  Designs 
consist  of  Complete  Script  Alphabet  and  many 
others,  such  as  Shirt  Waist.  Corset  Cover,  Towel 
Ends.  Scarf.  Doilies,  etc.  •  is6  designs  in  all. 
OFFER:-  Send  only  25  cents  to  pay  for  a  i-year 
subscription  to  this  paper,  and  the  complete  outfit 
of  is6  Transfer  Patterns  with  a  course  of  Embroid- 
ery  Lessons  will  be  sent  to  you  free  and  prepaid. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER  SSs"llS^^'5S 

allfUefls  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  MadeoS 
metal,  can'tspillortip 
over;  will  not  soil  os 
injure  anythlngf* 
Guaranteed  effectWe. 
Sold  by  dealers,  o» 
6  sent  by  express  ore* 
paid  for  $\. 

fiABOLD  SOMEBS.  IBO  DfiEalb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


Prevent  House  Flies 

Those  carriers  of  Typhoid  and 
other  Dangerou*  Diseaaes 

The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (Bulletin 
No.  118)  recommends  Borax  as 
the  most  effective  substance 
in  Dreventing  the  hatching 
of  ny  eggs. 

The  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  gar- 
bage, stable  manure  or  other 
refuse.  The  use  of 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

will  rid  your  premi>e«  of  this  pett. 

DIRECTIONS 

Apply  2ouncea  of  20  MuleTeam  Borax 
to  the  can  of  garbage,  daily,  throuKh 
a  fine  sieve  or  flour  sifter.   Apply  in 
the. same  way  10 
ounces  of  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  to  8 
bushels  of  fresh  ma- 
nure and  sprinkle 
with  2  or  3  gallons  of 
water. 

For  Sale 
by  All  Dealers 


A  Baby's  Play  Box 

WHEX  our  little  one  reached  the 
age  that  she  was  no  longer  safe 
to  be  left  alone  in  the  high 
chair  or  carriage  we  had  to  find  some 
place  besides  the  floor  for  her.  It  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  good  plan  to 
have  baby  creeping  around  on  the  floor, 
soiling  her  clothes  and  picking  up  any- 
thing she  could  find  and  putting  it  in- 
to her  little  mouth,  as  all  babies  will 
do  if  allowed  on  the  floor.  We  solved 
this  problem  by  making  a  box  for  the 
baby.  This  proved  to  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  both  to  myself  and 
the  baby.  It  was  made  from  an  old 
coffee  box  and  instead  of  having  solid 
sides  the  full  height  we  fastened  a 
frame  on  top  of  the  box  so  that  when 
baby  was  sitting  down  playing  she 
could  see  what  was  going  on  around 
her.  This  box  is  36  inches  long  and  22 
inches  wide  and  20  inches  high,  includ- 
ing the  frame.  For  covering  the  sides 
of  the  box  I  used  cretonne  and  the 
floor  was  first  covered  with  several 
thicknesses  of  newspapers  and  then  oil 
cloth.  By  using  oil  cloth  the  floor 
can  be  easily  washed  and  kept  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition.  The  cor- 
ners were  padded  with  cotton  to  keep 
baby  from  hurting  herself  and  the  box 
was  mounted  on  castors  so  that  it 
could  easily  be  moved  from  room  to 
room,  thus  keeping  baby  wherever  my 
work  happened  to  call  me,  or,  in  nice 
warm  weather  the  box  could  be  placed 
on  the  porch  or  in  a  shady  spot  out  in 
the  yard,  thus  insuring  baby  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  fresh  pure  air  so  es- 
sential for  her  proper  development. 

•I*  A  Dead  Weed  Makes  No  Seed  •J» 
FARM  BOY  CAVALIERS 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 
charity,    courtesy,    courage.    Industry,  thrift, 
cleanllne.ss   and    reverence.     "Service,  honor, 
thrift  and  loyalty"  is  the  motto  of  the  order. 

The  government  of  the  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers 
is  based  on  the  government  of*  the  state  In 
which  the  group  la  organized.  In  each  state 
the  state  con.stltution  is  taken  over  as  much  as 
possible  to  form  the  basis  of  the  state  organ- 
ization. The  national  organization  will  be 
formed  as  soon  as  seven  states  have  organized 
state  governments.  The  United  States  consti- 
tution win  form  the  basis  for  that  national 
government.  All  officials,  except  thefSecretary 
of  State,  will  be  elected.  The  Secretary  of 
State  n'lll  be  named  by  the  man  at  the  head  of 
boys'  club  work  In  each  state  and  the  national 
secretary  of  state  will  be  selected  by  the  man 
at  the  head  of  club  work  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Groups  now  exist  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
organize  them  In  two  southern  states.  There 
is  one  group  In  Canada  and  the  Cavalier  move- 
ment may  be  made  an  international  move- 
ment as  soon  as  it  Is  well  established  In  the 
United  States. 

There  will  be  no  national  dues  or  fees  re- 
quired. The  general  work  will  be  financed  by 
extension  divisions  of  state  agricultural  de- 
partments or  by  agricultural  colleges. 

Until  the  national  organization  Is  formed, 
the  government  of  the  Cavaliers  will  be  In 
charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  President 
George  E.  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Dean  A.  F.  Woods  of  the  Minnesota  Col- 
lege Department  of  Agriculture,  C.  G.  Selvig. 
E.  C.  Higbie,  heads  of  Minnesot.a  schools  of 
agriculture  at  Crookston,  Morris  and  St.  Paul. 

"It  ain't  the  guns  nor  armament, 

nor  funds  that  tliey  can  pay. 
But  the  close  co-operation  that 

makes  them  win  the  day. 
It  ain't  the  individual  nor  the 

army  as  a  whole. 
But  the  everlasting  work  team 

of  every  blooming  soul." 

— Kipling. 
Why  not  apply  this  at  homef 


"But  the  Maharanee!"  cried  Mrs.  Missioner. 
"How  did  you  find  these  and  not  find  that?" 

"I  have  not  said  that  I  did  not  recover  it," 
said  the  Swami.  "On  the  contrary,  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  gained  possession  of  the  Maharanee 
at  the  time  when  I  got  these;  but  it  must  not, 
cannot,  be  restored  to  you." 

"I  am  grateful  for  what  you  have  done,"  the 
widow  said  gently;  "but  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand your  attitude  in  regard  to  the  missing 
Stone.  Why  should  I  not  have  that,  too?  It 
is  mine." 

"Pardon,"  returned  the  Oriental,  "it  is  not 
yours." 

"But  it  was  given  to  me — given  to  me  by  my 
husband!"  Mrs.  Missioner  exclaimed. 

"True,"  the  sage  replied.  "1  am  thoroughly 
aware  that  the  Maharanee  diamond  was  placed 
in  your  possession  by  Mr.  Missioner.  I  know 
you  accepted  it  from  your  husband  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  his  to  give,  but  it  was  not." 

"Explain  yourself,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs. 
Missioner.  "You  talk  in  riddles.  My  husband 
bought  the  stone — " 

"Madam,"  said  the  Oriental,  in  the  courtliest 
way,  "the  renegade  who  sold  that  jev/el  to  your 
husband  did  not  buy  it  from  a  Maharanee.  He 
did  not  buy  it  from  anyone.    He  stole  it!" 

"Stole  it!"  the  widow  cried. 

"Pardon  once  more,  madam.  It  is  the  strict 
truth.  Nor  was  the  theft  the  only  crime.  In 
stealing  that  jewel,  he  committed  a  dreadful 
sacrilege." 

"Mrs.  Missioner,"  he  said,  still  in  the  gentlest 
tone,  "I  will  sketch  the  history  of  the  Maharanee 
diamond  for  you;  and  from  it  you  will  see  why 
the  stone  not  only  never  was  yours,  but  never 
belonged  to  your  husband,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  lawfully  be  given  by  him  to  you." 

"That  diamond,"  continued  the  sage,  "once 
blazed  in  the  forehead  of  the  great  Buddha,  in 
the  Temple  of  Delhi.  It  was  revered  by  thou- 
sands, hundreds  of  thousands,  by  millions,  as 
the  most  sacred  work  of  the  god;  for  tradition 
says  it  was  the  undisputed  property  of  Buddha 
himself  when  he  walked  the  earth  in  his  latest 
incarnation." 

"One  night,"  the  sage  went  on,  "when  a  band 
of  militant  priests  assigned  to  guard  the  shrine 
of  Buddha  in  the  great  Delphi  temple  relaxed 
its  vigilance,  a  sacrilegious  wretch — on  whose 
head  be  all  the  curses  of  all  the  centuries! — 
made  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  sacred  build- 
ing, and  wrested  the  diamond  from  the  brow  of 
the  god.  The  stone  was  missed  at  dawn. 
Within  the  hour  armed  men  were  scouring  the 
city  for  the  apostate  thief.  No  trace  of  him 
was  found.  The  Maharajah  of  that  kingdom  was 
too  true  a  son  of  the  Temple  to  let  the  careless 
priests  go  unpunished.  By  his  order  they  were 
seized,  a  hundred  of  them,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  A  royal  decree  was  promulgated  that 
none  of  those  unhappy  captives  is  to  see  the 
light  of  day  until  the  diamond  is  returned  to 
its  place  in  Buddha's  forehead.  The  Temple 
was  draped  in  the  mourning  colors  of  the  East. 
No  true  believer's  foot  may  be  seen  within  its 
portals  while  the  great  stone  is  missing.  The 
brethren  of  the  priesthood  languish  in  dungeons. 
Untended,  unworshiped,  the  god  sits  upon  his 
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throne  within  the  shrine,  waiting  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  own." 

Mrs.  Missioner  was  thrilled  by  the  narrative. 

"How  does  this  affect  you?"  she  asked. 

"By  a  special  dispensation  of  mercy  on  the 
part  of  the  Maharajah,"  he  answered.  "When 
five  years  had  flown  and  still  the  diamond  was 
missing.  His  Majesty  relented  enough  to  direct 
that  the  imprisoned  priests  choose  one  of  their 
number  to  girdle  the  earth  in  quest  of  the 
stone.  I,  being  the  youngest,  was  selected  for 
the  task.  They  chose  the  youngest  that  the 
searcher  might  have  as  long  a  time  as  nature 
permitted  to  carry  out  the  quest." 

The  Swami  paused  an  instant,  and  then  con- 
tinued: 

"So  you  see  that  not  only  do  a  hundred  human 
lives  hang  upon  the  return  of  that  single  jewel, 
but  that  the  faith,  the  religion,  the  very  hope  of 
eternity  of  millions  of  persons  are  equally  de- 
pendent upon  it.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  would 
sell  life  itself  to  achieve  this  task?" 

"What  is  it,  then,  you  wish?"  she  asked.  "Is 
it  a  question  of  a  reward?" 

"Not  in  that  sense,"  said  the  Swami  quickly. 
"I  want  no  recompense  for  returning  to  you 
that  which  belongs  to  you.  But  I  do  want  a 
reward  in  a  way.  I  request  that  you  cause  all 
further  efforts  to  recover  the  big  diamond  to 
end  at  once." 

"How  can  I  do  that?"  inquired  the  widow. 

"You  can  say  truthfully  to  the  police,"  the 
Swami  replied,  "that  your  diamonds  have  been 
returned  to  you;  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  that  accompanied  their  restoration, 
and  that  you  wish  _  all  further  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  to  cease." 

"I  trust  your  consideration  will  not  cover 
many  hours,^'  said  the  Swami.  "If  you  ccme 
to  a  decision  quickly  and  a  favorable  one,  you 
will  avert  a  strong  possibility  of  bloodshed." 

"The  Maharanee  is  in  the  keeping  of  my  col- 
league," the  Swami  continued.  "He  will  not 
give  up  the  jewel  while  he  retains  the  slightest 
spark  of  life  with  which  to  fight  for  it.  And 
neither  will  he  stop  at  what  your  civilization 
would  call  murder,  if  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  the  stone." 

"Besides,"  the  Oriental  added,  "there  are 
more  of  us  in  New  York  than  you  imagine. 
Among  the  most  daring  in  support  of  my  col- 
league, should  it  come  to  a  combat,  would  be 
your  own  servant,  Ali." 

"Ali!"  cried  the  widow.  "Why,  he  is  devoted 
to  me." 

The  Swami's  eyebrows  went  up.  "He  is  de- 
voted to  you,  madam,  in  all  other  respects;  but 
in  the  restoration  of  the  jewel  you  will  find  him 
devoted  to — me.  It  was  I  who  put  hiijn  in  the 
way  of  being  employed  by  you.  The  hunt  for 
the  jewel,  Mrs.  Missioner,  has  been  to  me  the 
task  of  years — a  duty  which,  if  not  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  would  have  been  the  task 
of  a  lifetime." 

Mrs.  Missioner  did  not  reply.  She  seemed  lost 
in  thought. 

"I  will  come  for  your  decision  at  noon,"  said 
the  Swami. 

(To  he  continued) 


COMPLETE  CROCHET  BOOK 

Sent  Postpaid  for  l^c 


Complele 
IwtructionBcwk 
for 


This  Beautiful  Crochet 
Book  contains  66  de- 
signs of  Crochet.  Tat- 
ting. Smocking,  tor 
Yokes.  Edgings, Towels, 
Corset  Covers,  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Baby  -  wear. 
Centerpieces,  Scarfs, 
Bags.  etc.  Every  article 
Is  fully  lllaetiated  and 
described  and  so  simple 
are  the  Instroctlone 
that  you  can  acquire 
great  skill  almost  from 
thestart.  Ifyouare  do- 
ing crochet  work  you 
cannot  be  without  this 
np-to-date  Cr  ochet 
Book.  Sent  FREE  for 
one  new  or  renewal 
yearly  subscription  at 
26c. 

American  Farming*  637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Crochet -Tattlnp'^mockinci 
Price  12c 


FANCY  TEA  APRON 

With  American  Faimiag 

THIS  DESIGN  IS  THE 
very  iateit.  A  besatifnl 
eoDventionsI  b a  t  terfly 
psttem,  gtam[ied  on  fine  gasli^ 
White  Lawn,  with  enoogh 
material  for  etrings.  Thig  Tea 
AproD  given  free  with  one  new  or 
renewal  yearly  eabaeription  (o 
American  Fuming  at  26  cts 
American  Farming,  537 S.Dearborn  St„Chlcago 


ThisBEAUTIFULGOLD 
SIGNET  SEAL  RING 


FREE 


Just  get  ONE  friend  to  give  yoa  2So 
(or  a  full  year's  Bubscription  to 
American  Farming— send  us  the  name 
and  the  Quarter  and  we  will  mail 
you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
inital  engraved  on  It  Address 


American  Farming,  537  S. Dearborn  St.,Chlcago 


Larger  Farm  Profits 

Rnnyourfarmon  abuslnesBbaeis  with  the 
helpot  our  Record  Book.  Simplifies  work; 
tells  how  you  stand :  shows  where  your  prof- 
its are  and  points  out  losses  and  leaks  that 
cut  profits.   Big  FREE  Oiler;  Sont  free 
with  1  year's  subscription  to  American 
rarmlnB  at  25c.  Sendlbday  before  sup- 
ply is  exhausted. 

American  Farming,  t30l  Ellsworth  B{.,Clilciti 


Make  Money  with  Bees 

Bees  are  Interesting  and  profitable  and  no  troable  to 
keep.  "Facts  About  Beei"  tells  you  how,  a  simple  and 
excellent  guide— We  will  send  It  free  for  one  new  or  re- 
newal yearly  subscription  at  26  cents. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,Chieago 


WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  THIS  ROCKER 

For  Selling  30  Boxes  of  this 
Fine  Toilet  Soap 

No  lUoiwy  Needled 

—Just  fill  out  Coupon 
giving  us  two  satisfac- 
tory references  (busi- 
ness men  of  your  town 

who  know  you)  and  we  will  send 

,  you  30  seven-bar  boxes  of  this  fine  Toilet  Soap.  You  sell  the  soap  to  your 
^  neighbors  and  friends  at  our  bargain  price  of  50c 
per  7-bar  box  and  send  us  the  money  you  collect 
within  20  days,  and  we  will  send  you  ttiis  splendid 
Rocker  as  your  reward. 

Soap  Easy  to  Sell  ^ 

Mrs.  Gehring,  of  Kenosha,  Wise,  says:   ^  ^» 
"I  am  pleased  with  the  Rocker  and  the  4#  rt<> 
soapwas  easy  to  sell."  ^ 


7-Bar 
Box  Fine 
Toilet  Soap 


Description  of 
Rocker  No.  90174 

Rocker  has  a  frame  of 
solid  oak,  golden  oak  finish,  front 
posts  and  arms  4  inches  wide,  eight  %  inch 


square  fillersunder  arms, seat  measures  21x20inches,  ^r^^r  xSPa^^^^ 
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Every  housewife  must  have  Toilet  Soap  ^ 
and  when  they  see  the  dainty  7-bar     ^r^^  ■^t^ 
box  of  high  grade  Soap  which  you     ^T.  O 
offer  for  only  50c,  you  will  be     ^rf&  o'='Viv<,6>' 
able  to  make  a  sale  at  nearly     ^     0«'  4^ 
every  home.  ^  C/^ ,^<^\^\'^^ 

CROFTS&REED     ^^%Vt>^^  . 

CO.,Dept  C.236    ^^n<c>°|<#^       ...  " 

Chicago 


spring  construction.  Rocker  upholstered  in  best 
black  imitation  leather,  back  27  in.  highf  rom  seat, 
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Announcing 
A  Mid  -  Year  Model 


Combining  the  Best  from 
257  Show  Models 


$1325 


26  Extra  Features 

Unique  to  the  Mitchell  —  Paid  for  by  Factory  Savings 


This  is  to  tell  you  how  factory 
efificiency  has  cut  10,000  costs  on 
the  Mitchell  car. 

How  we  build  it  for  half  what 
it  would  have  cost,  even  in  1910. 

How  we  built  it  for  20  per  cent 
less  than  other  factories  could 
build  it  now. 

And  how,  by  those  savings,  we 
give  you  26  extras  which  you 
don't  find  in  other  cars. 

John  W.  Bate 
The  Efficiency  Expert 

In  1903 — when  Mitchell  cars 
were  first  built — we  brought  John 
W.  Bate  to  Racine.  He  was  even 
then  the  greatest  expert  in  factory 
efficiency  in  themetal-workingline. 

Our  vehicle  factory  was  then  70 
years  old.  It  was  a  model  efficiency 
plant.  And  we  started  then  to  make 
our  motor  car  plant  the  most  effi- 
cient of  its  kind  in  America. 

10,000  Costs  Reduced 

In  the  13  years  since,  Mr.  Bate 
has  reduced  more  than  10,000 
motor  car  costs." 

He  built  this  whole  plant — 
covering  45  acres — so  cars  could 
come  through  without  the  loss  of 
a  second.  He  equipped  it  with 
2092  labor-saving  machines — the 
most  efficient  machines  that  are 
known  in  this  industry. 

He  has  eliminated  from  the 


Mitchell  almost  every  casting.  In 
place  of  them  he  uses  184  drop 
forgings,  which  are  three  times 
as  strong.  Also  256  steel  stamp- 
ings, tough  and  stanch. 

He  has  invested  $5,000,000  so 
fine  cars  could  be  built  here  for 
less  than  anywhere  else.  No  other 
factory  which  builds  cars  of  this 
class  can  compare  with  it. 

Not  One  Cent  Wasted 

Some  motor  car  makers  buy  all 
their  parts.  Most  makers  buy  the 
larger  share.  But98percentof  this 
Mitchell  car  is  built  in  this  model 
plant.  Thus  we  save  under  others 
from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Part  of  this  saving  is  shown  in 
our  price.  No  other  high-grade 
Six  of  the  Mitchell  size  sells  at 
the  Mitchell  price. 

The  rest  of  the  saving  pays  for 
26  extras.  We  give  you  26  fea- 
tures which  others  don't  offer. 
No  car  in  our  class  has  more  than 
two  of  them.  No  car  at  any  price 
has  more  than  four. 

Go  see  these  extra  features.  You 
will  want  every  one  of  them.  And 
you  will  not,  we  think,  buy  a  car 
which  omits  them. 

257  Cars  in  One 

This  New  Mitchell  model  came 
out  April  15 — from  four  to  eight 
months  later  than  other  current 
models. 


This  model  was  completed  after 
the  New  York  Show.  There  our 
experts  and  designers  examined 
257  new  models.  And  they  picked 
out  the  best  of  the  new  styles  in  all 
of  them— from  ours  and  from  others 
— in  body  design  and  equipment. 

Thus  the  New  Mitchell  combines 
all  the  best  things  brought  out  at 
the  New  York  Show.  Its  lines  and 
its  luxuries — its  new  ideas  in  equip- 
ment— are  the  finest  shown.  All 
this  in  addition  to  the  26unique  fea- 
tures which  other  cars  don't  offer. 

Where  Mitchell  is  First 

In  ease  of  riding  the  Mitchell  car 
stands  first,  Any  Mitchell  dealer  can 
prove  that  in  five  minutes.  No  other 
car  in  the  world  contains  the  Bate 
cantilever  springs. 

The  Mitchell  rides  the  roughest 
road  as  a  boat  rides  waves.  This  com- 
fort will  astound  you. 

The  Mitchell  stands  first  as  regards 
durability.  Six  Mitchell  cars  have  aver- 
aged 164, 372  mileseach. In  ordinary  driv- 
ing that  is  more  than  80  years'  service. 

The  Mitchell  is  the  easiest  car  to 
drive.  That's  because  of  its  oversize 
steering  parts,  fitted  with  ball  bearings. 

The  Mitchell  is  long  and  roomy — 
127-inch  wheelbase.  It  is  powerful.  In 
every  way  it  gives  greater  value  than 
other  Sixes,  because  of  our  factory 
economies.  And  it  includes  26  features 
— all  costly  and  important  —  which 
other  cars  don't  oflFer. 

Let  the  nearest  Mitchell  dealer  show  these 
extras  to  you.  He  has  this  new  model  now.  If 
you  don't  know  him,  ask  us  tor  his  name. 


Racine.  \^s.U.S.A. 


Six-cylinder  high-power  high-speed 
motor  —  127-inch  wheelbase.  Anti-skid 
tires  on  rear.  Complete  modem  equip- 
ment, including  motor-driven  tire  pump. 
fl»  "I  ^  ^  F.  O.  B.  Racine  for  5- 
jII  I  Passenger  Touring  Car 

W-^*^ or  3 -Passenger  Road- 
ster. 7-PassenKer  Body.  $35  extra. 
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MID-YEAR  MODEL 
73  New  Ideas 


$1325  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

26  Extra.  Features 


700  Improvements 

Made  by  John  W.  Bate,  the  Efficiency  Engineer 


The  Mid- Year  Mitchell  is  the  17th  model  which 
John  W.  Bate  has  built.  He  has  worked  out  in 
those  models  700  improvements,  and  all  are 
now  found  in  this  car. 

A  Lifetime  Car 

What  he  has  aimed  at  is  a  lifetime  car.  His 
genius  is  efficiency  as  applied  to  machines.  And 
he  says  that  a  car  should  last  like  a  watch. 

Instead  of  heavy  castings  he  believes  in  light 
steel  made  three  times  as  strong.  There  are  440 
parts  in  this  New  Mitchell  which  are  either  drop 
forged  or  steel  stamped. 

He  believes  in  Chrome-Vanadium  steel,  and  he 
uses  a  wealth  in  this  Mitchell. 

He  believes  in  making  each  part  as  strong  as 
need  be,  and  thsn  adding  50  per  cent. 

He  believes  in  utter  simplicity — in  a  car 
almost  trouble-proof. 


One  result  is  this:  One  Bate-built  Mitchell  has 
run  218,734  miles.  Six  Mitchells  have  averaged 
164,372  miles  each.  That  is  more  than  30  years 
of  ordinary  service. 

He  has  certainly  come  closer  to  a  lifetime  car 
than  anyone  else  ever  did. 

10,000  Savings 

In  our  factory  Mr.  Bate  has  made  10,000  sav- 
ings. He  has  reduced  our  costs 
50  per  cent  in  five  years. 

He  has  done  this  by  building 
a  model  plant — a  plant  which 
covers  45  acres.  He  has  equip- 
ped it  with  thousands  of  time- 
saving  machines.  He  has  , 
invested  in  this  factory  about 
$5,000,000. 


$1325 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car  or 
3-Passenger  Roadster 
7-Passenger  Tourinjf  Body  $35  Extra 
Hish-specd.  economical  Six.     48  horse- 
power; 127-inch  wheelbase;  complete 
equipment,  including  26  extra  features. 


No  Other  plant  in  the  wcJrld  could  build  this 
New  Mitchell  at  anywhere  near  our  price. 

That  is  why,  years  ago,  we  brought  John  W. 
Bate  here.  And  why  we  paid  him  his  price  to 
make  this  factory  and  car  represent  the  last  word 
in  efficiency. 

26  Costly  Extras 

You  will  find  in  this  Mitchell  26  costly  extras 
—wanted  things  which  other  cars  omit.  Things 
like  a  power  tire  pump,  reversible  headlights, 
cane-handle  control,  cantilever  springs,  etc. 

There  are  26  of  those  extras — each  something 
you  want.  In  other  cars  they  would  cost  you  an 
extra  price.  In  the  Mitchell  they  are  free.  All 
are  paid  for  out  of  factory  savings. 

257  Cars  in  One 

The  Mid- Year  Mitchell  is  the  latest  model  out. 
It  was  not  completed  until  after  the  New  York 
Shows.  Our  experts  and  designers  there  exam- 
ined 257  this-year  models.  And  all  the  best  new 
ideas  from  all  of  them  are  combined  in  this 
single  car.  It  brings  out  73  new  touches  in 
body,  finish  and  equipment.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete car  on  exhibit. 

Mitchell  dealers  everywhere  are  now  showing 
this  new  model.  It  is  the  only  car  with  all 
Mr.  Bate's  ideas.  It  is  the 
greatest  value  ever  given  in  a 
high-grade  car.  If  you  don't 
know  your  Mitchell  dealer,  ask 
us  for  his  name. 


MITCHELL  -  LEWIS 
MOTOR  CO. 
•Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Brin^in^  In  The  Sheaves 

By  David  Clayborn 

Thrusl  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap;  for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap;  for  the  harvest  of 

the  earth  is  ripe." 


THE  harvest  of  the  grain  is 
mostly  a  shocking  business ! 
According  to  my  notion  the 
man  who  builds  the  best  shocks — 
or  who  can  show  his  men  how  to 
build  them — will  have  the  best 
grain  in  his  sacks.  Wheat  and 
oats  must  "cure,"  just  like  hay  in 
the  doodle.  And  the  place  of  the 
curing  is  the  shock.  The  proper 
place  for  grain  to  complete  the 
ripening  process  is  in  the  sliock.  It 
gets  the  most  weight  in  that  way, 
and  a  man  does  not  lose  all  his 
profits  in  shatterings. 

Many  a  time  the  Lovely  Lady 
and  I  have  driven  out  along  our 
country  roads  in  July  and  formed 
opinions  of  our  neighbors  by  the 
kind  of  shocks  they  build.  Not 
that  we  meant  to  be  uncompli- 
mentary to  any  one,  but  you  just 
can  not  help  doing  it  if  you  have 
eyes  to  see. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  the  wheat  shocks  in  differ- 
ent neighbors'  fields  ?  What  an  in- 
spiring sight  is  a  wheat  field  in 

the  shock!  The  yellow  stubble  is  thickly  studded  with  well- 
built  shocks  of  heavy  grains,  standing  like  teepees  for  shelter- 
ing the  good  faries  of  the  harvest  from  the  rain.  And  indeed 
that  might  not  be  a  bad  standard.  If  any  little  fairy  would 
want  to  hide  in  any  one  of  my  shocks  I  should  feel  right 
smart  ashamed  if  she  should  get  wet  in  a  rain  storm.  The 
center  of  the  shock  ought  to  be  dry,  so  that  whatever  took 
refuge  there,  whether  fairy  or  chinch  bug,  would  be  able  to 
testify  that  the  wheat  was  not  "piled  up  out  of  doors." 

Some  men  go  at  a  shock  calmly  and  steadily,  a  bundle  in 
each  hand,  and  in  a  twinkling  it  is  built  to  stay  and  to  shed 
water  until  the  threshing  machine  gets  around.  Others  will 
rush  at  a  shock  like  a  turkey  gobbler  at  a  red-aproned  girl, 
tramp  down  all  the  ground  around  it,  sling  a  few  bundles 
together,  cap  it,  give  it  one  final  frantic  embrace  before  they 
leave  and  hasten  on  to  do  it  all  over.  The  shock  is  true  to 
name;  it  is  a  shock  to  anybody.  It  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  soon  as  the  builders — there  are  usually  two  of  them — are 
out  of  sight,  gives  up  the  struggle  to  stand  upright  on  its 
own  bottom  in  the  world,  and  straightway  goes  to  pieces ! 
And  who  can  blame  it? 

Now,  when  I  build  a  shock  of  oats,  for  instance,  such  as  I 
wouldn't  be  afraid  to  climb  on  top  of  and  pose  until  the 
Lovely  Lady  snaps  my  picture,  I  go  about  it  in  this  way :  I 
grab  two  likely  bundles,  brace  them  firmly  against  each  other 
with  their  heads  together  and  bring  them  down  with  force 
enough  to  ram  the  butts  solidly  into  the  ground.  The  next 
two  bundles  I  brace  firmly  over  the  butt  of  the  first  bundle. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  sheaves  I  brace  firmly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shock — over  the  butt  of  bundle  two.  This  com- 
pletes two  sides  of  the  shock.  The  seventh  and  eighth  bundles 
are  shocked  into  the  opeti  space  at  the  front  of  the  shock,  and 
the  next  two  are  stood  in  the  corresponding  position  on  the 
other  side.  Then  comes  the  important  part — putting  on  the 
cap  sheaves — eleven  and  twelve.  The  cap  sheaf  is  grasped 
fondly  about  the  middle  with  the  left  hand — you  knovv! — 
and  with  the  right  the  head  end  of  the  straw  is  carefully 
spread  and  bent  at  the  band.  The  butt  end  of  the  sheaf  must 
also  be  spread,  in  the  jiffy  just  before  it  lands  a-top  the 
shock.  The  cap  sheaves  are  put  on  crossways,  of  course,  and 
with  the  head  ends  pointing  to  the  south  and  west. 

There,  I  bet  you  can't  guess  why  I  never  point  the  butt  ends 
of  the  caps  toward  the  south  or  southwest.  Well,  it  is 
because  the  wind  is  much  more  apt  to  catch  under  them  and 
tear  them  off  if  I  do,  and  it  is  a  shameful  admission  of  poor 
workmanship,  and  likewise  a  waste  of  time,  to  have  to  go 
back  to  the  field  every  time  a  breeze  comes  up  and  put  on  the 
caps  again.  Besides  the  wind  is  always  before  the  rain,  and 
the  cap  is  off  just  when  it  ought  to  be  on  to  keep  the  wetness 


out  of  the  curing  grain,  which,  for- 
sooth, surely  suffers  a  setback. 

So  there  you  have  a  pretty  shock, 
a  symmetrical  shock,  a  solid  shock, 
a  shock  to  keep  water  out  and  let 
air  in.  When  this  shock  is  built 
correctly  there  is  plenty  of  space 
left  in  the  center  to  allow  for  a 
good  circulation  and  a  curing  out 
in  the  right  way. 

I've  taught  that  simple  method 
of  shock  building  to  every  man 
we've  had  on  the  place  at  harvest 
time,  and  I  insist  that  they  practice 
it  as  long  as  they  are  fooling  with 
my  bundles.  They're  usually  very 
glad  to  get  so  much  time  spent  on 
their  education.  I've  only  known 
one  man  to  resent  it,  but  old  Hell- 
Roarin'  Bill  never  was  noted  for 
taking  "larnin' "  of  any  sort,  and 
that  day  he'd  got  his  swig  of 
whiskey  before  I  discovered  that 
he  had  a  bottle  hid.  He's  never 
been  on  the  place  since  to  work — 
that  is,  to  do  work.  Several  times 
each  winter  he  comes  around  to 
work  the  Lovely  Lady  for  a  dona- 
tion to  keep  his  babies  from  freezing.  I  put  up  with  his  palav- 
ering me  with  undisguised  contempt,  but  he  never  gets  a 
cent  from  me.  From  the  other  end  of  the  house  he  always 
carries  away  quite  a  sizable  bundle,  I  notice,  but  our  wonder- 
ful Lovely  Lady  is  wise  enough  so  that  Bill  never  gets  any 
money,  but  only  woolen  things  that  are  much  too  small  for 
Bill  to  wear.  Aw  shucks !  And  still  none  of  the  big  political 
parties  was  big  enough  and  brave  enough  to  put  a  prohibi- 
tion plank  in  the  platform ;  not  even  the  Progressives,  whom 
it  wouldn't  have  hurt  now,  anyhow.  O  well,  some  day  they 
will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  way  to  get  their  beloved 
farmer  vote  is  to  help  them  save  their  hired  men — and  some- 
times the  hiring  men — from  booze. 

No,  I'm  not  getting  off  the  subject.  Unless  farmers  begin 
to  think  about  saving  some  of  the  human  sheaves  as  they 
go  along,  first  thing  you  know  we'll  have  such  efficient  farm- 
ing that  we'll  forget  how  to  live  and  what  life  is  for. 

But  getting  back  to  the  grain  fields,  the  towering  wonder 
of  it  every  year  to  me  is  how  easily  we  do  it.  Never  in  all 
the  world  has  there  been  such  a  conquest  as  that  of  the  reaper. 
All  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  fasten  a  little  gasoline  engine 
onto  the  back  of  the  binder  to  run  the  "machinery"  and 
take  the  load  off  the  bull-wheel  and  let  a  team  jog  along  with 
the  outfit  all  day.  That  was  a  whaling  advance  when  Mr. 
Gushing,  or  whoever  it  was,  thought  of  fixing  the  little  engine 
alongside  the  twine  box. 

Every  harvest  season  I  have  to  wonder  what  our  boys 
would  say  and  how  big  their  eyes  would  be  if  Cy  McCormick 
came  driving  his  four  horses  into  the  field  with  that  first 
lumbering  reaper  of  his.  I  remember  how  my  granddaddy 
used  to  be  fond  of  relating  how  the  narrow-pated  farrner 
who  owned  the  field  where  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  first  tried 
his  reaper  got  mad  and  yelled  to  him  to  stop,  he  was  shatter- 
ing some  of  the  grain,  and  how  the  laborers — both  white  and 
negro — bawled  out  that  it  was  a  fake,  they  being  afraid  that 
a  reaper  would  take  their  work  away  from  them.  Well,  any- 
how, William  Taylor  happened  along,  and  told  Cy  to  lay 
down  the  fence  and  drive  over  into  his  field  and  give  his 
contraption  a  fair  chance.  What  a  long  cry  from  then  to 
now,  and  what  tales  in  between  tales  of  how  McCormick 
made  a  few  reapers  back  on  that  Virginia  farm  in  the  '30s; 
how  he  rode  horseback  over  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Illinois 
and  New  York  "taking  orders";  how  he  finally  located  in  Chi- 
cago, a  village  straggling  out  of  the  swamp ;  how  he  bor- 
rowed enough  money  from  the  Mayor  to  start  a  factory;  how 
he  became  the  reaper  king;  and  how  he  ran  up  against  Wil- 
liam Deering,  the  dry  goods  salesman  from  the  East,  and  Old 
Bill  Whiteley.  Oh,  I  have  to  laugh  at  Old  Bill  Whiteley  yet— 
the  way  he  gathered  up  a  peck  of  pies  after  one  of  those 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Great  Draft  Mares  I  Have  Known 

How  They  Were  Handled  And  What  They  Returned 

By  Ellis  McFarlasd,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Parcheron  Society  of  America 


FARMING  takes  on  a  different  aspect  when 
we  consider  the  worth  of  a  good  brood  mare. 
Four  things  determine  her  possibiHties.  First, 
she  must  be  a  good  individual  with  the  right  kind 
of  breeding  back  of  her.  Second,  she  must  be 
mated  to  a  suitable  sire,  else  her  ability  to  re- 
produce good  offspring  is  seriously  handicapped. 
Third,  she  must  be  properly  fed  and  cared  for 
during  the  period  of  pregnancy  and  while  she  is 
nursing  the  foal.  Fourth,  her  offspring  must  be 
judiciously  fed  from  the  start  in  order  to  secure 
the  size  essential  for  a  good  draft  horse. 

J.  P.  Riordan,  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  is 
a  man  who  believes  in  good  parent  stock  and  lib- 
eral feeding.  That  his  ideas  have  worked  out  suc- 
cessfully is  clearly  shown  by  a  report  which  he 
recently  made  of  a  pair  of  pure-bred  Percheron 
mares  which  he  owns.  He  says,  'Coquette  704GS 
has  produced  5  foals.  Two  were  sold,  a  two- 
year-old  at  $700  and  a  yearling  at  $500.  A  two- 
year-old  filly,  a  yearling  stallion,  and  a  foal  just  born  are 
still  on  the  farm.  They  are  worth  at  least  $950.  This  mare  is 
still  living  and  I  don't  feel  that  I  could  afford  to  part  with 
her  for  anything  less  than  $1,000.  My  second  mare,  Giselle 
59012,  has  produced  4  colts.  Two  were  sold  at  7  months  of 
age,  one  for  $;!50  and  the  other  for  $.300.  There  is  left  a 
two-year-old  stallion  that  was  first  prize  yearling  and  futur- 
ity \vinner  at  the  last  state  fair,  which  I  "value  at  $1,000.  A 
yearling  filly  out  of  the  old  mare  is  now  bargained  for  at  $400. 
I  value  this  mare  at  $750." 

From  these  2  marcs,  the  owner  has  sold  4  colts,  the  old- 
est a  two-year-old  for  $1,850,  and  still  has  5  colts  left  on 
the  farm  which  he  values  at  $2,:i50.  Has  this  been  a  profit- 
able pair  of  mares?  Mr.  Riordan  says  that  no  farmer  can 
afford  to  breed  to  a  plug  stallion  at  any  price.  H  it  is  a  matter 
of  choice  between  an  indifferent  sire  and  a  good  one,  even 
the  farmer  breeding  grade  mares  can  well  afford  to  pay  $25 
service  fee  or  more,  and 
he  assuredly  can  if  he  has 
purebred  mares. 

"How  much  should  a 
farmer,  a  good  horseman, 
but  a  beginner  with  pure- 
breds,  pay  for  a  pair  of 
coming  two-year-old  fill- 
ies this  spring?"  was  asked 
of  this  breeder.  He  re- 
plied, "From  the  net  re- 
turns that  my  mares 
bring  me,  any  man  who 
is  willing  to  take  good 
care  of  a  pair  of  fillies 
could  well  afford  to  pay 
from  $800  to  $1,000  for 
the  right  kind,  and  even 
more  and  still  be  on  the 
safe  side  for  a  money 
making  investment.  The 
trouble  with  a  good  many 
farmers  starting  to  breed 
purebred  draft  horses  is 
that  they  buy  the  kind  of 
fillies  that  can  be  bought 
for  $tOO  to  $500  a  pair,  that  are  plain-bred,  stunted  in  growth, 
and  inferior  in  conformation.  Then  breed  them  to  an  ordi- 
nary kind  of  a  stallion  and  expect  state  fair  winners  and  high 
prices.  Progress  in  breeding  develops  too  slowly  to  begin 
in  such  a  manner.  My  advice  to  a  farmer  contemplating  buy- 
ing a  pair  of  Perchercn  fillies  is  not  to  stop  on  $100  or  $200 
if  he  is  getting  growthy  animals,  built  right  and  from  good 
parent  stock.  It  doesn't  take  this  kind  long  to  make  back  the 
original  purchase  price  if  nothing  happens  to  them.  The  good 
ones  are  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end." 

"y\ny  farmer  who  is  a  reasonably  good  horseman  can  eas- 
ily duplicate  what  I  have  done  with  my  pure-bred  Percheron 
mares,"  says  E.  R.  Stontemyer  of  Livingston  Co.,  111.  "I  do 
nearly  all  of  the  work  on  a  320-acre  farm  with  my  Percheron 
mares.  In  this  way  they  earn  their  yearly  keep  and  that  makes 
their  colts  almost  entirely  profit  when  sold  as  weanlings  or 
yearlings.  I  purchased  the  mare,  Fannie  23239,  when  she  was 
9  years  old.  Mr.  Koon,  from  whom  I  purchased  this  mare, 
advised  me  that  she  had  produced  4  colts ;  she  was  a  regular 
breeder.  The  foal  that  she  was  carrying  when  I  got  her  was 
a  catch  colt  which  I  castrated  and  sold  for  $175  as  a  two- 
year-old.  The  next  2  foals  were  fillies  which  I  sold  at  auc- 
tion for  $1,065.  I  kept  tlie  next  one,  a  fiUv.  for  which  I  could 
not  afford  to  take  less  than  $500.   I  lost  tlie  next  2  colts.  One 
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•n^'  ?-u^'"^^"''^'7  ^"'i  the  other  died  of  joint 

111.  the  next  foal  was  a  stallion  which  I  sold  at 
weaning  time  for  $304.  This  colt  was  later  sold 
for  $S00  as  a  two-year-old.  The  seventh  pure- 
bred colt  which  Fannie  had  for  me  is  the  mare 
gueen  Quality  that  was  fourth  in  open  class  and 
tuturity  show  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  in  1914  I 
value  her  at  $000.  Her  full  sister,  a  coming  two- 
year-old  is  worth  $350.  The  last  colt  that  I  have 
out  of  the  old  mare  is  a  yearling  stallion,  which 
1  value  at  $2d0.  Fannie  is  now  heavv  in  foal  al- 
though she  will  be  20  years  old  in  May.  She  is 
still  doing  her  share  of  work  in  the  field  She 
has  never  failed  to  get  with  foal  a  single  season 
since  1  have  owned  her  and  only  once  was  she 
bred  the  second  time.  I  have  actuallv  sold  $1445 
in  colts  from  her  and  still  have  $1,700  worth' on 
the  farm.  I  also  sold  a  granddaughter  at  weaning 
time  for  $2oO,  and  I  have  a  grandson  and  a  grand- 
,  f  daughter  which  are  easily  worth  $800.  This  makes 
a  total  of  $4,195  m  colts  from  this  one  mare  and  she  is  still 
in  active  service. 

"I  have  another  mare,  Barbara  46809,  coming  ll  years  old 
that  promises  to  be  even  more  profitable.  I  purchased  her  as 
a  two-year-old.  At  4  years  old  she  had  her  first  colt,  a  filly 
that  is  worth  $500.  The  next  foal  was  a  stallion  which  ! 
so  d  at  auction  as  a  weanling  for  $201.  The  next  was  a  mare 
colt,  which  I  value  at  $G00.  The  fourth  colt  died.  The  fifth 
was  the  stallion.  Sultan  97363,  that  was  Champion  American- 
.  bred  stallion  at  the  Kankakee  Interstate  Fair  in  1913  as  a 
weanling  and  futurity  winner  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  in 
1914.  I  sold  him  as  a  yearling  for  $5oo.  Her  next  foal  was  a 
filly,  which  is  now  2  years  old  and  I  value  her  at  $400  The 
seventh  colt  out  of  the  old  mare  is  a  yearling  fillv  which  I 
consider  worth  $300.  Barbara  has  a  filly  colt  2  davs'old  which 
I  will  rate  at  $100.  This  mare  has  produced  k  colt  every 
year  since  she  was  4  years  old  and  has  only  lost  one.    I  have 

actually  sold  $701  worth 
of  her  colts  and  have 
$1,900  in  colts  left  on  the 
farm  I  sold  a  grand- 
daughter for  $302.50  and 
have  another  grand- 
daughter and  a  grandson 
which  are  easily  worth 
$'jO.  This  makes  a  total 
of  $3,653.50  in  colts  from 
this  one  mare,  and  at  the 
least  figure,  I  could  not 
afford  to  take  less  than 
$500  for  her  todav; 
$7,848.50  in  colts  from 
one  pair  of  mares  is  sure- 
ly a  paying  proposition. 
Do  you  wonder  why  I 
farm  with  Percheron 
mares?  We  now  have  17 
head  of  pure-bred  Perch- 
erons  on  the  farm,  all  de- 
scendants of  these  2 
marcs,  except  our  stud 
horse;  besides  we  have 
^  u       r^c  ■  •     •  $2,698.50    worth  of 

colts.    Of  course  this  is  not  all  clear  profit,  because  it  ha 
cost  something  to  raise  the  colts,  but  those  that  I  sold  were 
mostly  weanlings  and  those  that  I  have  kept  have  worked 
enough  to  pay  their  way  since  they  were  three  years  old  " 

Ihese  men  both  agree  that  success  with  Percherons  can 
never  be  attained  without  liberal  feeding,  regardless  of  breed- 
ing or  individuality  of  parent  stock.  The  mare  must  be  well 
fed  while  she  is  carrying  the  foal.  It  is  useless  to  expect  that 
she  can  thrive  on  as  little  feed  as  the  barren  mare.  She  must 
have  food  for  herself  besides  enough  to  provide  nourishment 
for  the  growing  foetus.  Here  is  where  many  farmers  make 
a  serious  mistake.  They  run  their  brood  mares  in  the  stalk- 
field  and  around  the  strawpile  with  half  enough  water  to  drink 
until  nearly  spring  time.  Then  they  take  them  up  and  expect 
them  to  produce  a  strong  colt  and  work  at  the  same  time. 
If  one  wants  to  have  a  big  lusty  colt,  he  has  to  feed  the  marc 
properly  during  the  period  of  pregnancy.  That  does  not  mean 
that  she  should  be  made  hog  fat,  for  that  extreme  is  just  as 
injurious  as  the  other,  but  she  should  be  carried  along  in  a 
good  thrifty  condition.  Don't  forget  that  exercise  is  also  a 
big  factor  in  having  profitable  brood  mares,  either  in  the  form 
of  light  work  or  plenty  of  opportunity  to  stir  around  in  the 
fields  or  lots.  (Continued  on  page  10) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 


Before  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
in  convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  Hon.  Franklin 

K.  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  thus  began 
his  address:  "The  spirit 
of  America  is  a  spirit 
of  work."  And  that  is  just  why  the  American  farmer 
is  the  first  citizen  of  the  world,  if  anyone  asks  you.  He 
works.    He  works  his  brain  and  he  works  his  brawn. 


A  Spirit  of  Work 


No  county  agent  who  knows  anything  at  all  has  ever  pretended  to 
know  it  all. 


to  Her 


The  farm  man  owes  to  the  farm  woman  every  con- 
venience in  the  home  that  he  can  possibly  afford.  Run- 
vr  T.  ning  water  in  the 

lOU  UWe  It  '  kitchen  is  one  of  the 

ways  by  which  the  "si- 
lent partners"  are  re- 
moving drudgery  from  farm  life.  Our  farm  women  have 
found  that  packing  water  by  hand  is  inefficient,  when  for  a 
small  cost  the  water  can  be  piped  to  faucets  in  their 
kitchens.  A  simple  system  consisting  of  a  pump  attached 
to  the  kitchen  sink,  with  pipes  and  connections,  can  be 
installed  for  $18.  A  system  costing  about  $35  consists 
of  a  force  pump,  kitchen  sink  with  waste  pipe,  and  a  tank 
to  which  the  water  is  pumped  and  is  ready  for  use  at  all 
times.  Another  system  supply  both  hot  and  cold  water 
can  be  put  in  for  about  $49.  Other  more  elaborate  sys- 
tems with  bathroom  outfits  have  been  designed  for  those 
who  want  greater  comforts.  Every  farm  home  ought  to 
be  supplied  with  running  water.  Measured  in  terms  of 
comfort  and  convenience  and  efficiency  the  cost  is  small 
indeed. 


This  5s  the  month  when  you  can  appreciate  that  overalls  are  much 
more  comfortable  than  khaki. 


A  new  thing  has  bobbed  up  in  American  politics.  It 
had  its  origin  in  one  of  the  central  counties  of  Kentucky, 
T?!  _  i_  but  so  far  as  we  can 

Electioneering  in  kam   has  not  spread 

the  Cornfield  "X'"  young  attorney 

down  there  is  touring  his  county  "with  a  negro  and  a  mule 
in  a  vigorous  campaign  to  win  the  office  of  prosecutor." 
As  this  quaint  political  trinity  journeys  along  the  road 
the  candidate  has  ample  time  to  compose  his  unruffled 
thoughts  on  Americanism.  Then  they  spy  a  voter  plowing 
corn  on  his  "eminent  domain."  When  the  farmer  gets  to 
the  end  of  the  row  the  candidate  engages  him  in  conversa- 
tion; the  negro  gets  out  and  plows  his  corn  the  while; 
the  scion  of  Balaam  takes  a  rest. 

This  ingenious  politician  expects  "to  win  in  a  walk- 
over." And  ne  ought  to,  this  being  in  all  probability  the 
first  time  in  history  that  a  vote-seeker  has  had  something 
definitely  worth-while  to  offer  the  American  farmer  in  ex- 
change for  his  support.  More  corn-plowers  for  the  farmer 
and  he  will  take  more  real  interest  in  politics.  Heretofore 
the  farmer's  political  enthusiasm  has  been  forced  either  by 
circumstances  or  make-believe.  But  now  we  have  an  in- 
stance where  a  corn-plowing  campaign  offers  him  some- 
thing of  real  value,  something  of  constructive  worth  to  his 
industry,  and  not  merely  a  lot  of  inflated  bunk  designed 


to  flatter  him.  The  method  is  heartily  commended  to 
other  politicians  of  confessedly  wider  scope.  We  shall 
gladly  listen  to  their  talk,  but  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  it  will  be  a  more  effective  appeal  if  they  will 
furnish  someone  to  plow  the  corn  while  they  take  our 
time  to  listen  to  their  plan  for  saving  us  from  ourselves. 


The  folks  whose  only  aim  in  life  is  to  take  things  >;asy  do  not  need 
any  education  to  fit  them  for  it. 


Buy 


Farm  implements  are  slated  to  go  up  in  price.  The 
farmer  who  would  save  money  will  buy  now  what  he  is 

XT   1  liable  to  need  and  avoid 

Now  and  the  increase. 

Qnxr^i  \/fr\rtf>\T  The   reason   for  the 

save  IViOney  ^.j^^  j^-f^^m  machinery 

prices  is  the  boost  which  war  has  given  to  steel.  The 
warring  countries  have  demanded  the  entire  output  of 
American  steel  mills  and  prices  have  advanced  rapidly,  in 
some  cases  several  hundred  per  cent.  Every  piece  that 
goes  into  a  plow,  we  are  told,  has  gone  up  20  per  cent. 
Another  rise  in  steel  prices  will  be  likely  to  go  into  effect 
in  the  near  future.  Even  if  the  war  closes  steel  probably 
will  remain  high.  Industry  is  expanding;  ship-building 
calls  for  steel;  all  building  trades  are  unusually  active; 
Europe  will  call  for  steel  to  reconstruct  her  war-shattered 
industries.  The  makers  of  farm  implements  must  pay 
more  for  their  steel  and  the  farmer  will  stand  the  increase. 
Buy  now  and  take  better  care  of  your  things. 

"Common  sense  is  the  most  important  qualification  for  an  editor," 
says  the  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  thus  ruling 
most  of  us  out  at  the  start,  with  no  chance  for  self-defense! 


The  silo  ought  to  be  credited  with  other  benefit  than 
the  furnishing  of  the  best  and  cheapest  succulent  rough- 
rpi      rj'l  J  age    known,    great  as 

1  ne  Olio  ana  that  is.  The  silo  farmer 

Soil  FprtilifV  keeping  his  farm  at 

OUll  L  cruiiiy  home;  he  is  maintain- 

ing the  fertility  of  his  soil.  Suppose  that  a  farmer  raises 
100  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre  of  land  and  sells  it.  He 
has  put  into  the  elevator  over  $31  worth  of  fertility.  Sup- 
pose that  he  puts  the  corn  into  the  silo  and  feeds  it  to 
his  animals.  That  fertility  stays  on  the  farm  and  he  can 
use  it  again  to  produce  another  100-bushel  corn  crop. 
For  instance  every  tiine  he  feeds  enough  to  inake  a  ton 
of  butter  and  sells  that,  he  hauls  away  from  his  farm  only 
27  cents  worth  of  fertility. 

Corn  silage  is  the  backbone  of  stock  farming.  Stock 
farming  is  the  most  sensible  way  of  keeping  up  farm 
fertility.  The  farming  systems  surrounding  the  silo  are 
sound  and  full  of  sure  profit;  they  enable  a  man  to  pass 
a  richer  farm  onto  his  children.  Would  you  improve 
your  farm,  and  keep  it  improved?  Build  a  silo  and  prac- 
tice silo  farming.  All  in  all,  there  is  none  surer  and 
none  better.  Watch  that  new  silo  going  up  on  your  neigh- 
bor's farm.    Think  it  over. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  expert  says  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  eat  bugs,  but  did  he  ever  get  hold  of  a.  blackberry  just 
after  one  of  those  five-cornered  green  ones  had  visited  it? 


In  many  places  the  corn  crop  looks  to  be  in  a  bad 
way.    Some  was  planted  late;  some  was  replanted;  some 
.•I?       1  which  was  planted  on 

rertUlZCa  l^Orn  time  was  poor,  untested 

iVldLUrCS)  Xiclljy  p^^^   chance   amid  so 

much  cold  and  wetness;  some  is  overwhelmed  with  weeds 
because  it  has  been  too  wet  to  cultivate.  What's  to  do? 
The  answer  varies  with  the  conditions,  of  course.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  most  sensible  and  profitable  operatioiis 
that  many  a  cornbelt  farmer  can  engage  in  this  year  is 
to  fertilize  his  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  Apply  from 
100  to  200  pounds  of  a  2-12  fertilizer  per  acre,  with  a  one- 
horse  drill  through  the  row  after  it  is  "laid  by."  This 
will  help  the  yield  and  hasten  maturity.  And  that  will  be 
the  biggest  trouble  this  year,  as  it  was  last:  to  keep  the 
unripe  ears  from  being  nipped  by  the  frost.  Use  fertilizer 
and  beat  Jack  Frost  to  the  corn  crop. 

By  the  way  city  uplifters  advise  the  farm  women  to  can  this,  that 

and  t'other  in  order  to  save   the   waste  and  reduce  the  high-cost-of 

living  (in  the  town)  one  would  imagine  that  the  ladies'  aid  societies 
only  held  annual  meetings. 


Because  medical  care  in  the  rural  districts  has  been 
neglected,  only  17  per  cent  of  country  school  children  are 

Country  Medical  are'told  by^  an'emine'Jit 

f^pnfPfQ  doctor.    Shame,  shame, 

VjCllLCia  ^  neglect   the  health 

and  the  happiness — for  health  is  happiness — of  the  country 
children.  Every  county  should  be  made  by  law  to  establish 
free  medical  centers  at  the  county  courthouse,  from  which 
country  doctors  could  work  and  where  they  could  have 
access  to  every  modern  surgical  instrument  or  drug  known 
to  the  profession.  Is  the  countryside  affected  with  the 
poor  doctors,  the  quacks  and  the  numbskulls?  Do  the 
best  physicians  go  into  the  towns  where  they  are  paid 
more  money? 
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i^^x  SpFH  Hickory  Buggies 

^  Aae  S""^  °P     ™y  direct-from- 

^  d  %U£0  factory  price  on  a  RenDineSplit- 

^  V  Hickory— famous  the  world  over 

^  ,                   for  beauty,  style,  comfort  and 

15  long  service.  Don't  bay  a  vehicle  of  any  kind 

^  ontj  yon  eet  my  big  free  catalog.   See  for 
yoursc-lf  what  a  saving  yea  can  make.  150 

^  enappy  Btylc3  to  choose  ?rom  -  all  guaranteed  two 
^reara.   Pick  cot  the  rig  you  want  and  I  will  give  yon 


30  Days  FREE  Road  Test 


to  prove  the  quality  and  convin 
that  a   (renoine  Split  Hickory  ^ 
beat  buggy  you  can  bay  at  any  prid 

FDFE  MY  BIG  1916 
rnCC  CATALOG 

\Vnte    for    thia   free    book  today. 
Also  aak  for  my  Bpecial  HameBS  tind 
Ffij-m  Wagon  Catalogs.  Seat 
zree  oo  request. 

B.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Station   126Colufnbns,  Oh>a  i 


I 


■  wwwwvwv 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORB 


iNE 


AOE  MARK  8(0  u.S-PAT  Off 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  minkind,  the  iniiieptic 
Unimenl  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Soret.  Swellings.  Vnncose  VeioB. 
Alli7>  P>in  and  InflammatioD.  Price  SI  and  tZ  a  bottle  at 
droKguu  or  delivered.  WiU  tell  you  more  U  |rott  write. 

W.  F.  VOUNG,  P.D.F.,  348  Temple  St.,  Sprlnefield.  Mass. 


minehau 

^COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Frw   

13  Package  guaranteed  to  _give  satiefaction  or  money 

back.   $1  Packat^o  safficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
mMEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDt  CO..  441  Fourth  Aie„  Pittsburg^. 

I  will  condition  a  Horse 
4^^^or  Cow  in  twelve  days 

Put  tiesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor. 
Can  add  50%  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 
P.  C.  FAUST,         -         BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


QUICK  DELIVERY 

To  have  your  silo  up  and  ready  for  thia 
year's  crop  you  must  be  sure  to  orderan 

mm 


We  ship  from  factory  nearest  you.  Our  silo.i 
are  ready  for  immediate  delivery.   No  delay. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  easy  pay- 
ment plan.   Address  nearest  office. 


THB  nn>IAItA  SII/O  CO.,  657UaianBld(.,lndenoii,Iiid. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.   Dm  Uoinos,  la.     Ksrt  Worth.  Tex. 
667Xiotiaii(»Blil(.   667IudI*iiaBlil(.   667 Un SWokXx. BUf. 


l?E°w"iS;!  HOG  OILER 

Sent  Freight  Paid  on 

30  Pays'  FREE  Trial 


Onlv  Oiler  made  without 
valves,  cylinders  or  wheels. 
Can't  clog,  Btick,  leak  or 
get  out  of  order.  Guar- 
anteed 6  years.  Uses 
Crude  or  Medicated  oil. 

Killa  lice;  keeps  pens  and 
yards  diBinfected.  Orderone 
r  more  on  free  trial  today. 

Send  No  Money 

I  pay  freight  and  send 
one  gallon  of  Medicated 

Oil  fre«  w'th  each  post. 
Test  them  30  daya  on  your 
farm— then  p&v  if  pleased. 
If  not,  return  at  my  ex- 

^  You  Uke  no  risk.  Order 

direct  from  this  ad.  Catalog  Folder  sent 
frea  on  request.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  PrM't 

ROWE  MFG.  CO.,  643tibflrtv  SL,  GAIESBURG,  ILL. 


Dairy  Farmers  Need  Tractors 


The  demand  by  the  dairy  farmer  for 
more  power  opens  up  another  field  of 
usefulness  to  the  small  tractor.  A  few 
years  ago  to  mention  the  word  tractor 
directed  our  thoughts  to  large  grain 
farms  in  the  great  northwest.  How- 
ever, the  wonderful  developipent  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  these  engines  has  made 
them  adaptable  to  the  average  farm. 
Any  amount  of  literature  may  be  found 
upon  the  practicability  of  the  tractor 
for  general  farming,  but  very  little  has 
been  said  of  its  adaptability  to  our 
dairy  farms. 

According  to  Prof.  Fisher  of  Purdue 
University  the  difference  in  conduct- 
ing a  dairy  farm  and  a  general  farm 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  crops  raised  as 
in  the  method  of  disposing  of  the 
crops.  Practically  the  same  crops  are 
raised  and  similar  rotations  are  prac- 
ticed. The  land  is  often  too  valuable 
to  keep  much  pasture  and  to  make  his 
farm  a  success,  the  cow  man  must  raise 
his  feed  and  such  other  cash  crops  as 
his  acreage  will  permit. 

The  average  dairy  farm  in  the  middle 
west  consists  of  about  160  acres,  of 
which  from  120  to  140  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  land.  Usually  from  40  to  50 
acres  of  this  land  are  planted  to  corn, 
while  the  remainder  is  planted  to  hay 
and  small  grains.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  consider  operating  such  a  farm 
without  horses,  but  by  careful  manage- 
ment the  work  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  provide  work  for  a  few  horses  12 
months  during  the  year,  leaving  the 
heavy  work  for  the  light  farm  tractor. 
According  to  reports  from  our  most 
practical  farmers  one  team  should  be 
able  to  tend  30  acres  of  corn;  to  be 
conservative  it  is  safe  to  say  that  2 
teams  should  tend  45  or  50  acres  of 
corn  and  at  the  same  time  do  the  nec- 
cessary  odd  jobs  around  the  farm. 

The  dairy  farmer  will  have  ground 
to  plow  in  the  spring  and  fall,  seedbeds 
to  prepare,  manure  to  haul,  seeding  to 
do,  hay  to  bale,  and  mower  and  hay 
loader  to  draw.  Then,  the  increasing 
demand  for  silage  makes  an  ensilage 
cutter  an  absolute  necessity  on  a  dairy 
farm.  To  be  most  valuable  silage  corn 
must  be  cut  and  put  into  the  silo  at 
the  proper  time.  The  lack  of  power 
often  delays  the  silo  filling,  but  the 
small  farm  tractor  furnishes  ample 
power  for  the  home  outfit,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  fill  the  silo  at  the  time 
when  the  corn  is  in  right  condition. 
If  necessary,  the  tractor  could  draw  the 
corn  binder  a  part  of  the  day  and  then 
be  used  to  drive  the  cutter,  while  the 
horses  haul  the  fodder  from  the  field. 

There  are  various  other  uses  to  which 
a  tractor  is  being  placed  on  a  dairy 
farm,  such  as  grinding  feed,  shelling 
corn,  sawing  wood,  building  roads, 
driving  a  line  shaft,  pumping  water, 
running  the  cream  separator  and  churn, 
etc.  In  fact,  on  many  farms  the  trac- 
tor is  used  for  all  heavy  duty  and  also 
as  a  chore  boy.  One  thing  in  particular 
which  appeals  to  the  dairy  farmer  with 
many  chores  is  the  fact  that  when  the 
day's  work  is  over  he  can  turn  the 
switch,  close  the  fuel  valve  and  go 
about  his  other  work. 

Farmers  who  are  operating  dairy 
farms  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
demonstrations  of  the  small  tractor  at 
one  or  more  of  the  national  tractor 
demonstrations  to  be  held  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  They 
will  be  held  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  July  17- 
21;  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  July  24-28;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  July  31-August  4;  Fremont, 


Neb.,  August  7-11;  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
August  14-18;  Bloomington,  111.,  August 
21-26;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  28- 
September  1;  Madison,  Wis.,  Septem- 
ber 4-8. 


THE  HOG  HOUSE 

A  Simple,  Cheap  Structure  to  House 
the  Brood  Sows 

One  of  the  buildings  on  the  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  farm  which  is  not 
always  given  the  attention  that  its 
importance  warrants  is  the  hog  house. 
There  are  many  satisfactory  ways  of 
building  a  hog  house.  Much  depends 
on  the  number  of  hogs  to  be  housed 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  is  avail- 
able for  building. 

In  building  a  hog  house  the  location 
should  be  selected  with  great  care.  The 
site  should  be  well  drained  and  if  pos- 
sible a  high  place.  The  hog  house 
should  be  dry  and  dean,  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  in  winter. 

Hollow  tile  are  being  largely  used 
for  building  the  permanent  types  of 
hog  houses.     They  stand  the  rough 


qPOUtiD  PLAN 


usage  better  than  any  other  construc- 
tion short  of  solid  brick  or  stone,  which 
are  more  expensive.  A  hollow  tile 
hog  house  is  particularly  warm  in  win- 
ter and  in  it  early  spring  hogs  may  be 
farrowed  to  excellent  advantage  with- 
out any  danger  of  loss. 

Concrete  floors  should  be  provided. 
They  are  easy  to  keep  clean  and  at 
the  same  time  are  durable.  While  a 
concrete  floor  is  somewhat  colder  than 
a  board  floor,  this  can  be  remedied  by 
the  use  of  a  removable  or  false  floor. 
The  bedding  should  be  kept  clean  and 
dry. 

The  floor  plan  which  I  have  drawn 
fits  either  one  of  the  types  illustrated. 
The  hollow  tile  house  is  recommended 
bjr  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  The  roof 
windows  are  a  distinctive  feature. 

The  wooden  hou^e  is  known  as  the  half-moni- 
tor or  saw-tooth  type.  It  is  recommended  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  detailed  ques- 
tions submitted  by  any  reader  of  American 
Farming  at  any  time. — H.  O.  Wentworth. 
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Why  Pay  Cholera  Tax? 

HOG  cholera  will  be  conquered 
whenever  farmers  become  fully 
awake  to  the  value  of  serum  in 
combating  the  disease.  All  the  farmers 
in  a  community  must  realize  their  duty 
and  co-operate  fully  by  preventing  the 
disease  on  their  own  farms.  Over  and 
over  again  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  use  of  serum  produced  in  modern, 
high-class  plants  is  the  best  way  of 
solving  the  hog  cholera  problem  and 
of  saving  the  farmer's  money.  The 
common  sense  of  the  problem  has  been 
forcefully  phrased  by  a  government 
specialist  in  Iowa: 

"If  a  proposition  to  increase  the  taxes 
of  your  county  for  uncertain  amounts, 
varying  from  $50,000  to  $500,000,  for 
something  that  did  the  county  no  more 
good  than  hog  cholera,  was  proposed 
at  the  next  election,  it  is  certain  that 
long  before  the  question  came  to  a 
vote  every  farmer  in  the  county  would 
be  boiling  over  with  indignation.  They 
would  leave  their  work  and  use  all  the 
influence  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
to  induce  every  person  to  vote  against 
the  measure.  Any  person  who  sup- 
ported the  proposition  would  be  con- 
sidered as  deliberately  working  against 
the  interests  of  the  county. 

"Well,  just  stop  and  think  this  over: 
Hog  cholera  is  a  preventable  and  erad- 
icable  disease  of  swine,  which  is  tax- 
ing the  farmers  with  enormous  and  un- 
necessary losses,  amounting  in  some 
counties  to  more  than  $500,000  per  year. 
Hog  cholera  is  imposing  this  tax  with- 
out asking  your  leave,  and  people  have 
been  submitting  to  this  preventable  im- 
position with  apparent  indifference,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time,  energy  and  ex- 
pense necessary  to  defeat  an  unjust  tax- 
ing proposition  at  the  polls  would 
eradicate  hog  cholera  from  any  county. 
Any  person  who  is  careless  in  looking 
after  his  hogs  when  they  have  the  dis- 
ease, or,  after  recovery  of  the  animals, 
is  indifferent  about  cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting that  portion  of  the  premises 
where  they  were  confined  while  sick, 
is  voting  for  and  supporting  a  useless 
and  burdensome  tax.  And  the  same 
influence  should  be  brought  to  bear 
to  get  him  to  assist  in  freeing  the 
county  of  hog  cholera  that  would  be 
used  to  get  him  to  vote  against  the 
undesirable  measure. 

"The  control  and  eradication  of  hog 
cholera  is  the  farmers'  fight;  they  are 
the  people  that  must  suffer  the  losses 
from  an  outbreak  of  the  disease,  and 
until  they  enter  the  fight  for  their  own 
protection  and  the  right  to  raise  hogs 
without  the  losses  and  disappointments 
from  hog  cholera,  they  must  continue 
to  suffer  the  consequences.  When  we 
grasp  the  idea  that  hog  cholera  is  un- 
necessary, that  its  spread  is  the  result 
of  carelessness,  indifference  and  gross 
negligence;  when  we  resolve  that  such 
conditions  will  not  be  tolerated  and 
that  we  will  pull  together  to  relieve 
the  county  of  this  useless  and  unjust 
taxation,  then — good-by,  hog  cholera. 
But  remember — until  we  get  together 
on  this  proposition,  we  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  taxes  extorted  by  this  dis- 
ease. We  all  know  that  the  infection 
of  hog  cholera  can  be  harbored  on  a 
place;  we  are  equally  certain  that  the 
premises  can  be  freed  of  the  infection 
by  proper  cleaning  and  disinfection." 

The  practical  lesson  is  just  this:  Do 
not  let  cholera  claim  any  of  your  own 
hogs.  If  all  the  farmers  in  any  com- 
munity succeed  in  doing  that  for  a  few 
years,  there  will  be  no  more  cholera 
infection  in  that  community — the  dis- 
ease will  be  eradicated.  To  prevent 
cholera  losses  one  must  be  prepared 
to  vaccinate  with  standard  serums,  and 
keep  his  place  clean  and  disinfected. 


Why  Gamble  With  Your  Hog  Profits? 

Only  a  Sterile  (Germ-free)  Hog  Cholera  Serum  is 
Absolutely  Safe.  Why  Risk  Infecting  Your  Herd? 
Mulford  Refined  Hog  Cholera  Serum  is  Sterile. 

YOUR  own  keen  business  instinct  and  your  veterinarian, 
who  values  his  reputation,  will  both  prompt  you  to  use 
nothing  but  a  sterile  serum  on  your  hogs.  Veterinarians 
and  hog-raisers  have  always  recognized  the  necessity  for 
a  refined,  sterile  (germ-free),  filtered  serum,  free  from 
all  bacteria  and  solid  particles.  Mulford  Refined  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  is  the  only  one  which  meets  all  these 
requirements. 

The  quality  of  Mulford  Refined  Ho^  Chol- 
era Serum  is  assured  by  the  same  scientific  care 
used  in  preparing  Mulford  serums  and  antitoxins  for 
human  use,  and  its  potency  is  proved  by  the  pre- 
scribed Government  test.  Mulford  Refined  Serum  is 
freed  from  every  germ  and  every  particle  of  solid 
matter  by  the  new  Mulfond  process. 

Mulford  Refined  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

Potent — Sterile — Filtered  —  Unlike  Other  Serums 

Properly  administered,  Mulford  Refined  Serum  cannot  infect 
your  hogs,  is  promptly  and  completely  absorbed  by  the  animal  and 
cannot  cause  cysts  or  abscesses. 

There  is  now  no  need  to  risk  using  a  Serum  containing  use- 
less, solid  material  and  germs,  which  may  cause  disease.  Mulford 
Refined  Serum  is  absolutely  safe  and  costs  2  cents  per  c.c,  no 
more  than  the  better  makes  of  unrefined  serum.  Send  for  Free 
Booklet  No.  14        —CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN. 

H.  K.  MULFORD  COMPANY,  Manufacturing  and  Biological  Chemists 

Home  Office  and  Laboratories,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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Solve  This  Puzzle  and  Win  a  Prize 


Here  are  seven  sheep  in  a  pen.  B?  drawine  three 
•traight  lines  you  can  put  each  on*  im  a  pen  by  him- 
self. If  you  can  do  this,  we  will  send  you  as  a  prize, 
a  surprise  package  of  beautiful  season  and 
greeting  post  cards.  lithographed  in  rich  colors, 
and  also  a  certificate  of  entry  in  our  grand  contest 
for  an  Overland  Automobile.  All  you  have  to  do  ii 
to  enclose  a  two  cent  stamp  is  rout  letter  to  pay 
postage  and  cost  of  mailing. 

Overland  Auto  Given  Away 

Remember  the  Overland  will  absolutely  be  given 
away  at  the  close  of  the  grand  contest.  In  case  of  s 
tie  an  Overland  will  be  given  to  each  person  so  tied. 
Send  at  once  so  you  can  be  entered  in  this  great 
contest.   Full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

THE  AUTO  MAN,     Dept.  85     Has  MolnM,  It. 
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DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES 


Are  splendid  serviceable  shoes.  Combined 
by  our  special  process  with  the  bead  of  an- 
other, stout  well-made  tire,  giving  you  a  tread 
of  unusual  strength  and  resistance.  Wears 
splendidly  on  roughest,  hardest  roads,  gives 
big  mileage  at  25  per  cent  ot  the  cost  of  new 
tires. 

Big  introductory  offer  during  July.  Send 
for  booldet  and  prices.  We  are  the  original 
"Double  Tread  Tire  Company."  and  have  been 
selling  direct  to  farmers  since  1914. 


8iM 


Plain 


Red 
Tuoe 
$2.0S 
2.45 
2.55 
3.50 
State 


30  X  3  $5.00. .  .$5.50.  ..$1.85. 

30x3^4...  6.00...  7.00...  2.20. 
32x3^%...  7.00...  8.00...  2.30. 

33x4          9.00.. .10.00...  3.15. 

Also  all  sizes  ujp  to  38  x  5H. 
whether  clincher,  'Q.D."  or  straight  side, 
Address  Dept.  A.  F. 

The  Double  Tread  Tire  Co.,  Inc 

106  West  52d  St.,  New  York  City. 


New  Tires 
i  1  Old  Ones 


Don't  throw  away  your  old  tires!  We'h  S 
Slr/^  them  into  new  ones  for  you  at  S 
2^/o  of  the  cost  of  a  new  tire.  Thesenew  " 

Champion  ^xre^^  Tires! 

are  W/o  puncture  and  blow-out  proof  2 
and  absolutely  guaranteed  for  2000  - 
miles.  They  can't  be  beat  for  service  5 
and  appearance.  All  you  do  is  furnish  Z 
two  old  tires— we'll  do  the  rest.  5 
Send  in  your  old  tires  today.  We  also  carry  S 
Lhanipiiin  Tires  in  stock,  all  sizes.  S 


FRFF*  Get  our  big  aonev-oaT- 
,  ,  .  ,.*  '°?  circular  and 'price- 
list.   Write  for  It  today. 

CHAMPION  DOUBLE 

TREAD  TIRE  __ 
1772  Crwd  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


)UBLE  i 
CO.  I 

City,  Mo  I 


FORDAUrO  TREE 


If  you  )iave  no  auto  and  want 
one  just  ai-ni]  me  your  name  Am 
toilay  and  say:  %▼ 
"I  want  one  of  yonr  Ford  Am 
Tourine  Cars  FREE."  4% 
W.  W.  RHOAOS,  Manager 
;L     110 Capital  Building  ^il^ 
^^^i     Topeka, Kan.    M  mm 

Delivered  Y?u  FREE 

A  sample  1916  model  "Rmngor"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Writo  at  onco  for  large  illustrated 

catalog  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  eupplies,  and  particulars  of  moat 
Tnarvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our /Owpr/CM 
and  remarkabh  terms. 

RIDER  AOENTS  WantOH-^OJB, 
make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 
Tires  and  Sundries  from  our  big  catalog. 
Do  Business  direct  with  the  leading  bicycle 
house  in  America.   Do  not  buy  until  you  kaow 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  A  269  CHICA60 

Lsirw  ftnto  Bu«lne««— Sell  Fhr*  Machln**  and  0«t 


FREEl 


BIRCH  CAR 
And  the  Agency 
In  Your  Territory 

S-passanger— 30-35  H.P.— EloctrlcLlghts  &  Starter 

A  wonder  car.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  Find 
oot  how  yoo  can  act  this  car.  1  teach  yoQ  the  auto  buBlness 
St  home  by  simple  course  and  Kive  you  the  opportunity  to  moke 
blfnonsyselliiiK  BIRCH  MOTOB  CARS  to  your  (rienda  and 

oeigUwrs.  epecial  eSsr^nsw.    Write  quick  for  full  Infor- 

matioa.  Ad- 
dress Ralph 
BIrchard, 
Praaldant. 
BIRCH  MOTOR 
C0UE6E,  Inc. 
712  Towar 
Bldjj^Chlejra 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Systematic  Location  of  Motor  Troubles 

By  Prof.  Richard  Aa  L«avell,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricnlture,  Ame* 

(This  is  the  15th  in  a  series  of  articles  which  Prof.  Leavell  is  writing  exclusively  for 
the  readers  of  American  Farming.) 


The  engine  has  "gone  dead."  It 
"never  went  better  than  it  did  yester- 
day and  today  it  will  not  start."  What 
is  the  matter?  Usually  the  trouble 
can  be  located  in  2  or  3  minutes,  if  a 
s  y  stem  atic 
method  of 
search  is  fol- 
lowed. Time 
after  time  the 
repairman  i  s 
called  in  and 
iiunts  here  and 
there,  tries 
this  and  that, 
until  finally  he 
locates  the 
ttouble  b}'  ac- 
cident rather 
than  by  good 
man  agement 
and  "it  starts." 
S  o  m  e  t  imes 
he  does  not 
did    to  make 


lilcliard  A.  Leavell 


after  it  has  started 
know  just  what  he 
it  go  or  just  what  the  trouble  was. 
He  has  changed  the  adjustment  of 
the  carburetor,  which  worked  all  right, 
or  has  taken  it  all  apart  to  clean 
out  some  dirt  or  water  which  he  im- 
agined was  in  it,  he  has  fooled  with 
the  ignition  distributer  or  magneto, 
changed  the  spark  plugs,  spliced  new 
terminals  on  a  few  wires  and  made 
a  few  other  changes,  some  of  which 
might  be  beneficial,  but  only  one  of 
which  was  really  necessary. 

One  evening  I  returned  home  just 
in  time  to  see  a  driver  re-assemble 
his  carburetor  and  make  another  un- 
successful attempt  to  start  his  engine. 
He  explained  that  there  had  been 
"dirt  in  the  spray  nozzle,"  but  the  en- 
gine failed  to  start  nevertheless.  I 
took  a  little  priming  gun  from  my  own 
machine  and  offered  it  to  the  driver  to 
prime  with,  at  the  same  time,  unob- 
served by  the  driver,  placed  my  hands 
on  the  tops  of  his  spark  plugs  while 
the  motor  was  turned  by  the  starter. 
If  the  trouble  were  with  the  gasoline 
supply  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  motor  to  run  a  few  seconds 
on  the  priming  and  then  die  out.  The 
fact  that  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  to  start  it  gave  me  as- 
surance that  I  would  not  receive  any 
shock  oflF  of  the  plugs,  and  I  did  not. 
This  definitely  located  the  trouble  in 
the  ignition  system  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  trouble  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  be  remedied  in  3 
minutes. 

Another  time  a  salesman  for  a  car- 


buretor company  sent  one  of  the  men 
from  the  adjusting  department  out  to 
tow  in  his  car  which  had  failed  on 
the  road  due  to  "magneto  trouble."  He 
had  worked  on  it  a  half  hour  and  was 
sure  that  the  trouble  was  in  the  mag- 
neto. The  repairman  detached  one 
spark  plug  wire  and  held  it  close  to 
the  metal  of  the  cylinder  with  one 
hand  while  he  turned  the  engine  with 
the  other.  The  spark  looked  good  to 
him;  he  took  the  cap  off  of  the  gaso- 
line tank  and  put  in  five  gallons.  The 
driver  could  have  primed  the  engine, 
when  it  would  have  run  for  a  few  sec- 
onds and  died  out,  or  he  could  have 
opened  the  drain  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  carburetor  to  see  whether  there 
was  any  gasoline  in  it,  or  he  could  sim- 
ply have  depressed  the  flooding  lever 
and  watched  to  see  whether  the  float 
bowl  overflowed  and  dripped. 

One  day  during  a  500-mile  race  on 
the  Indianapolis  Speedway  a  car  came 
to  the  pits  hitting  on  three  and  popping 
back  badly.  The  driver  and  mechani- 
cian jumped  out  and  changed  spark 
plugs  and  cranked  up  the  engine  again, 
only  to  find  conditions  unimproved. 
Then  they  tried  to  readjust  the  car- 
buretor but  with  no  improvement.  Then 
they  went  back  to  the  magneto  and 
plugs,  but  about  that  time  discovered 
the  trouble  by  accident.  There  was  a 
broken  valve.  If  the  mechanician  had 
cranked  the  car  3  revolutions  with  the 
ignition  cut  oflf  he  should  have  noticed 
the  absence  of  compression  in  1  cylin- 
der. The  popping  back  should  have 
suggested  broken  valve  as  one  possi- 
bility. A  great  many  of  the  drivers 
have  a  regular  system  for  the  location 
of  trouble,  which  would  have  located 
this  within  30  seconds. 

Any  gasoline  engine  must  draw  into 
its  cylinders  an  explosive  mixture  of 
vaporized  fuel  and  air  so  proportioned 
that  the  mixture  can  burn;  it  must 
compress  this  charge;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  charge  has  been  compressed  the 
ignition  system  must  produce  the  spark 
to  fire  it.  Faihire  to  start  or  to  operate 
properly  is  the  result  of  some  irreg- 
ularity in  some  one  of  these  conditions. 
It  is  simply  up  to  the  driver  in  trou- 
ble to  make  quick  investigation  to 
determine  which  one  of  these  condi- 
tions is  not  fulfilled.  It  is  a  little  bet- 
ter to  try  the  compression  first,  then 
the  gasoline,  then  the  spark. 

Compression  can  be  tested  by  turn- 
ing the  hand  crank  slowly  for  several 
revolutions,  rocking  it  against  each 
compression.   If  crank  is  pulled  and  re- 


"Uave  a  regrular  system  for  the  location  of  trouble" 
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leased  the  compressed  air  In  the  cylinder 
should  rock  it  back  just  as  a  spring  would. 
If  the  compression  is  good  this  can  be  re- 
peated many  times  at  each  compression.  There 
should  be  as  many  compressions  in  every  2 
revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft  as  the  car 
has  cylinders.  If  the  crank  is  spun 
rapidly  it  will  pass  by  the  blank  space  where 
the  missing  compression  is  without  the  oper- 
ator knowing  it.  If  it  Is  kept  in  engage- 
ment and  rocked  against  each  compression 
(2  compressions  per  revolution  for  a  "four," 
or  3  per  revolution  for  a  "six")  location  of 
entire  or  great  loss  of  compression  will  not  be 
difficult.  The  leakage  may  be  past  the  pis- 
ton and  rings  or  a  broken  piston  head;  it 
may  be  past  broken  valves  or  valves  where 
the  stems  are  stuck  in  the  guides  of  the 
spring  broken;  or  it  may  be  through  joints 
In  the  top  of  cylinder. 

Since  the  fuel  Is  to  be  burned  In  the  cylin- 
der the  surest  way  of  getting  some  of  it  there 
is  to  open  the  priming  cup  (or  remove  the 
spark  plug)  and  pour  into  each  cylinder 
about  a  half  a  teaspoonful  of  gasoline,  or  in 
weather  near  or  below  zero,  a  mixture  ot 
ether  and  gasoline.  If  the  motor  starts  and 
dies  out  a  few  seconds  later  the  gasoline  sup- 
ply In  the  tank  and  In  the  float  chamber  of 
the  carburetor  should  be  investigated.  If 
the  float  bow!  fills  properly  there  is  likelihood 
of  obstructed  chamber  or  possibility  of  water 
in  the  chamber. 

If  the  motor  fails  to  start  when  it  has 
been  primed  and  cranked  the  next  thing  is 
to  investigate  the  spark.  It  Is  sometimes 
best  to  remove  wires  from  the  plugs  and 
hold  the  insulation  a  distance  of  an  inch  or 
more  back  from  the  metal  terminal  with  the 
end  about  %  of  an  inch  from  the  cylinder 
or  the  plug  while  the  engine  is  turned  by  an 
assistant.  If  no  assistant  is  available  the 
plugs  can  be  removed  and  laid  out  on  top  of 
the  cylinders  with  the  terminal  wires  not 
In  contact  (supported  upon  pieces  of  dry 
waste  if  necessary)  and  watched  for  sparks 
while  the  motor  is  turned  either  by  hand  or 
by  the  starter.  With  many  magneto  and 
modern  distributer  battery  systems  it  may 
be  easier  to  detach  the  wire  or  conductor 
which  leads  from  the  secondary  terminal  of 
the  coil  (or  from  the  collector  brush  of  the 
high  tension  magneto)  and  place  or  hold  it 
in  such  a  position  that  there  will  be  a  gap 
of  less  than  %  of  an  inch  for  the  spark  to 
Jump  from  it  to  the  metal  of  the  magneto  of 
the  engine.  If  the  spark  fails  to  occur  it  is 
possible  that  there  are  detached  or  grounded 
wires  or  that  the  circuit  breaker  points  re- 
quire attention.  If  the  weather  is  wet  and 
the  coll  is  on  the  driver's  side  of  the  dash  it 
is  likely  that  the  spark  is  leaking  away 
through  the  dampness  and  that  the  whole 
coll  box  may  have  to  be  dried  out  and  the 
holes  where  the  secondary  wire  comes 
through  the  wet  wood  may  have  to  be  en- 
larged. Sometimes  the  car  Is  In  a  cold 
garage  and  the  weather  suddenly  turns  warm 
outside.  Moisture  like  dew  gathers  all  over 
the  car  and  may  cause  the  trouble.  For 
further  advice  the  instruction  book,  which 
should  always  be  carried  with  the  car,  should 
be  consulted. 

If  the  spark  is  as  It  should  be  it  is  possi- 
ble that  there  may  be  too  much  instead  of 
too  little  gasoline.  A  mixture  too  rich  to 
9re  seldom  occurs  in  a  cold  motor  but  is 
5asy  to  obtain  when  the  motor  is  warm.  If 
It  Is  turned  slowly  with  the  priming  cups 
open  or  with  the  air  valve  of  the  carburetor 
blocked  open  with  a  lead  pencil,  or  with  the 
letdle  valve  screwed  down  against  its  seat  as 
in  a  Ford,  the  mixture  will  thin  out  soon 
ind  the  motor  will  befein  firing.  In  cold 
weather  simple  priming  will  often  prove  in- 
idequate  and  the  use  of  a  teakettle  of  hot 
vater  poured  over  the  intake  manifold  may 
jrove  effective. 

Systematic  search  will  make  the  location 
)t  trouble  an  easy  matter.  Looking  here  and 
here  in  a  haphazard  manner  may  result  in 
he  location  of  the  trouble  finally,  but  often 
)y  accident  rather  than  by  good  planning. 
Che  remedy  may  be  simple  or  complex.  A 
tiiowledge  of  the  car  obtained  from  the  in- 
itruction  book,  which  should  be  studied  be- 
orehand  to  avoid  trouble,  rather  than  after 
he  trouble  has  occurred,  will  enable  the  mo- 
crist  to  judge  how  the  repairs  must  be 
nade  and  whether  he  can  make  them  or  not. 

If  the  motor  will  race  but  will  not  throt- 
,le  down  there  may  be  an  air  leak  in  the 
nanifold  where  it  bolts  to  the  cylinders  or 
There  the  carburetor  attaches  to  it  or  the 
arburetor  air  valve  or  throttle  valve  may  be 
leranged.  If  It  idles  but  dies  out  and  pops 
irhen  the  throttle  is  opened  (even  when  the 
ilgh  speed  adjustment  has  been  manipulated 
iroperly)  and  will  not  get  up  and  maintain 
ngine  speed  on  the  road  it  is  likely  that 
here  is  partial  obstruction  of  the  fuel  sup- 
ly.  possibly  the  line  or  the  wire  gauze  in  the 
rap  needs  cleaning. 

If  the  motor  is  so  stiff  that  it  can  not  be 
urned  (and  is  not  merely  stiff  because  it  is 
ew  or  because  it  has  just  been  overhauled) 
he  trouble  may  be  from  insufficient  lubrica- 
ion.  It  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  2  or  3 
ablespoonfuls  of  oil  should  be  poured  into 
ach  cylinder  and  a  fresh  upply  should  be 
tided  to  the  crank  case  and  it  should  be 
urned  by  hand  with  the  plugs  out  until 
'rpp."  When  a  motor  has  "slezed"  or 
frozen"  it  is  almost  certain  that  damage  has 
cf-n  done  to  the  cylinder  walls,  the  pistons 
nrl  the  rings.  If  the  motor  has  no  compres- 
■  on  or  no  springy  feeling  and  will  not  "rock" 
is  likely  that  there  is  under-lubrlcation. 
os^5ibly  because  excess  priming  has  washed 
he  oil  from  the  pistons  and  rings.  Oil  should 
Q  poured  into  the  cylinders  and  the  motor 
Jrned  as  previously  mentioned. 

IN  BOOK  FOBM 
The  first  12  of  Prof.  Leavell's  articles 
1  the  Motor  Car,  now  printed  In  booklet 
>rm.  Handy  pocket  size.  4  8  pages,  over  60 
lustrations.  We  send  it  free  and  postpaid 
>r  one  3-year  subscription  at  50c  or  two 
•year  subscriptions  at  25c  each,  50c  in  all. 
he  best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  printed  and 
on  can  get  it  free.  Address  American 
arming,  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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FREIGHT 
PAID 


'X  UsG  ihi^  Power  Washer 
m   30  Dayj^  FQELEL 


Let  Your  Engine  Do  the  Hard  Work 


Do  away  with  the  drucJgery  and  back-breaking  labor  of 
wash-day.   Get  a  Farmer's  Friend  Power  Washer.  Just  put  in  lha 
clothes,  soap  and  water — let  the  engine  do  all  the  hard  work  ot  wash- 
ineand  wrineing.   Saves  time,  saves  work,  saves  the  clothes  because  it  avoids  ia- 
jurious  rubbine  on  wash-board.  Two  cents  worth  of  gasoline  will  do  a  big  family 
vasbiog.  There's  nothing  difficult  to  understand  or  operate  about  tbe 

3mafM^^iend  Power  Washer 

Even  a  child  could  run  it.  Simply,  but  stronglj«4>uilt — all  mov- 
ing parts  enclosed.  Has  wringer  that  swings  to  any  position-*^!!  steel  bench. 
Ions  enough  to  hold  extra  tub  or  basket.    Our  special  low  factory  price— $25.6S 
including  freight  paid,  except  to  far  eastern  and  far  western  points,  makes  the 
Farmer's  Friend  the  greatest  washer  bargain  ever  oftered.  And  it's  backed 
by  the  strongest  kind  oi  a  guarantee.  Besides,  you  can  buy  It  on  the 

Easiest  Terms  Ever  Offered 

You  have  the  privilege  of  a  whole  month's  trial  tight  in 
your  own  home.  Ifitisn'tall  we  say — if  you  don't  consU 
der  it  the  biggest  washer  bargain  ever  offered,  return  at 
our  expense  and  you'll  not  be  out  one  cent.  Write 
at  once — we  will  sell  but  a  limited  number  ol  wash* 
crs  at  this  special  introductory  price. 
G.  &  D.  MFG.  CO.,  28IowaAve.,Stre«torJl], 


FOLDER 

FREE 


Just  drop  us  a  post  card  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  this  big  cata- 
log folder  by  return  mail.  It  tella  about  the  many  Guperior  mechanicalf  ea-  , 
turesof  theNewParrett— OneMan— AUPurposeTractor.  It  illustratea    c  j 
Bome  or  the  remarkable  tests  which  we  have  made  at  the  various  Na- 
tional Power  B'arming  and  Tractor 
Demonstrations.    It  answers  all  your 
tractor  questions  by  telling  the  actual 
expericnceotherfarmers  ha 
had  with  tiie  Parrett.  Send 
forthis  big  folder  today— J ' 
Bee  for  yourself  how  the 
Parrett  Tractor  will  be 
a  big  money-making, 
money.savin?  iDvestmeot 
for  your  farm. 
Parrett  Tractor  Co. 
80a-4ll9  Fisher  BIdg.,  Chiciio' 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great. 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom* 
inent  business  man  says:  "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounderthan  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20^  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
atrengtll  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  in  1915  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats  averaged  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful 
There  i«  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  ia  there  any  conscription.   For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  IsetUement.  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 


C.  J.  BROUCttTON,  1 12  W.  Adams  SI.,  Chlcaio,  III. 

C.  W.  AIRD.  215  Traction  Terminal  BIdg,.  Indlanaplls,  Ind. 

OEORCE  A,  HALL,  123  Second  SI, 


Mllwaukua,  Wlr . 

Cuiadlu)  GoTeriiin.nt  Acnt. 


No  fassports  Mecesgary  to  tnter  Canautt 


Come  to 


The  Automobile  Center.   

Detroit  trained 
men  get  preference 
over  all  others  and  get  jobs 
Quickly.  No  other  city,  no  other 
school  can  give  you  what  Detroit  offers. 
Every  factory  knows  us,  endorses  our  school, 
elQd  to  get  our  graduates,  oilers  them  territory 
Which  to  sell  oars  and  start  garages.; 
EARN  $75.00  TO  $300.00  A  MONTH 

^  equipment  IS  complete.  Students  actually  build  cars 
-n  start  to  finish,  getting  factory  training  in  assembling, 
ilock  tcstini?,  road  testing,  everythinff.  Special  complete  course  in  Oxy- 
Lcetyleno  brazmgr  and  Welding,  Benarate  from  regular  course.  Ail 
sadine  .types  of  starUng-,  lighting;  and  isrnition  systems  in  operatioo.  6 
yl.  Lozier^and  8  cyl.  King  used  for  road  instruction.  We 
fiialmers   6   chassis  with  overhead  cam  shaft  motor. 


— iT-T-  —  — .-f.^".  tuoiiu>.Liuii».  Schoolopen  all 

fcnter  classes  any  time,  any  day.  Three  classes  daily,  mom- 
'■...'"V -Tr'"";"  t"iV  evening.  Autofactoriea  write  and  phone  for  men 
bSS  POThiJ  posUioSa-f^""  "       •  ^'  tot  one  of  these 

'START  A  CARAGE— SELl  CARS— BE  INDEPeHDEKIT 

'^SuSte7who'inte^dTnte?fn'S'=b^^        'i?^  ^'i'^  Factories  to  putthemin  touch  "th 

'  ACT  QUICKLY  —  NOW  ^".^  Particulm.-'Anto  School  Nei 
J|7  .       V»»"»»»a"a  Jn     catalog ..  both  ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 

rail,  lamp  on  a  tram  and  come  to  Detroit  as  hundreds  have  done,  and  r.EARM  RIg'HT' 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL,  THE  OLD  RELIABLE  SCHOOL, 
211  Ante  BIdg.,  Jfo.  11-19  Selden  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  V.  S.  A. 


*Anto^9chool.NewB"  and  new 
Or  better 


DETFIOIT 
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Tbis  Safe  Electric  lantern 

AND 

American  Fanning  6  Years 

Both  for  $1.00 

Dispose  of 
^  your  dirty, 
\<>^^  old,  danger- 
ous, oil  lantern  and 
get  this  safe  elec- 
tric lantern  and 
AMERICAN  FARMING 
for  6  years,  both  for  ONE 
DOLLAR. 

Here  is  ■  laotern  that  ii  alwayi  read;,  elein, 

Dest  and  attractive.  It  givee  all  the  light  of  the 
old-etyle  oil  lantem  and  eliminatet  all  danger  of 
fire.  It  ii  a  lanterD  so  safe  that  yoQ  eao  use  it 
to  explore  the  inside  of  your  gasoiine  taok,  or 
carry  it  in  the  hay-mow,  or  io  the  clocbee-cloaet, 
or  set  it  on  the  parlor  table.  A  push  button  lights 
it  also  disconnects  it;  gives  a  large,  steady  ray  of 
brilUant,  white  light:  comes  complete,  except  the 
battery.  It  can  be  fitted  with  either  square  or 
round-celled  battery;  old  telephone  or  automobile 
batteries  will  run  this  lantern  for  a  long  time. 

You  should  take  advantage  of  tbU  exceptional 
value  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Just  think  of  it — an  electric  lanters  for  the  regu- 
lar price  of  AMERICAN  FARMING.  If  you  are 
already  taking  AMERICAN  FARMING,  get 
your  neighbor  to  subecribe— <  yearj,  ONE  DOLLAR. 
But  order  at  once,  our  lantero  supply  ii  limited. 

PREMIUM  DEPT..  AMERICAN  FARMING 

aS7  S.  DEARBORN  STREET,   CHICAOO,  ILL. 


A  Document  Box 
  for  Valuable  Papers 

rVERYONE  needs  a  lock-boi  for  valuable  papers.  Here'e 
iust  what  you  want.  It  is  a  bandBome,  black,  ebony- 
finished  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  5^  incbee  in  width  by 
2H  inches  in  depth.  Has  »  double  hinged  cover  fitted  with 
spring  lock  and  two  keys.  Just  the  thing  for  filmg  away 
valuable  papers  and  documents;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof  V.  OFFER — Sena  us  fifty  cents  for  2  one-year  or  one 
8-year  eubecnption,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  postpaid. 
Bend  early.  Supply  limited. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  D«arboTnSt.,Chlc«ge 

GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 


FREE 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


ASK 

our  sales 
oEBce  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  •  Free 

The   American  Agrical* 
tural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Phil, 
adelphia,  Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  other  fans.  12-inch  blades. 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brings  genuine 
comfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for  the 
sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved  suc- 
cess. The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.60 
cash  with  order  only,  delivery  pre- 
paid in  the  continental  U.  S.  A. 
Uki  Breczi  Motor,  SIS  W.  Moirei  St.,  Chlcic* 


FREE 


The  liveliest  little 
Engine  book  ever 

  published.   Tells  tlie 

;  ^  principleaof frooden- 

fnne  construction  so  plain  ana  bo  in- 
tirestmg  that  anyman  or  boy  will 
enjoy  reading  it.   Write  today. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2d20Oakl3ndAv» 
Kansas  City,  Mb. 
2820Emnirc5ldt. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 


St  a  small  coit  by  uslncr  our  Attacb- 
sbleoutllt.  Kirs  ANY  BICYCLE.  Es8- 
ly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
IVrlto  today  for  bar-  rnCT  DAAV 
(rain  list  and  free  book  rlfCC  DVUIt 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycle?,  all  makes,  aew 
and  eecoud-hand,  $35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dapt.l  B9Calasburg,  KanaM> 


Oleason'a  Horse  Book  a  large 
handsome  book  of  400  patfos, 
printed  on  pure  white  paper 
in  large  clear  type,  bonnd  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
©lepantly  illustrated  with  188 
full  plates  aud  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
ia  the  most  complete  horse 
bookever  published. produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  etirpeons.  In  this 
book  I'rof.  Gleason  has  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
hia  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  coutaiua  chapters  on  His- 
tory. Education.  Teaching 
Tricks.  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding.  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing. How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness. Oars,  complete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shooing 
and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 
the  Diseases  ani  Treatment  of  the  Animal.  This  one 
partalone  isworth  many  times  the  valus  or  the  book  and 
•rill  sars  bone  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year. 
^vpPQa  Gleafon's  Borse  Book  sent  tree  and  pre- 
wa  ■  t  paid  for  two  1-year  subscriptions  at  260 
esob  or  one  2-year  subscription  at  50o._^New  or  renewal. 

Amarlowi  Farmlna.637S.  Daarborn  S<.,Chloagtt 

ROPP»S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  at  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  ■weight  and  price  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag« 
ons,  bins,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  Thia  useful  book 
given  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal  yearly  sub- 
ecriptioa  at  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
SSI  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicane 


ACKI NAC 


DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND  BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA  FALLS. 


I 


TOLEDO. 
PT,  HURON.  ALPENA 
ST.  IGNACE, 


A  REAL  VACATION 


The  D.  A  C.  I.lne  Steamer)  embody  all  the  qualities  of 
spwd.  safely  and  comfort.  The  freedom  of  thodecks,  cool, 
rrfreshlnn  lake  breezei  And  commodious  stave  rooms  makes 
life  aboard  these  Goatlog  palares  a  source  of  eojuymeot. 
"D.  &C.  A  SERVICE  GUARANTEE" 

Dally  service  between  Detroit  kni  BufTato  and  Detroit 
and  Clovclatid.  Day  trips  during  July  and  August, 
B3  well  OS  two  boats  out  of  Detroit  and  Cleveland  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  du-Ing  these  two  months. 
FOUR  TRIPS  WEKKI.Y  FROM  TOLEDO  AND 
DKTROIT  TO  MACKINAC  ISLAND  AND  WAY 
POUTS — From  June2^th  to  Sent.  loth.SPECIALSTEAM- 
ER  CLEVELAND  TO  MACKINAC  ISLAND.  TWO 
TRIPS  WEEKLY.  NO  STOPS  ENROUTE  EXCEPT 
AT  DETROIT  EVERY  TRIP.  Dally  service  between 
Toledo  and  Put-In-Bay,  June  lOth  to  Sept.  loth. 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  ACCEPTED  on  D.  &  C.  Lino 
steamers  between  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  either 
direction.  Send  two  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  pamphlet  and 
Creat  Lakes  Map.  Address  L.  O.  Lewis.  O.  P.  A.,  Detroit. 
DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIOATION  COMPANY 
P.  H.  MCMILLAN.  Pres.  A.i A.  SCHANTZ,  V.  P.  4  Q.  M. 
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ABOUT  THE  HOUSE 


July,  1916 

Great  Mares  I  Have  Known 

(Concluded  from  page  4) 
That  a  draft  colt  be  rightly  born  Is  very 
desirable,  yet  that  is  only  the  beginning  of 
his  history.  His  dam  has  developed  him 
heretofore.  Once  born,  man  determines  for 
the  most  part,  his  development.  To  do  this 
successfully  he  must  be  fed  liberally  from  the 
time  that  he  will  eat,  which  is  usually  from 
4  to  6  Weeks  Of  age,  until  he  is  3  years  old. 
Draft  colts  make  one-half  their  mature 
weight  during  the  first  year.  All  successful 
breeders  of  purebred  draft  horses  agree  that 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds  should  have  one- 
half  a  ration,  consisting  of  ^  pound  of  grain 
per  100  pounds  live  weight,"  even  while  the 
colts  are  on  good  pasture.  TThere  the  mares 
are  worked  in  the  field  sucklings  should  never 
be  allowed  to  follow  but  kept  in  the  barn 
with  plenty  of  oats,  bran  and  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  before  them.  Of  course.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  one  can  grow  as  good 
a  colt  when  he  has  to  work  the  mare  hard, 
but  if  mare  and  colt  are  well  fed  and  the 
mare  is  judiciously  worked  she  will  develop  a 
better  colt  than  the  mare  that  runs  in  the 
pasture  with  her  colt,  fights  flies  and  lives 
on  a  dry  pasture  in  late  summer  without 
grain.  The  ideal  plan  is  to  keep  mare  and 
colt  In  a  well-bedded,  darkened  stall  in  the 
daytime  with  plenty  of  oats,  bran  and  al- 
falfa or  clover  hay  for  both  and  then  turn 
them  out  on  a  good  pasture  at  night.  That 
is  the  way  to  make  the  big  kind  that  buy- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for. 
Any  farmer  who  thinks  that  he  can  make  a 
profitable  dr.ift  colt  by  starving  him  wiU 
be  sadly  disappointed.  Good  draft  horses 
cannot  be  made  without  liberal  feeding. 

The  kind  of  horses  a  farmer  uses  is  be- 
coming of  increased  Importance  with  the 
advance  of  land  values.  When  land  could  be 
bought  for  $25  to  $40  per  acre,  corn  at  20  to 
25  cents  per  bushel  and  grass  could  be  had 
on  the  range  or  on  cheap  land  for  nothing, 
the  kind  of  horses  was  not  so  important. 
Little  money  was  invested,  and  therefore, 
small  returns  were  naturally  expected.  Now 
that  most  of  our  cornbelt  land  sells  for  $150 
to  $200,  that  little  good  pasture  land  ia 
available  in  most  sections  and  that  our  ordi- 
nary grains  are  high  in  price,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  only  good  horse  stock  be 
used  if  our  farms  are  to  be  as  profitable  aa 
they  should  be.  '  It  Is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  scrub  cows,  ewes  and  sows 
do  not  produce  offspring  that  return  the 
greatest  net  profit. '  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  mare.  Only  good  individuals  of  the 
right  kind  of  breeding  are  the  most  profit- 
able. 

Modern  methods  of  farming  demand  big- 
ger days  of  work  and  that  takes  larger  ma- 
chinery which  calls  for  heavy  horses.  The 
raising  of  bigger  and  better  horses  is  a 
demand  which  every  American  farmer  is 
being  forced  to  face.  It  is  a  proposition 
of  dollars  and  cents.  In  many  sections 
farmers  have  already  met  the  situation  by 
using  nothing  but  heavy  horses  of  good  breed- 
ing; others  are  gradually  yielding  to  the 
changes  while  others  are  still  traveling  along 
In  the  same  old  rut  using  the  same  class 
of  horses  that  their  fathers  did  40  and  50 
years  ago.  The  horse  situation  Is  changing 
and  the  man  who  is  smart  enough  to  conform 
his  Ide.ts  to  the  demand  of  the  times  is  the 
man  who  Is  going  to  make  the  money. 

Purebred  draft  mares  offer  a  splendid  op- 
portunity as  a  money  making  Investment  for 
the  farmer  who  Is  successful  with  horses. 
They  will  do  the  farm  work  and  produce 
colts  at  the  same  time.  It  doesn't  cost  any 
more  to  feed  and  care  for  their  produce  well 
than  it  does  scrubs  but  the  good  kind  will 
always  bring  at  least  twice  as  much  when 
they  are  sold.  Draft  mares  are  great  money 
makers   if  rightly  handled. 

♦J»  The  spirit  of  America  Is  a  spirit  of  work  •J» 

THE    FARMER'S  TYPEWRITER 

A  neatly  typewritten  letter  on  appro- 
priate farm  stationery  will  give  the 
average  person  a  better  impression  of 
the  farmer  as  a  business  man.  A  type- 
writer is  a  particularly  good  thing  to 
have  in  the  farm  home  because  it  serves 
as  a  help  in  educating  the  children.  By 
conscientious  practice,  the  boy  and  girl 
on  the  farm  may  become  experienced 
typists  and  at  the  same  time  handle  the 
business  for  their  father.  Every  farmer 
should  keep  duplicate  copies  of  all  busi- 
ness letters,  leases  and  terms  of  con- 
tracts where  he  has  made  important 
sales. — Prof.  H.  W.  Davis,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 
fj»  The  spirit  of  America  Is  a  spirit  of  work  ♦> 

Apple  pomace,  once  regarded  as 
waste,  is  now  found  to  be  a  good  feed 
for  stock.  It  has  been  used  success'' 
fully  instead  of  silage.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  to  be  dried  and  sold  as  stock  food. 
Another  farm  by-product  put  to  use. 
»2>  The  spirit  of  America  is  a  spirit  of  work  <^ 

The  value  of  the  soil  fertility  sold 
from  the  farm  in  $100  worth  of  vari- 
ous products  are  as  follows:  oat  straw, 
$55.05  worth;  alfalfa,  $48.18;  clover, 
$73.20;  timothy,  $43.40;  corn,  $35.60; 
oats,  $33.62;  wheat,  $25.11;  skimmilk, 
$5.71;  milk,  $5.50;  cream,  $.90;  and  but- 
ter, $.07. 
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How  to  Make  Capon 
Money 

CAPONS  are  selling  for  from  21 
to  24  cents  on  the  New  York 
,  market.     The   capon  bears  the 

I  same  relation  to  the  rooster  as  the 
;  steer  does  to  the  bull.  The  purpose 
'  of  castration  in  either  case  is  the  same. 
iThe  quality  is  improved.  Such  breeds 
jas  the  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte, 
I  Orpington,  Rhode  Island  Red,  and 
iBrahmas  are  desirable  for  this  purpose. 
iBrahmas  often  attain  a  weight  of  13 
[pounds  or  more  when  caponized.  The 
other  breeds  are  dual-purpose  birds, 
'commonly  found  in  every  community, 
I  serving  a  general  purpose  and  make 
desirable  capons,  frequently  attaining 
10  pounds  in  weight. 

The  profit  derived  from  capons  de- 
pends upon  the  value  of  the  bird  per 
30und  at  the  time  of  caponizing,  as 
;ompared  with  the  finished  product, 
jlus  the  profit  made  in  fattening.  To 
;aponize  a  broiler  already  marketable 
it  25  cents  per  pound  and  then  to  hold 
ill  Christmas  or  later  to  be  marketed 
or  no  better  price  would  be  folly, 
jenerally  speaking,  greater  profit  is 
lerived  from  those  cockerels  produced 
n  midsummer  and  maturing  just  as 
he  market  for  capons  opens.  The  sup- 
)ly  of  young  stock  on  the  market  at 
his  time  of  the  year  is  in  excess  of  the 
lemand  and  the  price  is  low.  Obvi- 
)usly  such  a  channel  opens  to  every 
armer  a  market  to  higher  prices  espe- 
ially  valuable  for  the  disposal  of  late- 
latched  males — too  late  to  mature  for 
ireeders  and  of  little  value  on  the 
,narket. 

'  Caponizing  is  simple  and  is  within 
he  convenience  of  anyone  interested. 
i?he  instruments  may  be  procured  at  a 
Reasonable  sum  and  after  a  little  prac- 
Jjice  the  loss  incurred  from  the  opera- 
Si  ion  is  very  small. 

f  At  the  age  of  two  months  the  cock- 
rels  can  be  satisfactorily  caponized. 
?he  instruments  necessary  for  the  op- 

,  ration  are  the  knife,  a  probe,  a  re- 

fi'  lover,  and  a  pair  of  spreaders. 
After  the  operation  the  bird  may  be 
iurned  loose  with  the  other  birds  of 
jhe  flock  and,  if  satisfactorily  capon- 
ijzed,  will  need  no  special  attention  as 
further  treatment.    However,  it  is 

!.dvisable  to  provide  a  special  place  for 
he  birds  until  they  recover  completely. 
The  feeding  of  soft  mashes  is  recom- 
nended  for  best  results  after  the  op- 
;ration. 

In  marketing,  dry-pick  the  bird, 
eaving  a  portion  of  the  saddle  feath- 
TS  and  hackle  feathers  intact,  as  well 
s  those  around  the  hock  joint.  As 
he  capon  grows  these  feathers  de- 
■elop  abnormally  and  are  known  on 
he  market  as  the  trade-mark  of  a 
apon  and  assures  the  consumer  of  the 
iroduct.  The  comb  and  wattles  ceasd 
o  develop,  the  bird  takes  on  a  listless 
ttitude  and  can  profitably  be  kept  in 
irge  numbers  together  with  females, 
f  necessary,  on  any  farm. 
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per  acre  is  the  result 
of  a  SO-year  test  with 
complete  fertilizer  on 
wheat  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment 
Station. 

With  fertilizer, 
23.7  bushels  was  the 
average  acre  yield; 
without  fertilizer,  13.6 
bushels  per  acre. 

Winter  WKeat 
Prodaction 

is  the  name  of  our  free  bul- 
letin that  tells  how  to  in- 
crease wheat  yields.  Write 

The  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  CmmltUe 
Of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
947PostalTelegraphBldg.,  Chicago 


HAY  BAIERS 


makesclean,  com- 
pact bales  of  any- 
thing balable.  Built 
by  pioneers.  Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 

for  every  need.    Biggest  re- 
sults and  profits  for  users. 
Write  for  latest  Catalog' 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 
£069HainpihireSI.,  Ouincy.lll. 


IRRIGATE  and  Garden 


Get  larger  yields  and  profits.  Provide  fire 
protection  for  your  buildings,  and  water 
for  your  stock  by  installing  an 


"AMERICAN 
Centrifugal 
PUMP 


Absolutely  suar- 
anteed.  Write 
for  new  catalos* 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  &  Works:  Dept.41.Aurora,Ul. 

ChicaEO  Office:  First  National  Bapk  Building.  


Brood  Sows  and 
Their  Litters 

This  book  tells  what,  when  and  how  to  feed, 

how  to  select  brood  sows,  bow  to  breed  them 
and  how  to  handle  and  care  for  the  litters.  A 
practical  book  by  E.  L.  Hill,  compiled  from 
his  own  and  the  experience  of  other  expert 
breeders,  combining  scientific  practice  with 
practical  experience.  Written  in  plain  lan- 
guage, fully  indexed,  with  illustrations  of  all 
the  leading  types  of  hogs,  hoK  houses,  etc., 
and  is  handsomely  bound. 

A  Regular  Encyclopedia  on 
Swine  Raising  and  Handling 

No  farmer  or  breeder  of  hoes  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  book.  Appreciated  bv  the  be- 
ginner as  well  as  the  old  experienced  breeder. 
Here  is  a  book  devoted  to  hog  producing  and 
better  litters,  something  hog_raiser8  liave 
been  looking  for. 

Special  FREE  Offer 

Wo  will  send  ei  paper  bound  copy  of  this 
book  free  for  two  one-year  or  one  two-year 
subscriptions  at  60  cents.  Cloth  bound  copy 
free  for  a  five-year  subscription  at  Sl.OO. 

American  Farming,  Cliicago 


Diamond  Point  Lock-Stitcii 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing:  of  barnesst  shoes,  belts,  car- 
petsf  canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  sewing. 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  po3i« 
tion  under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
needle,1914  model.  Extra  needlesin  hollow  handle. 
No  springs  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it; 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  E^ch  awl  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee- 
dles, straight  and  curved  anddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID, 

FDrr  nrFFB  send  BOc  to  pay  for2  one-year  or  oneS-year 
rULL  UrrLll  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  oar  practical, 
helptnl  and  entertaining  farm  and  home  magazine,  and 
we  will  send  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE 

American  Farming.       twi  Dtvt       Chioago.  Mb 

V!?1^171|^  To  every  boy  and 
r  rvHiIli  Girl,  vve  give  a 
fineCamera  and  complete  outfit 
plates,  chemicals  etc.,  with  full 
matructions.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address,  we  send  you 
20  large  art  and  religious  pic- 
tures to  sell  at  10c  each.  When 
sold  send  $2.00  and  the  camera 
and  outfit  is  your%  We  give  40 
beautiful  postcards  extra  for 
promptness;  also  a  surprise  gift 
extra  for  promptness. 
,  People's  Supply  Co.,  Dept  A  .F . 
 716  Lucas  Ave.  St.  Louis  Mo 

Make  Money  with  Bees 

Bees  are  interesting  and  profitable  and  no  trouble  to 
keep.    *'Facts  About  Bees"  tells  you  how, a  simple  and 
excellent  guide— We  will  send  It  free  tor  one  new  or  re- 
newal yearly  subscription  at  25  cents. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,Chlcago 


Sample  Watch  Freel 

Genolna  full  QUndkrd  siEO  r&ilrotd  Btjle  watoh  with  locomotive  on  dial  and  looo* 
motife  handBomely  engraved  on  back.  Full  nickel  plated  case, extra  duet  proof, 
A-rabio  numerals  on  dial,  heavj  K.  K.  stjle  figures.  Qenoine  Amerioaa  make, 
Btem  windand  eat.  fully  GUARANTEED  for  5  YEARS.  To  advordae  ourlbua- 
inoBS  and  introduce  thii  wonderful  watch  and  our  great  oat&torue  of  £li:in.  WaN 
tham  and  Hampden  watchee  we  will  Bend  thia  eleeant  watch  to  any  addresfl  by 
mallpoatpald  for  Q  fi  LY  S1  50  and  if  yoa  Bell  two  of  these  watobea  wo  will 

  five  yon  ONE  SAMPLE  WATCH  FREE  for  your  trouble.  Bend  this  adver. 

by  mall  poBtoaid.  or  Bend  13.00  for  two  and  wswlU  send  ONE    EXTRA    WATCH  FREE. 


GUARANTEE 

tlBemeot  with  11.50  ud  Wfttoh  will  bi  _  _ 

Order  todty  m  ttJa  offer  may  not  appear  irm-  Aooiesfl  r,  £,  CHALMERS  A  CO.,  638  Sol  Dearborn  St.'/CHTcAC'oV 


ILL. 


PATENTS 


Watsoa  E.  Golemans 

Patent  l-awyer,  Washington, 
D.C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Rates  reasonable.  Highest  referenoee.  Best  servicea 


NOW  Buys 

the  Famous  iPltCaga 

visible  typewriter,  gruaranteed  10  years. 

This  wonderful  machine  will  do  anything  that 
any  hundred  dollar  machine  will  do  and  more 
—Does  beautiful,  even  work.  Almost  impossible  to  jpet  out 
of  order.  You  save  $G5  by  buyinff  direct  from  the  factory. 
For  only  $2  down  we  will  send  typewriter  on  approval  for 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

If  satisfied  you  can  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  only  $3  a 
month  until  machine  is  paid  for.  If  not  pleased  at  end  of  10 
days  just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  every  penny 
you  paid  ua  will  be  refunded.   You  take  no  risk. 

FREE  !  — Leatherette  Carrying  Case 

with  brass  locka  and  trimminRa  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
order  promptly.   Write  TODAY  for  Free  Catalog  Folder. 

Galesburg  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Dept  154  fialesburgJIK 


Talking  Machine  FREE 

A  real  machine  which  re- 
produces talking,  singing 
and  dance  music  perfectly 


Strong  and  durably  made.  Will  grive  yoi» 
pleasure  for  years.  Fully  jguaranteed.  Given 
for  selling  only  20  large  Art  and  Religious 
Pictures  at  10c  each.  We  trust  you  with 
pictures  until  sold,  and  give  an  extra  gift  for 
promptness.  Send  name  today.  People'! 
Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A.  F.     St.  JLoois,  Mo, 
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PONY  PRIZE  PUZZLE 

■A  .Oik 


You  can  win  if  you  try.  It  Is  a  great  opportunity. 
Write  U3  today,  sending  your  answer  with  the  laces 
marked,  with  two  two-cent  stamps  to  help  pay  the 
postage  and  mailing  expenses  ot  the  present  which  you 
have  won.  It  will  be  mailed  direct  to  you  with  your  Cer- 
tificate of  Entry  and  2000  Free  Votes  Id  our  pony  con- 
test. We  wlU  also  send  you  a  copy  of  three  popular 
publications  worth  15c.  Write  your  name  and  addresa 
plainly  so  there  will  be  no  mistake.  Address: 


This  picture  shows  two  of  our  friends  driving  a 
beautiful  pony,  like  the  one  we  are  going  to  give 
away.  In  this  picture  there  are  six  partly  hidden 
laces  which  it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to  find. 
It  Is  not  so  easy  to  And  the  faces  In  this  picture  but 
by  close  search  and  by  twisting  and  turning  the 
picture  around  they  wlU  be  revealed  to  you.  Can 
you  find  them? 

YOU  WILL  WIN  A  PRIZE 

I  f you  do.  Try  It,  don't  give  up.  It  will  pay  you. 
When  you  have  discovered  fota"  of  these  faces 
mark  each  with  a  cross  (x) ,  cut  out  the  picture  and 
maillt  to  us.  When  your  answer  is  received  we 
will  send  you  a  prize  which  we  know  you  will 
appreciate  and  It  will  be  a  big  surprise  to  you. 
We  will  also  make  you  a  present  of  2.000  free 
pony  votes  and  tell  you  ail  about  this  splendid 
pony  which  we  are  going  to  give  away  with  a  full 
set  of  harness  and  beautiful  pony  cart  and  also  a 
saddle  and  bridle.  We  will  give  sway  other 
prizes  also  for  just  a  little  effort. 

Pony  Puzzle  Dept.513    W.  D.  Boyce  Co., 
500  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


$275  Motorcycle  FREE 


JSolve 

This 

F*uzzle 

1,000  A 

For 

Votes  A 

Correct 

FREE  /j) 

i  Answer 

^AN  you  find  the 


hidden 

word  In  the  star?  Try  it  and 
see.  The  word  appears  twice  in  this 
advertisement.  Send  in  your  answer, 
with  your  name  and  address  at  once. 
You  will  then  be  entitled  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  awarding  of  the  $275.00 
BIG  TWIN  INDIAN  MOTORCYCLE 
and  the  sixteen  other  GRAND  PRIZES 
which  we  will  give  away  absolutely 
FREE  on  June  30,  1916,  in  addition  to 
the  Cash  Rewards  and  many  other 
extra  prizes  and  free  premiums.  If 
your  answer  to  the  puzzle  is  correct 
we  will  send  you  1,000  Votes  toward 
the  $275.00  INDIAN  MOTORCYCLE 
and  other  Grand  Prizes  at  once. 

This  contest  is  open  and  free 
to  all  and  every  contestant  has  an" 
equal  chance  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  motorcycle  or  other  grand 
prize.  The  contest  is  just  starting 
and  will  be  conducted  with  absolute 
fairness  to  all,  backed  by  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  the  publishers 
of  Farm  Life.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  any 
ceive  a  prize  identical  with  the  one  tied  "for."  '"^  ''''"^  contestant  will  re- 

Whether  you  win  the  $275.00  Motorcycle  or  not.  if  you  an- 
swer this  advertisement  and  then  take  part  In  the  contest  you  will  get  A 
VALUABLE  PRIZE  AND  CASH  REWARD  for  everything  you  do  MORE  THAN 
$5,000.00  IN  VALUABLE  PRIZES  AND  CASH  wilf  be  glveVaway  in  t^fs  con"es? 

Send  name,  address  and  puzzle  solution  NOW  on  the  coupon  below. 


H.  A.  SLOAN,  Manager,  Motorcycle  Contest,  Spencer,  Indiana.   Dept.  A.F.7 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  the  $275.00  Motorcycle  and  will  do  my  best  to  get  it. 
I  also  want  the  Cash  Rewards  and  other  prizes.  I  have  solved  the  Puzzle  Give 
me  1,000  Free  Votes. 


My  answer  to  the  Puzzle  is 

My  name  is   

Town   


State   R.  F.  D  


Box 


Boys! 


Earn  $1.00  to  $5.00  aWeek 
and  Valuable  Premiums' 

selling  The  Saturday  Blade,  Chicago  Ledger.  Farming  Busl- 
—  ness  and  Lone  Scout.    These  are  the  greatest  weelvly  papers, 

and  people  in  every  town  want  some  one  they  can  buy  from  each  week.  We  send  the  papers 
all  in  one  bundle  so  that  they  come  to  you  at  one  time,  on  Fridays.  You  have  a  paper 
to  sell  to  every  man,  woman  or  boy.  Easy  to  sell  and  build  up  a  route  of  steady  customers 
ynly  one  report  for  you  to  make  out  each  week.  You  make  2c  on  every  nickel  you  take  In 
tor  sale  of  Blade,  Ledger,  Farming  Business,  and  Ic  on  each  2c  you  take  in  on  Lone  Scout. 
YOU  can  t  lose.  You  don't  send  us  any  money  until  you  sell  the  papers.  In  addition  to  cash 
pronts  we  give  valuable  premiums.  Each  active  agent  for  our  papers  is  appointed  a  Ixine 
scout  by  Chief  Totem  of  the  Lone  Scouts,  who  sends  badge  and  certificate  of  membership 
and  a  booklet  of  instructions  in  this  great  organization  free.  Just  till  out  the  blank  below 
and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  agent's  outfit.    We  tell  you  how  to  get  customers. 

W.  D.  BOYCE  CO.,  Send  This  Coupon  Today 

Dept.  A.  F. 


I  accept  the  agency 
for  your  4  papers. 
Send  me  as  many  cop- 
ies of  each  as  yon 
think  I  can  sell  the 
first  neelf.  Also  please 
tell  me  how  to  get 
the  valuable  premiums 
and  '  membership  in 
Ixtne  Scoots. 


Name. 


Street  or  R,  P.  D.  No. 


Age   Town 


.State 


Old  1831  Reaper 

Bringing  In  The  Sheaves 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 
fa(pous  reaper  field  tests  down  in  Ohio  and 
ate  nothing  but  pies  for  a  week.  They 
would  have  killed  any  man  but  Whiteley, 
but  nothing  could  feaze  Old  Bill,  not  even 
the  more  polite  reaper  kings,  who  one  time 
considered  killing  as  the  only  means  left  to 
stop  the  influx  of  "Champions"  into  the 
wheatflelds.  W  hen  Bill  Whiteley  first  started 
down  in  Ohio,  driving  his  own  machine 
against  all  comers  in  the  "demonstrations." 
as  I  suppose  our  tractor  friends  would  call 
them  today,  the  farmers  used  to  say  that 
"Old  Bill's  arms  wire  long  enough  so  that 
he  could  reach  over  and  pick  the  mice's  nest 
from  just  in  front  of  the  knife."  thus  giving 
him  a  big  advantage.  For  all  that  Bill  White- 
lev  "went  bust"  with  a  grand,  resounding 
smash  that  echoes  yet,  he  had  the  real  .stuff 
that  a  farmer  likes.  One  time  he  was  in  a 
field  test  with  Ben  Warder.  Bill  thought 
he'd  put  one  over  on  Ben.  who  was  doing  as 
good  work  as  Bill  was,  so  he  sprang  off  the 
.seat  unhitched  one  of  his  horses  and  finished 
the  swath  with  just  one  horse.  But  Ben 
was  a  real  match  for  Bill,  and  he  did  that 
stunt,  too.  just  as  well  as  Bill  dared  to. 
So  Bill  got  mad.  His  eyes  flared.  Bill  roared, 
;.nd  with  cl.iuhed  fists  he  shouted.  "1  cun 
pull  my  reaper  myself."  And,  by  gravy,  he 
did  It.  He  took  oft  the  remaining  horse, 
yoked  himself  into  the  horse  collar,  and  in 
his  rage  cut  a  swath  clear  across  the  tield. 
In  a  civilized  country  they  would  have  made 
a  god  of  such  a  man  and  written  books  about 
him:  but  out  here  where  such  things  are 
common  (?)  we've  almost  forgotten  the  story. 

And  what  has  that  to  do  with  bringing  In  a 
the   sheaves?     Everything.     One   can   do  it 
lots  bettor  if  he  knows  how  his  fathers  and 
forefathers  had  to  do  it,  and  he'll-  be  a  heap 
more  thankful  that  he  is  living  when  he  is. 

•>  The  spirit  of  America  is  a  spirit  of  work 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
rimilution,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Cim- 
gress  of  Auguiit  24,  191'i,  of  American  Farm- 
ing, imbliitlied  monthly  at  <>37  8.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago.  III.,  for  AprU  1.  1916. 

5TATE  OF  ILLINOIS  }  cq  Before  me.  a 
COUNTY  OF  COOKf*'*  Notary  Public 
In  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Glenn  G.  Hayes,  who. 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of 
American  Farming,  and  that  the  following 
Is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to-wlt: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  busi- 
ness managers  are: 

Publisher — American  Farming  Publishing 
Co.,  .^37  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Editor — Glenn  G.  Hayes,  B37  S.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago,  111. 

Managing  Editor — None. 

Bu.slnoss  Manager — Duane  W.  Gaylord,  BS7 
S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  American  Farm- 
ing Publishing  Co.,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, HI.;  Duane  W.  Gaylord,  720  Sheridan 
Road,  Chicago,  III.;  Adele  L.  Gaylord.  720 
Pherldan  Road,  Chicago,  111,;  Glenn  G.  Hayes, 
Park  Ridge.  111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany, ljut  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting 
Is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  tompany  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as- 
sQclation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

(Signed)  GLENN  G.  HATES,  Editor. 
Sworn   to   and   subscribed   before  me  this 
27th  day  of  March,  1916. 

(Signed)  Claude  P.  Hooker. 
(My  -lommlsslcn  expires  January,  1918.) 
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Britz  of  Headquarters 

A  Continued  Story  by  Marcine  Barber 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS — 
While  at  the  opera,  the  diamond  collar  about 
the  throat  of  Mrs.  Missioner,  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  burst.  Mr.  Griswold  steps 
on  the  finest  gem,  the  Maharanee,  and  it 
crumbles  to  dust.  Returning  home,  she  calls  in 
a  jewel  expert,  who  declares  all  the  supposed 
diamonds  to  be  paste.  Mr.  Sands  summons 
detectives,  who  find  a  genuine  diamond  in  the 
room  of  Miss  Eleanor  Holcomb,  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Missioner.  She  cannot  explain  and  is 
taken  into  custody.  Meanwhile  Ali,  a  Hindu 
servant,  reports  to  his  real  master,  a  Swami, 
who  censures  him  for  not  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  Maharanee.  Lieutenant  Britz 
comes  into  the  case  and  learns  that  the 
Maharanee  was  originally  stolen  from  a  Tem- 
ple in  India,  and  that  the  Native  Government 
had  tried  to  recover  it.  Britz  also  learns  that 
Imitations  of  some  of  the  Missioner  diamonds 
had  been  made  in  Paris  from  drawings  which 
were  delivered  the  jeweler  by  a  young  woman 
giving  the  name  of  Eleanor  Holcomb.  He  fur- 
ther learns  that  Griswold  is  an  excellent 
draftsman.  He  interviews  the  Swami,  without 
result,  but  learns  from  Dr.  Fitch  of  an  old 
alchemist  who  years  before  had  been  trying  to 
manufacture  diamonds.  Britz  and  Dr.  Fitch 
locate  the  alchemist,  a  half  rational  inmate  of 
the  insane  asylum,  and  learn  he  had  made  a 
magnificent  artificial  diamond  for  a  man  who 
left  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Bruxton 
Sands.  In  Mr.  Sands'  apartment  Britz  inter- 
rupts two  Orientals  making  a  thorough  search 
of  the  place.  A  note  is  taken  from  them  ad- 
dressed to  Curtis  Griswold  and  signed  Milli- 
cent.  After  locating  the  mysterious  Millicent, 
Britz  enters  her  apartment  disguised  as  a 
burglar,  obtains  possession  of  her  jewel  box, 
secures  a  confession  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
her  sweetheart,  Curtis  Griswold.  The  box 
was  opened,  but  the  jewels  were  gone.  Britz 
suspects  the  Orientals,  and  in  company  with 
Dr.  Fitch,  explores  their  mysterious  dwelling 
only  to  find  it  vacated.  The  exploration  ends 
after  a  fierce  encounter  with  a  terrible  cobra. 
Mrs.  Missioner  receives  a  midnight  call  from 
the  Swami.  After  relating  the  story  of  the 
theft  of  the  Maharanee  from  the  Shrine 
of  Buddha  in  the  great  temple  of  Delphi,  he 
tells  of  a  royal  decree  that -none  of  100  priests 
Who  were  assigned  to  guard  the  shrine  is  to 
see  the  light  of  day  until  the  great  diamond 
Is  returnied.  Upon  promise  that  she  will 
cause  all  further  efforts  to  recover  the  big 
diamond  to  end  at  once,  he  restores  the 
rest  of  her  jewels. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Britz  excused  himself  to  the  physician  and 
entered  a  telephone  booth  at  the  far  end  of  his 
office.  While  Britz  was  talking,  Manning  came 
in,  and  settled  himself  in  a  big  chair. 

"How  does  it  look  to  you,  doctor?"  said  the 
Chief.  "Pretty  exciting  experience  you  had  up- 
town." 

"Well,  a  little,"  said  the  doctor.  "One 
doesn't  expect  to  encounter  a  cobra  in  a  brown- 
stone  front." 

"Think  the  hunt  is  getting  any  closer?" 

"Thief,  or  thieves,"  said  the  medical  man,  "I 
am  convinced  he  will  run  them  down  soon  or 
late." 

"Thank  you,  doctor,"  Britz  interrupted,  com- 
ing out  of  the  booth.  The  thieves  are  as  good 
as  caught  now." 

"The  men  Gordon  has  run  down,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  "are  the  Hindoos." 

_  "They  are  the  men  who  robbed  Mrs.  Mis- 
sioner? 

"No,  the  men  who  stole  Mrs.  Missioner's 
jewels  after  she  was  robbed  of  them." 

"They  robbed  the  thieves,  then?" 

"Not  thieves — thief,"  said  Britz.  "There  was 
only  one  artist  in  the  first  job." 

What's  his  name?"  the  chief  questioned  again. 

"It's  a  longish  story,  but  it's  plain  now.  In 
the  first  place,  Griswold  planned  to  get  the 
jewels  a  long  time  ago — a  couple  of  years.  He 
knew  the  value  of  the  necklace,  of  course,  espe- 
cially the  big  Maharanee  that  was  its  central 
Stone.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  he  hoped 
to  steal  the  collarette  and  dispose  of  it  months 
before  it  should  be  missed  by  Mrs.  Missioner. 
The  only  way  to  do  that,  of  course,  was  to  sub- 
stitute an  imitation  for  the  genuine  article.  Nat- 
urally, too,  the  imitation  had  to  be  made  without 
Mrs.  Missioner's  knowledge,  and  to  make  it, 
had  to  have  either  the  original  or  a  very  accu- 
rate drawing.  It  was  beyond  all  possibility  that 
Griswold  could  get  the  necklace  into  his  pos- 
session long  enough  to  have  a  bogus  collarette 
made.  So  Griswold  had  to  make  sketches  and 
diagrams  of  the  necklace.  He  made  those 
drawings  by  fits  and  starts,  at  first  hand,  and 
probably  colored  them  in  the  same  way.  Then 
he  took  them  over  to  Paris  and  farmed  out  the 
contract  among  several  firms,  taking  care  to 
split  up  the  drawings  so  that  no  one  manufac- 
turer of  paste  jewels  might  know  they  were 
reproductions  of  the  famous  Maharanee  neck- 
lace. Logan  traced  all  the  drawings  and  sent 
them  to  me.    Here  they  are." 

"There's  something  missing  from  the  center," 
Manning  commented,  "a  necklace  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle." 

Britz  smiled. 

"Yes."  he  said,  "that's  where  the  Maharanee 
diamond  was.  You  see,  Griswbid  was  too  foxy 
to  have  an  imitation  of  that  celebrated  stone 
made  anywhere  in  Europe.  He  knew  it's  as 
femiliar  to  every  jeweler  in  Europe  as  the 
Kohinoor,  or  the  Hope." 

"Where,  then,  did  he  go  to  have  the  big  stone 
reproduced?"  a^ked  the  Chief. 

'Ask  the  doctor  there." 

Fitch  smiled. 

"I  fancy,"  he  said,  "the  false  Maharanee  dia- 
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Whew,  It's  Hot! 

Let's  go  and  get  some  good  old 


"When  you're  hot  and  thirsty, 
or  just  for  fun,  there's  noth- 
ing comes  up  to  it  for  delicious- 
ness  and  real  refreshment. 


Demand  the  genirine  by  full  name- 
nicknames  encourage  substitution 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
ATLANTA.  GA. 


TWO  WONDERFUI^  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 

TheM  r*ra  and  ooriosj  pUata 


'^e  Resurrection  Plant 

McotiMed  la  Ot  MM*  m  •^Mt  tf  Jcriclio'^ 


  PK 

Sow  viil  itar  green  bj  plMlaa 
era  in  weteri  nlll  alto  ■row  tm 
iisht  drainad  ■oil.  When  Ukeo  ont 
of  water  they  dry  end  oul  ap  and 
so  to  deep.  Ther  will  keep  In  (hb 
Btate  for  yean  and  reawaken  direct 
Ij  Dpon  being  pat  Into  water.  li'e 
an  IntereetiaB  and  prettj  hooaa 
plant;  growe  in  water  If  not  allowed 
to  fieeie.  To  grow  It,  elmplr  plaaa 
the  whole  plant  In  water)  it  will 
open  ap  and  begin  to  grow  In  aboat 
twentr  minatee;  after  that  almpiy 
keep  the  roota  In  water,  change  tha 
'$m  Dry  Stall*  Jn  Qrotftng  Watp  water  aTery  f oar  or  flra  dayi. 

OUK  FREE  OFFER:  Bend  ai  only  W  cents  to  pay  for  one  l-year  snbsorlptlon  to  oar  practical,  helpful  and  entertain 
Ing  farm  and  borne  magazine  and  we  will  send  yoa  TWO  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  entirely  FREE. 

AMERICAN  FARMING,  537  So.  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


To  Motor  Car  Owners 

A  Series  of  Articles 
in  Narrative  Form 

Written  especially  for  the  cir  owner  by  Prof.  Richard 
A.  Leavell  of  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College. 

Not  a  Technical  Treatise 

but  a  simple  explanation  of  the  working  and  run- 
ning parts  of  the  automobile,  written  so  that  anyone 
who  has  ever  driven  a  car,  can  easily  understand  it. 

Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

tells  about:  Care  of  Running  Gear, — Care  and  Ad- 
justment of  Brakes, — Testing  the  Steering  Gear, — 
Lining  Up  the  Wheels,— Care  and  Repair  of  Tires,— 
'""Portant  Points  in  Proper  Lubrication, — Starting 
and  Lighting  Systems,— Care  of  Cooling  System,— Use 
"Anti-freezing  Mixtures,— Care  and  Character  of  Ball 
d  Roller  Bearings, — Types  of  Automobile  Rear  Axles, 
—Overhauling  Car  for  Another  Year's  Service. 

Every  Car  Owner  Should  Have  This  Book 


These  articles  were  published  serially  in 
American  Farming.  So  many  requests  have 
been  received  for  the  complete  series  that  we 
have  republished  them  in  book  form.  Handy 
pocket  size  for  ready  reference. 


"I  have  owned  an  auto  since  1909.  bought 
books  and  auto  papers,  but  never  saw  any- 
thing as  good  as  Prof.  Leavell's  writings." — 
H.  G.,  New  York. 

"Have  read  Prof.  Leavell's  articles  with  in- 
terest."—W.  C,  Ohio. 

"I  find  these  articles  very  interesting  and 
practical.  They  do  not  smack  of  a  University, 
but  of  an  actual  repair  shop." — P.  J.  C.,  Mich- 
igan. 


Printed  in  large,  plain,  readable  type;  48 
pages,  over  50  illustrations.  Simple,  clear,  un- 
derstandable. Enables  you  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  service  and  efficiency  from  your  car, 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense. 

What  Readers  Say 


"These  articles  are  the  best  thing  I  have 
ever  read  on  taking  care  of  an  automobile." — 
W.  S.  P..  Illinois. 

■'Written  in  such  a  clear  manner  that  a  mere 
child  almost,  can  understand  it." — D.  B., 
Michigan. 

"Mighty  fine  stuflf.  The  motor  car  has  be- 
come a  part  of  farm  life." — C.  A.  B.,  Michigan. 

"Very  helpful  to  auto  owners  in  all  locali- 
ties."—W.  H.  R.,  Illinois. 


a  American  Fanning  Is  an  Interesting  and  Helpful  Farm  Magazin*  g 

g         These  automobile  articles  show  the  quality  and  broad  scope  of  its  contents.    Contains  the  g 

=  newest  and  best  of  farm  readmg.  once  a  month,  for  the  farmer,  his  wife,  the  boys  and  the  girls,  m 

^  You  wiU  like  It  from  the  very  first  issue.  A  bound  volume  of  American  Farming  in  the  home  ^ 

g  IS  a  text  book  of  modem  agriculture.  ^ 

H  OFFFR  ?™'^  50c  for  one  new  or  renewal  3-year  subscription  to  American  Farming  (or  two  H 

^  va&         1-year  subscriptions  at  25c  each),  and  we  will  send  you  the  book,  free  and  postpaid.  M 

p  To  long-terrn  subscribers  and  others  who  want  a  copy,  we  will  send  the  M 

^  book  postpaid  for  25c  in  coin  or  stamps.   Send  early.   Supply  limited.  g 

I  American  Farming,  10  Boole  Dept.,  Cliicago  | 
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CUT  PRICES  IN 
Subscription  Offers 

These  clubs  are  made  up  with  the  idea  of  furnishing 
AMERICAN  FARMING  readers  the  best  cla^a  of  maga- 
zine literature  obtainable  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Look  over  these  combinatiooB  and  see  nhat  you  can 
save. 

Club  "A" 
American  Farming  1  yr.  $  .25 
Woman's  World  .  .  1  yr.  .35 
Today's  Magazine  .  1  yr.  JO 

Club  "B" 

American  Earmlng.  l  yr.  |  .25 
Successful  Poultry  1  yr.  .50 
McCall's  Magazine  .  1  yr.  .50 

Club  "C" 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25 
Woman's  World  . .  .1  yr.  .35 
People's  Pop.  M'thlyl  yr.  .25 
The  Housewife  1  yr.  iO 

Club  "D" 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25 1 
People's  Home  Jour.l  yr.  .501 
Woman's  World. .  .1  yr.  J5l 
Home  Life  1  yr.  .25; 

Club  "E" 
American  Farming .  I  yr.  $  .25) 
McCall's  Magazine  1  yr.  M\ 
Woman's  World . . .  1  yr.    .35  f 
People's  Pop.  M'tbly  1  yr.    .25 ) 

Club  "F" 
American  Farming  1  yr.  $  .25 1 
Today's  Magazine . .  1  yr.    .50  ( 
Woman's  World     1  yr.  .35? 
Pl'n  6  F'cy  Needl'w'k  1  yr.  .35 ) 

Club  "C" 
American  Farming  1  yr.  |  .25  1 
Today's  Magazine . .  1  yr.    .50  i 
Woman's  World  .  .  .1  yr.    .35  1 
McCall's  Magazine  .  1  yr.    JO  ' 

Club  "H" 
American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25  ] 
Modern  Prlscllla  . .  1  yr.  1.00  I 
Today's  Magazine  .  1  yr.     JSO  I 
Home  Life  1  yr.  .25- 

Club  "I" 
American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25  ] 
Modern  Prlscllla  . .  1  yr.  1.00 
People's  Pop.  M'thly  1  yr.    .2*  ( 
Home  Life  lyr.  .25; 

Club  "J" 

American  Farming .  l  yr.  $  .25  ) 
Pictorial  Review . . .  1  yr.  1.50  } 

The  Housewife  1  yr.  .50 

Club  "K" 
American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25 

Boys' Miigazlne  lyr.  1.00 

Metropolitan  Maigaz.l  yr.  1.50 
Today's  Magazine . .  1  yr.  .50 

Club  "L" 

American  Farming.  1  yr.  |  .25 
Mother's  Magazine .  1  yr.  1 .50 
Boys'  Magazine  . . .  1  yr.  1.00 1 
Modern  PriscillaL.  .1  yr.  1.50 

NOTE.  With  McCall's  Magazine  a  McCall's  pat-  I 

tern  is  furnished  free.  With  Today's  Magazine  a  May  1 

'  Mantoa  pattern.   Send  your  orders  for  the  patterns  1 

to  Today's  Magazine,  Canton,  Ohio,  or  McCall's  1 

Magazine,  New  York,  within  30  days  from  receipt  of  | 

your  first  Copy.  | 

New,  Renewal  or  Extension  Sub-  | 
acriptiona  Accepted. 

Send  your  order  to  1 

AMERICAN  FARMING  | 

537  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  I 

These  Offers  Expire  October  1st  f 


)    Our  Price 

60c 

)  For  all  Thrte 
Our  Price 

65c 

For  all  Three 
I    Our  Price 

70c 

For  all  Four 


Our  Price 

70c 

For  all  Four 


Our  Price 

75c 

For  all  Four 


Our  Price 

80c 

For  all  Four 


Our  Price 

85c 

For  all  Four 


Our  Price 

$1.00 

For  all  Four 
Our  Price 

^  $1.10 

I  For  all  Four 

I    Our  Price 

^  $1.65 

For  all  Three 
Our  Price 

1.65 

For  all  Four 

Our  Price 

$1.90 

For  all  Four 


HNE  OLD  VIOLINS 

On  Easy  Payments 
30  Days  Free  Trial 

allowed,  no  mutter  where  yon  Ilva. 
1£  not  more  than  pleased  wltli  our  values 
return  violin  AT  Ol  B  expense— and  no 
barm  done.  Ability  to  play  the  vlolla 
brlnEaf>o(laland  linant-lalsucce.'^s.  Gcta 
TloIlD  %^  1th  a  rich,  mellow  tone  and  UwlU 
create  In  you  a  desire  to  master  It. 

Free!  Magnificent 
^  Album-Catalog 

contalnlne  portraits  of  tho 
world  s  ErcAtest  vlollnlstsslncePag- 
anlnl's  time,  a  halt-tone  of  '"Stradl- 
varlus  In  Ills  Workshop,"  and  the 
romantic  story  of  The  King  of 
Musical  Instruments.  A  postal  brings 
all  to  you  FREE  —  no  obligations. 

CREMONA  VIOLIN  SHOP 
Dept.  A-561  Chicagg 

Kill  All  Flies!  '"'o^slflP'' 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kill* 
all  flies.   Neat,  clean.  ornamentaU  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  aeasoD.  Mado 

of  metal,        ■  — 
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Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  sent 

by  elDreaa,  prepaid,  (l.OO. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  ISO  OaKalb  Avenue,  Bnieinyn,  N.  V. 


mond  was  made  by  a  harmless  lunatic  we  traced 
to  the  asylum." 

"Right  you  are,"  said  Britz  brusquely. 

"Well,"  said  the  Chief  after  a  pause.  "How 
did  Griswold  turn  the  trick?" 

"He  never  got  a  chance  to  turn  the  trick," 
the  detective  replied.  Griswold  has  been  in  bad 
tinancially  for  over  two  years.  He's  been  doing 
stunts  with  the  books  of  the  Iroquois  Trust 
Company.  He  wanted  that  necklace  in  order  to 
get  enough  money  to  square  his  accounts. 

"Kow  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the  case. 
The  most  surprised  man  in  the  world,  on  the 
night  that  Jlrs.  Missioner  discovered  her  jewels 
were  mere  paste,  was  Curtis  Griswold." 

"When  did  the  Hindoos  steal  the  jewels  and 
where  did  they  find  them?"  asked  Manning. 

"About  one  hour  before  I  made  a  try  for  them 
myself,"  said  Britz.  "They  nabbed  them  in  the 
apartment  of  Mrs.  Millicent  Delaroche,  in  the 
Hotel  Renaissance." 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
Britz,  Manning  and  Fitch  caught  the  uptown 
express  of  the  morning  to  Two  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street.  There  they  left  the  train. 
A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  they  came  upon  a 
man  standing  behind  a  large  tree.  When  he 
sighted  Britz  he  lifted  his  hand  warningly  and 
beckoned. 

"Anythingthing  new,  Gordon?'  inquired  Britz. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  detective.  They  have 
gone  aboard." 

"How  many?"  asked  Britz. 

"Four,"  said  his  assistant. 

"There  are  five  of  us  and  only  four  of  them. 
They  may  have  a  lookout  on  deck,  though'  I 
think  Hicks  would  have  got  word  to  me." 

The  four  men  made  their  way  to  the  spot 
where  Hicks  was  waiting  and  watching  a  naphtha 
yacht  of  more  than  ordinary  size.  At  a  word 
from  Britz,  Gordon  and  Hicks  wormed  their 
way  along  the  bank  until  they  were  at  the  bow 
of  the  yacht.  Britz,  Fitch  and  Manning  stayed 
near  the  stern.  Suddenly  the  lieutenant  fired  a 
shot  over  the  yacht  and  all  five  leaped  aboan! 
the  yacht  Gordon  and  Hicks  dashed  down  the 
companionway,  while  Britz,  Manning  and  Fitch 
hurled  themselves  into  the  cabin.  Two  shots  fol- 
lowed before  the  party  could  seize  Prince 
Kananda  and  Ali.  The  bullets  flew  high.  Be- 
hind Kananda  and  Ali  stood  two  more  Hindoos, 
with  wicked-looking .  Malay  krises.  Gordon  and 
i  jtch  sprank  upon  the  kris-bearers.  Hicks  with 
a  pistol  in  each  hand  standing  otf  Kananda  and 
.'\h.  Britz  and  Manning  closed  with  them,  club- 
bing their _  revolvers  and  bringing  them  down 
with  crashing  force,  and  it  was  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  slip  handcuflfs  on  them.  Kananda 
and  Ali,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  made  no  further 
attempts  to  use  their  pistols.  Britz,  Fitch  and 
Manning  surrounded  and  disarmed  them. 

"Now,  Mr.  Kananda,"  said  Britz,  "we'll  have 
those  diamonds." 

_  "1  haven't  the  slightest  idea  what  you  mean," 
Kananda  persisted.  "What  are  you?  Govern- 
ment agents  or  river  pirates?" 

"Neither,"  answered  Britz.  "You,  or  one  of 
your  men,  broke  into  a  lady's  apartment  in  the 
Hotel  Renaissance,  and  stole  a  diamond  neck- 
lace.   We're  here  to  get  that  necklace." 

A  sneering  laugh  was  Kananda's  only  reply. 

"You'll  find  it's  no  joke,  my  dark  friend," 
Britz  rejoined,  "but  there's  no  use  getting  extra 
time  for  resisting  the  police." 

"You'll  submit  to  a  search,"  interrupted  Man- 
ning. -  . 

Gordon  and  Hicks  began  a  search  of  the  four 
prisoners  that  lelt  nothing  undone,  but  they 
found  nothing. 

Then  all  four  ransacked  the  cabin.  In  vain; 
the  diamonds  were  not  in  the  saloon. 

The  four  policemen  went  over  the  remainder 
of  the  vessel.  They  were  rcafly  to  make  oath 
that  not  one  of  the  jewels  was  on  board.  But 
Britz  was  convinced  that  in  the  end  he  would 
get  the  gems.    Turning  to  Gordon  he  asked: 

"Do  you  know  how  to  run  this  sort  of  a 
boat  ?" 

Gordon  did  know. 

"Very  well,"  Britz  continued,  "run  her  down 
the  North  River  to  Pier  A." 

"See  if  any  one  of  those  men  is  wounded, 
lieutenant,"  Fitch  suggested. 

Britz  and  Manning  made  them  walk  up  arid 
down  the  cabin.  The  Prince  halted  slightly  in 
his  gait  for  an  instant,  then  recovered  and 
strode  as  steadily  as  his  low-caste  compatriots. 

"That  man  has  the  Maharanee,"  Fitch  declared. 
"You'll  find  it  in  the  calf  of  his  leg." 

Britz,  Manning,  and  Fitch  seized  Kananda,  and 
bared  his  leg  to  the  knee.  Strangely  enough, 
there  was  a  little  lump  in  the  calf. 

"Here's  a  slight  protuberance,  doctor,"  said 
Britz." 

Fitch  took  out  a  pocket  instrument  case,  and 
selected  a  tiny  knife.  Gripping  the  Prince's  leg 
firmly,  the  doctor  worked  his  scalpel  gently  into 
the  small  lump  in  the  flesh — a  wound  so  recent 
that  it  had  been  bound  together  by  piccts  of 
court  plaster.  Then  he  extracted  something 
which,  though  ruddied,  sparkled  in  the  gleam  of 
the  lamps. 

"The  Maharanee  diamond!"  cried  Britz  and 
Manning  together. 

A  similar  ex.imination  was  made  of  the  other 
Hindoos,  but  without  result.  The  gem-hunters 
were  obliged  to  rest  content  with  the  recovery 
of  the  greatest  diamond. 

Britz  looked  admiringly  at  Fitch. 

"How  did  you  ever  think  of  it?"  he  asked. 

"It  was  suggested  by  the  way  the  Kohinoor 
was  carried  out  of  India,"  the  doctor  rcpliea. 
""The  coolie  who  stole  it  made  a  gash  in  his  lee 
and  then  thrust  the  jewel  within  the  wound. 
Then  he  waited  for  the  wound  to  heal.  When 
the  edges  were  knit  together  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  stone  except  a  slight  protuberance 
ill  the  flesh." 
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They  were  now  at  Pier  A  and  Gordon  stopped 
the  yacht.  Then  the  detectives  took  their  pris- 
oners ashore,  and  in  a  couple  of  taxicabs  all 
were  whirled  to  Mulberry  Street. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

As  he  expected,  Britz  found  Griswold  and 
Mrs.  Delaroche  in  the  big  reception  room  of 
the  Detective  Bureau  with  the  detectives  who 
had  arrested  them  waiting  ponderously  near  the 
door. 

When  Griswold  saw  Britz  he  was  red  with 
anger. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  -  this  outrage?"  he 
demanded. 

"Why  have  I  been  brought  here?"  Mrs.  Dela- 
roche inquired. 

Britz  answered  with  an  ironical  bow. 
Meanwhile  Manning,  Gordon  and  Hicks  had 
taken  the  four  Hindoos  into  the  detective's  room. 
Fitch  was  pacing  un  and  down  the  corridor. 
Britz  joined  the  physician. 

"Doctor,  I  am  going  to  send  for  Miss  Hol- 
comb.  Williams  will  go  to  fetch  her,  and  I  think 
if  will  be  well  for  you  to  accompany  him." 

A  man  came  out  and  Britz  introduced  him  as 
Detective  Williams. 

"Here's  an  order  to  bring  Miss  Holcomb  here, 
Williams,"  said  Britz.  "The  doctor  will  go 
along  with  you." 

Britz  walked  to  his  own  room,  talked  to 
Manning  in  whispers,  then  to  the  telephone  and 
called  Mrs.  Missioner. 

"Good-morning,  Mrs.  iviissioner!  This  is  Lieu- 
tenant Britz.  I  called  you  up  to  tell  you  we  had 
arrested  the  jewel  thieves  and —  What — your 
jewels  have  been  returned  to  you?  I  have  one 
of  them  in  my  pocket  now.  How's  that?  You 
say  you  have  all  your  jewels?  Then  whose  is 
this — the  Maharanee?  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Mis- 
sioner. We  have  the  thieves  here  and  the  big- 
gest of  the  diamonds.    You  don't  want  the  thieves 

frosecuted?  Why  really,  Mrs.  Missioner — yes, 
am  talking  from  Police  Headquarters — they 
are  here  now,  all  the  thieves.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  run  down  here.  Yes,  I  know  it  is  a 
great  deal  to  ask;  you  need  not  stay  more  than 
a  few  minutes.  How's  that?  Bring  Mr.  Sands? 
By  all  means,  if  you  wish.  Yes,  I  will  await 
you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Missionsf. 
Good-by." 

"Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  said 
Britz  to  Manning.  _  "Mrs.  Missioner  calmly  in- 
forms me  that  her  jewels  have  been  returned  to 
her.  and  that  she  does  not  wish  to  prosecute  the 
thieves." 

As  Mrs.  Missioner  arrived  the  detective,  turn- 
ing, said: 

"I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  the 
Maharanee  for  you,  Mrs.  Missioner,  and  it  re- 
mains only  to  trace  the  other  jewels.  I  dare 
say  Prince  Kananda  can  tell  us  where  they  are." 

"As  I  told  you  over  the  telephone,'  Mrs. 
Missioner  answered,  "I  have  recovered  my 
jewels." 

"All?"  asked  the  detective,  slightly  astonished. 

"All;  moreover,  I  do  not  care  to  prosecute 
anyone  connected  with  their  disappearance." 

"Not  the  Hindoos  who  were  responsible  for 
their  second  disappearance;  is  it  possible  you 
do  not  wish  them  to  be  punished?"  Britz  ex- 
postulated. 

"I  do  not,"  said  Mrs.  Missioner,  quietly.  "I 
understand  their  connection  with  the  mystery 
thoroughly.  I  do  not  blame  them._  In  fact, 
those  gems  were  returned  to  me  this  morning 
by  one  of  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  question  not 
merely  of  religion,  but  of  extrerne  piety  with 
them.  Besides,  there  was  a  mistake  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Maharanee  diamond.  They 
are  free  to  take  it.  I  surrender  all  claim 
upon  it." 

Britz  turned  toward  the  widow. 

"In  the  eyes  *of  the  law,"  he  said,  extending 
the  big  Maharanee,  "this  stone  is  yours.  You 
may  do  with  it  as  you  choose." 

Mrs.  Missioner  accepted  the  stone.  Then  she 
passed  the  diamond  to  the  Prince. 

"It  is  yours,"  she  said.    "Take  it." 

Kananda's  eager  fingers  closed  on  the  gem. 

"Mrs.  Missioner  has  restored  your  property, 
Britz  said,  turning  to  the  Oriental.  "You  and 
your  fellow  countrymen  are  at  liberty  to  go. 
I  advise  you  to  go  quickly.  I  have  the  honor 
to  wish  your  Royal  Highness  a  very  good  morn- 
ing!" 

"Miss  Holcomb,"  said  Britz,  "Chief  Manning 
will  procure  your  release  at  once.  _  Yes,  doctor, 
that  will  be  a  complete  vindication  of  .^ouf 
fiancee.    My  best  wishes  for  your  happiness. 

Britz  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Missioner. 

"As  for  the  prisoner,  Griswold,  Mrs.  Mis- 
sioner," he  said,  "the  directors  of  the  Iroquois 
Trust  Company  have  a  case  against  him.  I 
trust,  Mr.  Sands,"  Britz  added,  "that  in  your 
new-found  happiness  you  will  forget  the  mo- 
mentary unpleasantness  between  us.  After  all, 
you  see,  I  was  acting  in  your  interests.' 

The  rare  smile  the  millionaire  flashed  at  the 
lieutenant  as  he  took  Doris  Missioner's  hand  in 
his  was  an  expression,  of  friendly  gratitude. 

THE  END 

♦J*  The  spirit  of  America  Is  a  spirit  of  work  •> 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY 
"Johnny  Appleseed" — A  new  serial 
story  starts  in  the  September  issue,  a 
stirring  and  charming  tale  with  that 
quaint  and  lovable  character,  Johnny 
Appleseed,  as  the  central  figure.  The 
story  is  of  pioneer  days  when  Pitts- 
burg was  a  trading  post  and  the  Ohio 
valley  was  just  being  opened  hy  set- 
tlers. We  are  sure  you  will  enjoy  this 
new  story  immensely.  ■  

UU  AMTpn   to  hear  tron>  owner  of  good  Farm 
IK**  for  Kale.  State  caeb  price  and  de- 
aorlptlOD.  D.  r.  bush,  Mlnneapoll*.  Minn, 
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M  Your  Best  Help  in  M 

^  Washing  Clothes  = 

=        Don't  Rub— Don't  Fade  Your  S 

  Clothes — Don't  Ruin  Your  Hands —  ■'~ 

Use  20  Mule  Team  Borax  on  washday. 

—    Borax  should  be  used  in  the  S 

proportion  of  one  part  borax  « 

55   to  three  parts  soap.    Soap  s 

SS   alone,  no  matter  how  good  it  S 

5S    is,  will  not  produce  the  cleans-  — 

g   ing  results  that  soap  and  — : 

JIB   borax  together  will  produce.  S 

■1    It  softens  the  water,  rernoves  S 

2    dirt,  germs  and  odors,  whitens  S 

■  the  clothing,  brightens  colors  S 
H  and  prevents  woolens  from  ™ 
H  shrinking. 

■  Use  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  and  yourwashing 
will  be  sweet-smelling 
and  fresh. 
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Add  Borax  to  the  starch 
•  it  makes  the  ironing 
smoother. 


156  TRANSFER  PATTERNS  FREE 


This  attractive  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our 
great  monthly  magazine  for  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily to  new  readers.  The  Superior  Transfer  Patterna 
are  the  best  and  simplest  on  the  market.  They  in- 
stantly transfer  to  any  material  by  merely  rubbing 
the  back  of  the  pattern  with  the  bowl  of  a  spoon' 
or  by  pressing  with  a  hot  iron.  Can  be  used  six 
times  by  rubbing,  or  twice  with  hot  iron.  Designs 
consist  of  Complete  Script  Alphabet  and  many 
others,  such  as  Shirt  Waist,  Corset  Cover,  Towel 
Ends,  Scarf,  Doilies,  etc.  -  156  designs  in  all.  < 
OFFER:-  Send  only  25  cents  to  pay  for  a  l-year 
subscription  to  this  paper,  and  the  complete  outfit 
of  156  Transfer  Patterns  with  a  course  of  Embroid- 
ery Lessons  will  be  eent  to  you  free  and  prepaid. 

American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Larger  Farm  Profits 

Knn  your  farm  on  a  business  basis  -with  the 
help  of  our  Record  Book.  Simplifies  work; 
tellshowyoustand;  shows  wherey  our  prof  ■ 
Its  are  and  points  out  tosses  and  leaks  tbat 
cat  profits.   Bia  FREE  Offer;  Sent  free 
with  1  yearns  aubscrlptlon  to  American 
Farming  at  250.  Send  today  before  sup- 
ply is  exhausted. 

American  Farming,  1301  EiisworthlK.,  Chicagi 


ThisBEAUTIFULGOLD 
SIGNET  SEAL  RING 


FREE 


Just  get  ONE  friend  to  give  yoa  2So 
(or  a  full  year's  subscription  to 
ImarlGig  FarmlnE— send  us  the  name 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
inital  engraved  on  it  Address 


Amarican  Farming, 537  S.OaarbornSt.,Chlcago 


Adlcr's 

Famous  No  Money 
Down— Free  Trial 


PIANO  OFFER 


Saves 
You 

$12850 


Your  Own 
Time  To 
Pay 

Without  Interest 

Yes.  I'll  not  only  save  you 
$128.50  on  your  purchase  of  a 
piano,  but  I'll  prepay  the  freight  on  a  matchless 
Adler  Piano  so  that  you  can  prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  absolutely  superior  in  every  respect  to 
any  other  piano  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

FREE  30  DAY  TRIAL 

Send  no  money  ontil  you  decide  to  buy.  Keep  the 
piano  30  days.  Note  well  its  marvelously  sweet  singing 
tone  and  the  beauty  of  it3  desien  and  workmanship. 
Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay  mein  small  amounts  to 
suit  your  convenience.  If  you  decide  not  to  keep  it,  re- 
turn it.  I'll  payreturn  freight  charges.  And  remember 
1  also  prepay  freight  to  you ,  eo  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

save5^4»  ORGAN 

Shipped  direct  from  the  great 
$1,000,000  Adler  Factory  (great- 
est in  existence).  No  money 
down— 30  day  free  trial— 60  year 
guarantee,  longestmadeon  any 
organ.  The  Adleristhe  World's 
Best  Organ— winner  of  highest 
prize  at  St.  Louis  World 's  Fair 
and  Gold  Medal  at  National 
Conservation  Exposition.  I'll 
save  yoa  $4S.75  or  more  besides 
giving  you  easiest  terms  of  any 
manufacturer  in  America. 
PUPP  Mail  coupon  at  once 
u  for  big,  handsome- 

ly illustrated  Piano  or  Organ 
Book  and  fairest,  most  liberal 
Belling  offer  ever  . 
heard  of  ^ 

^iroS<»         Pres.  , 
'^dler  Mfg. Co.  | 

^6087  W.  Chestnut  ■ 
Street,  Louisville,  Ky.  | 


:! 


ADLEH'S 
Famous 
tl.OOO.OOO 
Factory  ^ 

Name 


Send  me— FREE— your  won- 
IjSpi.*^  derfol  Organ  Book  □  Piano  Book  □ 
^>     Mark  which  yoa  desire. 


Address.. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL^ 

Total  cost  only  JJ»^PX«^J?vou^thaj:thiB 

Sweetest,  Purest.  Loudest 
and  Clearest  tone  — 
to  prove  to  you  that  It  Is 
as  large  and  handsome  as 
the  trust  mi 
sell  at  825.00 
Purchase  toprovetoyoutbatltbas 
Plan  the  strongest  motor,  the 
best  reproducer  and  tone 
arm  and  the  most  ingen- 
ious devices  to  start,  stop 
and  control  the  music. 
Shipped  with  a  supply  of 
10-Inch  double  disc  records 
of  your  selection,  so  you 
can  enjoy  the  finest  enter- 
tainments for  one  whole 
month.  Return  the  outfit 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

if  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  wish  to  keep  it.  Drop 
a  postal  for  c  jr  big  list  of 
unsolicited  testimonials, 
K  record  book  and  other  literature.  They  are  free. 
^toS.  H.  DAVIS,  B-61  6101  May  St.,  CHICAGO^ 


Coffee  Percolator 


I  have  one  of  these  6ne  all ' 
aluminum,  polished  coffeej 
Percolators  for  every  lady  who^ 
reads  this  great  offer. 

I  send  the  percola- 
tor free  and  post  paid  , 
anywhere  in  the  United 
States  to  any  iady  whc^> 
will  help  me  to  introduce 
my  Magazine  into  only  10^ 
homes  in  her  neighborhood.  | 
A  trial  subscription  only  25  j 
cents.   A  little  work  that  | 
you  can  do  in  an  hour. 

This  percolater  is  of  pure  I 
aluminum  eo  finely  polished 
that  it  looks  like  silver.   It  | 
will  not  rust,  tarnish 
wear  out,  has  glass  top  and  * 
ebony  handle  and  holds  two 
quarts.    You  will  be  delighted  with  It.  Writemetoday, 
X.  V.  BERG.  Mar.,  923  Friend  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Nothing  Down  30  Days 

""SJ  FREE  TRIAL 

We  Will  Send  This  Beautiful  Moss  Rose 

Decorated  Dinner  Set 

At  Our  Introductory  Price  of  Only . .  . 

And  Give  You  6  Months  to  Pay 


"LJERE  is  our  liberal  Introductory  Offer 
-*  to  readers  of  "American  Farming."  If  you 
would  like  to  have  this  fine  set  of  Dishes  just  fill  out  the 
Coupon  below,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  without  a  cent  of 
money  in  advance.  When  you  receive  them,  put  them  on  your 
table,  use  them  for  thirty  days — price  others  similar  to  them 
in  retail  stores;  have  yovir  friends  see  them — use  them  just  as 
if  you  had  paid  for  them,  and  if  at  the  end  of  thirty  days 


I  Send  Order  On  This  Coupon 

CroftB  &  Reed  Co.,  Dept.  C-265,  Chicago,  Illinois 

,  .,X°"  ^^"^  Dinner  Set  No.  160132.  1  agree  to  pay  the  freight  charges 
and  if  I  decide  to  keep  it.  will  send  you  $1.00  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and  $1.00 
each  month  until  I  have  paid  your  Introductory  Price  of  $5.75.  It  is  understood 
that  the  title  to  the  Dinner  Set  shall  remain  in  the  name  of  CROFTS  &  REED 
CO.  until  bill  IS  paid.  Should  I  fail  to  keep  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  I  will 
return  Dinner  Set  to  you  on  demand. 


you  decide  it  is  a  real  bargain — if  you  decide  that  you  would 
not  part  with  this  set  for  much  more  than  we  ask,  then 
send  us  $1.00  at  the  end  of  the  30  days' trial  and  pay  ^  |" 

$1.00  each  month  until  you  have  paid  our  Bargain  *  w 

Introductory  Price  of   ^ 

We  Take  Dishes  Back  iff  You 
Are  Not  Pleased 

Our  Liberal  Easy-Payment  Plan  enables  you  to  have  this  splendid 
set  of  dishes  without  feeling  the  cost,  and  by  making  this 
Liberal  Offtr  to  the  readers  of  "American  Farming,"  wt  hope 
to  introduce  our  high  quality  Merchandise  in  the  homes  of 
hundreds  of  Now  Customers.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk 
in  sending  for  this  handsome  Set  of  Dishes — we  are  an  old 
established  firm,  having  been  in  business  since  1888.  You  do 
not  have  to  send  a  cent  of  money  with  the  order,  and  if  you 
don't  want  to  keep  the  Dishes,  just  send  them  back  at  our 
expense.    Pill  out  and  mail  Coupon  today. 

I  CROFTS  &  REED  CO. 

I  Dept.  C-265        Chicago,  III. 
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Name  •  . 


Town   ,siaie 


Street  No.  or  R.  P.  D. 


I 
I 
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Description  of  DInnar  Sat  No.  160132 

The  decoration  of  Dinner  Set  is  the  popular  and  beautiful  old  Moss 
Rose  design;  the  roses  are  clustered  in  the  greea  foliage,  and  the  edges 
of  the  dishes  are  irimtned  with  a  gold  band.  Set  coDsmts  of  six  O-inrh 
Dinner  Plates;  six  TJ^-inoh  Breakfast  or  Luncheon  I'latcs;  six  7W-inch 
Soup  Plates;  six  Teacups;  six  Saucers;  six  individual  Butter  Disncs;  six 
6-inch  Fruit  Dishts;  one  TVrinch  Covered  Vegetable  Dish;  one  ll  inch 
Platter;  one  7-inch  Open  Salad  or  Vegetable  Diah;  one  Sugar  Bowl;  one 
Creamer.  This  dinner  set  will  lay  a  very  handsome  table  forsii people. 


College  of  Agricultur 

M    H  University  of  Illinois 
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Win  Do  All  The  Work  On  Your  Farm 

If  you  are  going;  to  buy  a  tractor, 

go  one  step  further  and  order  a  Bates  Steel 
Mule— the  one  machine  that  is  a  real  one- 
man  tractor.  When  we  say  one-man  we 
mean  just  that. .  You  will  never  see  one  man 
on  the  machine  and  one  on  the  implement  with  a  Bates  Steel  Mule. 
From  plowing  to  harvesting— covermg  every  operatibn  in  between— 
the  Bates  Steel  Mule  will  do  all  your  heavy  farm  work  and  do  it  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  it  was  ever  done  before.  And  remember,  only  one  man- 
not  two  men  or  one  man  and  a  boy,  but  one  man  for  both  machine  and  implement 


One  Man  Plnw^  10  Acres 
a  Day. 


One  Man  Cuttlvates31  Acres 
a  Day. 


FULLY  COVERED  BY  PATENTS 


IS  propelled  with  a  crawler  mstead  of  a  wheel  which  means  FULL 
power  at  the  drawbar— that  it  works  on  any  soil,  wet  or  dry,  and  dees  not  pack 
the  ground.  No  new  implements  are  necessary— the  tools  you  now  have  will 
do  the  work  cheaper,  quicker  and  better  when  hitched  to  a  Bates  Steel  Mule. 

You  Need  It  For  Harvesting 


If  you  raise  small  grain,  then  you  need  a 
Bates  Steel  Mule,  especially  at  harvest  time. 

One  man  with  an  eight-foot  binder  and  the  Steel  Mule  will 
do  more  than  two  men,  two  binders  and  ten  horses.  You 
can  harvest  40  acres  a  day  with  the  Bates  Steel  Mule. 

You  can  do  MORE  DIFFERENT  kinds 
o^'  'arm  jobs  with  it  MORE  DAYS  a  year  than 


with  any  other  tractor  built.  That's  why  our  big  output 
is  snapped  up  as  fast  as  our  enormous  plant  can  turn 
them  out  For  quality,  service  and  price  always  win 

We  have  a  whole  bundle  of  pictures  and 
facts  about  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  that  you 

ought  to  have.  They  will  settle  a  whole  lot  of  tractor 
questions  that  are  now  in  your  mind.  Why  not  write 
for  a  complete  set  today? 


Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Co. 

92  Benton  Street  Joliet,  Illinois 


One  Man  Drtils  50  Aero 
a  Day. 


30  H.  P. 

$895 

Ready  For  Work 


BuiltlnTheVorld'slargestZxdusiveLightTractorFactorx 
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Why  You  Should  Attend  the  Tractor 

Demonstration 


By  Paul  Stephens,  Editor 


Most  assuredly  the  tractor  operators  at  the  tractor 
;monstrations  will  all  be  experts. 

That's  just  one  more  good  reason  why  both  the  pros- 
ctive  purchaser  and  the  farmer  who  bought  a  tractor 
St  year  should  attend  at  least  one  of  the  demonstrations. 

are  all  imitators  and  distressingly  prone  to  consider 
ID  many  things  impossible  until  after  someone  demon- 
rates  with  what  comparative  ease  the  seemingly  impos- 
ble  can  be  accomplished. 

A  bicycle  can't  even  stand  alone  and  would  be  entirely 
orthless  were  it  not  for  the  fact  others  have  demon- 
rated  it  is  an  appliance  of  great  utility.   Even  a  Hottentot 
n  ride  a  bicycle  after  seeing  someone 
se  astride  it. 

Down  in  Central  Illinois  last  May  a 
rtner  traded  a  brand  new  tractor  of 
andard  make  for  two  teams  of  mules 
St  because  he  couldn't  make  the  ma- 
line  work.  It  ran  amazingly  well  for 
e  expert  who  remained  at  the  farm 
whole  day  after  the  first  trouble  was 
ported,  but  when  the  expert  was  half 
I  hour's  journey  down  the  road  the 
ictor  balked.  You  couldn't  learn  any- 
ng  from  that  farmer — excepting  how  to 
ive  a  poor  bargain.  It  was  the  driver 
d  not  the  tractor  who  needed  training. 
Neither  can  you  learn  anything  of 
3rth  from  the  man  who  leaves  such  a 
Dud  of  black  smoke  in  his  tractor  wake 
at  one  would  suspect  the  machine  was 
coal  burner. 

The  man  you  can  watch  with  most  profit  is  the  driver 
10  can  handle  a  tractor  as  easily  as  a  competent  horse- 
in  manages  a  spirited  animal.  It's  a  real  joy  to  watch 
expert  horseman  handle  the  reins;  it  is  just  as  great 
satisfaction  to  watch  some  of  the  tractor  drivers.  They 
ve  the  art  developed  to  a  highly  scientific  degree. 

And  the  moral  is  just  this:  what  they  have  accom- 
ished,  you,  too,  may  accomplish  with  a  reasonable  de- 
ee  of  practice  and  patience.  The  capabilities  of  the  trac- 
r  are  almost  limitless.    How  about  your  own? 

Tractor  operators  are  continually  doing  new  stunts: 
ke  a  few  lessons,  follow  suit,  speed  up  and  profit  im- 
;nsely  thereby.    Efficiency  pays. 

Every  farmer  can  attend  one  of  the  tractor  demon- 
ations  with  great  profit.  The  fact  is,  there  are  few 
mers  who  can  afford  not  to  attend  at  least  one  of  them, 
le  circuit  has  been  arranged  so  that  long  and  expensive 
irneys  will  not  be  necessary. 
Take  your  wife  and  young  son  with  you  to  the  demon- 


stration. They  are  partners  in  your  business  and  the  boy 
will  soon  be  the  principal  driver  of  the  tractor  which  you 
buy.  It  may  be  that  you  are  clumsy  and  awkward  and 
have  lost  the  high  degree  of  self-confidence  you  once  pos- 
sessed. Is  the  boy  to  be  handicapped  with  your  inefficiency 
as  a  standard?  Let  him  see  the  experts  perform  and  soon 
there  will  be  another  expert's  name  to  add  to  the  list. 
The  tractor  will  tend  to  keep  the  boy  interested  in  the 
farm. 

Stay  the  entire  four  days:  one  day  is  not  long  enough 
for  a  careful  study  of  the  tractor  question.    To  be  sure, 
you  need  a  tractor.   That  fact  has  been  amply  attested  and 
proven,  but  don't  be  in  too  big  a  hurry 
about  selecting  the  tractor  you  are  to 
purchase. 

Talk  with  all  the  factory  representa- 
tives. You  will  find  them  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  answer  all  questions  and  keenly 
interested  in  the  pointed  inquiries  which 
show  tlie  inquirer  is  a  real  live  prospect. 
Tactful  queries  will  elicit  valuable  point- 
ers about  the  weaknesses  of  the  other 
fellow's  tractor  as  well  as  the  talking 
points  of  the  machine  under  discussion. 

When  the  plowing  demonstrations 
start  you  will  have  a  chance  to  judge  the 
adaptability  of  the  various  sizes  and 
styles  of  machines  to  your  own  farm  con- 
ditions. A  score  or  more  of  machines 
will  be  in  operation  at  one  time. 
Boys'  Size  While  the  plows  will  not  be  on  official 

trial,  it  will  be  a  splendid  time  to  judge 
the  turning  qualities  of  the  various  makes.  You  may  also 
gain  a  few  pointers  on  plowing.  Ask  the  agricultural  ex- 
perts who  are  present  what  they  think  of  the  plowing. 

Practicability  and  ease  of  operation  are  points  you 
must  consider  carefully.  The  accessibility  of  working 
parts  and  the  protection  accorded  them  are  also  matters 
of  much  concern.  Some  tractors  may  be  so  designed  that 
to  adjust  a  crank  pin  bearing  or  the  grinding  of  an  ex- 
haust valve  will  require  the  dismantling  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  motor  and  the  disturbing  of  several  other  im- 
portant adjustments.  In  another  machine,  just  as  sub- 
stantially and  as  solidly  built,  the  same  adjustments  may 
perhaps  be  made  by  removing  a  cover  plate  or  a  few  bolts. 
The  first  tractor  may  be  a  very  good  machine  for  pulling 
and  for  durability,  but  the  inconvenience  of  its  working 
parts  puts  it  under  a  heavy  handicap.  An  hour  wasted  in 
the  field  or  at  corn  shelling  time  represents  a  serious  loss 
to  the  farmer. 

Many  farmers  who  have  previouslycCo«t»»«erf  on  page  a) 
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A  Message  toTractor  Buyers 

Visit  the  tractor  shows. 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  there  to  study  the  world's  best  tractors. 

Pay  close  attention  to  the  question  of  tractor  power.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  vital  part 
of  a  tractor — the  feature  that  determines  its  real  value  is  the  motor — the  power  plant. 

The  tractor  operator  who  k.'^ows  would  prefer  to  have  a  tractor  of  questionable 
design  equipped  with  a  good  motor  rather  than  a  tractor  of  approved  design  equipped 
with  a  poor  motor.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  the  first  case,  he  has  the  poioer 
and  with  a  little  ingenuity  can  use  it.  In  the  second  case,  not  having  sufficient  jxjwer, 
his  tractor  can  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  Therefore,  carefully  consider  the  motor 
before  you  buy  the  tractor. 

More  than  a  score  of  America's  leading  tractors  are  equipped  with  Waukesha  Motors. 
In  fact,  one  out  of  every  three  tractor  builders  in  the  United  States  equips  his  product 
with  the  Waukesha  Motor. 

This  wholesale  endorsement  of  the  Waukesha  Motor  by  so  many  successful  tractor 
manufacturers  should  guide  you  in  your  tractor  purchase. 

Demand  a 


In  the  Tractor  You  Buy 

To  you,  Mr.  Tractor  Buyer,  this  means  much.    The  very  fact  that  a  tractor  is 
equipped  with  a  Waukesha  Motor  is  your  assurance  of  reliable  tractor  service. 

If  you  cannot  visit  the  tractor  demonstrations,  write  for  our  free  bulletin — 
"A  Guide  to  Tractor  Buying." 

Waukesha  Motor  Company,  waukIsBa?wis. 

World's  largest  exclusive  builders  of  tractor  motors 
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Is  the  Tractor  Profitable? 

By  Prof.  R.  L  Adams,  College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  California 


The  rapid  development  of 
the  tractor  and  its  parallel 
rise  in  popular  favor  are  com- 
bining to  interest  the  farming 
public.  Many  ranchers  and 
farm  managers  have  already 
added  an  engine  to  their  equip- 
ment, while  many  others  are 
desirous  of  so  doing,  provided 
they  can  see  the  justification 
for  making  the  purchase. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  en- 
ter into  a  deep  discussion  of 
the  pros  and  cons  entering 
into  the  purchase  of  an  en- 
gine, but  rather  to  present  cer- 
tain items  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  he  can  af- 
ford to  own  an  engine.  These 
remarks  will  at  least  indicate 
the  line  of  thought  needed  to 
form  a  starting  point  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a 
tractor  is  justifiable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  buyer.  The 
estimates  given  herewith  to  il- 
lustrate the  different  points 
which  must  be  considered  are 
for  illustrative  purposes  only. 
The  figures  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  absolute  guides — every  man 
must  substitute  figures  which 
apply  to  his  own  conditions. 
The  original  cost,  operating 
expense,  required  size,  and  re- 
pairs of  engine  vary  in  differ- 
ent localities  and  for  different 
classes  of  work.  Likewise, 
wages  for  labor,  the  value  of 
horses,  cost  of  feeds,  and  up- 
keep expenses  for  teams  vary 
with  the  locality. 

In  general  there  are  several 
items  which  enter  into  the  oper- 
ating cost  of  farm  operations, 
whether  horses  or  engines  are 
used.  These  are:  depreciation, 
interest  on  the  investment, 
labor,  fuel  and  repairs. 

There  are  an  almost  indefi- 
nite number  of  combinations 
under  which  engines  can  be 
considered  to  replace  horses, 

but  the  final  consideration  is  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  Let  us  consider  three  cases  where  different  numbers 
of  horses  are  required  and  a  varying  number  of  days'  work 
must  be  performed  per  year:  100  days'  work  during  the 
year  for  4  horses,  200  days'  work  for  8  horses  and  100 
days'  work  for  32  horses. 

Let  us  figure  that  a  $500  tractor  will  do  the 
work  of  the  4  horses,  a  $1,500  machine  the  work  of 
the  8  horses  and  a  $4,000  tractor  the  work  of  the  32 


Handy  as  Horses 


A  Happy  Fanner  Boy 


Another  Hard  Job  Made  £aey 


horses,  and  we  will  presume 
that  the  fuel  bill  for  the  ma- 
chines will  be  $1.00,  $1.50  and 
$5.00  per  day  respectively. 
The  salaries  of  the  engineers 
(including  board)  we  will  fig- 
ure at  $2.50,  $3.00  and  $4.00  per 
day.  For  each  of  the  two 
larger  tractors  a  tender  will 
also  be  needed  and  his  salary 
will  be  fixed  at  $2.00  per  day. 
Repairs  may  be  estimated  at 
$1.00,  $2.00  and  $5.00  per  day 
for  the  respective  tractors. 
Interest  on  the  investments 
may  be  computed  at  6  per 
cent. 

The  value  of  the  horses  we 
will  fix  at  $150  each,  and 
the  depreciation  at  10  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  feed  we  will 
figure  at  25  cents  per  day, 
and,  of  course,  they  must 
be  fed  the  entire  year.  The 
expense  of  drivers  and  their 
board  will  be  about  $2.00  per 
day.  For  the  32  head  of 
horses  there  must  be  a  stable- 
man who  will  probably  put  in 
half  time  at  $50  per  month. 
Shoeing  will  cost  $2  per  month 
per  horse  during  the  working 
season. 

We  may  figure  that  half  the 
horses  are  mares  and  that  a 
75  per  cent  colt  drop  can  be  se- 
cured, each  colt  representing  a 
clear  profit  of  $50  at  two  years 
of  age.  Only  half  the  colts, 
however,  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  the  other  half  to 
offset  mortality  and  animals 
hurt. 

Computing  from  the  figures 
given  above,  we  find  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  using 
the  four  horses  is  $726,  from 
which  $37,  profit  on  colts,  is 
to  be  deducted,  leaving  $689. 
This  is  an  operating  cost  of 
$6.89  per  day.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the 
$500  tractor  is  $530,  represent- 
ing an  average  operating  ex- 
pense of  $5.30  per  day. 
In  the  case  of  the  8  horses  worked  200  days  per 
year  the  figures  total  $1,509  with  $75  off  for  profits  on  colts, 
leaving  $1,434.  This  is  an  average  operating  cost  of  $7.17 
per  day.  The  operating  expense  of  the  $1,500  tractor  is 
$2,090,  or  an  average  daily  expense  of  $10.45,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  that  of  the  horses. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  32  horses  will  be 
$5,088,  from  which  $300  is  to  be  deducted  as  profits  on  colts, 
leaving  $4,788,  an  average  of  $47.88  ptriContinued  on  page  13) 
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EDITORIAL  OPINION 

The  tractor  demonstration  season  opened  auspiciously 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  July  18,  and  during  the  four-day  show 

more  than  75,000  people 

A  Good  Beginning      f  °l  T'^ 

=»        *  *fe  tractors  at  work,  plow- 

.  ing  2,000  acres  per  day. 

The  demonstration  cost  the  manufacturers  approximately 
$250,000,  but  the  immediate  sales  amounted  to  over  $400,- 
000  and  the  campaigns  of  advertising  to  be  launched  prom- 
ise many  times  that  amount  of  business.  At  the  show 
at  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  the  following  week,  another  great 
success  was  scored. 


_  Smoothing  out  the  rough  places  in  a  gumbo  road  with  $40  auto 
tires  only  makes  life's  way  rougher  for  the  farmer. 

Vermilion  county,  Illinois,  is  expending  this  summer  the 
proceeds  of  a  $1,500,000  twenty-year  bond  issue  in  erecting 

Good  Roads  Nine  Snd\^S  rtdrXch 
Cents  Per  Acre  ^"  F^*"'^  °^ 

the  county.  Accurate 
computations  show  that  the  average  cost  of  the  roads  will 
be  about  9  cents  per  year  per  acre.  Several  other  counties 
in  the  state  will  vote  on  similar  bond  issues  this  fall,  while 
in  still  others  campaigns  of  education  are  being  conducted. 
The  growth  in  interest  in  good  roads  is  not  confined  to 
Illinois;  the  farmers  in  adjoining  states  are  just  as  keen 
for  permanent  highways  and  some  of  them,  notably  in 
Indiana,  have  already  secured  them.  The  auto  is  to  be 
given  much  credit  as  a  promoter  of  good  road  sentiment. 

Formaldehyde  has  gone  skyward  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
until  It  IS  now  almost  prohibitive  in  price,  but  farmers  who  used  it  on 
oats  seed  in  the  spring  as  a  preventive  of  smut  will  agree  that  it's 
cheap  at  any  price. 


There  is  a  very  distinct  difference  between  the  annual 
fairs — county  or  state — and  the  tractor  demonstrations, 

IVTointain  tht^  '^^^^  should  be 

iVldlllldin  ine  taken  to  maintain  the 

Distinctiveness  '  demonstration's  dis- 
tinctiveness. Both  are 
primarily  gatherings  of  farmers  and  farmers'  families,  and 
both  should  stimulate  better  agriculture.  A  spirit  of 
levity  and  gaiety,  however,  pervades  the  fair.  It  is 
a  celebration,  an  outing,  a  time  of  general  reunion,  when 
most  of  the  people  cast  aside  their  cares  and  go  in  for 
a  good  time.  The  agricultural  displays  may  be  full,  but 
as  a  rule,  the  display  halls  are  not  thronged  with  really 
interested  onlookers.  The  midway  and  the  race  track 
are  the  chief  attractions.  On  the  other  hand,  attendance 
at  the  tractor  demonstration  is  impelled  by  genuine  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  most  of  the  visitors.  They  are  there 
for  real  business.  The  women  and  even  the  children 
attend,  but  the  whole  assemblage  takes  on  an  air  of 
earnestness.  There  should  be  enough  caterers  and  cold- 
drink  dispensers  at  the  tractor  demonstrations  to  supply 
the  real  needs  of  the  crowds,  but  the  gatherings  should  be 
kept  free  from  light  attractions,  which  tend  to  detract 
from  the  real  center  of  interest — the  tractors  and  their 
performances. 


Despite  the  fact  that  New  York  City  seems  to  be  the 

storm  center  of  the  present  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis, 

Wholesome  Advice  Se^il^Scu^a^mt: 

Any  Time  °^  rural  dis- 

tricts. It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  precautionary  measures  urged  are  about 
like  those  suggested  as  preventives  of  other  contagious 
diseases.  The  burden  of  the  warning  is:  "Clean  up." 
That  should  be  sufficient. 


It  IS  time  to  begin  preparing  the  prize  stock  for  exhibition  at  the 
county  and  sUte  fairs.    This  kind  of  advertising  pays. 

During  the  recent  celebration  of  the  two  hundred 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  two 

Knowledge  Lacking,  a'^^i^ovTmen^entiUed: 

Not  Opportunities  ^'^y  P^^- 

ter.  It  was  not  a 
campaign  to  acquaint  people  with  the  magnitude  of 
Newark's  business  enterprises  and  resources  but  a  move- 
ment to  acquaint  them  with  what  is  being  done  within 
the  community  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  conservation  of 
health  and  the  extension  of  education.  V^e  complain 
continually  about  lack  of  facilities  and  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties, but  how  many  of  us  could  tell  an  ambitious  boy 
how  to  secure  an  appointment  to  one  of  the  schools  of 
agriculture  to  be  maintained  at  many  of  the  coming  state 
fairs,  or  how  to  enroll  in  a  pig  club  or  a  corn  club,  or 
how  to  secure  by  thorough  work  in  school  a  normal  school 
or  university  scholarship?  There  are  scores  of  special 
inducements  offered  the  young.  Are  you  able  to  tell  your 
children  about  them? 


Slay  the  weeds;  it  is  seeding  time  for  them.  The  task  is  easy 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  sheep. 


A  highly  practical  course  which  will  appeal  strongly 
to  the  farmers,  both  old  and  young,  who  are  seeking  re- 

Short  Cut  to  Better  ^l^^^'^TZrS'l 
Agriculture  ^P,!"^  .^y/^e 

College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  beginning  September  13. 
The  Kentucky  school  will  offer  a  one-year  course  in  agri- 
culture, during  which  most  of  the  farm  subjects  will  re- 
ceive considerable  attention.  The  course  is  open  to  all 
who  desire  to  enroll,  without  regard  to  their  educational 
qualifications,  there  being  no  entrance  requirements  im- 
posed. Many  men  and  women  who,  through  neglect  or 
lack  of  educational  advantages,  are  not  able  to  pass  a 
university  entrance  examination,  after  they  assume  the 
managernent  of  farms  realize  keenly  their  need  of  the 
information  and  training  the  agricultural  colleges  can 
supply.  One  serious  complaint  made  against  our  colleges 
is  that  the  man  or  woman  who  is  seeking  special  instruc- 
tion is  not  allowed  to  take  up  that  subject  unless  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  several  other  subjects,  which  may 
not  be  at  that  time  of  serious  interest  to  the  applicant. 
To  lower  the  bars  in  all  cases  would  not  be  advisable,  but 
the  action  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  is  to  be  com- 
mended. No  regular  university  credit  will  be  given  for 
the  work  done  during  the  one-year  course  and  it  will  not 
lead  to  a  degree — except,  we  trust,  a  marked  degree  of 
better  agricuture. 


An  Iowa  writer  says:  "During  the  last  few  years  good  road  sen- 
timent has  been  spreading  like  hog  cholera."  That's  right;  it's  highly 
contagious.  Driving  an  auto  over  a  nice,  smooth  piece  of  concrete  road 
IS  usually  sufficient  to  inoculate  most  anyone  with  a  desire  for  per- 
manent roads. 


The  Farm  Loan  Act  has  been  signed  by  President 
Wilson  and  as  soon  as  the  various  organizations  pro- 
17 Iwi       /^^o  1  i „ _  vided  for  in  the  new 

financial  Aid  tor  law  can  be  created  and 

Farmers  placed  in  operation  the 

farmers  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  may  hope  for  some  relief  from  the 
arbitrary  and  excessive  fees  and  commissions  charged  for 
making  many  farm  loans.  The  maximum  interest  rate 
fixed  by  the  new  law  is  6  per  cent  and  the  fees  assessable 
are  also  limited,  and  they  do  not  have  to  be  paid  in  lump 
sum.  This  competition  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon 
others  engaged  in  the  farm  loan  business.  The  new  plan 
is  not  unHke  that  of  the  mutual  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations which  have  enabled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  town 
and  city  dwellers  to  acquire  homes  for  littL  more  than 
they  were  formerly  paying  for  rent.  Making  the  pros- 
pective patron  a  member  of  the  association  as  well  as  a 
borrower  will  stimulate  a  wholesome  interest  and  cause 
many  to  see  clearly  the  ^iefects  in  their  systems  of  farming 
and  manners  of  life  which  have  made  farm  loans  so  hard 
for  them  to  secure.  The  enacting  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act 
is  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  are  progressing  at  a 
rapid  rate  toward  a  saner  national  conception;  less  than 
ten  years  ago  a  farm  loan  bank  system  was  still  considered 
a  vague  and  hazy  ideal,  a  dream  of  the  iridescent  future. 
At  last  the  farmer  is  to  be  served  and  not  exploited. 


August,  1916 

The  Tractor  House 

By  H.  O.  Wentworth.  Our  Farm  Building 
Expert 

(This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  short  build- 
ing articles  written  by  Mr.  Wentworth  exclu- 
sively for  American  Farming.  Mr.  Wentworth 
will  answer  building  inquiries  from  our  readers 
free  of  charge.) 

A  tractor  house  designed  especially 
for  farm  use  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing drawings.  It  is  12x16  feet  in 
size  on  the  ground  and  is  10  feet  high 
to  the  eaves. 

The  foundation  is  of  concrete,  with  a 
thin  concrete  floor.  The  concrete  floor 
work  in  this  case  is  made  almost  the 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


An  Attractive  Tractor  Honge 


same  as  a  sidewalk.  The  ground  is 
carefully  graded  according  to  the  de- 
tail plan.  It  is  then  covered  with 
gravel  in  the  usual  way,  pounded  down 
and  trued  to  grade  by  testing  with  a 
leveling  straight-edge.  For  the  wall, 
concrete  mixed  as  for  sidewalks  is 
spread  between  2x8s  staked  down  to 
define  the  divisions,  and  a  surface  mor- 
tar is  applied  with  a  trowel  as  soon  as 
the  coarse  filling  of  concrete  takes  on 
its  initial  set.  Wooden  forms  for  con- 
crete work  must  have  a  straight  edge 
on  top.    If  they  are  dressed  smooth 


Ground  Floor  Plan  of  Tractor  House 

and  jointed  it  is  easier  to  do  a  good  job. 

The  construction  above  the  founda- 
tion is, of  a  light  wood  frame  and  drop 
siding  with  a  shingled  roof.  The  col- 
lar beams  are  placed  rather  low  on  the 
rafters  to  tie  the  roof  firmly  to  prevent 
spreading,  as  there  are  no  other  cross- 
ties.  This  makes  a  fine  looking  build- 
ing, and  should  be  on  every  farm  where 
there  is  a  tractor. 

The  complete  cost  of  a  building  of 
this  type  would  be  about  $60  to  $70, 
according  to  the  price  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial. 

»J>  The  tractor  cuts  power  costs  >** 

BEST  MARKETING  PERIODS 

In  studying  the  average  prices  paid 
for  swine  since  1896  a  student  in  the 
Rural  Economics  Department  of  Ohio 
State  University  found  that  two  pe- 
riods of  the  year  are  distinctly  favor- 
able for  securing  the  best  market  price 
—during  the  early  part  of  April  and 
during  the  early  part  of  September. 


-Read  This 
/  Farmer's 
/  Experience 


MAcre 

per  hour 
Withrai; 


Wenona,  111. 
Gentlemen— Last  fall  I  plowed  140  acres  with 

a  PARRETT  Tractor,  pulling  three  14-inch  bottom  plows; 
operating  both  plow  and  tractor  by  myself. 
l_jloioe^^^^ol0^acTe^a^da^  and  did  this  at 

about  one^airthe  cost  of  doing  the  same  work 
with  horses. 

We  disced  250  acres  of  oats  ground  this  spnng,  pull- 
ing two  10  ft.  discs  on  high  gear,  averaging  60  acres 
a  day  and  running  the  whole  outfit  by  myself. 

The  PARRETT  Tractor  is  better  adapted  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  farm  work  than  any  other  we  have  seen. 

Yours  truly.         T.  F.  FLAHAVEN. 


[3] 


OWEl 

ONE  MAN 
ALL  PURPOSE 


That's  not  1**»^mere  claim— it  is  actual  plowing 

and  discing  work  done  by  a  farmer  like  yourself.  It  is  not  a 
mere  demonstration,  but  practical,  every  day  work.  What  better 
proof  can  you  ask  as  to  the  merit  and  make-good  ability  of  a  Trac- 
tor than  the  word  of  an  owner  who  speaks  from  actual  experience. 
When  the  PARRETT  (One-Man,  All-Purpose)  Tractor  will  plow  8 
to  10  acres  a  day,  or  disc  60  acres  a  day,  as  Mr.  Flahaven  did,  you 
can  readily  see  how  much  time,  money  and  labor  it  will  save  you 
on  your  farm?  With  a  Parrett  you  can  do  this  day  after  day,  for 
you'll  find  it  ready  and  willing  always.  If  your  time  is  short  and 
necessity  demands  it.  with  the  PARRETT  you  can  put  your  man  or 
boy  on  the  tractor  and  work  right  through  the  noon  hour  and  plow  an  extra  acre  a 
:  day  more  in  this  way.  In  addition  to  doing  all  your  work— the  Parrett  Tractor  will 
f  give  long  wear  and  low  up-keep  cost,  because  it  is  built  extra  strong  and  durable. 

Send  for  the  Parrett  FREE  Catalog  Today 

^The  Parrett  Tractor  Catalog  Folder  shows  how  the  wonderful  tractor 
;  is  built.  It  shows  what  the  Parrett  is  doing  every  day  for  other  farmers.  Write  for 
'  it  and  see  for  yourself  what  the  Parrett  (One-Man,  All-Purpose)  Tractor  wjU  do 
'  for  you.  A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail— Send  today. 

Parrett  Tractor  Co.,     803— 409  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  DL  ^ 


Horse  Power 
12-25 


MAKE  YOUR  BIK£ 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  amall  cott  by  uaing  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  TIILL  DUUA 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  maUes,  new 
and  second -hand,  835  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
OeptrlsoGalesburg.  Kanaaa. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  S^.'SJI^'Sa: 

ailfUea.  Neat,  clean* 
L  ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  ail 
season.  Made  ol 
metal,  can'tspill  ortip 
over;  will  not  soil  oc 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  eSectiTC* 
Sold  by  dealers,  ot 
6  sent  by  exp»"ess  pre* 
paid  for  $1. 

HAB07^D  SOM£B,S.  160  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


Unequalled  VALUE 

BURNS  CHEAP  KEROSENE  AT  ALL  LOADS 


SELF-STEERING 
Has  DRAWBAR 
PULL  WITHOUT 
the  WEIGHT== 


The  1916 
PEORIA" 


"WHEN  I  DON'T 
WORK,  /  DON'T  EAT" 
DISTRIBUTING  HOUSES  IN  ALL  JOBBING  CENTERS 
Immediate  Deliveries  Guaranteed  Better  Write  Today  Do  It  Now  ! 

PEORIA  TRACTOR  COMPANY  (Incorporated) 

Department  125  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Peoria  Tractor  Company  (Inc.)  Branch,  Wichita,  Kansas 
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iTheWaiteTractorl 


I  Light,  Simple,  Practical,  Durable,  ^ 
^         Efficient,  Powerful,  Economical  ^ 

^    ^ 

I  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  STRIP  GEARS  ^ 

I  "I  plowed  65  acres  in  less  than  8  days  | 
S  with  a  Waite  Tractor.  It  can  do  the  work  of  8  < 
^  horses  In  the  field."— R.  H.  Jones,  Hartford,  S.  0.  ^ 

I  "I  averaged  about  9  acres  a  day  plow-  ^ 
5  ing  and  the  Waite  Tractor  will  do  the  work  of  *i 
^  8  mules."— M.  A.  Sharp,  Woodlawn.  La.  ^ 
"The  Waite  Tractor  handled  an  8-foot  binder  ? 
^  easily,  and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  cut  26  acres  of  ? 
^  wheaHo  7  hours  and  30  minutes. ' '  ^ 
^  A.  H.  Rfppberffer.  Dundee.  111.  ^ 

^  ♦  The  Waite  Tractor  is  a  general  purpose  trac-  § 
5  tor;  will  do  your  field  work,  your  belt  work,  your  road  \ 
1^  work,  your  hsulinK,  at  less  cost  than  any  other  tractor  on  the 
^  market.       _  V 

^  $800  F.  O.  B.  Elgin.  lU.  ^ 

^  (Subject  to  change -wiihoul  noiict:)  ^ 

^     The  Waite  Tractor  is  light,  sure  and  speedy —  * 

^  !.'',''■  f»j'*»!-"'"in>r.  quickest. w.irkinic  Tractor  you  ever  saw.  S 
^  Wnte  for  descriptive  circulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  X 

I       WAITE  TRACTOR  SAUES  CO.  | 

^  Dept.  r,  Wc-KtniliihtiT  nitlg.  Clileui-o,  111.  5 
^■//^//^//jr//ir//^//^//f//^//^//^//^//^//^//f//^//^//^//^//^//,/  .J. 


^         SEPARATORS.  flSKin 


$34.50 


SEPARATORS, 
:  SPREADERS  .TRACTORS 

jMy  i!M-par*  free  catAloir  tollii  you 
'~'hy  I  se^l  direct  to  u«<  r.  at  whoV- 
I  these  and  othrr  \Tnu\c- 

ncnta.  built  in  my  own  far- 
at  Waterloo,  at  prices  onc- 
Uiird  to  one-half  uisa  than  you  uau- 
^olly  [>ay  for  firat-claaa  aoods.  All 
izes.  Btylea  and  prices  of  »eparptors  . 
nsrincaand  Bpreadcra.  My  Varmubili-i 
(trartitr)  haa  no  equal  for  eimplicity 
efTiciency.  State  what  you  ne«d. 
2&0.000  customers  testify  to 
quality  of  the  galloway  line  of 


i(x>drWritc  toJay  forfour  fre,".   ••4.7S  Up 
copy  of  tbis  wooderf  ul  hook  of  hfu-irnins  for  farm 
an.l  houB.  hoM 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pro*.. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
1  e  I  7  Galloway  Station 
~-       Wiilorloo,  t^=*A^ 
Iowa.  I^Si 


-$905^^ 


Tractor  Demonstrations 
for  the  Farmer 

By  J.  B.  BARTHOLOMEW 

President  National  Tractor  Association  and  Chairman  Demonstration  Committee 


STANDARD  [J^:^^^  EVERyWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"Well Drill- 

ing  and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.  The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  we  can  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. Catalog  Free  on  request* 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Dept.  41,  AURORA.  ILL. 

ago  OJHre:     Firtt  Nat.  Hank  Btdg. 


Rider  AGENTS  Wanfed 

ID  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1917 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle  Write  for  our 
Bpecial  offer  on  a  sample  to  Introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  SO 
days' trial.  Send  for  big  catalog  and 
particulars  of  moBt  marveloics  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.   You  will  be  astonished 


94  STYLES,  sizes  and  colors  in  RanEc-r 
f  blcyclee.   MoHt  complete  line  In  America. 
I  Other  guaranteed  models  111.96.  Sl4.75and 
•17.60.   A  few  good  second-hand  bicycles 
Ftaken  In  trade.  t3  to  18  to  clear. 
'    Tirea,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  and  all 
bicycle  supplies  at  half  usual  prices.    Do  not  buy 
'  , until  you  Ret  our  catalog  and  offere.  WHteNow. 

ID  CYCLE  CO.  DEPT.  A  269^  CHICAGO^ 

Rides  Like  An  Auto 

^  The  New  Pateried  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  arel 

Tmade  j  ust  like  the  finest  automobile  sprines.  Theyl 
J  absorb  al  Ithe  bumps,  jars  and  jerks  of  roufh,  tiDCvea  1 
'  roads,  and  change  aa  ordmary  wagon  into  an  easy* 
[  riding  spring  wagon.   A  set  o:.  your  wagon  will  eoaj^le  1 
L  you  to  getyour  perishable  produce  to  market 
|in  first  class  conditional  ways.  Insist  on  Har- 
^vey's.   If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write 
^  us  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Har««y  Spring  C«.,846-17lhSt.,Bicint,  Wis 


Tractor  demon- 
strations  should  be  wit- 
nessed by  every  farmer 
in  the  country.  The  man- 
ufacturers put  on  these 
demonstrations  so  as  to 
give  the  farmers  a 
chance  to  see  all  the 
leading  tractors  in  actual 
operation.  The  judges 
at  these  great  tractor 
demonstrations  will  be 
the  farmers  themselves. 
Here  they  will  be  able 
to  see  tractors  pulling 
plows,  harrows,  disks 
and  other  tillage  imple- 
ments for  preparing  the 
soil  after  it  is  plowed, 
seeders  for  distributing 
the  seed,  and  tractor  cul- 
tivators for  cultivating 
the  growing  crops. 

At  each  of  the  National  tractor 
demonstrations  ample  field  space  of 
from  1,500  to  2,000  acres  has  been  pro- 
•ided,  and  more  than  seventy-five  manu- 
facturers are  cooperating  in  the  demon- 
strations of  their  machinery. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  thousands  of 
farmers  at  the  present  time  do  not 
realize  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  this  class 
of  farm  machinery.  At  these  demon- 
strations they  will  be  afforded  not  only 
the  opportunity  of  closely  examining 
the  machinery  and  of  seeing  it  in  opera- 
tion, but  of  judging  for  themselves  to 
what  extent  they  have  been  perfected 
and  made  practical  for  adoption  in 
connection  with  farm  operations. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  American 
farms  are  under-powered.  Lack  of 
power  for  doing  the  work  rapidly  and 
at  the  right  time  is  a  handicap.  The 
efficient  farmer  of  the  future  must  com- 
mand more  power  and  better  and 
cheaper  power  to  do  his  work  efficiently 
at  the  time  when  needed.  And  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  a  large  amount 
of  farm  power  is  required  even  though 
the  crop  fails;  the  soil  must  be  pre- 
pared again  for  the  next  crop.  It  would 
seem  advisable  for  the  farmer  to  con- 
sider seriously  these  up-to-date  imple- 
ments as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  production  and  getting  the  greater 
benefits  to  come  before  they  are  gen- 
erally adopted,  when  he  will  be  forced 
to  buy  in  order  to  compete  in  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  against  those 
who  have  taken  the  lead. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  will  un- 
questionably be  improvements,  and 
while  the  upkeep  of  these  machines  may 
be  higher  than  on  machines  bought  5 
or  10  years  later,  tractors  at  the  pres- 
ent time  have  reached  such  a  state 
of  perfection  that  there  is  nothing  about 
the  upkeep  to  alarm  anyone  as  com- 
pared to  the  advantages  the  tractors 
will  show,  under  fair  management  and 
usage,  in  economy. 

Farming,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, has  come  to  include  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  and  I 
think  mechanics  should  be  added,  be- 
cause the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  American  farmer  is  due  to 
the  application  of  farm  mechanics  to 
his  operations  in  the  production  of 
crops.  The  American  farmer  has  been 
able  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  against  low  labor  costs  in  Eu- 
rope, in  my  opinion,  for  two  reasons: 
one.  is  the  application  of  farm  mechan- 
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ics,  and  the  other  is  his 
extensive  methods.  The 
European  farmer  may 
raise  on  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  acres  more  per 
acre,  and  with  cheap  la- 
bor h"e  can  do  it  by  hand 
and  therefore  he  can  do 
it  a  little  better,  but  the 
American  farmer  does  it 
more  extensively  and  he 
is  able  to  pay  the  higher 
prices  for  labor  and  still 
beat  the  European  pro- 
ducer. 

The  American  farmer 
must  adopt  so  far  as  pos- 
sible all  the  new  me- 
chanical devices  that  can 
be  applied  to  farm  opera- 
tions to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production-.  In  this 
respect  his  opportunity 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  modern 
manufacturer  who  adopts  the  new  ma- 
chines that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
manufacturers  must  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  reduce  cost  and 
the  farmer,  perhaps  more  or  less  un- 
wittingly, is  constantly  doing  likewise. 
He  has  purchased  millions  of  windmills, 
gasoline  engines,  steam  engines,  auto- 
mobiles and  even  gas  tractors  already, 
and  thus  has  been  relieving  the  burden 
of  the  horse. 

The  horse  is  not  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, in  my  opinion,  nor  will  he  lose 
his  chance  for  an  occupation.  But  there 
is  one  thing  sure:  the  horse  will  never 
be  any  faster  in  the  future  than  he  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  he  is  a  pretty 
slow  proposition  for  these  fast-going 
times,  and  therefore  must  do  as  the 
oxen  did — get  out  of  the  way  for  faster 
things — but  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  nature  of  things.  Horses 
are  not  being  produced  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demands.  There  will  always 
be  a  good  market  for  horses,  but  in 
order  to  make  horse  profits  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sell  them.  Horse  profits  cannot 
be  made  by  keeping  the  horses  and 
working  them  while  they  are  depreciat- 
ing in  value. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  trac- 
tor fuel  and  the  statement  that  tractors 
do  not  eat  while  they  remain  idle,  it  is 
true  the  horse  eats  only  the  things  that 
are  produced  on  the  farm,  but  never- 
theless these  things  that  he  eats  are 
valuable  and  can  be  sold  for  money.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  gasoline  is  be- 
coming scarce  and  it  may  be  impossible 
to  buy  it  at  a  reasonable  price  within  a 
short  time,  and  this  has  been  answered 
by  the  proposition  that  kerosene  is  more 
efficient  because  it  contains  more  heat 
units  per  pound;  this  is  undoubtedly 
true  and  kerosene  is  being  used  very 
successfully  in  tractors  for  fuel.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  is  an  endless  supply 
of  this  material  in  sight,  but  I  expect 
if  either  gasoline  or  kerosene  become 
too  scarce  or  high  in  price  a  substitute 
will  be  readily  found.  It  may  be  that 
before  many  years  the  farmer  will  be 
using  alcohol  for  fuel,  ma.de  out  of 
potaio  peelings  and  other  farm  wastes 
right  on  his  farm.  Perhaps  the  farmer 
has  an  idea  that  the  matter  of  distilling 
alcohol  economically  requires  a  distill- 
ing plant,  and  that  is  usually  the  case, 
but  down  in  Kentucky  they  have  a  way 
of  doing  it  along  the  mountains  with  a 
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very  small  plant,  and  they  even  make 
it  good  enough  so  that  some  people  like 
to  drink  it.  I  do  not  see  why  they  can- 
not make  it  good  enough,  with  a  very 
small  plant,  on  the  farm  to  run  a  gas 
tractor  or  an  automobile. 

I  hope  that  every  reader  of  Ameri- 
can Farming  will  go  to  one  of  the 
tractor  demonstrations  and  see  the  trac- 
tors perform.  You  may  be  one  of  the 
first  "by  whom  the  new  is  tried,"  but 
you  surely  will  not  be  one  of  the  last 
''to  put  the  old  aside." 

♦J»  The  tractor  cuts  power  costs  ♦J* 

TO  TEST  THE  DRAWBAR  PULL 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  tractor 
demonstrations  this  year  will  be  the 
drawbar  pull  tests  which  will  be  made 
with  a  hydrostatic  dynamometer  de- 
signed by  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Company.  This  instrument  was  tested 
and  approved  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials  at 
Washington.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
hydrostatic  pressure  unit,  which  is 
coupled  between  the  tractor  and  the 
plow,  and  a  recording  gauge  which  au- 
tomatically records  the  drawbar  pull. 

All  the  energy  expended  in  pulling 
the  plow  must  be  taken  through  on  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  unit.    The  pres- 
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The  bnlb-Iike  objects  in  the  tractor  cab  are 
parts  of  the  hydrostatic  dynamometer  nsed 
to  test  the  drawbar  puU. 


sure  thus  created  actuates  the  pressure 
gauge,  by  which  an  absolutely  accurate 
record  is  kept. 

Last  year  there  was  some  dissatis- 
faction because  of  differences  in  the 
ground  in  which  the  various  tractors 
were  compelled  to  plow.  While  care 
is  taken  to  secure  tracts  of  uniform 
character  throughout,  it  is  hard  to  get 
a  tract  large  enough  for  all  the  ma- 
chines in  which  there  will  not  be  some 
material  variation. 

This  year  trial  furrows  are  to  be  run 
in  various  parts  of  plowing  fields  and 
the  records  from  these  tests  will  show 
the  varying  conditions  under  which  the 
different  tractors  will  be  compelled  to 
plow. 

Several  of  the  tractor  manufacturers 
have  arranged  to  have  the  maximum 
drawbar  pull  of  their  tractors  tested 
and  for  this  purpose  special  ground 
will  be  reserved  at  the  demonstrations 
with  the  understanding  that  these  tests 
be  conducted  in  the  mornings  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  official  plow- 
ing demonstrations. 

The  accompanying  picture  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
hydrostatic  dynamometer. 

»J»  The  tractor  cuts  power  costs  ♦J* 

DAIRY  COW  CONTEST 

The  University  of  California  will 
conduct  a  dairy  cow  contest.  The 
prizes  offered  total  nearly  $4,000  and 
the  contest  ends  November  1.  F.  W. 
Woll,  for  many  years  in  charge  of 
dairy  tests  in  Wisconsin  and  now  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, is  responsible  for  the  California 
competitive  plan. 

♦J»  The  tractor  cuts  power  costs  ♦J*  • 

Full  many  a  cow's  milk  flow  runs  low 
for  want  of  a  little  water. 


Pick  the  Size  AVERY  Tractor  to  Fit  Your  Size  Farm 


THESE  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  make  Tractor  Farming  a 
success  on  any  size  farm — large,  medium  or  small.  Avery 
Tractors  are  built  in  sizes  forpulling:  any  number  from  two  to  ten  plows. 
You  can  get  an  Avery  Tractor  in  the  size  that  exactly  fits  your  size  farm.  The 
Avery  line  of  Tractors  in  six  sizes.  Plows  in  six  sizes  and  Separators  in  seven 
sizes,  gives  you  the  opportunity  of  selecting:  a  complete  Plowing  or  Thresh- 
ing Outfit  in  a  size  to  exactly  fit  your  needs,  from  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  line  of  Power  Farming  and  Threshing  Machinery  built. 

No  Other  Outfits  Have  Met  Such  Tests 


Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  have  been  entered 
in  every  important  Contest  and  Demonstra- 
tion ever  held.  Avery's  are  the  only  make 
entered  in  every  Winnipeg  Motor  and  Plow 
Contest.  They  were  introduced  by  being 
Bold  on  approval.  Proven  successful  by  thou- 
eands  of  owners.  They  have  been  put  totho 
hardest  tests  known  and  have  proved  by 
every  kind  of  test  known  that  they  are  sue* 
cessful  machines. 

The  five  larger  size  Avery  Tractora  shown 

here  have  exactly  the  same  design.  Here 
are  six  special  reasons  for  their  success; 
Slow-speed  special  opposed  tractor  motors; 
renewable  inner  cylinder  walls;  two-speed, 
double-drive  transmissions;  sliding  frames 


which  eh'minate  the  intermediate  gears;  no 
pumps  or  fan;  double  carburetors  for  burn- 
ing either  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Avery  Plows 
are  the  original  "Self-Lift."  AveryThresh- 
erg  have  made  the  best  proven  grain  savinif 
records  threshing  on  canvas  ever  made. 

^  Sold  at  Low  Prices 

Avery  Tractors  are  sold  at  these  low  prices: 
6-10  h.  p.  $365  cash;  8-16  h.  p.  $795  cash;  12-25 
h.  p.  $1195;  18-36  h.  p.  $1775;  25-60  h.  p.  $2190; 
40-80  h.  p.  $2625.  All  built  and  backed  by  an 
establisned  company  owning  a  large  factory 
and  many  branch  houses,  which  insure  your 
getting  well-bui  It  machines  and  prompt  and 
permanent  service  after  you  get  them. 


Write  for  latest  free  complete  Avery  Tractor,  Plow  and  Thresher  Cata- 
log and  Get  ALL.  the  Facts  about  Tractor  Farming;,  Threshing,  Road 
Building,  etc.,  with  an  Avery  Outfit. 

AVERY  COMPANY,  6025  Iowa  Street 
PEORIA,  ILUNOIS 


SILO  FILLING  POWER 
COSTS  LESS  NOW  M 


Read  These  New  Engine  Prices : 

2  H-P,  $29.95;    4  H-P,  $64.75; 

3  H-P,  $47.85;    6  H-P,  $89.90; 
8  H-P,  $129.80. 

Write  for  Prices  on  12, 16  and  22  H-P, 

YOU  are  6ure  my  prices  are  LOWER.  lam 
sure  my  engines  are  BETTER.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  good  business  to  at  least 
write  me  before  buying  any  engine  at  anu 
j)rice?—Ed.  H.  Witte. , 

VOU  need  dependable  power  for 
silo  filling.   You  need  an  en- 
gine that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
ED.  H.  WITTE  stand  up  during  the  hard  pulls. 

You  need  an  engine  that  is  guar- 
anteed to  USB  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  gallon 
of  fuel  per  H-P.  per  hour.   

That's  why  you  ne^d  a  WITTE  engine.  > 

WITTE  engines  are  built  in  all  styles;  Stationary, 
Hand  Portable,  Portable  and  Saw-Rigs,  and  to  operate  on 
Kerosene.  Gasoline,  Naphtha,  Distillate,  Gas  etc. 

_  Built  by  experts  and  sold  direct.  You  have  90  days  in 
which  to  try  one.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  Established 
1870.    Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  America. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

28290aklaiid  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
2 82 9 Empire  Building,      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Save  Your 
WornTircs 


AMERICAN 


GET  5,000  MIUS  MORE 

service  by  "half  soling"  them  with^. 
Steel  Studded  Treads  the  same  as  Eu- 
ropean Motorists  have  been  doing  for 
over  3  years.  30,000  American  Motorists'  _ 
have  done  this  in  the  last  8  months  and  are' 
saving  $50.00  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

5,000  Miles  Without  Puncture  ;^ig''n"cd 

guarantee  you  get  with  every  Durable  Steel 
Studded  Tread. 

Wp  n^livor  Crao  without  a  cent  deposit,  pre 
^f»e  ueiiver  rreCpay  the  express  and  allow 
you  to  be  the  judge  4^-'  >  »>"- 

SpecialDiscountfn"'n;w'{Sron 

Mrst  shipment  direct  from  the  factory. 
Stop  throwing  away  your  worn  tires- 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  details- 
be  sura  and  put  in'your  tire  sizes. 


P""  MM  M  MAIL  rniS  COUPON  M  M  Bi  m 
Th*  Colorado  Tlr*  &  Leathar  Co.  ■ 

■  8101  Tread  lildif..  Denver,  Colo.  "  m 

■  H-101  Transporu-ition  Eldif,.  Chicajro  ni  ■ 

1^  720-1018  VVoolworth  lildK..  New  YorkCi^  ^" 

Without  obligation  send  me  free  catalog,  'copy  of  I 
guarantee,  sample  and  tmolclet ''10.000  Mika  on  On«  ■ 

■  Set  of  Tires."  — 

■  Name   vi 

I  Address   "'.V. ''J 

ij^Yjre  Sizes  ar«.II"""""I"I""""II"  J| 


Bi  si-Loud-'DccpTone  1^ 


This  big,  powerfol,  well 
built  band  horn  lBe<iual  to 
those  Bellinf;  reKUlarly  at 
ri..'.i)  to  1 1. IX).  Coo  be  atted 
ar. 

ELECTRIC 

HORN 

Complete  with  Wire  and 
BattoD 
uc  Vibrating 
>rn  Now 

Make  Your  Tires  La»t  Longer 

Itellners;   »0x3. .  .  .».3r,.  30x3!4.  .  .  .(1.20 
Motors — radiators — axles  —  tires  —  everything  for  the 
auto  at  hltc  dlscuUDt  prices. 

PDPP   Our  Special  Mld-Snmmer  Bar^ln  Cata- 
■  a*"^   log  quotInK  lowest  prices  on  entire  line. 
Write  today 


$1.50 

I  Hoi 


$3^ 

b'lre  and 

85c 


724  W.Jackson  Bivd 


CHICAGO 


jnd    small   montMr  pj^'neiHs 
Mcuies  ror  you  any  ol  bO  models 
ot  high  £i3de  Aulos.  priced  z\  MV>  lo 
Sl.3ft5-     Touiint  Cjrs.  Rojdslers. 
Trucks  and  litneys.  originally  costing  up  to  M.OOO 
GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR<— 

WRITE  rOR  144  PA6E  FREE  CATALOGUE 
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Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

How  the  Magneto  Generates  the  Electric  Currenl 

By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  CoUe^e  of  Agricultare.  Ame. 

This  is  the  si.xteenth  in  a  series  of  articles  which  Prof.  LeaveU  is  writing  exclusively  for  th, 
readers  of  America.v  tARMi.NG.  '  ' 


Elbert  Hubbard  once  stated  that  he 
had   visited   many   learned  professors 
and  doctors  in  an  effort  to  have  one 
question    answered:    "What    is  Elec- 
tricity?" None  answered;  any  could  ex- 
plain much 
about  what  it 
does.  Finally 
the  motorman 
of  a  street  car 
answered   h  i  s 
question:  "It's 
the  juice  that 
makes  the  car 
go."    We  •  are 
familiar  with 
electricity  be- 
cause of  what 
we  see  it  do. 
Some    of  the 
things    it  can 
be  made  to  do 
easily   aid  us 
s  e  c  u  ring  an 
understanding  of  the  more  difficult  feats 
it  accomplishes.    It  is  easy  for  us  to 
reason  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex. 

In  studying  the  behavior  of  elec 
tricity  we  must  consider  that  electricity 
and  magnetism  are  different,  although 
related  just  as  light  and  heat  are  differ 
ent.  Experiments  as  conducted  in 
demonstrations  before  classes  aid  the 
novice  greatly  in  getting  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  two  forces. 

When  an  electric  current,  as  that 
from  a  set  of  dry  cells,  is  passed 
throufjh  an  insulated  copper  wire  wound 
around  a  soft  iron  bar,  or  better,  around 
a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires,  it  causes 
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large  enough  to  carry  the  current  or  il 
will  offer  so  much  resistance  that  the 
current  will  be  reduced,  and  what  does 
flow  will  tend  to  cause  the  copper  wire 
to  become  hot. 

In  the  Ford  Magneto,  Fig.  l,  iron 
spools  with  windings  of  ifisulated  cop- 
per ribbon,  the  windings  connected  in 
series,  are  mounted  on  an  iron  ring 
which  is  bolted  to  the  crank  case,  and 
are  alternately  magnetized  by  ,the  ac- 
tion of  a  set  of  permanent  magnets 
which  are  bolted  to  the  fly  wheel.  The 
pressure  at  which  this  current  is  gen- 
erated and  the  quantity  depend  upon 
the  speed  at  wihch  the  motor  is  run- 
ning   or    is    cranked.     The  current 
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BIRCH  CAR  j 
And  the  Agency  I 

In  Your  Territory   ,  

8-paa««nEei^30-3SH.P.— ElactrlcLl^hta&Startar 

A  wonder  car.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  Find 
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Easy  Baling 


Leverage  does 
the  work,  quick,  smooth 
running,  lowup-keep  cost. 
ITpAA  New  catalog  and 
*  a.  economy  records. 

Write  for  copy  today 
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Fig.  1,  The  Ford  magneto  In  which  wind- 
ings of  InHiilatrd  copiit-r  riblion,  connecied 
in  series,  are  mounted  in  the  crank  rase  and 
are  alterniitel.v  magnetized  and  demagnet- 
ized by  the  action  of  a  set  of  permanent 
magnets^  bolted  to  the  fly  wbeeL 

the  iron  to  become  magnetized  or  to 
have  the  property  of  attracting  small 
iron  objects  held  close  to  its  end.  When 
the  current  is  shut  off  the  magnetism 
disappears.  If  hardened  steel  is  used 
instead  of  soft  iron  it  is  more  difficult 
to  magnetize,  but  it  retains  its  magnet- 
ism or  becomes  a  permanent  magnet. 

If  an  iron  core  about  which  is  wound 
an  insulated  copper  wire  is  repeatedly 
magnetized  and  demagnetized,  as  by 
bringing  a  permanent  magnet  against 
and  removing  it  from  the  end,  an  elec- 
tric current  can  be  generated. 

The  larger  and  the  stronger  the  mag- 
nets and  the  'more  frequent  the  ap- 
proachings  the  stronger _  the  current. 
It  is  not  the  amount  "of  magnetic 
strength,  but  the  amount  of  change  of 
magnetic  strength  which  determines 
the  amount  of  electricity  which  can  be 
produced.    The  copper  wire  must  be 


Fig.  2.  The  magneto  armature  is  rotated 
between  the  poles  of  a  set  of  permanent 
magnets.  The  electric  current  generated  hag 
its  maximum  strength,  but  changes  direc- 
tion, twice  in  each  revolution,  making  it  an 
alternating  current. 

changes  its  direction  back  and  forth 
through  the  circuit  (the  wires  which 
carry  it)  very  often;  that  is,  it  is  an 
alternating  current.    This  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  behavior  which  we  would 
have  if  we  took  the  valves  out  of  a 
water  pump  and  attempted  to  operate 
it— the  water  would  surge  back  and 
forth  in  the  pipes.     With   the  Ford 
magneto  the  output  of  electricity  in- 
creases to  some  extent  with  the  speed, 
but  does  not  become  low  enough  to 
prevent  the  ignition  system  from  work- 
ing at  very  low  speeds  or  high  enough  to 
cause  any  serious  trouble  at  any  speed 
which  one  should  drive  the  car  on  high 
gear.    One  end  of  this  copper  winding 
of  the  spools  is  grounded;  that  is,  it  is 
fastened  securely  to  some  clean  metal 
part  of  the  engine.    A  wire  from  the 
other  serves  to  carry  the  current  to 
the  spark  coils  and  to  the  lamps.  Elec- 
tricity must  always  return  to  the  place 
from  which  it  started;  there  must  be 
a  complete  circuit,  or  it  will  not  flow. 
The  current  returns  through  the  metal 
parts  of  the  engine  and  the  frame  iust 
as  the  current  which  goes  out  over'the 
feed  wires  and  the  trolley  wire  to  the 


_  Fig.  3.  In  the  make  and  break  s.vstem  of 
Ignition  a  much  mure  intense  spark  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  coil. 

Fig.  4.  The  condenser  prevents  flashing  and 
the  burning  of  points  and  tends  to  Intensify 
tbe  spark. 

street  car  returns  through  the  rails  and 
the  ground  to  get  back  to  the  dynamo 
in  the  power  house  where  it  was  gen- 
erated. (Continued  on  page  u) 
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MODEL 
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F.o.b.  Racine 
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The  Expert's  Car 

This  Shows  What  Men  Think  of  a  Bate-Built  Car 


Most  of  the  Mitchell  sales  in  cities  are  made 
to  very  able  men. 

Our  Chicago  dealer,  in  one  week,  sold  Mitchells 
to  five  big  bankers.  Our  New  York  dealer — in 
the  home  of  the  critical — has  ordered  2000  of 
this  Mid- Year  model. 

Your  nearest  Mitchell  dealer  has  a  list  of  en- 
gineers— men  of  national  fame — who  selected 
the  Mitchell.  They  chose  this  car,  among  400 
makes,  because  of  its  mechanical  perfection. 

Due  to  John  W.  Bate 

The  Mitchell's  position  among  shrewd  buyers 
is  due  to  John  W.  Bate. 

This  great  e£Sciency  engineer  designed  all  our 
factory  buildings.  They  now  cover  45  acres. 
He  equipped  those  buildings  with  2092  up-to- 
date  machines.   He  trained  our  workmen. 

The  result  is  a  model  motor  car  plant.  He 
has  reduced  our  factory  costs  50  per  cent.  No 
other  plant  in  America,  we  think,  could  build 
such  a  car  at  our  cost. 

That  is  why  such  a  car  can  be  sold  at  our 
price.  And  why  it  includes  26  costly  extras 
without  any  extra  price. 

Extra-Strong  Parts 

In  the  car  itself  Mr.  Bate 
has  worked  out  more  than  700 
improvements.  He  has  spent 
13  years  on  it.  This  is  his 
17th  model. 


«]])  X  O  ^  O  Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car  or 

3-Passenger  Roadster 
'  7-Passenger  Tourine  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed  economical  Six.  48  horse- 
power; 127- inch  wheelbase;  complete 
equipment,  including  26  extra  features. 


Hardly  a  casting  remains  in  it.  But  440  parts 
are  either  drop-forged  or  stamped  from  tough- 
ened steel.  He  allows  big  margins  of  safety. 
He  uses  much  Chrome-Vanadium  steel.  Im- 
portant parts  are  all  made  oversize.  The  result 
seems  to  be  a  lifetime  car.  Six  Mitchells  have 
averaged  164,372  miles  each,  or  over  30  years 
of  ordinary  service.   And  they  are  running  still. 

That  is  why  men  who  get  expert  advice  are 
buying  this  Mitchell  now.  They  want  a  car  which 
John  W.  Bate  calls,  "The  best  car  I  can  build." 

Now  73  New  Touches 

The  Mid- Year  Mitchell  is  our  second  1916 
model.  It  was  completed  after  other  new  mod- 
els came  out.  Our  experts  examined  257  c£  the 
latest  models  to  get  ideas  for  this. 

So  this  Mid-Year  Mitchell  combines  all  the 
best  attractions  brought  out  in  this  year's  cars. 

In  addition,  it  has  26  extra  features — things 
other  '  cars  omit.  Things  like  a  power  tire 
pump,  cantilever  springs,  an  extra-cost  carbure- 
tor, an  easy  control,  a  ball-bearing  steering  gear, 
etc.  You  will  find  here  the  most  complete  car 
shown.  You  will  find  beauty,  luxury  and  com- 
fort in  extreme.  You  will 
find  the  car  which  you  will 
want  when  you  buy  a  car  to 
keep.  Go  see  it.  If  you  don't 
know  your  Mitchell  dealer, 
ask  us  for  his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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DO  VOUfWAMT  THIS 

FORD  AUTOMOBILE 


AND  A 


BiQ  PAYiNd  Business  Besides 

We  want  a  man  !n  each  community  to  work  with  us  on  out 
biff  new  plan— to  travel  by  automobile  and  handle  the  big  Wil- 
bur Line  oi  Stock  Tonics,  Farm  Remedies,  Medicines,  Ex- 
tracts. Spices,  etc.  We  equip  each  man  with  an  automobile  aod 
■et  him  up  In  a  business  ot  his  own  that  will  pay  him 

$2,000.00  TO  $3,000.00  A  YEAR. 

This  offer  is  open  to  you.  no  matter  who  you  are  or  where  you 
live.  No  experience  ncce»sary— we  leath  you  everythinz. 
No  capital  required — ever\thioe  furnished.  Liberalcredit 
•-big  commlsalon— exclusive  territory— brand  new  plan. 
Write  us  at  once — today — don't  put  It  oft.  Full  details  oi  out 
plan,  how  to  ffet  started,  etc.  will  be  sent  at  oncok  60 

VlUUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  l22HBroBSt.HiliraalM.Wii. 


WANTED  MEN 

*75.to$200  amonth! 


The  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 
exceeds  the  supply.  Our  ^aduates  are  al- 
ways in  demand  to  till  (;ood  positions  as  Salesmen, 
Demonstrators.  Factory  Testers.  Garage  Maoagcrs, 
Kepair  Men,  Igrnition  Expert  and  Drivers. 

$50  COURSE  FREE 

six  weeks  from  the  day  you  enter  this  great  school 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  any  makcof  automobile  to 
drive  any  car  on  the  market.   All  who  enroll  now 
receive  $50  course  in  Tractor  Engineerintt  and 
Power  Farmint?  Free.   Write  today 
for  our  biB  Free  Book  and 
the  {M  00  Free  Scholarship 
Certiticate. 

H.  J.  RAHE,  President, 

AUTOMOBILE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1046  Locust  St., 
Kansas  City,  -  Mo. 


RAT  PROOF 
FIRE  PROOF 

RIghthcishttothreah 
directly  into.  Strong 
andrigid;portableor 
permanent.  Butler 
Bins  pay  for  them- 
selves because  they  keep  grain  in  perfect  con- 
ditionuniil  profitable  time  to  sell.  Largedoor, 
removable  shoveling  board,  2  ft.  sliding  door 
for  easy  scooping.  Ask  for  free  booklet  de- 
scribing these  and  other  superior  features;  also 
letters  from  satisfied  users. 

DUTLER  MANUrACTURING  CO. 
1449  Butler  BIdg.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
968  Sixth  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


QUICK  DELIVERY 

To  have  your  silo  up  and  ready  for  this 
year's  crop  you  must  be  sure  to  order  an 

mm 


We  ship  from  factory  nearest  yotl.  Our  silos 
are  ready  for  immediate  delivery.   No  delay. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  easy  pay- 
ment plan.  Addresa  nearest  office. 

THE  nroURA  SnO  CO.,  657ColanBMg.,lnder>oii,Iiia. 
Kanraa  City,  Uo.   D««  Uoine,.  la.     Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
667£xobftiig«Bldg.   C571sdiuiaBldg.   657 LlToBtooltEx.  Bids. 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


If  a  piece  of  glass  is  placed  over  the 
ends  of  a  magnet  and  iron  filings  are 
scattered  over  it,  they  will  arrange 
themselves  in  lines  connecting  the  two 
poles.  If  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  be- 
tween the  poles,  the  filings  will  con- 
nect the  poles  with  the  iron,  indicat- 
ing that  the  magnetism  travels  more 
readily  through  iron  than  through  air. 
The  magnetism  will  be  much  stronger 
when  there  is  a  complete  circuit 
through  iron  than  when  it  must  travel 
part  of  the  way  through  the  air. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  arrangement 
of  parts  of  the  magneto  through  which 
the  magnetism  must  travel.  The  arma- 
ture, or  iron  core,  about  which  the 
insulated  copper  wire  is  wound,  is  made 
up  of  many  pieces  of  sheet  iron  fas- 
tened together  until  almost  like  a  solid 
piece,  just  as  the  core  for  a  coil  is  a 
bundle  of  iron  wires  instead  of  a  solid 
bar.  This  tends  to  prevent  any  cur- 
rents of  electricity  from  flowing  around 
in  the  iron. 

When  the  armature  Is  in  the  position 
shown  at  A  the  magnetism  flows  from 
the  left  or  north  pole  piece  downward 

and  tow;ard  the  right  or  south  pole  piece.  When 
the  position  B  has  been  reached  it  flows  across 
both  top  and  bottom  and  none  flows  through  the 
central  portion  of  the  armature  about  which  the 
wire  IS  wound.  When  position  C  is  reached  the 
magnetism  travels  upward,  through  the  central 
part  of  the  armature  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
what  It  did  at  A.  This  magnetizingf,  demagnet- 
izing, and  magnetizing  in  the  opposite  direction 
results  in  the  induction  or  the  formation  of  a 
current  of  electricity  in  the  winding  of  copper 
wire.  The  current  changes  in  direction  twice 
in  each  revolution  of  the  armature  and  twice 
during  each  revolution  it  reaches  a  point  of 
greatest  strength.  When  the  current  is  at  its 
strongest  value  it  can  be  used  to  operate  a  spark 
coil  instead  of  the  current  from  a  battery.  This 
will  be  explained  later,  when  the  magneto  is  dis- 
cussed at  greater  length. 

Figure  8  represents  apparatus  to  demonstrate 
the  principle  of  the  make  and  break  or  contact 
spark  system  of  ignition,  where  there  are  two 
contact  points  in  each  cylinder  which  are  brought 
into  contact  and  separated  in  order  to  produce 
a  spark  whenever  it  is  time  to  fire  the  mixture 
of  fuel  and  air.  If  we  bring  two  wires  which 
are  attached  to  a  Set  of  dry  cells  into  contact 
and  separate  them  the  spark  is  very  feeble  and 
would  in  all  probability  fail  entirely  to  ignite 
gasoline.  If  we  connect  into  the  circuit  a  coil 
which  consists  of  an  insulated  copper  wire  wound 
on  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires  and  then  touch 
and  separate  the  free  ends  of  our  wires  we  will 
get  a  very  intense  hot  spark  or  nearly  a  flame 
of  electricity.  When  the  current  flows  it  mag- 
netizes the  core.  When  it.  is  shut  off  the  mag- 
netism as  it  disappears  causes  a  sudden  and 
strong  electrical  impulse,  or  current  of  very 
short  duration.  This  proves  effective  to  ignite 
the  charge  in  an  engine,  but  the  points  between 
which  it  occurs  become  burned  in  time. 

Figure  4  shows  a  simple  induction  coil.  An 
electric  current  flows  through  a  primary  winding 
of  fairly  coarse  insulated  copper  wire  and  mag- 
netizes the  iron  core  and  is  interrupted  by  the 
opening  of  the  switch.  As  the  core  demagnet- 
izes there  is  induced  in  the  secondary  winding, 
wliich  consists  of  several  thousand  feet  of  ex- 
tremely fine  insulated  copper  wire,  a  current  of 
such  high  pressure  that  it  can  jump  between 


Fig.  5.  The  type  of  coil  which  is  equipped 
with  a  vibrator  and  which  emits  tiio  familiar 
buzzing  sound. 

the  ends  of,  the  wire  even  if  they  are  a  half- 
inch  apart.  When  the  primary  current  is  in- 
terrupted there  would  be  a  flash  at  the  switch 
were  it  not  for  the  action  of  what  we  terra  a 
condenser. 

Figure  5  shows  the  type  of  coil  which  is 
equipped  with  a  vibrator,  and  which  emits  the 
familiar  buzzing  sound.  The  current^  flowing 
through    the    primary   winding   magnetizes  the 


core,  which  attracts  the  light  piece  of  iron  on 
the  end  of  the  vibrator  spring,  caus-'ng  the  plat- 
inum points  to  be  pulled  apart  and  the  electric 
circuit  opened.  The  core  demagnetizes  and  the 
spring  brings  the  platinum  points  in  contact,  re- 
establishing the  circuit.  The  action  repeats  it- 
self rapidly.  The  repeated  magnetizing  and 
demagnetizing  of  the  core  results  in  the  induc- 
tion of  a  current  in  the  secondary  winding, 
which  can  be  seen  by  a  shower  of  sparks  at  the 
plug,  one  terminal  of  which  is  connected  by  a 
well-insulated  wire  to  one  end  of  the  secondary 
winding,  the  other  to  the  other  end  of  the  sec- 
ondary, generally  through  ground  (the  metal  of 
the  motor)  and  one  of  the  primary  wires  wtiich 
carries  the  battery  current.  A  condenser  is  es- 
sential to  prevent  sparking  at  and  burning  away 
of  the  platinum  (or  tungsten)  points.  Such  a 
coil  is  sometimes  designed  to  operate  on  alter- 
nating current,  but  the  vibrator  must  be  faster 
than  the  frequency  of  change  in  direction  of 
the  current. 

CTondenser  action  can  be  explained  by  com- 
parison   of   electricity    with    water.     A  simple 


Figr.  6.  A  ."iiniple  condenser  may  l>e  made 
of  two  or  more  layers  of  tinfoil  seitarated 
by  glass,  mica  or  ivaxed  paper. 

condenser  may  consist  of  two  or  more  layers 
jf  tin  foil  separated  by  glass,  mica,  or  waxed 
paper.  Fig.  6.  Often  two  long  strips  of  foil 
properly  separated  by  wax  paper  are  rolled  up 
and  the  roll  is  flattened  and  inserted  in  the  bade 
of  the  coil  box  and  sealed  in  with  wax.  The 
wires  attached  to  the  two  sheets  of  tin  foil  are 
attached  to  the  parts  carrying  the  platinum 
points,  or  the  two  ends  of  the  primary  winding. 
Electricity  may  be  considered  to  flow  into  the 
condenser  when  the  primary  circuit  is  broken 
and  to  flow  back  into  the  wires  later,  but  it 
cannot  flow  through  the  condenser. 

Similar  action  in  water  may  be  noticed  when 
a  pump  delivers  a  pulsating  or  intermittent 
stream  causing  shock  to  pipes.  If  the  pump  has 
an  air  dome  into  which  part  of  the  water  passes 
during  the  discharge  stroke,  and  later  backs  out 
into  the  pipe,  the  result  is  a  more  steady  stream. 
If  the  faucet  of  a  pump  not  having  an  air  dome 
is  closed  suddenly  the  rushing  water,  when  sud- 
denly stopped,  causes  a  sound  like  a  hammer 
blow  and  a  shock  to  the  pipe,  but  if  the  faucet 
of  an  air  dome  pump  is  closed  suddenly  the 
rushing  water  strikes _  against  the  air  cushion 
and  the  shock  and  noise  are  elimiiiated. 

A  later  issue  of  Americak  Farming  will  ex- 
plain the  construction  and  the  wiring  of  some 
of  the  modern  battery  and  magnetic  systems. 
»J»  The  tractor  cuts  power  costs  »J» 

WHY    YOU    SHOULD  ATTEND 
THE  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRA- 
TION 
(Continued  from  pafe  3) 
purchased  tractors  will  also  be  at  the 
demonstrations.    From  these  men  valu- 
able information  may  also  be  obtained. 
An  exchange  of  views  on  general  farm 
topics,    other    than  tractors,    will  be 
found  worth  the  time  and  the  trouble. 
Nothing  so  broadens  the  farmer  as  this 
kind  of  experience. 

The  tractor  demonstrations  are  for  the 
farmers  and  they  should  make  full  use 
of  them.  The  all-work  tractor  is  here 
to  stay.  The  farmer  who  doesn't  buy 
one  is  at  the  disadvantage  of  compet- 
ing against  the  man  who  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  means  of  cutting  the 
cost  of  production.  The  farmer  who 
buys  a  tractor  and  doesn't  get  full 
service  out  of  it  needs  to  take  a  few 
lessons  from  the  experts  who  will  per- 
form for  his  special  benefit  at  the 
demonstrations. 

♦J.  The  tractor  cuts  power  costs  tj* 

HORSES  ON  ALFALFA 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  pas- 
turing work  horses  on  alfalfa,  they 
should  be  turned  out  every  night. 
Turning  out  one  night  and  keeping  in 
the  next  is  sure  to  derange  the  digest- 
ive tract  more  quickly  than  pasturing 
every  night.  The  alfalfa  plant  con- 
tains a  relatively  large  percentage  of 
bone-  and  muscle-making  elements, 
hence  its  value  for  young  stock  either 
as  a  grass  or  cured  hay. 
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Commercial  Apple  Growers 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Apple  Growers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  the  Warwick 
hotel  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  August  3 
and  3.  Ex-State  Senator  H.  M.  Dun- 
lap,  a  well  known  apple  grower  of 
Savoy,  111.,  is  chairman  of  the  new  or- 
ganization and  Prof.  H.  C.  Irish  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society,  is 
secretary. 

The  tentative  organization  was  per- 
fected at  a  meeting  of  prominent  apple 
growers  and  nurserymen  of  the  middle 
west  at  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  June  6. 

Last  year  the  apple  growers  sorely 
felt  the  need  of  some  sort  of  an  effect- 
ive organization,  such  as  maintained  by 
the  fruit  growers  of  other  sections. 
Although  the  1915  apple  crop  was  one 
of  the  largest  ever  produced,  the  year 
was  a  very  unsatisfactory  one  to  the 
majority  of  commercial  apple  growers. 
This  was  due  to  a  lack  of  unity,  poor 
quality  of  apples  marketed  and  the  at- 
tendant low  prices,  which  broke  down 
the  market  at  an  early  date. 

The  new  association  will  seek  to 
promote  a  more  uniform  system  of 
grading,  but  it  is  not  the  present  in- 
tention of  the  organization  to  market 
the  crops  of  its  individual  members. 
However,  detailed  and  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  market  conditions  in  cer- 
tain localities  will  be  furnished  the 
members  and  in  this  way  it  is  thought 
a  more  even  and  satisfactory  distribu- 
tion may  be  secured. 

The  need  of  such  an  organization  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  a  letter  from  a 
commercial  apple  grower  written  to 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
after  the  preliminary  meeting  in  June. 
The  writer  is  secretary  and  manager 
of  an  Arkansas  Farmers'  Union  and 
says  he  shipped  a  car  of  his  apples  to 
a  remote  town  in  South  Dakota,  only 
to  find  the  market  even  there  flooded. 
He  closed  out  at  a  sacrifice  and  enroute 
home  met  a  man  who  informed  him 
that  had  he  shipped  his  apples  about 
100  miles  west  on  the  same  railroad  he 
could  have  realized  at  least  25  per  cent 
more  for  them  at  a  very  small  increase 
in  freight  expense.  It  is  to  avoid  just 
such  blunders  as  this  that  the  National 
Commercial  Apple  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized. 

The  California  fruit  growers  have 
made  a  tremendous  success  of  their 
organization,  have  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  oranges  and  lemons, 
thereby  rendering  a  great  health  serv- 
ice, and  have  also  decreased  the  retail 
price  of  first  class  fruit.  "An  apple  a 
day  keeps  the  doctor  away."  May  we 
not  expect  that  the  new  apple  growers' 
organization  will  not  only  improve  and 
standardize  the  grades  of  apples  mar- 
keted, and  equalize  distribution,  but 
also  educate  us  to  eat  more  apples? 

»**  The  tractor  cuts  power  costs  •*« 

IS  THE  TRACTOR  PROFITABLE? 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
day.    The  cost  of  maintaining  and  op- 
erating the  $4,000  will  figure  $2,240,  or 
an  average  daily  expense  of  $22.40. 

Summed  up  it  indicated  that  engines 
will  replace  the  horses  and  do  the 
work  cheaper  for  the  first  and  third 
cases.  The  reverse  is  true  for  the  sec- 
ond case,  horses  proving  more  eco- 
nomical under  these  conditions — the 
200-day  working  period. 

>J>  The  tractor  cuta  power  costs 

SEED  FROM  SECOND  CROP 

Clover  stands  that  are  free  from 
weeds  and  have  been  harvested  at  the 
proper  time  should  be  left  to  produce 
seed  on  the  second  crop.  A  fair  stand 
of  clover  should  yield  100  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre,  worth  at  least  $20.00. 


'ro.r  Titan  10-20  T-"^-' 

Chicago  *V   A-V  Chicago 

The  New  International  Harvester  Kerosene  Tractor 

latest  in  Design  —  Backed  by  Over  Ten 
Years*  Experience  in  Tractor  Building 

AFTER  yeafs  of  searching  tests,  the  new 
Titan  10-20  takes  its  place  in  the  regular 
line-up  of  International  Harvester  Kerosene  Tractors. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  features  you  want  to  know 
about: 

It  develops  full  20  mechanical  H.  P.  in  the  belt— 10  at  the 
drawbar.  r    i      •  c 

It  works  on  kerosene — common  coal  oil  — a  fuel  savmg  or 
about  $200  on  an  average  year's  work,  over  gasoline  at 
present  prices. 

It  has  a  smooth  running  twin-cylinder  engine,  6i  bore  and 
8"  stroke. 

Entire  crank  case  enclosed — no  dust  or  grit  can  get  to 
engine.    Shields  over  drive  wheels  help  to  keep  out  dirt. 

No  batteries  needed  —  start  and  run  on  magneto. 

Automatic  oiling  —  keep  the  oil  tank  full  and  the  engine 
does  the  rest. 

Two  forward  speeds,  1.85  and  2.S0  miles  per  hour  — and  one 
reverse. 

Powerful,  flexible  chain  drive  to  each  rear  wheel. 
Turns  in  28-foot  circle.    Handles  like  an  automobile. 
Powerful  brakes  on  both  rear  wheels. 

Length  147",  width  60",  height  66i".    Approximate  shipping 
weight,  5,225  lbs. 
Titan  10-20  is  now  ready  for  delivery  in  limited  quantities. 
Orders  will  be  filled  in  turn  as  received.    Now  is  the  time  to  get 
posted.    Write  for  complete  information  about  the  full  line  of 
tractors,  from  8-16  to  30-60-H.  P.  sizes. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America^ 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 


/  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL*\ 

Total  cost  onlv  vrove  to  you  that  thiB 
1  otai  cost  omy  njagnincent  Eoyal  has  the 

$W9  Rrt  Sweetest.  Purest.  Loudest 
'  y  .OU  I  and  Clearest  tone  — 
M  ?'    to  prove  to  you  that  It  Is 

"  as  large  and  handsome  as 

mnimie  timc  the  trust  machines  that 
BOHTHS  Tint  gg„  at  $25.00  — 

Purchase  to  prove  to  you  that  it  has 
the  strongest  motor,  the 
best  reproducer  and  tone 
arm  and  the  most  ingen- 
ious devices  to  start,  stop 
and  control  the  music. 
Shipped  with  a  supply  of 
10-lnch  double  disc  records 
of  your  selection,  8o  you 
can  enjoy  the  fineet  enter- 
tainments for  one  whole 
month.  Return  the  outfit 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
if  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  wish  to  lieep  it.  Drop 
a  postal  for  o  Jr  big  list  of 
unsolicited  testimonials, 
record  book  and  other  literature.  Ihey  are  free. 
toS.  H.  DAVIS.  C-61  6101  May  St.,  CHICAGO  ■ 


THIS  FINE  SIGNET  RING  FREE 

Real  gold  filled,  extra  qual- 
ity, handsome  finish.  Large 
eiguet  shield  with  engraved 
Bbanks.  Suitable  for  either 
ladies*  or  gents'  wear.  Sizes 
5  toIO.  State  correct  me  asure 
OFFER:— This  beautiful 
Signet  Ring  given  free  for  2 
one  year  or  one  2  year  new  or 
renewal  subscription  at  50c. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Diamond  Point  Lock-Stitcii 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewing  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing:  of  barness>  shoest  belt*,  car- 
pets>  canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  tewing. 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  finger  tips  where  you  can  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
needle,1914  model.  Extra  needles  in  hollow  handle. 
No  springs  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use 't; 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee 
dies,  straight  and  curved  anddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID 

CDrr  nrrFD  send  SOc  to  pay  for2  one-year  or  onea-yoaf 
f  net  UirLn  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  oaf  practical, 
helpful  and  entertaining  farm  and  home  magazine  «tt4 
we  win  send  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE 
American  Farming.        Awl  Dept        Chleaqo  Mr 

Larger  Farm  Profits 

Run  your  farm  on  a  business  basis  with  the 
help  of  our  Record  Book.  SimpUfles  work: 
tells  how  you  stand :  shows  where  your  prof- 
Its  are  and  points  out  losses  and  leaks  that 
cut  profits.   Bio  FREE  Offer;  Sent  free 
with  1  year's  oubscription  to  American 
Farming  at  25c.  Send  today  before  sap- 
ply  is  exhausted.  " 

Americin  Farming.  1301  EtlsirorthBt.Chlcui 


Cc(<f  HOG  FEEDER 


la  54  days  the  Meyers  Sell-Hog  Feeder  pays  {or 
itself.  FREE  circular  tells  all  about  it.  Hogs  must 
root  against  feed  arm  to  get  feed— only  a  certain 
amount  is  released  with  each  rooting.  Waste  im- 
possible. Accommodates  50  hogs.  Made  oi 
galvanized  sod  cast  iroa— lasts  years.   FREE  TRIAL. 


AUTOMATIC- 
SAVES  FEED~ 
SANITARY 


PREVENTS 
DISEASE 

BACKED  BY 
SI  0,000  BOND 


THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 

Dept.  215  MORTON,  ILL. 


HOG  OILER 

Sent  Freight  Paid  on 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 


•an* 


niv 

calves,  cylinders  or  wheels. 
Can't  clog,  Btick.  leak  or 
get  out  of  order.  Guar* 
anteed  6  yearg.  Uses 
Crude  or  Medicated  oil. 

Kill*  Itce;  kccpa  peu  wid 
y&rda  disinfected.  Order  one 
or  moro  on  fruo  trial  todmy. 

Send  /Vo  Money 

I  pay  freit^ht  and  send 
onu  »;allon  of  Medicated 
Oil  tr—  w'th  ucb  poat. 
Teit  th<;ni  80  day*  on  your 
farm— then  pay  tf  pleased. 
If  not,  rt-turn  at  my  ei- 
B.  You  tflke  no  rink.  Order 
^la  u<l  CtiUtloir  Kolder  sent 
at.  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Praa't 

KOWE  MFC.  CO.,  643Libei1v  St.,  6ALESBURG,  lU. 


MY  1916  SPLIT  HICKORY 

Just  drop  me  a  postal  and  BUGGY 
1  will  send  you  a  copy  of  _  _  _  ^ 
my  big  new,  1916  Bukkv  BOOR 
Book,  Free  and  Postpaid.  It  shows 
more  than  a  hundred  stunning?  new 
styles  which  my  big  factory  is  turn- 
ing out  this  season 
'  at  prices  as  low  as 
(e)  iSlill  VI  /  orily  $39.25  and  up. 


— Kuariinteed  2  y  t'nm 


Send  today 


  120  to  $40  oa  ^ 

riu.     Addr«Ha  ^ 
.-.       PHELPS,  Prea. 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 
8ts*lon  127      Columbua.  Ohio 


your 


ABSORB 

TRARE  MARK  Off,  11 


INE 


TRACE  MARK  BEG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
I  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
uac;  does  not  blister  or  remoTc 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  boric. 
82.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  7  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,ttie  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reducei  Painful,  Swollen  Veins.  Wens.  Strains.  Bruises: 
•tops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  (1.00  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  joa  write 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  yOUNG,  P.D.F..  348  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Masa. 

tTDpC"  Toeverytoyanu 
»  *XIliE4  Girl.  We  give  a 
fineCamera  and  complete  outfit 
plates,  chemicals  etc.,  with  full 
instructions.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address,  we  send  you 
20  large  art  and  religious  pic- 
tures to  sell  at  10c  each.  When 
sold  send  $2.00  and  the  camera 
and  outfit  is  youri  We  give  40 
beautiful  postcards  extra  for 
promptness;  also  a  surprise  gift 
extra  for  promptness. 
People's  Supply  Co.,  Dept  A  .> 
 7/6  Lucaa  Ave.  St.  Loui«  ^' 

0^  g\  Harvester  cuts  and  throws  In  pile  on 

■  ■  I  ■         Kl    harvester  or  windrows.    Man  and 

I  II  If  ni    horse  cuts  and  shocks  equalto  a  Corn 

II  II  11  la  Binder.  Sold  In  every  state.  Price 
^  ^  only  122.00  with  fodder  binder.  ITes- 
tlmonlalsand  catalog  FREEshowlng  picture  of  Harvester 
PROCESS  MFQ.  CO.,  Dept.  1 1 8,  Sallna,  Kansas. 


AMERICAN    FARMING  August,  igie 

Our  Tractor  Experience  Meeting 

Interesdnii  Expressions  from  Farmers  Who  Are 

Usinii  Them 


It  is  the  purpose  of  American  Farming 
to  promote  a  discussion  of  the  topics 
of  liveliest  and  most  vital  interest  to 
the  farmer. 

One  of  the  chief  questions  he  is  now 
considering  is:  "Shall  I  add  a  tractor 
to  my  farm  equipment?" 

You  want  to  know  if  the  tractor  is  a 
profitable  investment.  You  want  to 
know  whether  you  can  afford  to  buy  or 
afford  not  to  buy.  You  want  to  know 
the  "pros"  and  the  "cons"  of  tractor 
farming.  You  want  to  know  all  the 
arguments  for  and  against.  You  want 
the  information  so  that  you  can  make 
up  your  own  mind.  Most  of  all,  you 
want  to  hear  all  this  from  the  men 
who  have  used  tractors  and  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  from  actual 
farm  experience. 

American  Farming  is  undertaking  to 
get  this  information  for  you.  We  are 
starting  a  new  department  to  be  called 
"Our  Tractor  Experience  Meeting."  In 
it  we  shall  publish  the  views  of  actual 
tractor  users,  as  fast  as  they  come  in 
and  as  often  as  we  have  the  space.  If 
any  reader  has  any  suggestion  or  any 
question  concerning  tractor  experience, 
let  us  hear  from  you.  Your  letter  will 
be  given  the  editor's  personal  atten- 
tion. 

Now  let  Mr.  Dunbor  of  Illinois  lead 
off  "Our  Tractor  Experience  Meeting." 
It  sounds  like  the  real  thing  to  us. 
After  reading  what  Mr.  Dunbor  has  to 
say  you  will  agree  that  the  honor  of 
opening  "Our  Tractor  Experience 
Meeting"  has  fallen  into  good  hands. 

Mr.  Dunbor,  the  up-to-date  farmer 
from  Illinois,  has  the  floor: 

The  Tractor  on  the  Average  Farm 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  at  the 
same  time  pleased  to  see  the  repro- 
duction of  "Polly"  (that's  what  I  call 
my  tractor)  and  myself  in  your  splen- 
did little  paper.  There  are  lots  of  new 
things  that  a  tractor  will  do  which  the 
tractor  articles  that  I  have  read  do  not 
touch  on. 

Why  did  I  buy  a  tractor?  In  the 
first  place  I  needed  more  power  and 
more  reliable  power  for  pulling  my 
thresher.  The  old  15-horse-power  port- 
able engine  was  about  worn  out,  so  I 
thought  that  while  I  was  about  it  I 
would  get  something  that  would  not 
only  handle  it  at  the  belt  but  on  the 
road  as  well.  It  required  from  4  to  6 
horses  to  move  the  outfit  from  farm  to 
farm,  but  now  no  horses  are  required, 
and  I  have  ample  power  for  either  belt 
or  road  work.  The  outfit  is  much  more 
efficient  in  every  way. 

Another  reason  for  my  buying  a 
tractor  was  so  that  I  would  not  have  to 
put  in  so  much  time  plowing.  Last 
fall  I  plowed  80  acres  of  mighty  hard 
plowing  in  14  short  days.  I  am  posi- 
tive that  9  horses  and  3  men  could  not 
have  accomplished  in  the  same  length 
of  time  what  I  alone  did  with  th£  trac- 
tor. 

I  always  have  some  clover  seed  to 
sow  every  time  I  sow  oats,  and  later 
in  the  season  I  plow  it  under.  If  you 
plow  with  horses  you  can't  wait  until 
the  last  minute,  because  a  frost  will  get 
you,  but  with  a  tractor  you  can  put  it 
off  until  pretty  late  and  still  get  your 
fall  plowing  done.  Last  fall  by  having 
my  tractor  I  was  enabled  to  get  30 
acres  of  standing  stalks  plowed  under 
after  the  corn  was  husked;  that  is  just 
what  our  heavy,  black  soil  needs,  and 
every  farmer  knows  how  much  nicer 
it  is  to  seed  oats  and  clover  on  fall 
plowing,  especially  if  you  want  the  new 
seeding  to  stand  for  a  few  years.  And, 
should  I  ever  conclude  to  get  a  stand- 


ing corn  husking  machine,  how  won- 
derfully well  equipped  I'll  be  for  pull- 
ing that  busker;  they  require  from  6  to 
8  horses  to  draw  th  em,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  they  are  not 
more  generally  used.  With  the  tractor 
ready  to  pull  them  I  think  they  will  be- 
come very  popular  in  a  few  years. 

In  harvesting  I  do  not  use  my  trac- 
tor. I  use  a  4-horse-power  binder  en- 
gine on  my  8-foot  cut  binder  and  am 
able  to  cut  from  15  to  20  acres  a  day 
without  changing  horses.  The  tractor 
is  not  self-steering  when  harvesting, 
and  would  require  an  extra  man  to  run 
it.  This  little  binder  engine  I  have 
used  for  3  years,  and  have  had  no 
trouble  whatever  with  it  and  have  not 
paid  out  a  dollar  for  repairs,  aside  from 
batteries.  It  is  a  wonderful  engine,  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  my  buying 
the  tractor  I  did,  because  they  both 
use  practically  the  same  type  of  motor. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  binder 
engine  and  tractor  people  for  solving 
the  power  problem  for  the  ordinary- 
sized  farm;  for  solved  it  is.  In  my  esti- 
mation these  two  machines  tread  very 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  self-binder 
as  labor  savers. 

No  one  likes  horses  better  than  I  do. 
and  I  have  always  flattered  myself  that 
I  took  good  care  of  them,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  careful  you  are,  things  will 
happen  to  them  just  the  same.  Thi.s 
is  what  has  happened  to  me,  or  rather 
to  my  horses  in  the  last  8  years.  I 
was  surprised  when  I  figured  up  what 
it  amounted  to.  To  begin  with,  my 
records  show  that  my  first  loss  was 
from  a  lymphangitis  leg  that  a  splendid 
brood  mare  got.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  leg  of  a  tractor  will  not  contract 
this  disease.  The  next  loss  was  a  good 
old  worker  that  bloated  up  on  dry 
cornstalks.  He  was  worth  at  least  $100. 
My  third  loss  was  a  mare  that  died 
trying  to  foal  twin  colts.  She  was 
cheap  at  $200.  My  next  loss  was  an 
old  family  faithful  that  I  was  keeping 
for  the  good  she  had  done.  I  do  not 
consider  her  a  loss,  but  she  died  just 
the  same.  During  this  time  I  lost  two 
suckling  colts.  I  paid  the  horse  doctor 
$80,  and  in  3  springs  out  of  5  part  or 
all  of  my  horses  were  down  with  the 
distemper.  Of  course,  this  happened 
just  when  I  needed  them  most.  Figure 
up  my  loss  for  yourself;  I'll  put  it  at 
$500.  I  am  not  complaining  about  this, 
but  I  am  just  showing  that  horses  have 
their  drawbacks  just  as  well  as  the 
tractors.  Just  this  last  summer  I  had 
a  $175  gelding  go  blind,  and  I  sold  him 
for  $100  because  of  that  defect.  That 
$500  would  put  a  new  heart,  lungs  and 
eyes  in  a  tractor.  The  legs  and  skel- 
eton of  a  tractor  need  no  replacing. 

A  farm  needs  lots  of  power  nowa- 
days. The  180  acres  that  I  handle 
needed  9  horses  for  a  period  of  less 
than  2  months.  After  that  6  horses 
were  all  I  needed,  but  I  had  to  keep  9, 
for  I  never  knew  what  would  happen. 
At  the  time  of  the  year  when  you  are 
putting  in  your  crops  you  can  neither 
borrow,  olan  nor  buy  a  horse.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  that  I  had  to  feed  and 
take  care  of  3  horses  for  12  months  for 
less  than  2  months'  work.  It  takes  a 
week  of  careful  handling  to  get  your 
horses  accustomed  to  spring  work,  and 
this  may  be  the  very  best  week  of  the 
season  for  getting  your  seeding  done. 
You  cannot  take  full  advantage  of 
this  good  weather  because  your  horses 
are  not  in  proper  shape  for  hard  work. 

I  will  use  my  tractor  for  plowing, 
disking,  threshing,  silo  filling,  and  in 
fact    all    belt    work,  but  for  seeding 


VUGUST,  lili 

[broadcast),  harrowing,  cultivating 
:orn,  haying  or  harvesting,  horses  are 
food  enough  for  me.  I  do  not  know 
IS  yet  which  is  the  cheaper  for  me  to 
)perate,  horses  or  the  tractor.  It  is 
lot  whether  I  can  get  my  work  done 
heaper,  but  can  I  get  it  done  on  time, 
ind  not  be  forever  doing  it?  We  don't 
:now  just  when  the  season  is  going  to 
ipen  up  for  our  seeding,  and  we  do  not 
;now  how  long  it  is  going  to  last,  so 
t  behooves  us  to  be  ready  for  it  and 

0  be  able  to  hop  to  it  when  it  does 
ome. 

As  I  continue  to  use  the  tractor  I  will 
ndoubtedly  run  across  a  lot  of  things 

know  nothing  about,  but  I  will  name  a  few 
lings  that  I  do  know  something  about.  There 

1  not  a  piece  or  part  about  my  tractor  but  that 
'  I  break  it  I  could  replace  it  at  a  reasonable 
jst.  But  can  I  replace  a  horse's  broken  leg? 
an  I  put  in  a  couple  of  good  eyes  should  an- 
ther one  of  ray  horses  go  blind?  Will  my 
■actor  get  the  colic  or  another  of  the  numerous 
ilments  that  a  horse  is  heir  to?  Will  it  come 
own  with  the  distemper  just  at  seeding  time, 
ad  when  I  need  it  the  most?  Will  it  lie  down 
long  the  side  of  a  barbwire  fence,  roll  over 
lid  get  all  cut  up?  Will  my  tractor  run  away 
id  run  into  a  barbwire  fence,  and  if  it  did, 
hich  would  get  the  worst  of  it,  the  tractor  or 
le  fence? 

So  far  my  tractor  has  not  balked  on  me.  I 
n  not  saying  it  never  will,  but  if  it  does,  will 

not  be  much  better  to  put  in  a  little  time 
ith  a  balky  tractor  than  a  balky  horse?  It 
111  not  be  very  long  before  I  will  go  out  to 
le  shed,  give  the  crank  a  turn  or  two,  and 
istantly  I  will  have  the  power  of  8  to  10  horses 
:  my  command.  There  will  be  no  fast-and- 
ow-walking  horses  hitched  up  together;  there 
ill  be  no  snapping,  fighting  or  crowding  going 
1.  Ibere  will  be  no  tramping  on  one  an- 
her  s  feet  and  legs  in  turning  around,  and 
lould  I  wish  to  stop,  there  will  be  no  colt  to 
ick  up  and  get  over  the  traces  and  get  the 
her  horses  all  balled  up  before  you  get  the 
'It  back  in  place.  There  will  be  no  weak  or 
stressed  animal  in  the  bunch,  that  you  will 
ive  to  stop  for.  Best  of  all,  there  will  be  no 
lUed  shoulders  to  contend  with.    And  should 

wish  to  put  in  the  time  from  sun-up  until 
in-down  even  the  very  first  day,  I  will  have 
perfectly  clean  conscience  as  far  as  my  horses 
e  concerned. 

So  far  I  have  assumed  that  you  are  handling 
lur  horses  yourself.  Now  look  out.  Suppose 
lu  have  to  turn  your  horses  over  to  the  tender 
ercies  of  your  hired  men.  Fortunately,  I  have 
present  a  man  who  takes  better  care  of  my 
irses  than  I  do  myself.  When  you  get  a  man 
lio  doesnt  use  good  judgment  in  handling 
•rses  you  certainly  have  something  to  contend 
ith.  But  surely  I  have  made  plain  a  few 
ings  that  are  in  favor  of  a  good  tractor,  pro- 
ded  the  tractor  works. 

I  Now  a  word  to  a  prospective  buyer  of  a  trac- 
r:     If  the  farmer  who  is  in  the  market  for 
t  tractor  will  be  careful  and  use  as  good  judg- 
Isnt  as  he  usually  does  in  buying  a  horse  he 
11  come  out  all  right.    You  know  you  cannot 
ly  a  good,  reliable  horse  unless  you  pay  a 
od  price.    Neither  can  you  buy  a  good,  reli- 
le  tractor  unless  you  pay  the  price.    I  would 
ther  pay  a  bit  more  than  a  thousand  dollars, 
I  did,  for  the  tractor  I  have,  than  take  some 
her  kind  as  a  gift.    I  think  I  have  made  it  clear 
ly  one  should  be  careful  what  kind  he  buys. 

my  estimation  there  are  many  things  more 
iportant  than  price.  Six  good,  young  and 
und  1,400  to  1,600-pound  horses  will  cost  in 
-  neighborhood  of  |1,200.  For  this  amount 
money  you  can  buy  a  dependable  tractor  of 
pm  8  to  12  horse-power.  But  remember  one 
ing,  any  one  of  your  6  good  horses  can  get 
irt  or  blemished  and  it  is  no  trick  at  all  for 
e  best  one  of  the  6  to  lie  down  and  die  while 
u  are  asleep,  and  $200  might  go  a  long  way 
ward  keeping  your  tractor  in  repair. 
One  thing  is  sure,  the  power  problem  for  the 
dinary-sized  farm  is  solved.  It  now  remains 
be  seen  _  how  much  service  the  manufacturers 
a  build  into  the  tractor. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  my  10-20  tractor 
d  3  14-inch  bottom  plows.  An  acre  an  hour 
fast  enough  for  me  from  a  plowing  stand- 
ing Of  course,  my  outfit  will  use  more  gaso- 
iC  than  an  automobile,  but  every  time  it  is 
ing  gasoline  it  is  working  for  me,  not  against 

Before  I  bring  this  to  a  close  I  would  like  to 
ir  a  word  or  so  of  encouragement  to  the  manu- 
iturers  of  good  tractors.  I  assume  that  I  am 
!t  the  ordinary  farmer  and  do  not  differ  very 
ich  in  my  likes  and  dislikes  from  the  great 
ijority,  and  that  what  appeals  to  me  will  ap- 
al  to  thousands  of  farmers.  While  an  auto- 
ibile  is  a  fine  thing — and,  by  the  way,  I  wish 

could  afford  one — a  good  tractor  is  a  fine 
ing  also,  and  I  believe  a  much  more  profitable 
festment  for  the  farmer.    I  think  the  next 

years  will  see  lots  of  machines  going  into  the 
Ids  as  the  farmers'  best  friend.  The  country 
nker  is  going  to  be  much  more  pleased  to  dis- 
unt  your  paper,  should  he  be  asked,  for  a 
ictor  than  he  was  when  he  discounted  your 
per  for  an  automobile.         H.  H.  Dunbor. 

The  Tractor  Means  Better  Horses 

The  tractor  has  fit  into  my  way  of  farming 
ry  well.  The  only  change  it  has  necessi- 
ed  on  my  farm  has  been  that  less  help  is  re- 
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DUKE  OF  SUSSEX  6th— 159088 
Probably  America's  highest  priced  boar  of  his  breed 
He  has  been  protected  with  Mulford  Refined  Hoft  Cholera  Sernm 


Safety  in  Cholera  Prevention 

A  Refined,  Sterile  Serum  that  is  potent  and 
safe  for  protecting  all  classes  of  hogs,  from  the 
most  valuable  pnre-breds  to  the  cheapest  grades 


AMONG  breeders  of  prize  winners  there 
can  be  no  question  between  Mulford 
Refined  Hog  Cholera  Serum  and  an  un- 
refined serum.  The  best  of  unrefined 
serums  contain  germs  and  useless  solid 
matter  that  may  cause  disease,  abscesses 
or  cysts.  The  veterinarian  or  hog-raiser 
who  uses  any  other  than  a  refined,  sterile 
serum,  is  taking  a  needless  risk.  If 
harm  comes  to  the  hogs  he  has  only  him- 
self to  blame.i 


Mulford  Refined  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

Potent — Sterile — Filtered — Unlike  Other  Serums 


MnHord  Refined  Ho£ 
Cholera  Serum  costs 
no  more  than  the 
better  makes  of 
unrefined  serum. 

Price,  2  cents  per  c.c. 

Send  for  Free 
Booklet  No.  14 


\/f  ULFORD  Refined  Hog  Cholera  Serum 
is  sterile  (germ-free)  and  absolutely 
free  from  all  solid  matter.  Therefore, 
when  properly  administered,  it  cannot 
cause  disease  or  abscesses;  cysts  cannot 
result,  and  the  full  dose  is  immediately 
absorbed  by  the  animal. 

—CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN 


H.  K.  MDLFORD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturing  and  Biological  Chemists 


i 


NOW  Buysr—^  V; 
the  Famous  €UtCagO 

visible  typewriter,  guaranteed  10  years. 

Thia  wonderful  machine  will  do  anythine  that 
any  hundred  dollar  machine  will  do  and  more 
—Does  beautiful,  even  work.  Almost  impossible  to  get  out 
of  order.  You  save  $66  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
For  only  $2  down  we  will  send  typewriter  on  approval  for 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

If  eatJsfied  you  can  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  only  $3  a 
month  until  machine  is  paid  for.  If  not  pleased  at  end  of  10 
days  iuat  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  every  penny 
you  paid  us  will  be  refunded.   You  take  no  risk. 

FREE!  — Leatherette  Carrying  Case 

with  brass  locks  and  trimmings  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
order  promptly.  Write  TODAY  for  Free  Catalog  Folder. 

Galesburg  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Dept  154  talesburg.  111. 


Yl^af?  StopStrain- 
iJcai*  ing  to  Hear! 


Wear  a  Telonor  and  enjoy 
life  I  Enjoy  lectures,  sermons, 
playsl  Be  sociable!  Hear  yohr 
fajuily  and  friendsl  Revel  ia 
the  world  of  soundsl 

A  great  invention— with  the  Sensitone 
(carried  in  your  vest  pocket)— enables  you  to  || 
fit  your  hearing  as  easily  and  exactly  as 
spectacles  are  fitted  to  tha  eye!  You  do  it 
yourself  ~ iast  by  pushing  up  or  down  a  little 
ring  — that's  all!  An  exclusive  feature  of 
the  Telonor.  Send  today  for  vital  informa- 
tion on  the  care  of  the  ear.  Postal  card  will 
do.  Address:  " 

H.  O.  N.  Lindstrom,  Conauftant.  Telonor  Corporation  I 
168  W.  Mlchl««n  Avanua        Sullj  C37  1       Chlcaio,  IlllnoH  | 
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Adlcr'siSPFriAI 

Famous  No  Money    k^'L  '-J^/JLlmA.J 

Down  —  Free  Trial  ^  jm  -^t  . 

Would  You  Accept 
This  30  Day  OHer? 


PIANO  OFFER 


Saves 

You 

$12850 


Your  Own 
Time  To  ^ 
Pay 

Without  Interest 

Yea,  I'll  not  only  save  you 
$128.50  on  your  purchase  of  a 
piano,  but  I'll  prepay  the  freight  on  a  matchlees 
Adier  Piano  bo  that  you  can  prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  absolutely  superior  in  every  respect  to 
any  other  piano  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

FREE  30  DAY  TRIAL 


Send  no  money  until  you  decide  to  buy 
piano  30  day9._  Note  wcif  its  marvelously  sweet  sinking 


Keep  the 
?et  sinking 
sign  and  workmanship 


tone  and  the  beauty  of  its  d     „  _     ^. 

Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay  me  in  smali  amounts  to 
suit  your  convenience.  If  >'ou  decide  not  to  keep  it.  re- 
turn it.  I 'JI  pay  return  freight  charges.  And  remember 
I  alBo  prepay  freight  to  you.  fo  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Sav<k  4;d.ft-75  On  An  ADLER 

Shipped  direct  from  the  great 
$1 .000,000  Adler  Factory  (great- 
est in  existence).  No  money 
down— 30day  free  trial— 60  year 
guarantee,  ionpestmadeon  any 
organ.  The  Adlur  is  the  World's 
Best  Organ— winner  of  highest 
prize  at  St.  Liouis  World 's  Fair 
and  Gold  Medal  at  National 
Conservation  Exposition.  I'll 
save  you  $t>.75  or  more  besides 
giving  you  enniest  tc-rmsof  any 
manufactiin_r  in  America. 
pDPp  Mail  coupon  at  once 
■  Imfcifci  for  big.  Handsome- 
ly illustrated  Tiano  or  Organ 
Book  and  fairest,  most  liberal 
Belling  offer  ever  ^ 
beard  of  ^ 

-.^^►V  ADLER. 
ffO>»  Pre». 
\^dlerMfK.Co. 

6087  W.  Chestnut 
C**^  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

»0L£«'»  \X   Send  mc— FRKE-your  won- 

Fimous  ^^fJS^^X  derful  Orjran  BookQ  Piano  BookQ 
tl.ooo.ooo  ^  Mark  which  you  desire. 

Fsclirf  ^ 

Name  


Address.. 


Talking  Machine  FREE 

A  real  machine  wbioh  re- 
produces talking,  singing 
and  dar.ce  masio  perieotly 


Strong  and  durably  made.  Will  give  you 
pleasure  for  years.  Fully  guaranteed.  Given 
tor  selling  only  20  large  Art  and  Religloua 
Pictures  at  10c  each.  We  trust  you  with 
pictures  until  sold,  and  give  an  extra  gift  for 
promptness.  Send  name  today.  People'a 
Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A.  F,      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HAYBAIERS 


makesclean,  com- 
pact bales  of  any- 
thing balable.  Built 
by  pioneers.  Highest 
award  at  four  expositions. 


40  Styles  and  Sizes 

for  every  need.  Biggest  re 
suits  and  prolits  for  users 
Write  for  latest  Cutalogr. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

SOfigHimpihire  SI.,    Ouincy,  Ml. 


Fine 
25-Ycar 
Gold 
Cases 


17-19 
and  21 
Jewel 
Elgins 


StandUiri  oftht  World.  Endorsed  bv  Oorrm- 
vit  nt  and  Kailicay  omdal.i.  Harrit  Goar't 
entargrd  ea»y  credit  rtlan  enahhs  you  to  oum 
one  of  these  $uperb  Elj/in  Watohtt  now. 

No  Money  Down 


Now,  during  this  Special  Sale,  is  the 

time  to  save  a  third  to  a  half  on  one  of  these 
high  grade  Elgins.  Thoroughly  factory  tested, 
fitted  in  beautiful  Gold  Strata  cases,  factory 
stamped  and  guaranteed  25  years,  hand  en- 
graved, plain  polished  or  with  your  own  mono- 
gram. Specially  priced  at  $12.75  to  $29.95  and 
our  startling  offer  is  to  Bend  you  one  of  these 
celebrated  Elgins  free  of  charge  for  your 
inspection  and  approval  and  if  you  want  to 
keep  it,  you  pay 

Only  $2  a  Month 


You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  watch  of  any  kind 
until  you  have  our  new  catalog  of  special 
prices.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  the  great 
volume  of  our  business  actually  enables  us  to 
do  better  by  you  than  any  other  watch  or 
diamond  house  in  the  world  and  besides  saving 
you  nearly  half  on  the  above  grrades.  wo  offer 
you  a  fine  thin  model  ONLY 

15  Jewel  '^Jiilz  nm 

And  remember  you  do  not  buy  or  pay  one  cent 
until  we  have  placed  the  watch  right  in  your 
own  hands  tor  your  own 
df'oision.  We  want  no 
security,  no  Interest, 
no  red  tape  just  com- 
mon honesty  among 
men.  But  write  TO- 
DAY for  Our  Big 

FREE 
Catalog 

Your  n  •  m  •  on  a 
     postal  will  do,  but  do 

\  -M-H5Aa-CITY  NO:-^  [{.i.^Sr.oUl  Va'l  j." 

HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 

Dept.  2006 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


FINE  OLD  VIOLINS 

On  Easy  Payments 
30  Days  Free  Trial 

allowed,  no  matter  where  yon  live. 

If  not  more  than  pleased  with  ourvalaes 
return  violin  AT  01  U  EXPKNSE— and  no 
harm  done.  Ability  to  play  the  violin 
brings  social  and  noancial  success.  Get  a 
violin  with  a  rich,  mellow  tone  and  It  wlU 
create  In  you  a  desire  to  master  it. 

Free!  Magnificent 
Album-Catalog 

*  contalnlne  portra  1  ts  of  the 
world's  Breatest  violinists  since  Pag- 
anlDl'stlme.  a  half-tone  of  "  Strodl- 
variub  In  Ills  Workshop,"  and  the 
romantic  story  of  The  King  of 
Musical  Instruments.  A  postal  brings 
all  to  you  FKEE  —  no  obllgatlooB. 

CREMONA  VIOUN  SHOP 
Dept.  B-561  CbicM* 
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quired  than  before.  It  has  proved  a  cbeapei 
means  of  doing  my  work  than  with  horses.  I 
can  do  my  work  better  and  quicker. 

As  an  example  of  this  let  us  take  the  plowing. 
The  tractor  makes  it  possible  for  the  plowing 
to  be  done  in  the  fall  when  the  ground  is  hard 
and  dry,  the  very  time  when  horses  can  hardly 
do  the  work.  Again,  in  harvest  time,  which 
comes  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  summer, 
'he  tractor  jogs  along  day  and  night,  if  neces- 
sary, with  no  danger  of  overheating,  something 
that  happens  to  a  great  many  horses  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

Taking  the  cost  only,  the  tractor  can  do  the 
same  work  cheaper  than  horses.  As  an  ex- 
ample take  the  following,  which  qt\ite  often  es- 
capes the  attention  of  the  man  who  is  figuring 
on  buying  a  tractor:  For  a  160-acre  farm  at 
least  7  horses  must  be  kept  to  do  the  work. 
About  80  acres  of  the  160  must  be  used  to  raise 
feed  for  the  horses.  With  a  good,  light  tractor 
you  can  dispose  of  3  horses  and  keep  4  good 
brood  mares  to  do  the  light  work  besides  raising 
their  colts.  As  there  is  always  good  money  in 
good  horses,  it  is  just  like  finding  $800  each 
year. 

Comparing  the  cost  of  operating  my  farm 
with  both  horses  and  tractor,  I  find  that  it  is 
much  less  now  than  when  I  operated  with  horses 
alone.  I  have  used  my  tractor  for  doing  nearly 
all  kinds  of  work  to  a  far  better  advantage  than 
I  have  the  horses.  As  an  example  take  road 
grading.  With  my  tractor  I  can  do  more  in 
one  day  than  horses  will  do  in  three,  and  have 
something  left.  This  kind  of  work  is  killing 
work  for  a  horse. 

In  my  opinion  the  farm  tractor  will  stimulate 
the  breeding  of  better  horses,  as  the  mares  will 
not  have  the  hard  work  to  do,  and  therefore 
can  take  better  care  of  their  colts.  The  secret 
of  good  horses  is  good  care  the  first  year. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  consider  the  tractor  a 
good  investment,  and  I  could  not  think  of  going 
back  to  horses  for  the  heavy  work  on  the  farm. 

W.  Jay  Shaves. 

Tractor  for  Fall  Plowing  and  Spring 
Disking 

I  own  a  320-acre  farm  practically  all  under 
cultivation.  It  required  16  good  horses  weigh- 
ing from  1,200  to  1,600  pounds  to  do  the  work. 
It  takes  4  horses  on  a  sulky  and  7  horses  on  a 
gang  plow  to  plow  an  average  of  6  inches  in 
depth.  By  the  time  we  plowed  150  acres  our 
horses  would  be  skin  and  bones,  with  lame  shsul- 
ders,  and  would  require  8  months  to  get  back  the 
flesh  they  lost  in  3  weeks'  plowing.  My  small 
tractor  does  the  same  plowing  8  inches  deep  and 
last  fall  did  it  in  12  days  at  a  cost  for  gasoline 
and  oil  and  grease  of  $27.  While  we  were  plow- 
ing our  horses  were  feeding  in  the  stubblefield 
day  and  night.  They  cost  nothing  to  keep,  and 
were  putting  on  flesh  at  that. 

We  have  hitched  our  tractor  to  2  8-foot  disks, 
side  by  side,  loaded  down  with  400  pounds  of 
rocks,  disked  cornstalks  at  the  rate  of  75  acres 
per  day  on  high  gear.  We  did  the  same  thing 
on  ground  plowed  for  winter  wheat  last  fall. 

I  went  to  Bloomington,  111.,  last  September  to 
attend  the  tractor  demonstration  with  the  inten- 
tion of  buying  a  small  farm  tractor  at  a  small 
price  for  an  all-around  farm  tractor,  but  I  soon 
found  there  was  none  on  the  market  at  my  price 
that  could  do  the  work.  However,  I  did  buy  one 
that  could  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  especiall/ 
disking  and  spring  and  fall  plowing,  and  do  it 
more  handily  than  with  horses.  A  15-year-old 
boy  can  handle  it  with  ease. 

We  shall  from  now  on  keep  8  horses.  They 
will  all  be  mares  to  raise  colts.  We  can  do  our 
corn  planting,  dragging,  rolling,  cultivating  and 
husking.  We  must  have  horses,  no  ii  _tter  how 
good  or  how  many  tractors  we  may  have  on  the 
farm,  or  whether  the  farm  may  be  large  or 
small.  A  small  tractor  will  pay  on  a  farm  of 
160  acres,  providing  you  can  do  your  fall  plow- 
ing and  your  spring  disking  on  plowed  ground. 
I  regard  the  spring  disking  as  very  important, 
more  so  than  fall  plowing  even.  It  takes  the  full 
amount  of  horsepower  to  do  the  spring  disking 
in  the  short  time  one  has,  while  you  have  all  fall 
and  half  of  the  winter  in  which  to  do  your  fall 
plowing.  It  will  not  do  to  buy  a  tractor  for  fall 
plowing  only. 

Too  many  of  the  farm  tractors  built  today  are 
not  built  to  travel  on  plowed  ground.  I  think 
they  should  have  high  wheels  and  narrow  tirei 
in  front.  B.  Roedei. 

.*«  The  tractor  cut<  power  costs 

REMOVING  RUSTY  NUTS 

Soaking  the  nuts  for  hours  with  ker- 
osene is  often  sufficient  for  loosening 
them.  A  much  quicker  method  and 
one  that  is  highly  satisfactory  is  to 
heat  the  nut  with  aji  S  wrench.  Heat 
the  proper  end  of  the  wrench  to  a 
bright  red,  then  place  on  the  nut,  re- 
moving it  after  a  few  minutes.  The 
nut  can  now  be  readily  moved  with  an- 
other wrench.  The  nut  is  expanded  by 
the  heat,  but  not  the  bolt,  thus  loosen- 
ing the  nut.  Do  not  try  to  turn  the 
nut  off  with  the  hot  wrench,  as  it  is 
easily  strained  when  hot. — E.  W.  Ham- 
ilton. 

•*•  The  tractor  cuta  power  costs  •** 

Is  every  foot  of  the  farm  producing 
something  oi  value? 
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BREAKING  UP  BROODY  HENS 

The  broody  hens  should  be  dealt 
with  promptly.  Not  only  is  broodiness 
a  check  to  egg  production,  but  the 
broody  hen  is  responsible  for  many 
spoiled  eggs  going  to  market.  In  some 
states  it  is  a  fineable  offense  for  the 
farmer  to  market  as  fresh  eggs  those 
which  are  not  strictly  fresh,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  spoiled. 

A  coop  with  a  slat  bottom  so  that 
air  may  come  up  freely  under  the  hens 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  break  up  broody 
hens.  Such  a  coop  can  be  made  out 
of  a  few  pieces  of  scrap  lumber  and  a 


Fig.  No.  1  shows  the  ovary  of  a  hen  on  the 
first  day  of  broodiness.  No.  S  the  ovary  on 
the  tenth  day  and  No.  3  on  the  twenty-flrst 
day  of  her  bloodiness.  Fig.  No.  4  shows  a  very 
serviceable  coop  for  broody  hens. 

bit  of  poultry  wire.  Each  poultry 
house  should  be  equipped  with  such  a 
coop.  A  very  serviceable  out-door 
coop  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration. 

If  the  hen  is  taken  off  the  nest  at 
the  first  signs  of  broodiness  and  before 
she  sets  through  the  night,  she  can  be 
broken*  up  within  a  few  days  and  the 
break  in  her  egg  production  should  not 
exceed  10  days.    If  allowed  to  set  10 


days  the  break  will  probably  be  25 
days  and  if  the  hen  sets  the  entire 
period  of  incubation — 21  days — it  will 
probably  be  at  least  35  days  between 
the  periods  of  egg  production. 

♦J»  The  tractor  cuts  power  costs  ♦J* 

DO  NOT  STARVE  HENS 

The  method  that  is  used  to  produce 
rapid  moulting  is  to  starve  the  flock 
for  about  3  weeks  by  cutting  the  ration 
to  one-third  the  usual  amount  and  then 
rapidly  to  increase  the  feed  so  all  the 
birds  can  be  induced  to  consume.  This 
causes  a  rather  sudden  dropping  of  the 
old  feathers,  but  the  Cornell  Experi- 
ment Station  has  found  that  the  hens 
thus  treated  produced  fewer  eggs  dur- 
ing fall  and  winter  and  at  a  greater 
cost  per  dozen  than  did  the  hens  fed 
normally.  It  is  better  to  feed  the 
fowls  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food, 
quite  rich  in  protein  and  fats  during 
the  moulting  season;  but  not  to  at- 
tempt to  force  the  moult  by  any  patent 
stimulating  foods. 

»J»  Tl>e  tractor  cuts  power  costs  ♦J* 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY 
"Johnny  Appleseed" — A  new  serial 
story  starts  in  the  September  issue,  a 
stirring  and  charming  tale  with  that 
quaint  and  lovable  character,  Johnny 
Appleseed,  as  the  central  figure.  The 
story  is  of  pioneer  days  when  Pitts- 
burg was  a  trading  post  and  the  Ohio 
valley  was  just  being  opened  hy  set- 
tlers. We  are  sure  you  will  enjoy  this 
new  story  immensely. 

•J«  The  tractor  cuts  power  costs 

TO  KNOW  MEAT 

Good  beef  should  be  firm  and  elastic 
to  the  touch,  bright  red  and  well 
streaked  with  fat. 

Veal  should  be  pink,  somewhat  less 
firm  than  beef.  If  watery  and  flabby  it 
is  too  young. 

FOR  SALE  MICHIGAN  FARM 

320  acres  choice  land  for  stock  and  general  farming,  170 
acres  under  plow,  good  building,  veil  watered.  Terms  to 
suit.  Address  Box  200,  care  American  Farming,  Chicago, 
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OR  MOTOR  CAR  OWNER 

A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES 
IN  NARRATIVE  FORM 

OI VEIV  Writtenespeclally  forthecar 
|Owner  by  Prof.  Richard  A. 
Leavell  of  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Not  A  Technical  Treatise 

but  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  working  and  running 
parts  of  the  aotomoblle. 
Written  so  that  anyone  who 
has  ever  driven  a  car  can 
easily  ^understand  it. 

Every  Car  Owner  Should 
Have  This  Book 

Tells  about  Care  of  Running 
Gear — Care  and  Adjustment 
of  Brakes— Testing  the  Steer- 
ing Gear— Lining  L'p  the 
Wheels— Care  and  Repair  of 
Tires—Important  Points  in 
iProper  Lubrication— Starting 
and  Lighting  Systems— Care 
of  Cooling  System— Use  of 
Anti-freezing  Mixtures— Care  and  Character  of  Ball 
and  Roller  Bearings — Types  of  Automobile  Rear 
Axles— Overhauling  Car  for  Another  Year's  Service. 

Handy  Pocket  Size! 

Printed  In  large,  plain,  readable  type,  48  pages, 
over  60  illustrations.  Simple,  clear,  understandable. 
Knables  you  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  service  and 
efficiency  from  your  car.  with  a  minimum  of  trouble 
and  expense. 

What  Readers  Say 

**I  have  owned  an  auto  since  1909.  bought  boots 
and  auto  papers,  but  never  saw  anything  as  good  as 
Prof.  Leavell's  writings."— H.  G..  New  York. 

"Written  in  such  a  clear  mannerthat  a  mere  child 
almost  can  understand  it."— D.B..  Michigan. 

"These  articles  are  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  read 
on  taking  care  of  an  Automobile."— W.S.  P.,  Illinois. 

"Mighty  fine  stuff.  The  motor  car  has  become  a 
part  of  farm  life."- C.  A.  B..  Michigan. 

"Very  helpful  to  auto  owners  in  all  localities."— 
W.  H.R..  Illinois,  ^ 

American  Farming 

is  an  Interesting  and  helpful  farm  and  home  maga- 
zine. The  auto  series  shows  the  broad  scope  of  its 
contents.  Contains  the  newest  and  best  of  farm 
reading,  once  a  month,  for  the  farmer,  his  wife,  the 
boys  and  the  girls.  A  bound  Tolume  of  American 
Farming  Is  a  text  book  of  modern  agriculture, 
nccrp  Send  60c  for  one  mew  or  renewal  2-year  enb- 
UrrLI\8criptlon  to  American  Farming  tor  two  1- 
year  subscriptioni  at  25c  each)  and  we  will  send  you 
the  Book  free  and  postpaid.  To  long-term  subscrib- 
ers and  others  who  want  a  copy,  we  will  send  the 
book  postpaid  for  28c  la  coin  or  stamps.  Send 
early*   Supply  lfmll«d. 

American  Farming,  10,  Book  Dept.,  Chicago 


PATENTS 


WRtaoB  E.  CoIeinaa« 

Patent  l.an-yer.Washington, 
D  C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Rates  reaaonablft  EigbesK  refereocea.  Bestservlcea 

UU*  lyTp^  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  Farm 
WW*%I»  I  b  V  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 
scription.  O.  F.  BUSH,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EARN  IViORE  MONEY 


SWEENEY  SYSTEM 
LEARNS  YOU  IN 
EIGHT  WEEKS 

Men  Wanted  Everywhere 

Get  into  the  business  where  the  demand 
for  trained  men  is  getting  better  every  day; 
the  Sweeney  System  thoroughly  trains  you 
In  every  branch  of  the  automobile  business 
In  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  You  can  qualify 
for  big  paying  Jobs,  such  as  chauffeur,  chauf- 
feur mechanic,  repairman,  garage  manager, 
salesman,  demonstrator,  commercial  truck 
driver  and  tractor  engineer.  There  is  a  big 
demand  for  men  to  fill  these  jobs. 

THE  SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  training  Is  conceded  by  those 
who  know  to  be  the  most  thorough,  most 
Interesting  and  satisfactory  method.  You 
are  thoroughly  trained  in  every  branch  of 
the  automobile  business — nothing  is  omitted 
— when  you  leave  this  school  you  are  capable 
of  accepting  and  holding  any  kind  of  a  posi- 
tion In  connection  with  the  automobile  or 
tractor  engine  business.  You  learn  by  real 
work  in  our  machine  shop,  factory  and  on 
the  road.    No  books  used.    Tools  free. 

FREE  $50  Tractor  Course 

To  advertise  the  school,  and  also  to  give 
special  training  In  a  branch  that  is  getting 
more  Important  all  the  time,  I  will  give  a 
complete  J50  scholarship  in  Traction  Engi- 
neering free  with  an  enrollment  in  the  regu- 
lar automobile  school  course.  Now,  we  not 
only  have  5  tractors  here,  but  have  big 
factory  where  we  build  the  famous  Sweeney 
Iron  Horse.  So  the  tractor  scholarship 
means  real  value. 


SWEENEY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  RECOG- 
NIZES OUR  ABILITY  TO  TRAIN  MEN 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  orders  detailing  two 
Dfflcers  of  the  United  States  Arm;  for  stud;  at  the 
Sweeney  School : 

Special  Order  No.  76. 

WAK  DEPARTMENT 
Washington.  March  31,  1916. 

Paragraph  14.  Special  Orders  No.  32.  War  Depart- 
ment, February  8.  1916.  is  further  amended  to 
authorize  the  detail  of  Master  Signal  Electrician 
/ohn  C.  Flitch  and  First-Class  Sergeant  Harr;  F. 
Miller,  Signal  Corps,  to  temporary  duty  at  the 
Sweeney  Automobile  School  for  an  additional  period 
of  one  month. 

B;  order  of  Secretary  of  War  H.  L.  Scott. 

A  representative  of  the  government  made  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
the  Sweeney  Automobile  School  before  making  a 
final  decision  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending 
officers  here  to  train  themselves  to  teach  this  work 
In  the  arm;.  The  fact  that  our  school  was  selected 
after  this  investigation  b;  a  representative  of  the 
government,  shows  that  this  school  will  bear  a 
thorough  investigation  and  proves  our  claim  that  this 
Is  the  largest  and  best  automobile  and  gas  engine 
school  in  the  world. 

ARMY  OFFICER   PRAISES  SWEENEY  SCHOOL 

The  following  is  a  cop;  of  the  report  made  by 
one  of  the  U.  S.  Army  ofBcers  who  recently  at- 
tended the  Sweeney  School: 

Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  May  5.  1916. 

From  John  C.  Flitch.  Master  Signal  Electrician. 
;o  the  Commanding  Officer,  Telegraph  Company  "B," 
Signal  Corps.    Subject,  Automobile  School: 

1.  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  Instructions  received  at  the  Sweeney  Automo- 
bile School  at  Kansas  Cit;,  Mo. : 

2.  The  school  is  fully  equipped  with  a  large 
amoimt  of  machinery,  including  blacksmith  shops, 
lathes,  oxy-acetylene  welding,  brazing,  vulcanizing, 
electrical  and  numerous  other  departments,  all  under 
competent  Instructors  who  are  specialists  In  their 
respective  lines  of  work.  Under  such  instruction 
a  man  can  learn  more  of  the  construction,  care 
and  repair  of  automobiles  In  two  months  than  he 
could  in  seven  years  of  just  running  an  automobile. 

3.  The  fact  that  this  school  had  over  one  thou- 
sand students  in  attendance  at  one  time  during  the 
past  year  speaks  well  for  the  school. 

4.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  more  men  be  sent 
to  school.  (Signed)  JOHN  0.  FLITCH. 

1101  E.  15th  Street 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 

Don't  dela;  getting  our  64-page  Illustrated 
catalog,  tells  all  about  this  wonderful  school; 
methods  of  instruction,  and  shows  Interesting 
scenes  taken  at  this  school.  Just  tear  off  and 
mail  us  coupon  printed  below  and  get  your  free 
copy. 


CATALOG 


"AUTOMOBID 
SCHOOL 


KANSASCn 
MISSOURI/ 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


When  Ironing  Day- 
Comes  Round 

Add  Borax  to  the  starch.  It 
makes  the  ironing  smoother. 

Clothes  washed  with  Borax 
are  satisfactory  to  iron  because 
they  are  clean,  soft  and  sweet. 
Their  color  is  unfaded.  They 
have  not  "come  to  pieces"  in 
the  wash. 

Keep  Borax  always  on  your 
laundry  shelf  and  specify 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

it's  the  purest. 


Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere. 


BOUDOIR 

with  •  y«ar*a  «ubsorlpll«n  to 

American  Far  mi  no 

Thii  prett;  boudoir  oap  (or  em' 
brojderr  ia  stamped  on  white 
UvD.  With  a  finubmg  touch  ol 
lace  trimmed  edge  and  knola  ol 
ribbon,  thij  design  malcce  a 
eharmmgand dainty  eap.  Mailed 
tree  (or  on*  mtiw  or  reoawal 
r—itf  wt— ititloa  at  li  tanti, 
4*wrlo"n  F»rmlng.  637  S.O»Tborn  St.,Ohlo«9t 


niDI  C  ThisBEAUTiFULGOLD  rnrr 

UinLO  SIGNET  SEAL  RING  rnLL 

Jatt  get  ONE  friend  to  give  you  2Sc 
for  a  full  year 'a  aubacription  to 
ImrlcM  Fimlnf— send  us  the  Dame 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
inital  engraved  on  It  Address 
Aiwrloan  FTtnlnq.SS?  S-Dearborn  St. .Chicago 


ASK 

our  Kales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  -  Free 

The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore.  Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc 


Easy  Payment  Farm  Loans 


August,  1916 


(ALaTLATOR 


ROPP»S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  at  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  ajiy 
price;  weight  andprice  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag> 
ons,  bins,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  '^y'^ 

given  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal  yearly  bu1> 
ecription  at  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
S}>  S.  De vborn  St,  Chicago 


The  building  and  loan  idea  applied  to 
farm  mortgages  is  the  substance  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  recently  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Wilson  on  July  17.  There  is  scarcely 
a  farmer  in  the  country  who  isn't  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  building  and  loan  plan,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  rural  borrower  who 
hasn't  wished  that  he  might  share  the 
advantages  ertjoyed  by  his  artisan  ur- 
ban friend  in  his  struggle  to  provide 
himself  a  home.  It  is  a  plan  in  which 
the  borrower  is  also  a  stockholder  and 
shares  in  the  profits. 

Under  the  new  act  a  farmer  may 
borrow  $1,000  at  six  per  cent  interest 
to  buy  land,  to  improve  his  farm  or  to 
add  more  live  stock,  and  may  repay  the 
loan  in  twenty  annual  payments  of  ap- 
proximately $80.25  each.  He  may  even 
get  the  money  for  forty  years  it  he  de- 
sires. The  minimum  loan  period  is 
live  years.  In  case  the  farmer  strikes 
a  streak  of  good  luck  he  may  make 
extra  payments  in  the  sum  of  $25  or 
multiples  of  that  amount  on  any  of 
the  regular  payment  dates. 

There  are  other  good  features  of  the 
bill,  one  which  will  appeal  strongly  to 
the  farmer  borrower  being  that  no  extra 
lees  or  commissions  other  than  those 
specially  provided  for  in  the  act  are  to 
be  assessed.  This  will  largely  do  away 
with  the  arbitrary  so-called  "commis- 
sions" charged  as  a  final  consideration 
by  many  lenders,  which  add  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  interest  burden. 

Parties  who  actually  own  and  culti- 
vate land,  or  who  intend  to  do  so,  are 
to  be  the  only  ones  to  secure  loans 
under  the  new  system,  and  the  money 
loaned  must  be  used  for  certain  specific 
purposes,  prominent  among  them  be- 
II  g: 

The  purchase  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

The  purchase  of  equipment,  fertiliz- 
ers and  live  stock. 

To  erect  buildings  or  make  other  im- 
provements. 

To  liquidate  indebtedness  on  the  farm 
existing  at  the  time  the  first  loan  as- 
sociation in  the  county  is  organized, 
or  indebtedness  which  may  thereafter 
be  incurred  for  any  of  the  purposes 
above  noted. 

The  entire  scheme  is  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  chairman  ex-officio. 
Four  other  members  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  act  is 
not  unlike  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
which  is  intended  to  make  credits  of 
business  men  and  others  more  elastic, 
but  which  affords  the  farmers  little  re- 
lief. 

Under  the  Farm  Loan  Act  the  coun- 
try will  be  divided  into  twelve  districts, 
in  each  of  which  a  Federal  Land  Bank 
is  to  be  established  with  a  capital  of  at 
least  $750,000.  The  bank  stock  is  to  be 
sold  at  $5  per  share,  and  all  unsold 
stock  is  to  be  taken  by  the  government 
and  held  for  sale  to  future  borrowers. 
The  Government  is  to  derive  no  divi- 
dends from  its  stock.  Branch  banks 
may  also  be  established. 

The  loaning  is  to  be  done  by  local 
associations  of  borrowers.  Farmers  in 
any  section  may  organize  an  associa- 
tion to  secure  loans  when  their  con- 
templated loans  aggregate  at  least  $20,- 
000.  Each  prospective  borrower  must 
subscribe  for  stock  in  his  local  asso- 
ciation to  the  amount  of  five  per  cent 
of  his  loan,  and  this  will  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  association  as  security  for 
the  loan.  If  the  prospective  borrower 
hasn't  money  enough  to  buy  the  stock 
the  price  may  be  included  in  his  loan. 
The  loan  maximum  is  $10,000  and  the 
minimum  $100. 


A  local  association  seeking  loans 
from  the  Farm  Loan  Bank  for  its  mem- 
bers must  subscribe  for  bank  stock  to 
the  amount  of  five  per  cent  of  the  loans 
sought.  This  stock  is  held  by  the  bank 
in  trust  as  security  for  the  loans  in  ad- 
dition to  the  mortgages  furnished  by 
the  borrowers.  The  banks  may  in  turn 
raise  money  by  issuing  bonds  secured 
by  the  farm  mortgages  taken  in  on 
loans.  These  bonds  are  to  be  made 
specially  attractive  to  investors  by 
being  exempt  from  taxation. 

An  interesting  provision  of  the  law 
IS  that  a  bank  is  not  to  charge  farmer 
borrowers  more  than  one  per  cent 
more  interest  than  the  bank  is  paying 
on  its  last  issue  of  bonds,  so  that  if 
the  bank  bonds  are  floated  at  four  per 
cent  the  loans  must  be  made  at  not  to 
exceed  five  per  cent.  Out  of  this  mar- 
gm  of  one  per  cent  it  is  hoped  to  pay 
all  operating  expenses,  create  a  reserve 
and  eventually  to  pay  dividends  which 
will  further  reduce  the  borrower's  in- 
terest burden. 

Loans  are  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  permanent  and 
insured  improvements  upon  it. 

The  formation  of  joint-stock  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  making  long-time, 
easy-payment  loans  to  farmers  is  also 
provided.  These  banks  will  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  board, 
but  the  Government  will  not  extend  to 
them  any  financial  assistance.  They 
will  deal  directly  with  the  farmers,  and 
may  make  loans  for  sums  in  excess  of 
$10,000,  but  must  not  charge  over  six 
per  c«nt  and  must  not  demand  or  re- 
ceive any  fees  or  commissions  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act. 

The  general  effect  of  the  new  plan 
after  it  is  in  operation  should  be  to 
lower  the  farm  mortgage  interest  rates 
and  to  make  safe  farm  loans  easier  to 
get  and  easier  to  repay. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  appraiser 
who  is  appointed  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion before  a  loan  is  made  must  "in- 
vestigate the  solvency  and  character  of 
the  prospective  borrower  as  well  as 
the  value  of  his  land." 

•J»  The  tractor  cut*  power  costs 

HELP  TO  HOUSEWIVES 

Up-to-date  equipment  that  will  take 
the  place  of  a  kitchen  helper  may  be 
purchased  at  comparatively  low  cost. 
Of  all  labor  saving  devices,  water 
piped  into  the  kitchen  is  most  essen- 
tial. Although  everyone  cannot  af- 
ford an  expensive  water  system  with 
bath  room  equipment  there  are  de- 
vices for  bringing  water  into  the 
kitchen  and  providing  for  its  disposal, 
that  can  be  installed  at  small  cost. 
No  woman  should  be  expected  to  do 
the  housework  without  this  conven- 
ience. 

Next  to  carrying  water  in  and  out 
of  the  house,  the  hardest  work  for  the 
housewife  is  keeping  the  family  sup- 
plied with  fresh  clean  clothes.  For 
this  purpose  she  needs  every  modern 
improvement  in  laundry  equipment. 
With  the  power  washer  now  on  the 
market  she  should  have  one  operated 
by  a  gasoline  engine  or  by  electricity. 
The  electric  iron  and  gasoline  or  al- 
cohol iron  where  available  should  take 
the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  iron 
which  necessitates  many  steps  and 
much  heat  while  doing  the  ironing. — 
Stella  Mather. 

»2>  The  tractor  cuti  power  costs  *J> 

The  careful  use  of  any  good  fly- 
repellent  saves  many  pounds  of  milk 
and  much  torture  to  the  cow.  During 
the  intense  heat  of  summer,  keep  the 
cows  in  during  the  day  if  the  pasture 
is  without  sufficient  shelter. 
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A  Great  Increase  in  Railroad  Wages 
Means  Higher  Freight  Rates  and  a 
Burden  on  Agricultural  Prosperity 

Do  you  think  the  railroads  ought  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  their  highly  paid  train 
employes  $100,000,000  a  year? 

No  great  increase  in  railroad  wages  can  be  made 
without  directly  touching  your  pocketbook.  Out  of  every 
dollar  you  pay  the  railroads  44  cents  goes  to  the  employes. 

Compare  the  wages  of  these  men  (who  have  refused 
to  arbitrate  their  demands  for  higher  wages,  and  are 
threatening  to  tie  up  the  country's  commerce  to  enforce 
them)  with  those  of  other  American  workers — with  yours. 

On  all  the  railroads  in  1915  three-quarters  of  the  train  employes  earned  these  wages: 

Passenger  Freight  Yard 


Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Engineers  .   .  • 

$1641 
3983 

$2067 

$1455 
3505 

$1892 

$1005 
2445 

$1526 

Conductors  .  . 

1543 
3004 

$1850 

1353 
2932 

$1719 

1055 
2045 

$1310 

Firemen.  .   .  . 

943 
2078 

$1203 

648 
2059 

$1117 

406 
1633 

$924 

Brakemen .    .  . 

854 
1736 

$1095 

755 
1961 

$1013 

753 
1821 

$1076 

You  have  a  direct  interest  in  these 
wages  because  the  money  to  pay  them 
comes  out  of  your  pocket. 

Low  freight  rates  have  given  Ameri- 
can farmers  command  of  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing railroads  the  wages  paid  labor,  any 
great  increase  in  labor  cost  inevitably 
means  higher  freight  rates. 

A  $100,000,000  increase  in  railroad 
wages  is  equal  to  a  five  per  cent  increase 
on  all  freight  rates. 


The  railroads  have  urged  that  the 
justice  of  these  demands  be  determined 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(the  body  that  fixes  the  rates  you  pay  the 
carriers),  or  by  a  national  arbitration 
board.  The  employes'  representatives 
have  refused  this  offer  and  have  taken  a 
vote  on  a  national  strike. 

This  problem  is  your  problem.  The 
railroad  managers,  as  trustees  for  the 
public,  have  no  right  to  place  this  burden 
on  the  cost  of  transportation  to  you  with- 
out a  clear  mandate  from  a  public  tri- 
bunal. 


National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways 


ELISHA  LEE,  Chairman 

P.  R.  ALBRIGHT,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 
C.  L.  BARDO,  Gen'l  Manager, 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 
E.  H.  COAPMAN,  Vice-President, 

Southern  Railway. 
S.  E.  Cotter,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Wabash  Railway. 
P.  E.  CROWLEY,  Asst.  Vice-President, 

New  York  Central  Railroad, 


G.  H.  EMERSON,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Great  Northern  Railway. 
C.  H.  EWING,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway. 
E.  W.  GRICE,  Asst.  to  President, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway. 
A.  S.  GREIG,  Asst.  to  Receivers, 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad. 
C.  W.  KOUNS,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

H.  W.  McMASTER,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Wheeling  8f  Lake  Erie  Railroad, 


N.  D.  MAKER,  Vice-President, 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 
JAMES  RUSSELL,  Gen'l  Manager, 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 
A.  M.  SCHOYER,  Resident  Vice-President, 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. 
W.  L.  SEDDON,  Vice-President, 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
A.  J.  STONE,  Vice-President, 

Erie  Railroad. 
G.  S.  WAID,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen'l  Manager, 

Sun§et  Central  Lines, 
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Come  to  Detroit 

The  Automobile 
Center 
and 


33,000  M- 
Xdditional 

Floor 
Space 


ft.  of 


Detroit 
trained  men 
get  preference  over  all 
others  and  get  jobs  quickly. 
No  other  city  can  give  what  Detroit 
offers.    Think  what  it  means  to  learn  in 
the  Michigan  State  Auto  School.   Every  factory 
knows  us,  endorses  us,  glad  to  get  our  graduates,  offers  them 
best  territory  in  which  to  sell  cars  and  start  garages.  Unlimited  oppor- 
tunities here.    You're  right  in  the  middle  of  the  great  auto  activity.  Men 
are  needed  everywhere  as  testers,  repair  men,  chauffeurs,  garage  men  and  sales- 
men.   Splendid  chance  to  start  in  business.   Hundreds  of  our  graduates  are  doing  it. 

Earn  $75  to  $300  a  Month 

We  teach  you  to  handle  any  auto  proposition.     You  graduate  in  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.     Our  equipment  i« 
complete.    Students  actually  build  cars  from  start  to  finish,  getting  regular  factory  training  in  assembling,  block  test- 
ing, road  testing,  everything.    That's  our  way.    Special  complete  course  in  Oxy-Acetylene  brazing,  welding  and  cutting  separate 
from  regular  course.    Allleading  types  of  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  systems  in  operation.    Learn  to  time  motors,  adjust 
carburetors,  mignetos.  valves  and  bearings  quickly  and  accurately.   Six-cvlinder  Loiier  and  8-cvlinder  King  are  used  for  road  instructions.  We  have  a  new  Chalmers  "6" 
bassis  with  overhead  camshaft  motor,  the  latest  thing  out.  Just  added  Delco  System  as  used  id  Buick,  Hudsoji  and  Packard  Twin  "6." 

r 

Detroit  is  the  Place  to  Learn— Start  Any  Time 


There  are  44  auto  factories  In  Detroit,  and  140  accessory 
and  parts  factories.  Our  students  have  the  privilege  of 
Kolng  thru  any  or  all  of  them.  We  now  operate  Wevtlmg'- 
taouBe  and  Anto-Ute  Service  Stationa.  After  careful  con- 
sideration the  WestlnKhouse  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Company 
and  the  Auto-Lite  Company  decided  that  our  school  was 
the  best  to  handle  their  service  stations.  This  has  added 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  and  makes  our 
electrical  department  unequaled.  Students  get  actual  expe- 
rience and  training  handling  all  kinds  of  electrical  auto 
equipment  and  taking  care  of  trouble.  We  have  constantly  a 
greater  demand  for  our  graduates  than  we  can  meet. 
Factories  and  Garages  are  paying  big  salaries  to  men  who 


kaow  how  to  handle  electrical  equipment  quickly  and  prop- 
erly. You  can't  get  these  advantages  in  any  other  school. 
Detroit  is  the  automobi)e  center.  You  get  practical  in- 
structions. Come  to  our  school  and  learn  the  auto  business 
right.  School  open  all  the  year.  Enter  classes  any  time, 
any  day.  Three  Classes  dally,  morning,  afternoon,  evening. 
Y'ou  can  work  In  the  factory  in  the  day  time  and  take 
course  at  night.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  Michigan 
State  Auto  School  students.  Garages  thruout  the  coun- 
try write  us  for  men.  Auto  factories  write  and  phone  for 
men  constantly  to  fill  permanent  places.  Why  not  fit  your- 
self with  one  of  these  good  paying  positions? 


Follow  the  Crowd  to  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School.  .Come  to  Detroit. 


Factory  Cooperation — We  have  made  the  biggest  deal  yet. 
Just  completed  arrangement  with  the  automobile  factories 
to  put  them  in  touch  with  men  who  intend  going  into 
business  for  themselves.  Think  of  getting  Inside  informa- 
tion as  to  best  territory  and  where  the  garages  will  make 
the  most  money.  The  auto  factories  keep  close  watch — 
they  are  looking  for  trained  men  to  represent  them  and 
start  garages.  Men  who  know  the  auto  business  from 
A  to  Z  are  in  biggest  demand.  Come  here  and  start  right. 
Learn  the  best  selling  points — get  the  information  first 
handed  and  don't  wait.  Jump  on  a  train  and  come  now. 
Make  the  big  money. 

Additional  Bnlldingr  and  Eginlpiuent — 33,000  sq.  ft.  of  ad- 
ditional floor  space  in  our  new  building — thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  new  equipment — plenty  of  room  for 
students  to  work.  This  comes  with  our  new  building  at 
687-89-91  Woodward  Ave.,  which  we  will  occupy  about  July 
15th.  Our  school  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  students 
have  come  from  all  over  the  world.  Men  have  left  after 
graduating  and  started  in  business  for  themselves;  others 


have  accepted  good  jobs  both  in  Detroit  and  over  the  coun- 
try. Their  work  has  proven  that  we  trained  them  rightly. 
We  are  constantly  adding  new  equipment. 

Our  students  get  the  best  and  latest  things  to  work  on. 
Our  electrical  department  is  thorough  and  complete.  It 
is  handled  by  one  of  the  most  competent  electrical  men. 

Act  Quickly— Now— Don't  Wait 

Write  to  us  now,  get  full  particulars,  get  "Auto  School 
News"  and  New  Catalog  fresh  from  the  press.  They  are 
both  absolutely  free.  Or,  better  still.  Jump  on  the  train,  as 
hundreds  have  done,  and  come  to  Detroit,  the  "Heart  of 
the  Automobile  Industry,"  and  learn  right.  Remember, 
you  can  enter  classes  any  time,  any  day.  The  price  of  our 
course  is  based  on  glvlngr  full  valne.  Therefore  we  cannot 
give  another  course  free.  Graduates  In  the  complete  auto 
course  are  competent  to  handle  farm  tractors.  Act  quickly 
— sow.  We  have  no  branches.  Write  or  come  direct  to 
this  school. 


Money  Back  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  in  a  short  time 
lor  a  position  as  chauffeur,  repair  man,  sales- 
man, tester,  demonstrator,  garage  man,  or 
automobile  dealer,  paying  from  S7S.00  to 
$300.00  monthly  or  refund  your  money.  We 
have  constantly  more  requests  for  our  gradu- 
ates than  we  can  supply. 


Michigan  State  Auto  School 

The  Old  Reliable  School 


A.  G.  ZELLER,  Pres. 

687-89-91  Woodward  Ave.,        11-19  Seiden  Ave., 


208  Auto  Bldg., 
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A  Better  Type  of  Car 

The  Result  of  700  Improvements  Made  by  John  W.  Bate 


We  ask  you  to  see— for  your  own  sake— a  car 
vastly  different  from  others.  A  car  built  by  John 
W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  engineer,  after  13  years 
of  constant  betterment. 

We  brought  John  W.  Bate  to  the  Mitchell 
plant  to  work  out  a  lifetime  car.  And  to  build  a 
plant  and  equip  it  so  such  a  car  could  be  built  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

He  has  built  that  plant— a  model  factory.  It  has 
cut  our  factory  costs  in  two.  And  he  has  built 
the  car.  This  Mid-Year  Mitchell— his  17th  model 
— shows  the  final  result  of  his  efforts.  It  shows 
the  result  of  700  improvements  made  since  he 
started  with  us. 

•  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  buying  a  fine  car 
without  knowing  this  Bate-built  type. 

Every  Part  Perfected 

Every  part  in  this  Mid-Year  Mitchell  has  been 
studied,  tested  and  revised  until  Mr.  Bate  pro- 
nounced it  perfect. 

The  car  is  almost  without  castings.  There  are 
440  parts— drop  forged  or'steel  stamped— which 
are  three  times  as  strong  as  castings. 

In  every  part  at  least  50  per  cent  is  added  to 
the  needed  strength. 

All  important  parts  are 
oversize.  The  parts  which 
meet  the  major  strains  are 
of  Chrome -Vanadium  steel. 
No  Bate  cantilever  spring — 
which  we  use — has  ever  yet 
been  broken. 

The  result  seems  to  be  a 
lifetime  car — what  Mr.  Bate 
has  aimed  at.  Six  of  these 
Bate-built  cars  have  avera  ged 


$1325 


ForS-PassengerTouringCar 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Body  $35  Extra 
Hieh-speed  economical  Six;  48  horsepower; 
127-inch  wheclbase;  complete  equipment,  in- 
cluding 26  extra  features. 


164,372  miles  each— over  30  years  of  ordinary 
service.   One  has  run  218,734  miles. 

26  Extras  — 73  New  Ideas 

The  next  step  was  to  make  this  a  complete 
car — a  car  with  every  wanted  feature.  This  Mid- 
Year  Mitchell  has  26  extras,  all  of  which  most 
other  cars  omit.  Each  is  something  you  will  want. 

Then  we  combine  in  this  one  car  all  the  new 
ideas  and  touches.  In  designing  this  model  our 
experts  examined  257  new  models.  This  model 
embodies  73  new  conceptions,  all  of  wnich  add 
beauty,  luxury,  comfort  or  convenience.  So  yoli 
will  find  in  this  Mitchell  the  most  complete  car 
built.    And  you  will  find  all  the  new  ideas. 

No  Extra  Cost 

The  result  is  a  car  of  wondrous  endurance,  a 
car  of  low  upkeep,  an  .  almost  trouble-proof  car. 
It  is  the  car  which  great  engineers  are  buying. 
Your  dealer  will  show  you  a  list  of  them. 

The  extras  alone — things  other  cars  omit — will 
cost  us  this  season  over  $2,000,000. 

Such  a  car  at  the  Mitchell  price  would  be  im- 
possible, save  for  our  factory  efficiency.  About 
98  per  cent  of  this  car  is  built  in  this  plant,  under 
Mr.  Bate's  efficiency  meth- 
ods. And  all  those  savings 
go  into  extra  value. 

If  you  don't  know  the 
nearest  Mitchell  dealer,  ask 
us  his  name.,  Let  him  show 
you  all  that  John  W.  Bate 
has  done.  It  will  win  your 
admiration. 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 


Mitchell  Motors  Company,  Inc. 
Successor  to  Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Special  Features  oi  the  Fairs  This  Year 

Interesting  Items  Gleaned  from  Correspondence  With  the  Secretaries 


THE  mule  race  and  the  hitching  contests,  once  popular 
features  of  many  fairs,  have  given  way  to  the  tire 
changing  contests. 

Hundreds  of  farmer  boys  and  girls,  members  of  clubs 
of  various  kinds,  will  enjoy  free  trips  to  the  state  fairs 
this  fall. 

One  of  the  smaller  Michigan  county  fairs  will  be  open 
both  day  and  night  this  year.  Indications  are  that  the 
innovation  will  prove  a  success. 

Practically  all  the  space  both  inside  and  outside  the 
buildings  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, September  11  to  16,  had  been  sold  by  August  10. 

Pigs  will  soon  be  quartered  in  the  buildings  on  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  grounds  at  Springfield,  where  militia- 
men were  mobilized  several  weeks  ago.  The  fair  opens 
September  15. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
are  doing  much  to  revive 
interest  in  many  fairs  which 
have  been  declining  for  many 
seasons.  Youthful  enthusi- 
asm should  be  given  full 
vent. 

The  automobiles  parked 
on  the  far  side  of  the  race 
track  will  be  about  the  most 
elaborate  display  at  many  of 
the  county  fairs  this  year. 
Wise  fair  managements  are 
offering  special  accommoda- 
tions to  the  auto  owners. 

The  motor  truck  pro- 
vides a  convenient  means  of 
transporting  live  stock  and 
other  exhibits  to  the  fair 
over  reasonable  distances 
and  is  often  preferable  to 
railroad  shipment,  especially 
when  a  transfer  from  one 
road  to  the  other  must  be 
made  en  route. 

"Crops  are  in  splendid 
condition,  there  is  plenty  of 
money  in  the  country,  busi- 
ness is  good  throughout  the 
state,  prospects  for  the  fair 
were  never  better,"  writes 
Secretary  W.  H.  Stratton  of 
the  State  Fair  of  Texas  to  be 
held  in  Dallas  October  14 
to  29. 

The  advance  copies  of  the 
1916  premium  list  of  the  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Ex- 
position to  be  held  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chi- 
cago, December  2  to  9, 
show  more  extensive  and 
more  liberal  classifications 
than  this  great  show  has 
ever  offered. 

An  important  feature  of 
the  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show  to  be  held  in 
Kansas  City,  October  2  to  7, 
will  be  the  grade  and  range 
bred  divisions.  These  cattle 
which  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
food  supply  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  introduction 
of  the  blood  of  cattle  care- 
fully bred  for  beef. 

In  less  than  five  years 
the  Kankakee  (111.)  Inter- 
State  Fair  has  increased  its 
fancy  horseshow  premiums 
from  .$2,000  to  $8,000.  The 
promoters  of  this  fair  claim 
a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  getting  a   county  agri- 


HINTS  TO  EXHIBITORS 

Exhibiting  at  the  fair  teaches  neatness. 
Start  planning  now  for  next  year's  fair. 
You  should  exhibit  to  learn  as  well  as  to  win. 
The  hoofs  of  all  animals  should  be  neatly  trimmed. 
The  spot-light  of  competition  shows  up  small  faults. 
Neatly  printed  labels  add  to  the  appearance  of  any  exhibit. 
Horses  should  be  trained  to  show  well  when  led  at  a  walk 
or  trot. 

Special  care  In  feeding  will  add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  all  animals. 

Growing  is  not  the  sole  end  of  farming.  Showing  Is  also 
very  Important. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  bruising  in  polishing  apples 
and  other  fruits. 

Corn  samples  must  be  uniform  in  size.  No  kernels  should 
be  removed  from  any  ear. 

It  is  a  natural  human  desire  to  want  to  win.  Wholesome 
competition  results  in  general  improvement. 

Study  the  rules  of  each  fair  at  which  you  plan  to  enter 
exhibits.    It  will  save  much  vexation  and  embarrassment. 

A  glossy  coat  is  to  be  desired  on  all  live  stock.  Washing 
once  a  week  and  frequent  brushing  will  make  a  big  improve- 
ment. 

Exhibit  your  pure-bred  stock  at  the  fair  and  take  orders 
for  future  deliveries,  if  you  haven't  enough  surplus  stock  to 
meet  the  demand. 

A  careful  buyer  always  takes  the  neatest-appearing  article, 
quality  being  equal.  That  also  explains  the  awarding  of 
many  fair  premiums. 

Most  of  the  state  agricultural  colleges  supply  special  bul- 
letins giving  valuable  information  on  how  to  prepare  fair 
exhibits.    They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

All  grain  exhibits  should  be  true  to  variety,  uniform  and 
free  from  disease  and  dirt.  Unless  special  quantities  are 
called  for  no  sample  should  contain  less  than  a  peck. 

Clean  sacks  and  clean  paper-lined  measures  and  boxes  for 
the  larger  farm  exhibits  and  clean  trays  for  the  plates  of 
fruit  may  be  the  deciding  factors  in  making  the  awards. 

Grain  on  the  straw  and  grasses  should  be  cut  close  to  the 
ground;  hang  head  down  in  a  dark  place  until  well  cured  and 
then  tie  neatly  with  narrow  ribbon  or  tape.  Don't  use  twine 
or  cord. 
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cultural  agent  for  Kankakee  county  and  in  turn  the  fair 
gives  the  agent  credit  for  increased  agricultural  exhibits. 

The  Walworth  County  Fair  at  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  extension  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  offering  special  recognition 
this  year  to  the  thirteen  farmers'  clubs  in  that  county. 
All  are  rural  social  organizations.  A  scheme  of  special 
fair  features  for  such  clubs  was  recently  proposed  by  the 
university  farm  life  workers. 

The  California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  Cal., 
which  was  not  held  last  year  on  account  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  promises  to  be 
larger  than  ever  this  year.  It  has  been  necessary  to  dou- 
ble the  capacity  of  the  swine  department,  making  I'oom 
for  1,000  head.  The  new  $40,000  Women's  Building  will 
be  dedicated  on  the  opening  day,  September  2. 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  is  offering  Jersey 
bull  calves  as  special  awards 
for  the  best  exhibits  of  Jer- 
sey grade  cows  at  some  of 
the  county  fairs  in  the  East. 
The  awards  are  to  be  made 
to  the  herds  of  grade  cows 
nearest  approaching  the  Jer- 
sey standard.  The  bulls  are 
to  be  used  in  bringing  up  the 
standard  of  the  herds. 

A  cow  testing  association 
demonstration  will  be  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  October  2  to  8.  The 
idea  was  tried  as  an  experi- 
ment last  year  and  was  so 
successful  that  similar  fea- 
tures have  been  announced 
by  at  least  ten  state  fairs  this 
year.  Judging  contests  for 
boys  and  for  girls  will  also 
be  features.  The  show  is 
open  to  all  dairymen. 

The  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Poul- 
try Show  Association  has 
been  reorganized  with  Chas. 
Key  Cullom  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  A  big  show  is  be- 
ing planned  to  be  held  in  the 
St.  Louis  Coliseum  during 
Thanksgiving  week,  Novem- 
ber 24  to  30,  Inclusive.  The 
newly  organized  St.  Louis 
Pet  Stock  Association  and  the 
St.  Louis  Pigeon  Fanciers' 
Association  will  combine 
with  the  poultrymen  in  the 
exhibition. 

The  stock  judging  schools, 
started  by  the  larger  live 
stock  exhibitions,  will  be  fea- 
tures of  many  county  fairs 
this  fall.  At  some  fairs  ex- 
hibitors and  others  are  asked 
to  judge  the  exhibits  before 
the  awards  are  made,  a 
premium  being  offered  for 
the  judging  which  most  near- 
ly conforr^s  to  the  awards 
later  made  by  the  judges. 
This  plan  affords  the  young 
men  on  the  farms  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  practical  point- 
ers on  stock  judging. 

The  Kansas  State  Fair  at 
Hutchinson  will  raise  the  age 
limit  of  free  admission  for 
children  from  six  years  to 
ten  years.  "The  longer  I  am 
in  the  fair  business,"  writes 
Secretary  A.  L.  Sponsler, 
"the  more  I  am  convinced 
(Cotvtinued  on  page  id) 
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No  Money  In  Advance 


Four  Tremendous  Bar  stains 

Here  are  four  of  the  most  amazing  bargains  ever  offered  by 
Hartman's— the  immense  $12,000,000  Home  Furnishing 
institution  that  is  supplying  the  household 
needs  of  more  than  2,000,000  homes. 


Hartman's  Special 
Farm  Credit  Plan 


makes  it  easy  for  farmers  everywhere 
to  furnish  their  homes  and  buy  paint, 
roofing-,  gas  engines,  cream  separators, 
etc.,  on  the  easiest  credit  terms  ever  de- 
\ised.  Send  coupon — no  money— for  any  — 
one.  or  all  four  of  these  wonderful  bargains,  and.  if 
eatisfactorj',  take  a  full  year  to  pay. 


Rocker  No. 
MK230.  Frame 
Ftront^ly  built  of 
E"liJ  o.ik,  with 
beautifully  em  bo39cd 
carving  on  front  posts 
I  back  panel  strip  and 
side  winprs;  handsome  golden  finish 
Upholstered  in  guaranteed  Spani-ih 
Imitation  leather.  Back  divided  into 
two  panels  by  richly  car\cd  strip. 
Scat  l^xl9.inclus:  height  of  back  from 
seat  £;-6  inches,  from  floor  39  inches. 
Seat  supported  by  four  heavy  steel 
springs,  this  bip.  handsome  Rocker  is 
built  for  solid  comfort.  You  can  h  ive 
no  idea  how  restful  it  is  ontil  you  try  it 
and.  when  you  do,  we  feel  sure  that  you 
cannot  be  Induced  to  part  with  it 
Price  only  $4.97..  Terms:  50  cents  in 
i»  days,  balance  in  nine  equal  monthly 

fiayments;  or,  first  payment  of  85  cents 
n  60  days,  balance  in  five 
equal  payments  at  inter- 
vals of  two  months. 


Rocker 
Bargain 

Send  coupon  for  this  big, 
roomy  Rocker  and  let  it 
prove  for  itself  what  a 
■wonderful  bargain  it 
really  is.  You  couldn't 
duplicate  it  elsewhere 
for  anything  like  our  special  'get- 
acquainted'  price.  If  you  decide  to 
keep  it,  make  a  first  small  payment 
in  either  30  or  60  days  as  you  prefer 
and  pay  the  balance  in  30  or  60  day 
payments,  thereafter,  according  to 
terms  stated  below.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you/ido  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
return  it  at  our  expense.  You  run 
no  risk  whatever,  because  you  don't 
Bend  a  cent  in  advance.  Mail  coupon 
today— sure.    Order  by  No.  MK230. 


Order  Direct 
From  This  Page 


Magnificent  Solid 
Oak  Library  Set 


5-Piece 
Bed  Outfit 

This  is  the  greatest  Bed 
oirer  ever  made.  Send 
no  money— just  the  cou- 
pon—and we  will  ship 
the  complete  outfit  of  five 

pieces  to  you  at  once.  '   . 

Keep  it  SOtdays  and.  if  not  perfectly  satisfied,  returo  at  our  freight 

expense.   Order  by  No.  MKS.'M. 
...  5-PIece  Bed  Outfit  No.  MK234.  2-in.  continnoas  post  Btcel  bed,  set  off 

with  10  upright  fillers  and  massive,  ornamental  chills;  53  in.  high  at  head:  full  size 
4  ft  6  m.;  X-size  4  ft.;  single  size  3  ft.fi  in..  White,  Pea  Green  or  Vemis  Martin. 
Jjold  bronze  finish.  Mattress  has  durable,  soft  cotton  top.  excelsior  filling;  abso- 
lutely 3anitary;covcred  withfloral  art  ticking;doublestitchod:  strong  leather  tuft- 
inir;  2  full  size  19x26  in.  pillows  filled  with  selected  hen  feathers.  Sanitary  and 
odorless;  attractive  art  ticking.  Springs  have  reinforced  angle  iron  frame;  link 
f  ;ibric  top  connected  at  ends  with  stronfj  helical  springs.  Price  $12.39.  Terms  No 
money  in  advance;  1st  payment  of  51.30  in  30  daj-3,  balance  in  nine  eqaal  monthly 
payments.   Or,  1st  payment  of  $2.20  in  60  days,  balance  in  five  equal  payments 

at  inter\'al8  of  two  months 
thereafter,  giving  yoa  a  full 
year  to  pay. 

Order  Direct 
From  This  Page 


A  FULL  YEAR 
TO  PAY 


Grand  Bargain  in  Library  Set 


You  can  have  no  idea  how  this  elegant  3-piece  setwill  brighten  uparoom.  Send 
forittoday.  Just  send  coupon— no  money.  We  will  ahio  it  at  once.  No  C  O  U — 
no  deposit— no  references  asked  as  others  do- no  obligation  to  keep  it.  Return  at 
our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  Compare  it  with  8-piece  sets  costing  twice  as  much 
and  you  will  understand  what  a  remarkable  bargain  it  is  at  our  low  price  of  only 
$15.85.    Order  by  number. 

3-Plece  Library  Set  No.  MK229.  Solid  oak  In  famed  finish.  Adams  period 
design,  fable  top  3Sx26in.  Stands  29  in.  high  and  has  7  in.  shelf.  Legs  cut  from 
2  in.  stock,  fitted  with  nickled  slides^  B!ij  in.  center  panel  with  artistic  embossing 
4  in.  apron  trimmed  with  Adams  urn  carving.   Chair  and  rocker  of  solid  oak  with 

frenuine  quarter-sawed  arms.  Finish,  trimmings  and  carvings  match  table  pcrfcct- 
y.  Chair  41  in  high;  rocker  37  in.  high;  width  26  in.;  arms  4x21  in.,  19  in.  between 
arms.  Seats  J9>5x20  in.,  filled  with  wood  fibre  and  moss.  Supported  with  si.x  heavy 
steel  springs  resting  on  steel  channel  bars.  Topslat  7  in.:  front  rail  i</j  in.  Seats 
and  backs  upholstered  in  guaranteed  Spanish  imitation  leather.  Price  $15.85.  First 
payment  of  $1.60  in  30  days,  balance  in  nine  equal  monthly  payments;  or,  first  pay- 
ment of  $2.65  in  60  days;  balance  in  five  equal  payments  at  intervals  of  two  months 


Sensational 
Heater  Bargain 

Just  think  what  a  wonderful  heater  this  must 
be  when  we  are  willing  to  send  it  to  you  on 
I     such  unheard  of  liberal  terms  without  tho 
slightest  obligation  on  your  part!  Not  a 
cent  in  advance— just  your  bare  request  on 
e  coupon  brings  it  to  you.   We  absolutely 
(•  J aranteeyour  complete  satisfaction  on  this 
li  -ter.  If  It  isn't  all,  and  even  more  than  you 
expect,  return  it  at  the  end  of  SO  days  at  our 
frcij^ht  expense.  If  you  keep  it.  pay  in  small 
So  or  GO  day  payments  as  best  suits  you. 
Vulcan  Heater  No.  MK231. 
Inside  diamet'^r  fire  pot,  15M  in.;  diam* 
eter  of  body,  16  in.:  height  to  top  of  urn. 
50  in.;  opening  of  feed  door  12x8  in.; 
floor  space  21x21  in.    Air  is  ailmitted 
through  hot  blast  tube  and  passes  in  and 
entirely  around  body  of  stove.  The  hot  air 
mixing  with  gases  and  smoke  as  they  rise, 
ignites  them,  making  perfect  combustion 
— the  heat  which  with  ordinary  stoves 
passes  up  the  chimney  is  all  utilized  in 
the  Vulcan.   Draw  center  shaker  grate 
is  made  for  either  wood  or  coal.  Shaker 
door  permits  shaking  of  grate  without 
opening  ash  pit  doors,  preventing  dust 
andashesfromfallingout.  A  special  feature 
is  the  solid  iron  base,   giving  additional 
strength  and  rigidity.  Stove  is  fully  nickled. 
Price  only  $14.55.   Terms:  first  payment  of 
$1.50  in  30  days;  balance  in  9  equal  monthly 

Payments;  or.  1st  payment  of  $2.50in60days: 
alance  in  five  equal 
payments  at  inter*  j 
vals  of  two  moDtba. 


Fire  Pot 
Measures 

lS>/2  In. 


FREE       WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  BOOK 


Wliether  you  order  one  of  these 
^  ,  „       .  '  remarkable  bargains  or  not, 

.    „     .  don  t  fail  to  get  our  Mammoth  Bargain  Book,  containing  over  8,000  rare  bargains 

in  furniture.  Carpets,  Draperies.  Stoves,  Ranges.  Silverware.  Paint,  Roofing  etc    etc  Many 
pages  in  colors  showing  articles  exactly  as  they  look.   Just  like  bringing  the  combined  stocks  of  a 
jozen  big  city  stores  right  into  your  home.  From  this  wonderful  book  you  can 
gupply  all  your  household  needs  at  amazingly  low  prices  and  easy  terms.  - 


Mail  Coupon  NOW 


HARTMAN  CO 

4038  LaSalie  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 
>      4038  LaSalle  Street.  Chlcaso.liL 

▼     Place  an  X  in  □  opposite  bargains  wanted,  fill  in  and 

mail  us  coupon. 

D  Bed  Outfit  No.  MK234.  □  Rocker  Bargain  No.  MK230. 
,,'?,'"'''™ry  Set  No.  MK229.         □  Heater  No.  MK231. 
If  1  keep  the  goods,  1  will  make  first  payment  either  in  80 
or  60  days  and  balance  in  30  or  60  day  payments  as  per  prices 
and  terras  quoted  in  this  advertisement. 


Name  

P.  O.  Box  Address  

Town  state  

If  only  catalog  is  wannted  write  name  and  address  oil  Uaes  above  " . 


HARTMAN  1 
Will  Trust  You  1 
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'"nr^HIS  is  not  philanthropy 
I  — it  is  service,"  penned 
A  a  banker  in  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  Children's  Calf 
Club,  which  his  bank  planned 
to  form.  Eight  weeks  later  the 
same  banker  declared  in  a  let- 
ter to  American  Farming:  "As 
an  advertisement  it  (the  Calf 
Club)  beats  anything  I  have 
seen  in  twenty  years.  Most 
emphatically  it  is  a  success." 

The  Calf  Club,  spreading 
with  perhaps  greater  rapidity 
than  any  similar  movement  in 
recent  years,  is  but  the  adapta- 
tion in  modified  form  of  older 
ideas — the  Pig  and  Corn  Clubs. 
Everywhere  it  is  acclaimed  a 
great  success.  And  why 
shouldn't  it  be?  It  interests 
the  children  individually  in 
farm  life  and  gives  them  a  bit 
of  business  experience,  teach- 
ing the  advantage  of  and  the 
right  use  of  credit;  it  spreads 
the  gospel  of  better  live  stock 
and  stimulates  interest  in  dairy- 
ing as  few  other  movements 
have  done,  reaching  the  pa- 
rents through  the  powerful 
medium  of  their  children;  it 
demonstrates  to  the  farmer 
that  the  banker  is  willing  to 
cooperate  with  him  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  community 
and  to  both  it  gives  a  vision  of 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
cooperation. 

The  plan  is  a  simple  one.  A 
car  of  dairy  heifers  is  imported 
by  a  bank,  and  on  a  previously 
announced  date  these  heifers 
Hre  offered  for  sale  to  the  chil- 
dren of  farmers  in  the  commu- 
nity, in  most  instances  at  actual 
cost.  Cash  payments  are  dis- 
couraged, the  better  plan  seem- 
ing to  be  for  the  parent  or 
guardian  to  sign  a  note  as 
surety  for  the  child,  the  idea 
being  to  show  the  young  pur- 
chaser that  thrift,  added  to  a 
little  credit,  will  often  work 
wonderful  results.  Monthly  re- 
ports concerning  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  heifers  are 
required,  affording  the  bankers 
a  means  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  both  the  children  and  the  stock.  Prizes  are  offered 
for  the  best  showings  made  by  the  date  of  a  public  sale, 
usually  set  for  about  a  year  later.  From  the  proceeds  of 
each  child's  heifer  his  or  her  note  is  paid,  the  bal- 
ance being  the  club  member's  profit.  Before  the  sales 
day,  a  member  may,  however,  pay  off  the  note  and  gain 
title  to  the  heifer,  which,  up  to  that  time,  remains  the  prop- 
erty of  the  bank,  subject  to  recall  in  case  of  abuse  or 
neglect. 

That  the  scheme  is  meeting  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  farmers  and  their  children  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
at  most  of  the  sales  the  applicants  have  outnumbered  the 
calves,  and  applications  are  on  file  for  the  second  sales. 

The  present  movement  seems  to  have  been  almost  spon- 
taneous, but  it  owes  its  origin  to  Thomas  F.  Chamberlain, 
the  energetic  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  at 
Brighton,  111.  It  is  not  a  chance  idea.  It  came  as  the 
culmination  of  a  systematic  effort  on  the  young  banker's 
part  to  introduce  dairying  in  his  county — a  county  none  too 
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rich  in  agriculture,  where  the 
corn,  oats  and  hay  yields  in 
normal  years  are  just  about 
equal  to  the  local  demand,  fall- 
ing short  in  poor  seasons. 
Brighton  is  a  town  of  only  600 
people,  and  the  First  National 
Bank,  while  ample  for  the  com- 
munity, is  not  large,  its  total 
resources  as  shown  by  its  last 
statement  being  $158,814.55. 
But  the  bank  is  managed  by 
men  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  service,  and  as 
a  result  both  the  bank  and  the 
community  have  received  wide 
publicity  through  the  Calf  Club 
and  other  movements  for  bet- 
ter agriculture. 

Of  his  experience  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain says:  "Five  years  ago 
the  late  James  J.  Hill,  in  ad- 
dressing the  Illinois  State 
Bankers'  Association,  told  of 
the  work  his  railroad  had  done 
in  the  northwest  by  the  impor- 
tation of  pure-bred  sires  and 
brood  mares.  He  closed  with 
the  statement  that  a  banker 
with  brains  could  make  his 
community  what  he  chooses. 
Having  been  raised  in  a  dairy 
community,  (and  passing  up 
the  reference  to  brains)  it  oc- 
curred to  me  we  could  make 
Brighton  a  dairy  community. 
We  interested  an  energetic 
farmer  in  Holsteins  and  fur- 
nished him  the  money  to  go  to 
Wisconsin  and  purchase  dairy 
cattle.  These  he  traded  around 
in  his  neighborhood,  paid  off 
the  notes  and  went  after  more. 
Now  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
dairyman,  for  he  finds  it  pays 
him  handsomely.  He  also  built 
the  first  silo  in  our  commu- 
nity. That  was  about  six  years 
ago.  At  present  there  are  60 
silos  in  the  county,  and  we 
have  at  least  800  Holstein  cat- 
tle. In  1911  four  of  us  went 
north  and  purchased  $4,000 
worth  of  Holstein  cows.  Then 
we  ran  into  crop  failures,  with 
the  result  that  most  of  the 
young  stuff  was  sold  off.  How- 
ever, I  noticed  that  the  farmer 
who  had  some  cows  was  able 
to  keep  his  head  above  water 
with  his  milk  checks. 

"We  had  three  objects  in  or- 
ganizing the  Calf  Club — the 
children  should  be  interested  as  individuals  in  the  farm  if 
we  expect  to  keep  them  there,  we  wanted  the  cattle  in  the 
community,  and  I  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  the  farmers  they 
can  afford  to  raise  Holstein  cattle  to  sell,  even  if  they  do 
not  care  to  milk  them." 

The  Brighton  Calf  Club  was  organized  in  March,  and  tq 
accommodate  its  members  132  heifers  were  shipped  from 
Jefferson  county,  Wisconsin.  It  took  just  two  hours  to 
dispose  of  the  entire  lot  and  to  have  the  notes  and  con- 
tracts all  properly  executed.  The  average  price  was  $43. 
About  half  the  heifers  had  been  bred. 

"We  have  had  no  complaints,"  says  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
"The  heifers  are  getting  along  nicely;  one  of  them  has 
freshened.  All  the  notes  are  on  file  in  our  bank  and  each 
carries  with  it  an  interesting  story.  I  have  visited  most 
of  the  farms  where  these  heifers  are  held,  and  you  never 
saw  more  keen,  interested  youngsters  than  their  owners. 
We  will  hold  a  sale  in  December,  and  by  it  we  expect  to 
show  that  Holstein  cattle  have  (Continued  on  page  21) 
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Is  a  year  in  high  school  worth  $1,520  to  your  boy? 
Here  is  the  way  one  practical  calculator  computes  it:  The 

Aw         •      TT'/vV.  average  income  of  all 

1  ear  in  rllgn  farmers    in    a  certain 

School  $1,520  lilrZiv  T"rj;mljfnn" 

^   '  mg    only    a  common 

school  education  is  $604,  while  the  average  income  of  the 

high  school  graduate  farmers  is  $908,  an  increase  of  $304. 

At  five  per  cent  $304  is  the  interest  on  $6,080  and  it  takes 

four  years  to  acquire  a  high  school  education. 


The  city  man  gets  practicallv  alt-year  service  out  of  his  auto- 
mobile because  he  nnds  it  profitable  to  pay  paving  tax.  The  saving 
on  tires,  fuel  and  repairs  makes  the  cost  of  the  pavement  almost 
negligible. 


The  breeding  of  good  livestock  will  be  materially  fa- 
cilitated by  the  recent  revisions  of  freight  shipment  rul- 

Breeders  Win  Notable  r^fs^ta^'ao'^im Ire"; 

\7\rtrtr\r  Commission,  effective 

V  n.,LUiy  November  1.    The  rul- 

ings now  in  effect  are  an  aggravation  and  an  unjust  bur- 
den to  the  shippers  of  less  than  car  lots  or  of  livestock 
valued  at  more  than  market  price.  The  revisions  cover 
weights,  rates,  values  and  attendants  and  eliminate  many 
of  the  irksome  conditions  now  imposed.  This  victory  was 
won  only  after  a  fight  of  more  than  five  years,  thirty- 
seven  record  associations  combining  to  successfully  wage 
it. 


A  httle  study  given  to  the  general  arrangement  or  layout  of  the 
farm  may  save  considerable  time  and  hauling.  The  county  agent  may 
be  able  to  give  you  some  valuable  pointers. 

"Prosperity  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  pork  pro- 
duction," declared  O.  P.  Geren,  president  of  the  Louisiana 

Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 

Pigs  and  Prosperity    Sf°?ing.  -'in'^sis 

Louisiana  had  a  mil- 
lion swine,  Iowa  six  million.  In  Iowa  there  is  one  auto- 
mobile to  each  sixteen  people;  in  Alabama,  typifying  the 
South,  one  to  each  two  hundred  inhabitants.  Louisiana 
has  proven  it  can  raise  pork  cheaper  than  the  North  or  the 
West,  but  still  spends  annually  $6,000,000  for  pork  prod- 
ucts." This  is  a  telling  argument  in  support  of  the  slogan, 
"Mortgage  Lifters,"  frequently  applied  to  swine.  Recently 
Missouri  has  laid  claim  to  the  distinction  of  having  a 
larger  percentage  of  farms  free  of  debt  and  owned  by  the 
occupants  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  In  the  same 
statement  Missouri  also  claims  the  largest  pig  population. 
From  Texas  come  some  wonderful  stories  of  fortunes 
made  in  raising  pigs  on  alfalfa  and  peanuts.  The  relation 
of  pigs  to  farm  prosperity  is  too  apparent  and  too  vital 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  thrifty  farmer. 

Try  the  amortization  plan  on  your  soil.  Put  back  this  year  a 
little  more  fertility  than  you  crop  off.  Directly  the  soil  will  be 
restored  to  its  full  value. 


Having  things  diflferent  from  your  enterprising  neigh- 
bors mav  adfl  local  conspicuousness,  but  there  is  no  par- 

Another  Way  to  JL^af  whlt^^y^ou  ai" 

Cooperate  raising   beef  cattle, 

sheep  or  swme  or  are 
branching  off  into  dairying,  would  it  not  be  better  to  adopt 


the  breeds  already  established  in  the  neighborhood,  pro- 
vidmg  they  are  reasonably  good?  This  will  make  pos- 
sible the  joint  purchase  of  thoroughbred  sires  or  the  ex- 
change of  males.  It  will  also  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
cross-breeding.  A  predominance  of  any  good  breed  of 
livestock  is  a  valuable  advertising  asset  to  any  community. 
The  Netherlands  are  famed  for  their  Holstein-Friesiaii 
cattle,  not  because  the  cattle  are  the  result  of  the  blend- 
ing of  the  black  Brabant  and  the  white  Friesian,  but  be- 
cause this  wonderful  combination  has  been  continued  on 
down  through  many  generations  of  improvement  until 
It  is  accepted  as  a  standard.  Certain  sections  of  our  coun- 
try are  already  famed  for  their  fine  livestock  of  certain 
breeds.  It  is  another  proof  that  cooperation  beats  indi- 
vidual effort. 


A  day  spent  in  selecting  your  seed  corn  for  next  year  may  be  the 
most  profitable  of  the  entire  year's  labor. 


Letters  were  written  the  past  month  by  American 
Farming  to  a  great  many  secretaries  of  state,  sectional 

On r  Annual  Foi'r  ^"^   county  fair  asso- 

Ur  /\nnuai  rair  ciations  throughout  the 

Number  inquiring 

about  the  plans  of  the 
various  associations  for  this  year.  The  response  was  not 
as  liberal  as  it  should  have  been,  but  many  interesting  let- 
ters and  pictures  were  received.  Much  of  this  data  is 
contained  in  this,  the  First  Annual  Fair  Number  of  .\meri- 
CAN  Farming.  More  elaborate  plans  are  being  laid  for 
next  year  and  we  trust  reports  from  the  associations  will 
be  quite  general.  If  your  fair  is  a  success  this  year,  write 
us  about  its  interesting  features.  If  you  have  an  idea  as 
to  the  improvement  of  the  county  fair,  let  us  have  it;  it 
may  help  others.  Is  the  county  fair  a  failure? Is  your  fair 
on  the  decline?  Are  you  planning  an  exhibition  or  pageant 
for  your  community?  Write  us  about  it;  we  may  be  able 
to  offer  timely  suggestions. 


^  ■^Jj''**  "R's"  for  schoolin";  three  "C's"  for  milk  handling— "Clean, 
Cool,  Covered." 


Authorities  aver  that  horse  breeding  promises  hand- 
some profits  to  farmers  during  the  next  few  years.  For 

Hnr<!P«  Prnmic^  several  years  prior  to 

OrseS  rrOmiSe  1915    the    increase  of 

Good  Profits  1"°""  ^''^  ^^'[^" 

low  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation. Prices  were  such  there  was  little  inducement 
for  the  breeding  of  mares,  particularly  those  of  light 
horse  blood.  The  slaughter  of  horses  in  the  European 
war  has  increased  the  demand,  resulting  in  higher  prices. 
American  breeders  are  now  declared  to  have  a  splendid 
market  guaranteed  for  several  years.  Even  should  the 
war  cease  the  now  belligerent  nations  would  continue  for 
some  time  to  be  -liberal  purchasers  of  horses  with  which 
to  re-stock  their  depleted  farms.  During  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  conflict  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  horses  in 
France  were  taken  for  military  purposes,  while  during 
twenty-one  months  ending  June  1  the  United  States  ex- 
ported 611,790  horses,  valued  at  $134,943,456,  and  167,387 
mules  valued  at  $34,198,955. 


Turn  the  pigs  upon  the  alfalfa  and  they'll  uproot  your  farn 
mortgage. 


Harry  Monroe  died  in  Chicago  the  other  day.  This 
statement  in  itself  is  not  of  special  interest  to  readers  of 

'\A\crhf\r  Tn^ln#>ni-*:»  American  Farming,  but 

iVllgnty  mriUenCe  a  brief  review  of  his 

of  Kind  Words  ''^^  .^."^ thoughtful 

consideration  of  the 
actuating  influence  are  wholesome.  Monroe  came  of 
good  Eastern  parentage,  but  by  early  manhood  was  one 
of  life's  derelicts,  a  ruffian  in  "Whiskey  Row,"  then  a 
notorious  section  of  Chicago.  "One  day  an  angel  visited 
me  while  I  was  in  jail,"  afterwards  testified  Monroe.  It 
was  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Clark,  wife  of  Col.  Clark,  founder  of 
the  Pacific  Garden  Mission.  Mrs.  Clark's  kind  words  and 
friendly  interest  led  to  the  regeneration  of  Monroe  and 
for  thirty-six  years  he  was  the  moving  spirit  and  chief 
worker  in  the  Pacific  Garden  Mission.  He  aided  thou- 
sands of  down-and-outers  and  many  were  led  by  him  to 
reformation.  Among  those  who  listened  to  his  pleadings 
was  Billy  Sunday,  then  a  professional  baseball  star,  since 
famed  as  the  world's  greatest  evangelist.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  have  hit  Sunday's  "Sawdusc 
trail"  in  a  bee-line  for  better  living.  Both  clergy  and  laity 
have  sharply  criticized  his  methods  and  preaching,  but 
Billy  Sunday's  influence  for  good  upon  thousands  of  lives 
is  an  argument  his  critics  cannot  answer — probably  excell- 
ing the  combined  influence  for  better  things  of  all  his 
critics.  Billy  Sunday  is  not  the  only  preacher  or  earnest 
worker  sent  out  from  Pacific  Garden  Mission.  There  are 
many  others.  The  mighty  influence  of  a  Godly  woman's 
kind  words  will  roll  on  forever. 
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National  Demonstrations  for  Next 
Year  Doubtful 

By  Paul  Stephens,  Editor 


There  will  be  no  national  tractor  dem- 
onstrations next  year.  This  is  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  among  nearly  threescore 
of  tractor  concerns  whose  representatives 
are  now  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of 
a  hard  and  tiresome  show  tour  of  eight 
weeks,  extending  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  from  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

There  are  many  reasons  ascribed.  Per- 
haps the  most  pertinent  of  these  is  that 
the  big  demonstrations  are  no  longer  a 
necessity.  They  have  been  a  spectacu- 
lar movement,  growing  out  of  small  and 
unsatisfactory  contests  started  in  Can- 
ada. Their  growth  in  importance  and 
in  interest  has  been  wonderful  and  they 
have  served  their  purpose  well — to  speed- 
ily demonstrate  to  the  average  farmer 
that  the  farm  tractor  is  a  success  and 
that  it  is  applicable  to  his  farm  condi- 
tions. The  farm  tractor  is  no  longer 
an  experiment  and  the  dealer  has  but  to 
refer  the  doubting  farmer  to  a  dozen 
or  more  machines  in  successful  use  in 
his  own  community  instead  of  inviting 
him  to  a  big  demonstration  probably  a 
year  hence.  The  tractor  is  now  a  proven 
success.  The  question  of  his  ability  to 
handle  such  a  machine  to  good  advan- 
tage is  one  for  the  farmer  to  settle  and 
not  for  the  manufacturers  collectively  to 
answer. 

The  terrific  expense  i».  another  leading 
argument  against  the  continuation  of  the 
national  demonstrations.  This  eight 
weeks'  show  tour  over  the  central  sec- 
tion of  the  nation  will  be  a  serious  drain 
upon  all  of  the  exhibitors.  It  can  be 
justified  only  as  an  educational  cam- 
paign. The  immediate  sales  have  not 
warranted  the  expenditure. 

The  demonstrations  have  retarded  pro- 
duction and  deliveries  by  taking  away 
from  the  offices  and  the  factories  the 
heads  of  the  firms  and  the  ablest  experts 
just  at  the  busiest  season  in  the  year. 

Some  of  the  tractor  men  even  charge 
that  the  big  demonstrations  retard  sales 
by  confusing  prospective  buyers  with  a 
great  array  and  wide  variety  of  tractors. 
They  declare  that  frequently  farmers 
who  are  live  prospects  for  a  certain  con- 
cern, due  to  that  particular  firm's  adver- 
tising, are  so  confused  upon  attending 
a  big  demonstration  that  they  go  away 
without  buying.  Private  demonstrations 
are  looked  upon  with  more  favor  by  the 
tractor  men. 

J.  B.  Bartholomew,  president  of  the 
National  Tractor  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation and  chairman  of  the  dernonstra- 
tion  committee,  is  of  the  opinion  the 
organization  will  be  continued,  but  says 
there  will  probably  be  some  changes  in 
the  plan  of  activities  for  next  year.  "I 
don't  want  to  discuss  these  probable 
changes,"  says  Mr.  Bartholomew,  "be- 
cause for  me  to  do  so  would  be  to  handi- 
cap my  successor  by  in  a  measure  com- 
mitting his  administration  to  a  certain 
course.  However,  I  think  there  will  be 
some  changes  made." 

A  dozen  or  more  other  tractor  men  in- 
terviewed at  the  Bloomington,  111.,  dern- 
onstration  last  week  were  emphatic  in 
their  disapproval  of  a  big  national  dem- 
onstration circuit  for  next  year.  Others 
said  they  seriously  doubt  the  advisability 
of  such  an  effort.  Of  all  the  tractor 
men  interviewed  only  one  favored  the 
continuation  of  the  big  joint  exhibitions. 
When  told  of  the  prevailing  attitude  of 
the  other  tractor  men  he  remarked 
"Well,  if  we  are  going  to  stop  at  our 
present  development,  then  there  is  no 
need  of  more  "  demonstrations.  But  we 
have  made  only  a  good  start  in  the  de 


velopment  of  the  tractor;  next  yeSr  will 
see  many  improvements." 

As  a  compromise  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes two  big  demonstrations  instead  of 
eight  are  proposed — one  at  Fremont, 
Neb.,  and  the  other  at  Bloomington  or 
some  other  city  in  the  Illinois  corn  belt. 

All  the  demonstrations,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  one  held  near  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  have  been  successful,  so  far 
as  attendance  and  interest  are  concerned. 
The  opening  demonstration  held  at  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  is  regarded  as  having  opened 
up  the  largest  scope  of  virgin  territory, 
while  Fremont,  Neb.,  leads  in  sales. 

The  location  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
demonstration  is  said  to  have  been  very 
unfortunate.  Headquarters  were  estab- 
lished about  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
the  city  in  a  region  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  river  and  on  the  other  side 
by  hill  country  populated  by  farmers  of 
small  means.  Transportation  facilities 
for  both  freight  and  passengers  were 
poor.  "We  had  nothing  to  draw  from," 
says  President  Bartholomew.  "You  can't 
draw  farmers  through  a  big  city  like  St. 
Louis  to  a  tractor  demonstration.  Had 
this  demonstration  been  located  across 
the  Mississippi  river  in  the  American 
bottoms  it  would  have  been  a  wonderful 
success." 

Fair  weather  almost  without  exception 
has  been  enjoyed  throughout  the  long 
tour,  the  excessive  heat  being  the  only 
weather  complaint. 

The  local  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Bloomington,  111.,  demonstration  scored 
a  hit  by  having  the  best  arranged  head- 
quarters. The  plot  was  decidedly  more 
convenient  to  the  city  than  the  one  pro- 
vided by  Bloomington  last  year  and  trans- 
portation facilities  were  better.  The 
tractor  tents  were  arranged  along  a  wide 
midway,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  large 
tent,  where  booths  were  provided  for 
most  all  the  accessories  and  other  small 
exhibits.  The  chief  complaint  was  con- 
cerning hotel  accommodations,  which 
were  inadequate. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  plowing, 
the  attendance  was  small,  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  demonstration  the  vis- 
itors came  in  throngs.  Many  farmers 
from  remote  sections  of  Illinois  and  from 
other  states  visited  the  demonstration. 

There  was  a  noticeable  improvement 
over  last  year  in  the  work  done  on  the 
plowing  field.  Plows  are  being  more  ac- 
curately adjusted  to  tractor  farming  and 
the  plowmen  as  well  as  the  tractor  opera- 
tors are  fast  approaching  perfection.  The 
plowing  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  farmers. 

♦J»  There's  no  premlxun  on  half-hearted  effort 

HARVESTING  CORN 

Corn  should  be  cut  for  silage  when 
the  kernels  are  in  the  dough  or  just 
past  the  boiling  stage.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  take  chances  on  having  the 
corn  frozen  rather  than  harvest  it  im- 
mature. 

In  the  silcf  the  cob,  stalk  and  leaf 
should  be  mixed  thoroughly,  and  much 
labor  is  saved  by  arranging  a  distrib- 
uting pipe  from  that  of  the  blower; 
by  this  means  one  man  can  do  a  more 
satisfactory  job  than  three  men. 

The  silage  should  be  kept  slightly 
higher  around  the  edge  of  the  silo.  Af- 
ter settling,  the  silo  should  be  refilled 
as  often  as  possible. 

Feeding  silage  may  take  place  any 
time  after  filling,  but  if  it  is  not  to 
be  used  for  some  time  it  is  well  to  add 
a  covering  of  cut  straw  and  some 
I  weighty  close  material  to  exclude  air. 


If  I  can  make  only  $1  clear 
profit  on  each  engine  I  sell,  1 
can  buy  a  good  farm  each 

What  more  could  I  ask?  iflf^ 


RegrardlesB  of  price  and  profit,  I  am 
building  just  as  good  an  engine  as  I 
know  how.  The  name  WTTTE 
will  never  appear  on  any  but 
high  quality  engines.  oH 


WITTE  engines  are  built  by  experts 
—men  who  do  nothing  but  specialize 
on  engines.  It  has  taken  me  30  years 
hard  work  to  build  up  my  factory  or- 
ganization.  These  men  hold  their 
Jobs  becaose  I  believe  that  each  13 
the  best  in  the  country  in  his  line.  OfH 


Our  own  natural  gas  well  right  in 
the  factory  furnishes  free  fuel  for 
power.    Without  this,  the  coal  bill 
would  run  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  You  get  the  ben- 
efit  of  this  saving. 


WlTTE  engines  are  sold  only  direct  from 
factory  to  user.   Former  retail 
prices  on  my  engines  were  more  jaj^ft 
than  double  present  prices. 

There  is  a  clean  business  record  of  47 
years,  and  an  engine  building  record  of  30 
years,  back  of  every  WITTE  engine— never 
a  "failure" — a  consistent  "spot 
cash"  record.  That  is  why  we  can 
buy  material  at  rock  bottom  prices. 


A  wonderful  factory  equipment.  By  de- 
voting the  energy  of  the  factory  to  exclu- 
sive engine  building,  I  have  been  able  to 
construct  a  great  system  of  machinery 
that,  in  the  hands  of  my  experts, 
makes  all  parts  with  exactness  and  b 
great  speed.  ojfl 


Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  or  scrap  of  paper  with  the  words  How  to 
Judge  Engines."  and  we  will  send  ournew, valuable, 
big  book  on  engines  absolutely  free.   Also  our 

90- Day  Trial  Offer 
Easy  Terms  of  Payment 
5 -Year  Guarantee 

nemember,  we  have  no  dealer  in  your  town  to  de- 
scribe our  engines  to  you.  You  must  write  to  us  if 
you  want  a  WITTE.-Ed.  H.  Witte, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
:t22  Oakland  Avenue.        Kansas  City,  Ho. 
1822  Empire  Bldg..  PltUburflh.  Pa. 


Send  for  NEW  CATALOG 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"WellDrill. 

ing  and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.  The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive line  comprising  59 
Styles  and  sizes,  wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.  Write  for  new  iilus- 
'  trated  catalog  No.  145,  Free 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Worlu: 
Dept.  41    AURORA.  ILU 

Chicago  Office:     Firt  Nat.  Bank  BUg. 


I, 


Htnillet  your  corn  crop  economicallr.  Size*  to  run 
•  ith  lrom  6  10  20  H.  P.  Englnei.  ROSENTHAL 
Huskers,  Shredders,  Peed  Cutters  aj>d 
Silo  Fillers,  hive  been  glvloE  tallslictloa  for  fcai(. 
Free  Book  Get  ihit  Free  Book  about  corn  butklm 
and  ibreddint.  and  deialli  about  the  Rosenthal^  Give 
H  P.  of  yourenKinr.  W*  will  also  tenn  Free  Farmers 
Account  Book.     BOSENTHAl  CORN  HUSKFR  CO 

BOX  27,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.   
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Wmfrmnimd  to  Givm  SatMmcUon. 

Gontbauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Eplist,  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Btrainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Hingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  sdl  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
ThruEh,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Sunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  •  Human  Remedy  for  Rheamatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  Is  ioraJuable. 
_ETery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  "old  Is 
warranted  to  (rive  Batlsfactlon.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drui^^lBta,  or  sent  by  ex- 

f press,  charees  paid,  wltn  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  rysend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


'Good 
to  the 
Lant 
Drop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  mak  s  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""°^j°'*«i«i^caives 

—   .CheaplyandSuccess- 

fuUy  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
BlatcUord  CaU  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  122  Wankefan,  IIL 


Dairymen ! 
—The  Truth 

You  may  be  prejudiced  against 
the  Jersey  because  you  don't 
Lnowhet.  Look  her  up.  She's 
^the  Money  Cow. 

Get  This  Book — a  liJstory  of 
the  breed  and  full  of  very  inter- 
esting  tesli  and  facts.  It  proves 
conclusively  thai  for  pure  dairy  trpe,  econ- 
omy of  production,  richness  of  milk,  long 
Lfe  and  adaptabiLty  to  feeds  and  climates 


sll  th 


ese  combine 


d-sh 


e  stands  way 


above  them  all.    This  book  "About  Jerse 
Cattle"  is  free.  Get  your  copy  now.  You'll 
find  it  mighty  good  reading. 

The  American  JeraeyCattle  Club 

382  West  23rd  Street.  New  York  City 


Easy  Baling 


Leverage  does 
the  work,  quick,  smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost 

A  New  catalog  and 
*  *  economy  records. 

Write  for  copy  today 

MmlralflayPiissCo.  3l 
Box  40  •KansssClty.Mo, 


Admiral 
Motor  Press 


attachment  and  harvester  cuts  and 
throws  corn  in  pile  on  harvester  or 
windrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
^  shocks  eaual  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold 
in  every  state.  Price  only  $22.00  with  fodder  binder. 
TestlnjeotaJa  and  cjitaloK  FREE  showing  picture  of  har- 
vester.   PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  118,  Sallna,  Kan. 


BINDER 


Growing  Barley  with  Alfalfa 

R.  C.  Allred,  Countr  Aftricnltnral  Aiesit,  Glenwood  Sprin«B.  Colo 


The  experiment  which  was  conducted 
in  Garfield  county,  Colorado,  by  plant- 
ing barley  in  alfalfa  fields  was  very 
successful.  The  object  of  the  e.xperi- 
ment  was  to  renovate  the  alfalfa  fields, 
increase  the  yield  and  obtain  a  better 
ration. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  alfalfa 
fields  do  not  need  cultivation.  Alfalfa, 
like  other  plants,  grows  best  under  cul- 
tivation. Where  thorough  cultivation 
IS  given  it  makes  a  more  vigorous 
growth  and  thus  increases  the  yield. 
Where  it  is  left  uncultivated  the  yield 
decreases  and  weeds  gradually  get  a 
foothold. 

In  preparing  the  alfalfa  fields  for  the 
barley  one  may  use  a  spring  tooth  har- 
row, or  an  alfalfa  cultivator,  and  thor- 
oughly work  the  soil  by  running  both 
ways  on  the  field  until  a  good  seed  bed 
is  formed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
farmers  that  cultivation  of  alfalfa  splits 
the  crowns  and  is  detrimental  to  it; 
but,  where  cultivation  has  been  prac- 


Barley  and  Alfulfa  Field  of  R.  I,.  Price,  near 
Silt,  (iarfleld  County,  Colorado,  PhotoKraphed 
un  July  10. 

ticed  for  a  number  of  years,  it  has 
proven  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  per- 
fect stands  of  alfalfa  are  found.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  the 
necessity  of  thorough  tilling  of  the  field 
until  a  good  seed  bed  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

The  barley  should  be  sown  in  the 
alfalfa  fields  just  as  early  as  the  soil 
can  be  worked  and  before  the  alfalfa 
begins  growing.  If  the  alfalfa  gets  a 
start  of  the  barley,  the  barley  is  held 
in  check  and  does  not  make  much  of  a 
showing.  Forty  pounds  of  bald  barley 
seed  to  the  acre  is  quite  sufficient. 

When  the  alfalfa  is  in  early  bloom 
the  barley  is  just  in  the  dough,  which 
is  the  most  profitable  stage  to  cut  for 
hay,  as  it  is  more  palatable  when  cut 
at  this  stage,  and  the  alfalfa  is  higher 
in  protein  and  lower  in  woody  fiber. 

A  great  number  of  people  will  ask: 
"Why  plant  barley?  Why  not  oats, 
wheat  or  rye?"  The  barley  matures 
quicker  than  any  of  these  and  is  more 
valuable  as  a  feed,  also  grows  along 
more  evenly  with  the  alfalfa  and,  as 
stated  above,  when  the  alfalfa  is  in 
early  bloom,  which  is  the  proper  time 
to  cut,  the  barley  is  just  in  the  dough 
and  also  at  the  proper  stage  to  cut  for 
hay.  Where  barley  is  planted  in  the 
alfalfa  fields  it  increases  the  yield  as 
high  as  25  per  cent,  not  only  by  adding 
its  own  bulk  to  the  yield  per  acre,  but 
by  the  stimulation  of  the  alfalfa  through 
cultivation. 

The  fact  that  this  method  keeps  down 
the  weeds  in  the  alfalfa  field  should  be 
emphasized,  also  that  the  alfalfa  and 
the  barley  make  a  better  balanced  ra- 
tion for  (Jairy  cows  and  other  animals. 


\\  here  the  soil  dries  out  early  in  the 
spring  so  that  the  ground  may  be 
worked  and  barley  sown  before  the 
alfalfa  commences  to  grow,  so  that  the 
barley  will  have  an  equal  show  with  the 
alfalfa,  then  the  above  results  may  be 
obtained.  But,  if  the  soil  remains  cold 
and  the  alfalfa,  owing  to  its  deep  roots, 
commences  growing  and  forges  ahead 
of  the  barley,  you  do  not  get  very  fa- 
vorable results,  as  far  as  the  barley 
is  concerned. 

♦J»  There's  no  premium  on  half-hearted  effort  A 

OUTWITTING  THE  HESSIAN 
FLY 

If  you  didn't  take  precaution  against 
the  Hessian  fly  by  early  plowing  and 
frequent  cultivation  the  next  best 
method  is  to  sow  late  and  use  enough' 
fertilizer  to  force  the  wheat  so  as  to 
get  a  fine  crown  and  root  system  be- 
fore severe  weather  sets  in.  A  fer- 
tilzer  containing  at  least  two  per  cent 
quickly  available  ammonia  and  not  less 
than  ten  per  cent  available  phosphoric 
acid  is  desirable.  Acid  phosphate  alone 
is  not  sufficient.  Nitrogen  is  neces- 
sary to  force  a  quick  growth  and  give 
a  rank,  hardy,  dark  green  appearance 
to  the  crown. 

Most  any  shrewd  farmer  can  outwit 
the  Hessian  fly.  This  destructive  pest 
produces  two  full  broods  each  year, 
but  the  mature  fly  lives  only  a  few 
days,  during  which  time  it  deposits  its 
eggs  close  to  the  sheath  of  the  wheat 
blade.  The  egg  hatches  into  white 
larva  which  travels  downward  and  is 
soon  entrenched  against  the  stem  of 
the  plant,  sucking  the  life  out  of  the 
plant  and  causing  it  to  take  on  a  yel- 
lowish hue.  The  larva  later  takes  on 
a  brown  shell  and  in  this  stage,  known 
as  the  flaxseed  stage,  passes  the  win- 
ter, hatching  out  into  a  fly  in  the 
spring.  A  second  lot  of  eggs  is  de- 
posited and  another  litter  of  larvae  is 
the  result.  In  the  flaxseed  stage  the 
fly  passes  the  summer. 

A  farmer  who  is  familiar  with  the 
fly  can  tell  by  examining  every  few 
days  several  plots  of  infested  stubble 
just  when  the  safe  time  to  plant  has 
arrived.  It  is  usually  one  or  two  days 
after  the  majority  of  flaxseed  have 
hatched  into  flies.  Wheat  shown  at 
this  time  will  not  sprout  before  the 
flies  are  dead.  No  other  plant  seems 
to  seriously  attract  the  fly. 

•J»  There's  no  premium  on  balf-bearted  effort  »J» 

CONSERVING  MANURE 
STRENGTH 

To  secure  best  results  manure  should 
be  hauled  to  the  field  and  scattered  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  created.  Al- 
lowing it  to  accumulate  long  enough 
to  heat  destroys  much  of  its  value. 
Manure  piled  or  scattered  about  the 
barns  or  lots  is  also  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  both  the  farmer's  family  and 
his  stock.  Piling  it  in  the  fields  is 
wasteful.  In  fact,  farmers  in  the 
smaller  countries  of  Europe  would 
consider  the  American  wastefulness  of 
manure  strength  little  short  of  ruinous. 
In  some  of  the  thickly  settled  European 
countries  even  the  liquid  offal  in  the 
barns  i^  conserved. 

In  a  few  of  the  more  modernly 
equipped  American  dairy  and  cattle 
barns  all  the  excrement  is  flushed  into 
large,  tightly-closed  cisterns  from 
which  it  is  pumped  at  frequent  inter- 
vals into  tank  wagons  and  sprinkled 
over  the  fields.  A  richer  top  dressing 
for  pastures  would  be  hard  to  find;  bet- 
ter dairy  sanitation  would  also  be  diffi- 
cult to  procure.  Concrete  manure  bins 
do  much  to  conserve  the  full  worth  of 
the  manure  and  are  a  decided  step 
towards  better  sanitation. 
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A  Combination  Barn 

By  H.  O.  Wontwortli,  Our  rarm  Buildinff 
Expert 

(This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  short  build- 
ing articles  written  by  Mr.  Wentworth  exclu- 
sively for  American  Farming.  Mr.  Wentworth 
will  answer  building  inquiries  from  our  readers 
free  of  charge.) 

The  largest  factor  in  the  care  of  the  cow  is 
the  stabling.  Good  light,  ventilation  and  sani- 
tary equipment  mean  more  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  cow  and  quality  of  the  output 
than  any  other  factors. 

It  is  well  known  that  td  secure  the  maximum 
of  profit  from  the  dairy,  cows  must  not  only 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  good  feed  in  proper 
proportion,  but  must  also  be  made  comfortable 
and  contented.  In  order  that  a  cow  may  be 
comfortable  when  in  the  stable,  the  tie  used 
must  be  one  that  allows  her  the  greatest  freedom 
and  still  gently  holds  her  in  the  proper  place. 
'  In  choosing  a  stanchion,  however,  the  farmer 
would  do  well  to  see  to  it  that  he  gets  the  most 
serviceable  kind.  The  stanchion  that  will  twist 
out  of  shape  rapidly  will  soon  be  hard  to  open 
and  close. 

The  great  economy  in  using  modern  equipment 
is  that  the  dairy  barn  can  be  cleaned  quicker 
and  kept  clean  easier.  This  is  a  feature  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Every  day  you  save 
valuable  time  which  you  can  use  to  such  good 
advantage  in  other  ways  about  the  farm. 

He  who  contemplates  building  should  look  upon 
it  as  an  investment  and  should  so  build  that  his 
investment  will  be  a  profitable  one.  He  should 
look  upon  his  barn  as  a  factory  wherein  he 
converts  his  feed  stuffs  into  butter  or  beef  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  should  endeavor  to  so  ar- 
range every  detail  that  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained  from  the  feed  consumed  and  labor  ex- 
pended. If  this  view  is  maintained  he  will  give 
more  attention  to  such  vital  questions  as  heat, 
light  and  ventilation  which  are  usually  so  badly 
neglected  in  barn  construction. 

Ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  the  farmer  has  to  contend  with  in 
building  his  new  barn.  A  cow  breathes  out 
moisture  at  the  rate  of  one  and  two-fifths  gal- 
lons of  water  each  twenty-four_  hours.  Thirty 
cows  in  a  stable  will  load  the  air  with  one  and 
one-third  barrels  of  water  daily.  Excessive 
moisture  in  the  barn  is  not  only  harmful  to  the 
cows,  but  rots  the  woodwork.  When  ventilation 
is  so  important  for  the  sake  of  your  barn  and 
the  health  of  your  cows,  it  will  surely  pay  you 
to  install  and  operate  a  good  system  of  ventila- 
tion. 

By  actual  test  it  has  been  shown  that  cows 
in  a  well-ventilated  barn  give  more  milk  than 
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Good  Combination  Barn 


the  sattJe  cows  would  give  in  a  poorly  ventilated 
building.  Fresh  air  costs  you  nothing;  a  good 
system  of  ventilation  is  very  inexpensive.  It  is 
not  hard  to  install.  It  is  easy  to  operate.  The 
most  important  part  of  a  good  ventilating  sys- 
tem is  the  galvanized  iron  ventilator  on  the 
ridge  of  the  roof. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  a  barn  floor  and 
location  of  stalls,  pens,  etc.,  is  also  of  prime  im- 
portance for  it  means  economy  of  space,  econ- 
omy of  labor  and  best  results  from  stock.  We 
have  helped  a  great  many  of  our  readers  to 
have  the  best  barn  that  is  possible  to  build 
as  we  are  constantly  planning  out  the  floor 
arrangements  of  modern  barns,  also  remodeling 
old  ones.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  every 
reader  who  contemplates  building  or  remodel- 
ing his  buildings.  These  questions  will  be 
answered  absolutely  free  to  readers  of  American 
Farming. 


FREE 


THIS  book  was  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much  as  for  the  man  with 
twenty.    In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vita 
interest  to  every  cow  owner.   And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it. 

Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents : 


72 

pages 
of  good 
cow  sense 


"How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good"— 
•  real  story  of  a  real  farmer,  who  start- 
ing with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

"Y«ar  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cows" — by  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow."— 

shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es- 
sential  qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 


"Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd"— 

a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 
"TheFarm  that  Won't  Wear  Out" 
—shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 
"The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm" 
—quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 
"5i7o»  and  Silage"  — one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.    Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know.  ' 


Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa,"  "Ventilation  of  Dairy  Barns,  Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle,"  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull,"  "Care  of  Freshenmg  Cows,  How 
to  Test  Cows,"  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  country, 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  silo 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  1  he 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  mformation  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165-187  Broadway,  New  Yo^ ^  ^ 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,T65  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  1  keep.  cows 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  (cross  out  -whichn'er  you  don't  do).    The  make  of  my 


Separator  is — 


Town_ 
187 


State- 


RFD_ 


Wanted  30,000  Men 

For  Harvest  Work  on  Immense  Crops  of 

Western  Canada 

Wages  $3.00  Per  Day  and  Board 
Cheap  Railway  Rates  From  Boundary  Points 

Employment  Bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal,  Saska- 
toon, Ft.  Frances,  King's  Gate.  B.  C;  Coutts,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

No  Conscription— Absolutely  No  Military  Interference 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Government 
Agents. 

C.  J.  BROUGHTON,  J.  M.  MacLACHLAN  GEORGE  A.  HALL, 

112  W.  Adams  St., 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


215  Taction  Terminal  BIdg.. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


123  Second  St., 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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LOOK 

at  the 

LOCK 


^and  you  WUX  SEE  WHY 
"SQUARE  DEAL"  Fence  U  the 

best  fence  to  buy.  Before  you  buy 

another  rod  of  fencing,  see  for  yourself 

wh7  the  SQUARE  DEAL  LOCK  makes  this  the  fa- 
'  vonte  held  and  stock  fence  of  discriminating  farmers 
r  CTerywfaere.    See  how  firmly  it  double  the  one- 

piece  Btay  wire9  to  the  wavy  strand  wires  without  cut- 
tin«^.  breaking  or  slippinK  — how  it  combines  aoltd 
f  Btrength  with  remarkabfe  flexibility— how  its  aelf-draio- 
inv  Bhape  preveDta  rust— bow  it  makes 

Square  Peat  Fence 

especially  strong  where  others  are  weak. 
See  the  one  piece  stay  wires  that  prevent  sagging, 

bafireing  and  bucklin^—Bave  posts,  tima  and  trouble.  Seo 
trie  wavy  etrand  wirei  that  »rive  pprinirinesa.  elutticitr 
I  and  life,  keeping  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  tiitht  and  trim 
the  year  .round.  We  want  to  send  you  o.ir  FREE  catalog 
'  telling  all  about  80UARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Land  owDen  write  for  it  NOW— TODAY  and  we  also  will 
end  you  FREE  and  po8t[jaid  (if  you  have 
lot  Bent  for  one  Lt-foro  a  refrular  &0c 
edltlun   of   ROPP'S   NEW  UGHTNINQ 
CALCULATOR— 160  pagea  of  money, 
time  and   labor-aavtog  tdeaa  —  the 
GREATF.ST  book  of  its  kind  ever 
publiibed.  WlilTE. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

J,6125  lotfuslrial  SL,  Pitria  IIL 


[251 
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<  Ml.  CENTS  A  ROD  for 
ti^yA  a  se-lQch  hlgrh  fence; 
■tT  *  21'-i  o.  arod  for  47-ln. 
**!  HtylcH  Farm,  I'oultry  ati(i  I,awa 
KtDi  es.    I,o»  prlci-sHarU-d  >vire. 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT. 

Sold  on  30  day*  FREE  TRIAL. 

"rite  for  tri-e  cotalc'K  nuw. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO 
Box  ISS      MORTON,  ILLS. 


ECONOMY- 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fence, 
write  for  facts  about  our  26-incn 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  l2J4c.  per 
rod.   Many  other  styles  and  prices. 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  C«. 

B  895  Industrial  St.      PEORIA,  ILU, 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


FamooB  for  beauty,  comfort  and 

160  styles  to  choose  from.' 


quality.   Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  now  in  use.  My  new  cat 
aloR  tells  how  I  have  split  the 
price — now  only  $.39.25  and  up. 


Writetoday.  H.C  Phelp*. Pr« 
TK  OMD  CARRIACi  hfTG.  Ct) 


V 


tialion  12  6  d 
CaluRikul,  Ohta  ^  Mw 


I  ah* 

^  30  Days 
Fr**  Road 
Taat  —  Two 
Yaara  Ouarant**. 


HELP  WANTFn         ^'"^  compiling  lists  of  farmers 
■  who  are  likely  soon  to  buy  building 

material,  silos,  farm  machinery,  autos,  tractors,  etc.  and 
we  need  special  correspondents  in  every  rural  community 
to  furnish  us  such  names.  Will  pay  well  for  such  service. 
No  canvassing  or  solicitinsr.  All  information  you  give 
as  will  be  considered  strictly  confidential.  Good  chance 
for  a  permanent  ''pin  money"  income.  Write  ua  today. 
FARM  AMD  DAIRY  PROFIT.  Dept.  A.  Salem,  Ohio. 


ASK 

our  sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

Send  for  Booklet  -  Free 

The   American  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Baltimore.  Phil- 
adelpliia,  Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland. 
Detroit,  etc 
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Special  Features  of  the  Fairs  This  Year 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
the  fairs  are  of  greatest  value  to  the  children 
and  young  people.  Xhey  are  all  eyes;  every- 
thing interests  them;  tuey  are  in  their  foV- 
mative  period  and  never  torget.  Regardless  of 
what  departments  they  visit  tney  get  ideals  and 
are   never  saushed   until   these   ideals   are  - 


alized." 


the  laigest  American  flag  ever  made — 65  feet 
vvKle  and  lao  leet  long— was  exhibited  at  the 
Uhio  btate  iair  which  has  just  closed  a  success- 
nil  exhibition  at  Columbus.  At  night  powerful 
spotlights  were  placed  upon  the  big  nag. 

New  buildings  which  will  cost  *  150,000  are 
now  being  added  to  the  properties  ol  the  Alich- 
igan  State  l-air  at  Detroit.  This  will  swell  the 
m.M      A*  ^  property  to  upwards  of 

*ioO,000.  Any  male  citizen  oi  Michigan  may 
become  a  member  of  the  association  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tee  of  $2.00.  which  also  entitles  him 
to  make  exhibit  in  any  or  all  departments,  to 
admission  to  the  grounds  once  each  day  and  to 
vote  in  the  fair  association  elections.  The  fair 
opens  September  4. 

The  Calgary  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Calgary. 
Canada,  held  the  hrst  week  in  July,  was  a  de- 
cided success,  regardless  of  the  war.  There  was 
much  interest  in  the  new  method  of  making 
awards.  A  certain  sum  was  set  aside  for  eacu 
uepartment  and  the  number  and  size  of  awards 
toi  each  classihcation  incrcaseu  with  the  number 
ot  entries.  Ihis  induced  each  exhibitor  to  work 
to  increase  the  exhibits  in  his  particular  class,  as 
It  increased  the  size  of  his  possible  winnings. 
Ihe  plan  is  worth  considering. 

An  inordinate  rush  after  gaiety,  to  the  dis- 
paragement ot  agricultural  and  home  products 
Uepartmcnts  and  the  encroachment  of  the  pro- 
tessional  Slock  raiser,  are  common  among 
ibe  causes  ascribed  for  the  slump  in  interest 
1..  many  county  fairs.  As  a  remedy  lor  the 
latter  tault  special  classes  for  the  professional 
stock  raisers  are  being  urged.  "Who  wants  to 
c-vhioit  year  alter  year  and  not  win  anything, 
ana  what  chance  have  I  to  score  against  a 
protessional  who  spends  much  of  his  time  as  a 
groom  lor  a  horse,  a  manicurer  for  a  sow  or  a 
Hairdresser  for  a  ewe?"  protests  the  busy  farmer 
who  raises  purebred  stock. 

Efforts  were  made  last  year  to  establish 
schools  at  many  of  the  county  fairs  patterned 
alter  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls  conducted 
°»  ,  sute  fairs.  However,  it  was 
lound  dithcult  to  hold  classes.  Most  of  the  free 
tickets  to  the  lairs  given  to  pupils  specially  se- 
eded by  the  rural  school  teachers  were  used 
but  the  attendance  at  the  fair  schools  was  slack. 
Ihe  sessions  are  usually  held  from  y  a.  m.  until 
iiuon.  ihe  secretary  of  the  Jackson  County 
lair  at  Murphysboro,  ill.,  possesses  a  remedy 
lor  this  apparent  abuse  of  privileges  that  the 
liee  tickets  be  so  endorsed  that  they  are  good 
for  entrance  to  the  fair  grounds  only  when 
used  before  10  a.  m. 

A  county  agricultural  agent  in  central  Illinois 
proposes  to  hold  several  community  fairs  this 
lall.  lie  contends  gaudy  amusements  and  the 
ei.croachment  of  prolesstonalisin  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  worth  of  the  county  fair  as  an 
active  agency  for  better  agriculture.  Another 
exponent  of  the  community  fair  contends  the 
county  fair  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  that  the 
farmer  and  his  family  looks  forward  to  it  as 
a  celebration  similar  in  many  respects  to  circus 
day.  They  are  more  interested  in  the  amuse- 
iiitnts  and  in  greeting  their  old  friends  than  in 
winning  premiums.  'Ihey  are  numbered  with  the 
townspeople  and  help  to  swell  the  throngs  of 
carefree  visitors. 

An  eastern  contemporary  makes  this  severe 
arraignment  of  the  county  fair,  the  time-hon- 
ored and  state-aided  festivity  which  is  just  now 
of  chief  interest  in  most  of^  the  counties  in  the 
various  states  "To  most  of  us  the  fair  means 
an  enclosure  full  of  tents,  booths  and  side  shows, 
with  their  barkers,  fakers  with  woolly  dogs, 
patent  medicines,  etc.,  the  biggest  pumpkin,  the 
fattest  hog  and  the  fastest  horse — as  a  spec- 
ti'cle  only — to  see  which  we  pay  money  at  the 
gate.  •  •  *  xbe  stock  and  produce  depart- 
H'ents  often  are  used  as  an  excuse  to  get  state 
ajipropriations  and  are  managed  in  a  way  to 
attract  only  the  most  enthusiastic  farmers. 
*  *  *  As  an  economical  expenditure  of  state 
money  for  educational  purposes  county  fairs 
are  failures,  and  the  morality  of  most  side 
shows  is  hardly  worthy  of  state  sanction." 
American  Farming  would  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinion  of  the  county  fair. 

The  Phelps  County  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Society,  which  will  hold  its  seventh  an- 
nual fair  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  September  26  to  29,  has 
removed  all  live  stock  entry  fees.  The  judges  in 
the  women's  department  will  lecture  and  answer 
questions  as  well  as  make  awards.  The  Better 
Baby  Department  last  year  was  such  a  success 
that  this  year  it  is  to  be  held  under  the  national 
movement.  There  will  be  six  physicians  and 
nurses  to  score  and  attend  the  babies.  The  phy- 
sicians will  suggest  changes  in  diet,  clothing 
and  care  which  might  improve  the  health  of  the 
babies.  The  infants  will  be  registered  and  by 
comparing  scores  from  year  to  year  improve- 
ments will  be  noted.  Amusements  for  this  fair 
are  selected  with  great  care. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Fair  is  said  to  deserve 
much  of  the  credit  for  getting  the  "Sooner" 
state  out  from  under  the  burden  of  the  one-crop 
idea,  Cotton  is  no  longer  raised  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  crops.  At  a  recent  four-day  sale  in  the 
North   of   registered   shorthorns   more   than  a 


SHOWING  CP  F.\Tili.K. 
The  two  pigs  shown  In  the  picture  are 
from  the  same  litter.  The  larger  one  was 
raised  by  a  Pig  Club  lad  according  t-o 
directionij,  the  ttmaller  one  by  the  lad's 
father  in  the  way  lie  had  always  raised 
pigs.    Note  the  difference  in  three  montlis. 


fourth  of  the  stock,  which  brought  over  $100,000 
was  purchased  by  Oklahoraans.  Sixty-nine  of 
the  seventy-seven  counties  in  Oklahoma  have 
agricultural  agents.  More  than  20,000  boys  and 
girls  are  enrolled  in  the  Corn,  Kafir,  Cotton,  Pea- 
nut, Canning,  Bread,  Poultry,  Crop  Rotation  and 
Pig  Clubs  conducted  by  these  agents.  Oklahoma 
is  said  to  be  enjoying  the  most  prosperous  period 
in  its  history,  not  excepting  the  boom  days  of 
1909-10.  September  23  to  80  are  the  dates  of  the 
1916  fair. 

Boys'  Pig  Clubs  were  organized  in  thirteen 
Kentucky  counties  last  year.  Sixteen  boys  won 
free  trips  to  the  Farmers  Boys'  State  Enca.np- 
ment  at  the  State  Fair  and  eighteen  of  their  pigs 
weie  exhibited.  The  movement  has  spread  to 
forty  counties  and  1,250  boys  are  now  interested. 
Bankers,  business  men  and  farmers  have  co-oper- 
ated to  place  over  $5,000  worth  of  pure-bred 
stock  in  the  hands  of  these  boys.  Not  only  will 
winners  in  local  shows  be  given  free  trips  to  the 
Kentucky  State  Fair  at  Louisville,  September  11 
to  16,  but  arrangements  are  being  made  to  ex- 
hibit two  pigs  from  each  county.  Free  entrance 
and  free  pens  are  provided  by  the  fair  manage- 
nient  and  the  boys  are  allowed  to  exhibit  their 
pigs  in  the  regular  breeders'  classes.  Over  $450 
in  special  prizes  is  oflFered  by  record  associations, 
business  men  and  farmers.  Last  year  one  boy's 
pigs  won  over  a  ring  of  twenty-four  exhibited 
by  older  breeders. 

•2>  There's  no  premium  on  half -hearted  elTort  >> 

News  Comments. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  making  crop  rotation  ex- 
pedient in  Kansas.  The  corn  acreage  shows  an 
increase  of  2,450,000  acres,  much  of  which  is 
abandoned  wheat  land. 

Amid  all  the  adverse  crop  reports  received 
during  the  past  month  a  note  of  cheer  comes 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  hay  crop  is  immense, 
being  estimated  at  4,703,400  tons,  an  increase 
of  1,145,400  tons  over  last  year. 

Crude  oil  in  the  mid-continent  field  has  taken 
a  noticeable  decline,  slightly  affecting  the  price 
of  gasoline  in  some  sections.  From  August  1, 
1915,  to  July  1,  1916,  crude  oil  advanced  from 
40  cents  to  $1.55  per  barrel.  Then  it  dropped 
nearly  50  cents  per  barrel. 

This  is  the  way  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
rejoices  over  the  greatness  of  Texas:  "A 
Bryan  dealer  has  made  a  shipment  of  10,000 
chickens  to  New  York  City.  Texas  fri^d  chicken, 
Texas  peach  cobbler,  Texas  watermelon — how 
these  New  Yorkers  live!" 

Attorney-General  Cosson  of  Iowa  is  a  regular 
killioy!  Just  at  fair  time  he  rushes  into  print 
with  a  statement  that  horse  race  swindlers  have 
cleaned  up  $100,000  in  Iowa!  One  man  lost 
$20,200,  another  $15,000  and  still  another  $10,- 
000.    And  most  of  the  victims  were  farmers! 

Idaho  has  adopted  the  plan  of  a  certified  potato 
seed  culture,  being  the  first  western  state  to 
undertake  this  potato  improvement  plan.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  undertaking  is  to  raise  variety-pure, 
disease-free  potatoes  with  a  guaranteed  reputa- 
lon  for  production.  A  .total  of  104  growers 
have  142  separate  tracts,  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  state,  included  in  the  work.  The  in- 
spection work  will  be  in  charge  of  the  state 
horticultural  department  assisted  by  a  number 
of  county  agents. 


In  spite  of  unfavorable  winter  some  banner 
wheat  yields  are  reported  from  various  lo- 
calities in  Ohio.  An  investigation  made  by  the 
Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  discloses  that  al- 
most invariably  these  exceptional  yields  were 
reported  by  farmers  who  had  either  given  spe- 
cial preparation  to  the  seed  bed  or  had  applied 
fertilizers  judiciously.  The  college  has  placed  a 
specialist  at  the  service  of  the  Ohio  farmers  to 
aid  them  in  determining  what  treatment  is  best 
for  their  various  soils.  The  Oliio  College  of 
Agriculture  is  also  urging  the  farmers  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  matter  of  wheat 
varieties,  declaring  the  selection  of  the  wheat 
variety  for  a  certain  character  of  soil  may 
materially  affect  the  yield. 
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Our  Tractor  Experience 
Meeting 


Interesting  Expressions  from  Farmers 
Who  Are  Using  Them 


Last  month  American  Farming  started 
"Our  Tractor  Experience  Meeting."  In 
this  department  are  published  the  frank 
expressions  of  farmers  who  are  now  using 
tractors.  The  department  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  proving  inter- 
esting reading  to  thousands  of  sub- 
scribers of  American  Farming. 

The  department  is  limited  a  bit  this 
month  on  account  of  a  lack  of  space, 
but  next  month  we  hope  to  give  it 
more  prominence.  If  you  are  using  a 
tractor,  kindly  write  us  a  few  lines  so 
that  others  through  reading  American 
Farming  may  be  encouraged  by  your 
success.  If  you  have  a  tractor  problem 
which  you  are  unable  to  solve,  write  us 
about  it. 

The  following  letters  from  tractor 
farmers  are  full  of  interest. 

WANTS  SMALLER  TRACTOR 

Milford,  111. — There  is  a  tractor  on  the  farm 
of  which  I  am  the  overseer.  It  is  a  large  30- 
horsepower  machine  and  has  been  in  service 
for  three  seasons.  The  gears  are  badly  worn 
and  must  be  replaced  or  we  must  buy  a  new 
tractor.  The  latter  course  seems  the  most  prob- 
able. The  farm  is  large — 1,244  acres — but  I 
am  convinced  a  light  tractor  would  be  more 
serviceable. 

The  big  machine  will  pull  eight  bottoms,  but 
it  packs  the  ground  too  much.  In  a  dry  fall 
this  is  not  so  noticeable,  but  in  a  wet  spring 
it  is  a  serious  matter. 

We  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a 
tractor  capable  of  pulling  three  or  four  bottoms, 
one  large  enough  to  give  sufficient  power  for 
filling  the  silos  and  running  our  own  small 
thresher. 

This  year  we  have  620  acres  m  corn,  130 
acres  in  alfalfa,  60  acres  in  clover  and  a  con- 
siderable acreage  in  pasture.  On  280  acres  we 
raised  oats.  We  have  two  silos,  each  20  feet 
in  diameter  and  40  feet  high,  a  total  capacity 
of  500  tons.  All  the  crops  are  fed.  Last  year 
we  shipped  16  cars  of  cattle  and  sold  800  head 
of  hogs. 

The  big  tractor  weighs  11  tons,  and  while 
it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  power,  it  also 
requires  considerable  attention.  I  find  that  it 
takes  two  men  an  hour  to  do  the  chores  about 
the  machine  and  get  it  ready  to  start. 

One  small  tractor  may  be  enough  and  two, 
I  think,  would  be  decidedly  more  advantageous. 
We  could  then  use  part  of  the  power  without 
using  it  all.  August  Wichman. 

HORSES  TOO  SLOW  NOW 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. — Yes,  I  am  the  owner 
of  a  tractor,  but  it  is  not  a  small  one.  It  is 
a  20-35  tractor  with  the  wide  drive  drum.  I 
use  it  mostly  for  plowing.  I  have  a  6-bottom 
14-inch  plow.  I  also  use  it  for  disking,  harrow- 
ing, road  grading,  harvesting  and  threshing.  I 
have  430  acres  of  plowed  land  on  my  farm.  I 
have  five  horses.  I  could  farm  a  whole  sec- 
tion if  weather  conditions  were  right,  and  do  it 
well. 

I  have  plowed  about  1,200  acres  of  land 
since  I  bought  this  tractor.  This  is  not  very 
much  but  it  seems  too  slow  for  me  now  to  plow 
with  five  horses  and  a  gang  plow.  I  like  to  turn 
over  seven  feet  of  ground  at  once  and  plow  20 
acres  a  day. 

A  tractor  handled  with  proper  care  should 
run  along  all  day  or  a  whole  year  satisfactorily, 
and  without  any  trouble  or  many  repairs.  It 
should  be  looked  at  as  a  helpful  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, the  same  as  a  binder  or  mower,  on  a 
farm,  and  I  know  it  will  be  such  if  handled 
right.  When  you  see  a  tractor  that  has  been 
used  only  one  or  two  years  and  is  found  in 
some  fence  corner  or  along  the  roadside  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a  failure,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  was  the  operator  who  was  a  failure  and  not 
the  tractor. 

Whether  a  small  tractor  will  fit  on  a  farm,  all 
depends  on  hou-  the  farm  will  fit  to  the  tractor, 
and  how  it  is  handled  by  the  farmer  after  it 
reaches  the  farm. — Robert  C.  Handke. 

USES  TRACTOR  TO  ADVANTAGE 
Yes,  I  have  a  tractor  and  I  like  it.  They 
may  be  able  to  improve  on  them  in  a  few  years 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done  with  mine 
and  people  can  judge  for  themselves  as  to  what 
they  are  worth  to  a  farmer.  Last  fall  the 
ground  was  too  hard  to  plow  with  horses  so 
we  plowed  70  acres  with  the  tractor  in  good 
shape  and  this  spring  plowed  110  acres.  We 
also  pulverized  in  100  acres  of  oats. 

I  also  use  it  for  pressinpr  hay,  sawing  wood 
and  grinding. — Wilber  F.  Marske. 

♦♦♦  There's  no  premium  on  half-hearted  effort 

Cotton  Crop  Estimate 

A  government  report  estimates  this  year's 
cotton  crop  at  12,916,000  bales.  This  will  be 
an  increase  over  last  year's  crop,  but  less  than 
a  five-year  average.  Missouri  and  California 
are  listed  among  the  fourteen  states  classed  as 
cotton  producers. 


Churns  in 
Two  Minutes 


You  can't  afford 
to  be  with' 
out  on«. 


LEADER 

f  More  and  Better  Butter 

Stop  butter  waste.  Get  more  and  better 

butter  in  less  than  one-third  the  time  it  takes  with 
the  old  fashioned  back  breaking  churn.  Thousands 
of  Leader  users  now  make  churning  day  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  drudge.   Mrs.  W.  S.  Browning,  Cynthiana, 
Ky.  writes:  "I always  hated  to  see  churning  day  come, 
but  since  I  have  my  Leader  it  does  not  come  often  enough. 
The  Leader  is  made  of  only  highest  quality  materisU — 
simple  in  construction — nothing  to  get  out  of  order- 
no  adjustments  to  be  made — no  hoops  to  fall  off,  no 
barrel  to  get  foul  and  sour — no  iron  bearings  to 
make  black  grease.  The  most  durable  and  eaa« 
lest  running  machine  made.    Pays  for  itself 
many  times  in  one  season. 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 
Absolutely  FREE 

We  will  send  you  this  wonder- 
ful churn  (any  size  you  wish)  on  thirty 
days'  free  trial.  Don't  send  us  one  cent. 
We  want  you  to  try  it  out  in  every  way, 
put  it  to  every  test — see  for  yourself  the 
great  saving  in  time — the  better  grade 
of  butter— the  ease  of  operation.  After 
30  days'  trial  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied that  i  t  is  the  greatest  churn  you  have 
ever  used,  return  at  our  expense.  We 
have  sold  thousands  and  thousands  of 
these  wonderful  churns  and  these  thou- 
sands of  satisfied  customers  had  this  re- 
markable churn  on  30  days'  trial  before 
deciding  to  buy  it.  It  will  sell  itself— 
you  won't  want  to  return  it  after  you  try  it — 
You  cannot  buy  greater  churn  value  anywhere  at 
any  price. 

l\/fo;l  Prkiinnn  TnAsKV  "°  risk— you  are  absolutely 

X^V»**|-»vr»»  A  yJWf^y  jafe— no  red  tape— no  money  down— no  deposit 
—no  obligation  to  buy — a  full  30  days' trial  Free.  If  you  are  entirely  satisfied  it  is  the 
greatest  churn  you  ever  used,  send  us  our  low  introductory  price  after  trial.  Nothing  like 
this  has  ever  been  attempted.  This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  pay  the  express  charges. 

Special  Introductory  Prices 

You  cannot  equal  these  prices  anywhere — money  cannot  buy  greater  churn 
value.   Why  Pay  More? 

3 Gallon  Size  Gallon  Size       O    Gallon  Size 

Only  $4.00   '       O  Only$4.2S       O  Only$4.7S 

{Remember  the  Leader  chums  over  half  rated  capacity) 


No  churn  manufacturer  has  ever  made  such  a 
sweeping: offer.  We  know  just  what  the  Leader  will  do 
—we  could  not  make  Buch  a  startling  offer  unless  wo 
had  every  faith  in  our  product.  You  are  not  spend- 
ing money*  but  saving  It*  when  you  buy  a  Leader. 
The  money  you  are  losing  in  wasted  time  and  work 
and  loss  of  butter  would  pay  for  a  Leader  many 
times  over.  You  can't  afford  to  be  without  one. 
Everything  is  fair  and  above  board— Fill  in  coupon — 
mail  today— churn  will  be  shipped  promptly.  Simply 
place  a  cross  (x)  in  square  before  size  you  need. 

NOVELTY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  903  Abingdon,  III. 


■  NOVELTY  MFG.  CO. 

J  Dept.  903  Abingdon.  III. 

;  Please  send  me  at  once  Xieader  cham  for  SO 
•  days'  Free  trial.  After  30  days  trial  I  will  re- 
J  mit  your  special  introductory  price  or  return  at 

■  your  expense. 

1  □  3  "^inr  □  5  ^ji'ir  n  8-?.!!:" 

!  Plac*  cross  (x)  before  size  you  need 

u 

S  Name  

J  Town  

■  State  


I  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  monejr-making.  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

^24    N'J  BUTTERFLY 

No.  2  Junior—,  light  rannlne.  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Sliims95(iu_rtBper  hour.  We  also  malie  four  other 
Blzeaup  to  our  big  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  simitar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  S2  down  and  a  year  to  pay, 


Patenled  One-Pieet 
Aluminum  Skim- 
mint  Device,  Rust 
Prool  mil  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
inis  — Easy  Turn- 
ing—Sanilarv 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  VS?. 

Tou  can  have  SO  days  FBEE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  S2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  Tou  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  eaTS  bmit.   Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-PoverCo.,  2114  Marshall  Blvd..  Chicago,  III. 
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Qtr  5,000  MILES  MORE 


service  by  "half  soling''  them  with^. 
Steel  Sfudded  Treads  the  same  as  Eu- 
ropean Motorists  have  been  doing  for '  , 
over  3  years.  30,000  American  Motorists' 
have  done  this  in  the  last  8  months  and  are^ 
saving  $50.00  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

5,000  MilesWithoutPuncture  Tifn' d 

guarantee  you  get  with  every  Durable  Steel 
Studded  Tread. 

Ueiiver  rreCpay  the  express  and  allow 

you  to  be  the  judge 

SpecialDiscount  "f'^ew  IS^i'on 

first  shipment  direct  from  the  factory. 

Stop  throwing  away  your  worn  tires- 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  details - 
be  sure  and  put  in  your  tire  sizes. 
COLO.  TIIIE  i  lEXrHER  CO.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


r MM  ■■  MAIL  m  16  COUPON  B  M  M  m 
The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co.  ■ 

f 9101  Tread  Bldir..  Denver.  Cclo.  ■ 
M011ran»r,ortot{on  Bliii;..  (  hM-fufo   III  ■ 
720-1019Woolworlh  Hldx..  hiw  VorkCily 

I  Without  obligation  send  m«  free  c.italog.  copy  of  | 

■  guarantee,  sample  and  booklet  "lO.OOOMiles  on  One  ■ 

I Set  of  Tires."  mm 

Name       I 

I  Address   | 

1^  My  Tiro  Sizes  are  j| 


WANTED  MEN 

*75.to$200  a  month! 


The  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 
exceeds  the  Bupply.   Our  fjraduatcs  are  al- 
ways in  demand  to  nllgrood  positions  aa  SalL-smcn, 
Demonstrators.  Factory  TcatcTd.  Garage  Managers, 
Repair  Hen,  Ignition  Expert  and  Drivers. 

$50  COURSE  FREE 

Six  weeks  from  the  day  you  enter  this  great  school 
you  will  be  able  torepairanymakeof  automobile  to 
drive  any  car  on  the  market.   All  who  enroll  now 
receive  $50  course  in  Tractor  Enginwring  and 
FowcT  Farming  Free.   Write  today 
for  our  bijt  Free  Book  and 
the  {50  liO  Free  Scholarship 
Cerlilicate. 

H.  J.  RAHE,  Prealdent, 

AUTOMOBILE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1  046  Locust  St., 
Kansas  City,  -  Mo. 


FORD  AUTO  FREE 


If  you  have  no  auto  and  want 
oMo  just  send  me  your  name  Am 
tnilay  and  say:  %▼ 
lr>i    I  wiint  one  of  ynnr  Ford  A% 
Toniine  Cars  FREE."  4% 
W.  W.  RHOm,  Manager  4%^ 
204  Caoilal  Building  ^dl^ 
^^^^^  Topeka,  Kan.     ^  Mm 


L«am  Aato  Buslnaa*— S«1I  Fhr*  MaeJllriM  and  Q«t 


FREE! 


BIRCH  CAR 
And  tho  Agency 
In  Your  Territory 

S-pa«s«neer— 30-35  H.P.— ElvctrlcLl^hts  &  Start«r 

A  wonder  car.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  Find 
oat  how  yoQ  can  ffet  this  car.   1  teach  yoa  the  auto  bustnoss 
pie  course  and  Brive  you  the  opport 

 1  CARS  to  you  

Write  auick  for  fall  iofor 
matioD.  Ad- 
drena  Ralph 
B I  r  c  ha  r  d, 
Prosld«nt. 
BIRCH  MOTOR 
COLLEGE.  Inc 
e  I  2  Towar 


■t  borne 

bll  moin..  _  _      _  -   

Delvbt>ora.  Special  oBar.now. 


Whys  ami  Wherefores 

of  Fall  Spraying 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  willbesent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacturersof  the  well-known 
♦  'SCALECIDE"  at  a  very  early  date.  I  f  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  theia  a 
postal  today  giving  the  number  of  your  trees 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  you  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  free.    Address  Dept.  25. 
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Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Some  Suggestions  on  Repair  of  Tire  Casings 

By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Ames 

(This  is  the  seventeenth  in  a  series  of  articles  which  Prof.  Leavell  is  writinR  exclusivelr 
for  the  readers  of  American  Farming.)  ' 


Richard   A.  Leavell. 


Only  one  motor  car  tire  out  of  five 
is  worn  out.  The  life  of  the  other  four 
could  be  extended  about  50  per  cent 
by  proper  care  and  attention  at  the 
right  time.  Un- 
d  e  r  i  n  flation, 
overlo  a  d  i  n  g 
and  careless 
driving  are  the 
causes  of  the 
early  failure 
of  most  tires. 
Even  if  the 
tires  are  large 
enough  and  are 
kept  at  all 
times  well 
pumped  up 
some  injuries 
may  be  inflict- 
ed. The  mo- 
torist should 
know  how  to 
make  some  simple  repairs  and  should 
know  whether  the  repair  work  turned 
out  in  the  tire  shop  or  garage  has  been 
done  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  He 
should  also  know  how  to  make  some 
emergency  repairs  to  enable  him  to 
bring  the  car  home  after  a  serious 
blow  out  or  rim  cut  has  occurred. 

One  of  the  important  precautions  in 
caring  for  tires  properly  is  to  examine 
the  surface  of  the  treads  weekly,  or 
every  few  hundred  miles  and  remove 
pieces  of  glass,  small  stones,  tacks,  and 
any  other  foreign  material  which  has 
become  lodged  in  wounds  in  the  tread. 
Small  holes  should  be  closed  up  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  water  which  will 
rot  the  fabric  and  of  sand  and  mud, 
which  will  cause  "mud  boils."  There 
are  many  putty-like,  plastic  rubber 
preparations  on  the  market  for  this 
purpose.  The  cut  should  be  cleansed 
with  gasoline  and  allowed  to  dry;  a 
coat  of  rubber  cement  should  be  ap- 
I^licd  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly 
and  should  be  followed  by  a  second 
coat;  the  putty-like  rubber  preparation 
should  be  packed  tightly  into  the  open- 
ing and  permitted  to  set  or  to  cure 
for  a  day  or  two,  if  possible,  before 
the  casing  is  used.  If  a  cut  extends 
through  all  of  the 
plies  of  fabric  and 
is  over  a  half  inch 
long,  a  repair  made 
with  this  material 
will  not  stick. 

When  a  casing 
is  badly  cut  or 
I  I'f-^i  I  when  a  blowout 
^  1  !  1  r««jJ  occurs,  the  motor- 
ist nearly  always 
fits  into  the  casing 
what  we  commonly 
call  an  inside  shoe 
or  a  blowout  patch, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  flaps  on  the 
edge  of  the  patch 
are  held  between 
the  bead  of  the  casing  and  the  rim,  and 
the  whole  patch  forms  a  very  strong 
reinforcement.  The  injury  at  first 
seems  slight,  but,  due  to  the  strain  and 
internal  pressure,  the  fabric  will  con- 
tinue to  break  and  in  time  will  blow 
out.  Unless  the  casing  is  nearly  ready 
for  the  scrap  heap,  the  tread  should  be 
reinforced  on  the  inside  by  two  or 
three  extra  layers  of  fabric.  If  the 
break  is  of  any  size,  a  sectional  repair 
will  probably  be  found  necessary. 


The  tire  shop  method  of  repairing 
small  tread  cuts  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 
The  cuts  are  cleaned  with  a  rasp  or 
wire  brush;  the  edges  cut  away  if  nec- 
essary; a  coat  of  vulcanizing  cement  is 
applied  and 

allowed  to  ^y.  ^ 
dry  for  an      i||  ''m'    '  a^ 

hour ;  a  sec- 
ond coat  is 
applied  and 
allowed  to 
dry  t  h  o  r  - 
oughly.  The 
cut  is  then 
filled  even 
with  the  surface  with  tread  gum  and 
any  extending  parts  trimmed  away. 
When  it  has  been  vulcanized  properly 
it  should  stick  fast. 

For  small  breaks  and  blowouts,  an  in- 
side repair  (as  shown  in  Fig.  3)  is  often 
made.  Two  or  three  plies  of  fabric  are 
stepped  back  three  or  four  inches  each 
way  from  the  break  and  the  surfaces 
are  cleaned  thoroughly  with  a  wire 
brush  and  washed  with  gasoline.  Two 
coats  of  cement  are  applied,  each  be- 
ing allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  The 
fabric  which  is  used  for  such  repairs 
has  been  treated  with  rubber  and  is  said 
to  be  "frictioned."  As  many  layers  of 
new  fabric  are  applied  as  have  been 
removed  and  each  layer  is  rolled  down 
until  perfectly  smooth.  The  last  layer 
should  be  "bare  back"  or  "unfrictioned" 
on  bne  side.  The  only  work  on  the 
outside  is  the  filling  of  the  break  with 
tread  gum.  Curing  with  both  inside 
vulcanizer  and  outside  vulcanizer  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  use  of  one  type 
only,  as  a  uniform  cure  of  both  the  re- 
inforcement and  the  tread  can  thus  be 
accomplished  without  overcuring  either. 

When  a  blowout  is  very  bad,  a  sec- 
tional repair  will  be  necessary,  as  the 
inside  reinforcement  would  probably 
fail.  Fig.  4  shows  a  casing  with  the 
plies  laid  back  clear  down  over  the 
bead.  One  hour  each  is  allowed  for 
the  drying  of  two  coats  of  vulcanizing 
cement  and  the  plies  of  fabric  and  of 
gum  are  replaced  with  new.  A  small 
patch  is  placed  over  the  break  on  the 
inside  and  over  it  are  placed  two  plies 
of  building  fabric.  Fig.  5  shows  how 
the  fabric  is  cut  away  for  the  repair  of 
a  rim  cut. 

On  top  of  the  carcass  or  canvas  por- 
tion of  the  tire  there  is  a  layer  of 
rubber  one-sixteenth  inch  thick,  some- 
times called  the  cushion.  Next  comes 
a  layer  of  fabric,  known  as  the  breaker 


Flgr.  3 

Strip.  On  top  of  that  are  added  from 
three  to  six  layers  of  unvulcanized 
tread  stock  to  build  up  the  necessary 
thickness. 

Before  any  extensive  repairs  are 
made  on  a  casing,  it  is  advisable  to  ex- 
amine the  fabric  thoroughly  from  the 
inside  and  to  test  it  all  the  way  around 
with  the  thumbs  to  find  whether  there 
are  any  breaks  or  any  soft  spots  which 
indicate  separation  between  the  plies 
of  fabric.  If  several  soft  spots  are 
found  expensive  repairs  should  not  be 
inade,  but  simple  inside  reinforcements 
which  can  be  made  by  the  motorist. 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

The  use  of  blow  eutpatches,   as   shown  in 
Fig.  1  may  be  found  advisable. 

Sometimes  the  use  of  a  reliner  is  warranted 
in  an  old  casing.  A  reliner  should  never  be 
used  in  a  new  casing  because  of  its  tendency  to 
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cause  heating.  Instead  of  being  fitted  loose  a 
reliner  should  be  securely  cemented  in  place. 
It  is  better  to  vulcanize  the  reliner  in  place, 
but  often  the  condition  of  the  casing  is  too  bad 
to  warrant.  If  the  reliner  is  applied  with  self- 
curing  cement  it  can  be  removed  more  easily 
to  be  applied  in  another  casing.  The  inside  of 
a  reliner  should  be  well  powdered  with  soap- 
stone  but  the  excess  of  soapstone  should  be 
removed  before  the  inner  tube  is  put  in.  A 
thorough  cleaning  should  be  given  to  the  inside 
of  the  casing,  first  with  a  wire  brush  and  then 
with  gasoline,  before  the  cement  is  applied. 

The  motorist  should  always  carry  with  him  one 
of  two  of  the  blowout  patches  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  It  is  well 
to  carry  also  two 
outside  boots  or 
sleeves.  Very  satis- 
factory boots  of  the 
laced-on  variety  can 
be  cut  from  a  dis- 
carded casing.  The 
holes  for  the  lacing 
can  be  made  with  a 
large  belt  punch,  a 


drill,  or  in  case  of  emergency,  with  a  hot  iron 
rod.  While  one  is  doing  the  work  he  mi^ht 
as  well  make  two  short  boots  and  one  long  one. 
If  belt  lacing  is  not  available  a  small  clothes 
line  will  serve.  Such  a  boot  is  generally  laced 
over  the  casing  while  there  is  very  little  air 
pressure.  Protection  of  the  tube  from  injury 
by  the  broken  edges  of  the  fabric  should  be 
given  by  an  inside  patch  or  by  two  or  three 
layers  of  fabrics.  In  cases  of  extreme  emergency 
the  casing  may  be  wrapped  with  a  layer  of 
canvas  or  burlap  and  a  leather  strap  may  be 
secured  to  a  spoke,  wound  around  a  number  of 
times  and  secured  to  the  next  spoke,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  If  a  strap  cannot  be  had  a  piece  of 
rope  will  serve  for  a  few  miles.  Any  outside 
boot  or  strap  will  cause  an  objectionable  bump- 
ing and  should  be  considered  only  in  temporary 
repair. 

Occasionally  a  motorist  cuts  a  section  from 
an  old  casing  and  removes  from  it  the  beads  and 
the  tread,  thereby  securing  a  three-ply,  a  four- 
ply  or  a  five-ply  inside  patch.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary that  the  edges  of  such  a  patch  be  cut  to 
a  thin  edge  with  a  sharp  knife  or  the  corners 
will  gradually  cut  their  way  through  the  inner 
tube.  An  inside  patch  of  this  kind  may  be  made 
with  holes  punched  along  the  edges  and  may  be 
laced  around  the  inner  tube  like  a  corset,  with 
stout  cord  or  with  a  shoestring,  and  will  prove 
very  useful  in  case  of  a  bad  rim  cut  or  blow 
out.  The  tube  should  be  protected  from  coming 
into  contact  with  the  lacing  or  with  the  inner 
edges  of  the  laced-on  sleeve  with  a  layer  of 
fabric  like  the  tongue  in  a  shoe.  For  this  a 
section  cut  out  of  a  flap  from  a  Q.  D.  or  a 
straight-side  tire  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 
With  such  a  sleeve  one  can  continue  to  operate 
a  casing  after  it  has  a  blowout  so  large  that  a 
man  can  put  his  two  fists  through  it.  Such  a 
repair  should  be  used  for  emergency  rather  than 
for  regular  service,  as  there  is  some  liability  of 
failure  within  a  few  hundred  miles  due  to  chaf- 
ing of  the  tube  and  too  much  time  will  be  lost 
on  the  road  if  the  damaged  tube  must  be  re- 
paired there,  or  if  the  sleeve  is  to  be  laced 
over  another  tube.  If  it  is  necessary  to  run 
many  miles  with  such  a  sleeve  a  piece  of  tread 
rubber  can  be  placed  betwen  the  sleeve  and 
the  break  in  the  casing  to  resist  wear  and  in- 
jury by  sharp. objects.  ,   ,    r  . 

Very  satisfactory  frictioned  cloth  for  home 
repairs  can  be  secured  by  the  tearing  down  of 
an  old  casing.  If  the  casmtr  has  not  been  run 
under  inflated  this  way  may  be  just  as  strong 
as  new  material  purchased  from  a  supply  house. 
Reinforcement  of  soft  spots  or  of  iniuries  caused 
by  nails  or  glass  when 
tney  are  not  over'  a  half- 
inch  long  will  prove  well 
worth  while. 

Frequent  inspection  of 
casings  and  proper  care 
at  the  proper  time  will 
prove  a  great  money 
saver.  If  careful  inspec- 
tion shows  that  the  car- 
cass or  canvas  portion  of 
a  tire  is  weak  in  several 
places  it  is  a  better  prop-  Figr.  o  V 

osition  to  buy  a  new  tire  than  to  waste  money 
paying  for  expensive  repairs  on  the  old  one. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  use  one  non-skid  tire  or 
one  anti-skid  chain  on  one  rear  wheel  and  a 
plain  tire  on  the  other.  The  principle  of  the 
differential  is  that  if  you  lose  traction  on  one 
wheel  the  power  all  goes  ti  the  other  wheel. 
With  chains  on  both  rear  vheels  traction  is 
obtained  on  both  wheels  at  or«.e  and  the  danger 
of  skidding  is  minimized.  * 
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Mail  Postal  Today — 
This  Furnace  Book  FREE 

GET  a  high  quality  heating  plant  at  a  wholesale  price. 
Furnace  comfort  at  usual  stove  cost.  This  new, 
big,  furnace  book  tells  all  about  it.  Send  in  your 
name  at  once  for  a  copy  free.  Hundreds  of  homes  throughout  the 
country  are  now  heated  by  this  popular  Kalamazoo  Pipeless 
Furnace.  Heats  the  whole  house  through  one  big  register. 
Easy  to  install.  One  man  could  do  it  in  less  than  three  hours' 
time.  Complete  heating  plant  at  sensationally  low  cost.  Econom- 
ical of  fuel.  Really  a  wonder  as  a  money-saver  and  for  meeting 
the  heating  problem  in  the  average  size  home. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments — We  Pay  the  Freight 

And  ship  within  24  hours  direct  from  factory  at  wholesale  price. 
360  days'  approval  test.  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1019 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Kaleumazoo,  Mich. 

300,000  families  usins  Kalamazoo  Coal  and  Wood  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces.  White  Enamel  Metal  Kitchen  Kabineta 
and  Tables.   We  have  3  catalogs  —  please  say  which  you  want. 


"A  KalaiaazoQ 
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Direct  to  You 
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Prices  W-r-e-c-k-e-d! 
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PER  I 
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I  Get  Our  Low  Freight  PaidPrices 

A  rough  sketch  of  your  building  showing  the  size 

of  the  roof,  length  of  rafters,  etc.,  isallweneed  tofisnire 
the  amoant  of  roofing  you  require.  Mention  the  kind  of 
rooBng  you  wish  and  we  can  then  give  you  our  low  freight 
prepaid  prices  delivered  to  your  station.  We  can  show 
you  bigger  money  savings  now  than  ever  before. 


I  FREE  New  Roofing  Book  NcER  219 


f  Addr«ss 

'  D*pt. 
ER-219 


We  mail  you  free  of  cost,  the  most  complete  book 

of  Roofing.  Siding  and  Ceiling  ever  published.  Shows 
you  how  to  lay  roofing  by  simple  directions  and  easily 
j  understood  diagrams.  It  gives  our  complete  quotations 
on  conductor  pipe,  e»ve  troadrh  and  all  roofiss  Bundnes.  ABk 
for  our  FREE  Roofing  Book  ER-  ai9 

G*t  our  othw  tnm  Price  Wmklns  books  of  Build- 
Ina  Matorlal.  Plumblns  and  Haatlns,  Machinery, 
Paint.  Fanclns,  Hardwaro  and  Fumlturo. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

35th  and  Iron  Streats  CHICAGO 


piilill 

1111723  ill 


4  Empire  Wheels  756 

that's  the  cost  per  year  OB  basis  of  ser- 
vice. They  last  20  to  26  years.  Average 
coat  $13.  Save  labor,  time,  horses,  roads, 
money.  Put  a  set  on  your  wa^on  at  our 
risk.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Empire  MIc  Co..  Bex  912  Quiney.lik 


Sing  Like  a  Canary 

Astonish   and  mystify  your  friends. 
Ventriloquist    "Double  Throat" 
Swiss  Bird  Call.   Fits  root  of  mouth 
— is    always    invisible.      You  can 
whine  like  a  puppy,   neigh  like 
horse,  sing  like  a  bird  and  imitate  beasts. 
Lots  of  fun.    Postpaid.  10c  each.  25c 
dozen.    Buy  them  and  sell  to  friends. 
S.  E.  FERRY,  Irvlnqton,  Indiana 
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RED  CROSS 
FARM  POWDER 


The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  power  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  $S  per  hundred 
pounds  and  in  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  171F 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  adver- 
tising. You  need  not  carry  nor  handle 
stock.  State  jobber's  name  or  bank 
reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1&02 
World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET 


Here  we  go  again, 

breaking:  all  records  for 
new.  nobby,  ahead-of-the- 
time  styles.  Be  the  first  in 
your  town  to  wear  a  suit 
that  is  ahead  of  time.  Earn 
it  while  you  wear  it.  We 
send  the  suit  Complete. 
You  can  make  big  money. 
I  l  io.   There  ia 

ly$50to$10QaWeek 

jin  it  for  you.   Drop  us  a 
Jpostal    for    our  advance 
book.  Btlect  the  styles  you  want 
fand  the  cloth. 

Let  as  prove  oor  wonderfol 
offer.  Don't  wait  a  minute. 
Costa  you  nothing  to  look  into 
this.  We  Bend  everythinu  the 
day  your  rc^iuest  is  received, 
we  prepay  delivery  charges  on 
everythiner.  Simply  send  in  a 
postal  with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  it.   Do  it  right  now. 

Paraxon  Tallorins  Co. 

Dept.  983  CHICAGO 


|«^E-TO*ORDER^ 

Express 

PREPAID 


Th3  pants  are  splendidly  tailored. 
Jn  newest  style.  Extra  big  peg  tops  Free 
Jr  wanted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  oi 
your  money  back. 

Big  Pay —  Easy  Work 

.Make  $35  to  $65  a  week.  Part  time 
or  full  time.  We  furnish  Tailor  Book 
with  samples,  wholesale  prices  and  full 
Instructions  Free.  Write  us  Today. 
THE  CHICAGO  TAILORS  ASS'N. 

Dept.  867  515  So.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 

This  Suit  Yours 

To  learn  how  you  can  have  a  swell  tailored  suit 
without  cost(we  pay  express,)make$10.00everyl 
day;  to  learn  what  beautiful  tailoring  really  is;» 
to  offer  styles  that  everybody  goes  wild  about;  I 
to  get  all  your  own  clothes  easy,  do  this  now— 
write  us  and  say  "Send  me  your  New  Wonder- 
ful TaUorins  Offer,"  and  you  will  receive  a  I 
beautiful  set  of  samples  and  styles  to  pick  from, 
and  an  offer  so  good  you  can  hardly  believe  it.. 
No  money  or  experience  needed.    Your  spare' 
time  will  do.    Write  now—sure.  Address 
BANNER  TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  404  CHICACO 

Make  Money  with  Bees 

Bees  are  interestlne  and  prorttable  and  no  trouble  to 
keep.    "Facts  About  Bees"  tells  you  how. a  simple  and 
excellent  guide— We  will  send  It  free  for  one  new  or  re- 
newal yearly  subscription  at  86  cents. 
Amarlcan  Farmlno,  537  S.  Dsarborn  St.,Chloago 


Johnny  Appleseed 

A  Story  of  the  Settling  of  Northwest  Territory 

By  Eleanor  Atkinson 

Copyright,  1915,  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Editor's  Note.— In  the  wealth  of  com- 
u'^'^i  conveniences  of  life  today  in 

this  land  of  plenty — with  luxurious  trains, 
sumptuous  dining  cars  and  commodious 
sleepers  in  which  to  make  long  journeys — 
with  the  motor  car,  the  telephone,  the  rural 
tree  delivery,  the  farm  journals,  magazines, 
and  daily  papers— we  can  scarcely  realize 
the  privations  and  sacrinces  undergone  by 
our  pioneer  forefathers  in  opening  up  the 
wilderness  of  forests  primeval,  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  One  of  the 
noble  characters  who,  without  thought  of 
self,  spent  his  life  in  self-sacrificing  labor 
tor  the  good  of  others,  is  the  hero  of  this 
story,  Johnny  Appleseed. 

To  malce  the  wilderness  blossom  and 
bear  fruit,  to  cheer  the  aching  hearts  and 
brighten  the  tired  eyes  of  uncomplaining 
pioneer  mothers,  was  the  self-appointed  task 
of  this  Apostle  of  Good,  who  went  about 
in  the  vanguard  of  immigration,  planting 
apple  orchards  and  returning  again  and 
again  each  year  to  transplant  the  young 
and  tender  trees,  and  graft  buds  from  older 
stocl<,  year  after  year,  without  pay  and 
without  reward  in  earthly  goods. 

Without  so  much  as  a  rifle  he  traveled 
the  wilderness  over,  unarmed  and  alone, 
a  brother  to  the  Redman  and  timber  wolf, 
unharmed  bv  men  or  beast,  loved,  honored 
and  revered  in  every  trading  post  and 
lonely  clearing,  from  the  then  straggling 
post  of  Pittsburgh,  through  the  Ohio  Kiver 
valley  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  following  story  of  the  trials,  priva- 
tions and  simple  pleasures  of  those  soul- 
trving  days  is  based  on  historical  fact. 
The  story  shows  that,  contrary  to  the  prov- 
erb, it  is  not  only  the  evil,  hut  the  good 
"that  men  do  lives  after  them." 


CHAPTER  I.— FRONTIER  ORCHARD. 
Johnny  had  known  the  night  before  that  warm 
showers  would  bring  out  a  rosy  foam  of  apple 
blossoms,  so  all  through  the  soft  spring  dark 
ness  he  had  slept  on  the  bench  in  the  sapling 
stoop  that  shaded  his  cabin  door,  where  he 
would  awake  to  the  incense  from  the  orchard. 
Hut  he  was  aroused,  as  was  every  one  in  the 
frontier  town  of  Pittsburg  on  that  April  morn- 
ing in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  the  blowing  of  bugles  from  boat-yards, 
landings  and  ferries  along  the  water-front. 

The  rivers  had  risen  in  the  night.  In  the 
days  before  weather  reports  snow  melted  on 
the  mountains  unnoted,  and  floods  fell  un- 
prophesied  down  the  valleys  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela.  If  both  streams  rose  at 
once,  at  a  time  when  the  tide  of  westward 
migration  was  at  its  height,  the  bugles  blew 
for  the  men  of  the  town  to  be  up  ana  stirring. 
There  was  a  procession  of  emigrants  to  be  fer- 
ried across  to  Ohio,  and  river  craft,  that  had 
lain  stranded  in  back-water  since  the  going 
down  of  the  last  freshet,  to  be  swiftly  loaded 
and  set  adrift. 

All  this  bustle  of  arrival  and  departure 
would  bring  a  rush  of  business  to  every  ware- 
house, oirthtting  store  and  craft-shon  along  the 
terraced  and  gullied  banks.  Therefore,  at  the 
blare  of  the  bugles,  the  log-and-plank-built 
town  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  that  was  wedged 
in  the  muddy  fork  of  the  swollen  streams, 
swarmed  like  an  untidy  ant-hill.  And  up  on 
the  wooded  slopes  to  the  east,  men  who  liad  been 
delayed  by  low  water  ran  out  of  camps  and 
back  again,  seeing  the  need  of  haste  in  getting 
their  f.imilies,  animals  and  goods  down  to  the 
boat  and  ferry  landings. 

To  Jonathan  Chapman,  orchardist,  these  mat- 
ters were  of  small  concern.  He  was,  possibly, 
the  only  man  living  in  Pittsburg  who  would  not 
be  counting  his  gains  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
although  no  other  had  such  attractive  wares  to 
offer  as  he.  But  he  could  not  honestly  sell 
young  apple  trees  that  would  die  on  the  long, 
slow  iourneys  into  the  wilderiiess  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  so  he  was  obliged  to  discourage 
men  from  buying.  Nevertheless  he  would  have 
as  busy  a  day  as  any,  just  in  being  a  little 
brother  to  wayfaring  man  and  beast. 

His  nursery  and  orchard  lav  on  the  main- 
traveled  road,  on  the  brow  of  Grant's  Hill,  the 
very  first  bit  of  rising  ground  eastward  of  the 
town.  To  the  passers-by  the  nurseryman  and 
his  orchard  oflfered  a  monient  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment from  the  feverish  activities  of  the 
day.  Every  traveler  stopped  at  his  gate,  for 
in  a  never-failing  spring  that  bubbled  up!  cold 
and  clear,  in  a  cobble-lined  basin  by  the  roadside, 
Tohnny  had  "next  water"  in  and  out  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

The  first  team  of  the  morning's  procession 
came  down  the  steep  road  on  the  run;  and  when 
the  horses  stopped  of  their  own  accord,  with 
mouths  plunged  deep  in  the  pool,  two  people 
looked  out  of  the  clumsy  covered  wairon  in 
delighted  surprise.  To  travelers  who  had  seen 
nothing  for  two  hundred  miles  except  mountains, 
forests,  brawlinsr  streams,  and  now  and  then  a 
God-forgotten  cabin,  the  squalid  town  below 
seemed  incredibly  big  and  friendly  and  reas- 
suring. But  that  was  a  day  of  fierce  inde- 
pendence and  land-hunger,  when  it  was  the 
dream  of  men  to  hew  out  homes  in  the  Western 


wilds.  Pittsburg  was  but  the  Gateway  to  th 
u-  j'"  ^o-.P.'^'^^  '°  8one  through  and  left 
hind.  This  young  home-seeker  gave  but  on 
glance  to  the  town  and  then  turned  back  to 
the  dream-come-true  of  Johnny's  orchard.  I 
was  a  heartening  thing  to  find  it  there,  front 
'"f.r'ir  woods  and  unbridled  flood 

If.  this  don^  look  for  all  the  world  like 
farm  in  Little  Old  Rhody!" 

The  still  younger,  homesick  wife,  scared  whi 
and    thin    by    weeks    of    wild    travel,  cried 

U-o-oh!  clutched  her  husband's  arm,  swal- 
lowed hard,  and  stared  as  at  a  vision.  It  was 
a  home  of  long  security,  of  peace  and  beauty, 
such  as  she  had  not  hoped  ever  to  see  again 
Indeed,  the  orchards  of  trudging  New  England 
made  no  such  growth  or  lavish  promises  as 
this  that  bowered  Johnny's  little  gray  and 
brown  nest  of  a  mill-slab  cabin. 

Before    the    horses    had    finished  drinking 


She  Held  Up  the  Bag  op  Seeds  to  Show  That 
She  Still  Had  It  Safe 

Johnny  came  whistling  down  the  path.  He  was 
extraordinarily  happy  because  he  had  so  much 
to  share.  This  morning  he  had  a  heap  of 
wrinkled,  winey  apples,  brought  up  from  winter 
pits,  at  the  gate,  and  his  orchard  was  a  thing  of 
breathless  beauty  to  delight  the  eyes  of  all 
comers. 

A  slenderly  built  and  beardless  young  man  of 
twenty-four,  in  the  rough  garb  of  the  frontier, 
Johnny  was  in  no  way  remarkable  except  for 
gentleness  of  speech  and  manners,  and  for 
sympathetic  understanding  of  other  people's  dif- 
ficulties. There  was  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
these  pilgrims  in  the  wajr  he  lifted  his  hat  of 
felted  rabbit  fur.  and  offered  help  in  his  hand 
clasp.  He  had  bought  this  nlace,  which  dated 
from  the  days  of  old  Fort  Pitt,  at  the  close  of 
the  Indian  War  five  years  before;  and  the  stream 
of  migration  that  had  flowed  by  his  gate  to  en- 
ter upon  a  long  struggle  in  Ohio  was,  to  him,  an 
•nspiring  but  poignant  thing. 

Now  a  youth  who  has  his  feet  set  in  some 
safe  and  pleasant  way  of  living  must  needs  be 
looking  for  the  dear  other-self  to  share  it. 
And  where  was  Johnny  to  look,  -in  that  day 
when  romance  set  sail  from  all  Eastern  ports  and 
voyaged  westward,  if  not  in  these  canvas- 
snread  ships  of  the  mountains?  But  if  he 
glanced  first  into  the  Conestoga  wagon,  with 
eyes  unconsciously  eager,  he  was,  in  the  next 
instant,  ofTering  the  best  of  the  withered  fruit 
and   breaking  a  spray  from  the  great  tree. 

"For  me!"  stammered  the  young  woman.  "You 
are  robbing  yourself  of  the  harvest." 

"It  is  a  wild  tree;  my  big  bouquet.  The 
French  officers  at  old  Fort  Duquesne  brought 
comforts  from  Canada,  and  they  had  gay  pic- 
nics on  this  hillside.  The  tree  must  have 
grown  from  an  apple  core  that  was  thrown 
away.  The  fruit  is  as  tough  and  bitter  as  a 
crabapple  of  the  woods,  but  the  blossoms  have 
a  deeper  color  and  richer  fragrance  than  those 
of  the  tame  trees." 

Something  wistful   in   the  wife's   face  made 
he  husband  grip  her  hand  and  speak  with  bluff 
tenderness: 

"We'll  have  a  place  in  Ohio  like  this,  one 
of  these  days,  little  woman." 

"Oh,  let's  have  it  now!"  she  cried.  She  was 
so  young,  and  life  so  long.  It  stretched  before 
her,  down  that  broad  vale,  so  wild  and  lonely. 

Johnny  was  comforting  the  horses  with  ap- 
ples, and  trying  not  to  see  or  hear  a  plea  that 
tugged  at  his  own  heartstrings.  It  was  un- 
likely that  people  of  this  first  generation  in 
the  backwoods  of  Ohio  would  be  able  to  have 
rchards  around  their  stark  and  comfortless 
cabins  in  the  clearings.  So  many  were  going 
out  in  that  vain  belief.  So  many  ^yould  h.-ive 
the  hope  kindled  in  their  breasts  this  morning 
by  the  sight  of  his  blossoming  trees. 

Now  and  then  one  of  the  lion-hearted  men 
..ho  opened  the  'ron  trails  to  the  West  had  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  loved  woman  suffered  and 
when  he  had  it  his  own  resolution  broke  as  a 
tree  cracks  in  the  frost.     This  was  not  the 
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first  emigrant  who  had  turned  to  Johnny  and 
asked,  in  a  voice  gone  husky: 
"Is  this  place  for  sale?" 

Johnny  shook  his  head.  The  question  was 
asked  almost  daily.  To  a  man  on  horseback 
he  could  say,  "There  isn't  enough  money  in 
Uncle  Sam's  treasury  to  buy  my  orchard."  But 
to  the  man  in  a  wagon,  with  a  family,  he  said, 
compassionately,  "I  wish  I  could  give  you  one 
just  like  it."  No  one  ever  doubted  his  sin- 
cerity, or  ever  forgot  the  look  of  brotherly 
love  from  his  dark-gray,  black-lashed  eyes  when 
he  said  it.  To  the  most  eager  and  intelligent  he 
offered  a  small  buckskin  bag  of  seeds,  with  the 
plea,  "Won't  you  try  to  grow  some  apple  trees 
for  yourself?" 

This  man  wisely  refused  the  gift.  The  grow- 
ing of  nursery  stock  was  a  business  in  itself. 


and  he  would  have  all  he  could  do  for  the  next 
few  years  to  save  their  souls  alive.  By  the 
time  he  could  care  properly  for  young  fruit- 
trees  he  thought  there  would  be  nurserymen  in 
Ohio. 

Again  Johnny  shook  his  head.  "Not  for  a 
generation,  except  perhaps  in  Marietta  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Really  to  serve  the  pioneers  scattered 
and  lost  in  that  forty  thousand  square  miles  of 
forest,  an  orchardist  would  have  to  have  the 
courage  and  zeal  of  John  the  Baptist." 

There  was  a  gasping  sigh  from  the  woman. 
She  suddenly  reached  for  the  little  bag  of  seeds 
and  put  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  homespun  gown. 
They  drove  away  slowly,  but  looking  back,  as 
so  many  did;  and,  as  he  so  often  did,  Johnny 
ran  after  them.  It  would  be  a  weary  day  on 
the  crowded   river-bank.     Wouldn't  the  young 


wife  rather  rest  under  his  trees? 

She  was  over  the  wheel  in  a  moment;  and  she 
never  stopped  running  until  she  stood,  shining- 
eyed,  under  that  canopy  of  wondrous  bloom. 
Johnny  went  into  the  house  to  fetch  a  Franklin 
chair.  He  had  bought  it  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
Puritan  grandmother  who  had  come  out  with 
him  from  Boston.  Now  that  she  lay  under  a 
grassy  mound  in  the  orchard,  the  chair  had  the 
air  of  waiting  for  another  occupant. 

A  little,  low,  splint-bottomed  rocker,  it  was 
so  lightly  balanced  that  a  breeze  through  an 
opening  door  set  it  in  motion.  Johnny  never 
saw  it  so  without  also  seeing  in  it  a  young  wife 
and  mother.  She  was  surely  coming  to  him,  as  a 
bird  to  its  nest,  perhaps  on  this  very  wave  of 


i  (Continued  on  page  19) 


To  Light  Your  House  and  Bam 
To  Cook  Your  Meals 

Ask  the  good  woman  who  cooks  on  a  carbide  range  and 

Ughts  her  home  with  carbide  lights — 
She  v/ill  tell  you  that  Union  Carbide  is  doing  more  for 
country  home  folks  and  country  home  life  than  any 
discovery  or  invention  of  this  age. 


She  will  tell  you  that  her  Carbide-range  has  added 
to  her  health  and  happiness  by  shortening  her 
kitchen  hours  and  by  making  her  cooking  a  much 
simpler  and  easier  task. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  range  is  a  practical  duplicate 
of  her  city  cousin's  gas  range  and  that  she  turns 
the  fire  off  and  on  with  a  twist  of  her  wrist— saving 
all  the  time  and  doing  away  with  all  the  bother 
and  dirt  connected  with  handling  fuel  and  ashes. 

She  will  tell  you  that  all  these  advantages  are  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  help  towards  keeping  both  herself 
and  her  kitchen  clean  and  cool  during  hot  weather 
months. 

She  will  tell  you  that  her  carbide  lights  in  every  room 
and  out  on  the  porch  are  the  cleanest,  whitest  and 
most  beautiful  lights  in  the  world. 

She  will  tell  you  too,  that  all  these  lights  are  equipped 
with  "friction  igniters"  to  "light  up"  instantly  with 
the  pull  of  a  little  ornamental  brass  wire  rod. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  handsome  bronze  and  brass 
fixtures  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  itself,  has 
doubled  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  her  home. 

You  must  ask,  too,  the  man  of  the  house  about 
Union  Carbide  itself — 

He  will  tell  you  that  in  weight  and  bulk  Union  Carbide 
is  quite  like  coal — that  he  gets  his  supply  at  factory 
prices,  and  that  he  gets  it  direct  from  the  company's 
warehouse  in  his  district. 

He  will  tell  you  that  his  Union  Carbide  comes  in  blue 
and  gray  2?^  inch — hundred  pound  "drums"  (cans) 
— easy  to  handle,  easy  to  store. 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  keeps  a  six  month's  or  a  year's 
supply  on  han.i  in  a  corner  of  his  barn  or  shed. 


He  will  tell  you  that  he,  himself,  not  only  comes  in  for 

his  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  range  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  lights  in  the  home  but  he  has  his  own  car- 
bide lights  throughout  his  bams  and  in  the  center  of 
the  yard  round  about — big  brilliant  ball  lights 
operated  the  same  as  the  house  lights  without 
matches. 

He  will  tell  you  also  that  the  double  benefits  of  both 
lighting  and  cooking  make  Union  Carbide  by  far 
the  most  economic^  and  desirable  lighting  and 
cooking  service  for  country  homes. 

And  he  will  tell  you  that  the  best  proof  that  this  is  all 
so  is  the  fact  that  he  is  only  one  of  over  300,000 
country  home  users  to  whom  we  now  supply  Union 
Carbide  in  the  little  blue  and  gray  drums. 

Send  this  coupon  for  our  handsome  advertising  book- 
lets giving  complete  information  —  with  many 
illustrations. 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company,  Dept.  12 

New  York  City  Chicaso,  III.  San  Francisco.  Gtd. 

42nil  St.  Building   Peoples  Gas  Building         Kohl  Building 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Company 
New  York  Chicago 


Dept.l2 
San  Francisco 


Send  me  your  advertising  literature. 


Name 


Address 
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SlOO  in  Cash  Prizes  for  Home  Made  Soap 

American  Farming  Contest  Starts  This  Month.  Closes  Nov.  30,  '16. 
Forty-Six  Cash  Prizes.    All  May  Enter. 


Evans  Art 

Pianos  and  Players 

Factory  to  You 

$ 


audap can b« saved  by myplan of 
eelling;  direct  from  my  factory  to  yon.  I  can 
save  you  from  $125  to  $250  on  an  Evan*  Artlut 
Hlodol  RIano  or  ftayer. 

Freight  Paid  The  easiest  kind  of  t^rma, week-  I 
a^^BMMBw  'y.  monthly  quarterly  or  yearly 
payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  All  middle- 
•"•"tlol>b«»'».  dealers  and  agents  profits  cut 
out.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  can  sell 
the  Evans  Artist  Model  Pianos  for  such  Uttle 
I  money.  Let  mo  send  you  the  other  reasons. 

80  DATS  FREE  TRIAE.  , 

I         ''V        not  •""'■•'y  Mtlafted.  we  will  t«|[e  !t  back 
mtHout  any  cost  to  you— you  are  the  eolo  judge  lo  decide. 

Music  Lessons  Without  Cost 

Ir.?.' ALkfb;al'ouHn.'urr„"c."^aT  °'  '-"^=«on  | 

r  S'^Jt^^f.  ^  CLARK  PIANO  CO.  , 

^^^^^g^^^^^^jj^^Pt.  A-a7    CfllcSKO  I 

UUAMfpn   to  bear  from  owner  of  good  Farm 
■  tor  sale.  State  cash  price  andde- 

•crlptlOD.  D.  F.  BUSH,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


One  hundred  dol- 
1  a  r  s  ,  divided  into 
forty-six  cash  prizes 
ranging  in  size, from 
$20.00  to  $1.00,  will 
b  e  distributed  a  s 
awards  in  our  Home 
Made  Soap  Contest. 
This  big  contest  is 
now  open  and  en- 
tries can  be  made  at 
any  time,  but  all 
samples  of  soap  must 
be  received  by  Amer- 
ican Farming  not 
later  than  November 
30,  1916.  The  con- 
test closes  on  that 
date.  Awards  will 
be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the 
close  of  the  contest 
and  the  names  of 
winners  will  be  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue. 

The  hundred  dollars  will  be  divided 
as  follows: 

First  prize,  $20. 
Second  prize,  $15. 
Third  prize,  $10.  ' 
Fourth  prize,  $5. 
Two  prizes  of  $2.50  each. 
Five  prizes  of  $2  each. 
Thirty-five  prizes  of  $1  each. 
In  addition  to  these  cash  prizes  a 
special  prize  will  be  given  to  everyone 
entering  a  sample  of  their  own  home 
made  soap. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  home  soap 
making,  once  an  accomplishment  of 
every  housewife.  Our  grandmothers 
made  soap  with  lye  formed  by  perco- 
lating water  through  wood  ashes  in  a 
large  hopper.  The  modern  home  soap 
makers  use  prepared  lye  and  with  it 
attain  more  satisfactory  results.  The 
process,  however,  is  much  the  same 
and  home  soap  making  is  by  no  means 
a  lost  art.  Thousands  of  housekeep- 
ers prefer  their  own  laundry  soap  to 
any  other.  The  art  of  home  soap  mak- 
ing can  be  acquired  with  comparatively 
small  effort. 

There  are  no  special  conditions  to 
this  big  contest.  All  may  enter.  A 
coupon  is  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page;  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send 
it  to  American  Farming  for  an  entry 
blank.  All  that  will  then  remain  to  be 
done  will  be  to  prepare  your  soap  and 
send  a  sample  of  it  by  parcel  post  to 
American  Farming.  The  entry  blank, 
bearing  the  contestant's  name  and  ad- 
dress and  the  recipe  by  which  the  soap 
was  made,  and  the  sample  of  soap  must 
reach  American  Farming  on  or  before 
November  30.  The  safer  way  is  to  en- 
ter the  contest  today  for  fear  you  may 
let  time  slip  by  and  the  contest  close 
before  your  soap  is  properly  entered. 

Soap  samples  entered  in  this  contest 
will  be  returned  to  contestants  after  the 
close  of  the  contest,  if  desired.  Every- 
one who  enters  a  sample  of  home  made 
soap  will  receive  a  special  prize. 

This  Big  Home  Made  Soap  Contest 
comes  at  \a  very  opportune  time  of  the 


year  for  the  readers 
of  American  Farm- 
ing. The  season's 
canning  is  almost 
at  an  end  and  house- 
work is  not  so  press- 
ing. Then,  too,  the 
Holiday  season  is  fast 
approaching  and  will 
be  at  hand  when  the 
contest  closes.  The 
contest  offers  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to 
earn  a  little  extra 
Christmas  m  o  n  e  y. 
Some  enterprising 
woman  will  be  the 
recipient  of  a  check 
for  $20.00  just  about 
Holiday  time  —  just 
when  purses  will  need 
a  little  extra  replen- 
ishing. There  are  al- 
most endless  ways  in  which  $20.00  or 
$15.00  or  any  of  the  forty-six  cash  prizes 
can  be  used  to  advantage. 

A  reliable  soap  recipe  is  to  be  found 
in  most  every  household.  Many  wo- 
men have  recipes  tried  and  true. 
Some  of  them  have  several  different 
recipes,  with  any  of  which  good  results 
may  be  obtained.  To  those  who  are 
unable  to  locate  a  good  home  soap 
recipe,  .^.merican  Farming  will  mail 
upon  request  a  little  booklet  contain- 
ing several  good  home  soap  recipes 
All  that  is  needed  to  obtain  results  i 
a  little  practice  and  that  is  soon  ac- 
quired. The  beginner  need  not  enter 
a  sample  of  the  first  soap  made.  A 
better  way  is  to  make  several  trials, 
saving  a  sample  cake  from  each  trial. 
A  suitable  selection  can  then  be  made. 

Home  soap  making  is  no  longer  an 
arduous  task.  A  big  iron  or  copper 
kettle  heated  by  an  open  fire  in  the 
rear  yard  such  as  grandmother  used  is 
not  necessary.  Most  women  now  pre- 
pare their  soap  in  smaller  quantities, 
using  kettles  of  ordinary  household 
size  and  the  heat  is  furnished  by  the 
kitchen  range. 

This  is  not  a  subscription  contest. 
You  will  not  be  asked  to  subscribe  for 
anything.  You  will  not  be  asked  for 
an  entry  fee.  The  only  requirement  is 
that  the  soap  entered  in  the  contest  be 
home  made  soap  and  that  it  be  entered 
by  the  party  by  whom  it  was  made  and 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  as 
stated.  All  samples  must  reach  the  of- 
fice of  American  Farming,  Chicago,  on 
or  before  November  30,  1916. 

Soap  will  be  judged  by  a  committee 
of  three,  of  which  the  editor  of  Ameri- 
can Farming  will  be  chairman.  Soap 
will  be  judged  for  general  use,  color, 
appearance  and  freedom  from  grit. 

Sign  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  Ameri- 
can Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  for  entry  blank.  A  sample  of 
home  made  soap  which  you  have  prepared 
will  then  be  the  only  requirement.  All 
soap  must  be  made  by  the  party  by  whom 
entry  is  made,  but  the  contest  is  open  to 
every  one.  Remember,  there  is  no  fee  and 
no  subscription  will  be  asked.  Don't 
delay  entering.  Sign  and  send  the  cou- 
pon today  for  entry  blank. 


American  Farming,  537  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  entry  blank  for  Home  Soap  Contest. 

Name   


Postoffice 
State   


.R.  F.  D. 


September,  1916 

Johnny  Apple  seed 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
migration  that  was  now  breaking  over  the  moun- 
tain wall. 

"How  happy  a  woman  could  be  here  with  a 
brood  of  little  children,"  mused  the  woman. 
She  laid  her  hand  in  the  low  crotch  of  a 
sprawling  tree.  "I  had  one  like  this  to  climb 
into  when  I  was  a  child.  How  long  must  we 
wait  for  our  orchard?" 

"Not  so  many  years  as  in  New  England — 
if  you  have  luck  with  your  seeds.  Don't 
count  upon  that  too  much." 

So  many  things  had  happened  to  trees  that 
he  had  sold  and  seeds  that  he  had  given  away, 
to  disappoint  hopes! 

He  told  her  something  of  the  letters  that  had 
come  back  to  him  from  forest  clearings.  For 
a  moment  of  revulsion  she  leaned  her  head 
against  the  dear  tree,  with  closed  eyes  and 
quivering  lips.  Then  she  looked  up  with  the 
bright  bravery  that  in  pioneer  women  was  one 
of  God's  miracles. 

"Nothing  must  happen  to  my  seeds.  I  could 
not  bear  it,   because — " 

She  held  up  a  tiny,  unfinished  garment  of 
tow  linen  for  him  to  see.  Men  and  women  and 
children  told  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  to 
Johnny.  ' 

Another  caravan  was  at  the  gate.  For  three 
hours  Johnny  was  kept  busy  stuffing  hands  and 
pockets  with  apples,  breaking  sprays  from  the 
wild  tree,  swinging  the  gate  wide  for  those 
who  could  stop,  waving  goodbys  to  those  who 
must  go  on,  and  now  and  then  offering  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  a  little  bag  of  seeds. 

Of  those  who  gathered  under  his  trees  few 
had  anything  more  palatable  to  eat  than  the 
dry  corn  dodgers  and  cold  game  of  the  camp. 
But  Johnny  had  milk  and  honey,  and  he  built 
a  fire  in  his  out-oven  of  brick  and  filled  it 
with  potatoes  and  apples  to  bake  for  the  noon- 
day meal. 

It  was  eaten  under  the  trees.  The  women 
haji  a  social  afternoon  which,  when  they  had 
lived  long,  marooned  on  islands  of  clearings 
twenty  miles  from  a  neighbor  across  a  sea  of 
trees,  became  historic  in  their  memories.  With 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  these  pathetic  guests 
would  be  gone,  Johnny  reflected,  but  he  would 
be  here  tomorrow  and  the  next  year,  in  this  safe 
little  Eden. 

His  thoughts  often  ran  into  some  such  dis- 
turbing channel.  He  was  glad  to  have  them 
interrupted  now  by  a  farmer  who  hailed  him 
from  the  Allegheny.  Running  down  the  grassy 
terraces  above  the  town,  he  held  the  nose  of  the 
boat  while  the  man  talked.  Would  Johnny  take 
a  note  for  trees  set  out  in  the  fall?  He  had 
meant  to  pay  for  them,  but  he  had  not  got 
enough  money  for  a  boatload  of  potatoes  to  buy  a 
bushel  of  New  York  State  salt  for  his  cattle. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
over  the  mountains,  and  the  scarcity  of  money 
in  Pittsburg,  that  produce  went  begging,  and 
farmers  who  lived  in  rude  abundance  could  not 
pay  their  debts.  Johnny  took  the  note  of  this 
honest  man  to  save  his  pride,  and  put  it  into  a 
wallet  with  a  sheaf  of  other  notes  that  were  as 
little  likely  ever  to  be  paid,  or  to  be  pressed 
for  payment.  He  wrung  the  man's  hand,  shoved 
the  boat  into  the  current,  and  flung  himself  on 
the  sloping  bank,  his  thoughts  thrust  back  into 
the  flood  of  self-questioning  by  the  farmer's  last 
remark: 

"Men  out  my  way  are  feeding  their  left-over 
apples  to  the  hogs. 

Apples,  too,  were  a  drug  in  the  market  of 
Pittsburg,  while  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west 
they  were  as  unobtainable  as  though  they  grew 
on  another  planet. 

Johnny  turned  and  lav  with  his  face  on  his 
arms.  Because  it  was  unsafe  and  unprofitable 
for  a  nurseryman  to  venture  to  serve  the  wilder- 
ness, must  a  generation  of  brave  men,  wistful 
women  and  defrauded  children  miss  the  comfort 
and  beauty  and  fond  memories  of  orchards? 

The  letters  that  had  come  back  to  him! — 
letters  written  on  wrapping-paper,  on  birch  bark, 
on  the  fly-leaves  of  precious  Bibles  and  spelling- 
books;  letters  posted  in  hollow  trees  for  hunt- 
ers, traders,  and  friendly  Indians  to  find  and 
carry  on;  letters  weeks  on  the  way,  and  sent 
with  the  postage  for  Johnny  to  pay  out  of  the 
always  scanty  supply  of  coins  in  his  pocket! 

The  people  who  wrote  asked  nothing  more 
of  him;  but,  very  certain  that  he  would  care, 
they  wanted  to  tell  Johnny  of  the  disasters  that 
had  overtaken  his  gifts.  Young  trees  had  died 
or  had  been  swept  away  in  fording  streams. 
Seeds  had  been  lost,  mildewed  by  damp,  or 
planted  in  improper  soils.  Plants  that  had 
sprouted  had  been  killed  by  drought,  choked 
by  weeds,  browsed  by  deer  or  cattle,  or  burned 
by  the  Indians  in  their  annua!  firing  of  under- 
brush. How  could  it  be  otherwise  where  men 
must  fell  trees,  raise  cabins,  grub  stumps, 
plow  corn,  fence  out  wild  beasts  and  hunt 
against  famine? 

In  time  the  wilderness  must  give  wav  before 
the  souls  of  such  dauntless  men.  But  it  would 
yield  to  nothing  less.  It  rejected  Johnny's 
gifts  of  tender  seeds  and  trees  long  cherished. 
It  would  always  refuse  them  unless — he  gave 
himself  to  their  defense. 

As  clear  as  the  bugles  that  began  to  blow, 
to  announce  that  the  boats  were  going  out. 
Johnny  heard  that  voiceless  call  to  go  and  plant 
orchards  in  the  wilds.  He  had  no  ties  or  duties 
to  hold  him  here:  no  work  that  a  man  much 
older  than  himself  _  could  not  do  as  well. 

But  could  he  give  up  all  the  days  of  his 
youth — his  dream  of  love  and  home?  In  such 
a  lifelong  wandering  he  could  not  have  a  cabin 
and  a  family.  He  must  sow  in  solitude,  and 
see  his  harvests  gathered  to  cheer  the  firesides 
of  other  men.  He  could  have  no  love  but  that 
of  mankind,  no  children  besides  the  tender  seeds 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Would  You  Accept 
This  30  Day  Otter? 
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Fine 
25-Year 
Gold 
Cases 


17-19 
and  21 
Jewel 
Elgins 


standard  ofthe  World.  Endorsed  by  Govern- 
merit  and  Itailway  Officials.  Harris  Uoar'a 
enlarged  easy  credit  plan  enables  you  to  own 
one  of  these  superb  Elgin  Watohea  now. 

No  Money  Down 


Now,  during  this  Special  Sale,  is  the 

time  to  save  a  third  to  a  half  on  one  of  these 
high  grade  Elgins.  Thoroughly  factory  tested, 
fitted  in  beautiful  Gold  Strata  cases,  factory 
stamped  and  guaranteed  25  years,  hand  en- 
graved, plain  polished  or  with  your  own  mono- 
gram. Specially  priced  at  $12.75  to  $29.95  and 
our  startling  offer  is  to  send  you  one  of  these 
celebrated  Elgins  free  of  charge  for  your 
inspection  and  approval  and  if  you  want  to 
keep  it,  you  pay 

Only  $2  a  Month 


You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  watch  of  any  kind 
until  you  have  our  new  catalog  of  special 
prices.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  the  great 
volume  of  our  business  actually  enables  ua  to 
do  better  by  you  than  any  other  watch  or 
diamond  house  in  the  world  and  besides  saving 
you  nearly  half  on  the  above  grades,  we  offer 
you  a  fine  thin  mode]  ONLY 

15  Jewel  &.fl  S  »10§5 


And  remember  you  do  not  buy  or  pay  one  cent 
until  we  have  placed  the  watch  right  in  your 

own  hands  for  your  own 
decision.  We  want  no 
security,  tio  Interest, 
no  red  tape— just  com- 
mon honesty  among 
men.  But  wHte  TO* 
DAY  for  Our  Big 


HARRI5-G0AR 

.  K*HSA5  CITY  MO. 


FREE 
Catalog 

Your  nam*  on  a 

riostal  will  do,  but  do 
t  NOW  to  get  in  on 
this  Special  Sale. 

HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 

Dept.  2018  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Th*  HoDsa  that  Sail*  Mora  Elgin  Watchaa  than  Any 
iWavmHIMW  Othar  Firm  In  tha  World.  BM^^BH 


Larger  Farm  Profits 

Ran  your  farm  on  a  business  basis  with  the 
help  of  our  Record  Book .  Simplifies  worfe : 
tells  how  you  stand ;  shows  where  your  prof - 
Its  are  and  points  out  losses  and  leaiis  that 
cat  profits.   Big  FREE  Offer;  Sent  free 
with  1  year's  flubscrlptlon  to  American 
Farming  at  25c.  Sendloday  before  sup- 
ply is  exhausted.  '* 

American  Farming,  1301  Ellsworth  B8:..ciiica20 


PATENTS 


WatsoB  E.  Coleman, 

Patent  I.awyer,Wa8hinglon, 
B.C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Bates  reasonable.  Highest  reference*.  Best  servlcea 


I  ^v.\  \  HoMi-  Life 


CUT  PRICES  IN 
Subscription  Offers 

These  clubs  are  made  up  with  the  idea  of  furnishing 
AMERICAN  FARMING  readers  the  best  class  of  maga- 
zine literature  obtainable  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Look  over  these  combioations  and  see  what  you  can 
save. 

Club  "A" 

American  Farming  1  yr.  %  .25  )  Our  Price 
Woman's  World.  .  .1  yr.     .35  [  60c 
Today's  Magazine  .1  yr.    JO  )  For  all  Three 


Our  Price 

65c 

For  all  Three 
Our  Price 

70c 

For  all  Four 


Our  Price 

70c 

For  all  Four 


Our  Price 

75c 

For  all  Four 


Our  Price 

80c 

For  all  Four 


Club  "B" 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25 ) 
Successful  Poultry .  1  yr.  JO  [ 
McCall's  Magazine  .  1  yr.   .50  ) 

Club  "C" 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25  ) 
Woman's  World. .  .1  yr.  .35  ( 
People's  Pop.  M'thlyl  yr.  .25  ( 
The  Housewife  1  yr.    JO  ) 

Club  "D" 

American  Farming.!  yr.  $  .25] 

People's  Home  Jour.  1  yr.  .50  ( 

Woman's  World. .  .1  yr.  .35 ( 

Home  Life  1  yr.  .25) 

Club  "E" 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  2l\ 
McCall's  Magazine  1  yr.  .50  ( 
Woman's  World  1  yr.  .35  ( 
People's  Pop.  M'lhly  1  yr.    .25 ) 

Club  "F" 
American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25] 
Today's  Magazine . . !  yr.    .50  ( 
Woman's  World . . .  1  yr.    .35  ( 
Pl'n  &  F'cy  Needl'w'k !  yr.  .35 ) 

Club  "G" 

American  Farming  !  yr.  $  .25  J 
Today's  Magazine . . !  yr.  .50  ( 
Woman's  World  . . .  1  yr.  .35  I 
McCall's  Magazine  .  1  yr.    .50  ) 

Club  "H" 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25  ' 
Modern  Prlscllla  .  .1  yr.  1.00  I 
Today's  Magazine  .!  yr.     JO  j 

Home  Life  1  yr.    .25  ' 

Club  "I" 
American  Farming . !  yr.  $  .25  j 
Modern  Prlscllla   .!  yr.  1.00 
People's  Pop.  M'ttaly !  yr.    .25 1 
Home  Life  !  yr.  .25) 

Club  "J" 

American  Farming .  1  yr.  $  .25  ] 
Pictorial  Review. .  .1  yr.  1.50  ) 
The  Housewife  1  yr.    .50  ) 

Club  "K" 

American  Farming  1  yr.  |  .25 ) 

Boys' Maigazine  lyr.  1.00  ( 

Metropolitan  Ma.gaz.!  yr.  1.5Dr 
Today's  Magazine.  .1  yr.  .50* 
Club  "L" 

American  Farming  !  yr.  |  .25 1 
Mother's  Magazine  1  yr.  1  JO  f 
Boys'  Magazine  . . .!  yr.  1.00 [ 
Modern  Prisclll& .  .1  yr.   1.00 ) 

NOTE.  With  McCall's  Magazine  a  McCall's  pat- 
tern is  furnished  free.  With  Today's  Magazine  a  May 
Manton  pattern.  Send  your  orders  for  the  patterns 
to  Today's  Magazine,  Canton,  Ohio,  or  McCall's 
Magazine,  New  York,  within  30  days  from  receipt  of 
your  first  copy. 

New,  Renewal  or  Extension  Sub- 
scriptions Accepted. 

These  Offers  Expire  Novem  ber,  1916  \ 
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Our  Price 

85c 

For  all  Four 


[Our  Price 
$1.00 
For  all  Four 

I    Our  Price 

$1.10 

For  all  Four 
Our  Price 

$1.65 

For  all  Three 
Our  Price 

1.65 

For  all  Four 
Our  Price 

$1.90 

For  all  Four 
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A  Time  Saver  in 
Household  Work 

TTiat'a  20  Mule   Team  Borax! 

In  the  Laundry. 

Borax  makes  quick  washings 
and  cleanings.  It  dissolves  the 
soap  —  loosens  dirt  —  does  away 
with  hard  rubbing,  softens  the 
water,  kills  germs  and  odors, 
whitens  the  clothing,  brightens 
colors  and  prevents  woolens  from 
shrinking.  Saves  sewing  and 
mending,  too.  Your  clothes  stay 
whole  after  being  washed  with 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

in  the  Kitchen 
Borax  is  valuable  in  washing 
dishes.  It  cuts  grease  from  pots, 
pans  and  china,  makes  glassware 
and  silverware  sparkle.  It  also 
saves  the  hands  from  injury  that 
would  be  caused  by  caustic  wash- 
ing powders. 

For  tale  by  all  dealtra 


20  MULE  TEAM 


BORAX 


Fall^Sttif 

jf^  A  Wonderful 

It  youarealivewide-awakeman  wc 
want  you  to  (fft  one  of  our  elegant 
Fall  suits,  made  to  YOUR  measure, 
absolutely  FREE.  All  we  ask  you 
to  do  is  to  wear  it,  show  it  to 
your  friends  and  take  a  few 
orders  for  our  h  IK  h  grade, Made- 
to-Measuro  Clothes. 

$25  EXTRA  A  WEEK  AND  YOUR 
OWN  CLOTHES  FREE 

n.>c»  il  I. ink  t..  you  l.,r  a  lilllr 


Oll-F.K 


of  rl„ 


nply 
1  »r"'«laliin,i  wn 

ui  you  FREE 


pli'i 


NOThVnG  LIKE  IT  EVER  OFFERED 

Liynny  ol  her  Tailorini,  House.  We  d.m't 
imk  you  to  BpenU  your  cash  profits  for 
your  clothee.  Ours  ih  a  now  and  belter 
plan.    Write  .t  once.  I,e  the  first  in 
ur  town  to  not  this  FREE  suit. 
SPENCM  MEAD  COMPANY 
D«pL  1112  CHICAGO 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

rVERYONE  needs  a  look-box  for  valuable  papers.  Here's 
f  just  what  you  want.  It  ia  a  handsome,  black,  ebony- 
DDisbed  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  inches  in  width  by 
inches  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  cover  fitted  with 
spring  look  and  two  keys.  Just  the  thing  for  filing  away 
Taluable  papers  and  documents;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity- 
proof.  OFFER — Send  us  fifty  cents  for  one  2-year  subscrip. 
tion  (or  2  one-year  subscriptions  at  25e  each)  and  we  wilj 
mail  you  a  box  postpaid.  Send  early.  Supply  limited. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  tree  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H,  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31  $1  Street,  New  York 


Canning  Fruit  Without  Sugar 


DON'T  worry  about  the  high  price 
of  sugar.  Cherries  are  aoout  the 
only  iruit  that  is  improved  by  be- 
ing canned  with  sugar  and  the  cherry 
season  is  long  since  past. 

l:'eaches,  apples,  pears  and  most 
other  kinas  oi  iruit  retain  more  of  the 
natural  appearance  and  flavor,  are  bet- 
ter conditioned  tor  use  in  cooking  and 
are  more  easily  digested  when  canned 
without  sugar.  Heavy  syrup  may  make 
canning  by  the  open  kettle  process  a 
bit  easier  and  good  results  more  cer- 
tain, but  perfect  sterilization  makes  the 
use  of  sugar  unnecessary.  Fruit  may 
be  canned  to  splendid  success  without 
the  use  of  sugar  by  either  the  op^n 
kettle  or  cold  pack  systems. 

By  the  open  kettle  method  the  op 
eration  is  a  simple  one.  A  trifle  more 
care  is  necessary  than  when  sugar  is 
used.  Test  the  jars  and  the  caps  by 
partly  flUing  the  jars  with  water,  fit- 
ting on  the  rubbers  and  caps  and  in- 
verting for  a  few  minutes.  Jars,  caps, 
lubbers,  spoons,  cups,  funnel  and  all 
other  utensils  to  be  used  in  the  canning 
operation  should  be  placed  in  a  large 
pan  or  boiler  and  covered  with  cold 
water,  placed  on  a  stove  and  boiled  for 
twenty  minutes.  Allow  them  to  stay 
in  the  hot  water  until  needed. 

Fruit  for  canning  should  be  firm  and 
not  over-ripe.  Good  results  cannot  be 
expected  from  dirty,  over-ripe  or  de- 
cayed fruit.  Apples,  peaches  or  pears 
should  be  boiled  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
hve  minutes,  the  time  depending  upon 
the  variety  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit. 

When  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  cooked 
remove  a  jar  from  the  hot  water,  fill  it 
quickly  with  the  boiling  fruit  and  af 
once  fit  on  the  rubber  and  screw  down 
the  cap.  The  jar  must  be  full  to  over- 
flowing, but  the  juice  must  not  be 
wiped  from  the  edge  of  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  with  a  rag  or  cloth  before  the 
cap  is  adjusted,  as  the  cloth  is  almost 
certain  to  leave  bacteria  or  yeast  for- 
mations on  the  top  of  the  jar  and  these 
may  start  fermentation. 

This  method  is  simple,  but  wasteful 
of  both  time  and  fuel.  Only  small  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  may  be  prepared  at  one 
time  and  the  boiling  fruit  must  be 
stirred  all  the  while  to  avoid  scorching. 

The  cold  pack  method  is  more  con- 
venient and  results  are  surer.  Sterilize 
tiie  jars  and  utensils  by  boiling  as  in 
the  open  kettle  process,  procure  a 
washboiler  or  large  lard  can  and  make 
a  tray  of  slats  large  enough  to  cover 
the  bottom  so  as  to  keep  the  jars  off 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Fill  the 
boiler  about  one-fourth  full  of  warm, 
not  hot,  yvater.  Remove  a  jar  from 
the  hot  water  and  fill  it  with  the  raw 
fruit  which  has  been  prepared  for  can- 
ning. Pour  cold  water  over  the  fruit, 
filling  the  jar  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  top.  Use  a  knife  to  release  the 
air  bubbles  from  between  the  pieces  of 
fruit.  Take  a  rubber  and  a  cap  from 
the  sterilizing  pan,  fit  the  rubber  in 
place  and  screw  the  cap  on  lightly. 
Place  the  jar  in  the  boiler.  Continue 
the  process  until  the  boiler  is  filled  with 
jars  of  fruit.  Then  fill  the  boiler  with 
water  to  within  nearly  an  inch  of  the 
tops  of  the  jars.  Fit  the  boiler  lid  on 
tightly  and  heat  to  boiling.  From 
twenty  to  thirty-five  minutes  will  be  re- 
quired to  thoroughly  cook  the  fruit. 
Remove  the  jars  of  fruit  from  the 
boiler,  screw  the  caps  on  tightly  and 
place  the  jars  on  a  shelf  out  of  drafts 
to  cool. 

In  preparing  the  fruit  for  canning  it 
is  well  to  dip  it  in  boiling  water  for 
about  a  minute  and  then  plunge  it  into 
cold  water.  This  process,  known  as 
blanching,  will  aid  in  removing  the 
skins. 

Fruit  juices  may  be  canned  without 
sugar  by  the  cold  pack  method  and 


kept  until  the  housewife  is  ready  to 
make  jelly  or  to  sweeten  and  serve 
otherwise. 

Vegetables,  soups  and  meats  may  be 
canned  by  the  same  method,  the  prep- 
aration and  time  of  boiling  being  a  lit- 
tle more  elaborate.  It  is  necessary  to 
blanch  vegetables,  some  of  them  for  as 
long  as  fifteen  minutes.  The  time  of 
boiling  after  the  cans  are  filled  varies 
from  twenty  minutes  for  tomatoes  to 
an  hour  and  a  half  for  corn  on  the 
cob.  Salt  is  added  in  canning  vege- 
tables. Vegetables  should  be  canned 
the  same  day  they  are  gathered. 

♦>  There's  no  premium  on  half-hearted  effort 

Easily  Prepared  Desserts 

A  choice  dessert  of  some  kind  is  needed  to 
round  out  every  well-balanced  meal.  The  lighter 
the  meal  the  richer  the  dessert  may  be,  while 
just  a  bit  of  sweet  will  suffice  after  a  heavy 
dinner. 

Men,  even  the  heartiest  of  meat  and  vege- 
table eaters,  are  as  fond  of  desserts  as  are  the 
children,  and,  like  the  children,  most  of  them 
have  a  strong  liking  for  cusurds,  which  can 
be  prepared  with  exquisite  richness  and  at 
little  cost  in  most  any  farm  home.  Custard 
pie  is  a  standard  handed  down  from  grandma's 
day  and  for  it  there  are  various  recipes.  Best 
results  are  obtained  by  substituting  a  bit  of 
cornstarch  for  a  portion  of  the  eggs  used  in 
the  old  style  custard.  Variety  may  be  given 
by  making  the  pie  chocolate  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  teaspoons  of  cocoa,  while  grated 
coconut  will  change  the  pie  to  coconut. 

Boiled  and  baked  custards  offer  other  almost 
limitless  variations.  R'ce,  tapioca  or  sago  may 
be  added  to  good  effect.  Tapioca  or  sago  cooked 
until  clear,  poured  over  uncooked  fruit,  such 
as  apples,  peaches  or  apricots  and  baked  until 
the  fruit  is  soft,  make  other  simple  and  tempting 
desserts. 

Steamed  puddings  are  most  appropriate  on  a 
cold  day  or  after  a  very  light  meal.  Raisins 
or  dried  fruits  are  used  to  good  effect.  Cherries 
and  some  other  canned  fruits  may  also  be  used, 
as  well  as  fresh  apples.  Such  puddings  may 
be  made  of  ordinary  white  flour,  graham  flour 
or  whole  wheat  flour  or  of  a  combination  of 
the  coarser  flours. 

Cream  together  one-fourth  cap  of  shortening 
and  one  cup  of  sugar,  add  one  egg  and  one 
cup  of  either  milk  or  water  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  two  cups  of  flour,  four  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt. 
One-half  teaspoon  of  any  desired  spice  will 
change  it  to  a  spice  pudding. 

Junket  desserts  are  very  simple,  but  some 
fare  is  required  in  making  them.  In  these 
desserts  sweet  milk  is  coagulated  by  rennet  or 
rennet  tablets.  The  milk  must  be  reasonably 
warm  for  best  results,  but  must  not  be  thor- 
oughly heated  or  the  ferment  will  be  destroyed. 
When  the  coagulation  has  proceeded  to  a  stage 
where  the  milk  is  thick  like  custard  it  must  be 
stopped  by  cooling  or  the  milk  will  separate 
into  curds  and  whey.  Splendid  ice  cream  is 
also  made  by  the  use  of  junket. 

Scalloped  desserts  may  be  made  from  un- 
cooked fruit  and  bread,  either  slices  of  stale 
bread  or  crumbs.  Apples,  peaches  or  apricots 
are  especially  appropriate  for  use  in  such  des- 
serts. Place  a  layer  of  the  bread  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  baking  pan,  add  a  layer  of  the  fruit 
sweetened  to  taste,  then  another  layer  of  the 
bread.  Finish  the  top  with  buttered  crumbs. 
Bake  in  a  j^ioderate  oven  and  serve  with  hard 
sauce,  cream  and  sugar  or  lemon  sauce. 

♦J»  There's  no  premium  on  half-hearted  effort  •J* 

Ice  Cream  Is  Easily  Made 

The  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  in  a 
cool,  damp  place,  such  as  a  cellar  or  basement, 
to  secure  best  results  in  ice  cream  making  is  a 
fallacy.  The  opposite  is  the  case.  Neither  is 
It  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  sloppy,  tiresome 
job.  Many  housewives  can  carry  the  operation 
right  along  with  the  preparation  of  the  dinner. 
There  is  no  place  better  than  the  kitchen  sink 
for  the  freezer.  An  ice  chopper  or  ice  pick 
and  a  small  wooden  box  are  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  old  method  of  beating  ice  in  a 
sack.  In  most  of  the  modern  ice  cream  fac- 
tories the  cream  is  frozen  with  cold  brine  and 
that  is  the  way  your  cream  will  be  frozen  if 
it  is  frozen  at  all.  It  is  the 'quick  melting  of 
the  ice  that  freezes  the  cream.  About  one  part 
of  salt  should  be  applied  to  three  parts  of  ice. 

Ice  cream  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
recognized  as  a  staple  article  of  food.  Physi- 
cians often  recommend  it.  Formerly  it  was  only 
a  hot  weather  dish;  now  it  is  served  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  more  healthful  than 
an  excess  of  pies  and  puddings. 

To  make  a  neat  job  of  the  freezing,  place 
the  freezer  in  the  sink,  take  a  small  chunk  of 
ice  from  the  refrigerator  and  chip  it  with  an 
ice  pick  in  a  light  wooden  box  about  a  foot 
square  and  seven  or  eight  inches  deep.  Add 
coarse  salt  liberally.  When  the  cream  stiffens 
until  turning  is  a  bit  diflicult,  remove  the  dasher, 
drain  off  the  larger  part  of  the  water,  pack 
with  more  ice  and  salt,  cover  the  freezer  with 
several  folds  of  heavy  cloth  or  a  bit  of  clean 
carpet  and  set  it  away  to  let  the  cream  ripen. 

To  many  women  preparing  a  freezer  of  cream 
IS  no  more  of  an  irksome  task  than  brewing  » 
pot  of  tea  to  serve  with  a  bit  of  cake. 
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Children's  Calf  Club 

.  (Continued  from  page  5) 

a  value  and  a  market  just  the  same  as  bogs 
and  corn.  We  expect  sales  day  to  be  one  of 
the  big  events  of  the  community;  inquiries  are 
coming  in  from  all  directions.  Every  day  or  so 
people  come  into  the  bank  asking  that  their 
children  be  put  on  the  list  for  next  Calf  Club, 
which  will  require  about  200  calves." 

Since  the  starting  of  his  Calf  Club  movement, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress several  dairymen's  meeting  and  in  each 
instance  the  Calf  Club  plan  has  been  declared  a 
winner. 

The  Citizens  State  and  Savings  Bank  of  Mur- 
physboro,  a  southern  Illinois  city  of  10,000,  was 
first  to  follow  Brighton  in  the  Calf  Club  move- 
ment. With  liberal  advertisements  in  two  daily 
and  two  weekly  papers,  the  bank  announced  its 
purpose  to  form  a  Calf  Club.  The  response  was 
prompt  and  liberal,  the  interest  being  so  great 
that  the  editions  of  the  papers  containing  the 
announcements  were  soon  exhausted.  Only  fifty 
calves  had  been  procured  and  when  the  day  of 
sale  arrived  there  were  so  many  applicants  that 

fiossession  of  each  animal  had  to  be  decided  by 
ot.  The  weight,  age  and  price  of  each  heifer 
was  noted  on  a  tag  attached  to  the  halter  and 
as  the  calf  numbers  were  called  the  names  of  all 
the  children  who  wished  a  chance  at  the  animal 
were  written  on  cards  and  thrown  into  a  hat. 
The  calf  was  awarded  to  the  child  whose  nume 
appeared  on  the  first  card  drawn.  The  number 
of  applicants  for  each  calf  ranged  from  8  to  29. 
The  contract  form  was  made  long  and  elaborate 
for  eflfect  and  cash  payments  were  discouraged 
with  a  view  of  putting  the  children  upon  their 
own  resources.  The  prices  ranged  from  $20  to 
$35.  A  sale  is  to  be  held  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  club. 

The  reports  being  made  by  the  children  are 
full  of  interest  and  show  that  enthusiasm  is  run- 
ning high.  One  little  eirl  reported  that  her  calf 
gained  about  40  pounds  in  the  first  month  and 
that  she  was  giving  it  every  attention.  A  note 
appended  by  Cashier  H.  O.  Ozburn  to  a  copy  of 
tne  little  girl's  report  states  that  he  is  told  the 
children  chase  the  other  cattle  away  from  the 
feed  until  after  the  Calf  Club  heifer  gets  her 
fill. 

Robert  Allen  is  a  typical  member  of  the  Mur- 
physboro  Calf  Club.  He  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
pictures  leading  his  $30  heifer.  He  is  very 
proud  of  his  promising  start  in  the  dairy  cattle 
industry  and  gives  the  heifer  every  attention. 

Ralph  McAfee,  aged  eight,  is  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Brighton  Calf  Club.  He  attends 
the  Methodist  Sunday  School.  Thomas  F.  Cham- 
berlain, originator  of  the  Calf  Club  idea,  is  super- 
intendent. Just  after  the  opening  exercises  on  a 
recent  Sunday  morning  Ralph  grabbed  the  super- 
intendent by  the  arm  and  bubbling  over  with  ex- 
citement, he  whispered:  "We  got  'nother  calf 
last  night." 

Nathan  Deatherage  was  just  six  years  old  when 
the  Brighton  Calf  Club  was  organized.  He  wanted 
to  enter,  but  he  hadn't  yet  learned  to  write  all 
his  name.  Nathan  was  easy,  but  Deatherage  was 
hard.  "Daddy  says  I  can't  have  the  heifer  until 
I  can  sign  my  name  to  the  note,"  Nathan  sol- 
emnly confided  to  his  motber.  It  was  a  difficult 
task,  but  on  sales  day  Nathan  got  a  calf. 

The  Murphysboro  Calf  Club  seem  also  to  have 
followed  a  first  effort  to  interest  the  farmers  in 
better  dairy  cattle.  Last  fall  the  president  of  the 
Citizens  State  and  Savings  Bank  guaranteed  a 
Wisconsin  breeder  against  loss  to  induce  him  to 
ship  a  car  of  Holsteins  to  Murphysboro.  The 
Cemmercial  Association  later  imported  a  car  of 
grade  Holsteins  and  a  prominent  cattle  buyer  has 
since  purchased  eight  registered  Holsteins  from 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  country. 

One  farmer  in  writing  of  his  purchase  from  the 
car  imported  by  the  bank  says:  "I  bought  seven 
head  tor  $665,  a  cow  eight  years  old  and  six 
ranging  from  thirty  montns  to  three  years  old. 
These  I  added  to  two  I  already  owned.  All  the 
new  stock  freshened,  bringing  three  heifers  and 
four  bull  calves.  I  sold  one  bull  to  a  man  in 
Arkansas  for  $25;  the  others  will  go  for  beef. 
The  heifers  I  will  add  to  my  herd.  From 
November  27  to  July  27  I  sold  $404.82  worth  of 
butter  fat  and  fed  the  milk  to  the  calves  and 
hogs.  I  would  not  sell  the  seven  head  for  $700; 
my  heifer  calves  are  worth  $150;  one  bull  brought 
$85  and  the  others  are  worth  $75.  I  am  firmly 
sf  the  opinion  my  investment  is  a  good  one,  and 
the  results  are  far  ahead  of  grain  farming," 

There's  no  premium  on  half-hearted  effort  •** 

WHY  BAXBYINO  INCREASES  FBOFZTS 

It  is  conservative  to  state  that  an  average  good 
cow  will  change  three  tons  of  hay  and  one  ton 
of  grain  into  300  pounds  of  butter,  6,500  pounds 
of  skimmilk,  one  calf  and  six  tons  of  manure 
during  about  eight  months.  Granting  that  the 
skimmilk,  the  calf  and  the  manure  pay  for  all 
the  work,  the  300  pounds  of  butter  is  the  pay 
for  the  feed.  This  butter  produced'during  the 
winter  will  bring  an  income  of  about  $90.  The 
three  tons  of  hay  and  one  ton  of  grain  would 
have  to  sell  at  a  pretty  high  price  to  bring  any 
such  income.  Twfenty  dollars  for  the  one  ton 
of  grain  and  $24  for  the  three  tons  of  hay, 
O!  a  total  of  $44,  are  considered  to  be  about 
what  this  feed  would  bring  on  the  market. — 
Prof.  C.  Larsen. 

*l*  There's  no  premium  on  haU-hearted  effort  >}> 

Advertising  is  a  guarantee  of  reliability.  The 
dishonest  dealer  can't  stand  publicity. 
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The  Cream  Separator 
to  Buy 


VrOU  don't  begin  to  think  of  buying  a  cream 
separator  until  you  are  convinced  that  a 
separator  will  pay.  When  you  come  to  buy,  though, 
you  want  the  one  that  pays  best.  How  are  you  going 
to  judge?   Will  these  suggestions  help  you? 

First,  buy  from  a  responsible,  reputable  concern.  That  still 
leaves  you  a  number  of  separators  to  choose  from. 

Second,  buy  a  separator  that  has  proved  itself  a  close,  clean 
skimmer.  This  narrows  your  choice  down  still  further.  Let  us 
send  you  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of 
Cow  Testing  Associations  on  this  point. 

Third,  buy  an  easy  running  separator  that  requires  but  one 
adjustment,  and  that  one  you  can  make  yourself.  By  this  time 
your  choice  has  narrowed  down  to  two  separators — a  Primrose 
or  a  Lily.  Either  one  of  these,  by  any  test  you  choose  to  put  it 
to,  will  prove  itself  the  separator  to  buy. 

The  local  dealers  who  handle  these  machines  can  give  you 
conclusive  proof  of  the  superiority  in  close  skimming,  handiness, 
cleanliness  and  length  of  service  of  Primrose  and  Lily  cream 
separators.  A  letter  to  the  address  below  will  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  investigate  these  separators  as  much  as  you  please. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McCormick    Milwaukee    OtLonie  Piano 


mm 


Send  postal  today  for  full  infor- 
mation bJW  to  get  your  fall  suit, 
made  tomeaEore.  wnhoatapenny*9 
coBt.  $30  to  $40  would  not  buy  a 
better  one.  Simply  wearit, tell  your 
friends  where  yougot  it— takd  theit 
orders— and  make 

$10  to  $15 
a  Day 


!n  yoar  spare  time.  It  Ib  dead 

easy— yoa  nevereaw  a  nobbier  suit  or 
a  more  etunoinff  pattern,  cut  in  very 
latest  Btyle.  Your  choice  of  60  fab- 
ricB  and  32BtyleB.  Drop  us  a  postal 
card  for  heavy  pattern  book,  maida 
information   about  Btyles.  eelf- 

meaBuring  b  Ian  k  a  ,  etc.   *" 

WAIT.   Mall  Posta  I NOWI 


wAii..    mail  f  osia  inuwi  ^u/'' 

WePayDeliveryChargesaii'ti;2u.°'Apo1uT«iu1J? 
American  Woolen  Mills  Company 

P«pt.  983  Chicago 


/  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIALS 

Total  cost  onlv  *°  prove  to  you  that  this 
1  oiai  gosi  oniy  jnagniflcent  Royal  has  the 
Sweetest.  Purest.  Loudest 
and  Clearest  tone  — 
Onr  Pi'Ove  to  you  that  It  Is 
'""^  as  large  and  handsome  as 
MONTHS  TINE  trust  machines  that 
sell  at  825.00^— 
Porchtse  to  prove  to  you  that  It  has 
the  strongest  motor,  the 
best  reproducer  and  tone 
arm  and  the  most  ingen- 
ious devices  to  start,  stop 
and  control  the  music. 
Shipped  with  a  supply  of 
10-lnch  doubledlsc  records 
of  your  selection,  so  you 
can  enjoy  the  finest  enter- 
tainments for  one  whole 
month.  Return  the  outfit 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
If  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  wish  to  keep  it.  Drop 
a  postal  for  o  jr  big  list  of 
unsolicited  testimonials, 
record  book  and  other  literature.  They  are  free. 
toS.  H.  DAVIS.  D-61  6101  May  St.,  CHICAGOM 


Diamond  Point  Locli-Stitch 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


This  Awl  is  apractical  hand-sewing  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing:  of  harness>  shoest  belts,  car' 
pet*,  canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  sewing, 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  posi= 
tion  under  the  finger  tips  whereyoucan  automat!- 
cally  control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
needle,1914  model.  Extra  needles  in  hollow  handle. 
No  springs  or  levers:  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it: 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee' 
dies,  straight  and  curved  anddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID 

COrr  nrrrR  Sena  SOc  to  pay  ton  one  year  or  onee  yeaf 
fnCC  UrrLn  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  oar  praotloal, 
belptai  and  entertaining  tarm  and  home  magazine  *a(S 
we  will  send  you  this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE 

Amorican  Farming.        Awl  Dipt       ChleaQ@«  Si^ 


FANCY  TEA  APRON 


with  American  Farming 

THIS  DESIGN  IB  THE 
very  lateat.  A  beaatiful 
eooTeDtional  but  terfly 
patttiD,  gtsmped  on  fine  quality 
Wbite  Lawn,  witb  enongb 
material  (or  strings.  Thii  Tea 
A  pron  given  free  witb  one  new  ot 
renewal  yearly  subsoription  to 
A  merlcao  Farming  at  26  otg 
American  Farming,  S37S. Dearborn  S<..Chlcaaa 


I 


^3 

.5  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 

Railroad  Style 

To  idTerUfe  our  buslnsM.  w«  wiU  Bend  thlM  slefut  R.  R.  ■(yTawitohbynitll 
for  ONLY  98  CENTS.  3»tleiDeD'aaiM,fall  ulokel  BllTtrplktsd 
CMe. locomotive OQ  dial. lever  wotpement,  fltom  wind  udstemvet,  a  p«rf«e« 
timekeeper  »nd  folly  pu&rmnteed  for  6  yews.  Send  thli  »dvertiiem«l 
to  oawlth  98  CENTS  »n<i  »»toh  will  bo  •enl  by  m»ll  poet  p»I<L 
B»tiBf»otiongu»r»nioed  or  moDiy  refunded.  Send  93  oenri  tod»y.  Addraa« 

B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO..  538  So.  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO. 
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Fall  and  Winter  Fashions 


Order  by  number  given.    Be  sure  to  grive  the  bust  measure 
for   waist  patterns,   waist  measure   for   skirt   and   age  for 
children  s  patterns.    Write  plainly.    Enclose  price  of  pattern 
y""""  letter  to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Farmlns- 
537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicagro,  HI. 


Send  10c  for  our  New  1916-1917  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion 
Catalogue,  containing  over  400  of  the  newest  and  best  designs 
for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  as  well  as  the  latest  embroid- 
ery lashions.  Also  a  concise  and  comprehensive  article  on 
dressmaking,  giving  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker 


1822 — Ladles'  House  or  Porch  Dress. 

Linen,  drill,  llnene,-  corduroy,  gabardine, 
serge,  taffeta,  percale,  seersucker  and  brll- 
llantlne  are  nice  for  this  model.  The  skirt 
Is  a  three-piece  model.  The  Pattern  is  cut 
In  7  sizes,  32,  34.  36,  88,  40,  42  and  44  Inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  514  yards  of  44-inch 
material  for  a  36-lnch  size.    Price,  10c. 

18S0— A  Smart  Frock  for  Mother's  Girl. 

This  model  In  striped  gingham  or  cham- 
brey,  llnene,  corduroy  or  pique  would  be  very 
attractive,  especially  If  vest,  collar  and  cuffs 
were  of  contrasting  material.  The  sleeves 
may  be  finished  with  a  deep  cuff,  or  In  short 
length  with  a  turnback  cuff.  The  Pattern 
Is  cut  In  4  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It 
requires  5'^  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a 
12-year  size.    Price,  10c. 

1831 — Middy  Suit  for  Juniors. 

Linen,  galatea.  voile,  khaki  cloth,  gingham, 
chambray,  percale,  mixed  suiting  and  flannel 
are  good  for  this  style.  The  pattern  Is  cut 
In  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  It  requires 
5Vt  yards  of  44-lnch  material  for  a  14-year 
size.    Price,  10c. 

1829 — A  Smart  Frock  for  Mother's  Girl. 

This  design  Is  good  for  all  wash  fabrics,  for 
serge,  flannel,  suiting,  gabardine,  repp  and 
poplin.  It  Is  also  nice  for  corduroy  and  vel- 
vet. The  Pattern  Is  cut  In  4  sizes.  6.  8.  10  and 
12  years.  It  requires  3%  yards  of  3S-lnch  ma- 
terial for  an  8-year  size.     Price,  10c. 

1848 — Girl's  Coat,  with  Raglan  Sleeve. 

The  style  is  fine  for  cheviot,  serge,  velvet, 
corduroy,  velour  and  taffeta.  The  sleeve  Is  cut 
In  raglan  style,  both  comfortable  and  prettv. 
The  Pattern  Is  cut  In  7  sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12 


and  14  years.    It  requires  2%  yards  of  44-lnch 

material  for  a  6-year  size.    Price.  10c. 

1798 — A  Comfortable  and  Convenient  Garment. 

This  style  forms  an  Ideal  combination  of 
corset  cover  and  drawers  when  gathered  at 
the  waist  and  finished  as  Illustrated.  It  may 
also  serve  as  an  envelope  chemise,  and  with- 
out the  envelope  extension  It  becomes  a 
chemise  in  regulation  style.  The  Pattern  Is 
cut  In  3  sizes,  small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  3 '4  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a 
medium  size.  Price,  10c. 
1832— A  Dainty  Frill  Shirtwaist. 

This  style  Is  ideal  for  lawn,  batiste,  dimity, 
voile,  crepe,  and  crepe  de  chine.  The  fronts 
are  turned  back  to  form  ripple  reveres  that 
meet  a  rolled  collar.  The  Patern  Is  cut  in  6 
sizes:  34.  36,  38.  40,  42  and  44  Inches,  bust 
measure.  It  requires  3  yards  of  44-lnch  ma- 
terial for  a  36-inch  size.  Price,  10c. 
1806 — A  Simple,  Natty  Suit  for  Mother's  Boy. 

Serge,  cheviot,  velvet,  velveteen,  galatea, 
linen,  corduroy,  llnene  and  gingham  are  lovely 
for  this  style.  The  Pattern  is  cut  In  4  sizes. 
3.  4.  5  and  6  years.  It  requires  2%  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  a  4-year  size.  Price,  10c. 
1801 — Girls'  Apron  and  Cap. 

For  a  complete  dress  covering,  for  com- 
fort and  ease,  the  model  here  .shown  is  Ideal. 
The  cap  is  neat  and  affords  protection  for 
the  hair  and  against  dust.  The  Pattern  for 
this  combin.atlon  is  cut  In  5  sizes.  6,  8.  10. 
J2  and  14  years.  It  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-Inch  material  for  a  10-year  size  for  the 
apron  and  %  yards  for  the  cap.  Price,  10c. 
1824 — A  Stylish  Dress. 

Taffeta,  serge,  gabardine.  nun's  veiling, 
satin,  velvet  and  broadcloth  are  well  adapted 
for  this  design.     The  waist  may  bo  finished 


without  the  cape  collar.  The  Pattern  for  this 
model  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  714 
yards  of  4  4-lnch  material  for  a  36-lnch  size. 
Price.  10c. 

1836 — A  Smart  Style  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women. 

This  comprises  a  blouse  In  middy  style, 
finished  with  a  sleeve  In  wrist  or  elbow 
length.  The  skirt  has  plaited  sections  over 
the  hips,  below  pointed  tabs.  The  Pattern  Is 
cut  in  3  sizes:  16.  18  and  20  years.  It  re- 
quires 6%  yards  of  44-lnch  material  for  an 
18-year  size.     Price,  10c. 

1551 — Girls'  Dre«g,  with  Sleeve  In  Either  of 
Two  Lengths. 

This  style  follows  the  lines  of  a  seml-prln- 
cess  "grown-up"  model.  Back  and  front  are 
cut  to  form  panel  sections.  The  Pattern  Is 
cut  in  5  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It 
requires  3%  yards  of  44-lnch  material  for  a 
6-year  size.  Price,  10c. 
1797 — A  Simple  Dress  for  Mother's  GIrL 

All  wash  fabrics  are  nice  for  this,  for  the 
dress  Is  easy  to  launder,  and  Is  easy  to  make. 
The  dress  may  also  be  developed  in  serge, 
cashmere,  poplin  or  repp,  check  and  plaid 
suiting.  The  Pattern  Is  cut  In  4  sizes.  4.  6.  8, 
and  10  years.  It  requires  2^4  yards  of  36- 
lnch  material  for  a  6-year  size.  Price,  10c. 
1706 — Ladle«'  Dress. 

This  portrays  a  smart  and  attractive  frock 
that  may  do  duty  for  many  occasions.  It  Is 
nice  in  the  new  striped  silks  and  serges  and 
also  good  In  linen,  percale,  chambray,  cor- 
duroy, pique,  .batiste  and  crepe.  The  Pattern 
is  cut  In  6  sizes.  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
Inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  7  yards  of 
44-lnch  material  for  a  36.|n<;b  Py'^fi 
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Nothing  Down! 

10  Days^  FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  Send  You  This  Big 

Upholstered  Rocker 

at  Our  Introductory 
Price  . 
of  Only  $ 


md  give  you  9 
months  to  pay 


HERE  is  our  liberal  Introductory  Offer 
to  readers  of  "American  Farming." 
If  you  would  like  to  have  this  big 
comfortable,  Upholstered  Rocker  in  your 
home,  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  send  it  to  you  'without  a  cent  of  money  in 
advance.   This  offer  is  open  to  any  responsible 
person.  When  you  receive  the  Rocker,  put  it  in 
your  parlor  and  use  it  for  ten  days — price  Rockers 
similar  to  it  in  retail  stores;  notice  how  very  com- 
fortable it  is — haye  your  friends  sit  in  it — use  it  just 
as  if  you  had  paid  for  it,  and  if  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  you  decide  it  is  a  real  bargain — if  you  decide 
you  would  not  part  with  it  for  twice  the  price  we 
ask,  then  send  us  $1.00  and  pay  $1.00  each  month 
until  you  have  paid  our  Bargain  A  C 

Introductory  Price  of  *  «pI/«TrO 

We  take  Rocker  back 
if  you  are  not  pleased 

Our  Liberal  Easy-Payment  Plan  enables  you  to  have 
this  splendid  Rocker  for  your  home  without  feeling 
the  cost,  and  by  making  this  Liberal  Offer  to  the 
readers  of  "American  Farming,"  we  hope  to  introduce 
Dur  high  qualityMerchandisein  the  homes  of  hundreds 
New  Customers.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  sending  for 
this  Rocker  —  we  are  an  old  established  firm,  having  been  in 
business  since  1888.  You  do  not  have  to  send  a  cent  of  money 
with  the  order,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  Rocker,  just 
send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Fill  out  and  mail  Coupon  today. 

PDnrTC    fi.  DUrn  rn     In»tallment  Dept.  C-314 

LlvUr  lo  <x  IvLLU  KAJ,  Chicago.  Illinois 


Description  of  Rocker  No. 
90291  —  Handsome  and 
comfortable  Rocker,  solid 
hardwood  frame.  Heavily 
upholstered  throughout; 
seat  is  wide  and  roomy, 
measuring  20  x  20  inches 
and  is  heavily  upholstered 
over9  strong  steel  springs; 
thick  tufted  back  28  inches 
high  from  seat;  armrests 
have  roll  effect  and  are 
very  wideand  comfortable. 
This  Rocker  is  upholstered 
with  a  good  quality  of  im- 
itation Spanish  leather  in 
a  rich  Golden  Brown  color. 
Shipped  direct  from  fac- 
tory m  Northern  Michigan. 


JSEND  ORDER  ON  THIS  COUPON} 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  Dept.  C-314,  Chicago,  Illinois  I 

You  may  send  me  Upholstered  Rocker  No.  90291.  I  agree  to  | 
pay  the  freight  charges,  and  if  I  decide  to  keep  it,  will  send  you  ■ 
$1.00  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  and  $1.00  each  month  until  I  have  ■ 
paid  your  Introductory  Price  of  $9.45.  It  is  understood  that  the  | 
title  to  the  Rocker  shall  remain  in  the  name  of  CROFTS  &  REED  _ 
CO.,  until  the  bill  is  paid.  | 


Name.. 


Toavn   State.. 


Street  No.  or  R.  F.  D 


Talking  Machine  FREE 

A  real  machine  which  re- 
produces talking,  singing 
and  dance  musio  perfectly 


record 


Strong  and  durably  made.  Will  give  you 
ileasure  for  years.  Fully  guaranteed.  Given 
or  selling  only  20  large  Art  and  Religloua 
Pictures  at  10c  each.  We  trust  you  with 
Jlctures  until  sold,  and  give  an  extra  gift  for 
)romptness.  Send  name  today.  People's 
Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A.  F.      St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CENTER  PIECE  ^iifn'J 

rnrr  witli  a  year's  subscription  to 
rilLL  American  Farming 

This  beautiful  centerpiece  forout- 
line  embroidery  ia  stamped  on 
MesicsD  Ecru  Cloth.  You  may 
have  your  choice  of  the  following 
designs:  Rose,  Wild  Rose,  Pansy, 
Forget- Me-Not,  Daisy,  Poppy  or 
Violet.  Any  one  sent  free  for  only 
1  new  or  renewal  yearly  subscrip- 
tion to  American  Farming  at  26s. 
kmarlcanFarmlng,537  S.Daarborn  St.,Chioaao 


Solve  This  Puzzle  and  Win  a  Prize 


Here  are  seven  sheep  in  a  pen.  By  draw- 
ing three  straight  lines  you  can  put  each  one  in 
a  pen  by  himself.  If  you  can  do  this  we  will 
send  you  at  a  prize,  a  packet  of  five  beautifully  em- 
bossed postcards  lithographed  in  rich  colon,  and 
also  a  certificate  of  entry  in  our  rrand  contest  for  a 
$395  Saxon  Automobile.  All  you  have  to  do  ia  to 
enclose  a  two  cent  stamp  in  your  letter  to  pay  post- 
age and  cost  of  mailine. 

Saxon  Car  Given  Away 

Remember  the  Saxon  car  will  absolutely  be  given 
away  at  the  close  of  the  grand  contest.  In  case  of  a 
tie  a  Saxon  car  will  be  given  to  each  person  to  tied. 
Send  at  once  so  you  can  be  entered  in  this  great 
contest.    Full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

SAXON  EDITOK.  506  Popular  Bldg..  Des  Motnei.  Uwa 


FREE  KNIFE 

nnVQ  I  We  are  glv- 
DUla!  ine tnis knita 
to  every  boy  who  will 
secure  only  4  subscrib- 
ers to  Spare  Moments 
at  25  cents  each.  It  is 
one  of  the  6nest  pocket 

knives  ev  "  made ;  the  two  blades  are  of  the  finest  Eng^Iish  steel ;  bplsters  are  German  silver  and  finings 
of  brass  so  the  band'  cannot  rust.  The  handles  are  of  a  beautifal  smooth  finish  and  under  one  side  is  ^our 
own  name  and  address  as  shown  illustration  above.  Now  get  busy  and  earn  the  knife  as  you  can  quickly 
M^re  the.  sabscribers.  Send  for  sample  copies  ana  sabscription  blanks  to  Spars  Honicott  Pub,  Ct..AlIcata«ii»Pa. 
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Ei^  "American  Farming  Family  oniy 

This  Beautiful  42  pc.  Set  Special  China.  Worth  |  ||Lt 


Never 
Before 

And  Perhaps 

Never 
Again 


This 
Wonderful 
Offer  May 

Not  Be 
Repeated 

Write  today-Tomorrow  may  be  too  laTS 

42  PCS.  lovely  china  with  Wild  Rose  Initialled  or  Emblem  designs  in  Gold  and  colors 

J;cLf^°''v  gives  not  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  wonderful  beauty  and  elegance  of  these 

you  must  see  them  to  realize  the  startUng  nature  of  this  absolutely  extraordinary  offer. 


Read  Carefully  JoliUc^ 

six  large  dinner  plates, 
six  dessert  plates,  six  large 
cups  and  saucers,  six  but- 
ter plates,  six  sauce  dishes, 
sugar  bowl,  large  oval 
vegetable  dish,  round  veg- 
etable dish,  large  meat  or 
game  platter,  fancy  plaque 
fancy  cake  or  bread  dish. 

All  with  initial  or  em- 
blem (except  cups  and 
saucers),  also  Wild  Rose 
design  in  natural  colors, 
gold  traced  around  edges. 

Dishes  can  be  furnished 
without  initial  or  emblem 
if  desired. 

42  Places  to  be  Proud  of! 


Nn  MflNFY  IN  AflVANPF  ^^'^^t  the  people  because  they  tiust  us.  Our  plan  is  so  fair,  our 
II  U  ITIUIlLI  I II  MUlHnUL  goods  give  such  satisfaction  that  we  run  no  risk  nor  do  you.  No  mat- 
lUR  WONDER  OFFEI,       BEAUTIFOL  DISHES  FREE!  "^"^  dishes  you  have,  you  have  nothing  like  this  set.    Be  the 

first  among  yqur  friends  to  own  and  use  the  newest  thing  in  fine  table 
china— beautifully  decorated,  initialled  or  with  the  emblem  of  your  Order 
as  prcferred-absolutely  unique  in  china  making.  We  have  arranged  for  a  limited  number  of  these  sets  made  especi. 
ally  lor  »»".  ""d  can  only  say  "first  come,  first  served."  These  dishes  cannot  be  bought  in  stores  anywhere.  They 
can  only  be  had  from  us  and  in  the  way  set  forth  below."  One  or  two  hours'  time  will  get  you  this  set  of  elegant 
dishes,  and  win  the  envious  admiration  of  all  your  friends.  -How  did  she  do  it?"  they  will  say  and  this  is  the  secret: 
we  take  this  way  to  advertise  "Klbler-.  All-Round  OH,"  the  most  wonderful  quick  selling  cleaning,  polishing  and 
lubncat.i^  oil  fver  made.  It  works  like  magic.  You  and  your  friends  need  a  good  cleaning  and  polishing  oil  in  your 
nornes.  Kibler  sAll-Round"  is  the  best.  Put  up  in  large  sized  bottles,  selling  for  only  25  cents  per  bottle.  And  as 
a  gut  with  each  bottle,  to  each  purchaser,  we  provide  a  large  elegant  picture,  a  reproduction  in  the  original  colors  of  a 
^orw  s  masterpiece  of  art.  in  every  way  worthy  of  framing  and  which  4on\d  cost  in  an  art  store  up  to  50  cents  each, 
just  think  of  it!--a  large  bottle  of  this  wonderful  new  oil  and  a  large  art  picture,  either  worth  alone  25  cents,  but 
both  together  only  25  cents. 


Cut  Thii  Out 

Our  Special 
Free  Offer 


Send  no  Money 

JusI  Sign  and  Mail  tliis  Coupon  Today!  ■ 

W  D.KIBLER,  Box  524  Indianapolis:  ■ 

I  have  read  the  above  offer.    Ship  me  the  as- 
sortments  of  Oil  and  pictures,  with  free  goods  to 
cover  charges.    I  will  sell  the  Oil  at  25  cents  a  mm 
bottle  and  remit  you  $6.00,  on  receipt  of  which  you  ^ 
will  at  once  ship  me  the  full  set  ot  djshes  shown 
and  described  above. 
Signed 

Name  

P.  O.  Address.  Town   m 

R.  P.  D.  Route  State   H 

Nearest  Express  OfiBce   ^ 


Fraternal  Emblem 
Decorations 

If  you  are  affiliated  with 
any  of  the  fraternal  orders 
named  below  and  prefer  the 
emblem  of  your  order  to  an 
rmtial  we  will  gladly  furnish 
It.  Besure  to  specify,  other- 
wise initial  will  be  used. 
Rcodmeii  of  tbt  WarM 
Woodmen's  Circle 
•         Modern  Woodmen 
Ei{let    Royal  lelehbors  Moise 
Maccibeei  Lady  Maccabees  Yoeiaeii 

Kniebts  t  ladles  of  Security 


WF  TRIKT  ynil  We  will  send  you 
lit  inUOl  lUU  without  any  money 
in  advance  24  bottles  of  the  Oil  and 

24  of  the  art  prints.    Sell  the  Oil  for 

25  cents  per  bottle  and  give  each 
purchaser  one  of  the  art  prints.  Send 
the  $6.00  you  collect  to  us  and  we  will 
immediately  ship  you  the  entire  set 
of  42  dishes.  To  offset  the  charges  on 
the  oil  and  pictures  we  send  enough 
free  goods  to  more  than  cover  the 
cost.  We  guarantee  the  dishes  against 
breakage  in  transit.  If  any  are  broken 
we  will  replace  them  free.  ^ 

NO  REFERENCE  REQUIRED''^ 


How  They  Write: 

Lebanon.  Ind.  Many  thanks 
forthebeautifuldishes.  Every- 
one thinks  them  lovely  Mrs. 

Mary  Welch. 

Gurley,  Ala.  I  have  just 
finished  selling  the  oil  and  had 
good  luck.  M.  0.  herewith.— 
Ella  McBroom. 

Waynesboro,  Va.  Received 
the  dishes  yesterday.  I  am 
more  than  proud  of  tbem. — 
Mrs.  Thomas  Davis. 

New  Paris,  0.  All  like  the 
oil.  Of  15  families  I  sold  12.  I 
want  the  dinner  set. — Miss  Ola 
Benson. 


And  Thousands  Mora 


making 

this  offer  to  readers  of  The  American 
Farming  Family  only,  and  know  whom 
we  are  dealing  with.    But  you  should 
.  act  quick.    We  don't  want  anyone 

disappointed,  and  will  guarantee  a  set  of  dishes  to  everyone  who  orders  our  assortment,  but  you 
7"l*cif  *'°  *''e  extent  of  acting  quickly.  Remember  no  money  in  advance,  no  reference. 
Just  fill  out  and  Bend  in  the  Special  Free  Coupon  at  left.  You  have  everything  to  gain,  nothing 
to  lose,  by  accepting  this  unprecedented  offer.  We  guarantee  your  sales.  Any  you. don't  sell 
we  a  take  back.   Could  we  do  more?   Write  today  and  be  sure  of  your  dishes. 

W.  D.  KIBLERCO.,Box524,INDiANAPOLIS,IND. 
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Johnny  Appleseed 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

of  his  planting.    And  at  the  end  he  must  come 
to  some  death  obscure  and  lonely. 
He  could  not  do  it. 

Very  certain  of  that  he  got  to  his  feet, 
shaken  bv  the  spiritual  struggle.  His  guests 
were  already  in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
hurried  departure,  and  there  was  no  time  for 
lingering  goodbys  or  backward  looks.  Hastily 
loading  them  with  fruit  and  blossoms,  he  helped 
the  smallest  children  down  the  steep  hill  to  the 
town. 

There  every  able-bodied  man  was  needed. 
There  was  a  pandemonium  of  shouts  and  screams 
from  water-washed  decks,  and  from  the  banks 
that  were  crowded  with  spectators,  as  collisions 
were  threatened,  boats  grazed  rocks  or  went 
aground  on  mud-bars. 

With  other  men  and  boys  Johnny  raced  into 
the  flood  that  covered  Water  Street,  to  pull  a 
luckless  raft  from  under  the  keel  of  the  mail- 
packet.  When  the  danger  was  past  he  mounted 
the  outside  stairs  to  the  upper  story  of  the  little, 
old  brick  blockhouse  of  Fort  Pitt,  that  still 
^tood  on  the  first  bank  above  the  fork  of  the 
rivers. 

An  Irish  widow  lived  there  in  the  sixteen- 
foot-square  redoubt  of  Colonel  Boquet,  with  a 
progeny  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  old  woman 
in  the  shoe.  Children  tumbled  up  and  down  the 
muddy  steps;  pigeons  new  in  and  out  of  the 
powder-burned  loopholes  under  the  timbered 
eavefe;  and  over  the  great  pond  below,  which 
filled  the  approach  to  Duquesne  Way,  thousands 
of  wild  ducks  made  a  deafening  clamor.  But, 
next  to  his  orchard  on  the  hill,  this  was  the 
best  lookout  in  the  town.  Johnny  always  stood 
there,  if  he  could  get  a  foothold  in  the  press,  to 
watch  the  wagons  and  boats  go  out. 

For  miles  the  caravans  could  be  seen  moving 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
fleet  drifting  down  the  flood  in  a  rude  pageantry 
of  migration  that  was  epic  in  its  proportions  and 
daring.  To  the  depths  of  him  it  stirred  Johnny. 
Out  on  that  horizon  of  brooding  woods  and  un- 
charted waters  lay  the  task  of  the  time,  and 
these  were  the  people  who,  with  any  tool  or 
skill,  crude  strength  or  sheer  courage  they 
possessed,  leaped  to  the  doing  of  it.  There  would 
be  small  reward  for  these  of  the  vanguard,  no 
return  in  glory.  It  had  the  thrill  of  heroic 
adventure,  the  splendor  of  self-sacrifice,  the  tragic 
mischances  of  battle.  Johnny  burned  with  shame 
as  he  remembered  how  he  had  been  counting  the 
cost.  While  the  boats  went  by  he  stood  un- 
covered. 

His  earliest  guests  of  the  morning  passed  the 
fork  with  another  family  on  a  clumsy  fl&t-boat. 
The  woman  was  leaning  on  the  boarded-up  stern, 
looking  up  to  the  orchard  on  the  hillcrest.  When 
she  saw  Johnny  she  waved  a  branch  of  apple- 
blossoms,  and  held  up  the  little  bag  of  seeds,  to 
show  that  she  still  had  it  safe.  A  lurch  of  the 
raft,  as  it  swung  into  the  current  of  the  Ohio, 
threw  her  off  her  balance.  The  seeds  were 
wrenched  from  her  hold  and  flung  into  the 
flood. 

For  a  long  moment  she  stood  motionless  and 
stared  into  the  swirl  of  turbid  water  in  the 
wake  of  the  boat,  in  frightened  disbelief  that 
they  were  gone.  Johnny,  too,  gazed  at  the  spot 
where  they  went  down,  remembering  what  she 
had  said  in  the  morning: 

"Nothing  must  happen  to  my  seeds.  I  could 
not  bear  it,  because — " 

The  pity  of  it!  All  those  little  promises  of 
beautiful  and  fruitful  years;  all  those  happy 
times  and  memories  for  the  child  unborn, 
drowned  in  the  river's  slime.  For  a  moment 
she  gripped  the  rail  and  smiled  back  at  Johnny 
her  brightest  and  bravest,  as  if  to  reassure 
him  that  she  meant  to  bear  what  she  could  not. 
But  suddenly  she  crumpled  up  on  the  deck  and 
flung  her  arms  out  in  piteous  appeal. 

It  was  a  prayer!  Countless  backward  looks 
and  letters  were  translated.  For  five  years 
the  wilderness  had  been  flinging  his  _  futile 
gifts  in  his  face  and  besieging  his  spirit  with 
prayer. 

Above  the  noises  on  the  river  he  could  not 
make  her  hear  a  consoling  word  even  if,  in  his 
confusion,  he  could  find  one  to  say;  but  he 
stood  there  with  bent  head  until  the  sun,  too, 
dropped  int9  the  flood  and  the  boats  disappeared 
in  the  twilight  behind  the  islands. 

Hill-slope  and  orchard  lay  in  the  radiance  of 
a  high  moon  when  Johnny  went  up  through  the 
town.  As  he  opened  the  cabin  door  the  silvery 
light  filled  the  dear,  familiar  home  and  the 
breeze  set  the  little  chair  into  a  ghostly  rock- 
ing. A  gust  of  emotion  swept  over  him.  But 
after  a  moment  he  stopped  the  chair,  as  one 
closes  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  dead,  and  put  it 
back  against  the  wall  where  it  could  rock  no 
more.  '  '* 

All  night  he  lay  on  the  bench  in  the  sap- 
ling stoop,  like  one  of  his  own  trees  uprooted. 
The  birds  sang  their  mating  songs  in  a  dawn 
of  rose  and  pearl.  Then  the  orchard  was  a 
surf  of  bloom  that,  to  Johnny's  enlarged  spir- 
itual vision,  had  a  rarer  loveliness  than  that  of 
color  and  perfume. 

Apple-blossoms  were  the  year's  first  assurance 
of  a  fruitful  autumn,  and  men  were  as  trees 
walking. _  His  gift  for  planting  and  nurturing, 
his  poetic_  feeling,  his  fellowship  for  men  and 
his  yearning  desire  to  serve  them,  had  been 
nothing  more  than  the  brief  blush  and  fragrance 
of  the  wild  tree  that  ripened  only  to  a  harvest 
of  bitter  disappointment. 

God  helping  him,  he  would  bring  these  blos- 
soms of  his  soul  to  the  good  fruits  of  a  thous- 
and orchards  in  the  wilderness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Latent  ai;lL^  MmMM  I'omirMgj  (Sas-g 
Send  for  wonderful 
plan  bp 
which  we 
Give  Autos 
A  wag —  • 


^ww>T  irmjjm  MM.m'E  i 


CORN  BELT  AUTO  CLUB,      •  692  Jefferson  StreeT! 


WATERLOO,  IOWA  J 

I Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  about  I 
your  Auto  Club.  The  signing  of  this  coupon  does  not  ^ 
obligate  me  in  any  way.  I 


Name- 


I 


B      If  you  want  a  car  fill  out  the 

H  coupon  and  mail  it    today  or 

H  send  us  a  postal  card  and  we  will  send 

-  :  you  immediately  our  handsome  Auto 

H  Club  Booklet  containing  full  informa- 

B  tion,  also  names  of  persons  to  whom 

m  we  have  given  automobiles. 

I  CORN  BELT  AUTO  CLUB 

p       692  Jefferson  St.      WATERLOO,  IOWA 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiPiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  

TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 
The  Resurrection  Plant 

Mfotteeed  hi  At  BM«  «s  •itwc  af  Jcriclw*^ 


I  P.  0... 
I  State. 


.R.  F.  D  Box. 


Thew  nre  and  oarlonj  pUnti 
■row  and  ttkj  green  plaolng 
them   in  water;  will  alio  crow  la 


light 

of  water  ther  drj  and  carl  up  ami 
■o  to  deep.   The/  will  keep  in  thia 
state  for  year*  and  reawaken  dlre«t 
I7  apon  being  pnt  Into  water. 
fnterestiag  And   prettr  ho« 


plant  growa  in  water  If  not  allowed 
to  freexe  To  grow  it.  almpli  plaoa 
the  whole  plant  in  waterj   it  wLH 


open  ap  and  begin  to  grow  In  aboat 
twenty  minute*:  after  that  almptf 
keep  the  roota  m  water,  ohanga  M* 
«at«r  arer/  toor  or  flra  dara.  ' 


OUR  FREE  OFFER:  Send  ne  only  ffi  cents  to  pay  tor  one  1-year  ^abscrlptlon  to  oar  practical,  belptal  and  entertain 
Ing  farm  and  home  magailne  and  we  will  send  you  TWO  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  entirely  FREF.. 

AMERICAN  FARMING,  537  So.  Daarborn  Straat,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Made-to-Measure 

Express  Prepaid  $075 

Pants  cut  in  the  latest 
8tyle.     Made -to -your 
individual  measure.  Fit,  work- 
manship and  wear  guaranteed. 

No  Extra  Charge 

for  peg  tops,  no  matter  how 
extreme  you  order  them. 
Aasn/at  A  good  live  hustler  in 
\JJ'~  '  ~,  every  town  to  take 
wwantCo  orders  for  our  cele- 
brated made-to-measure  clothes. 
Samples  of  all  latest  materials  Free. 

We  Pay  Big  Money 

to  oar  agents  everywhere.  Turn  your 
spare  time  into  cash  by  taking  orders 
for  our  stylish  clothes.  Write  today 
for  beautiful  FREE  outfit. 
THE  PROr!»ESS  TAILORING  COr 
Dept.  212  Chicago,  III. 


This  BEAUTIFUL  GOLD 
SIGNET  SEAL  RING 


FREE 


Jait  get  ONE  friend  to  give  you  2Sc 
for  a  full  year's  subscription  to 
Xmirlcia  Farnlng — send  us  the  name 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
you  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
inital  engraved  on  it  Address 

American  Farming. 537  S. Daarborn St.,Chlcaqo 


COMPLETE  CROCHET  BOOK 

Sent  Postpaid  for  X2c 


Complete  This  Beautiful  Crochet 

iMlructiorvBook  Book  contains  66  de- 

signs of  Crochet.  Tat- 
ting. Smocking,  for 
Yokeq.  Edgings, Towels, 
Corset  Covers.  Hand- 
kerchiefs. Baby-  wear. 
Centerpieces.  Scarfs. 
Bags.  etc.  Every  article 
is  fully  lllnstrated  and 
described  and  so  simple 
are  the  Instrnctlons 
that  you  can  acquire 
great  skill  almost  from 
thestart.  If  you  are  do- 
ing crochet  work  you 
cannot  be  without  this 
up-to-date  O  r  o  c  h  et 
Book.  Sent  FREE  for 
one  new  or  renewal 
yearly  subscription  at 
26c. 

Amerloan  Farming,  537  S,  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Cro  chet  -T&H  ing  -  ^mocking 
 Price  »2c 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

A  toilet  preparation  of  merit. 4* 
Belps  to  eradicate  dandruif. 
For  Restoring  Color  and 
Beauty  toGray  or  Faded  Hair. 

fiOc  and  $1.00  at  Drutrirists. 


GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

FD  Gleason's  Horse  Book  a  large 

*^    *^  handsome  book  of  400  pages. 

printed  on  pure  white  paper 
m  large  clear  type,  bound  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  186 
full  plates  and  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  most  complete  horse 
bookever  published,  produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  l*rof.  Gleason  has  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory. Education,  Teaching 
Tricks,  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding,  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing, How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness, Care,  complete  instruc- 
tion on  proper  Horse  Shoeing 
and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 
the  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal.  This  one 
partalone  isworth  many  times  the  valu»  of  the  book  and 
will  SftT*  hone  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year. 

Oleason^B  Horse  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
X^WqW  W\. m  paid  for  two  1-year  subscriptions  at  96o 
s>aoh  or  one  2-year  subscription  at  50c  New  or  rene'^al, 
American  Farming. 537S.  Dearborn  Sl..Chloaao 

ROPP»S 

CALCULATOR' 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  at  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  and  price  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  cribs,  wag« 
ons,  bios,  etc.,  etc. 

FREE  '^'^ 

given  free  for  one 

new  or  renewal  yearly  sub- 
scription at  25  cents., 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
SS7  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chlca|» 


^  RPPP'S 

Calculator 

PORTHE  POCUr 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PERSIAN  ROCKER 

This  splendid  Persian  Rocker  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  furniture  that  anyone  could  want.  It  is  the  very  latest 
design,  built  for  comfort,  style  and  durability.  The  frame 
is  best  American  quarter  sawed  oak  finished  m  beautiful 
golden  oak  finish.  The  seat  is  extra  large  with  re-inforced 
Bessmer  steel  springs  and  padded  extra  thick  to  insure  gen- 
uine comfort.  The  entire  rocker  is  upholstered  in  handsome 
black  leatherette.  It  is  a  luxurious,  easy,  comfortable  arm 
chair,  just  the  kind  you  have  always  wanted.  It  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.   No  picture  can  do  it  justice. 


We  are  making  a  Big  Whirlwind  Campaign  to  intro- 
duce our  "Puritan  Brand"  Baking  Powder  to  a  million 
more  users.   We'll  give  one  of  these  magnificent , Persian 
Rockers — to  every  reader  of  this  paper  who  helps  us 
out.  All  you  do  is  to  say  the  word — fill  out  the 
coupon  below — and  you'll  get  one  of  these  Big 
Rockers.  This  is  positively  the  most  stupen- 
dous offer  ever  made  by  a  big  manufacturer. 

WILBUR'S  Puritan  Brand 
Baking  Powder 

is  said  by  everyone  who  uses  it  to  be  absolutely 
the  best  baking  powder  in  existence.  It's 
made  of  the  finest  materials  obtainable  and  it's 
absolutely  pure  in  every  way.  When  a  woman 
uses  it  once  she  simply  won't  use  anything  else. 
That^'s'w  hy  we  are  making  this  wonderful  offer 
— that's  why  we  take  this  means  to  get  it  intro- 
duced in  every  home  in  the  land — that's  why  we 
are  going  to  give  you  this  Magnificent  Persian 
Rocker  —  Free  —  for  simply  introducing  one 
case  of  it  for  us. 


You  Can  Sell  This  Baking 
Powder  Quick 

There's  no  trick  at  all  to  selling  Wilbur's  Bak- 
ing Powder._  Every  house  uses  baking  powder 
— bigquantities  of  it — you  can  sell  it  to  every 
house  you  come  to.    The  cans  are  big — one  full 


ouse  you  come  to. 

pound  for  only  25c  and  you  can  dispose  of  these  few  cans  in  a  mighty  short  time 
right  among  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Besides  this — we  give  away  a  handsome 
Silver  Souvenir  Spoon  with  every  can.  This  makes  the  Baking  Powder  positively 
sell  like  wildfire.  Its  the  biggest  cinch  you  ever  saw.  Just  a  few  minutes 
work  and  the  Persian  Rocker  will  be  yours. 


\ 

The 
Wilbur  > 
Company, 


\ 


\ 


123   Huron  . 
St.,  Milwaukee  \ 
Wis.  —  I  accept 
your  liberal  offer 
of  the  Persian  Rocker 
Free.  Please  ship  me 
one  case,  3  dozen  cans 
Wilbur's  "Puritan  Brand" 
Baking-  Powder  which  I  will 
sell  for  25c  each  within  two 
months  and  send  you  $9.00,  upon 
receipt  of  which  you  are  to  send  me 
the  Persian  Rocker  Free.     You  are  ^ 
also  to  include  enougrh  e.vtra  Baking 
Powder  Free,  tooffset  the  freight  charges. 


SOUVENIR  SPOON  FREE  WITH  EACH  CAN  BAKING  POWDER 

To  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  you  will  have  no  trouble  selling  this  small 
amount  of  Baking  Powder  we  give  away  a  handsome  Silver  Spoon  with  each  can. 
These  spoons  arc  Souvenir  Spoons  of  the  states — each  stale  is  represented  on  a  spoon 
with  its  coat  of  arras,  motto  and  separate  design  worked  out  in  best  quality  genuine 
Rogers  1881  silver.  In  every  can  of  Wilbur's  Uaking  Powder  a  coupon  will  be  found 
which  entitles  the  purchaser  to  any  one  of  the  48  different  spoons — Free — sent  post- 
paid from  here  upon  receipt  of  the  coupon,  telling  what  spoon  is  wanted,  etc 


Just  Mail  the  Coupon— Today 


,  — and  we'll  ship  you  the  Baking 


About  '/i  Actual  Size. 


Name 


P.  O. 


F.  O. 


\Send  No  Money  Powder  (with  enough  extra  to  pay 
\  freight  charges)  you  sell  the  powder  for  only  25c  a  can  with 
V  a  Silver  Souvenir  Spoon  Free  besides  and  send  us  the  money 
and  we'll  send  you  the  Persian  Rocker  at  once. 

Send  no  money  in  advance — we  trust  you.   This  offer  is  only 
good  for  a  few  days  and  it's  the  biggest  thing  you  ever 
heard  of.    It's  a  straight  forward,  honest  proposition 
and  you'll  never  get  another  one  like  it    Mail  the 
coupon  in  quick. 

THE  WILBUR  COMPANY 


123  Huroit  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I  give  you  as  reference. 


When 
You 
Send 
Coupon 
AskAbout 
Our  Big 
Agent's  Pro- 
position. We 
Furnish  Ford 
Auto — Free  —  and 
Pay  $2,000  to  $4,000 
a  Year  Be8idcr> 
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Send|Coupon  for  These  Books 


THIS  wonderfu   set  of  books  on  farming  yours  to  read  for  10  days  if  you  will  just  send  the  coupon 
Get  facts  and  methods  that  cost  the  government  $4,000,000.00  to  collect  and  classify  The 
u    A  u-  """^'■^^s       mvestigators— the  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers,  now  placed  in  your 

hands  by  this  special  offer.  See  below  how  we  send  them  direct  to  you  for  examination  Surely 
a  chance  you  should  not  miss.  And  more— see  how  you  can  get  a  great  book  free.  This  book  written 
by  Hon.  b.D.  Coburn,  America's  master  farmer.  Also  free  advice  on  farming  by  Mr.  Coburn  Read 
the  offer.   Then  send  the  coupon. 

farmer's  Cyclopedia 

{Authentic  Records,  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture) 

Seven  big  volumes,  6^  inches  x  9  inches,  5,000  pages,  3,000,000  words.  Hundreds  of  pictures  and  diagrams.  The  best 
ot  all  the  facts  data  and  methods  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  selected  and  edited  by  a  board  of  experts  A 
perfect  mme  of  farmmg  information.  No  theories.  Practical  facts,  all  classified,  indexed  and  cross-indexed  The  very 
cream  of  all  the  data  gathered  by  the  government  during  a  period  of  10  years.  You  can  instantly  find  anything  you  want 
to  know.  All  this  now  sent  to  you  before  you  send  us  a  penny.  And  no  obligation.  Buy  only  if  you  find  the  Cyclopedia  as 
valuable  as  we  say  it  is— and  then  a  year  to  pay  on  our  easy  terms.  Get  these  books.  See  what  they  contain  whether  you 
decide  to  buy  or  not.    Act  while  present  edition  lasts.    Present  price  and  terms  are  not  guaranteed  to  hold  indefinitely 


Valuable  Book 
FREE! 

With  the  Cyclopedia,  you  get 
absolutely  free  an  important 
Manual  written  especially  as 
an  aid  to  systematic  study 
by  America's  famous  author- 
ity on  scientific  farming — 
Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn — who 
says  of  the  Cyclopedia:  "It 
contains  the  most  valuable 
agricultural  information  ever 
gathered  together." 


Partial  List  of  Contents: 


Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows — This  alone  worth 
the  price. 

Feed  and  Feeding  for  Beef — A  wonderful  work. 

Diseases  and  Insect  Ptsts — How  to  protect  cat- 
tle and  crops  against  them. 

Profitable  Hog  Raising— A  complete  library  on 
tile  hog. 

Success  with  Sheep— Every  question  answered. 
Poultry   Problems  Solved — No  other  books  on 

poultry  ever  need  be  read. 
Fruit — How  to  get  larger  yield.    How  to  avoid 

insect  pests. 

Latest  Facts  and  Investigation  on  Every  Farm 


Product — Insures  bigger,  better  crops  with  less 

labor. 

Every  Phase  of  Farm  Management — From  gov- 
ernment experiments  and  researches. 
Soils  and  Fertilization— Make  your  land  yield 

more. 

Farm  Buildings — How  to  plan  and  build  on 

the  farm. 
Farm  Machinery — All  about  it. 
Domestic  Science — Comfortable,  economical  farm 

housekeeping.      Lightens    the    work    of  the 

housekeeper. 

And  thousands  of  other  lubjeots  of  vital  Interest 

and  value. 


Coburn's  Advice  Also  This  IS  OuF  SpCcial  Offer! 

Advice  on  anv  farmine  Question  anv  time  vnii  want       „     .  .. 


Advice  on  any  farming  question  any  time  you  want 
it.  The  help  and  co-operation  of  this  master  farmer — 
in  addition  to  the  help  the  books  will  give  you — 
yours  from  the  very  day  you  send  your  order.  Get 
the  benefit  of  his  vast  experience.  Order  now,  while 
this  privilege  is  available.    Send  this  coupon  today. 

Extra  Special! 

For  only  one  additional  monthly  payment  you 
may  have  Country  Life  in  America  for  a  year, 
H  B  a  B  ■  B  Bv  ji^st  ^^'^  the  regular  price, 
tvLij  D  er  *.  each  issue  containing  a 
DoubIeday,Page  &  Ca  \  ^^ik  by  Mr.  Coburn  on 
Dept.  3697,  Garden  Oiy,  N.  T.  \  some  important  farm- 
Send  me  the  complete  set  of  \  ing  subject.  It  will 
Farmer  s  Cyclopedia  (Authentic  ^  u^i„  %,^a  _ 
Records  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr;->"e'P  ^^<^  encour- 
culture)  in  7  big,  thick  volumes.  ^  age  you  every 
If  not  satisfactory  I  will  return  the  ^  month, 
books  in  10  days;  otherwise  I  will  send  ^ 
you  50  cents  down  and  $2.00  monthly,  ^ 
until  $24.50  is  paid.  I  am  to  have  the  ^ 
Coburn  Manual  and  Mr.  Coburn's  advice  ^ 
free  if  I  keep  the  books. 


M.m,.l  P?*^  ...t"  7\  ^'"P  •"'^  i"'""^  °f  ^  volumes^lso  the  Coburn 
?H^H  ,1,;™  fn^  in^o""  transportation  charges-nothing  to  pay  on  the  books.  Ther. 
I^d  $2  mon^hlv  „n??!'-«(..  -n^°"  ^^"a  ^nl'^P  ^^^"^  ^^"'^  ^0  cents  as  first  payment 
?r„       ..  .2".  ly."".*'',.?^*-'''*  '5.  P=^"^-    Otherwise  send  them  back.    We  want  you  to 


Name 


Address 


poultry, 

vegetables.  It  tells  how  to  plan  fa;m"buridings  a^Thow^lo  run'Tfarm  o"n  a"busine"ss 
basis.  It  shows  how  to  cut  out  waste.  It  points  out  the  short  cuts  to  success  One 
If^},  ^  'Jrtv,"^^  make  or  save  many  times  the  price  of  the  books.  All  this  vast  informa- 
tion, all  this  carefully  classified  experience  is  ready  now  for  you  to  have  right  where 
you  can  use  it  any  day.  It  is  like  having  a  group  of  farming  experts  it  your  "Ibow 
delay  '^Send"  '"^^  ^       '°       whenever  a  perplexing  question  comes  up.    So  do  not 

Send  the  Coupon — Now 

We  will  ship  the  books  for  the  10  days'  examination.  No  obligation  on  you.  Keep 
them  if  you  find  them  all  that  we  say  they  are — and 

niore.    Then,  pay  on  our  easy   terms.     Otherwise,   send  Pr*s»nt  pric*  aavea 

them  back  to  us.    Mail  the  coupon  now.    Present  price  yon  $10.80  oa  for- 

saves  you  $10.50  on  former  price,  $33.00.  mer  price  of  $33.00 

^^DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO., 


If  you  want  Coantry  Life  in  America  as  per  above  offer  nrite  "yes"  here. 


V  Dept.  3697,  Garden  City,  New  York 
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TheValue  of  ReferenceBooks  to  theFarmer 

BY  PAUL  STEPHENS,^  Editor.  ' 


The 
value  of 
r  e  f  e  rence 
books,  reliable 
agricultural  refer- 
erence  books,  to  the 
farmer  depends  largely 
upon  the  extent  to  which 
he  makes  use  of  such  books. 
There  may  be  chance  opportu- 
nities for  him  to  reap  a  profit  equal 
to  the  entire  cost  of  a  compact  refer- 
ence library  by  a  few  minutes'  research 
and  study,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  benefits  de 
rived  will  be  largely  conditioned  upon  the  farmer's  regular 
and  frequent  use  of  the  books.  As  insurance  against  a 
possible  sudden  and  imperative  need,  reference  books  may 
perchance  be  a  prudent  investment.  As  a  continual  source 
of  profitable  information  and  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
growth  they  are  a  wise  and  safe  investment.  Used  in  such 
way,  a  good  reference  library  will  yield  rich  returns. 

Nature,  from  the  storehouse  of  her  soil,  rewards  the 
farmer  largely  in  proportion  to  his  diligent  and  intelligent 
use  of  that  soil.  His  profits  result  from  gradual  growth 
and  not  from  a  sudden  lucky  strike.  He  may  expect  to 
derive  his  benefits  from  a  reference  library  in  much  the 
same  way  and  after  similarly  diligent  application. 

The  monetary  value  to  the  farmer  of  a  reliable  ref- 
erence library  on  agriculture  cannot  be  definitely  com- 
puted, no  more  than  can  the  worth  of  an  education  be 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  farmer's  need  of 
such  books  is  too  apparent  to  be  the  subject  of  serious 
argument. 

Farming  is  more  than  a  mere  occupation.  It  is  a 
profession — just  as  distinctly  a  profession  as  teaching, 
law  or  medicine. 

It  is  true  that  the  field  is  the  farmer's  schoolroom; 
experience  is  his  knowledge.  When  he  has  become  profi- 
cient in  the  field  he  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Of  course,  this  liberal  schooling  of 
practical  experience  must  be  supplimented  by  the  ordinary 
common  school  education,  followed,  if  possible,  by  high 
school  and  agricultural  college  courses.  Having  mastered 
such  a  curriculum  of  labor  and  learning,  he  should  be 
ready  to  launch  upon  his  professional  career  much  the 
same  as  the  teacher  after  being  graduated  from  the  nor- 
mal school,  the  law  student  after  completing  his  course 
or  the  young  medical  student  after  he  has  finished  his 
studies  and  been  licensed  to  practice. 

It  would  be  rank  folly  to  contend  that  the  teacher,  the 
lawyer  or  the  .physician,  each  at  the  threshold  of  his 
career,  is  so  thoroughly  equipped  with  knowledge  as  to 
need  no  further  enlightenment.  Neither  can  such  a  conten- 
tion be  maintained  in  reference  to  the  farmer.  Any  ad- 
vantage he  may  have  gained  in  practical  experience  during 
the  days  of  his  schooling  is  more  than  offset  by  the  more 
thorough  mental  training  the  other  young  practitioners 
have  received,  if  the  farrner's  education  has  been  limited 
to  a  common  school  or  high  school  course. 

What  would  the  farmer  think  of  a  teacher  who  would 
come  into  the  district  without  even  a  dictionary?  What 
confidence  would  he  have  in  the  opinions  of  a  young 
lawyer  who  failed  to  supply  himself  with  Blackstone,  the 
statute^  and  a  reasonably  comprehensive  reference  li- 
brary of  appeal  and  supreme  court  decisions?  Would  he 
employ  as  his  family  physician  a  practitioner  who  had 
at  his  command  no  greater  knowledge  of  anatomy,  of 
disease  symptoms  and  of  medicine  than  that  which  he 
was  able  to  remember  from  the  facts  presented  to  him 
during  his  course  at  medical  college? 

The  school  teacher,  though  shamefully  under-paid, 
must  be  supplied  with  the  nucleus  of  a  fair  library,  sub- 
scribe for  two  or  three  educational  magazines,  keep 
abreast  of  current  events  and  current  literature,  attend 
the  annual  institutes  and  is  required  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  reading  circle  work.  The  really  progres- 
sive teacher  takes  an  occasional  summer  normal  review 
course. 


The 
ablest 
lawyers  are 
t  i  r  e  1  ess  stu- 
dents of  their  ref- 
erence books.  The 
library  of  the  really 
successful  attorney  is  be- 
wildering in  extent.  It  must 
be  kept  abreast  of  the  times 
with  frequent  and  expensive  addi- 
tions. Each  session  of  the  legislature 
means  a  new  volume  on  session  laws; 
the  higher  courts  pile  up  reference  book 
costs  for  the  lawyers  while  doling  out  justice  to  the 
clients  which  they  serve. 

A  physician,  contending  that  he  has  no  need  of  ref- 
erence books,  would  be  shunned  as  a  dangerous  bigot. 
The  doctor  must  keep  at  his  command  a  reasonably 
comprehensive  library  and,  like  the  lawyer's  library,  it 
must  be  frequently  enlarged,  for  great  progress  is  being 
made  in  his  profession.  Reading  is  not  enough — the 
physician  must  occasionally  temporarily  abandon  his  prac- 
tice and  take  a  post-graduate  course  in  some  college  of 
medicine  or  surgery. 

The  scientific  research  of  brilliant  minds  who  have 
given  these  subjects  their  deepest  study  have,  to  a  large 
degree,  standardized  teaching  and  made  education  almost 
universal;  advanced  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
from  soothsaying  and  witchcraft  to  its  present  wonder- 
ful attainments,  and  have  aided  us  to  discover  and  admin- 
ister laws  which  make  the  existence  of  the  toiler  more 
tolerable,  guaranteeing  some  semblance  of  equity  and 
justice  among  men. 

Can  it  be  said  that  science  has  done  less  for  farming? 
A  few  generations  ago  the  hoeman's  stroke  was  the  most 
efficient  effort  at  the  preparation  of  the  seedbed,  the  grain 
was  sown  broadcast,  harvested  with  hand  sickles  and 
threshed  out  by  the  ox's  tread.  Today  we  have  the  tractor, 
the  seeder,  the  self-binding  reaper  and  the  thresher. 

Farming  is  a  highly  specialized  profession.  Soil  fer- 
tility, drainage,  crop  rotation,  insect  and  disease  control, 
live  stock,  dairying,  poultry,  fruit  growing,  farm  manage- 
ment, farm  building,  the  use  of  machinery  and  road  build- 
ing are  among  the  many  phases  of  the  profession  which 
have  received  and  are  still  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
ablest  specialists.  The  resultant  effect  upon  agriculture 
more  than  justifies  this  lavish  expenditure  of  talent  and 
of  money. 

By  carefully  thought  out  processes  the  ablest  agri- 
cultural barristers  have  presented  the  case  of  the  field 
toiler  to  the  High  Court  of  Nature.  These  trials  have 
involved  many  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  the 
profession  of  farming.  Appeals  have  been  frequent  and 
persistent.  The  verdicts  finally  won  afforded  inspiring 
glimpses  of  the  sublime  and  immutable  law  established 
long  before  man  by  disobedience  was  doomed  through 
all  ages  to  toil  for  his  bread. 

These  decisions  have  been  compiled  into  standard 
works  and  may  be  likened  unto  the  lawyer's  reference 
library  of  court  decisions.  They  are  indispensable  in  the 
solution  of  many  farming  problems. 

No  man  is  hopelessly  ignorant  save  he  who  refuses 
to  learn;  no  man  is  too  old  to  learn  until  he  neglects  to 
longer  be  a  student;  the  man  who  is  profitably  wise  is  he 
who  is  able  to  use  the  wisdom  of  others.  Experience  is 
essential  to  successful  farming,  but  no  wise  farmer  will 
contend  he  can  learn  nothing  of  profit  from  the  elaborate 
and  costly  research  by  which  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  phases  of  his  work  have  been  established. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  farmers  who  have 
received  the  most  thorough  educational  preparation  for 
their  work  are  equipped  with  the  best  reference  libraries 
and  are  the  most  frequent  users  of  such  works.  No  other 
profession  presents  a  greater  multiplicity  of  problems  than 
farming,  and  in  no  other  field  of  endeavor  do  the  problems 
admit  of  such  happy  and  such  beautiful  solution. 
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Fil's  Filosophy  on  Land  Titles 

By  JAMES  EDWIN  FILSON,  LL.  B., 

Secretary  Illinois  Abstractors'  Association,  Lecturer  on  Land  Titles  College  of  Law,  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Manager  Champaign  County  Abstract  Company,  Champaign,  Illinois. 


[Editor's  note. — This  is  tlie  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  wlilch  Mr.  Fllson  is  writing  for 
American  Farming  on  the  subject  of  Land 
Titles.  This  month  Mr.  Filson  introduces  the 
subject  of  Land  Titles  In  a  general  way  and  in 
subsequent  articles  will  take  up  particular 
phases  of  the  question.  Inquiries  from  Ameri- 
can Farming  readers  relative  to  the  Land  Titles 
will  be  answered  by  Mr.  Fllson  without 
charge.  Address  Inquiries  to  Mr.  Fllson,  in 
care  of  American  Farming.  ] 

WE  ALL  want  to  own  land,  or  rather 
the  title  to  land,  and  the  more  of  it 
the  better.  In  order  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  title  to  a  certain  parcel  of 
land,  some  process  recognized  by  the  law 
of  the  commonwealth  must  be  invoked, 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  That  is,  we 
must  acquire  title  by  purchase,  gift,  will  or 
inheritance.  After  we  are  the  proud  owners 
of  title  to  a  parcel  of  land,  we  must  know 
how  to  handle  that  title  to  best  advantage. 

"Oh,  this  'red  tape,' "  is  a  common 
protest  of  vexation  these  days.  Yes,  there  is  "red  tape" 
affecting  all  phases  of  modern  business  life.  Yet,  when 
we  stop  to  think,  we  readily  realize  that  this  "red  tape"  is 
one  of  the  necessities  of  society. 

There  must  be  accepted  methods  of  dealing  one  with 
another  so  that  we  may  know  right  from  wrong,  for'  if 
each  person  proceeded  according  to  a  method  of  his  own, 
organized  society  would  practically  cease.  In  some  of 
our  modern  intricate  business  and  social  relations  we 
refer  to  these  methods  as  customs,  in  other  instances  they 
are  known  as  rules  and  in  still  others  as  laws. 

If  there  were  no  laws  regulating  the  passing  of  titles 
to  lands,  how  would  I  know  who  is  the  owner  of  your 
home  or  your  farm?  I  could  not  know.  Then,  how  much 
would  your  home  or  your  farm  be  worth?  This  very 
"red  tape"  or  legal  method  of  doing  business  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  establishing  the  valine  of  your  title.  Of 
course,  the  "red  tape"  should  be  as  simple  as  is  com- 
patible with  reasonable  safety. 

When  one  violates  the  law  respecting  land  titles,  either 
knowingly  or  unwittingly,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  reckon- 
ing day,  as  most  of  you  know  who  have  had  to  help 
atone  for  such  violations — more  often  those  of  others  than 
those  of  your  own  making. 

That  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles. Mistakes  which  have  been  made  will  have  to  be 
met;  there  is  no  escape.  There  is  grave  danger,  too,  of 
others  committing  the  same  errors  or  others  just  as  vex- 
ing and  as  troublesome,  if  they  are  not  properly  cautioned. 
If  you  are  perplexed  about  any  question  respecting  land 
titles,  I  will  gladly  answer  your  queries,  if  addressed  in 
care  of  American  Farming.  Such  inquiries  will  be  an- 
swered through  this  department. 

Frankly,  you  will  not  learn  all  there  is  to  learn  about 
land  titles  from  reading  these  articles,  for  no  man'  has 
yet  mastered  the  subject.  The  points  I  wish  to  stress  will 
be  illustrated  with  incidents  taken  from  my  experience  in 
making  and  examining  abstracts  of  titles  and  from  my 
observation  of  the  buying,  selling,  devising  and  inheriting 
of  land  titles  and  the  loaning  of  money  with  land  titles 
as  security.  Technical  words  and  terms  will  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible.  In  fact,  this  series  of  articles  is  to 
be  a  friendly  and  informal  discussion  of  this  broad  sub- 
ject.   Your  suggestions  are  invited. 

The  buyer  is  more  interested  than  the  lender  in  the 
title  to  a  piece  of  land  for  the  reason  that  one  is  buying 
the  title  while  the  other  acquires  only  a  lien  and  can  also 
look  to  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  borrower  for 
repayment. 

Our  modern  land  title  system  is  necessarily  intricate, 
due  to  the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  modern  business 
relations,  and,  while  you  cannot  expect  to  become  proficient 
in  real  estate  law,  you  can  and  should  become  familiar 
with  certain  general  principles,  which  will  enable  you  to 
deal  with  titles  in  a  business-like  manner. 

When  you  learn  how  to  use  others  to  do  the  things 
you  are  not  qualified  to  do,  you  will  have  learned  one  of 
the  important  secrets  of  the  successful  man.  How  to  use 
the  abstractor,  surveyor,  attorney,  loan  agent  and  real 
estate  agent  to  your  best  advantage  with  the  least  ex- 
pense or  loss  of  time,  is  an  art  worth  cultivating.  After 
all,  as  a  rule,  you  will  have  to  do  the  engineering,  working 
in  the  others  where  you  haven't  the  time  or  are  not  quali- 
fied to  act.  Unless  you  use  these  agencies  intelligently 
you  will  be  the  loser.    Generally  the  less  intelligently  a 
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^^^^^^^  person  works,  the  more  he  blames  others 
■■■^■j       for  bungling  the  deal. 

^^^^^H  Remember,  it  is  the  title  and  not  the 

^^^^^H        land  that  is  involved  in  any  real  estate 
^^^^^H       transaction.    The  land  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
'^^^H       mankind,  and  all  we  can  deal  with  is  the 
'ItS^^^H       right  to  use  or  to  direct  the  use  of  that 
^^^^H       land.    Title  is  a  right— something  unseen 
^^^^H       and  intangible,  yet  recognized.    Mere  pos- 
jj^^^^H       session  is  not  the  most  important  thing. 

The  title  determines  who  shall  control  the 
possession,  the  improvements  and  the  alter- 
ations. 

When  you  want  a  certain  property,  you 
find  out  who  has  the  title  to  that  property. 
Why?  Because  that  party  has  the  right 
which  you  desire  to  acquire.  If  satisfactory, 
terms  can  be  arranged,  you  purchase  the 
title  to  that  property.  Sometimes  it  is  dif- 
^,  .  ,  .  "cult  to  ascertain  just  who  has  the  right, 
the  title  often  being  divided  among  several  people. 

Every  prudent  man  will  take  proper  precaution  to 
pay  his  money  to  and  receive  sufficient  deeds  from  the 
owners  of  the  entire  title  to  the  land.  Proper  means  is 
a  term  that  varies  somewhat  with  communities.  In  large 
cities  title  guarantee  policies  are  used.  In  most  smaller 
places  abstracts  of  titles  and  attorneys'  opinions  on  the 
titles  as  shown  by  the  abstracts  of  titles  are  sufficient. 

Here  is  a  little  incident  that  illustrates  the  point  that 
the  title  to  the  land  and  not  the  land  is  involved  in  any 
real  estate  transaction : 

A  fevv  years  ago  a  stranger  walked  into  a  real  estate 
office  in  Urbana,  111.,  and  announced  that  he  wanted  to 
buy  a  farm.  Several  farms  were  shown  him  and  he  finally  de- 
cided upon  a  tract  of  land  near  Fisher,  111.,  agreeing  to 
take  the  farm  if  a  clear  title  could  be  given  and  other  de- 
tails arranged  satisfactorily. 

The  agent  procured  an  abstract  of  the  title  to  the 
land  and  accompanied  the  stranger  to  a  loan  office,  where 
the  newcomer  made  application  for  a  loan  of  $2,500  upon 
the  land  in  question. 

About  two  weeks  later  the  stranger  reappeared  armed 
with  a  warranty  deed  bearing  signatures  which  he  claimed 
were  those  of  the  land  owner  and  his  wife.  He  secured 
the  loan,  paid  the  agent  his  commission  and  disappeared. 
That  was  the  last  heard  of  him. 

It  later  developed  that  the  signatures  to  the  deed 
were  forgeries.  As  a  result  no  title  had  passed  and  the 
loan  company  had  no  lien  on  the  land.  The  owner  of  the 
farm  later  instituted  suit  and  had  the  deed  and  mortgage 
set  aside  as  clouds  upon  his  title. 


A  COSTLY  LESSON  IN  DIVERSIFICATION 

The  wheat  farmer  of  the  Northwest  apparently  learns  the 
lesson  of  diversification  but  little  more  readily  than  his  cot- 
ton crop  brother  of  the  South. 

In  speaking  of  the  experiences  of  the  present  crop 
year.  Director  A.  D.  Wilson  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Division  and  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Minnesota  says:  "It 
is  practically  the  same  lesson  farmers  have  had  every  few 
years,  for  the  last  fifty  or  more  years,  in  the  Northwest. 
That  is,  the  fallacy  of  depending  upon  any  one  thing.  The 
big  grain  crop  of  1915,  together  with  the  unsatisfactory 
corn,  crop,  led  too  many  to  forget  former  lessons  and  to 
put  in  a  little  too  much  grain  and  not  enough  corn.  This 
year's  wheat 'crop  failure  is  just  one  more  lesson  that  the 
only  safe  type  of  farming,  on  the  average  farm,  is  diversi- 
fied farming." 

The  wheat  crop  of  North  Dakota  must  be  reduced 
from  80  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  farm  income  before 
the  agriculture  of  that  state  will  be  upon  a  thoroughly 
sound  basis,  according  to  Thomas  Cooper,  director  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

"When  our  live  stock  interests  have  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  return  us  a  cash  income  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  our  total  income,"  he  says,  "we  shall 
cease  to  worry  about  damage  to  our  wheat  crop." 

The  comments  of  Directors  Wilson  and  Cooper  will 
receive  serious  consideration  from  the  farmers  of  the 
great  wheat  region,  who  have  suffered  serious  damage  this 
year  because  their  farming  activities  were  not  well  pro- 
portioned. 

Experience  teaches  diversification  more  effectively 
than  the  agricultural  experts,  but  experience  almost  always 
exacts  an  excessive  tuition. 
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Extending  the  Battle  Lines  in  the  War 
Against  Hog  Cholera 


INTO  the  remotest  parts  of 
hundreds  of  counties  in  a 
score  or  more  of  states  the 
battle  lines  in  the  war  on  hog 
cholera  have  been  extended, 
until  the  approach  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter  attack  of  this  arch 
enemy  of  the  hog  industry  finds 
the  farmers  entrenched  as  never 
before,  ready  to  stubbornly  dis- 
pute each  foot  of  territory. 
Time  was^  and  that  just  re- 
cently, when  the  cholera  germs 
by  charging  the  front  or  falling 
heavily  upon  the  flank  could 
rout  the  hog  raisers  in  a  whole 
section  of  the  country,  leaving 
thousands  of  carcasses  upon  the 
field  of  devastation.  Now  the 
enemy's  damage  is  restricted 
principally  to  local  successes. 

To  the  County  Farm  Bureaus  and  the  efficient  and 
energetic  men  employed  as  County  Agents  must  be  given 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  cheering  turn  in  the  tide  of 
battle;  not  that  they  have  armed  the  farmers  with  any 
new  weapons,  but  that  they  have  brought  about  general 
and  effective  use  of  the  weapons  already  available.  They 
have  supplied  the  need  of  leadership  and  of  effective 
organization,  so  essential  to  any  movement  of  large  pro- 
portions. 

In  various  sections  the  plans  of  prosecuting  the  cam- 
paign differ  slightly,  in  some  counties  the  County  Agents 
actually  administering  most  of  the  serum  and  in  other 
counties  devoting  their  time  to  directing  the  fight.  The 
most  effective  plan  seems  to  be  that  of  a  special  organiza- 
tion, with  a  sub-chairman  and  a  working  committee  in 
each  township.  The  township  committee  is  composed  of 
one  representative  from  each  school  district,  thus  forming 
an  organization  which  reaches  effectively  into  even  the 
remote  sections  of  the  county. 

Hog  cholera,  like  fire,  must  be  checked  in  its  early 
stages  if  serious  damage  is  to  be  averted.  A  little  delay 
in  arraying  adequate  forces  against  it  may  result  in 
wholesale  contamination.  With  a  thorough  county 
organization  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  may  be 
detected. 

In  a  campaign  now  well  upon  its  third  year  this 
plan  has  worked  so  successfully  in  Winnebago  County, 
Illinois,  that  County  Agent  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck  writes:  "I 
have  nothing  particular  to  report  on  the  hog  cholera 
situation,  since  we  have  practically  no  hog  cholera  in 
this  county.  We  have  had  only  five  or  six  cases  this  year 
and  in  each  instance  the  disease  has  been  checked  on  the 
farm  where  it  was  first  reported.  At  present  I  know  of 
but  one  case  in  the  county.  Periodic  cases  will  occur, 
but  the  disease  should  not  be  allowed  to  spread." 

This  successful  campaign  of  eradication  was  started 
in  1914.  After  the  farmers  became  acquainted  with  the 
work  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  and  his  association  were  trying  to 
do,  many  of  them  were  willing  to  report  direct  to  the 
County  Agent  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  among  their 
swine.  Vigilance,  however,  was  not  relaxed  and  now, 
with  the  county  practically  free  of  the  disease,  the  same 
precaution  is  being  exercised.  The  forces  are  still  mob- 
ilized. It  is  unsafe  to  depend  upon  undirected  indi- 
vidual effort. 

As  soon  as  he  is  informed  of  sickness  among  hogs, 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck  visits  the  farm  in  question  and  makes  a 
thorough  investigation.  The  carcasses  of  hogs  which 
have  recently  died  are  carefully  inspected  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  very  sick  hog  is  killed  in  ord^r  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  exact  nature  of  the  malady. 

If  the  disease  is  found  to  be  cholera,  the  farmer  is 
advised  to  have  a  veterinarian  vaccinate  the  entire  herd 
at  once.  The  County  Agent  assists  the  farmer  in  getting 
serum  and  in  arranging  for  the  vaccination. 

Veterinarians  in  many  sections  are  protesting  vig- 
orously against  the  County  Agents  administering  serum 
and  the  best  results  in  the  war  on  cholera  have  been 
attained  where  there  is  harmony  among  all  fighting 
effectives.  The  County  Agent  is  usually  so  thoroughly 
occupied  that  he  hasn't  the  time  to  do  all  the  vaccinating 
and  for  him  to  attempt  even  a  portion  of  the  work  may 
result  in  disorganization  of  the  forces  or  the  temporary 
neglect  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  battle  line. 

The  veterinarian  is  a  proper  person  to  administer  the 
serum  and  to  advise  the  farmer  regarding  the  necessary 
precautionary  measures.    Sick  hogs  must  be  isolated,  the 
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carcasses  of  cholera  victims 
must  be  burned  or  buried  deeply 
and  well  covered  with  lime,  the 
premises  must  be  disinfected; 
the  farmer  should  be  advised 
not  to  visit  other  farms  or  to 
allow  others  to  visit  his  farm 
during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  veterinarian,  as  a 
rule,  has  more  time  than  the 
County  Agent  to  see  that  these 
suggestions  meet  ready  compli- 
ance. 

The  vaccinating  of  herds 
among  which  cholera  has  not 
appeared  is  not  advocated  by 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  very  grave  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  infection  has 
already  taken  place. 
In  1914  several  farmers  in  Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  county 
refused  to  vaccinate  their  herds  and  some  were  careless 
about  disinfecting  their  premises  after  the  disease  had 
appeared  among  their  hogs.  The  following  year  only  one 
farmer  refused  to  use  the  serum.  He  sold  off  his  well 
hogs  and  abandoned  the  others  to  their  fate.  He  did, 
however,  disinfect  his  premises,  and  there  was  no  spread 
of  the  disease  traceable  to  his  premises. 

Out  of  seventy-six  herds  among  which  cholera  was 
found  in  1914,  only  fifty-eight  herds  were  vaccinated.  In 
several  of  these  the  treatment  was  administered  too  late 
to  save  many  of  the  hogs.  A  trifle  more  than  29  per  cent 
were  sick  when  treated  and  the  ultimate  loss  was  30  per 
cent,  which  seems  to  bear  out  Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  contention 
that  serum,  while  highly  eflfective  as  a  preventative,  is  of 
little  worth  as  a  remedy  after  the  hogs  have  developed 
well  defined  cases  of  cholera.  When  used  as  a  remedy 
the  dose  should  be  doubled.  The  high  rate  of  fatality 
attending  cholera  outbreaks  which  are  not  combated  with 
serum  is  shown  by  the  reports  from  the  eighteen  herds 
to  which  no  serum  was  administered,  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  hogs  surviving. 

The  first  year's  experiences  indicated  that  a  saving 
of  $11.71  was  made  for  each  $1  expended  in  vaccinating. 
A  total  of  2,809  hogs  were  treated  at  an  average  expense 
of  65  cents  per  hog.  The  hogs  saved  were  valued  at 
$21,428. 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck  advises  against  the  use  of  virus  with 
serum,  although  no  unfavorable  results  attended  the  use 
of  virus  in  the  battle  which  he  directed  in  1914.  Last  year 
serum  was  used  without  virus  and  the  results  were  equally 
as  good.  A  total  of  1,359  hogs  were  treated  and  the 
average  cost  was  cut  to  37  cents.  The  loss  was  reduced 
to  24.5  per  cent. 

C.  E.  Gunnelss,  County  Agent  of  Seward  County, 
Kansas,  reports  a  loss  of  only  11.7  per  cent  among  999 
hogs,  many  of  which  were  sick  when  vaccinated.  A  loss 
of  but  3  per  cent  was  suffered  among  706  hogs  vaccinated 
as  a  matter  of  precaution.  The  work  in  this  county  seems 
to  be  conducted  along  lines  very  similar  to  those  followed 
in  Winnebago  County,  Illinois,  except  that  the  County 
Agent  this  year  is  doing  most  of  the  vaccinating.  He 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  do, 
the  work  another  year.  The  double  dose  has  been  used 
to  fair  success  as  a  remedy  for  sick  hogs. 

E.  R.  Spence  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Missouri,  sounds  a  note  of  warning  regarding  the  care 
and  feeding  of  hogs  as  a  means  of  preventing  cholera. 
"New  corn,"  says  Mr.  Spence,  "is  not  the  cause  of  cholera 
among  hogs,  although  it  may  be  one  of  the  means  of 
weakening  the  vitality  of  the  hogs,  thus  rendering  them 
more  susceptible  to  attack." 

He  urges  that  the  hogs  be  put  in  healthy,  vigorous 
condition  before  the  feeding  of  green  corn  is  commenced. 
The  ration  should  be  small  at  the  beginning  and  gradu- 
ally increased  from  day  to  day. 

An  occasional  cha'nge  of  feeding  lot,  so  that  the  hogs 
may  have  a  clean  "plate,"  is  also  urged.  The  farmer  is 
also  cautioned  to  afford  the  hogs  an  abundance  of  clean 
water  instead  of  requiring  them  to  drink  out  of  old  wal- 
lows and  similar  places. 

Another  authority  offers  the  timely  suggestion  that 
vaccinating  with  anti-hog  cholera  serum  fs  not  an  absolute 
guarantee  against  death — vaccinated  hogs  may  die  from 
pneumonia  due  to  exposure  or  from  other  diseases  super- 
induced by  neglect.  Immunizing  against  cholera  does  not 
remove  the  necessity  of  sanitary  and  proper  housing. 

A  recent  interesting  con-  (Continued  on  page  l6) 
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Two  new  features  are  announced  by  American  Farm- 
ing this  month;  two  more  contributors  offer  their  salu- 
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The   new  departments 
are  "Fil's  Filosophy  on 
Land  Titles"  and  "Mar- 
The  articles  for  the  first 
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ket  Gardening  and  Floriculture." 
department  will  be  furnished  by  James  Edwin  Filson,  LL.B., 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Abstractors'  Association,  lecturer 
on  land  titles  at  the  College  of  Law,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  manager  of  the  Champaign  County  Abstract 
Company.  For  several  years  Mr.  Filson  has  been  much 
in  demand  as  a  Farmers'  Institute  lecturer.  He  is  equally 
entertaining  and  instructive  as  a  writer.  He  illustrates 
his  points  with  timely  stories  from  his  extensive  experi- 
ence, thus  adding  surprising  interest  to  a  seemingly  dry 
subject.  There  are  few  perfect  land  titles,  while  a  great 
many  titles  are  not  even  merchantable.  Mr.  Filson  may 
startle  some  of  our  readers  into  a  realization  that  their 
claims  to  the  land  they  occupy  are  questionable,  but  we 
believe  his  series  of  articles  will  be  one  of  the  most 
helpful  ever  published  in  American  Farming.  He  will 
answer  without  charge  your  inquiries. 

The  articles  on  "Market  Gardening  and  Floriculture" 
will  be  written  by  Claude  Wisely,  proprietor  of  the  Wisely 
Greenhouses  at  Murphysboro,  111.  He  talks  of  plants 
in  a  friendly,  companionable  way.  When  they  are  sick 
he  doctors  them;  when  they  are  hungry  he  feeds  them; 
when  they  are  overfed  he  puts  them  on  a  diet;  when  they 
are  drowsy  he  gives  them  air.  He'll  tell  you  how  to  judge 
plant  symptoms. 

Mr.  Wisely  is  a  happy  man,  for  his  life  work  is  dis- 
tinctively of  his  own  choosing  and  he  is  making  a  suc- 
cess of  it.  When  a  mere  lad  he  evinced  a  deep  interest 
in  flowers  and  plants.  He  built  a  small  greenhouse.  It 
was  a  success.  Both  the  business  and  the  boy  con- 
tinued to  grow.  Now  at  early  manhood  he  owns  two 
immense  greenhouses,  is  a  landscape  artist,  a  successful 
market  gardener  and  a  chrysanthemum  show  judge  of 
considerable  experience. 

Another  department,  started  in  a  small  way  last 
month,  is  enlarged  to  page  size  this  month  and  given 
the  caption,  "News  Notes  and  Gossip."  Our  readers  are 
to  be  the  contributors.  You  are  invited  to  join  the  circle 
by  writing  the  editor  today. 

Crops  marketed  through  livestock  leave  more  than  their  tracks 
behmd.  ■ 

Recent  advances  in  the  price  of  farm  machinery  are  but 
in  keeping  with  the  general  advances  in  all  other  commodities 

Mrk  'n*:>r-li'nf:>  I'n  and  will  in  all  probability 

i^U  i^CCimC  in  have  to  be  maintained, 

Machinery  Prices  declares  the  agent  of  a 

prominent  manufacturer. 
These  advances  appear  slight,  he  argue?,  when  compared  with 
the  radical  advances  in  steel,  paint,  lumber  and  other  of  the 
raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  farm  machin- 
ery. An  early  peace  in  Europe  could  afford  no  material  relief. 
In  support  of  this  contention  he  asserts  that  the  devastations 
of  war — the  wrecking  of  bridges,  the  destruction  of  railroads, 
the  burning  of  cities,  the  enormous  losses  of  cargoes  due  to 
war-craft  raids  and  the  thousands  of  tons  of  material  wasted 
in  the  manufacture  of  projectiles — have  so  depleted  the  world's 
supply  of  steel  that  ten  years  will  be  required  to  re-establish 
the  relation  of  production  and  consumption  prevailing  before 
the  conflict  commenced.  He  is  also  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  world's  steel  output  be- 


fore the  war  was  produced  by  the  nations  now  fighting.  Not 
one  ton  of  this  is  at  present  available  for  machinery  manufac- 
turing in  the  United  States.  He  estimates  that  three-fourths 
of  the  steel  produced  since  the  outbrealt  of  the  war  has  been 
destroyed.  Steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for 
peaceful  trades  is  usually  available  for  rcmelting  when  the 
machinery  has  lost  its  usefulness,  whereas  metals  used  in 
war  are  largely  wasted.  The  requirements  of  Europe  after 
the  close  of  the  war  will  be  enormous.  Most  of  the  warring 
nations  now  have  agents  in  the  United  States  buying  up  and 
storing  steel  and  other  materials  for  shipment  immediately 
after  the  consummation  of  peace. 


You  Investing? 


Intelligent  motherhood  conserves  the  nation's  best  crop,  says  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Bulletin. 

"Public  health  is  purchasable,"  declares  Dr.  Herman 
M.  Biggs,  New  York  commissioner  of  health,  in  a  recent 

How  Much  Are         ^,S,!irtii"s  boi^' 

ment  jars  one's  sense 
of  propriety,  being  in- 
stantly associated  with  the  shocking  tendency  to  commer- 
cialize or  express  in  values  of  dollars  and  cents  many  of 
the  things  we  hold  most  sacred.  The  suggestion  that 
public  health — the  composite  health  of  individuals — is  on 
the  market  is  at  first  repulsive.  "Twenty-five  thousand 
lives  can  be  saved  in  New  York  state  within  the  next 
five  years,"  continues  the  statement.  Yes,  public  health  is 
purchasable,  but  not  by  the  mere  laying  down  of  a  certain 
stipulated  sum,  nor  alone  by  the  building  of  larger  and 
better  hospitals  and  the  training  of  more  young  men  and 
young  women  to  be  doctors  and  nurses.  Hospitals,  doc- 
tors and  nurses  are  indispensable,  but  there  must  be  a 
liberal  investrrrent  of  individual  watchfulness  and  due  re- 
gard for  the  general  laws  of  sanitation,  if  public  health  is 
to  be  safeguarded.  It  is  often  charged  that  our  slaughter 
of  each  other  here  in  free  America  is  almost  as  monstrous 
and  wanton  as  the  gastly  wholesale  murder  now  going  on 
in  Europe.  Our  slight  regard  for  the  simplest  laws  of 
sanitation,  with  their  probable  effect  upon  others,  is  at 
times  criminal.  What  right  have  you  to  expect  your  health 
and  the  health  of  your  family  to  be  better  than  the  aver- 
age health  of  the  community?  Most  of  the  diseases  our 
grandparents  regarded  as  scourges  of  God  are  now  known 
to  be  preventable.  They  are  not  a  part  of  a  scheme  of 
refining  fire,  but  result  from  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health. 
Another  authority  declares  preventable  disease  steals 
$360,000,000  annually  from  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  na- 
tion's toilers.  ^  Yes,  public  health  is  purchasable!  How 
much  are  you  investing? 


The  milking  machine  won't  swear  at  the  cows.  Profanity  grates 
on  the  nerves  of  the  gentler  sex  and  in  the  case  of  the  cows  nervous- 
ness decreases  productiveness. 

The  organization  of  a  Farm  Bureau  in  Allegany  county. 
New  York,  was  followed  by  the  increase  in  the  use  of  crushed 
T7>  T-)  J         limestone  from  75  cars 

rarm  bureau  LrOOd  in  1912-the  year  before 
Tr>T7f>cfrr»*=»r\f-  bureau  was  organ- 

lUVCiLlllCIlL  ized--to   330   cars  used 

thus  far  this  year.  The  manner  of  procuring  the  limestone 
has  been  changed  from  a  credit  to  a  cash-carlot  basis.  This 
change,  together  with  competition  engendered,  has  reduced 
the  cost  to  the  farmer  from  $6..')0  per  ton  in  1912  to  $3.50,  the 
price  this  year — a  total  saving  of  over  $15,000.  The  bureau 
is  supported  on  a  revenue  of  $2,000  per  year,  only  $400  of 
which  is  contributed  directly  by  the  farmers. 

A  high  rate  of  infantile  fatality  is  a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  community. 

"When  we  remember  that  chemistry  as  a  science  dates 
practically  from  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
XT    <■  C     Cl  when  King  George  was 

iNOl  OO  DlOW  more  interested  in  bet- 

Aftf^r  All  ter  a  g  r  i  c  u  1 1  u  r  e  for 

/^ILCr  rvil  England  than  in  quiet- 

ing his  turbulent  colonies,  and  when  we  recall  that  the 
great  science  of  bacteriology  has  entirely  developed  since 
the  Civil  War,  it  is  evident  that  rapid  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  establishment  of  farming  on  a  truly  scientific 
basis,  and  that  slow  as  discovery  seems  to  be,  it  is  after 
all  relatively  rapid."  Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois. 

Character  is  wrought  out  by  work,  not  by  mere  wishing. 

Experience  is  the  shroud  of  illusions.  This  is  one  of  the 
sad  conditions  of  life,  that  experience  is  not  transmissable.  No 

man  will  learn  from  the 
sufferings  of  another;  he 
Experience  must  suffer  himself.  To 

most  men  experience  is 
like  the  stern  lights  of  a  ship,  which  illuminate  only  the  track 
it  has  passed.  Experience  is  the  extract, of  suffering.  Expe- 
rience is  the  name  men  give  to  their  follies  and  their  sorrows. 
Each  succeeding  day  is  the  scholar  of  that  which  went  before 
it. — Ford  Times. 
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Desi^nin^  the  Barn 


By   H.  O.   Wentworth,   Our  Farm 

Buildiug  Experts 

(This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  short  build- 
ing articles  written  by  iWr.  Wentworth  exclu- 
sively for  American  Farminif.  Mr.  Wentworth 
will  answer  building  inquiries  from  our  read- 
ers free  of  charge.) 

The  barn  should  be  easy  of  access  from  the 
house,  the  public  road,  the  back  field.  When- 
ever you  build  a  barn  or  any  other  building, 
you  build  for  a  definite  purpose.  Whether  it 
be  for  properly  housing  and  caring  for  live- 
stock, to  store  feed  and  farm  implements,  to 
prepare  products  for  markets,  or  for  a  com- 
bination of  some  of  these,  it  should  be  built 
with  the  right  amount  of  floor  space  for  every 
purpose,  the  total  of  which  will  determine  the 
size  of  the  building. 

Every  barn  should  be  an  individual  -study. 
It  should  comfortably  and  economically  hold 
the  livestock,  feed,  bedding,  and  other  arti- 
cles.     The    construction   should   be   as  flre- 


A  Good  Type  of  Barn 

resisting  as  the  financial  investment  will  ad- 
mit. It  should  be  free  of  all  unnecessary 
posts  and  other  structural  members  that 
would  interfere  with  the  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical handling  of  material,  stock  products 
and  by-products. 

The  barn  should  run  north  and  south,  so  as 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sun.  A  barn  so  arranged  will  be 
much  warmer  than  a  barn  built  east  and  west. 
The  north  wind  will  then  strike  the  end 
rather  than  the  sides. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  appearance  of  the 
barn  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Before  starting  to  build,  put  a  little  time 
on  the  study  of  ventilation.  Read  up  on  the 
circulation  of  warm  air.  Don'l  blindly  copy  a 
stable  that  some  one  else  has  built,  without 
carefully  considering  whether  or  not  it  fits 
your  requirements.  A  barn  that  works  all 
right  for  one  farmer  may  be  all  wrong  for 
another,  because  his  horses  may  be  larger,  or 
he  may  have  more  of  them,  or  he  may  handle 
them  differently. 

The  cow  stable  should  be  built  along  mod- 
ern lines  to  secure  cleanliness  and  to  provide 
for  approved  stable  appliances  to  assist  in 
doing  the  work.  Ventilating  flues  should 
reach  from  behind  the  cows  to  the  metal  ven- 
tilators on  the  roof.  There  should  be  alleys 
for  both  horses  and  cows  running  in  different 
directions  for  convenience  in  doing  the  chores. 

Above  the  stable  the  barn  should  be  made 
Into  one  large  haymow.  This  mow  should  be 
large  enough  to  hold  a  great  deal  of  hay  and 
straw  for  winter  feeding  and  bedding.  The 
truss  plan  of  building  the  roof  will  leave  the 
loft  comparatively  smooth  inside,  so  that  the 
large  mow  may  be  easily  filled  clear  to  the 
peak. 

A  good  steel  hay  fork  track  with  a  smooth- 
running  car  makes  the  mowing  away  of  hay 
easy.  A  hay  fork  takes  the  hay  in  through 
the  large  haymow  door  in  the  end  of  the 
barn  and  carries  it  back  as  far  as  necessary. 
The  new  steel  tracks  and  improved  cars  when 
hung  in  this  manner  work  to  perfection.  The 
handling  of  hay  by  modern  tools  is  a  di"er- 
ent  proposition  from  the  old  way  of  doing 
such  work. 

♦J»  Fattening  lire  stock  is  feeding  the  soil  ' 
A  JERSEY  WINNER  AND  PRODUCER 
Manager  James  B.   Dodge  of  Hood  Farm, 
Lowell,    Mass.,    the    home    of    Sophie  19th, 
world's    champion    long-distance    butter  cow. 


sends  in  the  record  and  photo  of  Lass  89th  of 
the  Hood  Farm. 

She  was  first  prize  two-year-old  and  grand 
champion  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  and 
New  England  Fair  in  her  two-year-old  form, 
and  was  kept  on  test  while  on  the  show  cir- 
cuit. She  made  that  year  11,155  pounds  milk 
and  603.5  pounds  butter.  She  came  back  as 
a  three-year-old  and  made  over  15,224.8 
pounds  milk  and  814  pounds  butter. 


FREE 

If  you  keep  cows  you 
ought  to  write  for  this  book/ 


to  all 

owners 
of  cows 


THIS  book  was  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much  as  for  the  man  with 
twenty.    In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  every  cow  owner.   And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it. 

Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents : 


"Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd"— 

a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 

"TheFarm  that  Won't  Wear  Out" 

—shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

"  The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm  " 

— quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 

"SiloM  and  Silage"  —  one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 


"How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good" — 
a  real  story  of  a  real  farmer,  who  start- 
ing with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fine 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

"Year  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cowm" — by  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow. " — 
shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa,"  "Ventilation  of  Dairy  Barns,"  "Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cattle,"  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull,"  "Care  of  Freshening  Cows,"  "How 
to  Test  Cows,"  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  'various  sections  of  the  country, 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  silo 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165-187  Broadway,  New  York 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keep  cows 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  (crass  out  'whichever  you  dorCt  do).    The  make  of  my 


Separator  is_ 


Name. 


Town, 

187 


State- 


RFD_ 


"Good 
to  the 
Last 
Drop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  v'ubstitutes  combined. 

lOOIbs.  mak  3  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""°"'*°^^!,«o^caives 

—  r         Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Mifk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  122  Waukegan,  111. 


M 


ORE 
ONEY 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


^What  is  Accomplished 

by  Testing  Cows** 

is  the  title  of  our  booklet  which  tells  you 
how  to  increase  the  production  o(  yout 
herd.  Cowsfrom  herds  of  known  pro- 
duction sell  for  more  money.  Send 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
It's  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
382  West  23rd  Street  New  York  Oly 
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Wmrrmntmd  to  Olvm  Smttmfaoiion. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compititors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  tot 
Curb,  SpUnt.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Btrainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenesi  from  Spavin, 
Bingbone  and  other  bonv  tumori. 
Cures  all  skin  diseasei  or  Parasitei, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removts  all 
Bunchei  from  Borses  or  CatUe, 

As."  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Bpraina,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  ts  invaluable. 
_Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  la 
Warranted  to  give  eatislaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druRgista,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  rarsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


When  your  horse 
goes  lame  use 
Sloan'sLiniment. 
Quickly  relieves 
stiff  sore  muscles 
and  bruises  and 
reduces  enlarge- 
ments. 

Thousands  of 
fanners  heart: 
indorse  Sloan' 
Liniment,  the  universal  relief 
for  pains  and  aches.     At  all 
dealers  25c,  50c  a  bottle,  the 
$1.00  bottle  contains  6  times 
the  25c  size. 


Sloans  @ 
Liniment 

PENETRATES  WITHOUT  RUBBINC 


^ "     .'Just  write  me  a  post- 
^    /card  with  your  name 
/  and  address  and  I'll 
/  send  yoa  my  big  new  1916 
Buggy  Book  with  my  special 
pnce-splitting,  money -Gav- 
inp  offer.   Think  of  it!  —a  genuine  Split 


Hickory  this  year  as  low  as 
Remember.  1  give — 

30  DAYS  FREE 

and  guarantee  every  rig  for 
two  years.  Split  Hickory  ' " 
hides  are  known  everywhere  aa 
world's  best.  Don't  buy  until  you 
seen  this  season's  new.snnppy  s' 
barffaio  prices.  Write  for  iroa 
book  today.     See  the  moaejr 
ou  can  save.  Addres* 
I.  C.  PHELPS,  Prm: 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE 
MFG.  CO.  Siilion127, 
Columbus,  OhI* 


only    U-j.'^  and  ap 


mum 


Cash  or  termB. 


1232Klnc  Street, 


KEROSENE 

at  6  cents  a  gallon  osed  in  OTTAWA 
Engines  makes  more  dependable 
power  than  22  cent  gasoline  ia  any 
engine.    Sizes  1>4  to  22  H-P.  Sold 
direct.  3  monthe  trial.  10-yearguar* 
antae.   Over  a  million  H-P  in  use  today. 
Engine  book  free.  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO., 


Ottawa,  Kanaaa. 


I  will  condition  a  Horse 
_  or  Cow  in  twelve  days 

Put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vi^or. 
Can  add  50%  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  oSer. 
P.  C.  FAUST,         -         BRYN  MAWR.  PA. 


News  Notes  and  Gossip 

Interesting    Subjects    Mentioned    by  American 
Farmings  Readers  in  Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  letters  he  receives  from  his 
readers  are  the  most  interesting'  as 
well  as  the  most  cheering  feature  of 
the  editor's  dally  work.  The  past 
month  scores  of  letters  from  farm- 
ers, connty  Agents,  State  I^eaders  and 
others  have  been  received.  Many  of 
these  contain  enough  of  interest  to 
make  the  foundation  for  a  lengthy 
article.  Terse  extracts  are  here  pre- 
sented for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

All  members  of  the  American  Farm- 
ing family  are  Invited  to  join  in  this 
pleasant  exchange.  This  department 
is  to  be  a  regxilar  feature.  Tell  us  of 
the  things  you  are  doing-.  Fuller  in- 
formation concerning  any  of  the  mat- 
ters mentioned  will  be  sui>plied  upon 
request.  The  Editor. 


Salt  has  been  tried  in  Pennsylvania  this 
year  as  a  substitute  for  potash  as  a  fer- 
tilizer for  potatoes.  The  vines  attained  a 
healthy  growth  but  the  development  of 
the  tubers  was  disappointing. 

A  successful  silo  excursion  conducted 
last  Spring  by  County  Agent  P.  L.  Wil- 
liams of  Ada  county,  Idaho,  is  resulting  in 
the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  silos  in 
that  county  this  Fall.  All  the  silos  are 
being  built  of  concrete  and  now  the 
county  agent  Is  busy  trying  to  secure 
extra  forms,  those  on  hand  being  con- 
tracted for  far  in  advance. 

Damage  to  field  crops  due  to  crickets 
has  been  checked  in  Fremont  county, 
Idaho,  by  the  use  of  poison  bait,  which 
exterminated  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
pests. 

Swine  farming  has  been  added  to  the 
correspondence  courses  offered  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  supply  lessons  to  more  than  5,000  stu- 
dents. The  courses  were  originated  last 
September  and  within  two  weeks  2,000  ap- 
plications were  received. 

The  high  price  of  grains  is  repori;ed  to 
be  causing  an  unusually  large  per  cent  of 
the  poultry  to  be  sold  off  the  farms.  Poul- 
try authorities  are  sounding  a  warning 
against  such  a  course,  declaring  it  to  be 
poor  business  policy.  They  aver  an  un- 
precedented advance  in  eggs  this  Winter 
and  a  scarcity  of  eggs  for  hatching  next 
Spring  may  result. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Department 
of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  is  offering  farm- 
ers and  Poultry  Club  members  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  secure  at  low  price 
pure-bred  cockerels  to  head  their  flocks. 
For  50  cents  each  and  the  express  charges 
specially  selected  White  Leghorn,  Barred 
Rock  and  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels  may 
be  secured.  Persons  getting  the  cockerels 
must  agree  to  keep  no  other  male  birds 
with  their  hens  for  two  years,  unless  the 
bens  kept  with  other  male  birds  are  kept 
in  special  pens  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. Not  more  than  three  birds  are  sup- 
plied to  an  applicant. 

A  fee  of  $1,  the  cost  of  a  text-book  and 
postage,  are  the  only  expenses  incident  to 
securing  an  agricultural  course  of  twenty 
lessons  offered  by  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Department  of  the  West  Virginia 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Morgantown, 
W.Va. 

Fish  meal,  made  from  the  waste  at  fish- 
eries on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coasts,  is  being  used  quite  extensively  as 
a  feed  for  poultry,  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
use  of  this  waste  as  feed  was  suggested 
many  years  ago,  but  the  development  of 
the  Industry  is  quite  recent.  Good  results 
are  reported  from  the  use  of  the  meal. 

A  crop  report  states  there  are  only  two- 
thirds  as  many  hogs  on  feed  in  Missouri 
as  last  year.  Cattle  on  feed  have  also 
decreased,  the  estimate  being  65  per  cent 
of  the  number  on  feed  last  year. 

The  hunters  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Iowa  and  Nebraska  have  lost  their 
fight  for  a  Spring  open  season  for  ducks 
and  other  migratory  water  fowls.  Their 
fight  for  open  shooting  on  the  Mississippi 
has  also  been  lost.  A  federal  order  bar- 
ring the  Spring  hunting  and  open  water 
shooting  has  been  sustained. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  car  of 
hogs  in  Mississippi — $1,506 — was  paid  re- 
cently by  a  Natchez  packing  house  for  a 
cooperative  shipment  from  Hinds  county. 
Miss.  The  shipment  was  arranged  by  the 
County  Agent,  who  states  many  more  co- 
operative shipments  will  be  made  during 
the  next  few  months. 

During  the  year  ending  March  1,  1916, 
a  total  of  22S,423  hogs  died  of  disease  in 
Kansas,  representing  a  loss  of  12,000,000. 


Nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  loss  was  duA  to 
cholera,  that  disease  causing  192,386 
deaths.  Ten  counties  in  the  western  end 
of  the  state  reported  no  losses  from  that 
disease.  The  largest  loss  was  in  Lyon 
county,  where  11,677  hogs  succumbed. 
More  than  12  per  cent  of  the  hogs  on  the 
farms  on  March  1,  1915,  died  during  the 
year.  The  previous  year  the  loss  was  21.5 
per  cent. 

The  extension  division  of  the  Louisiana 
College  of  Agriculture,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Harry  D.  Wilson,  recently  conducted  a 
farm  observation  tour.  Farms  and  dal- 
lies in  northern  Illinois,  southern  Wis- 
consin and  eastern  Iowa  were  visited. 
The  party  included  bankers,  doctors  and 
merchants  as  well  as  farmers  and  County 
Agents. 

A  West  Virginia  shepherd  reports  each 
breeding  ewe  in  his  flock  has  produced  an 
average  profit  of  $6  per  year  during  the 
past  twelve  pears,  not  Including  the  ewe 
lambs  retained.  He  says  an  average  flock 
should  clip  enough  wool  to  pay  for  feed, 
taxes  and  interest. 

Sheep  and  cattle  men  of  Utah  will  ask 
the  next  legislature  to  Increase  the  bounty 
on  coyotes  to  $2.50  each.  It  is  claimed 
coyotes  spread  rabies  as  well  as  causing 
other  damage. 

"Threatened  with  a  corn  crop"  is  the 
way  a  writer  in  the  Oklahoma  Farmer- 
Stockman  sums  up  this  year's  effort  to 
raise  that  staple  in  the  "Sooner"  state.  On 
July  1  the  prospects  were  never  brighter, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  crop 
had  declined  in  condition  thirty-three 
points.  Sweet  clover  seems  to  have 
weathered  the  drought  remarkably  well 
in  some  sections  of  the  state. 

"Shoot  the  Buzzards"  is  the  new  slogan 
for  Missouri  farmers  and  stockmen,  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  D.  F.  Luckey,  state  veteri- 
narian. It  is  charged  that  buzzards  are 
responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  the 
spread  of  hog  cholera  and  anthrax.  A  few 
outbreaks  of  the  latter  disease  are  re- 
ported in  northern  Arkansas.  Contrary  to 
the  prevalent  opinion,  there  is  no  law  in 
Missouri  against  the  shooting  of  buzzards. 

The  seed  Importation  act  of  August 
24,  1912,  was  amended,  effective  August 
11,  1916,  to  include  the  seed  of  rye  grass 
and  vetch.  The  importation  of  these  seed 
i.s  prohibited  when  containing  less  than  65 
per  cent  of  pure  live  seed.  For  Kentucky 
blue  grass  and  Canada  blue  grass  the 
limit  is  placed  at  50  per  cent.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  act  is  intended  to  keep  out  of 
the  United  States  seed  of  low  germination 
as  well  as  seed  containing  large  propor- 
tions of  chaff.  The  original  act  excludes 
seed  which  contains  3  per  cent  or  more  of 
weed  seed.  Alfalfa  and  clover  seed  con- 
taining more  than  90  seed  of  dodder  to 
the  pound  are  also  excluded. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  it  takes 
fourteen  hours  of  man  labor  to  raise  an 
acre  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  or  flax  in 
southern  Minnesota.  Thirty-eight  hours 
of  labor  are  required  to  raise  and  cut  an 
acre  of  corn.  The  estimates  for  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  same  state  are  somewhat 
lower. 

E.  T.  Robbins,  county  agent  of  Tazewell 
county.  111.,  reports  that  hog  cholera  is 
practically  eliminated  from  his  county. 
The  serum  is  applied  by  the  veterinarians. 

Many  Ohio  farmers  this  fall  took  advan- 
tage of  the  offer  made  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  to  supply  experts  to  direct  the 
work  of  selecting  seed  corn. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Nebraska 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  indicate 
that  excellent  silage  can  be  made  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alfalfa  and 
sweet  sorghum.  The  acidity  is  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  normal  silage,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  Impair  its  keeping  qual- 
ities. 

Plowing  15  inches  deep,  either  with  a  deep 
tilling  plow  or  subsoil  plow  following  or- 
dinary plowing,  has  been  found  unprofit- 
able at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  On 
a  four-year  average  the  deep  plowing  re- 
turned about  one  bushel  more  of  wheat 
per  acre  than  the  7^-inch  plowing.  Corn 
yields  were  increased  from  one  to  two 
bushels,  clover  showed  no  benefits  and  oata 
yielded  best  on  the  shallow  plowing. 

F.  L.  Houghton,  secretary  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America,  is 
directing  the  taking  of  a  census  of  pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesians  In  this  country. 

Daily  market  quotations  are  being  sup- 
plied the  potato  growers  of  Nebraska  by 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  County  Agents.  The  bulletins 
contain  daily  telegraphic  quotations  from 
the  leading  markets. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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The  Tractor  on  the  Av- 
erage Farm 

By  C.  H.  Oathout,  Connty  Agent,  Cliam- 
paiffn  County,  111. 

The  tendency  toward  reducing  the  size 
of  the  tractor,  which  has  been  very  notice- 
able during  the  past  few  years,  is  a  sure 
indication  that  it  is  no  longer  thought  of 
as  a  tool  for  the  use  of  only  those  who 
own  large  tracts  of  land,  but  as  a  tool  of 
which  a  large  portion  of  our  farmers  can 
make  use.  And  the  fact  that  the  tractor 
of  about  the  10-20  or  three-bottom  size 
is  such  a  common  sight  on  the  corn  belt 
farms  further  indicates  that  the  farmer 
also  thinks  that  there  is  a  large  place  for 
such  an  implement.  The  next  few  years 
will  see  a  great  Increase  in  the  number 
used  for  many  farmers  are  now  only  wait- 
ing to  see  which  one  seems  to  fit  best  his 
ideas  of  what  a  tractor  should  be,  and 
which  has  the  best  lasting  qualities. 

li  is  my  opinion  that  in  deciding  on  a 
tractor  a  farmer  should  make  the  com- 
pany back  of  it  one  of  his  chief  consider- 
ations. Is  it  a  good  reliable  company 
which  has  a  reputation  to  lose?  Or  is 
it  a  new  concern  and  having  nothing 
to  rose  if  its  machine  does  not  prove 
a  success?  How  does  the  company  from 
which  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  trac- 
tor look  after  its  machines?  Will  it  have 
a  man  on  hand  to  help  you  out  if  you 
get  into  trouble,  or  will  it  leave  you  to 
your  own  resources  with  a  lot  of  expense 
and  a  great  loss  of  time?  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  things  are  worth  thinking  about 
in  addition  to  the  points  usually  consid- 
ered by  a  prospective  tractor  buyer. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have 
been  quite  a  number  of  tractors  purchased 
by  farmers  of  Champaign  county.  And, 
unless  it  is  a  case  Where  several  cooper- 
ate to  get  a  machine  large  enough  to  pull 
a  small  separator,  corn  sheller,  or  ensilage 
cutter,  these  are  nearly  all  of  the  size 
which  will  pull  three  bottoms.  These 
men  do  not  as  a  rule  get  the  tractor  with 
the  idea  that  they  can  get  rid  of  many 
horses  by  doing  so,  but  with  the  idea  that 
they  can  very  often  do  work  better,  easier 
and  faster  with  the  tractor,  while  the 
horses  are  living  on  cheap  roughage  which 
would  otherwise  largely  go  to  waste. 

Fall  plowing,  particularly  for  wheat,  is 
a  job  that  must  be  done  early  for  best  re- 
sults, and  this  is  generally  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  the  flies  bad  and  the  ground 
hard  and  dry.  Here  is  where  a  tractor 
comes  in  to  advantage. 

In  one  of  our  communities  two  men  own 
a  tractor  and  a  small  separator.  They 
thresh  two  jobs  besides  their  own  in  order 
to  get  help.  Last  year  they  had  finished 
their  threshing  and  forgotten  about  it 
long  before  other  threshing  rigs  were 
done.  This  enabled  them  to  get  their 
wheat  ground  plowed  and  prepared  in  good 
shape  and  their  wheat  in  In  season.  As 
a  result,  their  wheat  held  through  the 
winter  and  made  a  good  crop,  while  most 
of  the  other  farmers  who  wished  to  sow 
wheat  were  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of 
late  threshing,  or  if  they  did  get  it  in 
they  did  It  so  late  that  in  many  cases  it 
winter  killed.  Again  this  Fall  these  men 
finished  threshing  on  Aug.  8,  when  most 
other  rings  had  just  started.  Another 
community  has  tried  the  same  plan  this 
Fall  with  entire  satisfaction.  Of  course 
these  tractors  are  larger  than  the  10-20 
or  three-bottom  size.  They  will  pull  four 
or  five  plows. 

Our  farmers  are  using  the  smaller  trac- 
tors for  all  farming  operations  and  every 
one  is  pleased,  although,  as  stated  before, 
they  do  not  replace  many  horses.  One 
man  on  a  "half  section  kept  his  tractor 
plowing  in  the  spring  while  his  horses 
were  putting  in  the  oats.  Another  on  a 
260-acre  farm  did  all  the  disking  and  har- 
rowing for  putting  in  his  oats  and  in  less 
time  than  he  could  have  done  it  with 
horses. 

It  certainly  looks  as  If  the  farmer  is 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times  when  you 
see  him  get  into  his  automobile,  go  to 
the  field  and  let  it  stand  while  he  does 
the  field  work  with  a  tractor.  At  noon 
he  is  gone  but  a  short  time  for  dinner  and 
then  he  is  back  and  at  it  again. 

During  the  extremely  hot  harvest  sev- 
eral of  our  farmers  owning  small  trac- 
tors pulled  their  binders  with  them.  Of 
course  a  binder  was  a  small  load  for  the 
tractor,  but  one  of  the  men  made  the 
statement  that  it  did  not  cost  him  more 
than  a  dollar  a  day  for  oil  and  fuel.  If 
they  had  used  horses  they  would  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  time,  for  a  team 
could  go  only  a  short  time  without  rest- 
ing, even  if  teams  were  changed  every 
few  hours. 

The  tractor  is  undoubtedly  here  to  stay. 
Like  the  automobile  in  the  past,'  it  will 
undergo  many  changes  in  the  next  few 
years,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  a  few  years 
from  now  we  will  see  it  at  work  on  the 
majority  of  the  average  farms. 


Mogul  8-16 — A  Real  Kerosene  Tractor 

Sells  for  $725  Cash  f .  o.  b.  Chicago 


CRAND  PRIZC 
WINNCR 

AT 

S/IN  FRANCISCV 
eXPOSITIQN  .. 


WHEN  you  buy  a  tractor,  look  beyond  the 
price.  It  is  not  the  price  a  man  pays  for  a 
tractor  which  is  of  the  most  importance,  but 
what  its  power  costs.  A  Mogul  8-16  burning 
kerosene,  in  5,000  hours  of  work,  will  save  more  than 
its  original  price  over  the  cost  of  the  same  power 
produced  by  a  gasoline  tractor.  Remember,  the  8-16 
is  a  real  kerosene  tractor,  planned  and  built  originally 
for  using  this  cheap,  plentiful  fuel.  Price  is  of  minor 
importance  compared  with  Mogul  8-16  saving. 

It  is;our  policy  to  sell  the  Mogul  8-16  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  always  maintaining  Mogul  quality,  though  nowadays 
some  of  the  materials  are  almost  unobtainable  even  at  an 
advance  in  price  of  from  SO  to  100  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  a 
few  months  ago.  $725  cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  is  the  lowest  price 
at  which  Mogul  8-16  can  be  sold. 

Orders  placed  at  once  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  bemg 
filled  without  delay.  See  the  Mogul  8-16  dealer  or  write  us 
for  the  story  of  kerosene  before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McConnick    Milwankee    Osborne  Piano 


unste 

Pays  Cash  for  Furs 

Prices  will  be  high.   Look  over  your 
traps.   Order  new  supply  of  Funsten  now. 
Jolin  Hangsted  of  Waukon,  Iowa,  got  16 
[  fine  skunks  in  one  hole  with  a  Funsten 
I  Perfect  Smoker— price  $1 .50.  Emil  Thei3 
[  of  Boerne»  Texas,  caught  in  one  set- 
]ins  14  animals  in  18  traps  with 
Funsten  animal  bait — price  $1.00.  Pic- 
I  tures  of  big  catches  of  coon,  mink, 
I  skunk,  wolf,  etc. ,  free.  Our  big  three 
I  books  in  one  —  Trapper's  Guide, 
Game  Laws,  Supply  Catalog  — 
FREE  to  trappers. 
I  FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
908  Funsten  B 
6t.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon. 
Mink,  SKunK,  Possntn,  MusKrat. 

and  all  other  Fars,  Hides  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY. 
Oapt.  98  St.  Louis,  Ma> 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  today  and  get  yours  early,  men- 
tioning animals  trapped.    Don't  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  Shippers. 
Bach  Fur  Co.,     Dept.  28  Chicago 


Stem  wind  uid  set  wmteh.  tuarantMd 
5  y.ars,  for  eellinff  20  art  and  reliir- 
^iona  pictorea  or  20  pk^s.  post  caroa 
^at  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 
SATES  HFO.0O.Dopt.46S  OUoan 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET 


Here  we  go  again, 
breaking  all  records  for 
new,  nobby,  ahead-of-the- 
time  styles.  Be  the  first  in 
your  town  to  wear  a  s>dt 
that  is  ahead  of  time.  Earn 
it  while  you  wear  it.  We 
send  the  suit  complete. 
You  can  make  big  money, 
too.  There  ia 

$50to$100aWeek 

in  it  for  you.  Drop  us  a 
postal  for  our  advance 
book,  select  the  styles  yoa  want 
and  the  doth. 

Let  u3  prove  onr  wonderful 
offer.  Don't  wait  a  minate. 
"Costs  yoa  nothing  to  look  into 
thi3.  We  send  everythinfr  the 
day  your  request  ia  received. 
"We  prepay  delivery  charges  on 
everything.  Simply  send  in  a 
postal  with  your  name  and  ad* 
dress  on  it.   Do  it  right  Dow. 

Paragon  Tailoring  Co. 

Dept.  1  083  CHICAGO 


Larger  Farm  Profits 

Run  your  farm  on  a  business  basis  with  the 
helpof  our  Record  Book.  Simplifies  work; 
tells  how  you  stand ;  shows  where  your  prof  • 
Its  are  and  points  out  losses  and  leaks  that 
cut  profits.   Big  FREE  Offer;  Sent  free 
with  1  year's  eubscrlptlon  to  American 
Farming  at  25c.  Send  today  before  sap- 
ply  Is  exhausted. 

American  Farming,  laoi  Hisiiortfa6r.Chiciei 


PATENTS 


WatsoB  E.  Coleman, 

Patent  X,awyer,  Washington, 
D.C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Bates  reasonable.  Highest  references.  Best  aerricea 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
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RED  CROSS 
FARM 

POWDER 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  33  to  35  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  171 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous heavy  advertising.  You  need 
not  carry  or  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name  or   bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 
JV orld's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


WANTED  MEN 

.1  7  5  .  t  O  sr  2  O  O  <a  o)onT 


The  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 
exceeds  the  supply.   Our  graduates  are  al- 
ways in  demand  to  hil  good  positions  as  Salesmen, 
Demonstrators.  Factory  Testers,  Garage  Managers, 
Repair  Meo,  Ignition  Expert  and  Drivers. 

$50  COURSE  FREE 

I  Six  weeksfrom  theday  you  enter  this  great  school 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  any  make  of  automobile  to 
I  drive  any  car  on  the  market.   All  who  enroll  now 
'receive  $50  course  in  Tractor  Engineering  and 
Power  Farming  Free.   Write  today 
for  our  big  Free  Book  and 
"~  the  $50  00  Free  Scholarship 
Certificate. 

H.  J.  RAHE,  President, 

AUTOMOBILE 
TRAINING  SCHOOl. 

1  046  Locust  St., 
Kansas  City,  -  Mo. 
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BIRCH  CAR 
And  the  Agency 

In  Your  Territory  h^^^^h^bbbi^^k 

B-passengor— 28  H.  P — Electric  Lights  and  Starter 

A  wonder  car.  Write  at  oDcefor  full  information.  Find 

oat  how  yoQ  can  Bet  thia  car.  1  teach  yoa  the  aato  business 
■t  home  by  eimpie  course  and  ^ive  you  the  opportanitr  to  make 
WtmoiMy  Bellini  BlKCa  MOTOB  CAliS  to  your  frienda  and 
Ddsbbon.  Special  oSar-nsw.  Writs  gutck  lor  foil  infor- 
~  matiOD. 

Ralph  Birchard 
Pres. 
Dent  1012 
BIRCH  MOTOR 
,  COLLEGE,  Inc- 

'BIE.  MaUlson 
St,,Chicai;o 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

Sixi$  2  to  23  Sate  Monty  and  Preveni  Sicknstt 

Beithts        Water-Proof.  Rust-Proof, 
6to27in,  Rot-Proof.  Warminwinter.cool 
la  summer.    Wdeht  about  the 
same  as  an  aU-teather  work  shoe. 
"Will  outwear  seve  rat  pairs  ol  leath- 
er, rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  lelt 
insole.  Comfortable  to  wear.  Keep 
I  the  feet  in  eood  condition.  Best 
1  by  test  for  all  work  in  any  weather. 
f     MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
meet  with  your  approvaL  Write 
.  ■  for  FREE  cataloy  which  shows 

Styles,  elves  prices  and  tells  how  to  order.   A  postal  brings  it. 

OVERXJVNO  SHOE  CO.  DepLl  26*  Racine,  Wi» 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

How  Your  Motor  Car  Is  Lubricated 

By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  Colleiie  of  AiJricuIture.  Ames 

(This  is  the  eifjhtcenth  in  a  series  of  articles  which  Prof.  Lcavcll  is  writing  exclusively  for  the  readers 
of  American  FarminB) 


Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell 


When  two  metal  surfaces  turn  or 
slide,  one  against  the  other,  lubrication 
is  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  power 
through  friction  and  rapid  wear  of  the 
surfaces.  I  f 
we  should 
examine  a 
highly  polished 
metal  surface 
til  rough  a 
powerful  mag 
nifying  glass 
we  would  find 
that  the  sur- 
face in  reality 
i  s  somewhat 
rough  and  that 
it  is  covered 
with  scratches 
and  grooves 
running  in  all 
d  i  r  c  c  t  i  o  ns. 
The  function 
of  the  lubricant  is  to  form  a  coating 
like  a  coat  of  paint,  or  film  over  each 
one  of  the  two  surfaces  which  work 
together  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
coming  into  contact  one  with  the  other, 
and  thereby  prevent  wear  from  taking 
place. 

You  may  ask,  then,  why  it  is,  if  the 
lubricant  is  supposed  to  prevent  con 
tact,  the  surfaces  should  ever  wear  out? 
If  run  without  lubricant  your  motor 
would  be  ruined  in  five  minutes.  If 
properly  lubricated  it  should  run  five 
years.  If  no  gritty  matter  became 
mixed  with  the  oil  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  last  more  than  twice 
as  long.  The  lubricating  system 
should,  therefore,  continuously  re- 
place the  film  of  oil  on  every  bearing 
or  sliding  surface  as  fast  as  it  is  worn 
out. 

A  form  of  oiler  which  was  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  very  early  days  of 
motor  car  history,  and  which  is  still 
used  very  widely  on 
stationary  and  on  ma- 
rine engines,  is  illus- 
trated in  Figure  1.  The 
glass  bowl  is  kept  filled 
with  oil.  When  the  en- 
gine is  started  the  lever 
L  is  tipped  up  into  ver- 
tical position  and  raises 
a  needle  valve  from  its 
seat,  allowing  the  oil 
to  drip  a  drop  at  a  time 
through  the  sight  feed 
S  from  which  it  runs 
to  the  cylinder  or  to 
the  bearing  requiring 
lubrication.  The  rate  of  dripping  can 
be  adjusted  by  turning  the  knurled  nut 
K  up  or  down  a  few  notches. 

If  the  engine  were  equipped  with  sev- 
eral such  lubricators  the  operator 
would  find  it  necessary  to  observe  the 
rate  of  dripping  in  each  one  of  the 
sight  feeds  frequently  in  order  to  in- 
sure against  failure  of  supply  or  over- 
supply  of  oil.  It  would  also  be  advis- 
able to  increase  or  decrease  the  rate  of 
supply  according  to  whether  the  en- 
gine was  pulling  a  heavy  load  or  a  light 
load.  Failure  to  shut  off  the  lubricator 
after  the  engine  had  stopped  would 
result  in  a  cylinder  or  bearing  becom- 
ing flooded. 

Figure  2  represents  a  pressure  feed 
oiler  which  is  also  practically  obsolete 
so  far  as  motor  cars  are  concerned, 
but  which  is  frequently  •  applied  with 
good  satisfaction  to  stationary  engines. 
The  main  supply  of  oil  is  poured  into 


Fig.  1.  Drip 
feed  Oiler 


the  tank  through  the  filler  plug  F, 
which  must  be  screwed  tightly  in  place. 
As  soon  as  the  engine  is  in  operation, 
air  pressure  from  the  exhaust  pipe  or 
from  a  check  valve  in  the  cylinder  is 


Fig. 


Prchsure  Feed  Oiler 


admitted  through  valve  E  into  the  top 
of  the  tank,  forcing  the  oil  up  through 
a  tube  to  the  drip  feeds  H,  which  can 
be  adjusted  by  turning  the  needles  A 
with  a  screwdriver.  Individual  brass 
or  copper  tubes  are  connected  from 
the  bottoms  of  the  drip  feeds  H  to  the 
different  bearings  or  parts  requiring 
lubrication.  Such  a  system  requires 
frequent  inspection  and  does  not  sup- 
ply oil  in  increasing  or  decreasing 
quantities  to  correspond  to  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  load  carried 
by  the  motor. 

For  a  number  of  years  practically  all 
of  the  successful  motor  car  motors 
have  been  lubricated  by  a  splash  sys- 
tem, by  a  force  feed  system,  or  by  a 
system  combining  the  features  of  both. 
jFor  the  single  cylinder  engine  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  have  a  very  tight 
crank  case  in  which  is  kept  a  supply  of 
oil  to  a  depth  such  that  the  connecting 
rods  will  touch  the  surface  at  the  low- 
est point  of  its  travel.  It  is  evident 
that  some  provision  must  be  made  to 
keep  this  oil  level  practically  always  at 
the  same  height  or  trouble  will  be  ex- 
perienced with  over  lubrication  when 
the  supply  is  too  great  and  with  under 
lubrication  when  the  depth  is  so  low 
that  the  rods  do  not  strike  the  oil. 

Figure  3  represents  the  oiling  system 
used  in  the  Ford  cars.  The  main  sup- 
ply of  oil  is  kept  in  the  portion  of  the 
engine  case  beneath  the  fly  wheel.  As 
the  fly  vyheel  turns  this  oil  is  thrown 
about  violently  and  a  considerable 
quantity  falls  into  the  funnel-shaped 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  oil  lead  O 
by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  forward 
end  of  the  crank  case.  After  flooding 
the  timing  gears  it'  flows  back  along 
the  floor  of  the  crank  case,  filling  the 
troughs  into  which  the  connecting  rods 
dip.  The  excess  running  back  into  the 
sump  beneath  the  fly  wheel.    The  oil 


Fig.  3. 


Splash  I^abricating  Sjstem  as  I'lted 
on  Ford 


level  should  be  maintained  at  all  times 
between  the  two  try  cocks  A  and  A.  If 
it  is  above  the  upper  one  over-lubrica- 
tion, especially  of  the  front  cylinder,  is 
liable  to  result.  If  it  is  below  the  lower 
one  the  fly  wheel  will  not  throw  enough 
oil  to  provide  sufficient  lubrication, 
especially  if  the  motor  is  heavily 
loaded. 

Figure  4  illustrates  a  circulating 
splash  oiling  system.    When  the  engine 
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is  running  the  oil  pump  P  draws  oil  through  a 
filtering  screen  from  the  oil  sump  in  the  base  of 
the  crank  case  and  forces  it  through  a  copper 
tube  to  a  glass  sight  feed  on  the  dash  from  which 
it  runs  through  a  pipe  and  distributing  main  to 
a  false  bottom  or  simply  to  a  series  of  troughs 
ia  the  crank  case  into  which  the  connecting 
rods  dip. 

Many  times  as  much  oil  is  circulated  as  is 
required,  the  excess  passing  through  overflow 
holes  into  the  sump  at  the  bottom  of  the  crank 
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fig.  4.  Circu- 
lating Splash 
I,nbricatlng 
System  as  Used 
in  Overland 


case  to  be  circulated  over  and  over.  Since  in 
this  system  the  connecting  rods  do  not  stir 
up  the  main  supply  of  oil  and  since  the  oil 
is  filtered  before  it  is  recirculated,  the  bearings 
should  receive  a  cleaner  supply.  In  addition 
the  supply  is  uniform  whether  there  is  one 
quart  or  two  gallons  in  the  oil  socket. 

If  we  could  look  through  a  glass  inspectioii 
door  into  the  crank  case  of  a  splash  lubricated 
motor  while  it  is  running  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  we  would  find  it  entirely  filled  with  a 
spray  of  oil  which  touches  every  interior  mov- 
ing part.  There  is  generally  provided  over 
each  main  crank  shaft  and  over  each  mam  cam 
shaft  bearing  a  small  basin  with  a  drilled  hole 
to  drain  the  oil  into  the  bearing. 

Figures  5  and  6  illustrate  a  motor  with  sorne 
ot  the  parts  cut  away  to  show  a  system  in 
which  the  oil  is  forced  under  pressure  to  every 
important  bearing  or  wearing  surface.  The 
oil  taken  through  a  screen  from  the  sump  is 
forced  through  a  second  filter  and  into  the 
front  cam  shaft  bearing.  The  bearing  is 
grooved  and  the  hollow  cam  shaft  has  a  hole 
drilled  through  it  from  side  to  side  to  permit 
the  oil  to  enter.  At  the  other  cam  shaft  bear- 
ings there  are  corresponding  holes  in  the  cam 
shaft  and  grooves  in  the  bearings  (see  Fig.  6) 
from  which  the  oil  is  forced  through  a  tube  or 
drilled  passage  to  the  crank  shaft  bearing. 
Each  of  the  main  crank  shaft  bearings  is  pro- 
vided with  oil  grooves  and  the  crank  shaft  is 
hollow  or  at  least  has  drilled  passages  (see 
Fig.  5)  through  which  the  oil  is  forced  to  the 
crank  pin  bearings. 

Each  connecting  rod  bearing  is  provided  with 
a  groove  and  with   a  tube  connecting  to  the 


Fig.  5.    Diagram  of  Full  Force  Feed  liUbri- 
cating  System  as  Used  in  Pacliard  Six 

hollow  wrist  pin.  Part  of  the  oil  that  is 
forced  up  through  this  tube  lubricates  the 
piston  pin  bearing  and  the  remainder  runs  out 
through  the  ends  of  the  hollow  wrist  pin  and 
lubricates  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  walls. 
'  Excess  oil,  which  is  thrown  out  from  the 
different  bearings,  falls  into  the  sump  and  is 
circulated  over  and  over. 

Most  cars  which  employ  a  force  feed  lubri- 
cating system  use  an  oil  pipe  or  oil  header 
instead  of  the  hollow  cam  shaft  from  which  the 
supply  of  oil  for  the  different  bearings  is  forced 
through  suitable  tubes  or  drilled  passages.  A 
number  of  builders  force  the  oil  through  the 
hollow  crank  shaft  to  the  crank  pin  or  lower 
connecting  rod  bearings  and  depend  upon  the 
oil  which  is  thrown  from  the  rapidly  revolving 
crank  shaft  to  lubricate  pistons,  cylinder  walls 
and  wrist  pins.  Under  such  conditions  there 
is  generally  a  groove  cut  around  the  piston 
in  line  with  the  ends  of  the  hollow  piston  pins 
so  that  the  oil  scraped  from  the  cylinder  walls 
will  lubricate  the  pin  bearings. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


Everything  About 
The  Automobile 

HERE  is  a  most  complete  cyclopedia  of  automobile  informatioti.  To  car 
owners  it  means  freedom  from  repair  charges  and  a  longer  life  for 
the  car.  To  car  drivers  and  repairmen  it  means  greater  efficiency 
and  bigger  pay.  It  covers  every  conceivable  motor  subject — describes  thor- 
oughly the  construction,  operation  and  repairing  of  nearly  every  type  of 
motor  car,  motor  cycle  and  motor  boat.  Contains  390  pages  alone  on  ignition, 
starting  and  lighting  systems. 

Written  in  plain,  simple  English — ir 
tion  is  always  at  your  fingers'  tips.  F' 
8^4"),  2,000  illustrations— flexibly  boui 
The  1916  edition  of  the  gold  star 
neering  is  a  value  no  one  interested  in 

Shipped  FRlE  to  You 

Don't  send  a  penny.  This  offer  is  open  to  every  resident  of  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Just  put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  and  we'll  send  all 
five  volumes  to  you,  prepaid.  Read  them — study  them — examine  them  care- 
fully before  you  decide  to  buy.  If  you  don't  like  them  after  7  days — write 
us  and  we'll  take  them  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  keep  them,  send  us  only 
$3.00  and  then  $2.00  a  month  until  $14.80  has  been 
paid.    The  regular  price  of  this  set  is  $25.00. 


:xed  so  that  the  desired  informa- 
hick  volumes,  2,200  pages  (syz"  x 

genuine  morocco  leather. 
Cyclopedia  of  Automobile  Engi- 

cars  can  afford  to  pass.   Read — 


Consulting  Service  Free 

In  addition  to  the  books  you  get  free  of  all  charge 
a  year's  Consulting  Membership.'  If  any  question  puz- 
zles you — write  us.  Our  corps  of  auto  experts  will 
answer  any  question.  Ask  all  the  questions  you  want 
for  a  whole  year.   This  service  is  absolutely  free. 

Send  the  Coupon 

See  this  remarkable  set  of  books  for  your- 
self.   See  why  automobile  owners  are  say- 
ing it  saves  thousands  of  dollars  in  repair 
charges.   You  do  not  risk  a  penny  or  as- 
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American  Tecbiucal  Society 
#  Dept.  A-3697 

0  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

^  Please  send  me  Cyclopedia  of  Auto- 
#    mobile  Engineering  for   7   days'  tree 

/examination.     If  I  decide  to  buy,  will 
send   $2  in  7  days  and  balance  $2  a 
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As  low  as 


$10,000.00 

Backs  this  ClIiT 
Hertzler&Zook  \|lfff 
Portable  Wood 

This  is  the  cheapest  saw  made. 
Only  $7.90  saw  frame  to  which 
ripping  table  can  be  added- 

Guarantied  1  year,  money  re- 
funded and  all  charges  paid  if  not 
satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
Hertzler  t  ZooK  Co.,  Box  42.  Belleville,  Pa. 


Tractor  Free 


■  s< 


SEND  NO  MONEY- JUST  YOUR  NAME 

can  hecome  the  owner  of  th 
$645  BULL  TRACTOR,  with 
out  cost,  as  a  result  of  a  " 
weeks  spare  time  work 
in  your  own  community 
andl'H  pay  the  freight. 
Don ' t  delay ,  write  today 
for  my  new,  easy  plan. 


V.  0.  WESTPHM.,  Sm'Vm  St.  Paut.  Minn 
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"/  regard  Mr.  Hughes 
as  a  vian  whose  pub- 
lic record  is  a  guar- 
antee that  he  will  not 
merely  stand  for  a 
platform  of  clean  cut, 
straightout  American- 
ism before  election, 
but  will  resolutely  and 
in  good  faith  put  it 
through  if  elected." 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


"Mr.  Hughes  is  the 
highest  type  of  Amer- 
ican. He  is  a  scholar, 
a  statesman  and  the 
proper  man  for  the 
office  ....  He  will 
make  a  very  good 
president." 

William  H.  Taft. 


(©  Underwood  &  Underwood] 


The  Life -Story 
of 

Charles  E.  Hughes 


BEGIN  with  the  year  1905.  Those 
were  dark  days  in  New  York 
State. 

The  "House  of  Mirth"  was  more  pop- 
ular than  the  Executive  mansion  at 
Albany  and  the  "Black  Horse  Cavalry" 
were  in  the  saddle.  The  great  insur- 
ance companies  controlled  the  State 
Insurance  Department  as  a  matter  of 
sacred  right,  the  gas  companies  con- 
trolled the  Gas  Commission,  the  rail- 
roads controlled  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion and  the  big  public  utility  corpora- 
tions ran  amuck  as  they  pleased,  while 
they  all  combined  to  control  the  pow- 
ers behind  the  Legislature. 

These  were  the  conditions  when,  by 
a  happy  chance,  there  came  quietly  but 
suddenly  into  the  public  life  of  the 
State  the  refreshing  personality  of  one 
of  the  least  known  but  ablest  attorneys 
of  his  time,  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
Attacking  the  Gas  Monopoly 

A  legislative  committee  went  down 
to  New  York  City  to  investigate  the 
gas  companies. 

They  needed  as  their  attorney  and 
chief  investigator  some  effective  lawyer 
who  was  not  entangled  with  the  far- 
reaching  ramifications  of  the  Wall 
Street  powers.  Most  of  the  great  law- 
yers were  ineligible  because  they  had 
followed  the  custom  of  the  day  in  ac- 
cepting "general  retainers."  Hughes, 
it  seemed,  never  accepted  such  fees,  a 
personal  rule  of  conscience  against 
easy  money  which  had  an  unexpected 
reward. 

The  committee  asked  him  to  servt 
them.  He  accepted  reluctantly  for  he 
disliked  notoriety,  and  specified  that  he 
must  have  an  absolutely  free  hand.  Lit- 
tle knowing  what  was  to  come,  they 
pledged  themselves  not  to  hamper  him. 
Some  of  them  were  sorry  afterwards, 
for  Hughes  led  them  at  a  tremendous 


pace  into  the  innermost  retreats  of  high 
privilege,  mastering  the  most  intricate 
arrays  of  figures  and  the  most  devious 
technicalities  of  the  business  with  an  in- 
tellectual grasp  that  amazed  and  ter- 
rified his  opponents. 

The  Fight  for  Honest  Insurance 

When  the  insurance  investigation 
came  along  a  little  later,  Hughes  was 
the  logical  man  to  conduct  it.  The 
whole  world  watched  this  fearless 
stranger  as  he  plucked  the  dignity  and 
mystery  from  towering  figures  in  the 
financial  and  insurance  world,  and  re- 
vealed them  as  nothing  more  than  mer- 
rymakers with  other  people's  money. 

Sinister  influences  tried  to  stop  him; 
they  jerked  his  coat  tails.  "Don't  open 
up  that  bank  account,"  they  whispered. 
"That  is  where  our  party  campaign 
funds  were  kept."  Whereupon  that  par- 
ticular bank  account  became  the  special 
object  of  his  most  searching  attention. 

He  put  prominent  Democrats  on  the 
stand  first,  and  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  follow  the  usual  precedent 
of  not  disturbing  the  leaders  of  his 
own  party.  But  that  was  not  Hughes' 
wayl  The  great  Republican  leaders  got 
their  turn  in  due  time  and  were  merci- 
lessly exposed.  You  reap  the  benefit 
of  Hughes'  brilliant  work  in  that  in- 
vestigation, every  time  you  pay  a  life 
insurance  premium. 

Secretly  desiring  to  remove  such  a 
persistent  investigator,  they  nominated 
him  for  Mayor  of  New  York.  He  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  uncom- 
pleted task.  He  waved  the  nomina- 
tion aside  and  went  on  fearlessly  and 
persistently  until  his  great  work  was 
done. 


A  New  Kind  of  Governor 

The  next  year  his  party,  torn  by  fac- 
tions, sought  a  leader  who  would  stand 
out  above  all  factions  and  assure  vic- 
tory. A  convention  that  would  have 
preferred  some  one  else  nominated 
him  for  Governor,  without  his  lifting  a 
finger  to  get  the  nomination. 

Then  followed  those  inspiring  four 
years  of  his  Governorship,  still  remem- 
bered with  a  thrill  by  every  upward- 
looking  citizen  of  the  State. 

Exit  Bossi^m 

The  party  leaders  came  to  him  with 
the  names  of  men  whom  they  had  se- 
lected to  be  his  subordinates.  The  ap- 
pointments required  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  They  controlled  the  Senate. 
The  Governor  thanked  them  dryly  for 
their  kindness  in  doing  his  work  for 
him — but  he  had  already  selected  satis- 
factory appointees  and  the  names 
would  go  to  the  Senate  on  the  morrow. 
Patiently  they  explained,  as  to  a  child, 
that  things  were  not  done  that  way  in 
politics — that  "the  organization"  would 
be  against  him — and  gradually  as  the 
fruitless  argument  proceeded,  they  be- 
gan to  realize  that  here  was  a  man 
who  would  cheerfully  go  down  to  de- 
feat with  all  his  colors  flying,  for  a 
righteous  cause. 

Unafraid  of  Defeats 

They  did  succeed  in  preventing,  for 
the  time  being,  the  passage  of  his  di- 
rect Primary  Bill,  his  Massachusetts 
Ballot  Bill  and  his  Short  Ballot  Amend- 
ment. He  struggled  hard  for  them, 
but  he  left  office  with  this  part  of  his 
work  still  unaccomplished.  But  the  is- 
sues that  bore  his  name  would  not  die. 
Three  years  after  he  left  office  both 
a  real  direct  primary  law  and  an  office 
group  ballot  law  werf  written  into  the 
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statutes  of  the  State,  while  all  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  professions  of 
devotion  to  the  Short  Ballot  principle. 

Yet  there  never  was  a  time  when 
Hughes  could  not  have  forced  through 
his  program  of  reform  immediately, 
by  trading  "patronage"  for  measures. 
There  were  the  State  employes  in  the 
Capitol,  for  instance,  the  stalwart  polit- 
ical henchmen  of  one  of  Hughes'  bit- 
terest foes.  A  wave  of  Hughes'  hand, 
the  dismissal  of  one  of  these  job  hold- 
ers with  its  implied  threat  toward  the 
rest,  and  his  opponent's  machine  would 
have  collapsed!  Yet  Hughes  would  not 
stoop  to  such  expedients,  no  matter 
how  tempting  was  the  objective.  State 
employes  learned  that  their  jobs  were 
safe,  if  they  did  their  work,  and  unsafe 
if  they  didn't. 

The  End  of  "Deals" 
Neither  would  Hughes  make  deals 
with  the  legislators  with  bill  for  bill. 
If  a  champion  of  his  big  measures 
slipped  through  an  improper  little  local 
bill,  Hughes  would  veto,  it  sharply.  If 
a  good  bill  came  along,  originatmg  with 
a  legislative  arch-enemy,  Hughes  would 
gladly  sign  it. 

Taming  the  Utility  Corporations 
But  to  return  to  his  record  of 
achievements.  His  first  big  fight  re- 
vealed new  methods — new  theories.  He 
proposed  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion's law,  a  law  with  real  teeth  in  it. 

Most  of  the  States  have  such  laws 
now,  but  it  was  a  new  and  radical  thing 
in  those  days  when  the  public  utility 
corporations  were  accustomed  to  doing 
about  as  they  pleased.  The  legislature 
soon  showed  that  it  had  no  idea  of 
taking  the  bill  seriously. 

Hughes  then  undertook  one  of  his 
famous  "appeals  to  the  people."  He 
began  to  accept  invitations  to  speak  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  and  he  spoke 
always  on  this  one  topic.    The  Stater 
began  to  think  and  then  to  talk.  Hughes 
did  not  call  his  opponents  bad  names 
or  impugn  their  motives.    But  letters 
,  began  to  pour  into  Albany  asking  rep- 
resentatives where  they  stood.  The  op- 
position   changed    from    contempt  to 
alarm.    Soon  they  were  saying  that,  of 
course,  they  approved  the  bill— with 
modifications.    Finally  the  fight  cen- 
tered   on    the    modifications  —  adroit 
tricks  to  get  the  teeth  out  of  the  law, 
but  in  the  end,  Hughes  won  completely. 
Great  Days  for  Labor 
There  was  another  great  battle  oyer 
the  law  for  Workmen's  Compensation 
for  industrial  accidents.    It  was  a  new 
idea  then   and   much   harder   to  put 
through  than  it  would  be  today.  This 
law.  too,  had  teeth  in  it— Hughes  saw 
to  that.  It 
made  the 
employ- 
er    in  cer- 
tain trades 
liable  for 
the  acci- 
dents that 
happened  to 
his     e  m  - 
ployes,  re- 
gardless of 
the  old 
doctrines  of 
"assumption 
of  risk" 
and  "con- 
tribu  t  o  r  y 
negligence," 
so  that  in- 
jured em- 
ployes 
could  re- 
cover dam- 
ages with- 
out  a  law 
suit.  /It 
was  the 
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law  and  formed  the  basis  for  all  such 
subsequent  legislation  in  America. 

Hughes  acquired  great  strength  with 
labor  by  this  piece  of  work  and  by  the 
rest  of  the  fifty-six  labor  laws  that  he 
helped  to  put  through. 

"He  was  a  great  governor,"  said  the 
organ  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
regretfully,  when  his  term  ended  and 
credited  to  his  brief  four  years  one- 
third  of  all  New  York's  labor  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Big  Race  Track  Gambling  Fight 

Then  there  was  the  fierce  battle  for 
ending  race  track  gambling.  The  great 
race  tracks  had  become  huge  living 
roulette  wheels  with  their  inevitable 
train  of  defalcations,  suicides  and  de- 
moralized lives.  Hughes  showed  up 
these  glittering  and  picturesque  affairs 
in  their  true  and  sordid  light,  converted 
the  State  to  his  way  of  thinking  and 
jammed  reform  through  in  the  face  of 
powerful  and  sinister  opposition. 

General  Interest  Above  Special 
Interests 

When  he  ran  for  the  governorship 
the  second  time,  it  was  calculated  that 
he  had  affronted  no  less  than  fourteen 
great  special  interests  any  one  of  -(vhich 
would  have  made  an  ordinary  governor 
hold  his  hand  for  the  sake  of  his  polit- 
ical future.  But  committing  political 
suicide  seemed  a  favorite  amusement 
with  this  fearless  executive,  who  put 
his  faith  in  the  people  and  waited  for 
them  to  come  slowly  but  surely  rally- 
ing to  his  support. 

How  "His  Soul  Went  Marching  On" 

So  the  name  of  Hughes  became  a 
thing  to  conjure  with  in  New  York 
politics  for  years  after  he  left  the  State 
to  take  his  place  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
To  have  been  a  "Hughes  man"  has  been 
an  asset  ever  since.  To  say  "Hughes 
favored  this  measure"  gave  it  standing. 
Republicans,  Democrats  and  Progres- 
sives have  used  the  name  of  Hughes  to 
win  support  for  men  and  measures. 

The  State  administration  still  feels 
the  impetus  he  gave,  the  new  life  and 
vitality  which  he  injected  into  hum- 
drum departments.  He  brought  into 
office  a  great  group  of  the  strongest 
and  most  expert  administrators  that 
ever  served  the  State. 

He  was  keenly  aware  that  passing  a 
good  law  was  not  enough  if  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  or  the  realization  of 
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pioneer 
compulsory 


The  National  Hughes  Alliance 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

President,  W.  Cameron  Forbes  Mass.     Asst.  Treas.,  John  H.  Iselin  New  York 

Vice-President,  Philip  J.  McCook  N.  Y.     Secretary,  A  F.  Cosby  .   New  York 

Treasurer  A.  W.  Shaw  Illinois     Asst.  Secy.,  Wm.  J.  Norton  Illmois 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  , 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  New  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Ohio.     Herbert  S.  Hadley,  Mo.        Horace  Porter.  New  York 

York  •  William  Hamlin  Childs,  N.  Y.  Herbert  J 

William  H.  Taft,  Conn.    Joseph  H.  Choate,  N  Y. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,      Charles  A.  Coffin,  N.  Y. 


Mass. 

Henry  W.  Anderson,  Va. 
Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Ind. 


George  F.  Edmunds,  Cal. 
Mrs.  H.  Clay  Evans,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke, 
Indiana.  ^ 


Tear  out  and  mail 

THE  NATIONAL  HUGHES  ALLIANCE,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen  :   ^  ^  ,         r  t-, 

□ 1  Enroll  me  in  The  Hughes  Alliance  as               Enroll   me   as   a  member   of  The 

u      -11              A/Tr  w„crViPc               Hughes    Alliance.  I    attach  check 

a  voter  who  will  support  Mr.  tlugnes  l_  • 

in  the  coming  election. 


Name 


Address 


A  Hughes  Alliance  Badge  Will  Be  Sent  to  All  Who  Enroll 


its  beneficent  opportunities  were  in- 
trusted to  partisan  hacks  or  good-na- 
tured nonentities. 

Back  in  the  Arena  Today 

The  Hughes  of  those  great  days  is 
back  in  the  arena  today — back  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  need  at  Wash- 
ington the  strongest  and  ablest  execu- 
tive the  nation  can  supply.  One  can 
understand  from  his  own  record  the 
impatience  with  which  he  has  been 
forced  to  watch  the  empty  rhetorical 
"triumphs"  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, the  endless  catering  to  mere  ex- 
pediency, the  appointments  of  "deserv- 
ing" politicians  made  for  the  party's 
sake  at  the  country's  expense,  the  in- 
efficiency that  is  inevitable  when  trem- 
bling hands  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment! Such  things  are  incompatible 
with  Hughes'  character.  He  is  built 
of  sterner  stuff! 

Let's  Have  a  Great  President! 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  what  kind  of 
executive  he  will  make!  We  have  but 
to  look  back  at  what  he  did  when 
governor! 

His  cabinet  will  be  one  of  the  strong- 
est in  the  Nation's  history.  '  He  will 
choose  full-sized  men,  who  will  serve 
the  country  in  the  same  spirit  he  serves 
it.  Nor  will  he  lack  material.  He  has 
in  his  party  a  far  better  array  of  ex- 
perienced ability  from  which  to  draw 
than  his  opponent  can  find  among  his 
old-fashioned  sectional-minded  south- 
ern Democrats. 

We  can  see  him  in  action,  master  of 
the  hard  fact  rather  than  the  happy 
phrase.  We  can  see  his  fine  passion 
for  public  service  freshening  the  whole 
Federal  administration.  We  can  see 
the  joyful  satisfaction  he  will  take  in 
vetoing  pork-barrel  appropriations  and 
petty  pension  grabs! 

And  we  can  -see  him  when  foreign 
ambassadors  come  in  and  meet  that 
straight  unfearing  look  of  his  and  lis- 
ten to  a  simple  unvarnished  statement 
of  what  is  permissible  and  what  is  not! 

These  are  days  that  demand  true 
greatness  at  Washington. 

And  Charles  E.  Hughes  is  the  man! 

Enroll  in  the  National  Hughes 
Alliance ! 

It  is  a  union  of  men  of  all  parties. 
The  Hughes  Alliance  is  not  the  Re- 
publican party;  it  is  not  a  party  at  all. 

Whatever 
your  polit- 
ical creed, 
you  can  join 
the  Alli- 
ance with- 
out cutting 
loose  from 
your  own 
party. 

There  are 
no  dues; 
no  pledges 
to  support 
any  party 
platform  or 
any  candi- 
date except 
Hughes. 

Women 
may  enroll 
with  the 
W  o  m  a  n's 
Committ  e  e 
through 
The  Na- 
tional A  1  - 
liance. 


Hagerman,  New  Raymond  Robins,  Illinois 
Mexico  Elihu  Root,  New  York 

Frederick  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y.  Julius  Rosenwald,  111. 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  Mass.   Henry  L.  Stimson,  N.  Y. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  111.  George  Von  L.  Meyer, 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  111.  Mass. 
Truman  H.  Newberry,  Mich.  Augustus  E.  Willson,  Ky. 


which  you  may  use  in  your  efforts 
towards  Mr.  Hughes'  election. 
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Suppos^You  Spend 
Yojff  Winter  in 
Sunny 


See  the  land  where  you  can 
farm  365  days  in  the  year 

Enjoy  an  outing  there,  while  things 
are  frozen  up  at  home.  L^ook  around 
and  study  California  farming  condi- 
tions. Visit  many  localities,  learn 
their  good  points,  and  pick  out  the 
place  that  suits  you  best,  when  ready 
to  move  west. 

California  has  what  you  want  —  a 
year-round  growing  season  —  a  cli- 
mate where  stock  can  be  raised  with- 
out costly  shelter  —  good  prices  for 
your  produce  —  good  roads  —  ideal 
living  conditions. 

The  heart  of  California  is  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  —  50  to  90  miles  wide, 
400  miles  in  length.  Rimmed  by 
mountains,  with  streams  that  irrigate 
millions  of  rich  acres.  Room  for  four 
times  present  population.  You  can 
raise  nearly  everything,  from  alfalfa 
to  wheat,  apricots  to  oranges.  Dairy- 
ing and  live  stock,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards, are  making  money  for  their 
owners. 

Go  just  for  the  outing,  if  nothing  else.  More 
than  any  other  class,  farmers  need  vacations. 
You  will  enjoy  the  trip  over  the  Santa  Fe. 
You  will  see  Indian  pueblos  and  petrified  for- 
ests ;  the  Grand  Canyon,  too,  as  a  short  side 
trip.  Fred  Harvey  meals  on  the  way.  Go 
economically  in  a  tourist  sleeper ;  personally 
conducted  excursions  three  times  a  week. 

Reduced  fares,  with  nine  months'  return 
limit. 

San  Dieeo  Exposition  closes  December  31st. 
Go  soon  enough  to  see  it. 

Drop  us  a  postal  to-day  for  California  land 
books.  Ask  any  questions  you  wish  about  land 
and  living  conditions.  We  are  glad  to  furnish 
the  fullest  possible  information.  Tell  us  what 
you  want. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  IndustrialCommissioner 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  FeRy. 
iiOl  RaUway  Exchange,  Chicago 


SILK 

SO 
Cents 


Boston 
Garter 


LISLE 

25 
Cents 


Gives  men  more  service  and  more 
comfort  for  its  cost  than  any  other 
article  they  wear.  It's  put  on  and 
taken  off  in  a  jiffy  and  holds  socks 
neatly  and  securely. 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.Maliers.  BOSTON 
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.00  and  We'H 
Ship  You  This 

Marvelous 

Typewriter 


Think  of  it!  Only  $2. 00 on  this  greatoffer. 
You  have  full  ten  days  free  trial.  Our  factory 
price  is  less  than  others  ask  for  second-hand 
machines.  Every  sale  bears  our  ten  year  Iron 
clad  guarantee.  Settlement  for  the  balance  can 
be  made  on  the  easiest  monthly  paymentt.  The 
nrst  buyer  In  each  locality  pets  a  handpome 
leatherette  carrylnRcase  free.  Write  today,  Now. 

GALXSaURG  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dwt.  109     «l«i«"«l>ur».  111. 
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Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

(Continued   from  page  11) 

In  a  few  makes  of  motors  the  connecting 
rods  splash  in  the  oil  in  the  usual  manner  and 
tlnow  the  oil  into  the  cylinders,  over  the  cam 
shaft  and  into  basins  above  the  main  crank 
shaft  bearings.  Holes  drilled  through  the  crank 
shaft  serve  to  conduct  this  oil  into  the  crank 
pin  bearings. 

In  most  circulating  oiling  systen^s  a  great 
deal  more  oil  is  pumped  than  is  used  and  a 
surFicicnt  supply  to  all  parts  requiring  lubrica- 
tion is  insured  until  the  supply  in  the  sump  has 
become  e.xhaustcd. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  driver,  there  is 
nearly  always  located  on  the  dash  either  a  sight 
feed  through  which  he  can  see  the  oil  flowing 
or  a  pressure  gauge  which  indicates  that  the 
oil  pump  is  supplying  oil  under  pressure.  In 
addition,  there  is  nearly  always  some  form  of 
gauge  provided  on  the  motor  base  to  indicate 
the  depth  of  oil  in  the  crank  case. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  cold  weather,  the 
truthfulness  of  such  a  gauge  should  be  verified 
as  the  float  may  be  stuck  or  the  oil  may  be 
loo  stiff  to  flow  freely  through  the  communi- 
cating passage. 

In  the  majority  of  full  force  feed  oiling 
systems  a  pressure  release  valve  which  is  inter- 
connected with  the  throttle  is  provided.  This 
maintains  a  very  small  pressure,  say  one  or 
two  pounds  per  square  inch  when  the  throttle 
is  closed  and  the  motor  is  doing  very  little 
work  and  can  be  adjusted  to  give  a  pressure  of 
as  high  as  thirty  or  forty  pounds  when  the 
throttle  is  well  open  and  the  motor  is  develop- 
ing its  full  power. 

In  a  few  splash  feed  systems  the  oil  troughs 
are  so  designed  that  they  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  a  small  amount  as  the  throttle  opens 
or  closes.  It  is  beneficial  to  flood  almost  any 
interior  bearing  or  surface  in  the  motor  with 
oil,  except  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  wall. 


Fig.  6.    Sectional  View  of  Force  Feed  Lu- 
bricating System  as  Used  in  Packard  Six 

To  prevent  an  excess  of  oil  from  working  past 
the  pistons  and  rings  and  causing  carbon  de- 
posits on  the  piston  heads  a  groove  or  gutter 
is  often  cut  directly  beneath  the  lower  piston 
rings  and  is  drained  by  a  series  of  holes 
drilled  to  the  inside  of  the  piston.  Sometimes 
one  of  the  piston  rings  is  placed  beneath  the 
wrist  pin  instead  of  above  it. 

When  the  lubrication  of  the  motor  is  insuflj- 
cient,  one  of  the  first  systems  will  be  a  loss 
of  power  and  a  tendency  of  the  water  to  boil. 
If  the  switch  is  shut  off  and  the  motor  is 
cranked  by  hand,  there  will  be  a  noticeable  loss 
of  the  desirable  "rubbery"  feeling,  which  in- 
dicates good  compression.  This  trouble  should 
not  occur  if  the  driver  acquires  the  habit  of 
taking  an  occasional  glance  at  the  oil  pressure 
gauge  or  at  the  sight  feed  circulation  indicator. 

When  a  motor  gives  evidence  of  insufficient 
lubrication,  it  should  be  stopped  immediately, 
even  if  a  walk  of  several  miles  is  necessary  to 
procure  more  oil.  If  the  pump  of  a  force 
feed  lubricating  system  becomes  entirely  in- 
operative, the  car  can  generally  be  driven  for 
almost  any  distance  without  any  injury  to  the 
bearings  provided  sufficient  oil  is  put  in  the 
crank  case  to  permit  lubrication  to  take  place 
by  splash,  but  unequal  lubrication  of  the  cylin- 
ders may  result  if  the  car  goes  up  or  down  any 
long  steep  hills. 

A  marine  engine  or  a  two-cycle  engine  is 
often  lubricated  by  having  its  oil  supply  mixed 
with  the  gasoline  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to 
every  five  gallons.  This  is  obviously  unsatis- 
factory for  any  high  speed  four-cycle  engine  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  oil  would  be 
burned  up  during  the  explosion  before  it  could 
settle  out. 

A  car  owner  is  especially  advised  to  study 
the  illustrations  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
lubricating  system  which  can  be  found  in  the 
instruction  book  which  accompanied  his  car. 
The  washing  out  of  the  oiling  system  with 
kerosene  two  or  three  times  during  the  first 
thousand  miles  is  of  great  benefit. 
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More  Live  Stock;  Less 
Wheat 

By  A.  D.  Andertson,  County  Agent,  Glen- 
wood,  Minn. 

Wheat  losses  In  Pope  county,  Minn.,  this 
year  are  at  least  80  per  cent.  The  best 
yield  of  which  I  have  heard  is  a  yield  of 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  grading  No.  2 
Thi.s  is  exceptional,  however.  Most  of  the 
wheat  that  was  threshed  was  put  direct 
into  the  granaries  without  measuring.  We 
are  trying  to  forget  about  it. 

The  wheat  acreage  in  this  section  will 
be  dut  down  at  least  50  per  cent.  Some 
Winter  wheat  is  being  tried.  As  this  is 
a  now  crop,  we  were  forced  to  get  seed 
from  outside  points. 

Stock  farming  is  becoming  more  popu- 
lar. This  may  be  noticed  from  the  large 
number  of  barns  and  sheds  being  erected. 

A  dozen  farmers  in  the  west  part  of 
the  county  have  Imported  a  tralnload  of 
western  sheep  to  pick  up  the  weeds,  clover, 
rape  and  waste  grain.  These  will  be  fed 
the  poorer  grain  that  cannot  be  marketed 
and  will  then  be  shipped  to  Chicago.  This 
practice  was  started  five  years  ago  and 
has  been  followed  to  good  success  by  most 
of  those  who  have  tried  It.  One  farmer 
reports  having  realized  a  profit  of  $1.50 
per  head  on  60  lambs  after  feeding  them 
six  weeks,  using  only  the  vegetation  which 
ordinarily  goes  to  waste. 

While  there  is  an  element  of  risk  in 
sheep  feeding,  there  seems  to  be  money 
in  it.  The  farmers  who  were  able  to  give 
their  sheep  fairly  good  Fall  pasture  and 
then  kept  them  for  a  while  longer  on 
silage,  hay,  screening  and  other  cheap 
feeds,  have  done  well. 

Tractors  are  growing  in  popularity  be- 
cause they  fit  well  into  this  system  of 
farming,  allowing  later  plowing,  thus 
affording  a  longer  Fall  pasturing  season. 

•J»  Fattening  live  stock  Is  feeding  the  soil 

^     NEWS  NOTES  AND  GOSSIP 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
Specifications  for  a  tank  in  which 
cream  may  be  cooled  by  the  use  of  well 
water  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Two  widely  exploited  crops.  Titanic 
wheat  and  the  so-called  Eureka  clover, 
are  declared  by  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  to  have  utterly  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  claims  made  for  them. 

The  Altoona  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
ducts the  agricultural  extension  work  In 
Blair  county,  Pa.  Four  women's  clubs 
and  Ave  girls'  canning  clubs  have  been 
formed  and  all  are  reported  to  be  thriv- 
ing. 

An  order  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  effective  Sep- 
tember 15,  released  from  Texas-fever  cat- 
tle tick  quarantine  approximately  9,493 
square  miles  of  territory.  The  remainder 
of  San  Diego  county,  Cal.,  Is  released, 
making  the  entire  state  free  from  quar- 
antine. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
is  urging  farmers  in  that  state  to  raise 
their  own  pigs  or  to  purchase  them  from 
farms  which  have  been  free  from  cholera 
for  a  reasonable  period.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  fight  on  cholera  saved  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  over  $127,000  during  the 
past  year. 

The  Georgia  Land  Owners'  Association, 
representing  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of 
land,  recently  approved  an  assessment  of 
one  cent  per  acre  to  further  a  campaign 
for  better  agriculture  in  that  state.  The 
adoption  of  the  Torrens  land  title  system, 
the  eradication  of  the  Texas-fever  cattle 
tick,  diversified  farming  and  the  raising 
of  more  live  stock  are  among  the  immedi- 
ate objects  of  the  association. 

A  census  taken  by  the  teachers  and 
school  children  of  a  southern  Wisconsin 
county  shows  that  358  farm  homes  in  the 
county  are  supplied  with  running  water, 
308  have  bath  rooms,  113  septic  tanks  for 
sewage  disposal,  102  have  electric  lights 
and  141  have  acetylene  lights.  It  was 
also  learned  that  819  of  the  farms  are 
equipped  with  silos,  that  alfalfa  is  grown 
on  361  of  the  farms  and  that  429  of  the 
farms  are  occupied  by  tenants. 

Diversification  has  delivered  eastern 
Tennessee  from  the  Inevitable  calamity  of 
a  boll  weevil  scourge.  The  weevil  has 
devastated  large  portions  of  Mississippi 
and  next  year  threatens  to  invade  Ten- 
nessee and  eastern  Arkansas.  "If  we  do  In 
1916-17  as  we  did  in  1915-16  the  boll  wee- 
vil will  not  hurt  us  much,"  says  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal,  "but  if  we  go  in 
for  cotton  alone  next  year  the  weevil  will 
niake  us  doubt  the  happiness  of  the  hour 
we  were  born."  The  same  editorial  de- 
clares that  for  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tory Memphis  banks  find  deposits  large 
enough  to  handle  the  cotton  crop,  making 
the  usual  appeal  for  northern  money  un- 
necessary. Diversification  is  credited 
with  working  this  splendid  Improvement 
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"It's  not  so  much  that  WE  are  for  Mr.  Wilson  as  that— MR.  WILSON  is 

President  Wilson 

Has  Won  Real  Freedom — 
Has  Secured  Prosperity — 

For  the  Farmer 

The  Wilson  administration  is  the  first  that  has  cared  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  farmer  against  the  usurer,  the  fake 
middleman,  and  the  other  human  pests  who,  in  the  past,  have 
grown  rich  on  the  fruits  of  the  farmer's  toil. 
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for  US." 


President  Wilson  Signing  the  Rural  Credits  Act 


N 


President  Wilson  Has  Maintained  Peace  With  Honor 

0  greater  service  was  ever  rendered  to  any  country  by  any  man  in  any  time.  This  alone  warrants 
your  support  of  him.  But  this  is  not  all:  On  the  record  of  his  administration's  service  to  you,  see 
what  has  been  accomplished.    In  brief,  here  is  the  record: 


-Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  has  been  shown  through 
greatly  and  intelligently  increased  appropriations  for  its  support. 

-Greatly  increased  provision  has  been  made,  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Co-operative  Agricultural  Extension  Act,  for  conveymg  agricultural 
information  to  farmers. 


6—  The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  will  conduce  to  the  establishment  of  better 
highways  and  better  marketing. 

7—  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  benefits  the  farmer  by  guaranteeing  better 
banking,  safeguarding  the  credit  structure  of  the  country  and  preventing 
panics,  making  larger  provisions  for  loans  through  national  banks  on  farm 
mortgages  and  by  giving  farm  paper  a  maturity  period  of  six  months. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 

It  was  essential,  however,  that  banking  machinery  be  devised  which  would 
reach  intimately  into  the  rural  districts,  that  it  should  operate  on  terms 
suited  to  the  farmers'  needs,  and  should  be  under  syrnpathetic  manage- 
ment. The  need  was  for  machinery  which  would  introduce  business 
methods  into  farm  finance,  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  reduce  the  cost  of 
handling  farm  loans,  place  upon  the  market  mortgages  which  would  be  a 
safe  investment  for  private  funds,  attract  into  agricultural  operations  a 
fair  share  of  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  lead  to  a  reduction  of  interest. 
These  needs  and  these  ideals  have  been  met  by  the  enactment  of  the  Fed 
eral  Farm  Loan  Act. 


3—  Through  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  systematic  pro- 
vision has,  for  the  first  time,  been  made  toward  the  solution  of  problems 
in  that  important  half  of  agriculture  which  concerns  Distribution— 
marketing,  rural  finance  and  rural  organization.  The  appropriations  for  " 
this  office,  including  those  for  enforcing  new  laws  designed  to  promote 
better  marketing,  have  been  increased  to  $1,200,000. 

4—  The  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  will  secure  uniformity  in  the 
grading  of  grain  and  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  fairer  prices  for  his  product . 

5—  The  United  States  Warehouse  Act  will  enable  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  license  bonded  warehouses  in  various  states.  It  will  lead  to 
better  storage  facilities  for  staple  crops  and  make  possible  the  issuance  of 
reliable  warehouse  receipts  which  will  be  easily  negotiable. 

So  much  for  legislation.  This  is  not  all,  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate  what  has  been  accomplished.  Now  cpnsider  what  just  one  recent 
act  of  President  Wilson  has  done  for  the  farmer: 

Preventing  a  Nation- Wide  Railroad  Strike  Saved  Millions! 

Despite  the  perverted  arguments  of  opposition  spellbinders  and  fact-twisters,  the  cold  figures  show  that  President  Wilson's  work  in  pre- 
venting a  nation-wide  railroad  strike  saved  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  farmer,  without  injustice  to  any  class. 
Take  the  value  of  the  1915  crop  of  apples,  peaches  and  potatoes  (comparatively  perishable  crops).    The  1916,figures  will  greatly  exceed 
them.    Had  the  strike  lasted  only  a  week,  shipments  would  have  been  thrown  off  schedule  for  a  month  or  more— and  at  a  mmimum, 
33H  percent  of  these  crops  would  have  been  ruined. 

In  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Missouri  alone  the  value  of  1916 
Apples,  Peaches  and  Potatoes  was  $82,875,380.  A  raikoad  tieup  of  one  week  would  have  meant  a  dead  loss  to  FARMERS  of  at 
least  $27,000,000. 

The  Republican  party  buncoed  and  bamboozled  the  farmer— that  Wall  Street  and  allied  interests  might  be  benefited.  The  Wilson  ad- 
ministration has  fought  the  farmer's  battles  for  him.  The  1915  value  of  farm  crops  and  livestock  products  amounted  to  $10,500,000,000 
as  against  $9,300,000,000  in  1912— a  gain  of  $1,200,000,000,  notwithstanding  Republican  prediction  that  Democratic  administration 
would  ruin  the  farmer  and  the  prices  of  his  products. 


This  advertisement  is  puMished 
and  paid  for  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  42na  Street 
Building,  New  York. 


The  Farmer  Is  Too  Sensible  to  Exchange  the  Substance  for  the 
Shadow — Too  Wise  to  Give  Up  Prosperity  for  Promises — That's  Why 

The  Farmer  Will  Vote  to  Retain  President  Wilson 
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SPECIAL 

Would  You  Accept 
This  30  Day  Offer? 


Thin 
Model 


standard  of  the  World.  Endorsed  by  Oovem 
men  t  an d  Railway  Offlcials ,  Harris  Ooar*» 
enlarged  easy  credit  plan  enablea  you  to  own 
this  superb  Elgin  Watch  now. 


17-JEWEL 
IN 


^1 2— 


Now,  during  this  Special  Sale,  is  the 

time  to  save  a  third  to  a  half  on  this  high-grade 
Elgin.  Thoroughly  factory  tested,  iruaranteed 
25  years,  engraved  or  plain  polished  case,  with 
your  own  monogram,  and  our  advertising  offer 
is  to  send  you  this  fine  17-Jewel  Elgin  at  this 
ridiculously  low  price,  free  of  charge  for  your 
inspection  and  approval  and  if  you  want  to 
keep  it.  you  pay  the  email,  easy  terms  of 


No  Money  $ 
DOWN 


2— A- 
Month 


We  do  this  because  we  want  to  prove  to  you  that 
the  great  volume  of  our  business  actually  ena- 
bles us  to  do  better  by  you  than  any  other  watch 
or  diamond  house  in  the  world  and  that  on  this 
particular  watch,  we  save  you  nearly  half,  for  it 
sells  regularly  at  $20.00  to  $22.00. 

We  Don't  Want  You  To  Send  One  Cent— 

Not  a  penny.  Merely  give  as  yoar  full  name  and  ad- 
dress that  we  may  send  you  this  eaperb  17-JeweI  Elgin 
on  approval.  And  if,  after  you  have  worn  it  80  days 
free,  yon  don't  want  to  keep  it,  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  You  assume  no  risk  whatever,  You  do  not 
buy  or  pay  one  cent  until  we  have  placed  the  watch 
right  in  your  own  hands  for  your  own  decision.  We 
want  no  security,  no  interest,  no  red  tape — just  com- 
mon  honesty  among  men. 

1 3  Fine  Books 

FREE! 

I  Mr.  Harris  wants  to  send 
I  you  his  three  latest  BOOKS, 
I  FREE  —  one,  "  Facts  vs 
IBUNC,"  or  all  about  the 
I  watch  business ,  both  at  home 
I  and  abroad:  the  other,  the 
I  story  of  "THE  Diamond." 
I  its  discovery,  when  and  how 
I  mined,  cut  and  marketed: 
I  also  our  Big  Free  Illustrated 
Watch  and  Diamond  Book. 
Write  today— Do  it  nowl 


HARRI5-G0AR 

L  KANSAS  CITY  MO. 


HARRIS-GOAR  CO. 


Dept.  2037 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


^  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIALS 

Total  cost  only      fo^'  *o  you  that  this 

  magnltlcent  Koyal  has  the 

'  pf  C(\         Sweetest.  Purest.  Loudest 
M  by  Clearest  tone  — 

M  ~~  nl,  to  prove  fo  you  that  It  Is 
as  large  and  handsome  as 

7  MONTHS  TIME  J^f,  iT&Tl'''^'^ 

Porchise  to  prove  to  you  that  It  has 
Plan  the  Btrongest  motor,  the 
beat  reproducer  and  tone 
arm  and  the  most  Ingen- 
ious devices  to  start,  stop 
and  control  the  music. 
Shipped  with  a  supply  of 
10-inch  doubledlsc records 
of  your  selection,  so  you 
can  enjoy  the  finest  enter- 
tainments for  one  whole 

  month.  Return  the  outfit 

AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
I  ^^M|fefik^^|^H2&  reason  you  do 

I  ^^KSWB^^MHHpL-  not  wish  to  keep  II.  Drop 
I  ^^^a^i^^^^^^*  a  postal  for  cjr  ble  lift  of 
I  unsolicited  testimonials. 

■  record  book  and  other  literature.  They  are  free. 
^8.  M.  OAVIS,  E-ei  6101  May  St..  CHICAGO^ 


WANTED 


to  hear  from  owner  of  good  Farm 
for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 
scription    D.  F.  BUSH,  Mlnneapolla,  MlBa. 


Answers  Almost  Any  Question 
That  Arises  on  the  Farm 

Here  is  a  book  you  can  carry  easily  in 
m  your  coat  pocket  that  will  tell  you  in- 
stantly and  to  a  penny  just  how  much 
money  is  coming  to  you  when  you  sell  your 
hay,  grain  or  stock  at  the  market  price.  It  is 
Ropp's  New  Lightning  Calculator— a  wonder- 
ful time  and  labor  saver  for  the  busy  man.  It 
never  makes  a  mistake— and  answers  a  thou- 
sand perplexing  questions  that  arise  on  every  farm. 

FREE     LANDOWNERS  ONLY 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
this  wonderful  book  have  been  sold  and  the  regular 
price  of  this  edition  is  CO  cents.  However,  to  acquaint 
the  readers  of  this  paper  with  the  unusual  merits  of 
Square  Deal  Fence  we  will  gladly  send  a  copy  of 
Ropp's  New  Calculator  just  as  illustrated  FREE  and 
POSTPAID.   We  will  also  mail  our  latest  catalog  of 

Square  Deal  Fence 

the  favorite  field  and  stock  fence  of  discriminating 
farmers  everywhere.  The  Square  Deal  Lock  double 
grips  the  one-piece  stay  wires  to  the  wavy  strand 
wires  without  cutting,  breakincr  or  slipping.  Com- 
bines solid  strength  with  remarkable  flexibility.  The 
self-draining  shape  of  the  Square  Deal  Lock  prevents 
rust.  The  one-piece  stay  wires  prevent  sagging, 
bagging  and  buckling,  require  fewer  posts — the  wavy 
strand  wires  give  springiness,  elasticity  and  life. 
Landowners!  write  at  once  for  catalog  and  get  your 
copy  of  Ropp's  New  Calculator  free,  postpaid.  Address 


4  >|  <>  .  CENTS  A  ROD  for 

IlL^  a  26-lnch  high  fence; 
■  21Ke.  arod  for  47-ln. 

81  styles  Farm, Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fences.   Low  prices  Barbed  Wire. 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT. 

Sold  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  free  catalog  now. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO 
Box  156      MORTON,  ILLS. 


ECONOMY 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fence, 
write  for  facts  about  our  26-jncn 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  U%c.  per 
rod.  Many  other  styles  and  prices. 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Ce. 

589S  Industrial  St.      PEORIA,  ILL. 


ALL  OFTHESE 

This  lovely  _  _  _ 
Gold  plat«d  stone-set  Pendant  and  18- 
in.  Neck  Chain  and  this  handsomely 
designed  stone -set  Bracelet  which 
opens  to  fit  wrist  and  these 
3  valuable  Gold  plated  Rings, 
also  this  fine  pair  of  spark- 
ling Pierceless  Ear  Drops 

ALL  GIVEN  FREE 

f  orsellingonly  12  pieces  of  Jew- 
elry at  10  cents  each.  We  trust 
you  and  take  back  all  not  sold 
L.  T.  DALE  MFG.  CO^ 
PrOTidence,  K.  I. 


Whys  ami  Wherefores 

of  Fall  Spraying 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  willbesent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50 Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacturersof  the  well-known 
"SCALECIDE"ata  very  early  date.  If  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postal  today  giving  the  number  of  your  trees 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  you  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  free.    Address  Dept.  25. 
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Getting  Ridof  Gut  Worms 

By  Claude  Wisely, 
Proprietor  Wiaely  Oreenhongea,  Uarphyg. 
boro,  111. 

[Kditor's  Note>— This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  Mr.  Wisely  will  write  for  American 
Farming  on  "Marl«et  Gardening  and  Floricul- 
ture."] 

Getting  ahead  of  the  cut  worm  is 
highly  essential  to  success  in  market 
gardening  or  in  the  raising  of  flowers 
in  the  open  field.  Nothing  is  more  dis- 
couraging in  the  Spring  than  to  have 
long  rows  of  thrifty  plants  cut  off 
by  these  little  pests.  Sometimes  their 
damage  cannot  be  replaced  without 
making  the  crops  too  late  for  most 
profitable  marketing. 

In  several  years'  experience  I  have 
found  late  Fall  plowing  to  be  the  most 
effective  preventative  of  cut  worm 
damage.  The  larvae  hatch  in  the  Fall 
and  harbor  in  the  sod  through  the 
Winter.  Late  Fall  plowing  exposes 
these  to-  the  elements  and  in  this  way 
they  are  destroyed. 

Fall  plowing  will  also  assist  in  the 
fertilization  of  the  ground  and  it  will 
put  it  in  excellent  shape  for  early 
Spring  use. 

This  is  a  small  matter,  but  one  of 
considerable  importance  to  market 
gardeners. 

Don't  wait  until  you  get  cut  worms; 
get  in  ahead  of  them.  Now  is  the  time 
to  start  the  battle. 

*J>  Fattening  live  stock  U  feeding  tbe  soil  «*• 

ADVANCING  THE  LINE  IN  THE  WAB  ON 
HOG  CHOLERA 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
trlbution  to  the  history  of  the  war  on  hog 
cholera  comes  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Kentucky,  at 
Lexington,  Ky.  Extensive  field  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  by  the  col- 
lege authorities  to  test  the  relative  values 
of  refined  and  unrefined  serum.  This  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  al- 
most since  vaccination  Implements  were 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  weapons  to 
use  In  the  cholera  war. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  advocate 
of  globulin  or  refined  serum  that  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  contained  in  hog  cholera 
serum  furnish  no  protection  and  their 
elimination,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
other  inert  substances,  is  desirable. 

Twenty-six  herds,  aggregating  1,889 
hogs,  were  treated  with  the  refined  serum 
and  a  loss  from  all  causes  of  only  4.5 
per  cent  was  reported.  Sixty-five  herds, 
aggregating  2,381  hogs,  were  treated  with 
unrefined  serum.  No  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  twelve  of  the  herds.  The  loss 
from  all  causes  among  the  bogs  reported 
upon  was  9.3  per  cent. 

A  loss  of  only  nine-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  was  reported  in  the  treatment  of 
697  hogs  with  refined  serum  and  virus. 
A  loss  of  1.4  per  cent  was  reported  among 
509  hogs  treated  with  unrefined  serum 
and  virus. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  refined  serum  that 
it  is  a  sterile  product,  not  containing  any 
other  micro-organisms  and  that,  being 
free  from  inert  substances,  it  reduces  the 
labor  involved  in  immunizing  a  herd. 

While  this  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  the  ammunition  Is  going  on,  the 
battle  lines  are  being  rapidly  extended 
and  the  new  territory  cleared  of  the  enemy 
thoroughly  organized.  Pig  Club  members 
are  enlisting  almost  unanimously  In  the 
war,  adding  a  bit  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
to  the  conflict.  The  disease  germs  and 
not  the  farmers  are  on  the  defensive  this 
year. 

•2>  Fattening  live  stock  la  feeding  the  soil  ^* 

LOSS  NEEDLESSLY  HEAVY 

From  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  the  eggs 
produced  in  the  middle  west  during  the 
summer  are  declared  by  H.  L,.  Kempster 
of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  to 
have  been  a  total  loss,  almost  all  of  which 
was  preventable.  The  loss  In  Missouri 
alone  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  Eggs 
should  be  given  practically  as  good  care 
and  careful  marketing  as  butter,  although 
they  do  not  show  the  effects  of  Improper 
handling  quite  as  plainly. 

*X»  Fattening  live  stock  la  feeding  tbe  aoU  <• 

DISEASE  AMONG  COLORADO  CATTLE 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia  is  causing  seri- 
ous losses  among  cattle  in  Colorado. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  treatment  after 
the  animal  shows  symptoms,  but  prevent- 
ive treatment  by  the  use  of  vaccines  Is 
highly  satisfactory. 
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Home  Health  Talks 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  talks  on  the 
preservation  of  health,  which  will  appear  in 
American  Farming.) 

Good  Teeth,  Good  Health 

Toothache  Is  unnecessary. 

Be  careful;  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
taunt  with  such  an  assertion  a  person 
whose  jaw  lias  been  madly  throbbing  all 
nigbt.  However,  the  statement  is  ap- 
parently thoroughly  substantiated  by 
sound  reasoning. 

"Take  pains  with  your  teeth  and  your 
teeth  will  never  pain  you,"  is  the  way  one 
authority  expresses  it.  Then  he  elabo- 
rates a  little  and  explains  that  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  teeth  is  started  by  decay- 
ing particles  of  food  which  are  allowed 
to  remain  between  the  teeth. 

Clean  teeth,  he  avers,  will  never  rot. 
Careful  brushing  night  and  morning  will 
keep  the  teeth  reasonably  clean.  Cleans- 
ing, however,  is  a  preventative  of  and  not 
a  cure  for  decay.  Once  decay  is  started 
more  heroic  measures  must  be  adopted. 

People  who  are  careful  of  their  teeth 
visit  the  office  of  their  dentist  two  or 
tltree  times  each  year  to  have  him  clean 
and  inspect  their  teeth.  Decay  starts  on 
the  surface,  which  is  coated  with  the  hard 
enamel.  It  soon  penetrates  the  softer  den- 
tine making  up  the  body  of  the  tooth,  but 
there  is  only  slight  pain  until  the  decay 
opens  an  air  channel  through  to  the  cen- 
ter or  pulp  of  the  tooth,  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  nerve.  Once  this  is  exposed  severe 
pain  is  liable  to  result  at  any  time. 

By  frequent  visits  to  the  dentist  small 
defects  will  be  detected  and  can  be  cor- 
rected before  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  are  more  than  slightly  affected.  Such 
fillings  can  be  made  without  serious  pain 
or  annoyance.  It  is  when  the  dentist  has 
to  kill  the  nerve  and  cleanse  the  inner 
cavity  down  to  the  tips  of  the  roots  that 
the  severe  pain  is  endured. 

Health  authorities  declare  that  it  is  a 
grave  mistake  to  have  a  tooth  pulled,  even 
though  it  has  been  allowed  to  decay  until 
it  is  giving  intense  pain.  The  loss  of  one 
of  the  large  teeth  in  the  rear  of  the  mouth, 
some  authorities  say,  means  the  cutting  off 
of  a  year  of  a  person's  life.  The  upper 
and  lower  teeth  fit  perfectly  together  and 
the  food  is  ground  between  their  undulat- 
ing surfaces.  To  remove  one  of  the  units 
of  this  grinding  machine  is  to  impair  its 
capacity.  Indigestion  and  dyspepsia  may 
result. 

Decaying  teeth  or  teeth  which  are  not 
cleaned  at  least  once  a  dai'  are  a  menace 
to  health.  Dr.  Osier,  world  famous  sur- 
geon, is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
foul  mouths  cause  more  physical  harm 
than  alcohol.  The  decaying  particles  of 
food  lodged  between  the  teeth  soon  become 
putrid  and  seriously  contaminate  all  the 
food  taken  into  the  body.  This  steady 
stream  of  poison  is  sure  to  have  a  baneful 
result. 

Tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria 
and  malaria  may  be  contracted  through 
neglected  teeth,  while  a  comparatively  re- 
cent investigation  has  revealed  that  de- 
fective teeth  are  the  chief  cause  of  rheu- 
matism. 

Some  care  should  be  exercised  in  se- 
lecting both  the  brush  and  the  dental 
cream  with  which  the  teeth  are  to  be 
cleaned.  The  brush  should  not  be  so  stiff 
or  harsh  that  it  will  injure  the  gums,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  brush  ought  not  to 
be  too  soft.  The  ends  of  the  bristles 
should  be  finished  so  as  to  give  a  slightly 
concave  surface.  Many  dental  creams  con- 
tain so  much  pomice,  grit  and  other  harsh 
ingredients  that  they  should  not  be  used. 
Any  dentist  will  gladly  advise  you  regard- 
ing the  selection  of  dental  cream. 

The  upper  teeth  should  be  brushed  down- 
ward and  the  lower  teeth  upward  instead 
of  crosswise  as  is  the  common  practice.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  brushing  to  remove 
particles  of  food  from  between  the  teeth 
as  well  as  to  clean  and  polish  the  sur- 
faces. The  gums  and  the  walls  of  the 
mouth  should  also  be  brushed. 

If  the  teeth  are  to  be  brushed  but  once 
a  day,  it  is  better  that  this  brushing  be 
done  after  the  evening  meal.  The  mouth 
will  then  be  clean  and  sweet  before  retir- 
ing. If  the  teeth  are  not  cleansed  at 
night  the  mouth  will  probably  be  foul  in 
the  morning  and  In  this  event  should  be 
cleansed  before  food  is  eaten. 

"Good  teeth,  good  health,"  is  a  very  good 
slogan,  and  the  statement  is  not  over- 
drawn. The  teeth  will  be  found  to  have 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren and  their  progress  in  school.  The 
teeth  also  affect  the  eyes. 

***  Fattening  live  stock  is  feeding  the  soil  »** 
SUNFLOWER  SILAGE 
Sunflower  silage  is  being  tried  to  good 
results  In  Colorado  and  western  Kansas. 
One  dairyman  reports  a  slightly  increased 
milk  production  from  his  Jerseys  after 
feeding  sunflower  silage.  He  produced  an 
estimated  crop  of  thirty  tons  per  acre  in 
fifty-five  days  from  planting. 


Get  This 
Big'Home  Folks' 
Siove  Book  i 


We  Pay 

Freight 


Filled 
From  Cover  to  Cover 


and 
Ship 
Within 
24 
Hours 


with  the  latest,  up-to-date  designs  of  beautiful  stoves 
and  ranees— in  a  great  variety  of  the  newest  styles  and  sizes. 
And  every  one  the  top  notch  In  quality  at  a  money-saving 
wholesaleprice.  Send  for  this  book  today— get  the  Kalama- 
zoo ofter  on  the  kind  o£  stove  or  range  you  want.  Newest 
improvements  — big  work-saving  features  —  ranges  with 
white  enameled  splasher  backs  and  oven  door  fronts,  etc, 

-sh  or  Easy  Payments  ry^?L?-%n'e1laJrpp"oTai*tis1f 

.000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee.  Write  today.  Askfor  Catalog  No.  745 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mf rs.,  Kalamazoo,  Micb, 

We  make  Ranges,  Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces  and  White 
Enameled  Metal  Kitchen  KabinetS.  We  have  three 
catalogs.  Please  mention  which  you  want. 


Direct  to  You 


—Postpaid 

This  Big  Sample 
Box  of  iVIy  Famous 
Healing  Ointment 

I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 
what  a  wonderful  healing  preparation 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  COMPOUND  is. 
I  want  to  prove  to  you  on  your  own  horses 
and  cows  and  WITHOUT  A  CENT  OF 

COST,  how  quickly  it  will  heal  and  cure  _  ^  _  

Split  Hoofs,  Barbed  Wire  Cuts,  Grease  <Vh?u,^JIV:h'^? 
Heel,  Galled  Shoulders,  Hard  and  Con-  th.  wooi  F.t  m.» 
traded  Feet,  Mud  Fever,  Corns,  Scratches,  Thrush,  Quarter 
Cracks,  Boils,  Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  Caked  Udders  and  Sore  and 
Inflamed  Teats  on  cows. 

Tfie  WondeHui  Heating  Compound 

is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.  Don't  confuse  it 
with  salves  which  contain  grease  and  blister  compounds.  This  rem- 
edy will  penetrate  the  hoof  of  a  horse  which  is  60%  to  70%  water.  It 
is  not  a  grrease  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  skin  and 
wool  of  the  eheep.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  skin  aod  boof.  penetrates  to 
the  inflamed  inner  tissues  and 

Heals  Without  Leaving  a  Scar 

CORONA  does  not  bum  or  blister,  grows  hair  over  cuts  and  sores, 
causes  no  pain,  soothes  and  heals  surprisingly  quick.   The  free  sam- 
ple will  prove  my  claim.  A  postal  brings  it  postpaid,  and  I'll  also  send 
you  my  free  book  "HOW  TO  TREAT  HOOFS. WOUNDS.  SORES,  etc." 

Seod  for  both  today.  Give  name  of  your  Blacksmith  and  Harneaa  Dealer. 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Mgr.  THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  10    Corona  Block,  KENTON,  0. 


Pull  bi^  stumps  by  Hand 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  No  expense  for  team*  or 
powder.  One  man  with  a 

Ostu»p  Puller 

can  ontpuU  i6  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.  loo  lbs, 
pull  on  the  leper  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp  steel — guar 
anteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed  by  U,  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for  special  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 
Box  74  , 182  Fifth  St.,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-I  -m  ri   1        -11  n    I   I  I  'iiili   M  il 


Only  mill  that  grinds  oat 
hulls,  in  one  operation,  fine 
enough  to  feed  swine.  Grinds 
ear  corn,  snapped  corn,  oats, 
wheat, rye.  alfalfa,  kafir  corn 
with  stalk,  pea-vines,  cow 
peas— in  fact  anything  grindable. 

1,000  to  3,000  Bushels 
Per  Set  of  Plates 

Saving  in  cost  of  plates  soon  pays 
for  grinder.  Plates  are  self- 
sharpening,  silent  running,  self- 
aligning.  Running  empty  does 
not  injure  them.  Ten  days  free 
trial.  Valuable  feeding  book  free. 
LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
115  East  St.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


22  RIFLE  FREE 


We  want  to 
grive  every  live 
American  boy 
one  of  these  powerfnl  new 
1916  model  genuine  Hamilton 
Rilles  FREE.    Has  blued  steel 

barrel  carefully  bored.  Shootstrae.   ^ 

Jost  the  thing  for  hunting  small  game  and  target  practice. 
Uses221ongorBhort  standard  cartridges  and  will  "i" 

  a  long  distance.  Just  send  us  your  name 

and  address  and  we  will  tell  you  how  toget 
one  of  these  fine  rifles  absolutely  FREE 
—express  prepaid.  If  you  are  prompt  and 
write  right  away  we  we  will  •ls<>  P»« 
you  50  t^gets  free  with  the  r.fle.  Address 

Rifle  Co..  202  Friend  BIdg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


TO 
BOYS 
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Jimj\JJ^  READ  ° 

•"'  these  improvements 


SPREADING  V-KAhVon  Jve?y^„c?i?i"  winVl?^^^^^^^^ 
AGAIN  OD  the-  Galloway,  cost,  you  nStoinu  LxTr  .     P^,";  1?'""= 

^.ssA^^"a"„f2p^^JJr-t^s.Sl^^^^ 

yuarif  notpcrtecU>aatisfactory.  Remember  i?oJ;.  »  ° 
lure  this  spiuudur  in  our  own  factoi^q  nm? S^liT^  j  "'''"'j'''^- 
factory  to  farm.  Do  not  ^^f  u'^^Tho  Ga^totay  w?S 
lower  priced  machines  made  to  selj  for  a  price  whiVh  ' 

lu  uuo.   IhcBO  and  other  features  moke  the  """^ 
U^lloway  Spreader  more  Invincible  than  ever 
in  actual  hold  work.    No  big.  cumbersome, 
four-borae  or  throo-horse  team  needed  to 
handloa  Galloway.   Two  avcrane  horses  can 
spread  with  the  Galloway  anywhere 
Complete  particulars  and  details  of  this  1917 
model  spreader  now   ready.    Ask  for  my 
ma250-PAG£CATAi.oa.  also  my  fall  BAB 
CAIN  BOOK.   A  postal  pets  them. 

WM.  MUOWAV  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
1919  Galloway  Station        Walerloo,  Iowa 


Write  us  for  this  snappy, 
little  story.  It's  highly  in- 
teresting, free  and  is  worth 
money  to  you.  Also  set 
particulars  about  the  wide* 
ty-tcDOwD 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 

Handiest  Article  On  The  Farm 
Cast  Iron  Hog  Troughs,  etc. 

Learn  how  55000  farmers  are  making  Bigger  Pro- 
fits, Cutting  Feed  Cost  and  Avoiding  Disease 

by  feeding  cooked  feed.    Write  today  sure. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  508  Tecnmseb,  Michigan 


with  & 

ROSENTHAL 
CorD  Husker 

and  Shredder   

Most  economical  and  satisfactory  way  of  handlinK 
your  corn  crop.  No  delay,  no  extra  lielp.  Do  it  in 
your  own  spare  time.  Two  sizes  for  individual  use, 
to,"  h.  p.  Also  make  three larcer  sixes  for  custom 
work  Over  20  years  in  the  field.  Write  for  catalog  and 
tree  Farmers  Account  Book. State  h.p.of  yourengine 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL^^o^J.'y'K^ 

ROSENTHALCORN  HUSKER  CO. Box  H  IWilwaaltecWtt. 

^^Also  Makfrs  oj  i^ctd  C^ttUrs  and  Silo  Fillert 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylp 

^  f%  m  Buys  the  New  Butter-  l 
M   MM  "y  Jr.  No.2.  Lightrunnin 

^  ^_M^ea3y  cleaning,  close  ski 
■l^T  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
^^^^^^a  lifetime.  Skims  9J  quarts 

^^^^^^^  per  hour.    Made  ak*o  in  fou 
larger  sizes  up  to  ^  1-2  shown 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  own  . 

 £_   and  more  by  what 

ital  hrintra  Free  cat- 
from-factory"  offer. 


Jt  BAV^.    ...  ^ 

aloir.  folder  a 
Boy  from  the 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  '^^ 

2114  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


15  NEW  BULBS,  10c. 

\  Mar\-el  Tulip,  giant,  frag-rant,  I  Piuk, 
1  Scarlet,  and  3  Purity  white  Freesias, 
1  blue  Babiana,3  Double  Rosebud.  2 
Buttercup  and  3  Grand  DuchessOxalis. 
Also  treatise  on  Bulb  Culture  for 
jjarden  and  house,  and  catalogue. 

ALLMAILED  FOR  lOCENTS 

Also  10  Tulips,  1  each  of  iO  new  classes 
for  lOc,  15  Giant  Crocus  for  10c. .  or  all 
3  lots,  40  BULBS  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Our  Catalojjuc  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Lilies.  Hardy  Plants  and 
rare  winter-blooming  plants  free  to  all, 

JohaLewia  Cbilds,Inc,FIoralPark.N.Y. 


Johnny  Appleseed 

By  Eleanor  Atkinson 

t'opyright,  1915,  by  Harper  &  Brothers 


SYNOPSIS 

The  apple  orchard  of  Jonathan  Chapman  on 
(■rants  Hill,  just  at  the  cast  of  Pittsburgh, 
111  the  spring  of  1799  was  the  wonder  and  the 
delight  of  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  as 
they  emerged  from  a  perilous  journey  over  the 
mountains  to  be  ferried  across  the  Allegheny 
or  floated  down  the  Ohio  river  and  again  lost 
m  the  wilderness  of  the  then  untamed  North- 
west, to  take  up  the  struggles  of  frontier 
existence. 

The  young  orchardist  was  host  to  the  cease- 
less caravan,  which  he  dreamed  would  some 
day  bring  to  him  the  bride  for  whom  he  had 
made  ready  his  house. 

Pioneering  was  hard  for  the  men,  but  doubly 
hard  for  women  and  children,  since  they  must 
necessarily  be  virtually  prisoners  in  the  tiny 
huts  amid  the  scattered  clearings— without  a 
single  comfort  of  the  homes  they  had  left 
behind. 

■  .1"°"<=''td  by  the  hard  fate  which  must  in- 
evitably be  theirs,  Johnny  Appleseed — as  he  was 
later  known — distributed  small  bags  of  appleseed 
to  the  women  as  they  stopped  at  his  orchard, 
urging  them  to  try  to  grow  apple  trees  around 
their  new  canin  homes. 

Then,  after  seeing  the  seeds  given  to  a  par- 
ticularly distressed  young  wife,  wrenched  from 
her  hand  by  the  lurching  of  the  ferry  boat  and 
lost  in  the  turbid  waters,  as  she  sought  to  wave 
him  farewell,  the  call  to  go  into  the  wilderness 
and  start  orchards  for  these  poor  creatures  came 
with  inevitable  force  to  the  young  orchardist. 


THE  WILDERNESS  TRAIL 
Had  his  fields  been  in  corn  Johnny  could 
have  sold  or  abandoned  them  and  journey  west- 
ward on  the  crest  of  that  exalted  mood.  But 
with  a  nursery  a  man  must  keep  faith  from  sea- 
son to  season,  and  hold  his  plantation  in  trust  for 
the  community  he  serves.  He  could  not  sell  to 
the  first  or  highest  bidder,  but  only  to  the  man 
who  was  best  fitted  to  continue  his  work  in 
Pittsburgh.  Then  he  had  to  tarry  until  autumn 
for  the  ripening  of  seeds;  spend  the  winter  in 
gleaning  them  at  scattered  farm  cider-mills,  and 
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delay  his  going  until  the  frost  was  coming  out 
of  the  ground.     Blossom-time  had  almost  come 

round  again  before  Johnny  was  off  on  his 
liielong  mission. 

It  was  not  until  fall  that  he  parted  with  his 

ittle  Jiden  for  a  sum  that  would  barely  buy 
mm  a  good  horse  and  saddle,  leather  saddle- 
bags to  hold  safe  and  dry  quite  a  bushel  of 
apple-seeds,  a  blanket  and  a  rifie.  Of  food  he 
meant  to  carry  only  a  small  bag  of  meal  and  a 
lump  of  salt.  Gun  and  fishing-tackle  must  sup- 
ply  his  needs.  For  the  rest,  he  had  the  light 
hoc,  rake  and  hatchet,  a  coil  of  rope  and  a 
huntirig-knifc.  Flint  and  steel  for  fire-building 
were  in  his  pouch  with  his  Bible  and  the  small 
sum  of  money  that  he  had  collected  on  his 
notes. 

Seeds  were  his  first  necessity — seeds  in  quantity 
limited  only  by  his  ability  to  gather,  carry  and 
plant  them,  and  for  as  many  years  as  the  West 
might  require  to  grow  its  own  supply. 

The  task  he  had  set  himself  was  appalling 
but  the  result  was  assured.  He  had  but  to  sow  a 
hundred  seeds  for  one  to  survive  to  the  traps- 
planting;  set  out  ten  trees  to  bring  one  to  the 
age  of  bearing,  and  grow  an  uncertain  number  of 
those  to  secure  one  of  value.  Most  of  his  seed-  ■ 
ling  trees,  he  knew,  would  revert  to  their  wild 
ancestry.  Only  now  and  then  would'  one  come 
true  to  Its  variety  or  develop  some  rare  per- 
fection of  Its  own.  And  budding  and'  grafting 
must  long  be  as  impossible  in  the  backwoods 
as  they  were  for  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower. 

Since  ,  the  best  investment  he  could  make  of 
his  walletful  of  notes  was  to  put  them  into 
mens  good-will,  Johnny  tucked  them  under 
the  front  logs  of  glowing  fireplaces  before  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  farmers  who  had  given  them 
And  to  men  who  protested  that  they  still  owed 
him,   he  said: 

"You  owe  orchards  to  pioneers  in  the  back- 
woods. Let  me  collect  the  debt  in  seeds  and 
in  a  winter  night's  lodging  now  and  then  for 
the  next  twenty  years  or  so." 

With  that  he  went  whistling  to  the  heap  of 
fermenting  or  frozen  pomace  with  an  iron 
soap-kettle  of  warm  water  to  wash  out  the 
seeds. 

Now  and  then  he  lay  out  among  the  hills  to 
harden  himself  to  danger  and  exposure,  or  in 
times  of  spiritual  stress  to  keep  a  vigil  with 
the  stars. 

Except    in    moments   of    excitement,  Johnny 
was  a  man   of  brief  and  diffident  speech.  It 
was  only  by  acident  that  he  fully  revealed  bis 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


$100.00  in  Cash  Prizes  I 

for  Home  Made  Soap  | 

American  Farming  Contest  Now  in  Progress  | 

Closes  November  30,  1916.    Forty-six  | 

Cash  Prizes  | 

annJ.nLi^w^A*^^'^-^  Contest  with  its  One  Hundred  Dollars  In  cash  prizes  1 

l?paTo?r^i»  Farming  last  month  is  creating  much  interest  among  our  M 

thP  wnm^n  1?    women  readers.     Scores  of  inquiries  have  been  received  and  some  of  B 

tne  women  have  already  forwarded  their  samples  of  soap.  m 

an  '°  everyone  except  professional  soap  makers,  and  there  Is  yet  ^ 

an  aoundance  of  time  to  enter,  as  the  contest  does  not  close  until  November  30,  1916.  s 

The  One  Hundred  Dollars  in  Cash  Prizes  will  be  divided  as  follows:  1 

First  Prize,  $20.00.  Fourth  Prize,  $5.00.  g 

Second  Prize,  $15.00.  Two  Prizes,  $2.50  each,  M 

TJiird  Prize,  $10.00.  Five  Prizes,  $2.00  each.  S 

Thirty-flve  Prizes  of  $1.00  each.  M 

In  addition  to  having  a  chance  to  win  one  of  the  forty-six  cash  prizes    each  B 

woman  entering  a  sample  of  her  Home  Made  Soap  will  receive  a  special  prize.  = 

The  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  Home  Soap  Making.  B 

Splendid  Home  Soap  recipes  may  still  be  found  in  most  every  household,  but  for  B 

the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  locate  such  a  recipe,  American  Farming  will  M 

mail  upon  request  a  small  booklet  containing  several  good  Home  Soap  recipes  '  M 

There  are  no  special  conditions  to  this  contest.    At  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  ^ 

printed  a  coupon.    Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  American  Farming,  537  South  = 

Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,   and  an  entry  blank  will  be  sent  to  you.     All  that  will  M 

then  remain  to  be  done  will  be  for  you  to  prepare  a  sample  of  Home  Made  Soap  and  ^ 

send  It  to  American  Farming.  j  g 

Soap  must  be  made  by  the  party  by  whom  it  Is  entered  and  all  samples  must  = 

reach  the  office  of  American  Farming  on  or  before  November  30,  1916.  the  closing  = 

date  of  the  contest.  M 

Soap  samples  entered  in  this  contest  will  be  returned  to  the  contestants  after  B 

the  close  ot  the  contest,  if  so  desired.  g 

This  is  not  a  subscription  contest.    You  will  not  be  asked  to  subscribe  for  any-  B 

thing;  no  entry  fee  is  charged.  = 

•.  be  judged  for  general  use,  color,  appearance  and  freedom  from  B 

grit.     The  judging  will  be  done  by  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  the  editor  of  M 

American  Farming  will  be  chairman.    Awards  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  = 

the  close  of  the  contest  and  the  names  of  the  winners  will  be  published  In  the  Janu-  S 

ary  issue  of  American  Farming.  = 

Remember,  there  is  no  entry  fee  and  no  subscription  will  be  asked.    Don't  delay  = 

entering;  the  contest  is  open  to  everyone,  except  professional  soap  makers.    FlU  out  = 

the  coupon  printed  below  and  mail  it  today.  m 

American  Farming,  537  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  ,  ■ 

Please  send  me  entry  blank  for  Home  Soap  Contest,  1 


=  Name 


g  Postoffice 
1  State   


,R.  F.  D. 
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Political  Issues 

that  Affect  the  Producer 


The  Necessity  for  Pre- 
paredness for  Peace 

WHEN  the  European  war  is 
ended  and  the  conditions 
which  protect  American 
producers  even  more  ef- 
fectively than  a  protective  tariff 
have  ceased  to  exist,  then  will  come 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Twenty  million  women  in 
Europe  have  gone  into  occupations  ' 
formerly  reserved  almost  exclu- 
sively for  men.  An  immense  army 
of  labor  must  be  provided  with 
work.  The  military  organization 
in  Europe  now  controls  peaceful 
occupations  and  this  condition  will 
necessarily  continue.  One  com- 
bination of  countries  will  not  trade 
with  the  other  combination.  Each 
set  will  produce  stufi  to  sell.  Amer- 
ica is  the  open  market.  It  is  a 
fool's  paradise  in  which  we  live,  if 
we  do  not  look  forward  and  see  this 
approaching  danger. 

Manufacturers  of  products  and 
the  producers  on  the  farms  of  Eu- 
rope and  South  America  will  seek 
the  rich  American .  market  and 
force  us  down  to  their  level  in 
price,  unless  we  are  prepared. 

On  this  issue  the  two  political 
parties  are  absolutely  and  clearly 
divided. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for 
the  protection  of  the  American 
producer  and  the  American  labor- 
ing man,  while  the  Democratic 
party  says  there  is  no  need  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  bars  should  be 
down  for  the  coming  of  our  com- 
petitors. 

Government  Expenses 

The  appropriations  made  by  the 
Democratic  congress  are  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  two  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

Appropriations  have  been  in- 
creased four-fold  since  the  Demo- 
cratic critics  attacked  the  Repub- 
lican administration  for  the  "billion- 
dollar  congress." 

Preparedness  for  defense  does 
not  constitute  a  large  item  in  this 
appropriation.  Take  away  the  item 
for  preparedness,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  increased 


i  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 


CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 

expenses  of  the  Government  over 
the  last  Republican  administration 
twenty-three  per  cent  a  year. 

The  Democratic  administration 
has  also  created  over  thirty  thou- 
sand more  offices  and  provided 
numerous  boards  and  commissions, 
places  in  which  to  put  Democratic 
politicians. 

On  this  issue  there  is  a  clear 
division  between  the  two  parties. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for 
decreased  appropriations,  doing 
away  with  the  pork  barrel,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  budget  system, 
and  efficient  government  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  especially  strong 
on  this  subject  of  taxation  and  ex- 
penditures, and  his  record  is  such 
that  it  commands  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Wilson's  record 
is  made  up  of  extravagance.  Pork 
Barrel,  and  two  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

Farm  Credit  Law 

Yielding  to  the  demand  of  the 
country  for  a  system  of  farm  cred- 
its that  would  enable  the  owner  of 
a  piece  of  land  to  secure  a  loan  at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  the 
last  congress  passed  a  measure 
which  in  no  way  meets  the  desires 
of  the  farmer. 

It  is  bound  up  in  red  tape,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  understand, 
and  is  made  just  as  unworkable  as 
any  law  can  be  made  and  still  retain 
the  form  of  promise. 


Keeping  Us  Out  of  War 

The  Democratic  party  boasts  that 
President  Wilson  "kept  us  out  of 
war."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  re- 
fusal of  other  countries  to  anta- 
gonize us  further  has  kept  us  out 
of  war.  No  nation  in  Europe 
could  be  forced  to  take  a  position 
that  would  mean  hostility  from  the 
United  States. 

Into  Mexico,  the  President  has 
twice  sent  an  army  of  invasion,  the 
first  time  for  a  trifling  excuse. 

If  Mexico  had  fought  back,  we 
would  have  been  in  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  and  has 
calmly  permitted  hundreds  of 
American  men  to  be  killed  and 
women  outraged. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact, 
which  everyone  who  knows  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  will  confirm. 

Arbitration 

The  Republican  party  stands  for 
the  principle  of  arbitration  as  the 
right  way  to  settle  disputes.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  plainly  stated  that 
reason  and  justice  should  prevail, 
not  force.  With  the  object  of  get- 
ting votes  at  the  election  this  time, 
the  D.emocratic  party,  in  the  Adam- 
son  bill,  has  taken  the  opposite 
ground,  the  only  excuse  being  the 
political  exigency.  The  Democrats 
say  they  prevented  the  strike  "by 
the  passage  of  the  Adamson  bill. 
Unless  arbitration  is  established, 
the  trouble  is  merely  postponed. 
They  could  just  as  easily  have  pre- 
vented the  strike  by  passing  an  ar- 
bitration law  as  by  surrendering  to 
the  demands  of  one  side  and  plac- 
ing a  burden  of  increased  expense 
upon  the  country. 

This  expense  will  be  borne  at  the 
end  by  the  working  man  and  the 
farmer,  for  they  eventually  pay  the 
freight. 


Mr.  Hughes 

The  record  of  Mr.  Hughes  is 
such  that  it  appeals  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people. 

He  saved  holders  of  insurance 
policies  millions  of  dollars  and 
probably  prevented  eventual  bank- 
ruptcy of  insurance  companies. 

As  Governor  of  New  York,  he 
was  fearless  and  successful  in  his 
fight  for  honest,  forward  measures. 

His  position  is  always  clear,  his 
judgment  sound  and  his  actions 
quick. 

Against  him  is  a  policy  which  is 
described  by  its  author  as  one  of 
"watchful  waiting,"  which  is  some- 
times characterized  by  the  public 
as  "weakly  wabbling." 
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Make  Money 
jvith  Lard 
and 
Sausage 


There's  a  ready  market  in 
your  own  neighborhood  for 
country    lard    and  sausage. 
Don't  sell  your  hogs  on  the 
hoof  but  get  all  the  profits — 
big  profits,  too,  by  turning  your 
hogs  into  pork  products. 
To  get  these  profits  you  need  an 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Stuffer  and  Lard  Press 

It  will  stuff  sausage  that  keeps,  be- 
cause the  Patented  Corrugated  Spout 
prevents  all  air  from  entering  the 
casing.  The  "Enterprise"  Stuffer  is 
strong  and  durable.  Cylinder  bored 
true.  Plate  can't  jam  or  crack. 
Strainer  has  broad  lips  making  hand- 
ling safe.  Long  handle,  easy  turning. 

9  sizes  and  styles.    2  to  8  qts..  japanned  or  tinned. 

4-quart  size,  japanned,  $6.00 
For  chopping  sausage  meat  use  the 


^  "ENTERPRISE 

IrntTr^ise'i  Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

The  one  chopper  that  will  really  cut 
meat  and  other  food  without  mang- 
ling, tearing  or  squeezing  out  the 
rich,  nourishing  juices.  Rapid,  easy 
and  quickly  cleaned.  Can  be  used  for 
making  appetizing  dishes  from  left- 
overs. Has  four-bladed,  razor-edged 
steel  knife  and  perforated  steel  plate. 
No.  12  Chopper,  ^"^'Ji^J"^'  Price  $2.50 
No.22  Chopper,  '^''^'^i^J"^'  Price  $4.50 

Your   dealer  can  supply  you. 

Look  for  the  name  "Enterprise" 
Send  for  this  Valu- 
able Hog  Book 

How  to  Make  Money  with 
Hoes."  by  K.  D.  Coburn. 
former  Sec'y  Kansas  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  especially  writ- 
ten to  cover  fully  the  sub- 
jects of  ho£  raisine  and 
preparation  of  pork  products. 
Send  10c  in  stamps. 
Cook  Book — "The  Enter- 
prising Housekeeper."  200 
tested  recipes  and  household 
helps,  sent  for  4c  in  stamps. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Department  86  PHILADELPHIA 
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FREE  BOOKS!l 

NOW  READY! 

My  new  lQOs)aKe  fall  bargain 
,  book  just  off  the  press  and  > 
}  ready  to  mail!    Also  the 
second  edition  of  ray  bi" 
2:iO-page  Vm  catalog 
A  postal  gets  youri 
,  copies  today. 

 I  These  books  describe  the 

^^^Hriifamona  Galloway  S&ni- 
ULTT  Cream  Separators,  the 
(■ailoway    Gasolin©  and 
Kerosene  Enirnes,  tho  new 
modern   Galloway    Manure  v 
Spreaders,    oar    New    1917  ' 
if  20  H  pf.  Tractor,  all  kind^ 
of  rarm   machinery,  ensilage 
cutters,  power  house  accessories 
moders,  biJegies.    wajrons.  hai- 
ness.  fencing,  rooftnj^.  saddles. auto- 
mobilea.atock  taoks.auto  accessories 
sewin«  machinea,   bousehold  jrood^. 
cajpeU.  furniture,   complete   line  of 
clothing  for  every  member  of  the  family. 1 
Wntenow!  Saye4200  toJSOO  on  fall  l.uyin^I 

WM.  OALLOWAV  COMPANY 
t  e  I  7  Oalloway  Sta..  Watorloo,  Iowa 
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Order  by  number  given.  Be  .sure  to  give  the  bust  measure  for  waist  patterns 
waist  measure  for  .skirt  and  age  for  children's  patterns.  Write  plainly.  EnclSse  prlci 
Dearbora'st'*  Ohlcag^  letter  to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Farming',  537  Sootli 


1201 — Child    Set    of    Dress,    Petticoat  and 
Drawers. 

Muslin,  cambric,  nainsook,  or  canton  flannel 
are  good  for  the  petticoat  and  drawers.  The 
dress  is  lovely  for  lawn,  batiste,  nainsook, 
cashmere,  percale,  gingham,  challie  or  voile, 
also  for  flannelette,  and  crepe.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  4  sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  4  years. 
1841 — Bo.v'8  Blouse,  with  Yoke  in  Square  or 
Pointed  Outline,  Two  Collars. 

Madras,  cambric,  linen,  linene,  silk,  solsette, 
flannel  and  pique  are  good  tor  this  model. 
The  front  is  finished  with  a  box  plait.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  It  requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch  mate- 
rial for  a  12-year  size.  Price,  10c. 
9163 — Infant's  Set,  Consisting-  of  a  Cap,  a 
Sack,  a  Night  Gown  and  a  Dress. 

Muslin  cambric,  flannel  or  flannelette  will 
do  nicely  for  the  night  gown,  while  lawn  or 
nainsook  is  suitable  for  the  dress.  The  sack 
will  look  well  in  silk,  cashmere,  flannel,  or 
flannelette,  and  the  cap  la  suitable  for  lawn, 
silk,  or  "all  over"  embroidery.  For  the  dress 
of  flouncing  it  will  require  1%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  with  yard  of  plain  material 
for  yoke  and  sleeves.  The  cap  %  yard  of  18- 
inch  material.  The  sack  requires  %  yard  of 
27-inch  material.     Price,  10c. 

18.54 — An  AttractiTe  Apron  Model. 

This  practical  design  is  cut  with  a  three- 
piece  circular  skirt,  and  a  bib  gathered  to 
the  belt  in  back  and  front.  The  apron  is 
good  for  gingham,  percale,  lawn,  cambric, 
sateen  or  drill.  If  desired  the  back  portion 
of  the  bib  may  be  omitted.  Three  sizes: 
Small,  medium  and  large.  It  requires  414 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
Price,  lOe. 
1876 — Lady's  Dress. 

This  style  is  good  for  velvet,  taffeta,  serge, 
gabardine,  velour,  novelty  and  mixed  suiting. 
The  sleeve  is  in  bishop  style,  finished  with  a 
turnback  cuff  of  contrasting  material.  Cut  in  6 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  6  yards  of  44-lnch 
material  for  a  38-lnch  size.    Price,  10c. 


1872 — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small  Women. 

This  style  is  especially  suitable  for  soft 
fabrics,  such  as  voile,  gabardine,  nun's  veil- 
ing, and  satin.  It  is  also  nice  for  taffeta, 
velour,  crepe  and  crepe  de  chine.  The  sleeve 
may  be  in  wrist  length,  finished  with  a  band 
cuff  and  frill,  or  in  elbow  length,  with  a  flare 
cuff  extension.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes: 
16,  18  and  20  years.  It  requires  6%  yards  of 
36-inch  material  for  a  16-year  size.    Price  10c. 

1863 —  Lady's  One-Piece  Dress,  with  Sleere  In 
Either  of  Two  Lengths. 

Checked  plaid,  striped  and  mixed  suiting, 
are  nice  for  this  style.  The  fullness  Is  con- 
fined by  a  belt  at  the  waistline  Cut  in  6  sixes: 
34,  36,  38,  4  0,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  6>4  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
a  36-lnch  size.    Price,  10c. 

1867 — Girl's  Dress,  with  Panel  Portions,  and 
Sleeve  in  Either  of  Two  Lengths. 

Linen,  linene,  drill,  voile,  crepe,  mixed 
suiting,  shepherd  check,  serge,  taffetsi,  velvet 
and  corduroy  are  all  attractive  for  this  model. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  4.  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  It  requires  3%  yards  of  44-lnch 
material  for  an  8-year  size.    Price,  10c. 

1864 —  Girl's  Dress  with  SleeTe  fai  Either  a< 
Two  Lengths. 

Serge,  gabardine,  galatea,  gingham,  cbam- 
bray,  linene,  linen,  lawn,  percale,  cheviot, 
mixed  and  plaid  suiting  are  nice  for  this 
style.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8.  10. 
12  and  14  years.  It  requires  3%  yards  of  44- 
Inch  material  for  a  12-year  size.  Price,  10c. 
Waist  1817 — Skirt  1818 — A  Simple  but  Prac- 
tical Combination. 

In  cheviot,  voile,  gabardine,  broadcloth,  vel- 
vet, and  taffeta,  this  will  make  a  lovely 
business  suit,  and  be  just  aa  available  for 
home  or  calling.  Waist  Pattern  1817  is  cut 
in  8  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  4t 
inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  Pattern  1818  cut 
in  8  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34  and  3< 
inches  waist  measure.  To  make  the  entire 
costume  of  one  material  will  require  5H 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
Two  separate  patterns,  10c  for  each  pattern. 
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How  598  Women  Won  Last 
Year's  Soap  Making  Prizes 

You  can  win  up  to  $20  in  prizes  by  following  these  directions 

THE  MOST  essential  point  of  prize  winning  soap  is  perfect  saponi- 
fication.    Every  atom  of  grease  must  be  thoroughly  saponified. 

For  thorough  saponification  produces  an  efficient  soap.  It  gives  a  clear  color.  It  results 
in  an  even  texture.  The  soap  is  firm.  In  short,  it  is  perfect  in  appearance. 
But  prize  winning  soap  is  judged  also  for  its  exceptional  cleansing  qualities.    It  must 
dissolve  grease.  Yet  it  must  not  injure  the  daintiest  fabrics.  It  must  be  free  from  alkali. 

So  the  very  best  lye  must  be  used.  To  win  a  prize,  you  must  use 

Lewis'  Lye 

Standard  for  More  Than  Half  a  Century 

It  is  the  one  lye  that  produces  perfect  saponification.  And 
it  produces  a  pure  soap,  with  themaximum  cleansing  qualities. 

Last  year  more  prizes  were  awarded  for  soap  made  with  Lewis' 
Lye  than  for  all  other  so^s  COMBINED !    Think  what  it  means ! 

Every  Woman  Should  Make  Her  Own  Soap 


Once  you've  made  your  own  soap  with  Lew- 
is' Lye,  you'll  never  again  buy  a  cake  oicom- 
mercial  soap.  For  you'll  learn  what  pure, 
home-made  soap  really  means  to  you. 

You'll  see,  for  example,  its  wonderful  cleansing 
qualities.  You'll  be  surprised  how  quickly  it  cuts  the 
dirt.  It  makes  rain  water  out  of  well  water.  That, 
alone,  saves  one-half  the  rubbing. 


And  it  dissolves  grease  in  an  instant.  You  can  fairly 
wipe  it  off  your  pots,  pans  and  kettles.  And  such  a 
polish  I  You'll  marvel  at  the  way  it  polishes  and  ren- 
ovates floors,  woodwork,  tile  and  sinks.  Your  glass- 
ware will  sparkle  with  a  brilliancy  you've  never 
believed  possible.  And  it  is  pure.  It  contains  no 
alkali.  You  know  every  ingredient  in  it. 
Can  you  say  as  much  for  any  commercial  soap? 
Yet,  this  wonderful  home-made  soap  costs  only  one- 
half  a  cent  a  cake.    Think  of  it  I 

$3.25  an  Hour  at  Home 

Use  just  ordinary  grease  and  meat 
scraps  for  making  home-made  soap. 
Fifty  cents'  worth  of  Lewis'  Lye  and 
two  hours'  time  per  year  will  make  100 
large  cakes  ot  this  remarkable  soap. 
Cakes  of  this  size  in  commercial  soap 
sell  for  7c  each.  And  the  quality  cannot 


compare  with  your  home-made  product. 
So  an  investment  of  50c  and  two  hours' 
time  produces  $7.00  worth  of  soap. 
Your  saving  is  S6.50.  $3.25  an  hour  m 
your  own  homel  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  way  to  make  such  great  savings? 

But  be  sure  to  use  Lewis'  Lye. 


A  Valuable  Hint  for  Housekeepers 


Keep  a  can  of  Lewis'  Lye  on  hand  at 
all  tmies.  Use  it  to  soften  hard  water. 
It  will  take  half  the  drudgery  out  of 
housework. 

Use  it  to  keep  your  drain  pipes  clean 
and  odorless.  It  is  truly  a  wonderful 
disinfectant.  It  completely  destroys 
the  vermin  in  outhouses. 
You  will  find  scores  of  daily  uses  for 
this  valuable  household  necessity.  But 
household  work  is  not  its  sole  use. 


For  use  around  bams  and  stables — for 
spraying  trees — for  cleaning  milk  cans 
— in  fact,  for  all  cleansing  and  disin- 
fecting purposes,  you  will  find  Lewis' 
Lye  invaluable. 

Any  first-class  grocer  or  druggist  can 
supply  you  with  Lewis'  Lye.  Or  he 
will  gladly  get  it  for  you. 


FREE 


Send  your  oame  on  the  attached  coupon  and  we  will 


Get  your  can  of  Lewis'  Lye  today, 

PRIZE  WINNING  jf 

RECIPES  y 

/  Pennsylvania 


tell  you  how  to  make  real  prize  winning  soap, 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT 
MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists  ^ 

Dept.  11  y 


Salt  Mfg.  Co. 
Depl.  11 

yf  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

►         Please  send  me  Free 
Book  giving  prize  winning 
recipes  for  making  soap. 


Name. 


Town. 


State. 


2[ 


^     R.  F.  D. 
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FOR  THE  WHOLE 
FAMILY  AT 

-A- 
MONTH 

Positively  the  big 
gest  Shoe  VaJue 
of  the  year. 
Mad«  ma4  Ouaraa 
iMd  Uiiter  Our 
Own  •p*olfleatl< 
from  Am  HUIim 
Orttdft  OMiyln* 
Oun  MMal 
CaKskla. 


"T?ie  Shoe  With  a 
Heart  and  a  SoU." 


No}v  Ready  ! 


Th*  Import's  N«w  Modci-Nsw  Quality  She* 
Comfort  and  Dur- 
ability. Pit  and  Satlafaetlon  Guarantaad. 

•p«>ltloaf  lona-Goodyear  Welt,  Oak  Tan  Soles- 
thoroughly  sewed  with  finest  double  waxed  linen 
thread.  Selected,  genuine  Gun  Metal  Calfskin 
Uppers,  cut  full  length.  Tops  of  soft,  dull -finished, 
high-grade  leather.  Independent  Caps,  double  eewed 
Genuine  Leather  Counters  and  Innersoles. 

■»  Opod  that  we  aend  them  to  yoo  on  sp- 
prpval  and  sell  them  on  Easy  Terma-a  regular  $6.5o 
L^S::?'"'^'"''^' Button  or  Lace,  only  J4.60. 
SEND  NO  MflMFV  ^ut  write  for  FREE 
?^!:?H»Ti,"'r!'P"-,  catalog  -  shoes  and 
».,lothin^  for  the  whole  family— Terms  so  Easy  you'll 
never  nusa  the  money.  All  goods  sent  on  approval 
without  security,  interest  or  red  tape.  A  Dostal  will 
do,  but  write  It  today.  Address  v  wm 

THE  IMPORT,  Dept.  221     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


YOUR  FAU  SUIT 

FREE 


S'^nd  postal  today  for  full  infor- 

matioD  bjw  to  set  vour  Fnll  suit. 
niAdfl  to  mesiare.  wfihoat  a  penny 'a 
coflt.  $30  to  $40  would  not  buy  • 
better  one.  Simpir  wearlt, tell  your 
fnenda  whara  you  sot  it—taka  ttaair 
order*— «Qd  inua 

$10  to  $15 
a  Day 

fa  yoor  spare  time.  It  la  dead 
•»»r—yoa  oeveraaw  a  nobbier  Buit  or 
m  more  Btunoinff  pattern,  cu  t  in  very 
lateat.trle.  Your  choice  of  60  fab- 
rica  and  82  atylea.  Drop  na  a  posUl 
card  lor  heavy  pattern  book.  Uiaida 
infortnatinn  about  atylea,  eelf- 
a«"unD»  b  I  a  n  k  a  ,  etc.  DON  T 
WAIT.  MallPoaUINOWl 

We  PayDeiivery  Charges"!  h".';'?  "i' 

Iowa,  wriu  thia  minute.  A  poeUI  will  io'. 

  Chlcaso 


BOYSLFOOTBALL 

FREE 

To  10,000  bright  ener- 
getic boys  who  will 
write  as  at  once  we  are 
froing  to  give  one  of 
these  fine  regulation 
size  Rugby  footballs, 
,--:a  leather  with  guaranteed  red 

V  j"  •'"'e  easy  work  that  you  can  do  in 

half  an  hour  and  we  send  the  ball  free  with  aU  chanrea 
paid.   Don't  wait.   Write  today.   Address  -""m^ 

PMTEDSPPPtY  CO.,402  Friend  BWn..  Kansas CIty.lU 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

•A- 


Spl. 

Before  you 


SCobarty^.Cahle 

PIANO,  PLAYER.  PIANO 

QUALITY  FIRST  for  your  lifetime 
home  piano  should  be  your  ideal. 
Own  the  best.  Avoid  all  possibility  offu- 
ture  disappointments  and  regret.  We  offer 
you  a  home  treasure.  Nothing  ever  can 
take  its  place  when  once  in  your  home. 

Write  for  our  complete  gold-medal  piano  prop* 
psition  —  prices  and  terms.  Most  liberal,  latii- 
factory  plan  offered  today.  Over  50,000  music- 
loving  homes  now  have  these  beautiful,  wonder- 
ful tone  instruments.   Investigate  why  I 

Prices  Right — Terms  To  PUtue 

Let  us  tell  you  the  real  secret*  of  piano  making 
and  piano  buying. 
Become  a  betlei  judge  of  all  pianos  and  player-pianos 
— ^    by  getlingallourbeautifuOxillui- 
trated  piano  literature. 

Get  your  name  on  our  Fres  mall* 
ine  list.    V'rite  letter  or  poital. 
Pencil  will  do.  Han;  Dew,  Intareit- 
y  ins  facts  sent  you. 

TheHobart  M.  Cable 

Company 
FactoiT.UPorie,Iiid.,U.S.A. 
ZOS  Cable  Street 


Sent  FREE 

* 

idid  latejl  books  and  confidential  advice  given.  I 
you  buy  any  piano  please  fits*,  write.  NOW.  I 


Reminder 
Coupon  for  All  Books,  etc. 


Indoor  Closet 


of  genuine  pebble 
rubber  bladder.  A 


^More  Comfortable, 
HealtUuI,  Convenient 

£1  imlnates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, wnioh  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  s 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Ifo  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Bealth. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  AnTwhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashei.  Oloset  absolutely  guaran. 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  1009A  ROWE  BLOQ.,  BrROIT, 

Aak  about  the  Ro-San  Wasbitasd — Hot  and  Cold  MleU 
 Sjipning  W«ter  Without  Plumbing  WlfcH. 


FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 


Replant  yonr  orchard— set  oat  fruit  now— gain  m^ 
I  year's  irrowth  over  Bpring  plantinsr.    Home  erounda 
I  cannot  grow  too  much  fruit.  Order  now.  Delivered 
I  immediately.  Highest  quality  stock  from  our  own 
I  nursery,  Iowa  Brrown.  Lowesl  posslbl*  prices.  ^ 
Our  118-page  four-color  catalog  de- 
Bcribes  and  prices  all  varieties— 
a  fruit  grower's  hand  book- 
guide  to  the  best  in 
,   planting — fruits, -vines, 
iJnrubs,  plants.  Free  for 
I  postal.    Ask  for  our 
^special  1016  fall  offar. 
^11  sava  you  monay. 
'  OALLOWAY  BROS.  A  CO. 
WatMloe,  Iowa 


This  Suit  Yours 

To  learn  how  you  can  have  a  swell  tailored  suiti 
without  cost(we  pay  express, )make $10.00 every! 
day;  to  learn  what  beautiful  tailoring  really  is;' 
to  offer  styles  that  everybody  goes  wild  about; 
to  pet  all  your  own  clothes  easy,  do  this  now— j 
write  us  and  say  "Send  m*  your  New  Wond«r> 
ful  Tailoring  Otier,"  and  you  will  receive  a 
beautiful  set  of  samDles  and  styles  to  nick  from, 
and  an  offer  so  good  you  can  hardly  believe  it. 
lyo  money  or  experience  needed.    Your  spare 
time  will  do.    Write  now— sure.  Address 
BANNER  TAILORINQ  CO.,  Deot.  404  CHICAOO 


Sing  L'lke  a  Canary  ^» 

Astonish   and  mystify  your  friends.  ' 
Ventriloquist    "Double    Throat"  or 
Swiss  Bird  C«U.   Fits  roof  of  mouth 
—Is    always    Invisible.     Tou  can 
whine  like  a  puppy,  neigh  like  a  - 
horse,  sing  lite  a  bird  and  Imitate  beasts 
Lots  of  fun.    Postpaid,  10c  each,  25c 
dozat.    Buy  them  and  sell  to  friends. 
S.  E.  FERRY,  Ifvlnaton.  Indiana 


DELIVERED  yTf.  FREE 


TO 

YOU  

Write  Today  for  fuUdetails  of  my  wonderfuloffer. 
S'Pus.,  SS  U.P.  Get  the  aeency  lor  the  Bush  Car  In 

gleetrlc  Startlpg  XjrTX  yourteiritoiy.  Ride  in  a  Bush  Car. 

Pay  lor  it  out  oE  your 
commissions  on  sales. 
Driving  agents  wanted 
In  every  community. 
Get  Big  48-page  CaU- 
logue.  No  obligation. 
_        „  „     —  Wrtte  to  J.  H.  gUSH, 

Pres..  Dept.  1 0-X  ■  Bush  Motor  Co.,  Bush  Temple,  Chlcaco 


?o"j:r  QOFFE E  rai' 

Get  theBEST  and  8AVE10  ct»  per  n 


WHOLESALE 
IN  lO-LB  LOTS 

uettBe  BEST  and  SAVE  lOctsperponnd. 
WE  PAY  POST,  EXPRESS  or  tR^IGHT 

reVNE  COFFEE  CO.  (Est  1881)  Cofifee  Specialist 
Dept. 22.  2855-57  W.  Madison  St..  CmCAOa 


"ROUGH  ON  RATS^Mi^'jnWoSS 

UnbeaUble  Exterminator.  £ndj  Prairie  Dogs.  Gopher*, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  Squirrels  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc  The  Kecogulzed  Standard  Eitermtnator 
at  Dru?  &  Country  Stores.  Economy  Sliaa  2Se.  SOe. 
Small  lie  Used  the  World  Over.  Used  by  C  S.  Gov't 
Weugh  en  WaU  W»«r  Falls.   Refuse  ALL,  Suhstltufj 


POWERFUL  AIR  GUN 


Ordarrourchaic*.  QATES  MFO.  < 


October,  1916 
Johnnjr  Appleseed 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
unworldly  and  perilous  scheme  of  life,  and  won- 
the  approval  of  more  prudent  friends.  In  readT 
ing  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  to 
an  .Ihterate  family,  about  a  fire  where  applU 
sputtered  .n  a  spicy  row,  he  had  a  vision  of  hil 
orchard  multiplied.  Then  his  dark-gray  eyes 
went  black  and  luminous.  Words  tumbled  out  In 
one  of  those  cataracts  of  eloquence  with  which 

of  "ULIZ  ^"  fl  '•'5"  ^^'P'  ^'"y  generation, 
of  men  on  fipods  of  poetic  and  religious  feeling 
for  his  self-imposed  Usk.  God  and  one  man 
were  going  to  bring  about  that  miracle,  and  feed 
bwuTy  wilderness  with  comfort  and 

r.^^\  "iu  """^  V"""?'  wherever  people  hailed 
one  another  on  land  and  water  highway,  the  story 

hit*  fir?."- t'\5"  ^'  ha/'start.i  oJ 

M-  J°"':"ey.  Johnny  had  become  a  matter 
of  public  pride  and  concern,  a  beloved  figure 
about  whom  legend  had  begun  to  grow. 

^R"^}  *°  »«e        off.  »nd  the 

wel  her*"K  «"PP«<1.,  to  the  elemenu  of  bleak 
weather  bare  woods  and  leaden  waters,  on 
h7L„  .  .2""'/ ™o'-ninjg  when  Johnny  rode 
down  to  the  ferry  landfng  to  meet  the  star- 
route  post-rider.  It  had  been  urged  upon  him 
as  saf«t  to  cover  the  first  stage  of  the  jourSey 
with  the  mail-carrier,  who.  in  the  last  year, 
had  been  making  the  round  trip  once  a  week  to 
the  new  settlement  of  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
floating  mill  at  Zanesville.     Thence  he  could 

.IV'J'T-  °^  <=••>'"•  to  »nother.  down 

the  Muskingum. 

l,,^l,^'''li""li  'one"t  planting  season  possible 
he  was  obliged  to  go  out  thiu.  ahead  of  the 
^Jfiil^Ki  '  *•  J  ""K'-at'on,  for  the  red  maple 
often  blossomed  late  in  February  at  Marietta 
and  the  Judas-tree  in  March.  By  traveling  fast 
and  working  his  way  on  the  flatboats  of  home- 
seekers,  and  on  the  freight-pirogues  that  car- 
ried salt  and  gunpowder  to  the  remotest  clear- 
ings on  the  larger  tributaries,  he  could  put  in 
seeds  near  most  of  the  white  settlements  in  Ohio. 
The  red  tribes  still  held  the  Northwest  and.  in 
winter,  ranged  their  ancient  hunting  grounds  in 

of  Pittsburgh  *  ^*^'*  "^^ 

In  October  and  November  be  would  put  in 
what  seeds  be  had  left  along  the  route  of  bis 
return  for  a  new  supply.  The  winter  months 
he  must  spend  among  the  cider-mills,  and  late 
February  must  see  him  on  the  wilderness  trail. 

There  had  been  a  thaw  and  then  a  freeze. 
Once  across  the  Allegheny,  where  the  ferry 
nosed  its  way  through  floating  ice  and  muddy 
slush,  the  rough-shod  horses  picked  their  way 
over  the  iron  ruts  and  around  the  shivering 
pools  of  the  Great  Trail. 

The  cutting  of  this  military  road  through 
a  hundred  miles  of  unbroken  woods,  for  a  forced 
march  of  kilted  Highlanders  to  the  meadows  of 
the  Muskingum,  was  a  wonder  ule  of  the 
breaking  of  the  power  of  Pontiac.  Unused  for 
thirty  years,  it  had  been  reopened,  after  Wayne's 
victory  in  1794,  by  a  peaceful  array  of  home- 
seekers  only  five  years  before  Johnny  began 
his  mission.  It  was  still,  with  the  exception  of 
the  larger  waterways,  the  only  way  of  travel  in 
and  forests  west  of  Pittsburgh. 

Travel  over  it  was  nearly  all  in  one  direc- 
tion. Its  only  purpose  was  to  cleave  a  way  to 
the  first  navigable  stream  in  the  heart  of  a 
wilderness  that  had  engulfed  forty  thousand 
unreturning  pioneers.  There  were  no  settlements 
or  even  isolated  cabins  along  it. 

All  day  the  horses  scrambled  up  and  down 
the  rough  ridges,  struggled  across  corduroyed 
bogs  and  splashed  through  creeks  that  foamed 
and  chuckled  under  the  marble-white  arches  of 
leafless  sycamores. 

At  nightfall  the  travelers  camped  in  one  of 
those  oases  of  the  forest— a  natural  "opening" 
that  sloped  to  a  creek-bank  and  was  girdled 
by  tall  trees.  The  horses  were  belled  and 
turned  loose  to  feed  on  the  scant  growth  of 
grass  and  buffalo  clover  that  had  sprung  up 
m  the  late  thaw.  Then,  while  the  post-rider 
went  hunting,  Johnny  built  a  fire  of  driftwood 
and  found  a  dry  cache  for  the  mail  and  seed 
bags  in  a  hollow  tree.  It  was  a  half-hour 
after  the  report  of  the  gtin  before  the  man  re- 
turned to  camp  with  a  brace  of  venison  steaks 
and  the  freshly  flayed  skin  of  a  buck. 

"You  killed  a  deer  to  make  a  meal  for  two 
men?"  asked  Johnny.  He  was  willing  to  take 
what  life  he  must  to  sustain  his  own,  but  he 
hated  to  see  any  living  thing  destroyed  need- 
lessly, or  any  useful  thing  wasted. 

The  mail<arrier  laughed  and  slapped  his 
thigh  in  huge  enjoyment.  "Say,  Johnny,  didn't 
you  know  it  was  a  public  duty  to  make  game 
scarce  along  this  road?  Travel  will  be  safer 
when  them  thieving  redskins  are  obliged  to 
leave  this  neck  of  the  woods.  Yep,  there'll  be 
trouble,  yon  bet  Indians  always  fight  before 
they  move  west."  He  lit  his  pipe  and  con- 
sidered Johnny  with  affectionate  concern.  "See 
here,  Johnny,  you  don't  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them  red  devils." 

Johnny  said  nothing,  but  he  could  not  eat  of 
the  venison.  He  caught  a  fish  in  the  creek  and 
baked  a  hoe-cake.  Long  after  the  other  man 
slept  he  lay  thinking  how  he  and  his  mission 
were  involved  in  the  wrongs  and  hostilities  that 
had  imperiled  life  and  work  on  every  American 
frontier.  And  when  he  was  awakened  in  the 
night  bjr  the  snarling  of  wolves  over  the  dead 
buck,  this  wild  way  over  which  he  must  journey 
year  after  year  became  a  place  of  pitiless  be- 
trayal of  peaceful  things  that  asked  only  to  go 
about  their  business  unmolested. 


October,  1916 

In  the  morning  his  horse  was  gone.  The 
bell  and  the  shapeless  prints  of  moccasined 
feet  were  found  in  the  wet  moss  of  that  charming 
glade.  This  was  a  calamity  that  he  had  not 
foreseen. 

The  mail-carrier  was  in  one  of  those  flaming 
rages  of  retaliation  that,  in  white  men  and  red, 
have  started  every  border  war.  "It's  murder  to 
steal  a  man's  horse  in  these  woods.  If  it  was 
mine  I'd  get  it  back  if  I  had  to  follow  the 
dirty  thief  to  his  village  at  Sandusky  or  Piqua 
and  fill  his  copper-colored  hide  with  buckshot." 
■  "I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  man,"  said 
Johnny. 

"O  Lord!"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
disgust.  "The  first  time  you  get  a  shot  from 
behind  a  tree  you'll  change  your  mind  about 
that.  Well,  camp  here.  I'll  be  back  in  four 
days.  We'll  cache  all  the  plunder  but  the  mail, 
and  you  can  ride  double  with  me  to  Pittsburgh 
and  get  another  horse." 

Johnny  could  not  consider  this.  "My  seeds 
would  mildew  if  they  were  buried  a  week  or 
so.  And  I  haven't  enough  money  to  buy  a 
horse." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  wait  for  a  caravan  to 
pick  you  up.  The  first  emigrants  will  be  along 
in  a  couple  of  weeks." 

"I  must  be  in  Marietta  by  that  time.  Good-by, 
and  better  luck  to  you." 

"You  talk  like  a  fool!"  The  man  leaped  to 
the  saddle  angrily,  mounted  to  the  trail,  and 
rode  away.  The  United  States  mail  could  not 
be  delayed ;  and  he  reflected  that,  with  a  horse- 
load  of  baggage,  Johnny  had  no  choice  but  to 
stay  where  he  was.  But  a  mile  up  the  road  he 
recalled  the  something  in  Johnny's  look  that 
had  alarmed  him,  and  came  pounding  back. 

"Johnny,  you've  got  to  camp  here.  _  There 
are  more  Indians  farther  west.  I  didn't  know 
there  was  a  redskin  near  here,  or  I  wouldn't  'a' 
killed  that  buck.    I  done  you  a  bad  turn." 

Johnny  looked  up  at  him  with  a  glow  of  warm 
feeling  as  he  remembered  the  many  stories  of 
this  man's  bravery,  resourcefulness  and  faithful- 
ness to  duty. 

"Then  youll  do  me  a  good  turn  and  take 
my  seeds  to  Zanesville.  You  know  Isaac  Stad- 
den,  the  German  farmer,  who  went  out  from 
Pittsburgh  last  year.  His  clearing  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking  River.  Leave  the  saddle- 
bags with  him,  and  tell  him  I  will  be  there 
within  a  week  to  plant  the  first  nursery  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  on  his  farm." 

The  man  went  white.  "Why,  good  Heavens, 
Johnny,  this  road  kills  horses!  There  are  wolf- 
packs,  and  the  first  band  of  Indians  you  met 
would  strip  you  to  your  shirt  and  lose  you  in 
the  woods." 

"I'll  get  through  somehow.  Good-by!"  There 
was  in  Johnny's  look  the  pale  exaltation  of  the 
fanatic  who  is  not  to  be  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose. 

Lightened  of  his  seeds,  he  made  up  his  tools, 
his  food-pouch  and  his  blanket  into  a  compact 
bundle  with  the  rope.  Shouldering  his  gun  and 
his  pack,  he  climbed  to  the  trail. 

From  late  dawn  until  early  dusk  Johnny 
walked,  with  brief  pauses  fo/  rest  on  hilltops. 
How  many  days  he  could  keep  up  this  pace  he 
did  not  permit  himself  to  think.  His  feet  winged 
with  purpose,  he  had,  as  yet,  little  sense  of 
fatigue.- 

But  he  went  warily,  for  the  way  was  one  of 
pitfalls,  and  to  a  man  alone  and  afoot  the  dif- 
ficult miles  were  ambushed.  In  that  colossal 
forest  the  rough-hewn  road  was  but  a  rift,  a 
crevice  between  cliflFs  of  trees,  and  fifty  yards 
on  either  side  every  columned  vista  ended  in 
gloom.  The  crack  of  rifles  became  louder  and 
more  frequent.  Stretches  of  soft  earth  showed 
the  tracks  of  animals,  large  and  small.  The 
wayside  was  strewn  with  the  skulls  and  scat- 
tered bones  of  horses  and  cattle.  There  were 
mounds  with  rude  headboards. 

He  was  afraid  of  but  two  things — of  being 
molested  and  delayed  by  man  or  beast,  and 
of  losing  the  trail.  Once  he  slipped  farther 
into  a  thicket  than  he  had  intended  while  a 
band  of  Indian  hunters  went  by  overhead,  and 
in  coming  out  again  he  lost  his  sense  of  di- 
rection. It  was  a  half-hour  before,  through  a 
maze  of  brush-grown  glens,  he  found  his  way 
back  to  the  road. 

At  night  he  made  his  camp  in  a  little  cave 
on  a  steep  slope  twenty  feet  below  the  trail. 
From  the  quantity  of  small  bones  in  it  and 
the  vile  smell,  it  was  probably  an  old  fox-den. 
He  raked  the  refuse  out,  cut  a  hole  for  the 
escape  of  smoke,  and  sweetened  the  air  with 
fire.  As  noiselessly  as  any  foraging  and  de- 
fenseless animal  he  slipped  about,  catching  a 
fish  in  a  pool  of  the  creek  below,  and  setting 
loop  traps  in  a  rabbit-run.  When  he  had 
eaten  his  supper  he  put  out  the  fire  and  spread 
his  blanket.  On  either  side  the  entrance,  which 
was  concealed  by  bushes,  he  drove  stout  stakes 
and  wove  his  rope  across.  Then  he  knotted  a 
kerchief  to  the  screen.  As  long  as  the  faint 
moonlight  penetrated  the  leafless  web  of  the 
forest  it  would  flutter  there,  a  pale  flame  that 
would  make  prowling  animals  pause. 

Johnny  fell,  almost  at  once,  into  the  sleep  of 
exhaustion.  It  was  toward  morning,  when  the 
wind  went  down  with  the  moon,  that  he  woke 
with  a  start  in  darkness  and  silence  and  to  the 
fetid  breath  of  a  wolf.  At  the  hissing  flash 
and  acrid  smoke  of  a  little  train  of  gun-powder 
that  he  fired  with  flint  and  Steel,  the  creature 
fled,  crashing  through  undergrowth.  Overhead  a 
panther  screamed  and  leaped  away  across  the 
tree-tops. 

(To   be  continued) 
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Why  be  a  Renter 


Worn  out  land  means  hard  work  from  mom-  • 
ing  till  night  for  only  a  bare  living. 
In  Montana  more  than  35,000,000  acres  of  rich, 
virgin  land  awaits  industrious  men  to  turn 
them  into  wealth-producing  areas.  Here  your 
labor  yields  large  returns— you  work  no  harder, 
but  soil  and  climate  do. 

Progress  Is  the  Watchword  of  Montana 

Montana  has  recently  staged  a  mighty  achievement  that 
has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  world — the  electrification 
by  the  "St.  Paul  Road"  of  its  main  line  for  440  miles 
across  the  state,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000— an  evidence  of  the 
faith  of  this  Company  in  Montana.  This  epochal  event  is  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  future  upbuilding  of  the  state; 
developing  new  enterprises,  making  bigger  and  better  mar- 
kets, improving  living  conditions,  and  increasing  land  values. 
Through  electrification  travel  comforts  have  been  greatly 
enhanced — smoother  riding,  with  no  smoke,  no  dust,  no 
cinders  to  annoy. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 

Railway 

Now  is  the  time  to  settle  in  Mon- 
tana and  progress  with  the  country. 
Low  fare  excursions  on  certain 
dates  every  month.  Let  us  send 
you  literature  giving  facts  and  fig- 
ures and  ^complete  information. 
Address 

H.  F.  HUNTER.  General  Agent, 
613  Railway  Exchange  BIdg. 
Chicago 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  beins  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds.  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge  from  Ears.  etc. 

Wilson  Common^Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  partictdars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO»  beonwrated 
107lnter-SouthemBldg.         LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Horn* 

Turna  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  ga3,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls.  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.  No 
wick.   No  chimney.   Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  nrant  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whoml 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advan- 
tageof  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Write  today.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
UiFaetory  BIdg.,     Kansas  City.  Mo. 


FREE 


;PEC!AL  OFFER! 

THIS  SUIT  is  splendidly  tailored,  in 
newest  style.  Pants  with  big  beg 
tops  FBEB  if  wanted.  Oflerea  at 
special  wholesale  price,  express  pre- 
p»ld,  to  prove  we  give  most  for  the 
money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Big  Pay  —  Easy  Work 

Make  135  to  t65  a  week.  Part  time 
or  full  time.  Our  agents  make  big, 
quick  profits. 

Wfltm  fof  Oamh  Offer  and 
FREE  Sampio  OutfU 

We  furnish  Tailor  Book  with  Samples, 
Vholesale  prices  and  full  Instructions 

EE.   Write  us  Qu/c*. 

Th»  Chicago  Tallore'  Aemn. 
iBspt.  86*  SIS  S,  Franklin  St.,Chlcaca 
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No  Money  In  Advance 


Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan 


Only  IIARTMAN'S  with  their  $12,000,000  capital, 
their  tremendous  organization  and  over  2,000,000  custom- 
ers are  capable  of  such  a  record  smashing  offer  as  this. 
You  can  order  any  size  or  style  Majestic  Engine  you  want 
—any  size  Majestic  Separator— all  the  Roofing  and  Paint 
you  need— and  we  will  send  it  immediately.  You  pay  no 
money  down,  make  no  bank  deposit,  no  C.  0.  D.  We 
don't  ask  for  security  of  any  kmd.  Everything  confi- 
dential between  you  and  Hartman's. 

Simply  state  what  you  want  and  we'll  ship  it  at  once 
without  red  tape  or  delay  of  any  kind.    If  satisfied  with 


the  goods  or  article,  make  your  first  payment— one-tenth 
in  30  days  and  pay  balance  monthly  in  nine  equal  install- 
ments—or, pay  one-sixth  in  60  days  and  balance  in  5 
equal  payments  every  two  months,  which  gives  you  a 
full  year  to  pay. 

We  have  devised  these  new  Credit  Terms  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Farmer— it  is  the  most  liberal  credit 
ever  offered  by  any  concern.  Write  us  for  FREE  book- 
let on  articles  in  which  you  are  interested  and  note  our 
sensational  bargain  prices. 


Most  Remarkable  Engine 
Offer  Ever  Made 

Send  coupon  for  FREE  book  and  note  the  sensationally  low 
barsrain  price  put  on  each  engine.  You  wouldn't  believe  it  posai- 
ble  that  such  a  high  grade  engine  could  be  sold  for  bo  little.  But 
Hartman  does  it.  And  you  are  not  asked  to  pay  a  cent  in  advance 
or  keep  the  engine  if  you  don't  think  it,  the  most  wonderful  bar- 
gain ever  offered. 

Send  for  a  Majestic  Engine  on  our  No-Money- In- Advance 
l^arm  Credit  Plan.  When  the  engine  comes,  work  it  as  though  it 
was  your  own  for  30  days,  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it 
in  every  respect-send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  you'll  not  be  out 
one  cent.  If  you  are  completely  convinced  that  the  "Majestic"  is 
a  wonderful  bargain  and  just  exactly  the  engine  you've  been 
waiting  for,  then  keep  it  and  pay  us  one-terith  in  30  days;  or 
one-sixth  m  60  days  according  to  our  farm  credit  plan. 

The  Majestic  is  most  powerful  for  its  H.  P.  rating  and  most 
economical-to  operate  gasoline  engine.   Not  a  bit  like  old  style, 

over-heavy  types  of  engines  which  consume  enormousamounts  of     SIzeS  Stationary  Eneines-  2   3   5   7  9  and         U  D 
fuel.   Or  like  others,  that  are  so  lightthey  literally  jerk  and  tear  Hand  Portable.:  2  3  mid  SH  I  ,  o     i^jii  » 

themselves  to  pieces  running  at  high  speed,  or  under  heavy  load.  f  ortaDle*.  2, 9  and  5  M.P.  Horse  Portables:  S,  7,  9  and  14  H.P. 

„  The  Majestic  is  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.   Has  fewer      improvements  in  all  vital  points.   Convenient,  comnact    Gives  lone- 

Vh^^  h?^  ^^Tr*^  °^  simplicity.   Perfectly  balanced-just      lasting,  good,  efficient  service  without  trouble  or^thei    S^nd  cSuI 

the  right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed  to  develop.  Has  big      pon  for  FREE  book.  i^uoie  or  Dotner.  s»end  cou- 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


Send 
for 
FREE 
Book 


375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1000  lbs. 


Separator 
Bargain 

This  offer  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  made  above 
on  our  famous  Great  Majestic 
Engines, 

  No  Money 

down — a  full  year 
to  pay — without  inter- 
est—and the  lowest  price 
on  this  strictly  high  grade 
separator. 

The  Majestic 
Cream  Separator 

has  ail  the  latest  improvements. Simplest 
to  clean— all  parts  readily  accessible — no 
nooks  or  corners  to  gather  dirt.  Use  it 
SOdays;  then  if  you'renot  satisfied  it  is 
in  every  way  the  best  separator  on  the 
market,  return  it  at  our  e.\pense.  The 
trial  costs  you  absolutely  nothing.  If 
you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  the  first 
payment  of  one-tenth  in  30  days  or 
one-sixth  in  eOdays—thebalance 
in  easy  payments  according 
to  our  Farm  Credit  Plan. 
jWe  want  you  to  learn  all 
_  'about  this  wonderful  sep- 
arator. Get  the  proof.  It's  in  our  Separator 
Book.  Write  your  name  and  address  in  cou- 
pon and  mail  today. 


Paint  and  Roofing 

Our  sensational    ■ 

bargain  on  Paints  ^jgjfj.  -  21 1'O'O  I  W%  C 

and  Roofings  j^""™'"" ^i*^^.  ^Mlii^ 
combined  with  '  " 
Hartman's 
Special  Farm 
Credit,  offer  an 
amazing  money- 
saving  opportu- 
nity. Send  for 
free  book.  Or- 
der any  amount 
of  house,  barn  or 
roof  paint— any 
amount  of  Roofing-^ 
not  a  cent  in  advance— no  depos- 
it—no  CO.  D.  We  ship  immediate-  ^ 
ly.  If  satisfactory,  pay  one-tenth  after  SO  days,  or^ 
one-sixth  after  eodaysaccordingtoourSpecialFarmCreditTermB. 
RAV.ICoto  PaSnte  Kcady  mixed.  Guaranteed  not  to  peel, 
I' (!■■■»  bhster,  chalk  orrub  off.  Forhouse.barn 
or  roof.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  1,  5  and  60  g-allona.  All  color.q.  Send 
name  and  a<ldrcss  on  postal  or  coupon  for  Free  Paint  Catalog  containing 
color  card  showing  all  paint  colors. 

HerOlllAC  Rnofincr  >^  durable  and  eiScient  for 

rjCI  rtUUIIIIS  every  purpose.   Heat  and  cold  do  not 

affect  It.  is  positively  proof  against  all  kinds  of  weather.  Made  from 
highest  quality,  long-fibre  roohng  felt  thoroughly  saturated  with  pure 
asphalt.  Both  sides  thickly  coated  with  fine,  sharp  particles  of  crystal, 
which  are  nrmly  imbedded  under  enormous  pressure. 

Rolls  contain  108  square  feet.  Nails  and  cement  free.  We  carry  a 
full  stock  in  all  plys  and  weights  for  all  purposes.  Send  the  coupon  or 
a  postal  for  Koofing  Bargain  Book  and  Free  Samples  of  entire  line 


Mail  Coupon  For  FREE  Catalogs 

J ust  place  an  X  in  □  in  coupon  opposite  catalog  or  catalogs  wanted,  fill  in  name 
and  address  and  mail  it  to  us.    The  catalogs  you  request  will  be  mailed  to  you  . 
at  once,  absolutely  free — no  obligations  to  you.   After  books  arrive,  note  , 
the  wonderful  bargains  and  order  on  our  No-Money-In-Advance  .t^^lSct^ 
Liberal  Farm  Credit  Plan.   Send  coupon  for  book  and  details. 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4038-40  LaSalle  St..     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Free  Book 
Coupon 


THE  HARTMAN  CO.,  | 


HARTMAN 


4038-40  LaSalle  St..  Chicago.  III. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  Free 
Catalog  checked  and  full  details  of 
your  No-Money-In-Advance,  Year  to 
Paj-,  Farm  Credit  Plan  to  address  given  below. 
O  Majestic  Engine  Catalog  No.E-236 

□  Majestic  Separator  Catalog  No.  S-236 

□  Paint  and  Roofing  Catalog  No.  P-236 

□  Samples  of  Hercules  Roofing. 

□  Color  Card  of  Bex-Kote  Paints. 


^^^^8.^^^^^^    
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FARMERS'  UNION  REPUDIATES 
ATTACK  ON  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

ELEVENTH  HOUR  REPUBLICAN  ATTEMPT  TO 
STAMPEDE  FARMERS  INTO  VOTING  FOR 
THE  CANDIDATE  OF  WALL  STREET 

THE  FARMERS'  UNION,  THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
FARMERS' ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
HAS  UNQUALIFIEDLY  REPUDIATED  THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN ELEVENTH  HOUR  ATTACK  ON 
PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  THE  ADAMSON 
EIGHT- HOUR  LAW. 

The  opposition's  plan  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  a  pamphlet 
attackmg  President  Wilson  and  the  8-hour  law,  reputed  to  have  been  written  by  H  N  Pope  of  Texas 
President  of  the  Association  of  State  Presidents  of  the  Farmers'  Union.  Millions  of  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  were  printed  and  are  being  circulated  by  Republican  agencies.  Candidate  Hughes  in  his  most 
recent  attack  on  the  Adamson«  Eight-Hour  Law,  makes  statements  which  he  attributes  to  Mr  Pope 

Luckily  for  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  fair  play  in  general,  this  under-hand  attempt  to  foist 
fake  utterances  on  the  American  public  has  failed. 

The  officials  of  Mr.  Pope's  association  denounce  this  attempt  to  fool  the  farmer,  and  deny 
responsibility. 

Read  Some  of  Their  Telegrams:  ' 


Farmers'  Union  in  no  way  responsible  for  H.  N.  Pope's 
pamphlets."  (Signed)  M.  McAuliffe,  Pres.  Farmers'  Union  of  Kansas. 

.V  ^  ,   ,  ^  nothing  about  this.    Have  taken  no  stand." 
(Signed)  E.  L.  Harrison,  Pres.  Farmers'  Union  of  Kentucky. 
 We  have  not  authorized  publication  and  have  no  connec- 
tion with  .them."  (Signed)  Chas.  L.  Wetzler,  Pres.  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado. 

I  dp  not  endorse  it  in  any  particular  and  we  are  not  financing 
the  circulaUon  m  any  way."  (Signed)  J.  L.  Shephard,  Pres.  Farmers'  Union  <rf 
Florida. 

<:  -^u  -D  r.  .  No  we  are  not  supporting  H.  N.  Pope."  (Signed)  Walter 
Smith,  Pres.  Farmers'  Union  of  Indiana. 

.  .  ,       .    .     The  organization  in  this  state  has  contributed  absolutely 

nothing  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  this  pamphlet"  (Signed)  L.  M.  Rhodes. 
Pres.  Farmers  Umon  of  Tennessee. 

And  the  End  Is  Not  Yet! 


Why  Wall  Street  Wants  Hughes! 

On  September  6,  1916,  a  "fake"  telegram,  signed  "H.  N.  Pope,"  was  sent  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
to  New  Orleans  and  from  there  relayed  to  prominent  news  centers.  This  telegram  announced  that 
Farmers'  Union  officials  had  agreed  to  advise  their  members  to  hold  cotton  for  a  minimum  price  of 
tzvelve  cents  per  pound,  although  these  officials  had  said  that  tzventy  cents  was  a  fair  price  and  that  fifteen 
cents  was  an  absolute  minimum. 

Five  days  later— September  12th— Mr.  Pope  denied  responsibility  for  this  telegram  in  a  telegram 
to  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange. 

The  Official  Paper  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union  said  editorially  on  September  27th  that,  "This 
fake  telegram  cost  the  cotton  farmers  FIFTEEN  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  A  SINGLE  DAY." 

WOODROW  WILSON  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS  ENACTED  A  LAW  PRO- 
HIBITING GAMBLING  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS 

.  Jr^^o^"^^^^^^^  FARMERS'  PRODUCTS  NATURALLY  DON'T  WANT  THIS  LAW 
ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  THAT  ENACTED  IT  BUT— 

TMT??lc?c  IS  TOO  INTELLIGENT-TOO  BUSINESS  WISE,  TO  BE  USED  BY  THE 

li\lr,Kiiblo  1  HA  1  ROB  HIM. 

^^»if '^^^^^^^  Show  Your  Resentment  Against  the  Desperation 
of  Men  Hunting  for  Powers  and  a  job— Vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson— 
the  One  President  in  a  Generation  Who  Has  Ap- 
preciated Your  Problems  and  Has  Honestly 
Helped  You  to  Solve  Them. 


This  advertisement  is  published 
and  paid  /or  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  42nd  St. 
BIdg.  New  York. 
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Gratitude  is  a  virtue  too  often  inadequately 
expressed.  However,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
are  wholly  or  even  seriously  deficient  in  appre- 
ciation because  of  failure  to  be  continually  openly 
acknowledging  indebtedness  for  a  multitude  of 
blessings.  An  individual  too  quick  or  too  pro- 
fuse in  expressions  of  thanks  runs  the  risk  of 
being  regarded  with  a  bit  of  suspicion. 

In  its  inner  tabernacle  the  humble  soul  may 
daily  sing  praises  for  a  continuance  of  blessings 
and  by  a  predominance  of  such  thoughts  develop 
a  beauty  and  richness  which  will  thrill  and  in- 
spire when  occasion  demands  that  it  should  be 
heard.  The  nobility  of  our  thoughts  and  not  the 
multitude  of  our  words  determines  our  character. 
Thanksgiving  is  more  a  matter  of  attitude  than 
of  speaking.    It  is  spiritual. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be  dumb 
in  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  good  things 
showered  upon  us  by  Providence  and  by  friends. 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  a  grateful  heart  the 
mouth  should  speak.  A  virtue  well  developed 
cannot  be  stifled — true  character  speaks  through 
every  act  when  words  are  scant. 

Thanksgiving  should  be  a  daily  devotion, 
unmarred  by  mockery  or  insincerity.  Such  de- 
votion was  more  predominant  among  our  pious 
New  England  forebears  than  with  us  today. 
Comparatively  scant  as  were  their  blessings  and 
grievious  as  were  their  privations,  they  sincerely 
professed  to  find  much  occasion  for  daily  thanks- 
giving. Even  with  these  devotions  a  day  of 
special  thanksgiving  and  praise  was  deemed 
mete.  And  thus  was  born  the  beautiful  custom 
of  our  annual  Thanksgiving. 

It  is  well  to  consider  that  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning a  day  of  special  thanksgiving  and  such 
a  thought,  either  openly  expressed  or  implied, 
is  usually  conveyed  by  the  presidential  Thanks- 
giving proclamation.  This  presumes  that  the 
soul  which  on  that  day  publically  acclaims  its 
thanks  has  been  duly  grateful  all  the  year  long. 
The  Thanksgiving  anthem  is  to  be  a  public  re- 
cital of  the  songs  of  gratitude  whose  private 
rehearsals  have  sweetened  and  brightened  many 
a  quiet  hour. 

And  we  have  never  needed  a  Thanksgiving 
day  more  than  we  need  it  this  year.  ; 

Not  only  for  the  continuance  of  Nature's 
lavish  bounty  but  for  many  special  and  peculiar 
blessings  we  should  be  grateful.  If  the  heart  is 
not  now  overflowing  with  gratitude  until  it  can 


no  longer  keep  still,  grave  fears  may  well  be  en- 
tertained that  that  soul  is  stifled  and  blinded  by 
evil  passions  and  is  no  longer  attune  to  the  great 
common  cause  of  humanity. 

These  are  troublous  times.  Nations  are 
destroying  each  other  with  the  very  civilization 
which  is  supposed  to  mark  their  great  progress. 
Since  last  Thanksgiving  day  war's  consuming 
fire  has  spread.  Our  nation  has  passed  through 
a  year  fraught  with  unusual  perils,  yet  we  still 
enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing  of  peace.  Our 
anthem  should  at  least  swell  as  great  as  would 
the  hoarse  shout  of  joy  from  any  of  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe  should  peace  be  restored  on 
this  glad  Thanksgiving  day.  Their  expressio'n 
of  gratitude  would  be  general  and  its  genuine- 
ness could  not  be  questioned.  Are  we  less  ap- 
preciative of  a  blessing  still  vouchsafed  than 
would  be  a  bleeding  nation  for  the  retoration 
of  a  gift  whose  loss  for  a  season  had  brought 
untold  disaster? 

This  should  be  a  real  Thanksgiving  day,  or 
a  day  of  real  Thanksgiving.  Let  those  who  have 
in  charge  the  public  worship  avoid  high-sound- 
ing and  bombastic  utterances  and  give  to  the 
services  a  simple  and  appealing  directness — let 
it  be  a  facing  of  facts  and  a  searching  of  hearts. 
Real  and  special  meaning  will  then  be  put  into 
a  time-honored  custom.  It  will  become  a  day  of 
assaying  of  values,  the  separation  of  the  real 
from  the  apparent. 

Occasionally  by  happy  thought  someone 
starts  a  movement  to  bring  into  touch  with  the 
church  the  great  mass  who  ordinarily  do  not  hear 
its  call.  As  long  as  the  movement  retains  its 
orig'inal  sincerity  it  operates  with  wonderful  ef- 
fectiveness. Occasionally,  too,  someone  sug- 
gests a  happy  medium  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
nobler  sentiments  we  have  all  privately  indulged 
and  the  result  is  thrilling  and  inspiring.  Such  a 
happy  thought  was  the  Christmas  Gift  Ship  idea 
of  two  years  ago.  Stout  men  were  proud  to 
voice  openly  an  indulgence  of  tender  senti- 
ments, never  faltering  lest  scoffers  should  con- 
strue their  good  confessions  as  weaknesses. 
All  were  better  for  their  participation  in  the 
simple  ceremonies  and  in  the  giving. 

Would  that  someone  could  suggest  such  a 
happy  idea  for  the  transportation  of  our  Thanks- 
giving ceremonies  into  a  genuine  and  universal 
expression  of  the  thankfulness  now  privately 
confessed  by  everyone! 

We  need  a  real  Thanksgiving. 
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Only  $100 

— and  After  Trial! 

VTES— the  great  New  Edison  with  the  new  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your 
choice  of  all  the  brand  new  Diamond  Amberol  Records  will  be  sent  you  on  free  trial  with- 
out a  penny  down.    The  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  very,  very  much  less  than  the  price 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered— a  rock-bottom  offer  direct  from  us. 

Mr.  Edison's  Own  SL'Spftor^iS: 

Among  all  his  wonderful  inventions  his  phonograph  is  Mr.  Edison's  pet  and  hobby. 
He  worked  for  years  striving  to  produce  the  most  perfect  phonograph.  At  last  he  has 
produced  this  new  model,  and  now  it  will  be  sent  to  you  on  a  startling  offer.  Read: 

Rock  Bottom  Direct  Offer  Entertain  Your  Friends 


y,  JS"        *u      P  Mr  Edison  s  superb  new  instrument,  send  us  only 
Jl. 00  after  the  free  tnal.    Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  ot 
monthly  payments. 
Think  of  it— a  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this 
  brand  new  style  outfit— the  Diamond  Stylus  repro- 
ducer, the  musical  quality— the  same  Diamond 
To  P.        Babson,  %     Amberol  Records— all  the  musical  results  of  the 
rdlson  Phonoirranli  ^  E"'^^  outfits— yes.  the  greatest  value  for 
l)Utributor«    "     '       %  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly 
3698  Edison  Slk            \    terms.    Convince  yourself  — a  free  trial 
»o?o  x.(u>oii  .HIX.,                  firgt,    No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D..  not 
^»     one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to 
^      keep  the  instrument. 


CMcago. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  % 
me  your  New  Edison  Cat-  % 
alog  and  full  particulars 
of  your  free  trial  offer  on 
the  new  Model  Edison  Pho- 
nograph. 


Hear  all  the  latest  up-to-date  song 
hits  of  the  big  cities.  Laugh  until  the 
tears  stream  down  your  face,  from  laughing  at 
the  funniest  minstrel  shows.  Entertain  your 
family  and  your  friends  with  everything  from 
Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville — then  if 
you  choose,  send  it  back. 


\Our  New  Edison  Catalog  Sent  FREE 

Name  ^     YouT  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  a  letter  (or  just 

the  coupon)  is  enough.    No  obligation  in  asking  for  the  catalog. 


AMrtss. 


%       Get  this  offer — while  thia  offer  lasts.    Fill  out  coupon  today — now. 

%    F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

♦  3698  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III.   Caiadlaa  Offici:  Hi  P«rti(i  An..  Wlinlin.  Mio. 
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Cooperation  Transforming  Cut-Over 
Lands  into  Dairy  Region 


By  PAUL  STEPHENS.  Editor 


Coo 
in 


lOOPERAT  I  O  N 
cattle  buying 
afforded  settlers 
by  a  live  Commercial 
Club  is  transforming  a 
large  area  of  Wiscon- 
sin cut-over  lands  into 
another  promising 
dairy  region.  The 
townsmen  are  supply- 
ing the  necessary  capi- 
tal and  the  farmers 
are  working  the  trans- 
formation. It  is  a 
story  of  more  direct 
suggestiveness  to  Com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  Clubs  and 
bankers  in  thriving 
small  cities  and  towns 
than  to  farmers,  but 
since  it  outlines  quite 
clearly  a  way  in  which 
the  farmer  may  use  to 
good  advantage  the 
Commercial  Club  and 
the  banker,  at  the  same 
time  returning  a  fair 
profit  to  capital  and 
working  a  lasting  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  com- 
munity, it  is  worthy 
their  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

Every  town  and  city 
has  or  has  had  a  Com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  Club,  com- 
posed principally  of 
merchants,  but  includ- 
ing bankers,  real  estate 
dealers  and  profes- 
sional men  with  occa- 
sionally a  few  farmers. 
The  underlying  mo- 
tives of  such  clubs  are, 
in  a  way,  selfish — the 
members  are  collect- 
,  ively  working  for  the 
general  betterment  of 
the  community  in  hope 
that  each  may  individ- 
ually enjoy  a  larger 
business.  No  serious 
fault  can  be  found  with 
this  purpose,  providing 
the  promoters  receive 
their  benefits  from  the 

general  increment  instead  of  from  the  exploitation  of  in- 
vestors or  producers. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  first  impulse  of  the  small  city 
Commercial  Club  was  to  secure  for  its  town  factories  of 
various  kinds,  the  dinner  pail  brigade  appearing  to  mer- 
chants and  professional  men  alike  as  the  quickest  means 
of  collectively  increasing  their  individual  receipts.  In 
most  instances  these  efforts  were  ill-advised,  ending  dis- 
astrously for  the  enthusiastic  backers.  Almost  every  town 
has  its  skeleton  of  blasted  dreams  of  industrial  greatness. 

In  recent  years  some  of  the  more  progressive  of  the 
Commercial  Clubs  have  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
the  surest  way  to  the  financial  advancement  of  the  com- 
unity  is  the  development  of  the  nation's  greatest  industry 
— farming — which  is  still  the  chief  enterprise  in  the  ma- 
jority of  communities.  The  vision  of  progressive  towns- 
men has  broadened  until  it  reaches  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  own  municipality  and  embraces  the  entire  country. 

Enthusiasts  have  rushed  forward  with  scores  of  ideas 
to  entertain  or  attract  the  farmer  and  some  have  offered 
schemes  for  his  material  relief;  few  are  founded  upon  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  farmer's  problems  and  some 
so  seriously  impugn  his  intelligence  as  fo  be  revolting, 
repelling  instead  of  promoting  a  clearer  understanding  be- 
tween the  various  factors  which  should  work  in  harmony 
for  the  advancement  of  the  community. 

Farming  is  an  industry  and  the  farmer  is  a  business  man. 


The  upper  picture  shows  young  dairy  cattle  imported  by  Marinette^  Cqimt.vl 
Cooperative  Dairy  Cattle  Buyers'  Association  on  exhibition  at  a  farmers  picnic. 
The  lower  picture  shmvs  a  typical  scene  in  one  of  the  small  towns  ot  the  county 
on  distribution  dav.  The  center  view  shows  one  of  the  effects  cooperative  dairy 
cattle  buying  is  having  upon  the  county,  large  barns  replacmg  the  small  ones. 


He  and  his  business 
are  entitled  to  the  use 
on  liberal  terms  of  fa- 
cilities such  as  are 
placed  at  the  disposal 
of  other  enterprises. 

The  Farm  Loan  Act 
and  other  national  and 
state  legislation  are 
proof  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer  are 
receiving  thoug  h  t  f  u  1 
and  thorough  consid- 
eration. Community 
efforts  in  his  behalf 
seem  also  to  be  more 
intelligently  directed. 
In  many  counties 
bankers  and  other  busi- 
ness men  are  doing  a 
wonderful  work  for 
the  promotion  of  bet- 
ter  agriculture  —  of 
course  always  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  deriv- 
ing a  legitimate  bene- 
fit, which  is  both  fair 
and  commendable. 

In  September  Amer- 
ican Farmjng  told  of 
the  Children's  Calf 
Club  movement,  a 
broad-minded  effort  of 
bankers  in  the  interest 
of  better  dairying.  It 
was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  showing  the 
many  benefits  when 
townsman  and  farmer 
unite  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  commu- 
nity. This  month  we 
have  the  story  of  what 
cooperative  dairy  cat- 
tle-buying is  doing  for 
a  northeastern  Wis- 
consin county. 

If   the    farmer  who 
wishes  to  secure  a  start 
in   better  dairy  cattle 
will  call  this  article  to 
the    attention    of  his 
banker,  he  may  be  the 
instrumentality   of  in- 
augurating   a  similar 
movement,   thus  gain- 
ing the  cooperation  he  needs  and  at  the  same  time  work- 
ing a  lasting  benefit  to  the  entire  county.    To  many  it  may 
be  the  hint  for  which  they  have  long  waited. 

When  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Marinette  county, 
Wisconsin,  seriously  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  their  county,  it  was  but  natural  their 
thoughts  should  turn  first  to  dairying — an  enterprise 
which  has  made  the  whole  state  famous.  The  county, 
however,  is  not  in  the  dairy  region,  but  is  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  the  state,  extending  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  along  the  northern  border  and  having  a 
small  southeastern  frontage  on  Green  Bay.  It  has  a  popA- 
lation  of  40,000 — with  Marinette,  a  city  of  16,000,  the  larg- 
est municipality — and  an  area  of  905,000  acres,  a  third  of 
which  is  well  improved  farm  lands  and  the  remainder  cut- 
over  timber  lands.  Until  ten  years  ago  settlement  on  the 
cutover  lands  was  practically  prohibited,  the  large  timber 
interests  fearing  settlers  in  clearing  their  lands  would 
start  disastrous  timber  fires.  The  county,  therefore,  faces 
a  problem  not  unlike  that  of  the  so-called  "New  Counties" 
in  the  West  and  Northwest. 

Settlers — principally  farmers'  sons  and  renters  from  the 
more  crowded  regions  of  the  better  developed  states — 
have  been  attracted  to  the  cut-over  lands,  from  150  to  300 
such  farmers  each  year  taking  up  the  task  pioneering. 
Most  of  these  hardy  settlers  were  possessed  of  but  small 
financial   resources   and  the  (Continued  on  page  14) 
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With  the  approach  of  another  open  season  for  hunters 
Bob  White  again  presents  his  plaintive  appeal  for  protec- 
I  •    1    T»    /•         X7        r\i  tion.  Today 

Think  Before  You  Shoot         ^  moment- 

o  u  s  ques- 
tion is  before  the  farmer  for  final  decision — the  bird's  fate 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

Some  may  consider  it  great  sport  to  shoot  quail,  but 
it  is  too  expensive  a  sport  to  be  indulged  in  by  most  farm- 
ers. A  dead  quail  is  but  a  small  morsel  of  food;  a  live 
quail  one  of  the  farmer's  ablest  allies  in  the  battle  against 
destructive  insects  and  noxious  weeds. 

Before  you  yield  to  the  impulse  to  shoot  or  grant  a 
city  friend  permission  to  hunt  quail  on  your  farm,  just  stop 
and  consider  this  brief  summary:  The  annual  insect  bill, 
most  of  which  is  paid  by  the  farmers,  is  $800,000,000.  Fifty- 
seven  kinds  of  bfeetles,  twenty-seven  varieties  of  bugs,  nine 
kinds  of  grasshoppers  and  locusts,  thirteen  different  sorts 
of  caterpillars,  boll-weevils,  cabbage  worms,  Hessian  flies, 
common  flies,  wasps,  gnats  and  spiders  have  been  found  in 
the  crops  of  quail  examined  in  government  laboratories. 
A  teaspoonful  of  chinch  bugs  has  been  taken  from  a  single 
crop  and  an  adult  quail  has  been  known  to  eat  five  thou- 
sand plant  lice  in  two  hours.  Ten  thousand  pigweed  seed 
have  been  taken  from  a  single  specimen  and  one  thousand 
crabgrass  seeds  from  andther.  The  seeds  of  eighty-five 
different  weeds  are  included  in  Bob  White's  bill  of  fare. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  between  a  day  for  special  thanksgiving 
and  a  special  day  for'  thanksgiving. 

^— —  • 

All  of  the  important  crops,  with  the  exception  of  hay, 
show  very  material  advances  in  price  over  the  quotations 

Potatoes  Score  Greatest  Gain  ''ast  yean 

In  most  in- 
stances these  advances  are  due  to  serious  shrinkage  in 
production — cotton  and  flax  being  notable  exceptions, 
scoring  material  price  gains  in  the  face  of  estimates  of 
larger  yields. 

The  gain  made  by  potatoes  eclipses  that  made  by  any 
other  crop,  the  price  advancing  within  twelve  months  from 
48.8  cents  to  $1.12  per  bushel,  a  gain  of  nearly  130  per  cent. 
The  present  year's  crop  is  but  16  per  cent  less  than  that 
of  last  year.  The  1915  potato  crop  was  valued  at  $175,242,- 
264,  while  the  1916  crop  on  October  1  was  estimated  at 
$336,630,560,  a  gain  in  total  worth  of  over  92  per  cent. 
The  potato  crop  this  year  is  equal  to  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop. 

Potatoes  can  easily  be  cultivated  to  splendid  profit. 
A  yield  of  100  bushels  per  acre  is  considered  low.  With 
intensive  methods  a  yield  of  over  400  bushels  per  acre  is 
not  uncommon.  The  cost  of  production  can  be  kept  below 
$45  per  acre,  fertilizer  and  interest  on  money  invested  in 
land  not  included. 

Enough  potatoes  were  consumed  in  the  United  States 
last  year  to  allow  one  8-ounce  potato  a  day  throughout 
the  year  for  each  man,  woman  and  child.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal, all-year  vegetable  and  is  an  important  article  of 
food  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  rich  alike.  Its  con- 
sumption has  increased  until  it  is  really  entitled  to  share 
^ith  bread  the  titk,  "The  staff  of  life." 

The  potato  is  distinctly  of  American  origin.  It  was 
being  cultivated  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
when  the  first  European  explorers  visited  those  shores. 
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By  these  navigators  some  of  the  tubers  were  carried  to 
llie  Carolina  coasts  of  North  America  and  across  the  waters 
to  the  old  world. 

It  was  not  long  in  becoming  an  important  crop  in 
Europe  and  today  the  potato  is  one  of  the  chief  foods  in 
inany  countries.  Singularly  enough  it  did  not  become  an 
important  crop  in  North  America  until  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  although  it  grows  best  upon  virgin 
soil.  Our  average  production  is  still  far  below  that  of  tin 
Jcadmg  potato  producing  countries  of  Europe  and  noi 
quite  half  *hat  of  Germany,  where  the  crop  is  cultivated 
with  commendable  intensification. 


The  giving  of  things  material  for  a  worthy  cause  is  closely  asso. 
ciatcd  in  the  Scriptures  with  songs  of  thanksgiving— a  suggestion  which 
IS  still  pertinent. 


The  American  Automobile  Association  is  diligently 
at  work  upon  the  problem  of  the  unification  of  traffic  regu- 

Uniform  Traffic  Code  Needed  i^'cT'  of 

^.      ,,  ,  w  h  i  c  h  is 

continually  causing  embarrassment  to  autoists  and  annoy- 
ance to  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  such  regula- 
tions are  properly  observed.  The  tremendous  increase  in 
the  volume  of  traffic  upon  public  thoroughfares  and  the 
high  speed  of  much  of  this  traffic  necessitate  more  compre- 
hensive regulations  than  the  simple  rule  of  "Keep  to  the 
right,"  which  was  sufficient  to  preserve  a  semblance  of 
order  upon  the  highways  in  most  localities  before  the 
motor-driven  vehicles  came  into  general  use. 

The  public  highways  are  now  used  by  approximately 
two  and  one-half  million  autos  and  trucks,  one  for  each 
mile  of  road  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities 
Motor  traffic  today  exceeds  traffic  of  all  kinds  twelve 
years  ago  and  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  compre- 
hensive traffic  regulations  are  necessary  to  avoid  conges- 
tion at  busy  points  and  to  insure  reasonable  safety  both 
to  those  who  travel  in  vehicles  and  to  those  who  go 
afoot;  yet  unless  there  is  reasonable  uniformity  of  such 
regulations  in  various  localities  much  exasperation  is  sure 
to  result.  Under  present  conditions  the  farmer  runs  the 
risk  of  being  arrested  in  one  city  for  handling  his  automo- 
bile in  a  manner  required  in  a  neighboring  municipality. 
State  laws  in  some  instances  need  harmonizing,  but  the 
unification  of  local  traffic  laws  is  the  most  pressing  need. 

The  autoists  are  the  logical  people  to  undertake  the 
harmonizing  of  these  divergent  regulations  and  the  most 
effectual  way  of  securing  a  correction  of  the  faults  com- 
plained of  is  to  offer  something  better.  A  comprehensive 
code  of  traffic  regulations  should  be  drafted  and  a  general 
movement  for  its  adoption  inaugurated,  after  it  is  estab- 
lished that  its  provisions  are  equitable  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. The  farmers  should  give  free  expression  to  their 
ideas  on  traffic  regulation  so  that  their  views  may  secure 
proper  consideration  in  the  drafting  of  such  a  code. 

Headlights,  tail  lights,  warning  horns  and  license 
^plates  upon  motor  cars  are  now  universally  required. 
•Signal  lights  upon  other  vehicles  might  tend  to  avoid 
accidents.  Most  cities  require  dimmers  upon  auto  lights, 
but  the  blinding  rays  from  intense  reflectors  continue  a 
serious  nightly  menace  upon  rural  highways.  The  speed 
maniac  is  a  similarly  unrestri»ted  peril  to  life  and  property. 
The  driving  of  cars  by  intoxicated  people  and  by  children 
of  tender  age  is  prohibited  in  most  cities  and  such  restric- 
tions should  be  general.  A  universal  understanding  as  to 
who  is  to  have  first  call  at  road  intersections  is  also 
needed;  likewise  signals  to  be  used  in  turning  and  the 
recognition  of  the  precedence  of  horse-drawn  vehicles 
over  motor  cars.  Disabled  vehicles  left  standing  in  the 
road  are  a  menace  to  traffic,  as  are  also  conveyances, 
which,  because  of  poor  repair  or  excessive  overloading, 
are  liable  to  break  down  at  critical  places. 

In  the  mad  rush  for  speed  the  rights  of  the  meek 
pedestrian  seem  to  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked, 
his  presence  upon  the  highway  apparently  being  regarded 
by  many  motorists  as  presumptuous  trespass  similar  to 
that  of  the  foot  traveler  who  uses  the  railroad  as  a  walk. 
However,  the  pedestrian  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  road  as  is  the  most  luxuriant  twelve-cylinder  touring 
car. 

A  uniform  traffic  code  would  insure  greater  safety, 
facilitate  travel  and  bring  about  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  rights  of  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  the  public 
highways. 

Thanksgiving  should  be  joyous,  not  solemn. 

In  Vermilion  county,  Illinois,  several  farmers  this  year 
paid  the  first  installrrent  on  a  $1,500,000  hard  roads  bond 
,  ,  issue  with- 

Didn  t  Hurt  Em  Much  ?"*  detect- 
ing an  in- 
crease in  their  taxes.  One  faction  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
county  contended  a  special  collection  would  be  made  to 
meet  the  bond  issue  payment.  To  settle  the  argument  a 
trip  was  made  to  the  county  seat.  This  interesting  dis- 
closure is  a  fair  answer  to  the  cry  that  the  cost  of  paved 
roads  is  ruinous  to  the  farmer. 
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Adding  New  Life  to  Rural  Church 

With  Special  Music 


EQUIPPED  only 
with    a  musical 
training  acquired 
by  widely  scat- 
tered smatterings,  but 
imbued  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  interest  the  \ 
young  people  of  his 
parish   in  wholesome 
diversions,  Rev.  E.  A. 
Hedges,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Savoy,  111., 
is  making  rapid  strides 
towards    solving  the 
problem  of  creating  a 
livelier  and  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  work  of 
the  rural  church.  He 
has  organized  and  is 
personally  directing 
a  n  orchestra   c  o  m  - 
posed  of  about  thirty  young 
people  in  his  community,  thus 
interesting  the  young  folks  m 
helpful  study  as  well  as  sup- 
plying entertainment,  sociabil- 
ity and  recreation. 

The  etfect  upon  his  little 
church  is  just  such  as  might 
rightfully  be  expected  from 
such  a  well  directed  personal 
effort  in  the  interest  of  the 
boys  and  the  girls.  The  Sun- 
day school  has  increased  very 
materially  in  both  attendance 
and  interest.  More  people  also 
come  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hedges  preach,  for  the  church, 
through  the  orchestra  mem- 
bers, is  effectively  reaching  fathers  and  mothers 
who'  were  formerly  only  remotely  within  ijs 
sphere  of  influence.  The  Epworth  League  hks 
taken  on  a  vigorous  life. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hedges'  effort  is  a  success  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs  of  various  kinds  are  proving  so  success- 
ful in  many  sections.  He  is  manifesting  a 
genuine  and  companionable  interest  in  the 
young  folks  and  is  giving  each  of  them  an 
individual  work  to  do — a  work  of  sufficient  im- 
portance as  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
result  of  the  whole  effort. 

Buoyant  young  life  is  up  and  doing,  and 
its  afTection  and  affiliation  are  given  freely  to 
the  cause  that  interests  it  most.  The  phantom 
glare  and  the  din  of  the  city  are  strongly  suggestive  of 
life  and  of  activity— a  chance  for  energy  and  ambition  to 
assert  themselves.  That  is  one  potent  reason  for  the  con- 
tinual rush  from  the  farms  to  the  city  of  ambitious  boys 
and  girls. 

The  successful  religious  effort  among  young  people 
must  be  one  that  supplies  fascinating  personal  work  for 
each  boy  and  girl.  Its  principal  preachment  must  be 
"Do,"  instead  of  "Don't."  Pleasant  associations  are  vastly 
more  attractive  than  solemn  piety. 

There  are  thousands  of  interesting  and  talented  young 
people  being  literally  crushed  for  the  want  of  some  one 
to  manifest  a  friendly  interest  in  them— some  one  still 
young  enough  in  spirit  to  appreciate  their  emotions  and 
their  joys,  and  experienced  enough  to  direct  their  steps 
into  safe  and  pleasant  paths.  To  such  a  leader  they  are 
willing  to  give  unquestioning  devotion;  to  his  creed  they 
are  willing  to  subscribe  unhesitatingly. 

What  is  the  reason  that  son  and  daughter  so  fre- 
quently manifest  an  inclination  to  wander  from  the  little 
church  where  father  and  mother  have  worshiped  for  a 
decade  or  more?  Habit  of  years  keeps  the  old  folks 
there  but  the  young  folks  demand  something  to  do. 
Father  may  be  a  pillar  in  the  church  and  mother  a  Sun- 
day school  teacher  but  Mary  and  John  will  crave  a 
livelier  diversion  than  meek  and  dutiful  adoration  of  their 
parents'  piety. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hedges'  charge  is  dignified  by  having  a 
postoffice,  an  elevator,  and  two  or  three  stores,  but  other- 
wise his  problems  are  those  of  the  rural  church.  The 
town  has  100  inhabitants.  This  advantage  of  social  nucleus 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  disadvantage  of  being  only 


Rev  E.A. Hedges 


five  miles  from  a  large 
community,  the  seat 
of  the  state  univer- 
sity. Proximity  to  a 
large  center  tends  to 
sap  the  life  and  inter- 
est out  of  a  rural  so- 
cial or  church  enter- 
prise. 

The  Savoy  orches- 
tra, bearing  the  name 
of  the  Columbia  Con- 
cert   Orchestra,  and 
with  the  United  States 
flag  for  its  emblem — 
a  small  detail,  yet  cal- 
culated to  inspire  en- 
thusiasm— has  a  mem- 
bership of  twenty-five. 
Several  others  are 
studying    to  become 
members. 
It  was  organized  last  fall, 
the  day  following  the  arrival 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Hedges  at  his  new 
pastorate.    Within  a  few  days 
fifteen  were  enrolled  and  ac- 
tive   study    was  commenced, 
with  the  new  pastor  as  tutor. 
A  surer  way  of  getting  an  im- 
mediate hold  upon  the  young 
life  <A  the  community  would 
have  been  hard  to  devise. 

After  a  few  weeks,  those 
who  had  made  sufficient  prog- 
ress were  allowed  to  play  the 
songs  at  Sunday  school.  Two 
rehearsals  were  held  each 
week  and  by  Christmas  nine- 
teen were  able  to  participate 
in  the  playing  of  two  simple  pieces,  featuring 
the  Christmas  program. 

On  April  21  the  first  concert  was  given 
to  a  local  audience  and  proved  a  great  sur- 
prise. Since  then,  the  orchestra  has  been  in 
demand  at  many  neighboring  towns  and 
churches.  It  played  at  the  District  Epworth 
League  Convention  and  furnished  music  for 
the  annual  picnic  of  the  Champaign  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

The  youth  of  the  players  always  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  audience.  With  the 
exception  of  four  adults,  the  ages  range  from 
eight  to  twenty  years,  an  average  of  slightly 
over  fourteen  years.  A  boy  of  nine  does  the 
violin  solo  work  and  a  girl  of  eleven  gives 
reading  in  addition  to  playing  the  violin.  Another  girl 
of  like  age  plays  the  traps,  being  one  of  the  youngest  con- 
cert drummers  in  the  state. 

The  orchestra  is  playing  standard  music,  including 
selections  from  operas,  intricate  marches  and  accompani- 
ments for  voice. 

Regarding  his  efifort,  Rev.  Mr.  Hedges  says:  My 
thought  was  to  get  the  children  interested  in  helpful  and 
elevating  work,  and  to  add  attractiveness  to  the  church 
services.  The  desired  results  have  been  fully  realized. 
New  interest  has  been  added  to  Easter,  Children's  Day, 
and  other  special  services,  and  the  orchestra  plays  regu- 
larly for  Sunday  school. 

"It  is  a  community  movement  in  a  real  sense;  a  large 
percentage  of  the  families  are  represented  in  the  orchestra. 

"But  best  of  all,  there  is  something  about  music  that 
elevates  and  refines.  The  young  people  have  been  made 
over.  Neighbors  as  well  as  parents  see  the  change.  Each 
member  is  receiving  something  of  real  merit  which  will 
endure  even  down  to  old  age." 

The  Columbia  Orchestra  is  not  a  chance  effort,  al- 
though the  musical  education  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hedges  has 
been  a  bit  irregular.  At  Astoria  and  at  Augusta,  111.,  two 
previous  charges,  he  directed  similar  efforts  with  like 
results.  At  Augusta,  Rev.  Mr.  Hedges'  church  orchestra 
did  considerable  banquet  and  special  work,  filled  a  summer 
concern  engagement,  when  the  village  band  failed  to  ar- 
range for  the  entertainments,  and  the  next  season  did 
all  the  prelude  work  at  the  Quiver  Lake  Chautauqua  at 
Havana,  111. 

The  story  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hedges'  musical  education  is 
even  more  interesting  than  {Continued  on  page  iS) 
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NOW  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

Greatest  and  Best 

LIVE  STOCK  SHOW 

Of  the  Year 

DECEMBER  2  to  9 

at 

Union  Stock  Yards 
CHICAGO 

Daily  Sales  of  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

CLYDESDALE  SALE 

Tuesday,  Dec.  5th,  1 :00  P.  M. 
For  particulars  write  R.  B.  Ogilvie 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

50  SELECTED  SHORTHORNS  SO 

Thursday,   /ec.  7th,  1:00  P.  M. 
For  catalog  write  F.  W.  Harding, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

50      HIGH-CLASS  ANGUS  50 

Wednesday,  Dec  6th,  1 :00  P.  M. 
For  catalog  write  Chas.  Gray, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

50      CHOICE  HEREFORDS  50 

Friday,  Dec.  8th,  1 :00  P.  M. 
For  catalog  write  R.  J.  Kinzer, 
1012  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SHEEP  AND  SWINE  SALES 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  TTiursday 

Many  New  tmpr»vements.  New  Features 
Thirty  National  Conoentiont 
Daily  Sales  of  All  Breeds 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


A  Season  of  Learning  Enter- 
tainment, Brilliant  Evening 

Shows  and 
A  TRIP  TO  CHICAGO 

Lowest  Rates  on  All  Railroads 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use.  . 

Write  for  Pamphlet"?°«'j°'*3i«,«caives 

— — — —  CneaplyandSuccess- 
fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchford  Call  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  122  Waakegan,  IIL 


the'TALE  "o-^A  PIG 


WRITE  FOR  IT 


TKis  saappy,  Kltle  Mory  h%m 
•ome  inoney>maIdo2  poioters; 
it  '■  highly  interestiDg,  free. 
Get  it.  Also  receive  particu- 
tari  about  the  widely  tcnowo 

HEESEN  STOCK 
FEED  COOKER 

Casf  Iron  Ho£  Troughs,  etc. 

Learn  how  55000  (armera  are 

Boosting  Profits  and  Elimi* 
DatiniS  Disease  by  feeding 
their  atock  cooked  feed.  A 
cooker  baa  a  hundred  uses  on  the  farm.    Writ  us. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
Box  608  Tecnmaeb,  Michigaa 


^1  COOPER  MONTH  and  EXPENSES 

*  *  a  Salary  or  Commission- Introduc 


Salary  or  Comraiesion-Introduc- 

— —  ■  ing  our  Klni;  Butter  Separator. 

Proaiicp^  best  grade  of  butter  from  cream  or  milk, 
•weet  or  sour.  In  less  than  5  minutes.  Retails  $5 
np.    Write  for  tree  sample  and  salary  proposition. 

De  Kins  Mfs.  Co.,  Dept  38R  Chicago,  lU. 


News  Notes  and  Gossip 

Interesting    Subjects    Mentioned    by  American 
Farming  Readers  in  Letters  to  the  Editor 


Duck  hunters  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  may  be  surprised  to  find  some  of 
tlie  birds  they  liill  or  capture  wearing' 
aluminum  lej,'  bands.  Thousands  of  ducks 
cured  of  the  duck,  .sickness,  which  has 
caused  great  destruction  amone  ducks 
iiround  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  have  been 
banded  and  released  by  federal  authorities. 
Hunters  wlio  bag  such  ducks  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  the  Biological  Survey, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  exneriment  is  being  conducted 
to  determine  the  longevity  of  ducks,  the 
routes  of  migration  of  the  various  species 
and  the  success  of  the  experiment  In  treat- 
ing- the  sick  ducks. 

The  Du  Pont  Powder  Company  of  Wil- 
mington, Dela.,  has  announced  a  land  rec- 
lamation contest  open  to  boys.  Each  lad 
is  required  to  make  tillable  one  acre  of 
land  now  considered  as  waste  and  to  make 
the  reclaimed  land  produce  a  crop.  The 
land  may  be  swampy,  covered  with  stumps 
or  boulders  or  otherwise  unlit  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  use  of  explosives  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  land  is  not  required.  A  total 
of  $600  in  prizes  is  offered  in  the  contest. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  on  October  17  opened  a 
practical  five-month  course  for  farmers  to 
which  there  are  no  entrance  requirements. 

To  facilitate  the  organization  of  County 
Bureaus,  Minnesota  has  added  an  assistant 
state  leader,  S.  B.  Cleland  being  the  new 
appointee.  Mr.'  Cleland  has  been  farm 
management  demonstrator  and  is  the 
author  of  a  widely  used  system  of  farm 
accounts. 

Under  the  direction  of  County  Agent 
George  Griggs,  several  community  potato 
shows  were  held  in  Burnett  county,  Wis- 
consin, the  latter  part  of  October.  Corn 
displays  were  also  made  at  the  shows. 
These  exhibitions  were  a  success  in  spite 
of  the  fact  the  potato  crop  in  that  region 
is  poor.  A  county  show  is  to  be  held  early 
this  month. 

The  ordered  reduction  in  railroad  rates 
n  less-than-car-lot  and  more-than-market- 
value  live  stock,  resulting  from  the  victory 
won  recently  by  the  National  Society  of 
Record  Association  in  suits  against  the 
railroads,  will  not  become  effective  until 
December  1,  1916.  The  prder  as  originally 
made  was  to  have  been  effective  Novem- 
ber 1.  The  delay  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
roads  from  Chicago  and  east  have  peti- 
tioned for  a  rehearing.  The  additional  time 
is  required  for  the  hearing  of  the  motion 
and  the  Record  Association's  reply. 

Twelve-week  courses  in  vegetable  gar- 
dening, fruit  growing  and  floriculture  are 
now  offered  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  The 
courses  will  open  on  November  8  and  close 
on  February  16.  As  the  courses  are  pro- 
fessional and  not  academic  there  are  no 
entrance  requirements. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Forbes,  director  of  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  Arizona,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  guayule,  a  plant  native  to 


that  state,  has  produced  from  8  to  29  per 
cent  of  rubber.  Ocatellla,  another  native 
Arizona  plant,  is  stated  to  contain  25  per 
cent  of  rubber.  Other  plants  of  the  aster 
family  are  also  rubber  producing. 

Movable  schools  making  stands  of  from 
one  to  six  days'  duration  will  be  conducted 
this  winter  by  the  extension  department  of 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  A  wide 
range  of  subjects  Is  offered. 

In  Champaign  county,  Illinois,  where 
the  results  of  treating  oats  seed  for  smut 
have  been  carefully  checked  for  the  past 
two- years,  an  increase  of  4.1  bushels  per, 
acre  is  Indicated  from  the  treatment  of 
seed  this  year.  The  seed  used  In  214  fields, 
totaling  12,370  acres,  was  treated  with  for- 
maldehyde and  the  yield  was  639,884  bush- 
els, an  average  of  51.7  bushels.  Fifty-one 
fields  totaling  3,080  acres,  the  seed  for 
w*iich  was  not  treated,  yielded  146,640 
bushels,  an  average  of  47.6  bushels  per 
acre.  In  1915  the  difference  was  nearly 
six  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Mississippi  Railroad  Commission 
has  ordered  a  reduction  In  the  tariff  on 
crushed  limestone.  On  single  line  hauls  the 
freight  rate  for  the  first  twenty-five  miles 
is  to  be  thirty  cents  per  ton.  The  rate 
graduates  up  to  $1.50  per  ton  for  a  dis- 
tance of  380  miles. 

Sixteen  hundred  hogs,  representing  nine 
different  breeds,  were  exhibited  at  the  first 
annual  National  Swine  Show  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  October  2  to  7.  Entries  came  from 
twenty-one  states. 

Within  a  week  after  the  starting  of  the 
government's  free  market  news  service 
giving  daily  quotations  from  all  the  lead- 
ing markets,  potatoes  at  Alliance,  Neb., 
advanced  ten  cents  per  bushel,  despite  a 
decline  in  the  central  markets.  Western 
Nebraska  will  ship  a  million  bushels  of 
potatoes  this  year. 

What  is  said  to  be  a  new  high  price 
record  for  a  Guernsey  cow  is  reported 
from  the  Langwater  Farms,  North  Easton, 
Mass.,  where  on  October  10  Langwater 
Dairymaid  brought  ?6,150,  the  purchaser 
being  C.  L.  A.  Whitney  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Seventy-five  head  sold  in  the  sale  for  an 
average  of  $1,075. 

"The  early  frost  caught  a  good  deal  of 
the  early  seed  corn  in  Oregon  in  the  milk 
and  much  of  it  will  be  unfit  for  that  pur- 
pose," says  G.  R.  Hyslop,  specialist  in  field 
crops  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
Much  of  the  corn  intended  for  silage  was 
also' caught  by  the  frost. 

A  recent  booklet,  "The  Origin  and  His- 
tory of  the  Ohio  Improved  Chester,"  dis- 
cusses in  considerable  detail  the  differ- 
ences between  that  breed  of  hogs  and  the 
Chester  White,  with  which  it  is  often  con- 
fused. 

The  Central  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
show  at  Lansing,  January  1  to  6,  inclusive. 


First  Picture  of  British  "Tank" 


Above  is  a  reproduction  of  the  first 
authentic  picture  of  the  British  "Tank," 
an  adaptation  of  the  tractor  to  battle  front 
operations  which  came  Into  sudden  promi- 
nence recently  in  the  fighting  along  the 
Sonrune. 

Tractors  have  been  used  for  several 
years  as  motive  power  for  army  trans- 
ports and  the  Germans  early  in  the  war 
made  liberal  use  of  them  in  hauling  heavy 
artillery  but  the  British  "Tank"  was  the 
first  effort  to  employ  the  tractor  as  an 
engine  of  offense  on  the  battle  fronts. 

The  "Tank"  is  built  on  the  caterpillar 


idea,  the  broad  traction  belts  going  en- 
tirey  over  the  machine.  It  is  said  to  be 
able  to  crawl  over  any  embankment  or 
obstacle  over  which  it  can  point  its  nose, 
which  is  about  eight  feet  above  the 
ground. 

The  accompanying  picture  is  a  rear 
view  and  shows  a  pair  of  trailing  wheels 
which  make  travel  over  rough  ground  a  bit 
easier.  The  "Tank"  pictured  above  seems 
a  bit  the  worse  for  its  battle  experience, 
the  traction  belt  on  the  right  side  appar- 
ently having  been  shot  loose  by  Germ.an 
artillery. 
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Our  Tractor  Experience 
Meeting 

Two  county  agents  are  among  the 
men  who  have  written  American 
Farming  the  past  month  concerning 
tractors.  We  reproduce  their  letters 
for  the  information  of  our  readers  who 
are  studying  the  tractor  problem. 

SMAIiIi  TRACTOR  SUCCESS 

Canfield,  O.— Quite  a  number  of  farm- 
ers in  Mahoning-  county  have  purchased 
tractors  during  the  past  year  and  most 
of  them  are  very  well  pleased  with  the 
work  the  tractor  is  able  to  do. 

We  purchased  an  8-16  tractor  for  the 
County  Experiment  Farm  last  wmter  and 
have  made  splendid  use  of  it  throughout 
the  season.  April,  May,  June  and  part 
of  July  were  exceedingly  wet  and  conse- 
quently we  could  not  use  the  tractor  as 
much  as  if  the  season  had  been  normal. 
Since  that  time  we  have  done  practically 
all  our  plowing  with  the  tractor  and 
have  even  used  it  to  prepare  the  seedbed 
for  wheat.  „  i 

We  used  the  tractor  for  filling  silos 
this  fall,  using  a  small  cutter.  The  re- 
sult was  very  satisfactory.  _ 

The  tractor,  like  the  automobile,  is  here 
to  stay,  although  there  is  still  rooni,  I 
think,  for  much  improvement.  The  two 
or  four-cylinder  tractors  will  probably 
be  the  popular  ones  in  the  future.  The 
eight-horsepower  tractor  is  a  little  too 
light  for  average  farm  work. 

As  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  at  the 
present  high  price  of  farm  labor — which 
Is  not  different  here  from  other  farm 
localities  throughout  the  country— the 
tractor  is  bound  to  become  more  popular 
The  tractor  can  be  used  for  practically  all 
purposes  requiring -power.  „  ^  .  . 
D.  W.  GALEHOUSE,  County  Agent. 

TBACTOB  JUST  COMING  INTO  USE 

Antigo,  Wis. — There  are  at  present  just 
three  tractors  in  general  use  on  farms 
in  this  county.  A  number  of  others  are 
being  used  for  threshing,  hauling  and 
other  very  heavy  work. 

Many  of  the  farms  are  small — eighty 
acres  and  less — and  the  farmers  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  feeling  that  they 
are  able  to  buy  tractors  for  general  use. 

I  anticipate  that  the  next  few  years 
will  see  a  material  increase  in  the  use 
of  tractors  on  our  farms/  ^  ,  .  ^ 
F.  G.  SWOBODA,  County  Agent. 
♦J»  Giving  thanks  develops  character  *l» 

Two  Automobiles  Free! 
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American  Farming  Is  Giving  Away  an 
Overland  and  Ford  Touring  Car 
and  Thirteen  Other  Prizes 


Another  interesting  contest — a  great 
subscription  contest — is  announced  this 
month  for  the  benefit  of  American  Farm- 
ing readers;  with  a  $635  Overland  Touring 
Car  and  a  $360  Ford  Touring  Car  as 
capital  prizes,  and  an  Indian  Motorcycle 
or  a  piano  and  twelve  other  valuable 
prizes  included  in  the  list.  These  prizes 
which  will  be  given  absolutely  free  and 
without  reserve  total  in  value  $1,600. 

This  great  contest  is  now  open,  it  will 
close  and  the  awards  will  be  made  on 
February  2-4,  1917. 

The  prizes  offered  in  this  great  contest 
need  no  special  elaboration — they  are  all 
articles  of  known  worth  and  value.  The 
Overland  automobile  is  1917  model,  35- 
horsepower,  electric  lights,  electric  starter, 
one-man  top,  etc..  etc.  The  Ford  Touring 
Car  is  also  1917  model,  having  the  latest 
Ford  conveniences,  including  electric 
lighting  system.  The  other  prizes  are 
articles  of  standard  makes.  . 

This  is  to  be  a  contest  in  which  every- 
one wins,  for  liberal  commissions  will  be 
awarded  to  all  those  who  fail  to  secure 
one  of  the  automobiles  or  one  ot  the 
other  thirteen  prizes.  ,    ^   -  , 

It  is  distinctively  a  contest  for  resi- 
dents of  the  rural  districts.  Residents  ot 
Chicago  or  of  other  large  cities  are  barred 
from  entering  as  are  also  all  persons 
connected  with  American  Farming  or  their 

This  contest  is  being  conducted  for 
American  Farming  by  the  Corn  Belt  Auto 
Club  of  Waterloo,  la.,  because  of  their 
splendid  record.  It  is  being  conducted 
solely  and  exclusively  for  American  Farm- 
ing and  this  paper  guarantees  that  all  the 
provisions  will  be  strictly  complied  with. 

The  time  to  start  is  now.  Read  the 
advertisement  on  page  19  and  send  in 
the  coupon  to  American  Farming  at  Chi- 
cago or  Waterloo,  la.  As  a  special  in 
centlve  to  early  starters,  double  votes  will 
be  allowed  until  January  27,  1917. 

Next  Spring  one  of  our  readers  will  be 
driving  a  fine  new  1917  model  Overland 
Touring  Car  and  another  reader  will  be 
driving  a  1917  Ford  Touring  Car.  You 
may  be  the  winner  by  a  little  effort  and 
diligence.  Send  in  the  coupon  NOW, 
either  to  Chicago  or  Waterloo,  la. 

■- — Editor 


LOM 


keeps  your  stock  in  good  condition.  Full  directions  in 
package  will  show  you  many  uses  for  every  member  of 
the  barn  yard  family. 

Thousands  of  farmers  indorse  Sloan's  Liniment  for  pains  and 
aches,  sprains  and  bruises.  At  all  dealers,  25c.  50c.  and  $1.00  a 
botde.    The  $1.00  bottle  contain?  six  times  the  25c.  size. 


Titan  10-20 

The  New  International  Harvester  Kerosene  Tractor 

latest  in  Design — Backed  by  Over  Ten 
Years*  Experience  in  Tractor  Building 

AFTER  years  of  searching  tests,  the  new 
Titan  10-20  takes  its  place  in  the  regular 
line-up  of  International  Harvester  Kerosene  Tractors. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  features  you  want  to  know 

*^°lt  develops  full  20  mechanical  H.  P.  in  the  belt— 10  at  the 
drawbar.  ...       ,    ,      .„  r 

It  works  on  kerosene— common  coal  oil  —  a  tuel  saving  ot 
about  $200  on  an  average  year's  virork,  over  gasoline  at 
I     present  prices.  .  u  a 

It  has  a  smooth  running  twin-cylinder  engine,  6i  bore  and 

'  Entire  crank  case  enclosed— no  dust  or  grit  can  get  to 
engine.   Shields  over  drive  wheels  help  to  keep  out  dirt. 

No  batteries  needed  —  start  and  run  on  magneto. 

Automatic  oiling— keep  the  oil  tank  full  and  the  engine 
does  the  rest.  ,  , 

Two  forward  speeds,  1.85  and  2.S0  miles  per  hour— and  one 
reverse. 

Powerful,  flexible  chain  drive  to  each  rear  wheel. 
Turns  in  28-foot  circle.    Handles  like  an  automobile. 
Powerful  brakes  on  both  rear  wheels.  .  ... 

Length  147",  width  60",  height  66i".  Approximate  shippmg 
weight,  5,225  lbs.  .    ,.  , 

Titan  10-20  is  now  ready  for  delivery  in  limited  quantities. 
Orders  will  be  filled  in  turn  as  received.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
posted.  Write  for  complete  information  abaut  the  tuli  Ime  ot 
tractors,  from  8-16  to  30-60-H.  P.  sizes. 

nternational  Harvester  Company  of  America^ 

(lacorporAted)  a 

CHICAGO  USA 
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ISttcan 

©ifornia 

You  can  work  outdoors 
every  day  m  the  year 

Think  of  that,  you  who  now  live 
•where  winter  shuts  you  in  five  or  six 
months. 

In  sunny,  summery  California-^ 

Stock  don't  eat  their  heads  off. 
Furnaces  don't  burn  up  tons  of  coal. 
Heavy  clothing-  is  not  needed. 
No  snow  blocked  roads. 
Fingers,  ears  and  toes  don't  freeze. 

Go  and  see  for  yourself  what  Cali- 
fornia is  doing  while  there's  "nothing 
doing"  at  home.  Go  this  winter. 
Take  advantage  of  the  low  all-year 
excursion  fares,  with  nine  months' 
limit.  Go  with  one  of  the  Santa  Fe 
personally-conducted  tourist-car  par- 
ties, leaving  three  times  a  week.  See 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  on  the  way. 
San  Diego  Exposition,  too,  if  you 
reach  California  during  1916, 

Plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  yourself.  And  ample 
opportunity  to  see  rural  California  as  it  really 
is.  At  your  leisure  pick  out  the  farm  you  want 
to  own  some  day.  Maybe  it  is  in  Southern 
California  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  —  Cali- 
fornia's heart.  Irrigated  lands  on  reasonable 
terms  for  raising  alfalfa,  oranges,  vegetables, 
grapes,  etc.  Grazing  lands  for  dairy  cattle  and 
sheep.    Poultry,  hogs  and  bees  do  well. 

Our  San  Joaquin  Valley  books  have  the  de- 
tails. Just  drop  a  postal  to-day  and  say  "  Send 
California  books."  Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm 
you  want  and  we  will  gladly  get  you  the  fullest 
possible  information  through  our  agricultural 
agents  who  help  to  locate  settlers  in  productive 
ee«tions  and  assist  them  in  selecting  the  right 
crops  to  insure  permanent  success  after  they 
are  located.  The  Santa  Fe's  interest  in  you 
continues  and  the  service  is  free. 

C.  If.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner 
Atchison,  Topeka  <fe  Santa  Fi  Ry. 
Stil  RaUmy  Exchange,  Cnicago 


FORD  AUTQ 
TO  AGENTS 


Here*s  an  opportunity  to  earn  big  money-- 
[  $6  to  $12  a  day,  with  easy  work,  all  your  time 
or  spare  time  and  obtain  a  Ford  Automobile 
free  besides.  A  straigbtoot  from  the  shoulder 
business  proposition.   No  Toting  or  guessing 
contest.  We  want  wide-awake  men  and  women 
to  introduce  into  eTery  home  our  famous 
ZANOL  Pure  Food  Products,  Non-Alcoholic 
Food  Flavors  in  tubes.  Toilet  Preparations, 
Perfumes  and  Soaps;  2.'>0  other  light 
weight  household  necessities. 
MAKE  $50  A  WEEK  EASY, 


No  expTi^fcee  necemry — we  teach  yon 
how,  give  joa  the  righ;  Bt«rt  and  help 
you  make  a  BQcoesi.  Abiolutely  do  limit 
to  jourearotcg  power.  Wecao  use  only 
ft  ceruin  number  of  Genrra)  Afemt 
ao  gft  Id  toush  with  at  at  oiie«. 
We  forniih  our  repretenta- 
t!7ef  with  a  rr(>e  automobile. 
Jost  i^Dd  postal  for  partica- 
lari  aod  mon^r  mnkiotr  oCTer. 
inSttlCAN  PR0DC(T8  CO. 
e2l18Tbird  St.  CiatlDnatl.O 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

Sizei  1  to  13  Safe  Mooar  and  Preiani  Sicknan 

Hiichts  Water-Proof,  Rust-Proof, 
27  in.  Rot-Proof.  Warminwinter.cool 
in  summer.  Weiefat  about  the 
same  as  aa  all-leather  work  shoe. 
Will  outwear  several  pairs  oi  leath- 
er, nibber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
insole.  Comfortabletuwear.  Keep 
the  feet  in  good  condition.  Best 
bytestforall  workin  any  weather. 

MONEY  BACK  if  shoes  do  not 
rneet  with  your  approval.  Wijte 
f  r  FREE  catalog  which  shows 
■yles,  pves  p.-  :.ow  to  order.   A  posul  brines  it. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept126A  Racine.  ¥fi» 
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Fil's  Filosophy  on  Land  Titles 

The  Name  of  Your  Land 

By  James  Edwin  Filson.  LL.  B.,  Sec.  111.  Abstractors'  Assn.,  Lecturer 
on  Land  Titles  College  of  Law,  U.  of  I.,  and  Mgr. 
Champaign  County  Abstract  Co. 

(This  Is  the  SPcond  of  a  scries  of  articles  on  Land  Titles  whleh  Mr   TTii=«.,  i 
Ameneun  Farming.    Inquire  s  pertinent  to  the  subject  frt^n  AriTer  can  Farming  J'  writing:  for 
answered  free  hy  Mr.  Kllson.     Comments  upon  the  ide-.s "ind  thnnf.ht.   T       I^^''^'"^  ^"i"  be 
Address  all  correspondence  In  care  of  AmeHcL  Farming,  Chlca^^^^^^       advancd  are  sohclted. 


EVERY  tract  of  land, 
however  large  or 
small,  must  have  a 
name.  There  is  no  get- 
ting around  this  in  land 
titles,  otherwise  you 
would  not  be  able  to  lo- 
cate a  given  tract  of 
ground. 

In  the  United  States 
are  millions  of  tracts  of 
land,  y.et  there  are  well 
defined  methods  of  nam- 
ing each  tract,  so  that  it 
can  be  distinguished 
from*  all  other  tracts. 

It  is  very  essential  that 
the  exact  boundaries  of 
a  tract  be  easily  ascer- 
tained in  order  that  the 
large  number  of  pieces  of  land  may  be 
used,  sold  mortgaged  and  conveyed 
v/ith  comparative  ease,  on  account  of 
the  complexity  of  modern  business  and 
cornrnercial  relations  and  the  increasing 
rapidity  with  which  we  do  things  in 
this  day. 

The  name  of  your  tract — it  may  be 
"The  ne.  14  of  sec.  12,  twp.  18,  r.  8 
e.  3rd  p.  m.  in  Champaign  County,  II 
linois,"  or  it  may  be  "Bonnie  View 
Farm  in  Saginaw  County,  Michigan,"  or 
"Lot  1  in  block  7  of  original  town"  of 
some  town  in  Texas,  or  it  may  be  by 
metes  and  bounds,  or  by  a  lot  number  in 
an  estate,  etc. 

Yes,  this  page  is  about  surveys  and 
description,  for  that  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  titles.  There  must  be  a 
method  of  definitely  locating  land  so 
that 'it  can  be  conveyed  and  refered  to. 
Real  estate  is  permanent,  therefore 
there  must  be  permanent  methods  oi 
leferring  to  it. 

We  are  very  lucky  in  the  West  in  that 
we  have  the  rectangular  system  of  sur- 
veys, commonly  known  as  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  system.  It  is  very  simple  and 
requires  comparatively  few  words  to 
correctly  describe  a  certain  tract  of  land. 
There  are  certain  base  lines  running 
east  and  west  and  certain  meridians 
running  north  and  south.  Surveyors 
laid  out  townships  approximately  six 
miles  square  and  subdivided  each  town- 
ship into  36  sections,  each  one  mile 
square,  containing  640  acres  as  a  rule, 
which,  sections  start  numbering  at  the 
northeast  corner  and  run  west  and  back 
and  forth,  ending  with  section  36  in 
the  southeast  corner.  These  sections 
are  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  quar- 
ter quarters,  etc. 

We  usually  describe  land  backwards. 
The  easiest  method  of  locating  land  is 
to  refer  to  the  largest  subdivision  first 
— state,  county,  meridian,  range,  town- 
ship, section  and  part  of  section,  thus: 
"Illinois,  Champaign  County,  third  prin* 
cipal  meridian,  range  8  east,  townshiji 
19,  section  10,  ne.  J4,  nw.  l4,  e.  1/2,  n.  1/2, 
s.  But  instead  of  giving  the  de- 

scription in  this  easy  and  logical  way 
v.e  begin  our  descriptions  with  the 
smallest  subdivision  first,  thus:  "S.  I2, 
n.  y2,  e.  1/2,  nw.  J4.  ne.  %,  sec.  10,  twp. 
19,  r.  8  e.  3rd  p.  m.  in  Champaign 
County.  Illinois."  This  suggestion  may 
help  some  of  you  in  checking  descrip- 
tions, as  many  people  are  troubled  in 
locating  or  describing  land. 
Some  states  have  provided  by  statute 


James  Edwin  Filson,  IX.  B. 


a  method  whereby  de- 
scriptions can  be  simpli- 
fied. This  method 
usually  provides  for  the 
naming  of  a  farm  or 
tract  of  ground  by  some 
name  selected  by  the 
owner  and  having  the 
same,  together  with  the 
old  description,  recorded 
in  a  public  office,  and 
thereafter  the  farm  or 
tract  will  be  known  as 
"Pleasant  Hill  Farm  in 
Posey  County,  Indiana," 
which  will  be  just  as 
good  and  legal  a  descrip- 
tion for  the  land  as  was 
the  old  legal  description 
"Ne.  %,  sec.  13,  and 
se.        sec.  12,  twp.  18,"  etc. 

Illinois  has  such  a  law  now  and  I 
understand  Indiana  and  Missouri  and 
several  other  states  have  similar  laws 
Ihis  might  be  a  good  idea  for  you,  to 
help  simplify  your  description  and  at 
the  same  time  give  your  farm  a  pretty 
name,  which  will  in  time  become  an 
asset  to  the  owner  of  the  title  to  the 
farm. 

In  descriptions  anything  is  certain 
that  can  be  made  certain.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  a  conveyance  of  record 
in  the  state  in  which  the  land  described 
can  be  definitely  located  without  re- 
ferring to  something  else.  It  may  be 
government  survey,  plats  of .  record, 
stones,  trees,  buildings,  rivers,  another 
conveyance,  etc. 

A  fair  part  of  the  troubles  in  titles 
comes* from  not  describing  lands  cor- 
rectly in  conveyances.  Important 
words  were  omitted  or  a  wrong  figure 
given  and  the  description  is  defective. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  competent  person 
prepare  all  papers  pertaining  to  your 
titles.  Our  old  friends,  the  justices  of 
tlie  peace,  have  furnished  more  work 
for  lawyers  than  the  ordinary  person 
thinks  possible.  Recently  I  made  an 
abstract  of  title  to  a  part  of  a  lot  in 
which  a  mistake  occurred  in  the  de- 
scription in  every  one  of  the  twenty  or 
more  deeds.  It  took  a  suit  to  quiet  title 
to  cure  the  defects  in  those  descrip- 
tions. 

You  do  not  let  any  old  person  tinker 
with  your  watch  or  operate  on  you  for 
appendicitis,  so  get  a  competent  person 
to  draw  all  deeds,  etc.  Accurate  work 
is  valuable,  and  money  paid  to  get 
things  right  is  a  whole  lot  cheaper  than 
correcting  mistakes.  There  are  times 
when  you  cannot  afiford  to  do  without  a 
lawyer  or  an  expert  in  real  estate  trans- 
actions and  law. 

Where  a  title  guarantee  policy  is 
given  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  the 
land  is  surveyed  as  a  part  of  work  of 
the  company  before  issuing  the  policy. 
But  ordinarily  where  title  passes  on 
abstracts  of  title  and  attorneys'  opin- 
ions, it  is  up  to  the  purchaser  to  look 
to  the  surveying  of  the  land,  or  else  take 
his  chances.  If  the  seller  has  had  it 
surveyed,  and  delivers  you  a  map  and 
a  competent  surveyor's  certificate,  and 
permanent  monuments  have  been  placed 
at  all  corners,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  re-survey. 
Otherwise,  the  pur-    (Continued  on  page  13) 
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An  Inexpensive  and  At- 
tractive Home 

By  H.  O.  Wentworth,  Our  Farm 
Building  Expert 

(This  l3  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  short  building  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Wentworth  exclusively  for  American 
Farming.  Mr.  Wentworth  will  answer  building  inquiries 
from  our  readers  free  o£  charge.) 

The  important  principles  of  planning, 
applicable  to  all  buildings,  effecting  a 
saving  in  construction  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  house-work  after  the 
building  is  occupied,  have  been  carefully 
considered  in  the  plans  reproduced  below. 

Endeavor  has  been  made  to  provide 
good  lines  and  pleasing  proportions  which 
are  essential  to  genuine  beauty  in  all 
structures,  and  are  the  productions  of 
sliillful  designing  rather  than  of  addi- 
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Uoose  of  Fleasing  Design. 

tional  material  and  labor.  Special  em- 
phasis has  been  put  upon  providing  a  little 
home  which  will  be  conducive  to  the 
health  and  convenience  of  the  family, 
provide  for  its  domestic  and  social  needs 
and  save  steps  for  the  housekeeper. 

Studies 
conducted  by 
architec  ts 
seem  to 
make  it  clear 
that  many 
homes  in 
town  as  well 
as  in  the 
country 
could  have 
been  greatly 
impro  V  e  d, 
and  at  the 
same  time 
built  at  less 
expense,    i  f 


they  had 
been  studi- 
ously plan- 
ned to  meet 
the  family 
needs,  skill- 
fully de- 
signed  and 
carefully 
constructed. 

The  a  c  ■ 
companying 
design  is 
practically 
square  and 
is  simple  in 
detail,  being 
devoid  of 
bay  windows  or  other  projections,  save 
the  cornice  which  overhangs  and  pro- 
tects the  walls  and  window  openings. 
The  only  breaks  are  on  the  roof,  where 
provision  is  made  in  artistic  way  for 
windows  in  the  front  and  rear  bedrooms. 
A  portion  of  the  space  added  for  a  rear 
porch  is  utilized  for  a  pantry. 

The  dimensions  of  the  various  rooms 
are  not  extravagant,  neither  are  they 
stinted.  In  fact,  the  house  seems  ad- 
mirably proportioned  throughout.  As  a 
combination  of  convenience,  general  util- 
ity and  pleasing  design  it  may  well  be 
called  a  model. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


Most 

Remarkable 
Engine 
Offer 
Ever 
Made 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


On  Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit 

Only  HARTMAN'S.  with  their  $12,000,000  capital,  their  tremendous  organization,  and  over 
two  million  customers  are  capable  of  such  a  record  smashing  offer  as  this.  You  can  order  any 
size  or  style  engine  you  want— we  will  send  it  at  once.  You  pay  no  money  down;  make  no  bank 
deposit-  no  C.  O.  D.  We  ask  for  no  security.  Everything  confidential  between  you  and 
Hartman's.  When  the  engine  comes,  work  it  as  though  it  was  your  own  for  30  days,  and  if 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it  in  every  respect— send  it  back  at  our  expense,  and  you  11  not 
be  out  one  cent.  If  you  are  completely  convinced  that  the  Majestic  is  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  just  exactly  the  engine  you've  been  waiting  for,  then  keep  it  and  pay  us  one-tenth  in  30 
days;  or  one-sixth  in  60  days,  giving  you  10  months  or  a  full  year  to  pay,  whichever  you  prefer. 
These  liberal  terms  apply  to  all  sizes  and  styles  of 

The  Great  Majestic  Engines 

Sizes  2,  3,  S,  7,  9  and  14  H-P. 
STATIONARY,  HAND  PORTABLE,  HORSE  PORTABLE 

Send  coupon  for  FREE  Book  and  learn  just  what  size  and  style  is  beet  for  your  require- 
Rients.  Note  the  sensationally  low  bargain  price  put  on  each  engine.  You  wouldn't  believe  it 
possible  that  such  a  high-grade  engine  could  be  sold  for  so  little.  But  Hartman  does  it.  And 
you  are  not  asked  to  pay  a  cent  in  advance  or  keep  the  engine  if  you  don  t  think  it  the  most 
wonderful  bargain  ever  offered.  ,  ,  n-  -n  j 

The  Majestic  is  the  simr  lest,  most  durable,  most  nowerful  for  ita  H-P.  rating  and  most 
economical-to-operate  gasoline  engine.  Not  a  bJt  like  old  style,  over-heavy  types  of  gasoline 
engines  which  consume  enormous  amounts  of  fuel  and  are.  therefore  expensive  to  operate;  or 
like  others,  that  are  so  light  they  literally  jerk  and  tear  themselves  to  pieces  when  running  at 
high  speed  or  under  a  heavy  load.  ^     ,.  ..^    tt  « 

The  Majestic  is  the  happy  medium"— neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  Has  fewer  num- 
ber of  parts— a  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the  right  weight  for  the  power 
it  is  designed  to  develop— no  excessive  friction.  Has  big  improvements  in  all  vital  points. 
Convenient,  compact.   Gives  good,  efficient  service  without  tinker  or  bother.  

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 


Mail  Coupon  NOW 


H4^TMAN'S 
HAJESnC  ENGINES 


The  most  valuable  engine  _  ..„„  •„ 

book  ever  published.   Tells  M     THE  HARTMAN  CO.,  «03B-40  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

about  the  wonderful  Majes-  ff  ^'*^°S^°^H^^'^'"f- send  your  Engine  Catalog  | 

tic.  how  made,  and  why  it  is  the  ff  N"-  E-236  and  particulars  of  Farm  Credit  plan.  | 

biggest  enijine  value.  Tellshow  m 

to  pick  out  size  and  style  engine  I 

best  suited  to  your  needs,  and  Name   I 

explainsthefamcusfarmcreditMM  _ 

plan.   IMail  coupon  or  postal.  #■    Address  I 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY  «    ! 

4038-40  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  l§  I 

Town  State   ! 


Don't  Send  Any  Money 


Here's  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime'  You  can  becomVTfie  owner  of  m 
ihrand  new  1917  Five-Passenger  Buick  Touring  Car  through  our  wonderful 
iplan,  without  one  cent  of  cost.  It  requires  no  experience — just  a  fe'vw 
week's  spare  time  work  in  youi  own  community  We  have  already  giveri 
away  dozen  of  automobiles  to  men  and  women  living  in  all  parts  of  thei 
United  States  If  YOU  want  this  next  Buick  Car  drop  us  a  postcard  say^ 
4ng.  "Without  obligating  me,  send  me  your  plan  by  which  I  can  get  atg 
Buick  Automobile  FREE."  Write  at  once  before  you  forget.  Address:: 

mrOMAN'S  HOME  WEEKLY,  Qept.  Ci  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.^ 
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WANTED  MEN 

1 7  5.  to  $200  a  month! 


The  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 
exceodfl  the  supply.   Our  ffraduatos  are  al- 
ways in  domtind  to  lilftood  positions  na  Salesmen, 
DemonBtrators.  l-  uetory  Testcra.CJnrafie Managers, 
Kcpair  Men,  Ignition  Expert  and  Drivors. 

$50  COURSE  FREE 

six  weeks  from  the  dny  you  enter  this  grent  aehool 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  nny  make  of  automobile  to 
drive  any  ear  on  tlie  rnurket.   All  who  enroll  now 
receive  $60  course  in  Tractor  Engineering  and 
FowcT  Farminfr  Free.   Write  today 
for  our  bia  Kree  Hook  and 
thef  BO  00  Free  Scholarship 
Ccrtilieate. 

H.  J.  RAHE,  President, 

AUTOMOBILE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1  046  Locust  St., 
Kansas  City,  -  Mo. 

tmmn  Aoto  Bu»lwe»— S«ll  Fly  M«chrn»e  and  0*% 


FREE! 


BIRCH  CAR 
And  the  Agency 

In  Your  Territory 

6-paiisengor— 28  H.  r — Eloctrlo  Llohts  and  Slartor 

A  wonder  car.  Write  at  onco  for  full  information.  Find 

OQt  bow  yoa  ran  eot  this  car.  1  teach  yoa  the  auto  bunlne^a 
at  home  by  Bmiplo  course  and  «ive  you  the  opportunity  to  make 
bl»moneyoellioii  BUtCU  MafOB  v,.Mia  to  your  friends  and 

oewbbon,  epecisl  caar^nsw.    Write  quick  for  full  iafor- 

matioQ. 

Ralph  Birchard 
Pres. 

1  DeDt.1112 

BIRCH  MOTOR 
I  C0LLE6E,  Inc 
81E.  Madison 
St.fChicago 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Electric  Starting 


Ride  In  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  It" 

out  of  your  commissions  on 
sales.  lam  dally  shipping 
cars  to  Bush  Agents. 
Agents  getting  big 
orders.  Big  profits 
for  you.    Write  at 

mce  for  my  48- page  cat- 
,  ,  ,  ,,      ,  aloj?  giving  full  details. 

Address  me  peraonally,  J.  H.  BUSH,  Preeident.  Dept.ll-\ 
I  BUSH  nOIOR  COMPANY,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  III 


POWERFUL  AIR  GUN 

—   Faction  rifle  free  for  seliinicldO  Art 

^  and  Religious  Picturea  or  20  pkKB.  Poet  Cards  at  10c. 
Order  your  choice.  GATES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  863  CHICAGO 


FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 


.  Replant  your  orchard— set  out  fruit  now— gain 
I  year's  growth  over  Bpring  planting.   Home  grounds 
I  cannot  grow  too  much  fruit.  Order  now.  Delivered 
I  immediately.  Highest  quality  stock  from  our  own  j' 
I  nursery,  Iowa  grown.  Lowest  possible  prices. 

Our  US-page  four-color  catalog  de-  ' 
scribes  and  prices  all  varieties— 
\  fruit  grower's  hand  book- 

goide  to  the  best  in 
.  planting — fruits,  vines,  ' 
snruba,  plants.  Free  for  , 
J  postal.   Ask  for  our 
'special  leie  tall  offer. 
It  wiU  save  you  money. 
'GALLOWAV  BROS.*  CO. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


A  Document  Box 
for  Valuable  Papers 

|7V£RY0NE  needs  a  lock-box  for  valosble  papers.  Here's 
~  just  what  you  want.  It  is  a  handsome,  black,  ebony- 
Cniebed  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  II  inches  in  len^h  by  514  inches  in  width  bv 
2^^  inches  in  depth.  Has  A  double  hinged  coTer  fitted  with 
Ipring  lock  and  two  ke.TS.  Just  the  thing  for  filing  away, 
valuable  papers  and  documents;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity'^' 
proof.  O  FFER — Send  us  fifty  cents  for  one  2-year  subscrip, 
tion  (or  2  one-year  gubscriptions  at  25c  each)  and  we  wilj 
mail  you  a  box  postpaid.  Send  early.  Supply  limited. .  ' 
American  Farming, S37  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chica^ 

ROPP'S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  at  any  rate.  Tells  bush- 
eb  and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  and  price  of  live 
stock,  content?  of  cribs,  wag- 
ons, bios,  etc.,  etc. 

FPEE  This  useful  book 
*        given  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal  yearly  sub- 
scription at  23  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
ttll.  Dearborn  St,  Chlce^V 


Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Preserving  the  Finish 

By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Amea 

„,„  Z'^I"^  ll  nineteenth  In  a  series  of  articles  which  Professor  Leavell  is  wrltlne  exclu- 
sively for  the  roaUers  of  Ameilcan  Farming.) 
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ANY  a 
motor 

car  owned 
by  tlie  farmer 
should  have  the 
linish  excellent- 
ly preserved,  if 
protection  from 
exposure  to  the 
air  by  an  in- 
crustation o  f 
dried  mud  is  of 
any  avail.  The 
average  motor 
car  costs  sev- 
eral times  as 
iiuich  as  a  piano,  and  to  produce  its 
finish  has_  required  more  time  and  care 
than  to  give  the  piano  its  pretty  gloss. 
If  the  farmer  should  see  one  of  his 
children  attempt  to  dust  the  piano  with 
a  dirty  or  gritty  cloth  which  might 
cause  scratching  of  the  varnish,  or  if 
he  should  notice  a  coating  of  dust 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  a 
month,  he  would  probably  complain. 
What  care  does  he  take  of  the  finer 
finish  on  the  body  of  his  auto  car? 

The  motor  car  should  receive  the 
same  care  which  was  given  by  the 
coachman  to  the  carriage  of  the  rich 
man  in  the  days  before  we  had  motor 
cars.  Afler  each  trip  the  • 
dust  or  mud  was  removed 
by  a  shower  of  water  from 
a  hose  without  a  nozzle. 
A  soft  sponge  was  used 
to  remove  what  the 
stream  would  not  wash 
away  readily.  Soap  was 
never  used.  When  the 
showering  was  completed 
the  water  was  dried  off  by 
gentle  _  wiping  with  a 
chamois  skin  which  had 
been  wrung  out  of  water. 
Especial  care  was  taken 
that  the  rubbing  was  not 
too  vigorous. 

The  coachman  knew 
well  that  if  mud  was  al- 
lowed to  dry  on  the  surface  that  the 
gloss  would  be  deadened  and  he  show- 
ered the  carriage  down  after  each  trip 
out  on  the  road.  He  knew  also  that  he 
could  not  give  the  carriage  a  "dry 
wash"  without  scratching  the  high  fin- 
i.^h.  For  the  same  reason  he  never  used 
a  feather  duster.  Whenever  a  buggy 
came 'back  from  the  paint  shop  he  show- 
ered it  down  four  or  five  times  a  day 
with  cold  water  for  several  days  to 
harden  or  set  the  varnish. 

Let  us  contrast  this  with  the  treat- 
ment which  the  farmer  generally  gives 
his  car.  When  he  comes  in  after  a  drive 
in  the  rain,  the  mud  is  allowed  to  dry, 
v.ith  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  gloss 
of  the  varnish.  As  far  as  labor  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  take  him  only  one- 
third  as  long  to  wash  the  mud  off  im- 
mediately as  to  do  it  after  it  has  be- 
come thoroughly  dried.  When  the  hose 
is  used,  often  a  very  violent  stream  is 
thrown  against  the  obstinate  deposits 
of  clay  and  mud  by  the  use  of  a  nozzle 
cr  the  pinched  end  of  the  hose.  This 
drives  particles  of  sand  and  gravel 
against  the  varnished  surface  with  such 
force  as  to  cause  injury. 

In  the  garage  the  use  of  a  strong 
soap  is  quite  customary.  If  a  piece  of 
cloth  dampened  with  strong  suds  made 
from  this  soap  were  allowed  to  stand 
on  a  varnished  surface  for  a  half  hour 
the  glossy  finish  would  be  entirely  re- 
moved. 


The  Use  of  TolisU  Kequires  Much  Subbing: 


Prof.  Edward  A,  Leavell 


When  the 
body  or  fenders 
of  a  car  have 
become  spotted 
with  oil  or 
grease,  kero- 
sene will  be 
found  satisfac- 
tory and  effect- 
ive and  will  not 
injure  the  var- 
nish. If  soap  is 
to  be  used,  it 
can  best  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling 
either  Castile  or 
Ivory  soap  in  a  sufficiently  large  quan- 
tity of  water  to  form  a  jelly-like  mass. 
When  this  is  used  on  the  sponge  only  a 
small  section  of  the  body  should  be 
washed  at  a  time  and  this  section  shoulfl 
be  rinsed  thoroughly  before  the  soap 
can  causa  any  injury.  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  have  two  sponges,  one  for  the 
body  and  fenders  and  the  other  for  the 
wheels,  axles,  springs  and  other  parts 
which  are  liable  to  be  greasy.  The 
chamois  should  not  be  used  with  a 
rotary  motion,  but  should  be  moved  par- 
allel to  the  top  and  edges  of  the  doors 
and  panels.  Any  attempt  to  rub  dry 
dust  from  highly  finished  surfaces  will 
result  in  scratches,  which, 
although  they  may  be  vei-y 
small,  will  mar  the  ap- 
pearance. 

If  proper  care  is  given 
to  the  paint  and  varnish, 
no  body  polish  will  be 
needed  and  none  should 
be  used  during  the  first 
year.  After  the  high  fin- 
ish has  become  dull  a  suit- 
able body  polish  is  to  be 
recommended.  Some  driv- 
ers find  it  well  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  to  put  the 
car  in  the  paint  shop  and 
have  one  or  two  coats  of 
a  first-class  pale  body 
varnish  applied  over  the 
surfaces  where  the  gloss  has  become 
dead.  This  costs  only  a  fraction  of  the 
expense  of  an  entire  repainting. 

When  the  condition  of  tlie  varnish 
has  become  such  that  a  polish  should 
he  used,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
is  a  wax  such  as  is  used  for  polishing 
furniture  and  hardwood  floors.  This  is 
not  injurious  and  affords  a  certain 
amount  of  protection.  In  appearance 
the  car  can  be  made  almost  like  new. 
The  polish  used  for  tan  shoes  contains 
many  of  the  same  ingredients  as  floor 
wax,  in  fact,  floor  wax  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  polish  for  shoes  and  leather 
upholstery.  For  use  on  a  car  painted  a 
very  dark  color,  or  on  black  leather  or 
imitation  leather  cushions  and  tops, 
black  shoe  polish  will  prove  very  ef- 
fective and  satisfactory.  It  should  be 
rubbed  to  a  polish  soon  after  it  is  ap- 
plied and  again  after  twelve  hours  in 
order  that  no  stickiness  or  tendency  to 
rub  oflf  on  light  colored  clothing  will 
remain. 

There  are  on  the  market  a  great  many 
varieties  of  liquid  furniture  and  auto 
body  polishes.  Most  of  these  prove 
very  satisfactory.  Very  often  the  in- 
struction book  which  is  supplied  with 
each  motor  car  contains  a  formula 
for  the  mixing  of  a  satisfactory 
polish.  Some  of  these  polishes  con- 
sist essentially  of  linseed  oil  (thinned 
down  with  turpentine  (or  occasion- 
ally    with     gasoline     or  kerosene) 
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and  scented  with  oil  of  cedar,  oil  of  sassa- 
fras, oil  of  myrrhbane,  or  some  otlier  aro- 
matic substance. 

Such  a  polish  can  be  prepared  at  home 
at  a  very  small  cost.  If  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained,  it  must  be  ap- 
plied lightly  and  rubbed  thoroughly.  If 
allowed  to  dry,  or  if  not  rubbed  suffi- 
ciently, it  will  be  so  sticky  that  dust  will 
adhere. 

Sometimes  a  mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  vine- 
gar is  used.  This  or  any  other  polish 
which  contains  both  oil  and  water  must  be 
shaken  thoroughly  before  it  is  poured 
from  the  bottle  onto  the  cloth  with  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  body. 

Since  paraffin  oil,  or  some  other  mineral 
oil  which  is  quite  similar  to  cylinder  oil, 
forms  an  important  ingredient  of  many 
furniture  and  body  polishes,  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  use  cylinder  oil  or 
cylinder  oil  thinned  down  with  kerosene, 
as  an  emergency  polish,  or  even  regularly, 
when  the  newness  has  long  been  gone. 

The  writer  often  wishes  to  give  a  "Sun- 
day" appearance  to  a  car  which  has  not 
looked  new  for  the  last  three  years.  Since 
a  hose  is  not  available  he  uses  several 
pails  of  water  and  a  sponge  or  cloth  to 
remove  the  dust  and  mud.  After  it  has 
been  rinsed  with  the  small  quantity  ot 
water  which  he  feels  willing  to  carry,  it 
dries  with  a  very  dirty  and  spotted  ap- 
pearance. He  then  dampens  a  wad  of 
waste  with  cylinder  oil  thinned  down 
slightly  with  kerosene  or  gasoline  and 
rubs  it  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
the  fenders,  the  wheel  spokes,  the  springs 
and  the  top  bows  and  then  polishes  vigor- 
ously with  another  cloth  or  more  waste. 
The  results  are  really  so  satisfactory  that 
from  a  distance  the  car  looks  almost  like 
new.  ,  ,  . 

The  appearance  of  a  car  has  much  to 
do  with  the  price  which  is  allowed  for  it 
when  it  is  traded  in  on  a  new  one.  If 
the  rust  has  been  allowed  to  form  under 
the  edges  of  small  breaks  in  the  paint, 
entire  removal  of  all  the  paint  by  burning 
or  with  some  suitable  liquid  paint  and 
varnish  remover  will  be  necessary  before 
a  satisfactory  job  of  repainting  can  be 
done.  This  will  add  50  per  cent  or  more 
to  the  cost  of  the  work.  It  is  therefore 
well  to  have  on  hand  a  small  can  of  what 
is  often  termed  "color  varnish,"  "carriage 
paint"  or  "air  drying  enamel"  and  a  small 
brush  to  be  used  in  patching  any  places 
where  the  paint  and  varnish  peel,  chip  or 
are  scratched  through,  before  rusting  coni-' 
mences.  Since  a  farmer  has  so  much  invest- 
ed in  a  car,  he  should  take  some  pride  in 
keeping  it  as  presentable  as  possible,  be- 
cause of  the  added  satisfaction  it  will 
give  him.  In  addition  it  will  probably 
result  in  his  securing  a  much  better  price 
for  the  car  when  he  is  ready  to  dispose 
of  it  and  purchase  a  new  one. 

♦J»  Giving  thanks  develops  character  •J* 

Fil's  Filosophy  on  Land 
Titles 

{Continued  from  page  lo) 

chaser  of  a  farm  or  town  lot  should  al- 
ways have  a  survey  made  and  permanent 
stones  or  gas  pipes  placed  at  all  corners 
and  should  secure  a  map  and  certificate 
from  the  surveyor.  All  surveyors  are  not 
competent  any  more  than  all  men  in  any 
other  line  are  competent.  And  the  county 
surveyor  is  not  always  the  best  to  be  had, 
as  the  people  do  not  always  elect  the  best. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  t 
fenc«  to  be  placed  off  the  line  or  a  building 
built  partly  or  altogether  on  another's 
ground.  Then  troubles  begin.  In  one 
week  I  stopped  two  neighbors  of  mine 
from  building  on  wrong  lots.  Another 
neighbor  missed  the  lot  by  about  180  feet, 
or  three  lots  off.  One  man  bought  a  va- 
cant lot  and,  upon  surveying  it,  found  a 
house  on  it.  The  man  who  built  had 
looked  at  an  old  plat  and,  as  the  street 
had  been  moved  west,  he  built  on  the  lot 
just  west  of  his.  For  a  bonus  the  pur- 
chaser exchanged  lots. 

Most  of  the  government  surveys  over- 
run, that  is,  there  is  actually  more  land 
In  each  section  than  is  shown  by  the 
map  of  government  survey.  If  you  are 
selling  by  the  acre,  it  might  pay  you  to 
have  your  land  surveyed.  Where  land 
is  divided  into  small  tracts,  the  question 
of  proportioning  equitably  this  overrun  or 
shortage  In  size  calls  for  skill  and  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor,  and, 
like  everything  else,  it  isn't  usually  set- 
tled unless  it  is  done  right.  As  land  in- 
creases in  value  the  more  important 
becomes  accurate  surveys. 

If  your  land  has  a  long  difficult  descrip- 
tion get  a  short  easy  one  tor  it  and  thus 
eliminate  the  chances  for  mistakes. 

This  can  be  done  either  by  giving  it  a 
name  as  provided  by  statute,  or  by  having 
it  surveyed  and  named  by  lot  numbers  or 
otherwise  on  a  plat  and  having  the  plat  re- 
corded. 

Always  get  competent  conveyances  and 
surveyors.  It  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run,  as  inferior  work  in  so  delicate  a  mat- 
ter as  land  titles  is  dear  at  any  price.  Do 
not  save  a  dollar  now  and  spend  a  hun- 
dred to  have  an  error  corrected  later. 
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Answers  Every  Question 
About  Electricity  on  the  Farm 


FREE 

to  You 


THIS  valuable,  illustrated  Hand  Book  has  just  been 
printed.  It  answers  the  hundred-and-one  ques- 
tions which  every  farmer  wants  to  ask  about  elec- 
tricity on  the  farm. 

The  era  of  electricity  on  the  farm  is  at  hand.  If 
you  haven't  electricity,  this  book  tells  you  how  to 
get  it. 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  you.  Just  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  now — the  edition  is  limited. 

WesMm  Electric  Company 

INCORPORATED 

500  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago.  111.  814  Spruce  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
114  Third  Street.  Minneapolis,  Minn.     608  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
802  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb.  129  Government  Square,  Cincinnati,  O. 

413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland.  O. 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

Please  send  me  copy  of  "Farmer's  Electrical  Hand  Book"  No.  MF-101 


Name- 
Town- 


State. 


CanadianWheat 

to  Feed  ihe  Worlds- 


.    -  ..J  war's  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
.   caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
.  is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada's  invi- 
tation to  every  industrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.    She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

You  can  £et  a  Homestead  of  IGO'&cres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.  During  many  years  Canadian  y 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  i 
acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farmlnsr  is  fully  as  profitable  an  indoBtry  aa  grain  raiaing.  The  excellent  grasaes  full 
I  of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purpoaea.  Good  echools.  mar- 
kets convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  ia  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  Is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 
.         -  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war. 

^'*""'?\Sfc<i.     ^   The  Government  this  year  ia  urging  farmera  to  put  extra  acreage  mto  , 
J'^^  lO^'l^'  'S,.uV  "V  grain.   Write  for  literature  and  particulara  as  to  reduced  railway 
VilUrfi'  ^ftAA^f)^  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigrutioo.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

 C.I.BSOIIGHTON,  112  W.Adams  St,  Chlcato,  III. 

I.  M.  HJCUCHIAN  215  Traction  Ter'l  Bldj..  Indianapolis.  Ind.  y-"" 
'  GE0R6[  A.  HkU,  123  Second  St.,  Mllwaokee,  Wis. 

Canadian  Government  Agent 
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RED  CROSS 

FARM 
POWDER 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  ^3  to  35  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  f 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  171 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous heavy  advertising.  You  need  not 
carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name  or  bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 
W orld's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


FREE^Bj^ 


TO  LANDOWNERS 

Handy  Pocket  Size  of  Ropp's 
New  Calculator— saves  figur- 
ing, prevents  mistakes.  An- 
swers almost  any  farm  problem. 
Sent  free  with  catalog  of 

Square  Deal 
,  Fence 

to  any  farmer  who  has 

not  alread?  received  a 
copy.  Catalog- ehowa 
V!h7  SQUARE  DEAL 
FENCE  ouiiasta  all 
others-  why  it  etaya 
tight  una  trim  the  year 
•round.  Write  for  these 
free  books  today. 

KEYSTONE  STEaSWIRE  CO. 
6l48lnriuttriil  Sircel,  Peori*,  Illinois^ 


(48) 

This 
Free 
Book 
Answers 
Almost  Any 
Question 
That 
Arises 
on  the 
Farm 
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CENTS  A  ROD  (or 

5^  a  26-inch  high  fence; 
*  21>ie.  arod  for  47-ln. 
81  styles  Farm, Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fences.   Low  prlceaBarbed  Wire. 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT. 

Sold  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  free  catalog  now. 
INTERLOCKINC  FENCE  CO 
Box  IS6      MORTON,  ILLS. 


ECONOMY 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fence, 
write  for  facts  about  our  26-incn 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  l4Jic.  per 
rod.  Many  other  styles  and  prices. 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  C«. 

8S9S  Industrial  St.     PEORIA,  ILL. 


„  ROUGH  ON  RATS?  Don^^S^'n't'hi^HoSfl' 
UnbeatAble  Exterminator.  Ends  Prmirie  Docs,  Gopher*, 
Ground  Hoe^.  Caipmuxiks,  Weasels.  Sfiui.-rcls  Crowa. 
EawL-8,  e:c.  The  Itocormized  Standard  Eitorralnator 
at  Druird; Country  Srores.  Economy  SIzos  2Sc.  50c. 
Email  10c  Used  the  World  Over.  .Used  by  C  S.  Gov't 
Rouah  on  Roto  Nsver  Fall*.   Refuse  ALL  SuhstUutes. 
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Get  thelop 
Fur  Prices  From 

jrour  furs— ship  to  Funetonl 
Mi-n  nnfl  boyn  make  big  money 


big  

CJin.  UKt.  It  la 
riiuiik 


iwy  to  inip  _ 
IX.  oto.  Wetoachhow.  Jolir 
Iaiii:(tU:a<i  of  Wiiukon,  lowii, 
n  lino  Bkunkln  one  holo 


 rfcc-t.SmokiT.  f  . 

ll'ontSO.OOOltrn.  Kmil 
■Tie,  ToxnH,  rauKhtIn  orio 
toen  animals  in  elt'lit- 
cen  ifops  With  Funatcn  Anlmnl  liuit. 
Price  $1,00.    Throe  books  In  one  , 
FREE.  Trnppcr'a  Guldo,  tjupi.ly  CuUil 
Gamo  Laws,   Telia  how  to  inako  mori(,-j  _., 
fur  and  when  and  whore  to  trap;  prcDftl' 
lllK  1  !.iil3  for  ohipment.    Write  toiltty, 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co* 


I  251  FunMen  BIdg, 


St.Loul(,M«. 


Remember  this— we  pay  higher 
prices  for  your  fiars  thao  any 
other  house— and 

WE  CHARGE  NO 
COMMISSION 

Send  U9  a  trial  Bhipment  today 
—let  us  PROVE  our  claims  to 
you.  Our  higher  prices,  liberal 
grading  and  fair  aealings  havo 
made  U3  the  Fastest  Growing 
Fur  House  in  America.  Senc 
for  FUR  price  list.  Trappers 
Guide,  State  Game  Laws,  Cat- 
alogue of  Trappers*  Supplies— 
ALL  SENT  FREE— with  parti- 
culars of  oxir  great  FREE  GIFT 
to  trappers. 


HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO.^x!  Ib'^tim: 


to  hear  from  owner  of  good  Farm 
for  sale.  Btate  cash  price  and  de- 
■crlptlOD.   0.  F.  BUSH.  MlnnupollB,  Minn. 


WANTED 


TRAPPERS 


Wc  will  have  some  Bio  Specials 
to  offer  Fur  Sliippers  throughout 
the  coming  Fur  Season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once. 

Your  success  depends  on  the 
Fur  House  you  ship  to.  Start 
Right.  Ship  your  first  lot  to  us. 
Our  returns  will  convince  you. 

Write  today  lor  our  free  book. 

Fur  Facts,"  Price  List,  Tags  and 
prices  on  Traps,  Bails,  Supplies. 

The  Trappers  Fur  House 

ABRAHAM  FUR  CO. 

lO  Abraham  BIdg.,       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LURIT 


It  will  Attract  All 
'  Animals  toYourXraps 

Send  25c  in  stamps  for  a 
large  trial  bottle.  Guar- 
anteed to  increase  your 
catcher  money  refunded. 

rnCt  ^®  ^'^^  send  you 

8  large  Skunk  hunting  picture  in  6  colors, 
■  .  **The  Unwelcome  Surprise**  and  our  laics' 

fince  lists.  You  get  full  value  for  Furs  when  you  ship  us. 
A'o  charges  lor  Setting  as  We  are  Virett  Buyers, 

UNITED  STATES  FUR  COMPANY, 
Oooti  B    2 1 0  N.  First  St.,    St.  Louis.  MOb 


TRAPPERS*"'" 


FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
HinK,  SKnnK,  Potram,  Hatkrat. 

and  all  other  Fars,  Hidei  and 
Gincen^.  Best  facilitits  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship. 
pingTags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  88  St.  Louie.  MOk 


Free  Bails  For  Trappers 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  today  and  get  yours  early,  men- 
tioning animals  trapped.    Don*t  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  few  thousaDd  bottles 
to  send  Fur  Shippers. 
Bach  Fur  Co.,    Dept.  28  Chicago 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay  if 

^  0^  A  Buys  tho  New  Butter- 
y's Jl  fry  Jr.  No.2.  Lightrunni 
mm  easy  cleaning,  close  ak 

MB^T  "li^f?- <^^3bl6>  Guaranteed 
^^^^^^.a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

f)er  hour.  Made  al.so  in  four 
orffcr  sizes  up  to  6  l-2ahowQ  I 

30  Davs*  Free  Trial  ^^na  its  own  cost 

 '   and  moru  bv  ' 


ALBAUCH-DOVER  CO. 

2114  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 
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Cooperation  Transform- 
in;^  Cut-Over  Lands 
Into  Dairy  Region 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
heavy  expense  of  providing-  the  necessary 
Improvements  upon  the  raw  land  left  few 
of  them  with  enough  ready  cash  to  Invest 
in  prolltable  dairy  cattle. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Mar- 
inette County  Development  Association 
•was  organized  In  1914..  The  title  Is  broad 
enough  to  embrace  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties, but  almost  the  whole  effort  of  the 
promoters  seems  to  have  been  centered  In 
an  auxiliary  organization,  the  Marinette 
County  Cooperative  Dairy  Cattle  Buyers' 
Association,  formed  to  carry  oiit  the  first 
happy  thought  of  the  community  develop- 
ers— a  scheme  to  supply  settlers  with  good 
dairy  cattle,  payments  to  be  made  in  easy 
installments  and  out  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  cattle.  It  wasn't  wholly 
an  original  idea,  for  a  similar  plan  had 
been  tried  by  a  bank  in  Ashland  county, 
but  without  great  success. 

Soon  after  the  first  car  of  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  was  purchased  the  associa- 
tion and  placed  with  settlers,  the  hoof  and 
mouth  disease  quarantine  put  a  stop  to 
activities  for  a  considerable  time.  How- 
ever, to  date  twelve  cars  of  cattle  have 
been  bought  through  the  association,  the 
purchases  the  past  year  amounting  to  over 
$25,000.  For  six  months  a  buyer  has  been 
kept  busy.  The  natural  increase,  too,  has 
been  heavy,  more  than  150  calves  having 
been  born  to  the  imported  cows. 

The  association's  activity  has  created  a 
general  interest  in  dairying,  with  the  re- 
sult that  private  purchases  of  grades  and 
pure-breds  have  almost  equalled  the  asso- 
ciation's importations. 

Farm  development  has  received  a  great 
stimulus.  In  many  sections  che  construc- 
tion of  large  barns  and  silos,  characteristic 
of  a  dairy  country,  give  evidence  of  the 
substantial  improvement  in  progress.  The 
Marinette  County  Development  Associa- 
tion seems  in  fair  way  to  realize,  at  least 
in  a  measure,  the  object  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  hundreds  of  farmers  are  be- 
ing started  on  the  road  to  permanent  and 
profitable  agriculture. 

While  the  idea  is  simple  it  has  not  been 
applied  in  a  haphazard  manner,  the  details 
being  carefully  worked  out.  The  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  cattle  is  borrowed 
from  the  eleven  banks  of  the  county,  four 
of  which  are  located  in  the  city  of  Marin- 
ette and  the  others  In  seven  scattered  com- 
munities. A  uniform  rate  of  six  per  cent 
per  annum  is  charged.  The  actual  bor- 
rowing is  done  by  three  directors  of  the 
association  and  the  banks  are  guaranteed 
against  loss  by  an  agreement  signed  by 
the  members  of  the  association,  each  being 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  an  amount  set 
opposite  his  name.  Among  these  guaran- 
tors are  ten  farmers,  an  evidence  that  the 
substantial  farmers  are  not  averse  to  ex- 
tending material  aid  to  their  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors.  The  only  benefit  derived 
by  these  guarantors  is  the  general  benefit 
to  the  entire  community — they  are  work- 
ing on  the  principle  that  business  begets  - 
business. 

A  farmer  wishing  to  secure  cattle 
through  the  association  makes  application 
to  the  directors  for  a  loan,  setting  forth 
the  kind  and  number  of  cattle  he  wishes 
to  secure  and  the  approximate  amount  he 
wishes  to  pay  for  each.  A  concise  state- 
ment of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of 
the  farmer  must  accompany  the  applica- 
tion. He  must  also  agree  to  breed  all  fe- 
male cattle  received  to  registered  males  of 
the  same  breed. 

An  investigation  is  then  made  by  a  com-  ' 
mlttee  whose  identity  is  known  only  to  the 
directors.  If  the  farmer  is  found  to  be  a 
fair  risk  and  to  have  ample  facilities  for 
the  care  of  the  livestock  already  In  his 
possession,  and  that  which  he  desires  to 
secure,  his  application  is  approved. 

When  sufficient  applications  are  received 
to  make  up  a  car  of  cattle,  a  buyer  Is  sent 
into  one  of  the  dairy  sections  of  the  state 
to  make  the  purchases.  Special  care  Is 
taken  to  fill  each  order  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  accordance  with  specifications  and 
as  the  animals  are  selected  they  are 
tagged  to  indicate  their  intended  posses- 
sors. 

Farmers  interested  are  notified  of  the 
time  and  place  of  distribution  and  each  is 
required  to  be  on  hand  to  receive  his  cat- 
tle. The  notes  are  made  payable  at  any 
bank  in  the  county  which  the  makers  des- 
ignate. The  payments  are  usually  ar- 
ranged in  small  monthly  installments  cov- 
ering a  period  of  three  years,  but  the 
entire  indebtedness  or  any  part  of  it  may 
be  retired  at  any  time. 

Only  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  are 
placed  by  the  association  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  the  desire  being  to  build  up  a 
community  famous  for  those  breeds.  Cash 
purchases  of  any  kind  are  made  upon  re- 
quest. Pure-bred  cattle  are  not  placed 
with  farmers  who  have  had  no  experience 
with  grades;  neither  are  they  placed  with 
farmers  not  having  silos,  because  of  the 
fact  most  pure-breds  come  from  regions 
where  the  silo  is  in  general  ufc.  The  erec- 
tion of  silos  is  strongly  recommended  to 
(.Continued  on  page  15) 
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Making  Good  Use  of 
Sweet  Clover 

In  September  American  Farming  pub- 
lished an  interesting  account  of  the  grow- 
ing of  barley  with  alfalfa  in  Colorado. 
The  article  was  written  by  an  enterprising 
county  agent  of  that  state.  This  month 
B.  H.  Thomas,  a  district  agricutural 
agent  in  the  same  state,  reports  splendid 
success  with  sweet  clover.  Mr.  Thomas 
writes: 

"We  are  using  sweet  clover  for  pasture, 
hay,  silage  and  seed  crops.  It  is  making 
good  on  some  of  our  ground  that  is  too 
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Sweet  Clover  Beady  to  Cut  for  Seed. 

■wet  for  alfalfa  and  is  bringing  back  many 
farms.  .  ,  , 

"We  have  found  that  the  Biennial  Yel- 
low gives  us  better  results  than  the  white 
sweet  clover.  It  has  a  finer  stem,  will 
stand  more  pasturing  and  is  a  surer  seed 
crop  than  the  white  variety. 

"This  valley  is  beginning  to  ship  out 
several  cars  of  seed  each  year  and  this 
year  we  will  have  some  good  seed  to  offer. 

"The  picture  shows  a  field  of  sweet 
clover  ready  to  cut  for  seed." 

This  Colorado  success  may  prove  of  in- 
terest to  farmers  in  many  other  sections 
•who  have  unusually  wet  lands  which  are 
In  need  of  replenishing. 

•J*  Giving  thanks  develops  character  ♦J* 

Cooperation  Developing  Dairy  Region 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

all  farmers,  but  applications  for  grade  cat- 
tle are  not  rejected  because  the  applicants 
do  not  have  silos. 

The  association  secures  free  of  charge 
the  services  of  a  professor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  assists  in  the 
buying.  Other  precautions  are  taken  to 
insure  that  the  cattle  are  bought  to  best 
advantage.  A  tuberculin  test  is  required 
in  all  purchases.  The  entire  expense  of 
securing  the  cattle  is  prorated  and  to  this 
is  added  $2  for  incidental  expenses  and  a 
sinking  fund  assessment,  the  average  cost 
of  importation  being  about  $9.50  per  head. 
The  cattle  purchased  range  in  price  from 
$80  to  $100  for  grades,  while  for  thorough- 
bred cows  $200  has  been  paid.  Two  pure- 
bred sires  costing  $500  each  have  also 
been  purchased. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to 
the  plan  as  carried  out  by  the  associa- 
tion and,  as  before  stated,  benefits  other 
than  those  generally  contemplated  are  ac- 
cruing. 

To  the  farmer  who  needs  credit  the  plan 
Offers  an  opportunity  to  get  profitable 
dairy  cattle  at  no  financial  outlay — the 
cows  produce  enough  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments which  range  from  $3  to  $5  per 
month  on  each  animal.  Both  credit  and 
cash  purchasers  are  afforded  the  services 
of  expert  buyers  at  a  minimum  cost,  and 
also  secure  the  advantage  of  car-lot  rates 
in  shipping.  The  sinking  fund  insures 
them  against  loss  through  the  chicanery 
of  unscrupulous  breeders  or  dealers.  This 
is  a  very  important  consideration;  a  single 
unwise  purchase  might  prove  a  serious 
setback  to  any  farmer  of  limited  means. 
Recently  a  cow  died  soon  after  being  de- 
livered to  a  patron;  he  will  be  reimbursed 
from  the  sinking  fund  in  case  the  breeder 
cannot  be  induced  to  replace  the  loss.  The 
entire  expense  of  securing  cattle  through 
the  association  is  not  as  great  as  would 
be  a  private  importer's  profit.  The  asso- 
ciation has  grown  to  such  importance  that 
it  can  bargain  to  splendid  advantage,  se- 
curing prices  not  obtainable  by  individ- 
uals. 

Being  required  to  make  a  concise  state- 
ment of  his  resources  and  liabilities  is 
really  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer.  Strik- 
ing a  balance  is  a  business  procedure  too 
uncommon  among  those  who  conduct  the 
nation's  greatest  industry.  Investigation 
by  a  secret  committee  may  be  resented  by 
some.  Such  investigations,  however,  are 
being  conducted  every  day  for  various 
other  reasons — the  farmer  is  listed  in  sev- 
eral ratings.  Business  men  usually  read- 
ily respond  to  a  request  for  a  statement  of 
their  resources  -when  made  by,  a  reputable 
commercial  agency.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  also  worthy  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. Often  an  enthusiast  would 
rush  blindly  into  an  enterprise  to  certain 
disaster,  although  others  are  succeeding 
In  similar  ventures.  A  restraining  influ- 
ence after  an  impartial  investigation  is  a 
benediction.  Bankers  should  be  esteemed 
for  the  things  they  keep  patrons  from 
HxAas  as  well  as  for  timely  cooperation. 


ou  Need  This  Book 


I  want  it  in  every  farm  and  city  home  reached 
by  this  paper.  It  will  save  Ttou  from  S20Uto 
$600  on  lanc  4nd  household    oeeds  Id  the 
next  twelve  mo.Lths  because   

IT  SETS  YOU  RIGHT 
ON  PRICES 

Ask  for  your  copy  today.  A  postal  eets 
it.  The  first  edition  of  this  hig  250 -page 
book  of  Galloway  bargains  was  exhaust- 
ed.  Second  edition  just  off  the  pressl 
In  addition  I  will  send  you  my  96-pago 
fall  book,  chuck  full  of  standard  Quality  mer- 
  'chandise— necessitiea  for  farm  and  city  homes  tells 

ALL  ABOUT  GALLOWAY  1917  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Gives  all  improvements;  all  f^allo-  60  to  70  ^^-^^^ 

way   spreader  patented  inven-  Bjp^^^^W^^jawi  n/^^ 

tions.  TellB  about  my  90-day  ^ 
actual  field  trial  offer,  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  the 
EXCLUSIVB    Galloway  spe- 
cial manure  spreader  con- j 
etraction  features.  _  Shows 
you  how   we    build  this 
spreader  in  the  Galloway 
factories  right  here  in  Wa- 
terloo.  Tells  why  we  caD  seliatl 
these  low  1917  prices.     If  you' 
need  a  spreader  of  anv   size  or'' 
style  first  get  this  book!  _   

GALLOWAY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

This  book  wlU  tell  yoa  why  you  should  insist  on 

HEAVY  WlilGIIT,    LARGE  BORB, 
LONG  STROKE  and  LOW  SPEED  en- 
gine instead  of  the  short  stroke, 
small  bore,  high  speed,  light 
weight  engines   made,  built 
ana  sold  at  lower  prices.  Gal- 
loway engines  are   built  to 
stand  up  under  the  hardest 
test— to   erive  a  lifetime  of 
SERVlCB  at  hard,  tough  jobs— 
year  in  and  year; 
^■K^^KiCK^^^K'         satisfaction  at; 

DQTnvHKflBl^ij^^HK-  bewy  work.  De- 

30'*'^«S^^^**^^^^  scribes  and  illus- 
trates every  style  and  size  for  farm  and  shop; 
tells  how  to  line  up  a  power  house;  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  interesting  instruc- 
tive engine  facta. 

SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

This  book  is  chock  full  of  cream  separator 
facts.  It  teils  you  why  1  can  sell  you  the 
best  separator  ever  built  for    less  money 
than  any  other  cream  separator  manufac- 
turer or  distributor.  It  tells  you  bow  we 
build  quality  into  our  separator,  out  of 
which  you  get  the  service.    It  tells  all  about 
our  five  selling  plans  and  our  90-day  trial  on  yoari 
farm.     Every  sale  backed  by  $25,000  guaranteer 
bond,  in  addition  to  the  reputation  of  the  Gallo- 
way institution.   You  can  t  afford  to  buy  a  sep- 
arator of  any  make  before  gettmg  this  book. 
Wm.  Qalloway,Pres.,Wfn.  Galloway  Co. 
k  1917  Gallowsy  Sta.iWalerloo.lowa  " 


Gasoline  and  Kerosene 


THF  FARM  £NG/NE  T/iAT  WORHS 

„  1-^  I  1  V  W  I  1 

Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of 
farmengines— simple, durable, powerful— four  cycle, 
suction  feed,  make  and  break  ignition — every  part 
interchangeable— fully  tested.  Guaranteed  to 
Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 

Lowest  Price,  Greatest  Value 
Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine  Book  today 
Full  Line  Detroit  Engines  2  horsepower  up 
DETROIT  ENQNE  WORKS       '83  Bellevne  A»e..  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Wadsworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Successors   


Don't  waste  your  gram. 
Don't  throw  it  over  the  fence, 
for  the  stock  to  lose  one-fifth 
of  it.   Everyone  knows  that 


A  Letz  Grinder  Saves  20% 


Grinds  all  grain  and  forage  crops — cob  com  with  or 
without  husk,  alfalfa,  clover,  millet  seed,  oven  oat 
hulls— fine  as  dust  in  one  grinding.  One  set  of  Letz 
self-sharpening,  self-aligning,  silent  running  plates 
grinds  lOOO  to  3000  bushels.  Outwear  3  to  B  sets,  ordi- 
nary plates.  Saving  in  plates  soon  pays  for  grinder. 
Ten  days  free  trial.  Feeding  Book  free. 
LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
115  East  Street  CROWN  POINT,  INDIAN* 


As  low  as 


$10,000.00 

Backs  this  Cllif 

Hertz:er&2ook\IIW 
Portable  Wooi"**" 

This  is  the  cheapest  saw  made. 
$7.90  saw  frame  to  whitli 
a  ripping  table  can  be  added. 

Guaranteed  1  year,  money  re- 
funded and  all  charges  paid  if  not 
satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
Hertzler  t  Zook  Co.,  Box  42,  Pelleville,  Pa. 


^^,]  KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Dorable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas* 
r  Bive.  Boilt  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  U  to  a  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms,  Sizes 
la  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee,  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.     Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1231  King  Strett,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  TAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
tIftA  Sores,  BruiseB.or 
llIC  Wounds,  Felons, 
Bolls 

Human  E°unlo\°s' 

CAUSIIC  BALSAM  has 
DOUj  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  Ircm  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  thai 
requires  an  outward 
appllcatioa  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 

and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
CornhiU,  Tel.— "One  bottle  Causlle  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  ^120. 00  paid  In 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S  1 .50  P«r  hottle.  Sold  by  druggiBt!,  or  8»nt 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


EE 


Write  for  my  1916 
Buggy  Book  today.  ' 
Shows  150  snappy  styles 
of  genuine  SplitHickory  I 
Vehicles.  Tells  about  the 
most  startling  price-spht-  i_ 

ting  offer  ever  made  by  any  vehicle  factory. 
A  postal  brings  it  free  —  poatpaid. 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


'Are  recognized  the  world's  fineat 
rdriving  vehicles.  Famous  for  easy 
■  riding,  lichtness,  strength  and  long 
[  service.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion in  use.  Every  rig  sold  on  30  daya 

I  free  trial  and  2  yeara  g-uarantee.   Send  for 
I  book  today.  See  for  yourself  the  new 
\lS168tyleBandthe  monoyyoucanMv** 
i  Address  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pras. 
^  Tbe  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

station  126 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Ca±a.log  *OQ25 
Show.rl50  0I/  = 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
HealtUuI,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 


Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  1109A  ROWE  BLOQ.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Washetand— Hot  and  Cold  MICH, 
Eunning  Water  Without  Plumbing  " 


Ameriea's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

iralled  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME 


Taught  in  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  gran  ted. 
Cost  within  reach  of  all.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Have  been  tead>- 
ing  by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
stock  should  take  it.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  full  P  D  P  P 
particulars   -    •      ■    ■*  " 

London  Vet  .Correspondence 
School 

Dept  17     London,  Ontario.  Caa 
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AMERICAN  FARMING 


Pull  hli  Siumps 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— nod  igging,  no 
expense  fortcams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
w  itli  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
VVorks  bylcver.igc— sameprin- 
ciplc  as  a  jack.  loo  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  4S-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. ' 


Stumd 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  boolUet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 

Box  74 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
;^  California 


Get  Thisi 

Money-Saving 

Stove  Book 

FREE 


November,  1916 


Man  postal  today,  gret 
manufacturers'  wholesale 
prices — see  color  Illustra- 
tions of  bea;atiful,  newest 
style  stoves  and  ranges. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

days' trial— SCOdaya' ap- 
proval test— $1UO,000  Gu:ir- 
nntee.  Over  300,000  Balis- 
ficd  customers.  We  pay 
frol-^ht  and  ship  within 
24  hours.  Write  today. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No. 74g 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo, 
Mich.   

Stovea, 
^  ranges,  gas 

'  stoves,  furnaces, 
white  enameled  metal 
kitchen  kabinets  and 
tables;  8  catalogs  — 
please  Bay  which  yoo 
want. 


Make$35toS65aweeIc  show- 

insthisgreatTailor-Book.  j' 
Goods  80  much  finerandpr  ices  1 
so  much  lower,  everyone eoeai 
the  difference  at  a  glance. 

,  Special  Offer 

To  prove  onr  nneqnalled  qnallty. 
w«  will  lot  you  order  at  the 
wholesale  price,  a  Sample  Sait  or 
even  a  pair  of  pantt  a«  low  aB)2.2S 
—and  no  extra  charges  even  torthe 
biggest  peg  top  styles.    You  can 
nov  mak*  mora  QQick  mone?  snd  bur  your 
own  flue  t»ilored  clothes  cheaper  than  you  eTer  tbooffht  possible. 
Weprepar  the  charveo  od  every  order  and  doo't  keepacent  of 
•nyeaitomer'amoneyaiileBa  he  la  well  pleased.  Letuaeend  yoa 
thiB  fine  aample  outfit  and  ahow  yon  hovr  to  take  the  most  perfect 
neaatuMfortbsfiBaattsUorins ootbemukat.  Writa oa today. 

The  Chicago  Tailors'  Association 

Oept-  669 


with  a 

ROSENTHAL 
Corn  Husker 

and  Shredder  ^ 

Most  eeonomieal  and  satisfactory  way  of  handling 
your  corn  crop.  No  delay,  no  extrs  hsip.  Do  it  in 
you' own  spare  time.  Two  sizes  for  individual  use, 
to  15  h.  p.  Also  make  threelarger  sizes  for  custom 
work.  Over20yearsin  thefield.  Write  for  catalog  and 
Free  Farmers  Account  Book.State  h.p.ot  your  engine 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL^;o"Ji*s'*K= 

ROSENTHALCORN  HUSKER  CO.Box  27  Milwaukee. Wit. 

Also  Makers  of  Beed  Cuttera  and  Silo  Filler* 


Agents  $60  a  Week 

A  Wonderful  Seller.    New— Patented. 

300  Candle  Power  Outdoor 
Lamp  and  Safety  Lantern 

Burns  coal-oil  (kerosene).  Can't 
explode,  can't  set  fire  to  anything. 
Burcsin  all  kinds  of  weather.  Rain- 

Firoof,  wind-proof,  bug-proof.  For 
armers,  teamsters,  hucksters, 
plumbers,  dairymen,  campers  — 
everybody  needs  it. 

Big  iVioney  Maker 

Shull  working  spare  time  makes  $10 
and  $12  a  night.   Jennings  sold  3 
first  evening.  Write  quick  for  terri- 
tory  and  demonstrating  sample. 
Co..  •»04  East  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


ARMYAUCTIONBARGAINS 


^  Saddles,  $3.00  up.  New  aniforms,  $1.50  up. 
Army  7  shot  earblne  iS.&O;  ctges.  l)6e  each 
r.  S.  N.Winchester  high  power  rlDeem/ni,  $9.8S 
li'ainharuc8s$21.85up.  C.  W.  Arm  j  Kev.dvei  s,$1.6:, 
Remington  Army  KeTolrer,  i(.85;elges.  Ic  each 
Banser  High  Power  rifle  with  200  ctgcs.  $10.85 
,  15  Acres  Guvernment  Auclmn   Goods  Bar^'atos 
Illustrated  and  described  in  <28  large  paee  whole- 
sale and  retail  cyclopedia  cstaloiruc,  ZQailed  25c 
^  east  aud  30c  west  of  Mississippi  River. 

rHAWCT8  BANWEHMAN.  501  BROADWAY.  NEW  yoRK 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Ifor  iadependent  hollow-wir*  lighting  ijs* 
Items  for  homes,  stores,  etc.;  also  complete 

■  line  o£  lanterns  and  portable  aod  street 
|lamps.    Use  common  gasoline. 

AKRON  GAS  LAMPS 

►are  most  improved,  simplest  and  safest  off 
lall.  Best  and  cheapest  illumination  known. 
IShed  aclear.  soft,  bright,  white  lightof  high 

■  candle  power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Handjf 
Idemonstratlon  outfit.  Our  Agency  Pro* 
Iposition  cannot  be  beat.  Exclusive  territory. 
I   Write  quick  Sot  Caialoo  and  Terras, 

Akron Gaa  Lamp  Co.,  590So,  High  St.,  Akroa,  0«. 


ACORN  UNI-LITE 

FREE 


Turns  night  into  day. 
SOO  candle  power. 

Carry  as  a  lantern;  ose   

anywhere  as  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
house,  barn  ,  garage,  camp  and  around  the 
farm.  Write  for  6i!;./ree  ojfer.  Special 
opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  ana 
motorists.  Agents  make  big  money. 
Write  tonight  for  new  1916-1917  oaer 
tCOBM  BRASS  MFG.  CO..  691  Uni-Lile  BH5.,Chie«gi 


''Selecting  and  Developing 

the  Jersey  Herd** 

is  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  by  Prof. 
,  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt.  Describes  the  five  es- 
sentials of  a  successful  dairy  cow.  Explains 
how  to  develop  the  milit  producing  qualitiea 
and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  heifer  calf. 
Write  for  this  boolclct  today.     It's  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
382  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 

t  

8tam  wind  aod  aet  wstch.  soafantMj 
-   5  raara,  for  aallinc  20  art  and  relia- 
kiooa  pictnna  or  20  pksa.  poat  carda 
^Bt  10c  each.   Order  yoor  eboice 
SITES  ■Ure.OO.Mpk  Ut  OUasM 


NOJOKETOBEDEAF 


—Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 

I  make  myself  hear,  after  being  deaftor  £6 
years,  with  these  Artlfielal 
Ear  Drums.  I  wear  them 
day  ajid  night.  They  srei 
perfect  ly  comf ortabl  e.  No ' 
one  sees  them.  Write  me 
and  I  win  tell  you  a  true  _ 
story,  how  I  «nt  deaf  and  Medicated  EarDnm 
how  I  make  you  hear.  Pat.  Nov,  :i. 

Ulress  m  f.  Wiir,  «rtiflciil  Eir  Orun  Co.  (Ik.) 

69  Adelaide  St.,  Oetroit,  Mich. 


;r  oeing  aearior  lib 


Buy    f^r\CCCC  WHOLESALE 
Your  V^V-/r  r  EL  C   IN  lO-LB  LOTS 

""d  SAVElOctspi^r  pound. 
WE  PAY  POST,  EXPRESS  or  f  KElGuf 

JEVNE  COFFEE  CO.  (Est  1881)  Coffee  Specialists 
Dept.  22,  2S5S-S7  W.  Madlsoa  St..  CHICACO, 


Johnny  Appleseed 

By  Eleanor  Atkinson 

Copyright,  1916,  by  Harper  &  Brothers 


SYNOPSIS 

The  apple  orchard  of  Jonathan  Chapman  on 
tyrants  llill,  just  at  ^he  east  of  Pittsburgh, 
'"..fie  spring  of  1789  was  the  wonder  and  the 
delight  of  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  as 
they  emerged  from  a  perilous  journey  over  the 
moiintains  to  be  ferried  across  the  Allegheny 
or  floated  down  the  Ohio  river  and  again  lost 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  then  untamed  North- 
west, to  take  up  the  struggles  pf  frontier 
existence. 

The  young  orchardist  was  host  to  the  cease- 
less caravan,  which  he  dreamed  would  some 
day  bring  to  him  the  bride  for  whom  he  had 
made  ready  his  house. 

Pioneering  was  hard  for  the  men,  but  doubly 
hard  for  women  and  children,  since  they  must 
necessarily  be  virtually  prisoners  in  the  tiny 
huts  and  the  scattered  clearings — without  a 
singe  comfort  of  the  homes  they  had  left  be- 
hind. 

Touched  by  the  hard  fate  which  must  in- 
evitably be  theirs,  Johnny  Appleseed— as  he  was 
later  known — distributed  small  bags  of  appleseed 
to  the  women  as  they  stopped  at  his  orchard, 
urging  them  to  try  to  grow  apple  trees  around 
their  new  cabin  homes. 

_  Then,  after  seeing  the  seeds  given  to  a  par- 
ticularly distressed  young  wife  wrenched  from 
her  hand  by  the  lurching  of  the  ferry  boat  and 

lost  in  the  turbid  waters,  as  she  sought  to  wave 
him  farewell,  the  call  to  go  into  the  wilderness 
and  start  orchards  for  these  poor  creatures  came 
with  inevitaiile  force  to  the  young  orchardist. 

Johnny  disposed  of  his  orchard  and  late  in 
February  started  on  his  great  mission  to  the 
wilderness.  On  the  first  lap  of  his  journey  he 
planned  to  accompany  the  mail  carrier,  who  had 
been  making  weekly  trips  from  Pittsburgh  out 
to  the  floating  mill  at  Zanesville,  O. 

The  first  night  out  from  Pittsburgh  Johnny's 
horse  was  stolen  by  Indians.  He  induced  the 
mail  carrier  to  take  his  pouch  of  appleseeds  to 
Isaac  Stadden,  a  German  farmer  who  had  set- 
tled at  Zanesville,  and  then  he  took  up  his  jour- 
ney afoot.  After  a  weary  day's  travel  over  miry 
roads  he  spent  the  next  night  alone  in  a  cave. 

(Continued  from  October  issue.) 
Johnny  slept  no  more.  For  that  night  he 
was  safe  enough,  but  a  cave  was  not  always 
to  be  found.  A  fire  in  the  open  was  a  man's 
natural  home  in  the  woods,  and  a  rifle  his 
defense.  But  the  glow -of  flames  or  the  sound 
of  a  shot  here  might  summon  the  Indians,  and 
them  he  must  avoid  until  opportunity  offered 
to  commend  himself.  Now  and  then  a  white 
man — a  trapper  with  a  wild  strain  in  him,  a 
trader  with  a  finer  sense  of  fair  play,  or  a  mis- 
sionary with  only  the  love  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  in  his  heart,  did  make 
his  own  terms  of  peace  with  them.  He  must 
do  that,  be  able  to  join  their  bands  of  hunters 
for  safe  travel,  be  welcome  in  their  camps, 
turn  this  peril  into  a  protection,  or  see  his 
mission  perish. 

After  an  hour  on  the  road  Johnny  was 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  burned-out  hollow 
of  an  enormous  tree,  while  a  smother  of  soft 
snow  blotted  out  the  world.  The  storm  died 
away  to  a  drizzling  rain  that  veiled  the  woods 
and  mired  the  road.  At  every  step  his  clogged 
feet  slipped.  At  the  bottom*  of  every  ravine 
ran  a  swollen  creek  where  he  had  to  put  his 
pack,  his  gun  and  his  clothing  on  his  head 
and  wade  in  icy  water,  sometimes  plunging 
into  sink-holes  up  to  his  shoulders. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  he  came  to  a 
bioader  stream  that  poured  down  a  torrent 
of  mud,  melting  snow  and  driftwood.  He 
(ould  not  swim  it  with  his  baggage,  and  any 
raft  that  he  could  build  and  man  would  be 
swept  away.  Up-stream  he  scrambled,  along 
.^.teep  and  crumbling*  banks,  to  where  the  chan- 
nel narrowed  so  that  the  limbs  of  sycamores 
were  interlaced  above  a  foaming  riflle.  Pulling 
his  pack  up  into  a  tree,  he  swung  it  at  the  end 
of  the  rope  like  a  pendulum  and  landed  it  on 
the  farther  bank.  Then  he  leaped,  caught  a 
branch  that  broke  under  his  weight,  fell  ten 
feet  to  another,  and  hung  there  untill  he  could 
make  his  way  to  the  ground.  Through  two 
miles  of  tangled  bog  he  struggled  back  to  the 
trail. 

In  rounding  a  bend  half-way  up  the  next  longr 
slope,  he  almost  ran  into  a  timber-wolf  which 
was  squatted  on  its  haunches  in  the  roadway, 
muzzle  up,  as  if  keeping  some  ghoulish  watch. 
Gaunt  from  a  hard  winter,  it  held  its  ground 
and  showed  its  fangs  when  Johnny  struck  it 
with  a  stone.  He  shot  it  as  it  opened  its  jaws 
to  howl  for  the  pack;  and  he  raced  up  the  slip- 
pery rise  in  such  haste  to  be  beyond  the  range 
of  the  echoing  report,  that  he  stumbled  over 
an  Indian  who  had  fallen  on  his  face  across  the 
road. 

In  a  moment  he  had  turned  the  brave  on 
his  back,  felt  the  faint  heart-beat,  shook  and 
shouted  him  into  semi-consciousness,  and  learned 
his  first  Shawnese  word  from  the  dry  lips  tliat 
begged  for  water. 

'Courage,  comrade!"  Johnny  knew  that  all 
Indians  learned  enough  English  to  keep  from 
being  cheated  in  the  fur-trading.  He  asked  brief 
questions  about  this  man's  companions  and  the 
location  of  his  camp,  but  the  dazed  savage  only 
stared  in  a  bewildered  way,  tried  to  draw  his 
knife,  and  muttered  unintelligibly. 

Blood  was  trickling  from  a  gunshot  woun4 
(.Continued  on  page  //) 


November,  1916 

Live  Stock  Show  Entries 
Break  All  Records 

Entries  to  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  have  just  closed  and,  according 
to  B.  H.  Heide,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager, all  previous  records  have  been  bro- 
ken. Prospects  for  the  show  were  never 
brighter. 

A  pleasant  international  relation  has 
been  established  by  the  exchange  of.  judges 
with  a  show  of  similar  nature  in  Argen- 
tina, South  America.  Dean  C.  F.  Curtis 
of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College, 
Robert  Miller  of  Stofsville,  Ohio,  and 
Frank  VanNatta  of  Fowier,  Ind.,  recently 
returned  from  Argentina,  where  they 
served  as  judges  at  a  big  exposition.  As 
a  return  courtesy  Carlos  M.  Duggan  and 
Senor  Pedro  Pages  sailed  from  Argentina 
for  the  United  States  several  days  ago 
and  will  be  judges  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  Chicago,  December  2  to  9,  mclu- 
sive.  One  will  judge  champion  steers,  the 
other  shorthorns. 

Several  special  educational  features  are 
being  worked  out  for  the  big  exposition. 
These  will  be  announced  shortly. 

♦J»  Giving  thanks  develops  character  ♦}» 

Johnny  Appleseed 

{Continued  from  page  i6) 
in  a  leg.  Johnny  cut  the  soaked  legging  away, 
washed  the  ragged  furrow,  and  made  bandages 
of  the  linsey  shirt  that  he  wore  under  his  buck- 
skins. Then  he  dragged  the  senseless  giant  to 
the  shelter  of  the  trees,  bathed  his  scratched  and 
imud-stained  face,  and  covered  him  with  his  own 
blanket.  He  found  no  gun  near,  and  hastily 
Uoaded  his  own  that  had  been  discharged. 

Every  consideration  of  pruderice  urged  him 
to  run,  not  to  become  involved  in  this  obscure 
iragedy.  No  iioubt  this  hunter  Would  be  missed, 
iind  men  of  his  tribe  might  appear  at  any  moment. 
The  rain  had  ceased  and  night  was  coming  on, 
(sharp  and  still.  He  stood  on  such  an  elevation, 
which  dropped  away  so  steeply  that  he  could 
Hook  out  over  gray  billows  of  tree-tops  to  purple 
banks  of  sunset. 

There  he  built  a  great  fire — a  beacon  that 
ishone  across  the  heaving  ocean  of  woods.  At 
iintervals  he  fired  his  rifle  to  guide  the  searchers. 
Making  a  hasty  meal  of  the  parched  corn  and 
jerked  venison  in  the  Indian's  pouch,  he  hur- 
ried to  gather  fuel  for  the  night.  Then  he  cut 
itwo  poles  from  sassafras  saplings,  and  a  quantity 
of  brush  and  slender  grape-vines  as  fleocible  as 
ropes.  These  he  spent  the  'early  hours  ot  the 
night  in  weaving  into  a  Utter,  so  there  would 
be  no  delay  or  discomfort  in  getting  the  wounded 
man  to  camp.  It  was  near  midnight  when  three 
Indians  with  pine-knot  torches  and  bristling 
with  weapons,  slipped  like  apparitions  out  of 
the  forest.  Johnny  stood  up,  unarmed,  and  met 
their  dark  looks  with  candor  and  sympathy. 

"Your  brother  lives.  He  knew  nothing  when 
f  found  him  here,  but  may  be  able  to  tell  you 
ilbout  his  mishap  in  the  morning.  I  would  not 
wake  him  now.  He  has  lost  much  blood  and 
iis  in  a  fevered  sleep." 

Johnny  turned  from  them  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  litter.  Without  taking  their  eyes  from 
him,  they  went  to  look  at  the  sleeping  brave 
and  to  inspect  the  neat  bandages.  Then  they 
tirew  their  blankets  about  them  and  lay  down 
by  the  fire.  Johnny  read  a  chapter  in  his  Bible 
by  the  flare,  said  good  night,  and  stretched 
himself  beside  the  wounded  man  to  share  the 
covering.  If  this  injured  hunter  could  give  no 
account  of  himself  in  the  morning,  or  if  he 
mistook  Johnny  for  his  assailant,  there  might 
be  a  swift  reckoning. 

He  woke  with  such  stiff  and  aching  limbs 
that  the  thought  of  the  wild  leagues  that  lay 
before  him  filled  him  with  sick  misgivings.  The 
Indians  already  had  their  injured  tribesman  on 
the  litter  and  they  had  his  storyi  He  had  shot 
himself  accidentally  when  he  slipped  in  the  mud 
and  tripped  over  washed-out  roots,  a  mile  back  on 
the  bluff  trail,  and  had  dragged  himself  to  the 
road.  They  had  found  his  gun  where  he  had 
dropped  it  in  the  path,  and  the  dead  wolf  on 
the  slope.  But  for  this  v»hite  wayfarer  the 
bones  of  this  young  warrior  would  have  been 
stripped,  and  wolves  did  not  wait  until  a  help- 
less man  was  dead. 

"All  men  should  be  brothers  in  these  woods," 
said  Johnny. 

The  Indians  were  silent,  but  they  shared  their 
food  with  him,  and  watched  curiously  as  he 
hobbled  about.  They  had  been  so  taken  up 
with  their  own  trouble  that  they  had  not  specu- 
lated on  his  presence  there  alone,  in  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness.  But  now  they  noticed  his 
lameness  and  his  torn  and  mired  boots,  and  one 
asked  bluntly: 

"Where  is  your  horse?" 

"I  had  a  horse."  Johnny's  level  look  was 
fearless,  but  it  did  not  accuse  them.  It  was 
imdeed,  full  of  infinite  understanding  and  com- 
passion. "Let  us  say  no  more  about  that."  He 
held  out  his  hand  in  friendly  parting  and  began 
Jo  tie  up  his  pack. 

They  made  haste  to  say  that  they  knew  noth- 
ing about  his  horse,  but  they  would  keep  a 
lookout  for  the  thief.  And  word  of  how  he  had 
stood  by  this  wounded  brave  should  go  over 
v;very  trail  of  the  forest.  No  Shawnee  would 
•ever  rob  him  again.  And  if  he  would  follow 
them  to  their  camp  they  would  see  him  safe  to 
Ihis  journey's  end. 

Johnny's  heart  leaped  in  his  breast.  "Will 
yon  lend  me  a  pony  and  a  guide  to  the  Great 
Crossing,  and  a  canoe  to  Marietta?" 

"Gomel"  They  took  up  the  litter  and  turned 
iContinued  on  page  2i) 
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Miir  III!  I 


DO  not  let  your 
boy  go  to  the  city 
where  he  is  apt  to  become 
one  of  the  thousands  of  poorly  paid 
clerks.  Keep  him  in  the  country  and  make  him  ^ 
a  successful  and  independent  fanner,  owning  his 
own  farm  and  sharing  an  interesting  community  life. 

Montana  is  the  place  for  him.  Here  are  millions  of  acres  of  good 
farm  land,  reasonably  cheap,  waiting  industrious  men  to  turn 
them  into  wealth-producing  areas. 

A  tangible  expression  of  faith  in  Montana's  future,  is  the  Electrifi- 
cation, by  the  "St.  Paul  Road"  of  its  main  line  across  the  state 
at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000.  This  gigantic  enterprise  has  emblazoned 
Montana's  development  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  is  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  future  upbuilding  of  the  state — developing 
new  industries,  broadening  the  farmer's  market,  increasing  land 
values  and  generally  improving  living  conditions. 

Chicago,MiIwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railway 

NOW  is  the  time  to  investigate  Montana's 
opportunities.  Literature  giving  interest- 
ing facts  and  figures  free  on  request  to 


H.  F.  HUNTER,  General  Agent 
613  Railway  Exchange  BIdg.,  Chicago 


AGENTS! 

A  NEW  ONE 


We  Want  Men  and  Women 
to  Start  at  $30.00  a  Week 
Sample  FREE.  No  Experience  Necessary^ 

Demonstrate  and  take  orders  for  these  two  lighting  sensations 
Liberty  Safety  Air  Burning  Lamp  for  household  use.  Liberty 
Safety  Air  Burning  Lantern  for  out-of-doors.    Here's  a  busi- 
ness from  which  you  can  malce  more  in  a  week  than  most 
folks  make  a  month.    People  marvel — must  have  them.  Lis- 
ten! Maeder  made  $58  profit  first  10  hours.   Fitter  SPid  24 
in  3  days.    Brandt,  36  first  week,  etc.,  etc.  _ 

300  CANDLE  POWER— SO  HOURS 
ON  ONE  GALLON  COAL  OIL 

These  new  inventions  are  right — nothing  like  them — nothing  so 

simple.    Price  low — two  for  price  of  one— sell  quick— Profit  big  

possibilities  unlimited — Guaranteed.  Every  family  buys  one  to 
six — can't  help  it.  Save  steps,  time,  trouble  and  fuel — pay  for 
themselves  in  a  little  while.  These  marvelous  lights — this  won- 
derful Lamp  or  Lantern,  burns  without  odor — Burns  Air  98  Per 

Cent  of  it — Only  2  Per  Cent  Fuel — common  coal  oil  (kerosene)  No 
chimneys,  no  smoke,  no  dirt.  Simple — Easily  cleaned.  It's  a 
business  that  makes  you  independent — gives  you  a  local  prestige 
and  plenty  of  ready  money.  Write  quick  for  FREE  Sample  and 
exclusive  territory  rights.  Send  No  Money.  Your  name  on  a  postal 
-~  will  do. 

THE  FOOTE  MFG.  CO..  Box  1098,  DAYTON.  OHIO 
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toMake  More  Money 
(rom\biirHogs 

You  have  all  the  care,  and  ex- 
pense of  raising  your  pigs.  See 
that  every  cent  of  profits  come 
to  you. 

When  you  sell  hogs  on  the  hoof  the 
pork  packer  gets  the  biggest  part  of 
the  profit.  Get  these  profits  yourself; 
turn  your  hogs  into  country  lard  and 
sausage  with  the 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Stuff er  and  Lard  Press 

Stuffs  sausage  that  keeps,  because  it  has  the  Patented 
Corrufatcd  Spout  that  prevents  air  from  entering 
casinj;.  Plate  can't  jam  orcrack  because  cylinder  is 
bored  true.  Strainer  bandied  readily  when  filled  with 
hot  cracklines,  because  it  has  broad  lips.  Long 
bandle — easy  turnin2.  9  lizei  and  ByUs — 2  u  8 
quarts.  Japanned  or  tinned, 

4  quart  size,  Japanned,  price  $7.00 
Chopping  sausage  meat  is  little  trouble  with  an 
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Growing  Ferns  and  Bulb 
Plants  Indoors 


"ENTERPRISE" 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

It  actually  can  meat  and  other  food  and  doesn't  tear, 
Diangle  or  squeeze  out  all  the  nourishing  juices. 
The  Enterprise"  four-bladed,  razor-edged  steel 
knife  and  perforated  plate  c  n  like  a  pair  of  shears. 
This  Chopper  is  a  big  hi  Ip  economically  in  the 
kitchen  because  dainty,  delicious  dishes  can  be 
made  for  all  meals  from  left-overs. 

72  sizes  and  styles 
So.  12  Chopper,  cuts  3  founds  per  minute.  price$2.75 
Ho.  22  Chopper,  cuts  4  pounds  per  minute,  price$5.00 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
Look  for  the  name  "Enterpriae" 
This  Hog  Book  Will  Make  Money  For  You 
Tells  you  how  to  get  all  the  profits  from  your  hogs. 
W  ritlen   by  F.   D.  Coburn.   former  Sec'y  Kansas 
Depu  of  Agriculture.   A  valuable  reference  for  the 
hoe  raiser. 
Send  lOc  in 
stamps  for 
"How  to 
Make 
Money 
Wiih 
Hogs". 


New  Cook  Book  with  200  tested  recipes  and 
household  hints,  telling  how  to  make  new, 
appetizing  dishes.  Send  4c  in  stamps  for  "The 
Enterprising  Housekeeper". 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

D»p«rtment  86  PHILADELPHIA 


ALL  OFTHESE 


Thi3  lovely  _  _  _ 
Gold  plaud  stone-set  Pendant  and  18- 
in.  Neck  Chain  and  this  hi.ndsomely 
aesijrned  stone-set  Bracelet  which 
opens  to  fit  wrist  and  these, 
3  valuable  Gold  plated  Rings, 
,  also  this  fine  pair  of  epark- 
7(r^  ling  Pierc«less  Ear  Drops 

''^^^  ALL  GIVEN  FREEll 

foraellingonly  12  pieces  of  Jew- 
elry at  10  cents  each.  We  trust 
you  and  take  back  all  not  sold 
A.T.  DALE  .^IFG.  coi 
Frovideiicc,  K.  I. 


GREEN  FOOD  for  POULTRY 

Problem  aolved.  Write  for  free  p.irticular3  to 
oucculenta  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  34 .      Newark,  ^i.  J. 


By  Claude  Wisely,  Florist 

(Editor's  Note. — This  Is  the  second  of  a 
series  o£  articles  Mr.  Wisely  Is  writing  for 
American  Kurmlng.  If  you  are  having  poor 
success  at  raising  flowers,  either  indoors  or 
in  the  yard,  write  Mr.  Wisely  about  It.  He 
will  answer  your  queries  free  of  charge.) 

Now  that  Jack  Frost  has  turned  the 
gardens  and  fields  to  somber  hues  and 
stripped  the  trees,  lovers  of  green  fo- 
liage and  fragrant  blossoms' must  turn 
to  house  plants. 

At  small  financial  outlay  and  with 
comparatively  little  effort,  a  wealth  of 
cheer  may  be  added  to  the  home  with 
plants  grown  in  pots,  cans  and  small 
boxes.  There  is  quite  a  var'iety  of 
plants  available  for  such  use,  but  none 
give  more  pleasing  results*  than  ferns 
and  bulbs — hyacinths,  tulips,  crocuse's, 
and  the  like. 

Many  people  complain  that  they  can 
not  successfully  grow  ferns  with  the 
deep  green  colors  so  much  desired. 
Failure  is  due  largely  to  a  disregard  of 
a  Jevv  simple  rules.  The  fern  is  com 
paratively  easy  to  grow  indoors  and  it 
is  well  worthy  of  an  earnest  trial. 

Often,  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
fern  thrive,  amateur  fanciers  resort  to 
reckless  and  extravagant  use  of  very 
rich  and  stimulating  plant  foods,  ap- 
parently'blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  abrupt  changes  in  diet  and  in  en- 
vironments are  very  likely  to  be  as 
disastrous  for  plants  as  they  would  be 
for  babies  or  other  young  things. 

An  infant  cannot  be  fed  strong  nour 
ishment  until  it  is  several  months  old, 
for  a  baby  fed  heavy  foods  would 
surely  die.  So  it  is  with  young  plants— 
they  cannot  be  given  strong  nourish 
ment  until  they  have  attained  a  con- 
siderable growth. 

How  are  you  to  know  when  a  plant 
is  old  enough  to  be  fed?  Make  this 
your  general  rule:  never  feed  a  plant 
until  it  has  the  pot  or  receptacle  well 
filled  with  roots. 

One  of  the  best  feedings  for  ferns, 
and  for  other  plants  as  well,  is  liquid 
manure.  Cattle  manure  is  by  far  the 
most  preferable.  This  may  be  obtained 
by  placing  manure  in  a  vat  or  barrel, 
the  site  of  receptacle  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  liquid  required. 

This  liquid  can  be  used  in  watering 
plants.  An  application  once  a  week  or 
once  in  ten  days  is  often  enough.  The 
first  application  should  be  weakened 
with  clear  water  and  the  strength  grad- 
ually increased,  until  finally  the  liquid 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  vat  can  be 
used. 

Feeding  of  this  kind,  if  carefully  and 
systematically  conducted,  will  produce 
a  dark  green,  foliage  in  most  all  plants 
and  is  a  wonderful  aid  in  growing 
ferns. 

A  few  bright  colored  and  fragrant 
blossoms  added  to  the  dark  green  fo- 
liage of  the  fern  will  make  a  pleasing 
indoor  combination.  Holland  bulbs, 
which  are  now  available  from  most 
any  dealer,  are  the  most  desirable. 

They  should  be  procured  at  once  and 
planted  in  a  shallow  box  or  in  pots. 
A  box  about  four  inches  deep  will 
suffice. 

Perforate  the  bottom  of  the  box  suf- 
ficiently to  afford  adequate  drainage 
and  then  put  in  about  two  inches  of 
sandy  loam,  with  a  bit  of  well-rotted 
cow  manure  added.  Press  down  your 
bulbs,  spacing  them  about  two  inches 
apart,  and  then  finish  filling  the  box, 
packing  the  soil  firmly  around  the 
bulbs. 

The  box  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
dark  cellar,  or.  better  still,  buried  to  a 
depth  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  the 
yard.  A  location  having  good  drain- 
age should  be  selected. 

After  the  box  has  been  buried  or 
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stored  in  the  cellar  for  some  sixty 
days  or  more,  it  can  be  taken  into  a 
warm  room,  where  the  plants  will 
bloom. 

The  purpose  of  the  burial  or  cellar 
storage  is  to  get  the  plants  well  rooted 
before  the  tops  start  to  grow.  The 
burial  process  is  preferable  because 
there  is  then  no  danger  that  the  bulbs 
will  suffer  for  moisture  by  being  over- 
looked for  a  week  or  two. 

Bulbs  for  outdoor  planting  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  ground  until  cold 
weather  sets  in.  If  planted  too  early, 
they  may  develop  considerable  growth 
in  the  fall  and  be  nipped  by  the  frost. 
♦>  Giving  thanks  develops  character  »J» 

Adding  New  Life  to 
Rural  Church 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

the  narration  of  the  successes  of  his 
orchestras.  "My  mtoslcal  education  was 
not  according'  to  rule,"  says  he.  "When 
seven  years  old  I  had  my  first  niuslc 
lesson — on  the  snare  drum.  The  drummer 
of  my  father's  regiment  came  to  visit  us. 
Ills  son,  about  my  age,  brought  his  drum 
with  him.  The  old  drummer  taught  me 
how  to  start  the  roll  This  came  vividly 
to  me  when,  thirty-seven  years  of&,  I 
undertook  to  teach  drums. 

"Two  terms  of  'singing  school'  lessons 
at  twelve  gave  me  a  smattering  of  music. 
At  fourteen  I  took  severax  lessons  on 
the  reed  organ,  but  press  of  farm  work 
put  an  end  to  that. 

"At  sixteen  a  friend  gave  me  a  four- 
keyed  flute.  I  picked  out  the  simple  scales 
and  played  the  airs  of  g'  ispel  hymns,  a 
sister  accompanying  me  on  the  reed  organ. 

"I  didn't  know  that  the  flute  should 
be  tuned  but  as  it  was  the  same  pitch 
as  the  organ  I  did  fairly  well  in  a  simple 
way  until  I  tried  to  play  with  a  piano 
of  lower  pitch.  Then  I  didn't  know  what 
wafe  wrong  and  for  years  did  little  with 
thi  flute. 

"When  I  began  preaching  at  twentv- 
eight  my  singing  was  faulty  in  pitch,  but 
it  has  improved  in  later  years, 

"It  was  not  until  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  while  attempting  my  first  orchestra 
at  Cisco,  111.,  that  I  discovered  my  flute 
needed  tuning. 

"Two  years  later,  while  organizing  nn 
orchestra  at  Tolono,"  111.,  I  found  a  young 
man  who  could  play  the  flute  better  than  I. 
Knowing  of  a  cello  at  Cisco,  I  resolved 
to  get  it  and  try  that  instrument.  I  took 
two  terms  of  a  competent  teacher  and 
found  that  not  only  was  I  learning  the 
instrument  but  that  my  musical  ear  was 
developing  rapidly.  This  was  the  real 
beginning  of  my  musical  life.  I  was  then 
almost  forty. 

"My  next  pastorate  was  at  Augusta, 
111.  Five  of  us  who  could  play  got  to- 
gether the  first  week.  I  had  never  taught 
music  but  decided  to  try  to  instruct  on 
the  flute. 

An  old  acquaintance  asked  me  to  teach 
his  son  the  violin.  I  told  him  I  had  never 
played  the  violin  but  he  urged  me  to 
try  to  teach  his  son  the  instrument.  We 
agreed  upon  a  trial,  either  of  us  to  quit 
if  the  experiment  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory. The  »ffort  succeeded  beyond  our 
expectations. 

"From  the  violin  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  the  other  instruments.  In  eight  years 
I  have  given  more  than  2,100  private 
music  lessons.  Twelve  years  ago  I  could 
not  have  named  the  strings  on  the  violin 
nor  tuned  them." 

♦J»  Giving  thanks  develops  character  •J* 

Farmers*  Conference 
December  S  to  9 

Farmers'  organizations  of  all  kinds  are 
being  urged  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Fourth  National  Conference  of  Marketins? 
and  Farm  Credits,  which  will  be  held  in 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Dec.  4  to  9,  inclu- 
sive. Farmers  as  individuals  are  also 
urged  to  attend. 

The  dates  set  for  the  conference  are 
identical  with  those  of  the-  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  making  the  in- 
centive for  a  trip  to  Chicago  at  that  time 
specially  strong. 

Many  questions  of  interest  to  the  farm- 
ers are  up  for  consideration  and  special 
care  has  been  taken  in  arranging  the  pro- 
gram to  make  the  speeches  short  and 
allow  the  greatest  freedom  to  the  argu- 
ments. Several  important  Investigations 
will  be  conducted. 

Marketing  problems  will  be  considered 
first,  after  which  the  matter  of  farm 
credits  will  be  taken  up.  The  next  steps 
in  rural  credits  legislation  will  be  dis- 
cus.sed.  This  matter  will  prove  of  special 
interest  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Farm 
i.oan  banks  are  to  be  opened  within  a  few 
months. 
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Lighting  and 
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Separate 
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$635  Overland 

Freight  Prepaid 

Two  Automobiles  FREE 

How  would  you  like  to  own  one  of  these  standard  automobiles  without  paying  one 
cent  for  it?  It  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  doesn't  it?  It's  a  fact,  neverthe- 
less We  are  going  to  give  away  the  Overland  as  first  prize  and  the  Ford  as  second  m 
our  great  subscription  contest  which  starts  at  once  and  continues  until  Feb.  24,  1917. 

The  Overland  is  the  latest  1917  model,  35  horse-power,  and  has  all  of  the  latest 
equipment,  such  as  electric  starter  and  lights,  one-man  top,  etc.  This  car  is  the 
reo-ular  $635  model  and  will  be  purchased  for  the  winner  direct  from  his  local  dealer, 
alf freight  charges  prepaid.  The  Ford  is  the  regular  standard  tourmg  model,  having 
the  latest  Ford  conveniences,  which  include  electric  lighting  equipment.  This  car 
really  needs  no  introduction,  as  it  is  the  best-known  and  most  popular  low-priced 
machine  on  the  market  today.    These  two  grand  prizes  and  the  thirteen  other  valu- 

 '  '  1  How  Subscriptions  Count 

$1600  IN  PRIZES 


able  rewards  will  be  given  out  to 
our  fifteen  jnost  industrious  read- 
ers on  February  24,  1917,  the  close 
of  our  great  subscription  contest. 

Here  Is  Our  Plan 

mile  American  Farming  goes  into  every  state  in 
the  Union,  there  are  still  a  great  njany  farmers  who 
are  not  subscribers  to  our  publication.  We  know  of  no 
better  way  to  obtain  the  widespread  representation 
that  we  desire  than  to  call  upon  our  present  readers 
and  ask  them  to  assist  us  by  sending  us  subscriptions 
from  their  locality.  Having  decided  to  call  upon  our 
readers  for  tliis  assistance,  the  question  came  up  as  to 
how  they  should  be  rewarded.  The  result  of  our  deci- 
sion is  this  Great  Automobile  Contest,  In  which  we 
are  giving  away  two  well-known  and  reliable  Touring 
Cars  The  other  prizes  which  are  sliown  in  the  accom- 
panying list  are  all  valuable  rewards  and  worthy  of 
the  very  best  efforts  of  our  reacicrs.  Besides  these 
I  prizes,  a  liberal  commission  will  be  provided  for  those 
who  are  not  successful  in  winning  a  prize,  so  that 
every  reader  is  rewarded  for  his  efforts,  and  at  the 
same  tim<i  he  has  an  opportunity  to  become  owner  of 
an  automobile.   


1st  Prize — $635  Overland. 

2a  Prize— $360  Ford. 

3d  Prize — $185  Indian  Motorcycle,  or 
$185  Piano. 

4th  Prize — $75  Diamond  Ring. 

5tli  Prize— 17-jewel  Elgin  Gold  Watch. 

6th  Prize — 15-jeweI  Elgin  Gold  Watch. 

7th  Prize — 6 1 -piece  Chest  of  Silver. 

8th  Prize — $15  Victor  Talking  Machine. 

9th  Price — 7-jewel  E  gin  Gold  Watch. 
10th  Prize — 42-piece  Dinner  Set, 
1  Ith  Prize — 42-piece  Dinner  Set. 
12th  Prize — Eastman  Folding  Kodak. 
13th  Prize — Eastman  Folding  Kodak. 
14th  Prize — 31 -piece  Dinner  Set. 
1 5th  Prize — 3 1  -piece  Dinner  Set. 


-OUR  GUARANTEE- 


The  regular  subscription  price  of  American  Farming 
is  2.5  cents  for  one  year.  50  cents  for  three  years, 
$1.00  for  six  years.  Each  subscription  will  count  a 
specified  number  of  votes,  and  the  one  having  the 
largest  number  of  votes  at  the  close  of  the  contest  will 
be  awarded  the  Overland  Auto  free  of  cost:  the  one 
having  the  second  largest  numlier  of  votes  will  receive 
the  Ford  Touring  Car:  the  third  higliest.  a  $185  Indian 
Motorcycle,  or  a  piano,  and  so  on  until  the  fifteen 
prizes  have  been  awarded.  In  addition,  our  liberal 
commission  plan  for  non-winners  absolutely  assures 
every  one  working  in  the  contest  of  a  liberal  compen- 
sation for  their  time.  The  regular  scale  of  votes  in 
effect  during  this  contest  will  be  as  follows: 

I -year  subscriptions   500  votes 

3-year  subscriptions  2.000  votes 

6-year  subscriptions  5,000  votes 

No  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  for  a  longer  period 
than  six  years.  As  a  special  inducement  for  those 
who  read  this  announcement  to  enter  this  contest  and 
take  up  the  work  at  once,  we  will  allow  double  votes 
mentioned  in  the  scale  above  for  all  subscriptions 
received  up  to  and  including  January  27th.  This 
will  enable  those  entering  the  contest  now  to  get  a 
good  start  toward  the  autos.  At  no  time  during 
the  contest  will  a  larger  number  of  votes  be  allowed 
than  on  this  special  offer.  If  any  other  offers  are 
made  they  will  be  on  a  reduced  scale.  In  case  of 
a  tie.  a  prize  identical  witli  the  one  tied  for  will 
be  awarded  to  each  of  the  contestants  so  tied. 


WF  TOint  to  assure  vou  that  our  Auto  Club  is  going  to  be  conducted  on  an  absolutely  fair  and  square  basis.  No  member  will  receive  any  favors  or 
^nerial  information  we  v;ould  not  give  to  all.  No  one  connected  with  American  Farming  will  he  eligible  for  membership.  Likewise,  no  resident  of 
riiicaeo  or  any  large  city  will  be  permitted  to  join  our  Club.  This  oiTer  is  only  for  those  living  in  farming  districts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  write 
Vnv  hank  in  Chicago  regarding  our  responsibility.  Your  postmaster  will  probably  know  of  us.  as  we  send  our  magazine  into  every  state  in  the 
TT  •  „  tIIo  rBnntatinn  and  financial  resources  of  our  company  stand  behind  our  Auto  Club  offer  as  an  assurance  of  a  square  deal  and  complete  satis- 
ISto'^you^X'airsVsSrlbers.    ^  AMERICAN  FARMING 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  Full  Details  of  Our  Plam 


Send  No  Money 


SPECIAL  NO!  ICE 

In  order  that  every  con- 
testant may  feel  doubly 
sure  of  receiving  fair  treat- 
ment we  have  decided  to 
place  the  actual  handling  of 
the  contest  with  the  Corn 
Belt  Auto  Club  of  Water- 
loo, Iowa,-  who  have  con- 
ducted many  successful  con- 
tests in  the  past  and  who 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
on  request  with  testimoni- 
als from  former  prize  win- 
ners. This  Is  an  American 
Farming  contest,  operated 
for  us  and  under  our  direc- 
tion, but  the  actual  operat- 
ing of  the  contest  will  be 
done  by  the  Corn  Belt  Auto 
Club  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
American  Panning  Pub.  Co. 


If  you  want  to  become  the  owner 
of  an  automobile,  mail  the  coupon 
today.  It  does  not  cost  you  one  cent. 
You  place  yourself  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  us.  Just  a  little  of  your  spare 
time  is  all  we  ask.  Don't  you  think 
the  reward  worth  the  effort?  Some  one 
will  get  the  auto.  Why  not  you  ?  Complete 
information,  with  description  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  cars,  are  yours  for  the  asking. 
That's  our  proposition  and  we  stand  ready 
to  do  our  part.   Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 

Address, 

AMERICAN  FARMING 

Chicago,  III.,  or  Waterloo,  Iowa 


CUT  OUT  AND   MAIL  TODAY 

ENTRY  COUPON 

American  Farming, 

Chicago,  III.,* 

or  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  about  the 
automobiles  you  are  going  to  give.  The  signing  of  this 
coupon  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name  


P.  0. 

State 


R.  F.D. 


Box 


20 


Axionii 
(j.cusfman, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Rrepare  babjs  food 
according  to  the 

Mellins  Food 

Method  of  Milk 

ModificatiQn 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

Fall  and  Winter  Fashions 
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Boston 
Garter 


1 


GOOD  taste  displayed  in  all  the 
rest  of  a  man's  attire  will  not 
overcome  the  poor  impression  crea- 
ted by  loose,  sagging  socks.  The 
Boston  Garter  keeps  them  snug  and 
smooth  all  day. 

At  Store*  Everywhere    Silk  50c— Li»le  25c 

GEORGE     FROST    CO..    Makers.  BOSTON 


1885— Indies'  Combination  Corset  Cover  and 
Drawers.  > 

Fine  for  crepe,  nainsook,  batiste,  lawn  or 
silk.  Drawers  are  cut  with  ample  fullness  and 
are  smooth-fitting  over  hips.  Sizes:  32,  34 
3fi.  3S.  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure'.  It 
requires  3%  yards  36-inch  material  for  me- 
dium size.     Price.  10c. 

1891— Girl's  Dress  With  Added  Trimming. 

Serge,  gabardine,  voile,  prunella,  checked 
suiting'  and  plaid  mixtures,  taffeta,  velvet  and 
corduroy  are  nice.  Sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  It  requires  3%  yards  36-inch  material 
for  10-year  size.  Price,  10c. 
1880 — Boy's  Suit. 

Khaki  cloth,  galatea.  serze.  cheviot,  velvet, 
mi.xed  suiting  and  corduroy  nice  for  the  trou- 
sers; the  blouse,  linen,  madras,  percale,  Boi- 
sette  and  crepe.  Sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
.vears.  It  requires  2%  yards  36-inch  material 
for  blouse  and  1  yard  44-inch  material  for 
trousers  for  8^year  size.  Price,  10c. 
1883 — Good,  Sensible  Ladies*  Apron. 

Envelopes  the  figure  and  Is  cut  so  wide  over 
shoulders  as  to  almost  supply  sleeve  sections. 
Fullness  of  apron  may  be  held  by  belt  or  worn 
loose.  Sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  4%  yards  36-incb  material  for  me- 
dium size.     Price.  10c. 

1893— Waist:  1893— Siiirt.    Practical  Business 
Costume. 

Waist  pattern  cut  in  sizes  34.  36.  38.  40.  42. 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure:  skirt  22.  24. 
26.  2S,  30,  32  and  34  Inches  waist  measure; 
2%  yards  36-Inch  material  for  waist  and  3% 
yards  for  the  skirt,  medium  size.  Two  sep- 
arate patterns,  each  10c. 

1909 — Xew  Coat  Dress  for  Slisses  and  Small 
Women. 

Ideal  for  new  fall  serges  and  gabardines; 


real  amart  In  velvet,  satin,  corduroy  or  taf- 
feta. Jaunty  shaped  cuffs  and  pockets,  smart 
sailor  collar.  Sizes:  14,  16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  16  requires  6  yards  44-inch  material. 
Pricefc  10c. 

1903— Child's  Dress  With  or  Without  Pocliet 
and  »lt  and  Witlx  Sleeve  in  Either  of 
Two  Styles. 
Poplin,    repiJ,    serge,    gabardine,  gingham, 
percale,    galatea,   chambray,  crepe,  velvet  or 
taffeta  could  be  used,  also  challle  or  cash- 
mere.    Sizes:     2,  4,  6  and  8  years.     It  re- 
quires  2%  yards  36-inch  material  for  4-year 
size.     Price,  10c 

1913 — Ladies'  Dress  With  or  Without  Strap 
Trimming:. 

Ideal  for  serge,  gabardine,  duvetvn  satin, 
velvet,  taffeta,  corduroy  and  broadcloth. 
Sizeff:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  6^4  yards  44-lnch  mate- 
rial  for  36-inch  size.  Price,  10c. 
1889— Girl's  One-Piece  Dn>88. 

Striped  galatea  in  brown  and  white  with 
trimming  of  white  pique  or  percale  would 
make  a  serviceable  school  dress  in  this  style; 
also  nice  In  blue  or  red  serge  or  gabardine 
and  for  a  best  dress  velvet,  corduroy  or  taf- 
feta. Sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  36-lnch  material  for  8- 
year  size.    Price,  10c. 

1884 — Ladies'  House  Dregs  With  or  Without 
Pockets  and  With  Sleeve  in  Either  of 
Two  I/engths. 
Dotted  percale  with  trimming  of  white  linen 
Is  here  shown.     Striped  seersucker,  checked 
gingham,  challle,  serge  and  taffeta  are  also 
nice.     Sizes:     34,  36,  38.  40.  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.     It  requires  6Vi  yards  of  44- 
incb  material  for  36-incb  size.    Price,  10c. 
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ISofhin^  Down 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 


We  Will  Send 

DINNER  SET 


You  This  Fine  Embossed  Porcelain  100 -Piece 

at  Our  Introdnctory  Price  of  Only  $  20 
And  Give  You  9  Months  to  Pay 


If  you  would  like  to  have  this  fine  set  of  Dishes,  just  fill  out  the  Coupon  below  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  WITH- 
OUT A  CENT  OF  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE.    This  offer  is  open  to  any  responsible  person. 

When  you  receive  the  dishes,  put  them  on  your  table,  use  them  for  30  days — use  them  just  as  if  you  had  paid  for 
them,  and  if  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  decide  it  is  a  real  bargain — if  you  decide  that  you  would  not  part  with  this  set 
for  much  more  than  we  ask,  then  send  us  $1  at  the  end  of  the  30  days'  trial  and  pay  $1  each  month  until  you  have  paid 
our  Bargain  Introductory  price  of  $8.20. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  p 

I 


DESCRIPTION  of  Dinner  Set  No.  I6013S 

This  is  a  very  handsome  white  por- 
celain dinner  set  of  100  pieces,  all 
neatly  embossed  in  a  pretty  design 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  _  The 
set  consists  of  12  nine-inch  Dinner 
Plates,  12  seven-inch  Breakfast  or 
Luncheon  Plates,  12  Soup  Plates,  12 
Tea  Cups,  12  Saucers,  12  Individ- 
ual Butter  Dishes,  12  Four-inch 
Fruit  Dishes,  1  Covered  7-inch  Veg- 
etable Dish,  1  six-inch  Nappy,  1 
Bowl,  1  seven-inch  Vegetable  Dish, 
3  Platters, 91^,  11  Hand  13>^  inches. 
Creamer,  Covered  Sugar  Bowl,  Cov- 
ered Butter  Dish,  Sauce  Boat  and  1 
Eight-inch  Cake  Plate.  


SEND  ORDER  ON  THIS  COUPON 


Our  liberal  easy  payment  plan  enables  you  to  have  this  splendid  set 
of  dishes  without  feeling  the  cost,  and  by  making  this  Liberal  Offer  we  hope 
to  introduce  our  high  quality  merchandise  in  the  homes  of  hundreds  of 
new  customers.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  sending  for  this  hand- 
some set  of  dishes — we  are  an  old  established  firm,  having  been  in  business 
since  1888.  You  do  not  have  to  send  a  cent  of  money  with  the  order  and 
if  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  dishes,  just  send  them  back  at  our  expense. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 

CROFTS  &  REED  CO. 

Installment  Dept.  C-361  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  Dept.  C.361,  Chicaiio 

You  may  send  me  Dinner  Set  No.  160135.  I  agree  to  pay  the  freight  charges  and  if  I  decide 
to  keep  it,  will  send  you  $1  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  and  $1.00  each  month  until  I  have  paid 
your  introductory  price  of  $8.20.  It  is  understood  that  the  title  to  the  Dinner  Set  shall  remain 
in  the  name  of  Crofts  &  Reed  Co.  until  bill  is  paid. 


Name 


Town. 


.  State . 


St.  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 


J 


iddr«««     PE0FLS*9  SITVPLT  C0« 


Picture  Machine 


V\/IhJ  log  picture 
fnachJDA  which  wiU 
throw  pictnresalmoitfta 
good  AS  you  see  at  a  ihow. 
It  In  carefully  conttnict- 
•d.  hu  a  fine  leo*.  pbw* 
•rfut  reflector  and  ia 
sent  to  you  all  ready  ta 
operate  and  full  direc- 
tions for  u«*.  Yon  eao 
bave  loada  of  ftin  with 
iit  a»  weaend  4  different 
•eta  of  fllma  of  up* 

to-4*t»  ffUtiecta 

We  send  this 
complete  outfit  free 
to  any  boy  or  girl  who 
will  »ell  20  of  our  large 
Art  and  Ralieious  pic- 
tures at  10  cents  each. 
We  troBt  yon  with  pic- 
tures, and  take  back  all 
you  cannot  tell.  Send 
your  name  today.  A 
p^rtftlwiUdo. 

St.  Lonis,  Ho. 


J 


lovely  Pidorc  Free 

To  introduce  our  line  of  beautifully  ' 
colored  pictures  we  will  send  a  copy 
of  picture  '*Rocli;  of  Ages"  free  to  all 
who  send  4c  itamps  to  cover  mailing 
expense  and  will  agree  to  'show  the 
picture  to  four  friends.  The  picture  is 

Size  12x16 Inches  '^iTy^'Xr" 

Only  one  picture  aent  at  this  rate.  Addi- 
tional pictures  10  cents  each.  Remember, 
this  Bample  is  free  if  you  send  4  cents  in 
Btamps  to  cover  mailing  expense.  Address 
»■  C.  McOreKor,  Oept.  20,  Tepeka,  Kan. 


3  Autos  Given  Away 

New  1917  Touring  Cars  Complete 

Tou  can't  lose— you  don't  do  wutbing  for  botlillic. 
Ihg  granifest,   most  liberali 
All-Can- Win  Plan  ever  offered. 
Elde  In  your  own  car.    We  i 
are  giving  aw«y  3  automobiles  i 
—yes,  3  of  mem — 3  of  tha  ■ 
busiest,   best,  bulliest  littla  ( 
"road  eaters"  that  ever  kicked 
dust  in  tlie  face  of  a  $5009 

car.    I  have  a  surprise  and   

a  FREE  GIFT  FOR  YOU.  IS  wHl  l  . 
you  an  Insignificant  2c  stamp  or  postal  j 
card  to  get  complete  first-hand 
facta  how  YOU  can  have  an  i 
auto!    Don't  put  It  off.  gig 
for  your  pen-  , 
cU!  Write 
NOW"today. 


CENTER  PIECE 

core  "It^  '  1**''^  Mbscrljitloo  ts 
f  nCL  AMftRicAN  Farming 

This  beautiful  centerpiece  foront- 
line  embroidery  is  stamped  oa 
Mexican  Ecru  Cloth.  You  may 
have  your  choice  of  the  following 
designs: Rose, Wild  Rose.Pansy, 
Forget-Me-Not,  Daisy,  Poppy  or 
Violet.  Any  one  sent  free  for  only 
1  new  or  renewal  yearly  subaer^ 
lion  to  American  Farming  at  26e. 

Ani«rleanFarmlng,537S.OMrbornSt.,Chloaa« 


/  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL^ 

Total  coat  onlv  Prove  to  you  that  thii 
1  oiai  con  amy  „agnlflcent  Royal  has  the 

$BiV  C  A         Sweetest.  Purest.  Loudest 
'  y  .Oil  .     and  Clearest  tone  — 
to  prove  to  you  that  It  Is 
as  large  and  handsome  as 
Mnnrne  Tmr  the  trust  machines  tliat 
nOHTHSTIlttgeii  at  «25.00— 

Pnrchiie  to  prove  to  you  that  It  has 
the  strongest  motor,  the 
best  reproducer  and  tone 
arm  and  the  most  Ingen- 
ious devices  to  start,  stop 
and  control  the  music. 
Shipped  with  a  supply  of 
10- inch  double  disc  records 
of  your  selection,  so  you 
can  enjoy  the  finest  enter- 
tainments for  one  whole 
month.  Return  the  outfit 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
If  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  wish  to  keep  It.  Drop 
a  postal  for  o  Jr  big  list  of 
unsolicited  testimonials, 
record  book  and  other  literature.  They  are  free. 
taS.  H.  DAVIS,  F.61  6101  May  St.,  CHICAGO  M 


22  RIFLE  FREE 

We  want  to 
give  every  live 
American  boy 
one  of  these  powerfal  new 
1916  model  genuine  Hamilton 
Rilles  FREE.  Has  blued  steel 
barrel  carefully  bored.  Shoots  true.  . 
Just  the  thing  for  hunting  small  gameandtareet  practice. 
Uses  22  long  or  short  standard  cartridges  and  will  kiU  at 
a  long  distance.  Just  Bend  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  tell  you  howto  get 
one  of  these  fine  rifles  absolutely  ^RKK 
—express  prepaid.  If  you  are  prompt  and 
write  right  away  we  we  will  "Iso  give 
you  50  targets  free  with  the  nfle.  Address 

Rifle  00,202  Friend  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Ma. 
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THOS.  HINKSTON  r>  K  J  r«TWTrx  A  ^g^.-nm 

ARTPANEL  CALENDAR  1917 

Reproduced  Exclusively  for  American  Farming 

This  beautiful  panel  calendar,  "The  Girl  in  Green »  is  reproduced  in  10 

S  o?Hfnksto"n'Vh°J°::'  °7«i-l  P-"ting  by  the  great  artist! 

inos.  Minkston    The  accompanying  illustration  does  not  give  even  a  faint 
jmpression  of  the  exquisite  beauty  and  natural  coloring  of  the  original 
The  gown  is  of  a  delicate  green  Crepe  de  Chine  with  ~ 
lower  skirt  of  Silk  Chiffon,  richly  embroidered  with 
an  incrusted  gold  pattern.    The  charming  pose,  to- 
gether with  the  life-like  coloring,  makes  a  picture 
almost  beyond  description. 

The  panel  is  31  inches  long  by  7  inches  wide.  It  has 
no  advertising  on  the  front,  even  the  calendar  being 
printed  on  the  back.  Our  former  panel  calendars 
were  considered  handsome,  but  "The  Girl  in  Green" 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  any  we  have  ever 
offered.  It  is  reproduced  exclusively  for  American 
I'arming  and  can  be  obtained  only  of  us.  Framed  or 
unframed,  it  makes  a  picture  to  be  proud  of  and 
one  that  will  be  preserved  and  enjoyed  for  years 


This  Art  Calendar  FREE 

With  any  of  These  Extraordinary  Clubbing  Offers 

By  special  arrangements  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
exceptional  y  low  rates  on  a  few  of  the  best  standard  magazines 
and  are  able  to  offer  our  readers  the  following  special  clubbing 
vjjlPr';^'  -  ^".3'Jdition  to  the  splendid  bargains  listed  below  you 
will  receive  the  Panel  Calendar  Free,  if  you  order  right  now 


CLUB  M 

American  Fanning,  1  yr,  $0.25) 
With  1917  Art  Calendar. 


Both 
for 
25c 


CLUB  N 

American  Farming,  1  yr. '  $0.25"i  111 

With  1917  Art  Calendar.       (  f 

Plain  and  Fancy  Needle-  ( 

work  1  yr   J5>  35c 


CLUB  R 

American  Farming,  1  yr  $0.2Si 

With  1917  Art  Calendar 
McCall'a  Magazine,  1  yr.    JO  I 

Woman's  World,  1  yr   J5( 

Peoples  Pop.  Mon  ly,  1  yr.  .25 ' 


CLUB  O 

American  Fanning,  1  yr.  $0.25^  111 
With  1917  Art  Calendar      I  c 

Home  Life,  1  yr  25  f 

Woman's  World,  1  yr          J57  50c 


CLUB  P 

American  Farming,  I  yr.  $0.25^  All 
With  1917  Art  Calendar      (_  T 

Woman's  World,  1  yr          J5  f 

Today's  Magazine,  1  yr.. .   .50/  60c 


CLUB  S 

American  Farming,  1  yr. .  $0.25  )  in 

With  1917  Art  Calendar      /  A" 

Today's  Magazine,  1  yr.. .    .50>  for 

Woman's  World,  1  yr          jsl  «5c 

McCall's  Magazine,  1  yr  .    .50  ) 


CLUB  T 

American  Farming,  I  yr 

With  1917  Art  Calendar 
Modern  Priscilla,  1  yr. 
Today's  Magazine.  1  yr. 


.  .50j$l, 


AH 
for 
00 


CLUB  V 

American  Farming,  1  yr  .$0.25 

With  191 7  Art  Calendar 
Today's  Magazine,  1  yr 
The  Chris.  Herald,  6  mo.. 


0.25-\  ) 

•50 

i.oo;  $1 


All 
for 
00 


A  Special  Offer 

preferred)  to  cover  wrapping  and  rnailing. 


To  long  term  subscribers  and  others  who  want  a  copy  we 
will  send  the  art  panel   for   10  cent,    in  coin  or  stamps  '  (coin 
bend  order  early.     Our  supply  is  limited. 


AMERICAN  FARMING,  Art  Depl.,  537  S.  Deardora  Street,  CHICAGO 


ComforflflfloorClosetl 

Odorless  Sanilwi;  Germ-Proof 

Every  home  without  sewer-  ' 
age  needs  one.  Most  con- 
venient, meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  centa-y.  A  boon 
,  to  eiok  people.  Can  be  placed 
I  anywhere  in  house. 

Abolish  Outdoor 
Closet 


J' 


Put  a  warm  Oomtort  Toilet  in 
^onr  home,  a  guarantee  of 
-lealthy,  sanitary  conditionB. 

<3erm-life  killed  by  chemicals,  

in   retort.    Emptied   once  aisCMT  ON  30  DAYS  I 
month— no  trouble.  Needs  Dol  pDrr  Trial  I 
other   attention.     Boards   of'       "    ■  rial  | 
Health  endorse  it.   Write  now  for  I  iterature, 
prices,  etc.  Xgciili  Winled — EielvtWe  tlmlirr. 
COMFORT  CHEMICAl  CLOSET  CO.  ^^i^^^^lgj. 


HREE 


Write todarfor 20 pkcs. Art PiKtCmrdi  I 
IomU  »t  10eD«r  pkff.  Wo«n  sold  send  I 
SS.OOmnd  e«t  your  choice  of  preient^  i- 

rCSRLCSS  WATCH  COm  0EPT.607 


CHICAttO.  IIXj 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored  in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness o.  defective  hearing  from 
causes  euch  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
r     ness.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
S-..  AP'c.kened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Sounds.  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 

  l^rums.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc 

..r  ■         Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

Ltttle  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicme  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lSkin|  o? 
defective  m  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  siiSpIe 
devices,  which  .the  wearer  easily  fits  ii?to  the  eare 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and^omfortabl? 

Write  today  for  cur  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
«lii>b.  giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 
9971^?'*^'*'*  J?^^"M  CO..  Incorporated 
ZZl  Inter-Southem  BIdg.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


I      ..PARKER'S  " 
HAIR  BALSAM  . 

A  toilet  preparation  of  merlfcV 
Helps  to  eradicate  dandraff. 
I     ForRettoring  Color  and 

BMatytoGray  or  Fadeid  Hair. 

tOc.  and  <L00  at  Dragglsta. 


MONEYINHONEY  |f* ':^ 

teresting  work.    Latest  Methods  of  bee-  O  fljc 
keepini?  told i n 24 page"BeePrinier."Send  mt %3 
tor  new  3  months  subscription, primer,  and  b«e  catalogs  to 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  41 .  Hamilton,  III. 


PATENTS 


WatsoB  E.  roleman, 

Pateat  l.awj-er.'U'ashtnglon, 
o  ,  „  Advice  and  books  free. 

Bates  reasonable;  Highest  references.  Bestaerylow 
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Home  Health  Talks 

(This  Is  the  second  of  a  series  of  talks  on 
the  preHervatlon  of  health  Vi^hlch  will  appear 
In  American  farming.) 

BaneJul  Effects  of  Adenoids. 

Few  parents  appreciate  Just  how  serious 
a.  handicap  adenoids  are  to  their  children- 
in  fact,  many  parents  do  not  realize  that 
the  children  are  suffering  from  these  little 
tumors  attributing  th^s  evil  effects  to  other 
aumentp. 

onTil^nVn  ^  surgrlcal  one  but  the 

dan^Pr  i«  comparatively  simple  and  the 
greater  than  the  dan- 
ger of  the  anesthetic,  which  means  that  it 
Is  comparatively  a  negligible  one.  The 
necessity  of  the  operation  can  hardly  be 
emphasized  too  strongly. 

Adenoids  are  small  swellings  or  little 
tumors  which  grow  In  the  throat  Jus? 
fnt^^tif      ^'"'.^  opening  of  the  nose 

into  the  mouth  and  Just  in  front  of  the 
two  small  tubes  connecting  the  ears  with 
nf%hI'Ji%!lf''\  °^  throat.  The  number 
^Ei^K^i  .  "11*"'"°'"^  ^^^^  fnay  be  found  in 
one  child's  throat  is  almost  unbelievable 
th?J^%u°^  V^^  """^t  effects  of  adenoids  is 
tliat  the  air  passages  to  the  child's  nose 
are  obstructed  and  he  is  forced  to  breathe 
through  his  mouth.    The  child  does  not 

Tvf«  tvf,.^/f '^'"'^'J  ^'^'^Y  requires. 

The  throat  is  also  exposed  to  impure  air 
and  to  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  the  a  r  inhaled— colds,  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  often  resutip?. 

The  senses  of  smell  and  of  taste  are 
seriously  affected  and  there  Is  also  danger 

T?i«  „ViL^®^"?<.^  may  also  be  impaired. 
His  voice  is  altered,  being  more  or  less 
stuffy  and  inarticulate.  An  unnatural  arch- 
'^^f,  ?,  eyebrows  is  also  noticed.  The 

child  s  sleep  is  often  disturbed  and  unre- 
freshmg. 

of  complaint 

should  hardly  be  necessary.  Just  how  some 
children  can  make  any  progress  at  all  with 
so^eat  a  handicap  is  hard  to  comprehend 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  child's 
chances  for  healthy,  vigorous  growth  and 
tor  progress  in  school  are  immensely  en- 
hanced by  the  removal  of  adenoids  The 
danger  of  the  operation — if  it  must  called 
a  danger— when  compared  to  the  danger  of 
leaving  adenoids  to  continue  their  harmful 
effects  fades  into  comparative  Insignifi- 
cance. 

Adenoids  are  frequently  accompanied  by 
diseased  tonsils  and  both  can  be  removed 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
tlie  work  done  before  the  sever©  weather 
of  winter  sets  in. 

♦J»  Giring  thanks  develops  character 

Johnny  Appleseed 

(.Continued  from  page  17) 
into  the  bluff  trail.  Without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation Johnny  shouldered  his  gun  and  bis  pack 
and  followed  these  Ishmaels  of  the  forest  whose 
tribal  name  was  a  synonym  for  restless  wan- 
uermg,  for  ferocity  and  treachery. 

Two  days  later  he  was  set  afloat  in  a  beau- 
tiful painted  canoe  on  the  winding  current  of  the 
Muskingum.  Paddling  swiftly  down  to  Zanes- 
wille,  he  left  the  mill,  the  stockade,  and  scat- 
tered cabins  behind,  after  shouting  to  the  black- 
smith that  he  would  return,  and  upon  what  er- 
land.  It  was  near  sundown  when  he  breasted 
the  spring-flood  sweep  of  the  Licking. 

The  river,  lying  in  the  track  of  the  sun, 
vras  a  stream  of  glory  when  he  beached  his 
canoe,  climbed  the  rail  fence  and  ran  across  a 
i:learing  that  was  a  mere  window  on  the  sky 
1.0  Isaac  Stadden's  cabin. 

CHAPTER  III.— GOOD  SAMARITANS 
Down  the  Muskingum  Johnny  dropped  so  rap- 
idly, stopping  only  for  a  day  or  two  at  each 
cluster  of  cabins  to  put  in  a  small  nursery,  that 
he  ran  ahead  of  rumor.  Below  Big  Bottom 
and  Fort  Frye  the  current  slackened,  and  his 
approach  to  Marietta  was  indicated  when  the 
stream  widened  to  two  hundred  yards.  A  clear- 
ing at  which  he  asked  permission  to  use  any 
bit  of  waste  land  suitable  for  his  purpose,  and 
the  pleasant  tinkle  of  cow-bells  in  the  woods, 
were  signs  that  he  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
dauntless  town  which,  only  a  dozen  years  before, 
had  been  the  first  to  front  the  flood  of  the  River 
Beautiful. 

Then  there  were  sounds  of  hammers,  the  zip- 
ping wail  of  a  saw  in  hard  wood,  and  the  clatter 
of  a  fallen  plank  that  sent  birds  and  squirrels 
scurrying  to  cover.  Johnny  nosed  his  canoe 
into  a  clump  of  willows  on  the  eastern  bank, 
jumped  out,  and  broke  through  the  tasseling 
screen  into  a  hill  and  tree-rimmed  cove. 

It  was  just  such  a  place  is  he  looked  for 
everywhere — a  sheltered  nook  overgrown  with 
all  the  flowering  vines  and  shrubs  of  the  forest. 

Johnny  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work.  The 
ground  cleared  over  a  fraction  of  an  acre  on 
the  well-drained  slop  that  faced  westward  toward 
the  river,  he_  opened  orderly  rows  of  trenches 
and  put  in  his  seeds. 

He  was  used  to  working  thus  all  day,  often 
eating  a  noon  snack  of  rude  fare,  not  stopping 


NURSEKV  SALESMEN  WANTED— Home  terrltorr.  High- 
est commissionspayable  weekly.  Nolnvestment.  WedellT- 
cr  and  collect.  P»riTf  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Est.  «I  jn- 


MOVIE  FANS— TWO  PORTRAITS  FREE 

Mary  Plctford  and  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  reproduced  lo  t 
colors,  postcard  size:  also  my  surprise  offer.   Simply  wy, 
I  am  a  Movie  Fan.  giving  yonr  name  and  addreas. 
P.  R.  We*d,  017  So.  DsaitMrn  St.,  Chle^a. 


IE  PAGE  S 

L.  Fglueio^ 

STRONGER  THAN  NAILS 
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until  he  had  marked  the  plot  and  closed  any 
opening  in  the  protecting  wall  with  a  stout  bar- 
rier of  stakes  and  brush.  But  for  several  nights 
now  he  had  slept  ill  and  had  awakened  shivering 
in  the  cold  dawns  when  fog  sheeted  the  marshy 
bottom  lands.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he 
cooled  his  hot  face  and  hands  at  a  spring  and  lay 
down  on  a  patch  of  buffalo  clover. 

"Oh!    I  thought  you  were  an  Indian!' 

Johnny  scrambled  to  his  moccasmed  feet,  for 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

he  had  discarded  his  torturing  boots  in  the 
Shawnee  camp,  and  took  off  his  fur  cap  to  the 
little  maid  above  him.  Her  full-skirted  gown 
of  linsey  and  the  folded  kerchief  were  of  a 
fashion  that  went  out  when  the  unhappy  queen 
for  whom  Marietta  was  named  laid  her  lovely 
head  on  the  block.  The  color  of  the  gown  was 
but  temporary — a  spring  blossoming,  at  it  were, 
due  to  experimental  steeping  in  sassafras  tea. 
"There  are  no  Indians  about  here,"  Johnny 


23 

reassured  her,  gravely;  but  she  nodded  positively. 

"They  always  come  down  the  bluff  trail  along 
the  west  bank  to  sell  their  furs  when  the  geese 
fly  north."  She  seated  herself  on  the  buttressing 
roots  of  a  beech  tree,  on  the  rim  of  his  horizon, 
and  took  her  knitting  from  her  belt.  Girls  were 
obliged  to  grow  up  early  in  that  day  and  place. 
At  sixteen  most  of  them  were  married,  and  idle- 
ness was  sin  in  a  maid  of  fourteen. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


/d?//  Spraying  %k 
Controls  leaf  Curl 


Dont  put  o£f  the  dormant  spray  until  the  spring  rush.  The  weather 
may  be  bad  or  the  ground  too  soft.  Spray  this  fall  and  make  sure  of 
controlling  peach  leaf  curl,  San  Jose  scale,  pear  psylla,  apple  canker, 
collar  rot,  etc.  You  can  save  trees  now  that  would  die  before  spring. 
Vse  "Scalecide."  Better  and  cheaper  than  lime  sulphur— cuts  the  labor 


^C^ALtiCl  Uti   Cleans  uptheTi'ees 


cost.  Ne*/er  Injures  trees,  hands,  face  or  pump.  Cost  of  spray  mate- 
rials will  advance  before  spring.   Order  now  and  save  money.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet,  "The  Whys  and  Wherefores  of  Fal!  Spraying. 
B.  G.  PRATT   CO.,  Manufacturing  Chemists.  Department 
50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


IT 


How  to  mn  the 

Soap  Contest  Prizes 

Of  course  you  are  going  to  enter  the 
Prize  Soap  Making  Contest  that  is  now 
being  conducted  by  this  paper! 

And  you  are  going  to  win  a  ^rize—sure! 

Why  not?  You  inherit  the  art  of  soap  making.  Your 
grandmother  made  soap  because  she  couldn't  buy  it.  She  taught 
your  mother  to  make  it.  And  no  commercial  soap  has  ever  sur- 
passed these  home-made  products.  For  that  soap  was  pu^.  It 
was  fir^-  It  was  clear.  It  was  free  from  alkah.  It  was  effiaent. 
It  removed  dirt  and  grease  with  one-half  the  rubbing  that^oM 
apply.  Yet  it  would  not  injure  the  daintiest  fabrics. 

The  secret?  Your  mother  will  tell  you.  It  was 

Lewis'  Lye 

The  Standard  for  More  Than  HaU  a  Century 

And  today,  even  as  fifty  years  ago,  Lewis*  Lye  is  the  secret  of 
prize  winning  soap.  In  last  year's  soap  making  contests  more 
prizes  were  awarded  to  women  who  used  Lewis'  Lye  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  contestants  COMBINED  !  Think  what  that  means! 

For  Lewis'  Lye  perfectly  saponifies  every  atom  of  grease  you  use. 

It  produces  a  firm,  clear,  pure  soap  —  perfect  in 
appearance  and  cleansing  qualities.  Note  those 
points  well.  They  are  what  the  judges  look  for. 
You  must  use  Lewis'  Lye  to  win  a  prize. 

Mail  the  coupon  to  us  today  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  soap  making  contest  and  send  you 
two  recipes  for  making  a  real  prize  winning  ✓ 
soap— all  FREE.  / 
PENNSYLVANIA  / 
SALT  MFG.  CO.  / 
Manufacturing  Chemists  / 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^/ 

/  Penmylvania 

/  Salt  Mfc.  Co.. 

^  IhmifMliirlBC 

/  Chemittt, 

✓  Otpl.  II 

/  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

y       Please  send  me  your 
y         book  giving  recipes  for 
/        making  prize  winning  soap. 

Name  


Town. 


State. 


R.F.D. 
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Wilson's  Day 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  be- 
gan his  administration  by 
surrounding  himself  with 
incompetents.  Men  were  select- 
ed for  cabinet  positions  for  politi- 
cal reasons  and  to  pay  pre-elec- 
tion bargains,  although  they  were 
admittedly  unfit  for  the  national 
responsibilities  imposed. 

American  lives  and  national 
honor  on  land  and  sea  have  been 
unprotected. 

He  has  destroyed  a  world 
tradition  in  diplomacy  that 
America  means  what  it  says. 

He  has  alienated  from  Ameri- 
ca the  good  will  of  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

He  has  dealt  insincerely  with 
foreign  questions  and  has  failed 
to  settle  finally  a  single  one. 

He  has  waged  war  in  Mexico 
in  a  manner  that  has  stamped 
our  people  as  cowards  in  the 
minds  of  the  Mexicans.  He 
demanded  a  salute  to  our  flag 
and  didn't  get  it;  he  went  after 
Villa  and  didn't  get  him. 

He  has  allowed  Mexican  ban- 
dits to  obtain  American  arms 
with  which  they  sacked  our 
towns,  killed  our  soldiers  and 
murdered  our  citizens. 

He  has  not  kept  us  out  of  war 
but  he  has  kept  us  unprepared  to 
keep  war  out  of  America. 


He  promised  to  reduce  the 
number  of  federal  office  holders 
and  has  added  thirty  thousand 
to  their  number. 

His  promise  to  protect  merit 
in  the  Civil  Service  has  been 
broken,  and  his  insincerity  in 
the  protection  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem is  proved. 

In  time  of  peace  he  filled 
America  with  bread  lines,  and 
demands  re-election  because  in 
time  of  war  Europe  has  filled 
our  factories  with  orders  which 
it  will  cease  to  place  the  moment 
peace  is  declared.  Destiny  not 
Democracy  is  alone  responsible 
for  present  prosperity. 

His  pledges  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  can  be  measured  today 
in  the  light  of  the  highest  prices 
ever  known  in  our  history. 

He  has  sown  international  an- 
tagonism which  will  plague  us 
for  generations. 

He  has  fathered  a  Democratic 
tariff  that  threw  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  out  of  work  in 
the  first  months  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  same  tariff  is  still 
in  force  audit  will  have  the  same 
disastrous  results  after  the  war. 


He  has 
faith. 


failed   to   keep  the 


What  He  Has  Done  With  It 


Republican  Publicity  Committee 
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Read  How  Fortunes 
Are  Made  Quick  by  m«a^^H«rai-cr^  a 

PULLING  STUMPS 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  NEW,  FINE  FREE  BOOK  at  once.  I  want  to  show  you 
proof  of  how  you  can  make  $1,281.00  profit  on  40  acres  the  first  year  and  $750.00 
every  year  after,  in  extra  crops  and  added  value  of  land — by  pulling  stumps  with  the 
Hercules  All  Steel,  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller — and  how  you  can  make  big  money  in 
your  spare  //we  by  pulling  stumps  ior  your  neighbors  or  by  renting  your  machine  at  a 
nice,  fat  profit. 

My  book  shows  actual  photographs  and  prints,  actual  letters  from  many  owners,  tell- 
ing of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the  Hercules — how  it  pulls  any  size  stump,  green  tree  or 
hedge  in  less  than  five  minutes — how  it  easily  pulls  an  acre  a  day.   Read  how  one  man 
increased  his  land  value  from  $25.00  an  acre  to  $125.00. 
Uiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:  ^^^"^^  ^'^^       Hercules  is  the  best  investment  you  can  make  now.  The 

I         HERCULES  P^ftfW^  STUMP  PULLER 

Sa  is  the  only  puller  that  has  the  single,  double  and  triple  If  I  get  one  Hercules  in  each  locality  more  will  surely 

~  power  features,  giving  you  three  machines  in  one.  There  follow  because  of  Hercules  quality  and  efficiency.    So  I 

—  isn't  a  stump,  green  tree  or  hedge  grown  that  the  Her-  can  easily  afiford  to  sacrifice  my  profit  on  the  first  ma- 
=5  cules  won't  pull  out  without  straining  or  breaking  any  chine  in  each  locality.  Take  advantage  of  this  big  profit 
=  castings.    It's  the  only  low-down  constructed  puller  that  and  big  saving  opportunity  now.    Besides  my  30  days' 

—  has  self-anchoring  and  stump-anchoring  features— the         free  trial  offer  and  money-saving  price  I  give  you  a— 
only  one  with  double  safety  ratchets  that  insure  the 

Sa       absolute  safety  of  men  and  team.    I  want  to  send  you  «-*  . 

s    a  Hercules  on  S-icar  Guarantec 

=  30  Days'  Free  Trial  that  means  something.    The  all-steel  construction,  the  triple 

=         SO   VOU   can   see  how  powerful  it  is  and  hoiV  easy  it  f°"'"                that  saves  your  team  and  gives  a  tremendous 

,         T          .           ^     I           J-                  ij-  .^1    i  .1        11  ■  increase  of  power,  the  double  safety  ratchets  and  the  careful 

—  works.  I  want  you  to  know  for  yourself  that  the  all-  turning  and  grinding  of  every  part— all  these  things  make  it 
—2  Steel  construction  means  60%  less  weight  and  400%  safe  for  us  to  guarantee  the  replacement  of  any  casting  of  a 
=         greater  strength  than  any  cast-iron  or  "semi-steel"  puller  Hercules  that  breaks  any  time  within  three  years,  whether  it 

—  jr)'jxt.iT  i.i  t,-  's  the  fault  of  the  machine  or  your  fault.  Could  any  guarantee 
Sa       made.    Besides  that,  I  want  to  save  you  big  money  on  fairer  or  stronger? 

—  the  cost.    I'm  making  a 

sa  Special   Price   Proposition  Hercules  hand  power  stump  puller  120,000  pounds  pull. 

to  the  first  buyer  in  5,000  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  you're  thinking  of  hand  pullers  ask  about  the  Hercules. 

1  This  Free  Book  Tells  All 

Sa  Just  simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on  a  postal  so  I  can  send  you  the  convincing  facts  about  the  superiority 

  '^^^  efiiciency  and  value  of  the  Hercules  Stump  Puller.    Only  .5,000  of  these  machines  will  be  sold 

Tlllllllllllllllllllllillll-^        at  this  remarkable  introductory  price,  so  get  your  name  in  now.    My  new  book  is  a  beauty. 

nllllllllllllllllllllllllll%JV{>         See  the  real  pictures  of  big  stumps  it  has  pulled  out  as  you  would  pull  weeds.    Read  the  >   

Hori^iiloe  Mf«T    Cn       ^55^        many  interesting  letters  from  farmers,  lumbermen  and  land  promoters.     Stumps,  ^^^Be 
"f,  JT  o  ■        V2<1>         Stumps,  Stumps,  pulled  out  quick,  making  fortunes  for  owners  of  Hercules  Stump     X  y^V  "N 

1657  Twenty-Fifth  St.         VjJJ.  pullers.    1  want  you  to  know  the  facts.   Just—  X  ^-  , 

Centerville,  Iowa  >J5»J»        f  j  j  ^  j/tT^^T^C^"  Ijfe. 

Dear    Mr.    Fuller: — Mail    me  Mail  Cr>iir»on  r>r  PoRtal  Now  ^'^^  '^'^  ^'^'^  ^"<i     y      /  ^  /i'^^^Vsw.' 

your    free    book    and    special  IViaU  V,OUpOn  OF  rOStai  l>OW     p^ce  by  return  mail.     /g54>V^V  '*^- 

price    offer    on    the    Hercules       ^/J/^         I'll  tell  you  the  best  crops  to  raise  on  virgin  land  where  stumps  were     X     ^  o^/ ' 

All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump        VV2^         before.    I  simply  want  to  get  my  free  book  to  you  at  once,  that     <    \  "^  i^T^ ' 

Puller.  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  Hercules  All  Steel     \         «-V'-*--v  ^y'^  "* 

VftJs,         Triple  Power  Stump  Puller  and  how  it  does  such  splendid  work,     \^  %    v\rv\'v'^  >iwr 
i5»^         m  aking  big  profits  for  owners  everywhere.    Mail  me  the  coupon  ^^^^  " 

Name    v85^        or  postal  rigAf  noicJ  before  you  forget,  or  take  down  the  name  and  ^\^^>» 

^S>^         address  and  write  me  as  soon  as  you  get  a  postal  card.    Address  me 
 personally.  X.'V  / 

P  C   %.     Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  ITtu'sT/.l  Centerville,  lowa^  ^ 

 .'.'.....^I 
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"Peace  0n  €artj),  #ootr  Wiih-* 


Frequent  use  often  robs  words  of  their  real  mean- 
ing, many  of  them  becoming  more  or  less  impotent 
— unable  longer  of  conveying  the  idea  originally 
embodied  in  them.  This  is  not  because  words 
change,  for  few  of  them  do  change,  but  because 
men  debauch  and  debase  words  of  splendid  mean- 
ing or  use  them  lightly.  We  fail  to  live  up  to  our 
metaphors  and  similes  and  directly  they  are  of 
small  force  or  suggestiveness. 

It  is  only  when  such  words  and  phrases  are  given 
a  new  birth  by  some  great  event  or  circumstance 
that  their  original  force  or  beauty  is  restored.  It 
may  be  by  close  association  with  stirring  events  that 
they  are  again  surcharged,  or  it.  may  be  that  the 
change  of  events  brings  them  out  in  bold  contrast, 
thus  emphasizing  their  real  import.  It  is  often  that 
things  dearest  to  us  are  not  properly  appreciated 
until  they  are  gone;  then  the  mere  mention  of  them 
or  anything  suggestive  of  them  fills  our  hearts  with 
tender  longings. 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men"  was 
"good  tidings  of  great  joy"  when  first  the  angelic 
choir  thrilled  the  awe-stricken  shepherds  on  Bethle- 
hem's hills  with  its  anthem. 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men"  was  re- 
peated o'er  and  o'er  down  through  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years,  with  each  repetition  losing  a  bit  of  its 
beautiful  significance,  until  it  became  hardly  more 
than  a  formal  Christmas  greeting.  Most  everyone 
sang  it;  few  appreciated  its  meaning. 

Melchior,  Balthazar  and  Caspar,  led  from  the 
East  by  the  Star,  brought  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense 
and  myrrh — gifts  of  substance  and  of  fragrance — 
and  bestowed  them  in  worshipful  adoration  without 
thought  of  reciprocation  or  compensation.  For  two 
thousand  years  foolish  folks  have  corrupted  the 
good  example  set  by  the  three  -wise  men.  That's, 
the  way  our  custom  of  Christmas  giving  has  come 
down  to  us,  but  like  the  Christmas  anthem,  each 
repetition  has  robbed  it  of  a  bit  of  its  original  sig- 
nificance. Christmas  has  degenerated  into  an  unin- 
telligent exchange  of  gifts  among  people  who  don't 
need  them,  and  frequently  among  people  who  can 
not  afford  to  indulge  in  such  practices.  It  has  been 
reduced  to  a  creditor  and  debtor  proposition.  We 
have  too  often  wondered  if  we  were  going  to  get 
gold  in  return  for  gold,  or  be  put  off  with  sweet 
words  of  fleeting  fragrance.  Even  the  Christmas 
greeting  has  largely  given  way  to  the  Christmas 
challenge,  "Christmas  gift!" 


"Peace  on  earth,  good  wall  toward  men!"  It  is 
nearly  time  for  us  to  again  repeat  the  song,  but 
somehow  it  seems  sorrowfully  inappropriate.  In 
spite  of  our  profaning  of  a  magnificent  example — 
an  example  of  gifts  bestowed  not  in  accordance  with 
custom's  mandate  but  because  of  love's  promptings 
— we  still  have  some  sense  of  appropriateness. 
How  can  we  say  "peace"  when  there  is  no  peace, 
and  "good  will  toward  men"  when  most  of  the 
world  is  embroiled  in  the  awfulest  strife  it  has  ever 
known  ? 

Instead  of  a  Star  of  hope  in  the  East,  our  hori- 
zon in  that  direction  is  overcast  by  the  rolling  bil- 
lows of  war  clouds ;  the  only  hght  is  the  angry  flash 
of  conflict;  instead  of  the  melody  of  an  anthem 
finally  sweetly  fading  away,  leaving  the  soul  thrilled 
with  rapture,  we  hear  the  angry  discord  of  battle, 
the  shriek  of  agony,  followed  by  the  stifled  moan  of 
the  dying,  and  the  pitiful  wail  of  the  helpless. 
Yuletide  joy  amidst  such  tumult  is  apparently  as 
inappropriate  as  gaiety  in  the  home  of  the  bereft. 

Peace  seems  remote  and  good  will  among  men 
an  impossibility,  yet  war  and  hatred  have  restored 
these  terms  to  their  former  beautiful  significance; 
not  that  strife  and  bitterness  have  contributed  to 
their  richness,  but  rather  have  brought  them  out  in 
bold  relief  by  painting  a  background  of  battle  crim- 
son and  desolation's  blackness. 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men!"  It 
ceases  to  be  an  anthem,  but  nevertheless  its  wonder- 
ful sweetness  is  fully  restored,  for  it  is  the  sincere 
longing,  the  earnest  yearning,  yea,  the  prayer  of  the 
great  multitude  of  all  nations.  "Peace  on  earth" 
— they  would  sing  it  as  a  new  song  if  they  but  had 
the  chance. 

And  Christmas !  We  have  found  a  new  joy  in 
giving.  Our  happiness  has  increased  in  proportion 
to  our  efl^orts  to  make  others  happy;  we  have 
learned  to  bestow  our  small  gifts  where  they  will 
bring  the  greatest  degree  of  joy,  not  where  they 
will  net  the  quickest  pecuniary  returns. 

We  are  not  sorrowful  and  oppressed,  fearful  lest 
the  world's  strife  has  brought  to  naught  the  teaching 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  rather  because  the 
brotherhood  of  man  has  progressed  to  such  a  degree 
we  cannot  be  joyful  when  others  are  in  dire  distress. 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men!"  We 
can't  shout  it  with  glad  acclaim  to  all  the  world, 
but  we  comprehend  and  appreciate  its  beautiful 
meaning  more  than  we  ever  did  before. 
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Saline  County,  Mo.,  Aspires  to  Be 
Real  Seed  Corn  Center 


By  CHESTER  MATHENY 


SALINE  coun- 
ty, Missouri, 
ispires  to  be 
the  real  seed  corn 
center  of  the 
United  States. 

This  declara- 
t  i  o  n  will,  n  Q 
doubt,  be  shock- 
in  g  1  y  a  s  t  o  n- 
ishing  to  some 
sections  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Kansas 
and  may  be  re- 
garded with  a  bit 
Df  envy  by  certain 
other  counties  of 
Missouri.  But  Sa- 
line county  is  in 
earnest — its  declaration  is  more  than  an  idle  longing,  its 
farmers  are  industriously  engaged,  working  out  well- 
defined  plans  foj  the  consummation  of  their  lofty  ambi- 
tion. Rapid  strides  have  already  been  made  toward  the 
goal,  while  the  benefits  derived  more  than  compensate 
for  the  energy  expended — a  characteristic  emolument  of 
almost  all  efforts  for  prestige  or  distinction  in  agriculture. 

The  second  annual  One  Thousand  Dollar  Corn  Con- 
test is  now  nearing  an  end,  a  corn  show  and  auction  sale 
having  been  scheduled  for  December  1  and  2.  The  big 
events  will  be  held  at  Marshall,  the  county  seat  of  Saline 
county.  A  cooperative  seed  corn  house,  from  which  seed 
of  guaranteed  purity — each  package  bearing  the  label  of 
Saline  county — may  be  distributed  to  all  the  world,  is 
part  of  the  general  plan. 

The  contest  is  the  scheme  adopted  to  arouse  local  ip- 
terest  in  the  plan  to  make  Saline  county  famous  for  its 
seed  corn;  the  show  is  conducted  for  educational  and  ad- 
vertising purposes,  and  the  auction  sale  is  the  present 
means  of  disposing  of  the  seed.  The  auction  sale  also 
serves  to  finance  the  whole  effort  and  is  a  wonderful  object 
lesson  on  the  advantage  of  producing  a  superior  product. 

The  seed  corn  contest  is  called  a  one  thousand  dollar 
event,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  show  management  offers 
$1,000  in  prize  money,  divided  into  twenty  purses  ranging 
from  $150  down  to  $5.  In  reality  there  are  seventy-five 
prizes,  which  total  more  than  $1,600.  The  county  court 
adds  $200  to  the  prize  money,  while  liberal  offers  are  also 
made  by  commercial  associations,  bankers,  merchants, 
grain  dealers  and  farmers,  increasing  the  possible  winnings 
of  the  most  successful  exhibitor  to  at  least  .$260. 

With  striking  appropriateness,  one  swine  breeder  has 
offered  a  Hampshire  gilt,  valued  at  $50,  as  a  first  prize  in 
one  of  the  special  classes,  while  a  second  breeder  offers  a 
male  of  the  same  breed  in  another  class.  Corn  and  pigs 
go  well  together.  Live  stock  serves  to  make  scientific 
methods  of  increased  crop  production  more  permanently 
profitable. 

The  prize  money,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
benefits  which  County  Agent  R.  J.  Howat  hopes  his  farm- 
ers will  derive  from  their  efforts.  He  wants  the  county's 
supremacy  as  a  seed  corn  center  thoroughly  established. 
The  contest  has  already  served  to  forcibly  emphasize  the 
importance  of  proper  seed  corn  selection — a  duty  in  which 
corn  growers  generally  are  sadly  remiss.  It  also  stresses 
the  importance  of  scientifia  cultivation,  crop  rotation  and 
fertility  conservation.  With  the  liberal  cash  premiums  as 
special  incentives,  each  of  the  farmers  entered  in  the  con- 
test is  certain  to  strive  earnestly  for  the  distinction  of 
making  a  high  score  at  the  corn  show.  He  will  apply  him- 
self to  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
of  corn  growing.  The  increase  in  corn 
production  in  Saline  county  last  year 
is  said  to  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  county  agent's  salary  and  all 
the  expenses  of  his  office  for  the  year. 

Profits  for  the  present  year  are  even 
greater,  for  more  than  15,000  acres  of 
corn  land  were  planted  with  pure-bred 
seed.  There  are  nearly  twice  as  many 
entrants  in  the  contest  and  the  interest 
in  the  show  has  shown  ^  proportionate 
increase.  While  the  season  has  not  lieen 
a  favorable  one.  County  Agent  Howat 


View  of  Exhibits  at  Corn  Show  at  Marshall,  Mo. 


A  Prize  Winning  Esliit>it, 


argues  that  it  has 
served  to  empha- 
size the  import- 
ance of  planting 
seed  which  will 
produce  hearty, 
vigorous  plants; 
the  price  being 
paid  for  corn  is 
such  that  farmers 
cannot  afford  to 
gamble  with  re- 
sults by  risking 
seed  of  uncertain 
quality. 

The  promoters 
of  the  Saline 
county  corn  show 
and  auction  sale 
claim  that  their 

idea  is  original,  at  least  they  have  no  knowledge  of  it  hav- 
ing been  pi^viously  tried  in  any  other  section.  Several  Mis- 
souri counlfes  started  to  copy  the  idea,  following  the  won- 
derful success  Saline  county  made  with  its  first  show,  but 
all  abandoned  the  effort  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  sea- 
son. Thus,  Saline  county  will  have  attained  distinction  on 
account  of  its  plan  before  others  can  successfully  pattern 
after  it. 

The  entrance  requirements  are  that  the  contestant 
must  plant  pure-bred  seed  and  tend  his  crop  according 
to  approved  methods.  The  entrance  fee  at  the  show  is 
five  bushels  of  corn,  which  each  contestant  offers  as  his 
exhibit. 

The  corn  is  judged  by  three  certified  corn  judges, 
and  the  prizes  are  awarded  before  the  show  opens.  Thus, 
the  visitors  are  afforded  an  expert  index  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  exhibits,  while  the  successful  ex- 
hibitors are  afforded  considerable  valuable  publicity. 

In  the  a\'^arding  of  the  principal  prizes  both  the  sam- 
ples presented  and  the  acreage  production  are  considered. 
From  the  five  bushels  of  corn  entered  by  each  contestant 
five  samples  of  ten  ears  each  are  selected.  These  are 
scored  according  to  the  ten-ear  standard,  after  which  the 
bushel  lots  are  also  scored.  The  average  is  the  contest- 
ant's exhibit  score. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  show  an  auction  sale  is  held 
and  all  of  the  exhibits  which  have  been  declared  by  the 
judges  to  be  of  special  worth  as  seed  are  offered  for  sale 
in  bushel  lots.  Exhibits  of  low  grade  are  rejected.  In 
this  way  prospective  purchasers  are  protected  from  being 
asked  to  bid  upon  corn  which  is  not  of  high  seed  value. 

Last  year  the  entrance  fee  was  ten  bushels  of  corn, 
and  out  of  the  total  exhibits  534  bushels  of  seed  corn  were 
offered  for  sale.  The  entire  lot  was  disposed  of  within 
less  than  three  hours.  Twenty-five  dollars  was  the  high- 
est price  paid  for  a  single  bushel,  the  best  twenty  bushels 
brought  $268.75,  and  the  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  were 
$1,902.75 — nearly  twice  the  amount  of  the  purses  offered. 

Corn  from  last  year's  auction  sale  was  sent  to  Cali- 
iornia,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas and  Oregon,  as  well  as  to  many  parts  of  Missouri. 
This  year  a  wider  distribution  is  expected.  Bids  are  made 
by  mail  as  well  as  by  bidders  in  attendance  at  the  sale. 

All  of  the  corn  is  not  of  one  variety,  Boone  County 
White,  White  Dent,  St.  Charles  White,  Silvermine,  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent  arid  Cartner  being  represented  in  the  exhibits. 

A  poultry  show  is  a  joint  attraction  with  the  corn 
show,  and  eminent  agriculturists  will  lecture  at  several 
farmers'  meetings  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  two 
events.  The  speakers  include  Dean  F. 
B.  Mumford,  of  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural College,  Director  A.  J.  Meyers  and 
Prof.  L.  F.  Childers,  of  the  extension 
service,  and  Prof.  H.  L.  Kempster,  head 
of  the  poultry  department  of  the  same 
school.  Miss  Babb  Bell,  expert  in  home 
economics,  will  give  several  demonstra- 
tions at  the  woman's  meeting.  A  closer 
spirit  of  fellowshinp  and  a  greater  in- 
terest in  club  work  of  various  kinds  are 
among  the  other  benefits  of  the  Saline 
county  effort.  The  county  is  proud  of  its 
corn  and  proud  of  its  progress. 
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Supplanting  Scrub  Pigs  With  Pure- 
Breds  by  Endless  Chain  Idea 


By  PAUL  STEPHENS,  Editor 


o 


UT  of  the  mountain  region  of  Eastern  Kentucky  has 
come  an  idea  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in 


the  supplanting  of  the 
scrub  pig  with  pure- 
bred swine  on  the 
farms  of  that  state.  It 
is  the  idea  of  the  end- 
less chain  applied  to 
Boys'  Pig  Club  work. 
Pure-bred  gilts  are 
supplied  free  of  cash 
consideration  to  Pig 
Club  boys  in  the 
Spring,  on  condition 
that  the  gilts  be  bred 
in  the  Fall  to  registered 
males  of  the  same 
breed  and  that  two 
choice  gilts  out  of  the 
first  litter  be  returned 
to  the  donor,  he  in  turn 
promising  to  place  the 
progeny  with  later  re- 
cruits to  the  Boys'  Pig 
Club  movement.  A 
similar  movement  has 
also  been  started  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  Pig  Club  boys, 
many  of  whom  are  un- 
able to  purchase  pure- 
bred stock,  are  always 
keen  v  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  contracts, 
realizing  the  great  ad- 
vantage pure-bred  pigs 
will  afford  in  their  ef- 
forts to  win  a  county 
championship.  The 
emoluments  of  this 
honor  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  miscellaneous 
prizes  of  varying  quan- 
tity and  worth,  a  trip 
to  the  Kentucky  State 
Fair,  with  railroad  fare 
and  all  personal  ex- 
penses paid,  free  trans- 
portation for  the  prize 
pig,  free  entry  fee  and 
free  exhibit  pen;  an 
opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  division  of 

$400_  prize  money  m  xop  picture  shows  ten  Duroc  gilts  vpith  which  Urst  National  Bank  of  Barbour- 
special  Boys'  Pig  Club  ville,  Ky.,  started  the  endless  chain  i>ure-bred  pig  movement  in  1915.  Banker  Robsion 
rIa<!<!P<!  nnd  thp  ricrVit  frt  a"<i  County  Agent  Tye,  originators  of  the  idea,  appear  in  the  picture.  At  tlie  left  are 
wmaaca  aiiu  nic  iigiii  j;imer  Faulkner  and  his  prize  winning  1916  Duroc  boar,  which  gained  240  pounds  in 
compete  in  the  regular  120  days.  The  small  picture  on  the  right  shows  WiUie  HiU  of  KevU,  Ky.,  and  his 
breeders'  classes  of  the  state  Fair  sweepstakes  Hampshire,  the  other  is  Cain  Thompson  of  Frankfort,  Ky., 
fp  jj.  and  his  sweepstakes  Berksliire.    The  insert  is  the  picture  of  Otis  Kercher,  Agent  in 

•  ■  ji  Animal  Husbandry,  in  charge  of  Kentucky  Boys'  Fig  Club  work. 

It  is  rapidly  appre- 

ciated  that  even  with  a  small 
beginning  the  pure-bred  pig 
movement  by  the  endless  chain 
plan  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  seasons,  attain  gigantic  pro- 
portions. Just  how  long  it  will 
take  the  new  scheme  to  effect 
an  appreciable  advancement  in 
the  average  price  of  swine  in 
Kentucky  is  a  problem  afford- 
ing interesting  speculation.  The 
latest  live  stock  census  shows 
that  Kentucky  had  1,709,000 
swine  on  January  1  of  the  pres- 
ent year  and  that  the  average 
value  was  $6.50  per  head.  In 
only  three  other  states — Missis- 
sippi, Florida  and  Arkansas — 
were  swine  of  a  lower  average 
value.  The  stock  of  the  Pig 
Club  boys  at  the  close  of  this 
year's  contests  had  an  average 
value  of  about  $25  per  head,  and 
many  of  the  animals  were  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  from  $50  to 


A  Kentucky  State  Fair  object  lesson:  Three  pigs  from  one 
litter;  Pig  Club  boys  fed  two  according  to  directions,  the  other 
was  given  straight  ration  of  corn. 


$100.  The  boys'  average  cost  of  pork  production  was 
about  4-8  cents  per  pound — a  very  good  showing. 

To  J.  M.  Robsion, 
president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Bar- 
bourville,  Knox  county, 
Ky.,  and  W.  M.  Tye, 
county  agent  of  the 
same  county,  seems  to 
be  due  the  credit  for 
applying  the  endless 
chain  idea  to  the  prob- 
lem of  introducing 
pure-bred  swine.  Mr. 
Robsion's  bank  pur- 
chased ten  pur^-bred 
Duroc  gilts  in  the 
Spring  of  1915.  They 
were  the  first  pure-bred 
pigs  to  be  introduced 
into  the  county,  which 
indicates  that  it  was  a 
virgin  field  for  such 
missionary  work.  The 
gilts  were  distributed 
to  Pig  Club  boys  and 
have  since  brought 
fame  to  the  county. 
The  banker  declares  it 
is  the  best  advertising 
effort  he  has  ever 
made. 

A  few  months  later  a 
similar  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  E.  H.  Ander- 
son, county  agent  of 
Guilford  county,  N.  C, 
who  had  not  heard  of 
the  movement  started 
in  the  mountain  re- 
gion of  Fasten  '  Ken- 
tucky. 

After  a  year's  expe- 
rience with  Boys'  Pig 
Club  work  -in  his  coun- 
ty, Mr.  Anderson  real- 
ized that  suitable  pigs 
must  be  provided  for 
the  boys  if  satisfactory 
progress    was    to  be 
made.      Few    of  the 
boys  could  be  induced 
to    pay    the    price  of 
pure-bred  stock;  many 
of  them  were  unable  to 
do    so.      The  county 
agent  addressed  an  ap- 
peal  to  public-spirited 
citizens,  laying  before 
them  his  endless  chain 
plan.    The  American  Exchange 
Bank  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  was 
the  first  to  offer  to  finance  the 
scheme.    The  first  lot  of  gilts 
■was  purchased  at  an  average 
cost  of  $11.50.    This  Fall  these 
same  swine  were  the  live  stock 
sensation  of  North  Carolina  fair 
circuits.   At  the  State  Fair  they 
won  $128  out  of  a  possible  $164. 

Mr.  Anderson's  idea  differs 
from  the  Kentucky  idea  only  in 
that  one  of  the  gilts  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  donor  is  to  come 
out  of  the  first  litter  and  the 
other  out  of  the  second  litter 
farrowed  by  the  gift  sow. 

From  both  centers  of  incep- 
tion the  movement  has  spread 
rapidly  and  its  present  accelera- 
tion is  almost  as  great  as  its 
rate  of  compounding.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  Commercial 
Clubs,  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tions, bankers  and  other  busi- 
{Continwed  on  page  p.) 
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Now  that  the  year's  crops  are  garnered — the  silo,  the 

hay  mow,  the  granary  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  cellars 

TflP    Friit-or'c  ^^^1  filled— and  all  Na- 

lUC   ILUllOr  S  ture  is  stilled  in  Win- 

Christmas  siumbei-, 

the  busy  farmer  has  an 
opportunity  to  more  fully  enjoy  his  home  and  his  family 
and  to  renew  acquaintances  with  neighbors  and  friends 
Unlike  the  city  man,  the  farmer  must  take  his  relaxation 
from  strenuous  labor  in  the  Winter.  None  of  this  relief 
from  heavy  toil  is  more  enjovable  than  the  long  Winter 
evenings  spent  about  the  family  fireside.  With  home  com- 
forts unrivaled  by  those  of  his  city  brother,  and  with  an 
abundance  of  all  good  things,  the  farmer  truly  is  blessed 
as  he  sits  beside  the  family  lamp  and  enjoys  an  evening 
at  home. 

The  long  Winter  evenings  are  a  source  of  satisfaction 
also  to  the  farm  paper  editor,  as  he  contemplates  that  he 
IS  to  come  into  even  closer  touch  with  the  large  family 
of  readers.  To  know  that  they  have  time  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  his  efforts  is  incentive  enough  to  redouble 
his  zeal  and  fire  anew  his  enthusiasm.  It  is  like  serving  a 
meal  to  appreciative  guests. 

As  you  enjoy  this  issue  of  American  Farming,  turn  to 
the  cover  page  and  note  the  label  bearing  your  name.  If 
it  indicates  your  subscription  has  nearly  expired,  a  renewal 
will  gladden  the  editor's  heart  as  nothing  else  can.  To 
him  it  will  be  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his  eflforts  to  be 
an  entertaining  and  helpful  member  of  the  family. 

As  a  special  inducement  to  old  and  new  friends  at 
this  time,  two  full  pages  of  club  and  premium  offers 
appear  in  this  issue.  The  clubs  afford  splendid  varieties 
of  reading,  matter  at  most  attractive  rates.  Although  the 
cost  of  paper  has  doubled  within  the  past  eighteen  months, 
and  all  other  expenses  incurred  in  publishing  periodicals 
have  also  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  we  have  not  as 
yet  made  any  advances  in  our  subscription  rates.  It  may 
become  an  absolute  necessity  to  do  so  later,  but  for  the 
present  the  old  rates  apply.  The  premium  offers  are  also 
exceptional. 

It  is  our  sincere  desire  to  keep  the  American  Farming 
family  circle  unbroken  and  to  adopt  thousands  of  other 
interested  readers  as  the  old  year  closes  and  a  new  one 
dawns. 

Your  renewal  will  be  the  most  cheering  note  of  Christ- 
mas greeting  that  can  come  to  the  editor. 

Don't  be  a  recluse.  Join  the  Farm  Club  in  your  neighborhood.  If 
your  neighborhood  hasn't  such  a  club,  you  can  render  a  valuable  service 
by  starting  the  movement. 


A  careful  perusal  of  the  live  stock  market  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers  affords  one  of  the  strongest  and 

P/ikf-f-^r  9ir*»c«  telling  arguments 

I3CClcr  OirCb,  favor  of  the  use  of 

Bigrprer  Profits  ij"""     ^1^^  quality. 

=  &  iwiivo  Even    when  cattle, 

sheep  and  hogs  are  in  fair  demand,  the  scrubs  are  a  drug  on 
the  market  and  the  prices  realized  make  the  producer's  profit 
extremely  doubtful.  In  many  cases  the  feeding  and  mar- 
keting of  such  stock  is  manifestly  a  losing  proposition. 
The  breeder  is  not  often  financially  able  to  dispense  with 
his  entire  herd  and  procure  a  start  of  stock  of  superior 
quality,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  continue  using  inferior 
sires.    The  increase  of  the  herd  is  out  of  a  number  of 


dams,  but  one  sire  usually  leaves  his  impress  upon  the 
entire  offspring,  which  justifies  the  oft-repeated  assertion, 
"The  sire  is  half  the  herd."  In  order  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit  out  of  his  business,  the  live  stock  raiser  must  study 
his  market  and  strive  to  meet  its  most  exacting  require- 
ments. All  good  business  men  adjust  their  stocks  to  meet 
the  demands  and  the  wishes  of  their  trade.   It  pays. 

A  reduction  in  hauling  costs  from  about  33  cents  to  less  than  16 
cents  per  ton  mile  and  increases  in  farm  values  ranging  from  25  to 
194  per  cent  are  the  results  of  road  improvement  in  eight  counties 
of  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  finished  exhaustive 
surveys.    Good  roads  are  a  short  cut  to  greater  farm  profits. 

The  great  wars  of  previous  ages  are  frequently  referred 
to  as  powerful  agencies  in  the  spreading  of  civilization. 

World's  Greatest  fndinef  to"fook  ^up^on 

Temperance  Lesson     Z  „.Po"t"horribie"  of  all 

wars — as  the  devastator  of  civilization  and  culture,  it  is 
not  altogether  devoid  of  beneficial  effects.  It  has  renewed 
an  interest  in  agriculture  and  promises  to  result  in  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  back-to-the-farm  movements,  which 
will  probably  cause  a  more  equitable  division  of  agricul- 
tural estates;  its  hardships  and  sufferings  have  revealed 
strong  traits  in  people  formerly  presumed  to  be  hope- 
lessly mad  in  the  pursuit  of  giddy  pleasure;  its  dire  neces- 
sities have  brought  about  an  astonishing  development  of 
efficiency;  it  has  taught  discipline  and  has  afforded  his- 
tory's greatest  and  most  convincing  object  lesson  on  the 
advantages  of  sobriety.  Should  this  war  result  in  univer- 
sal banishing  of  liquor,  the  misery  and  suffering  that  it  will 
save  the  world  within  the  next  generation  or  two  will,  in 
a  large  measure,  compensate  for  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  soldiers  and  harmless  citizens  which  it  is  now  causing. 
War  exacts  its  toll  but  for  a  season,  while  the  devastation 
of  intemperance  goes  on  forever;  it  is  unrestricted  by  bat- 
tle lines  and  reaches  the  farthermost  and  innermost  parts 
of  the  nation.  Like  war,  its  burdens  fall  heaviest  upon 
those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  them. 


Why  should  the  farmer  with  a  good  wood  lot  worry  about  the 
threatened  coal  famine?  A  cord  of  hickory  wood  is  equal  in  heat 
value  to  a  ton  of  coal. 


Chicago  will  be  the  center  of  interest  for  progressive 
farmers  during  the  fore  part  of  the  present  month.  On 
T^TTTr^  Pi«-»  VtTr4=^ni-e.  December  2  the  Inter- 

1  WO  big  HventS  national    Live  Stock 

This  Month  S.^'^n '-'""cY'^lT"/* 

the  Union  Stock  Yards. 
The  exposition  promises  to  be  bigger  and  better  than 
ever  and  will  embody  many  new  features,  some  of  special 
educational  value.  As  an  object  lesson  on  the  value  of 
improved  types  and  proper  feeding,  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  perma- 
nent agriculture  of  the  nation. 

On  December  4  the  Fourth  National  Conference  on 
Marketing  and  Farm  Credits  will  convene  at  Hotel  Sher- 
rnan.  This  is  the  great  national  forum  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  farmer's  problems.  Material  progress  has  been 
made  the  past  year  in  affording  the  farmer  relief,  but  this 
is  only  a  hopeful  beginning;  other  and  greater  problems  are 
yet  to  be  solved. 

The  two  events  coming  simultaneously  afford  the 
farmer^n  ideal  opportunity  to  view  the  best  the  land  is 
producing  and  at  the  same  time  hear  the  ablest  men  offer 
suggestions  on  the  solution  of  farm  problems.  Both  gath- 
erings will  close  on  December.  9. 


Resolve  to  keep  a  complete  farm  record  next  year. 


One  of  the  frequent  criticisms  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act 
is  that  it  does  not  provide  the  tenant  a  means  of  acquiring 
P<3_o/-»t-«o  li'tTr  land,  since  loans  are  to 

rerSOnaiiry  be   limited   to   so  per 

Bie  Asset  "  ""1  of  the  value  of  the 

=  land  ottered  as  security. 

P.  W.  Goebel,  president  of  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation, very  aptly  answers  this  objection  by  stating  that 
a  man's  personality  is  counted  as  one  of  the  chief  assets 
when  any  loan  is  made  and  that  th6  Farm  Loan  Banks  will 
be  forced  to  exact  the  same  maximum  requirements  now 
exacted  by  other  banks.  He  suggests  that  if  a  farmer 
has  a  creditable  reputation  for  thrift  and  honesty,  he 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  take  a  second  mortgage  for  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  other  half  of  the  purchase  price.  Mr.  Goebel  says: 
"In  a  trust  or  investment  bank  I  would  lend  freely  on  sec- 
ond mortgages  so  long  as  I  could  see  that  the  interest 
and  the  amortized  payment  on  the  first  mortgage  and  the 
interest  on  the  second  mortgage  and  the  taxes  and  upkeep 
of  the  land  would  still  be  less  than  the  rental  value  of  the 
land."  If  the  proposition  is  a  sound  one  and  the  pros- 
pective borrower  a  man  of  good  reputation,  the  Farm  Loan 
Act  offers  a  fair  chance  even  in  cases  where  the  appli- 
cant's cash  resources  are  very  meager. 
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News  Notes  and  Gossip 

Interesting    Subjects    Mentioned    by  American 
Farming  Readers  in  Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  annual  loss  in  the  egg  revenues  of 
Kansas,  due  to  poor  flock  management  and 
to  poor  handling  of  the  eggs,  is  estimated 
at  $2,000,000. 

Twenty-eight  agricultural  organizations 
will  participate  m  "Organized  Agriculture 
Week"  at  the  university  farm  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  January  15  to  20. 

The  Kentucky  State  Corn  Show  will  be 
a  feature  of  "Farmers'  Week"  at  the 
Kentucky  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Lexington,  January  2  to  5. 

Practically  all  the  seed  oats  sown  In 
Tazewell  county,  Illinois,  the  past  year 
were  treated  for  smut,  due  to  a  campaign 
inaugurated  three  years  ago. 

Forty  communities  in  Ohio  will  hold 
one-week  extension  schools  in  agriculture 
this  winter.  Separate  sections  will  be 
conducted  for  men  and  women. 

The  Western -Cabbage  Flea  Beetle  is  re- 
ported to  have  done  serious  damage  to 
wheat  in  Missouri  this  Fall.  It  has  never 
before  been  known  to  attack  wheat. 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association  will 
be  held  in  Mechanics  building,  Boston, 
Mass.,  during  the  week  beginning  Febru- 
ary 5. 

The  Seward  County  Home-makers'  Asso- 
ciation has  chosen  Miss  Esther  Warner  as 
their  agent,  their  association  being  the 
first  in  Nebraska  to  place  a  woman  agent 
in  the  field. 

One  of  the  well-known  crop  reports  con- 
tains in  its  review  the  encouraging  state- 
ment that  farmers  in  the  corn  belt  have 
shown  more  interest  this  Fall  than  ever 
before  in  the  selection  of  seed  corn. 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Association 
is  to  be  held  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  January 
18  to  20,  inclusive.  Many  important  sub- 
jects are  scheduled  for  consideration. 

Boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  agricultural 
club  work  In  Clay  county,  la.,  this  year 
were  awarded  $518  in  cash  prizes  and 
eighteen  free  trips,  some  of  the  trips  be- 
ing to  the  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position. 

An  increase  of  73,000  bushels  in  the 
yield  of  oats  in  seven  counties  of  Ohio  is 
the  estimated  result  of  treating  oats 
seed  for  the  prevention  of  smut.  The 
treatment  cost  $322  and  the  net  gain  was 
worth  $27,906. 

Fifty-five  head  of  exceptionally  meri- 
torious cattle  are  listed  for  disposal  at 
the  annual  auction  of  the  American  Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders'  Association  on 
December  6  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago. 

John  H.  Page,  Arkansas  Commissioner 
of  Ag(riculture,  includes  in  the  literature 
which  he  sends  out  over  the  state  a  list 
of  persons  who  are  wanting  to  buy  Arkan- 
sas land.  It  promotes  development  and 
eliminates  agents'  commissions. 

Based  upon  recent  reports,  the  Missouri 
wheat  acreage  is  approximately  1,700,000 
acres,  the  smallest  for  many  years.  The 
poor  yield  for  1916,  unfavorable  plowing 
conditions  and  the  high  price  of  seed  are 
the  principal  causes  for  the  decrease. 

Margaret  Lowery,  aged  12,  of  Madison 
county  is  the  champion  juvenile  pig  raiser 
of  Ohio.  Margaret  raised  two  pure-bred 
pigs  at  a  feed  cost  of  3.76  cents  per  pound 
of  gain.  They  were  fed  corn,  middlings 
and  skim  milk  and  were  afforded  blue- 
grass  pasture. 

Much  interest  in  Jersey  cattle  circles 
is  attached  to  the  recent  birth  of  a  bull 
calf  at  the  C.  I.  Hood  farm  near  Lowell, 
Mass.,  the  mother  of  the  calf  being  Sophie 
19th,  world's  champion  long  distance  cow, 
for  which  an  offer  of  $50,000  was  refused 
at  the  recent  National  Dairy  Show. 

The  average  capital  invested  by  195 
farmers  in  eastern  Nebraslia  is  $26,6t6, 
according  to  a  recent  survey.  As  the 
farms  increased  in  size  the  capitaliza- 
tion per  acre  increased.  The  largest  la- 
Ibor  incomes  were  reported  from  farms 
■where  the  investment  was  between  $25,000 
and  ,$35,000. 

Hilmer  Carlson  of  Detroit,  Becker 
county.  Minnesota,  has  recently  been  de- 
clared the  1916  champion  boy  pig  raiser 
of  tbat  state.  His  pig  made  an  average 
gain  of  2.18  pounds  per  day  at  a  cost  of 
1.63  cents  per  pound.  At  the  present  high 
price  of  pork  and  of  feed,  that  is  an  ad- 
mirable record. 

Through  the  efforts  of  County  Agent 
T'aschaU  of  Cochise  county,  Arizona, 
^farmers  In  that  county  are  now  per- 
mitted to  make  use  of  the  immense 
amounts  of  horse  manure  from  the  United 
States  cavalry  stables  at  Camp  Douglas, 
^formerly  the  manure  was  burned  as  a 
sanitary  precaution. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
-wants  an  appropriate  name  for  an  im- 
proved strain  of  red  winter  wheat  which 
it  has  developed.  The  new  wheat  is 
liardier  than  Turkey  wheat,  and  in  a  test 
of  several  years'  duration  shows  an  in- 
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crease  of  15  per  cent  In  yield  over  the 
standard  Turkey  variety. 

"Cattle  for  the  Northwest,"  a  little 
book  bound  in  real  leather  and  printed 
upon  paper  of  fine  quality  and  heavy 
weight.  It  is  edited  by  Prof.  Howard  R. 
Smith,  live  stock  expert  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  is  a 
forceful  appeal  for  more  and  better  live 
stock  in  the  northwest,  a  movement  in 
which  the  bank  is  manifesting  a  deep  and 
intelligent  interest. 

A  Pound-a-Day  Club  for  Wisconsin 
dairymen  is  being  urged,  the  club  to 
have  the  very  laudable  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  dairymen  to  derive  a  greater  in- 
come from  their  herds.  To  be  eligible  to 
membership,  a,  dairyman  would  have  to 
have  ten  cows  which  were  producing  an 
average  of  one  pound  of  butter  fat  per 
day. 

Several  innovations  will  feature  the 
Missouri  State  Poultry  Show  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  December  5  to  9.  A  card 
bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the  ex- 
hibitor and  the  variety  of  the  birds  will 
be  attached  to  each  coop  as  it  is  placed 
on  display,  affording  an  immense  amount 
of  fine  advertising.  All  the  exhibitors 
will  be  entertained  free  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet. 

The  Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, supplying  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  is  demanding  an  increase  in 
price  paid  for  milk  by  distributing  com- 
panies. The  average  price  now  paid  is 
15  cents  per  gallon.  Figures  supplied  by 
the  farmers  show  that  the  average  cost 
of  production  for  nine  months  of  the  year 
is  18.8  cents  per  gallon  and  for  the  other 
three  months  15.8  cents. 

The  Second  Annual  "First  National" 
Corn  Show  will  be  conducted  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  December  11  to  16,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
Northwestern  Trust  Company  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  bankers  of  the  Northwest.  It  is 
open  to  farmers  of  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Northwestern  Wisconsin. 
"More  corn;  more  cattle"  is  the  slogan. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Breeders'  As- 
sociation pure-bred  Shropshire  sheep  have 
been  placed  on  twenty-four  farms  in  Gage 
county,  Nebraska.  The  farmers  sent 
County  Agent  O.  H.  Liebers  and  Prof.  H. 
B.  Pier  of^  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nebraska  to 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  to  select  the  sheep. 
The  sheep  cost  from  $15  to  $25  a  head, 
and  the  cost  of  importation  was  about  $1 
per  head.  Gage  county  farmers  intend  to 
specialize  in  the  raising  of  pure-bred 
sheep.  A  monthly  pure-bred  swine  sale 
is  another  of  the  association's  projects. 
Sales  are  made  at  an  average  cost  of  7 
per  cent. 

Every  farmer  who  keeps  cows  ought  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book.  It  contains  72  pages  of  valuable 
information  on  dairying  and  the  articles 
are  written  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
aairy  experts  in  the  country.  The  booklet 
is  distributed  free  to  anyone  interested. 
Simply  send  a  postal  card  to  the  De  Laval 
Separator  Company,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  saying  you  saw  the  Dairy  Hand 
Book  mentioned  in  American  Farming,  and 
you  will  receive  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

The  report  of  the  second  year's  work 
of  Langlade  county,  Wisconsin,  Cow  Test- 
ing Association  shows  an  average  increase 
of  27.4  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  annual 
production  of  the  cows  in  ten  herds  which 
have  been  in  the  association  for  two  years. 
The  increase  represents  a  worth  of  $834.12, 
or  $344  more  than  the  total  expenses  of 
the  association.  The  increase  in  produc- 
tion was  greater  the  second  year  than 
the  first. 

"Farmers'  Electrical  Hand  Book"  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  farmer  may  lighten  the  labors  of 
himself  and  his  wife  and  increase  their 
comforts  by  the  use  of  electricity.  It  is 
a  ready  reference  book  on  the  installation 
and  maintenance  of  farm  electric  power 
plants.  It  is  published  by  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  500  South  Clinton 
street,  Chicago,  and  copy  will  be  sent  free 
to  those  interested  upon  request.  Simply 
say  that  you  saw  it  mentioned  in  Ameri- 
can Farming. 

Mammoth  clover  has  largely  replaced 
red  clover  in  Grundy  county,  Illinois,  re- 
ports County  Agent  P.  H.  Demaree.  It 
is  a  hardier  variety.  Two  years  ago 
much  of  the  clover  was  plowed  up;  this 
Fall  the  county  had  thousands  of  acres  of 
fine  young  clover,  although  both  seasons 
were  hot  and  dry.  The  improvement  is 
attributed  to  several  causes — much  of  the 
soil  was  inoculated,  shallow  covering  of 
seed  was  almost  universal  and  the  use 
of  limestone  and  rock  phosphate  was  quite 
general.  Carefully  compiled  figures  show 
best  results  where  rock  phosphate  was 
used. 
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Farmers  need  a  change.  This  includes 
the  "women  folks."  They  need  to  get 
away  more  than  anybody  else.  That's 
why  California  appeals  to  them.  It's  SO 
different  from  back  home. 

In  California  you  never  are  "  frozen 
up."  There  every  day  is  a  summer 
day  —  for  work  or  play.  There  crops 
grow  the  year  'round.  There  you  can 
always  have  something  ready  to  mar- 
ket. There  live-stock  needs  little  shel- 
ter. Nature  is  more  friendly.  Not 
so  much  of  your  effort  is  necessary 
"just  to  live."  Schools  and  churches? 
None  better. 

California  adds  fifteen  years  to  the 
average  life. 

Hasn't  California  always  appealed  to 
you?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  live  there? 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  reasonably  you 
can  make  the  trip,  the  cost  of  the  round-trip 
ticket,  good  nine  months  —  the  things  to  see  on 
the  journey  —  the  opportunities  for  the  farmer 
who  desires  to  live  in  California?  Then  drop 
me  a  postal  to-day,  saying  "  Send  California 
books." 

Our  book,  "  San  Joaquin  Valley,"  tells  about 
this  great  valley,  40  to  90  miles  wide  and  250 
miles  long,  in  the  heart  of  California  —  its 
productive  soil  —  its  ever-growing  climate  —  its 
ample  water  —  its  abundant  crops  and  hungry 
markets. 

"  Dairyintr  m  San  Joaquin  Valley "  is  an- 
other book  that  tells  of  the  extra  profits  in 
dairying  under  California  conditions. 

"  Poultry  Raising  in  San  Joaquin  Valley " 
dwells  on  the  successes  made  in  this  line,  es- 
pecially by  women. 

All  these  books  are  free,  as  well  as  the  special 
information  which  we  will  gladly  give  you  it 
you  will  tell  us  what  you  have  and  what  you 
want  to  do. 

Personally-conducted  excursions  three  times 
a  week  in  tourist  sleepers  enable  the  family  to 
travel  cheaply  and  comfortably  with  pleasant 
neighbors  and  learn  about  California  at  first 
hand.  Thousands  of  Eastern  farmers  save 
money  by  living  in  California  during  the  win- 
ter season. 

C.  L. Seagram.  IndustrialCommissioner,  A .  T.& S.  F . fiv. 
isds  Railway  Ezchange,  Chicago 

Pull  Bi^  Siumns 

&  Itand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply— no  digging,  no 
expense  forteams  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stump  that  can  be  pulled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  by  leverage — same  prin- 
ciple as  a  jack.  lOO  pounds  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull 
on  the  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Goreinment  experts. 

)HANt»  ^WER, 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.Fitzpatrick 

Box  74 


182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
CaUtornia 
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The  Farm  Liniment 

Winter  is  the  critical 
period  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  in 
fact  all  the  living  assets  of 
the  farm. 

The  vitality  required  to  resist 
cold  and  exposure  draws  on 
their  reserve  strength  and  long 
inactivity  increases  the  danger 
from  disease. 

Because  thousands  of  farmers 
have  found  many  uses  for 
Sloan's  Liniment  when  emer- 
gency treatment  was  impera- 
tive, it  has  been  aptly  called  the 
farmer's  "veterinary"  and  has 
served  him  in  this  capacity  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  25c.  50c. 
and  $1.00  bottles.  There 
is  six  times  the  quantity 
the  25c.  size  in  the  dol- 
lar bottle.  Full  direc- 
tions for  its  use  with 
every  package. 


Sloans0 
Liniment 

PENETRATES  WITHOUT  RUBBING 


Farm  Account 
Book  Free 


B 


USINESS  farming  puts 
money  in  the  bank.  Use 
our  Farm  AccountBook — 
know  just  what  you  are 
making-.  Simply  arranged — &1 
pages,  for  pen  or  pencil.  Work- 
men's Time  Sheet  and  Wage 
Table  save  a  world  of  bother. 

Bickmore^s 

Gail  Cure 


ia  the  standard  remedy  for 
bruises,  cuts,  rope  burns  orany 
wounds  on  horses  or  cattle. 
Cures  collar  and  saddle  galls 
while  the  horse  works— no  lost 
time.  Fine  for  curing  sore  teats 
in  cows.  Heals  mange  and  other 
skin  diseases.  Note  the  worlc- 
horse  trade  mark— found  only 
on  the  genuine— accept  no  sub- 
stitute. At  your  dealer's  or  di- 
rect from  us. 

Send  today  for  Account  Book 
and  sample — both  free.  Now 
is  the  time  to  start  your  1917 
accounts.  Address, 


Be  Sure  and  Work  the  Horse i 


The 
Bickmore 
Company 

Box  960 

Old  Town, 

Maine 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME 

Taught  in  simplest  English  during 
spare  time.  Diploma  granted. 
Cost  vfithin  reach  of  all.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Have  been  leach- 
ing by  correspondence  twenty 
years.  Graduates  assisted  in  many 
ways.  Every  person  interested  in 
stock  should  take  it.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  full  p  ■>  P  p 
particulars  -   -  .  ■    Vm  b  k 

LondonVet.Correspondence 
School 

 Dept.  17      Lnn.ion.  Ontario.  Can 

NURSEWV  SALESMEN  WANTED— Home  territory .  High- 
est  comtQtssions payable  weekly.  Noinvcstment.  Wedeliv- 
er and  collect.  PerfY  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Kst.  21  y  rs. 


Fil's  Filosophy  on  Land  Titles 

How  Title  Passes 

By  James  Kdwin  Filson,  LL.  B.,  Sec.  III.  Abstractors*  Assn.,  Lecturer 
oil  Laud  Tides  College  of  Law,  U.  of  I.,  and  Mgr. 
Champaign  County  Abstract  Co. 

I  (This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Land  Titles  which  Mr.  Fllson  la  writing  for 
American  Karmins.    Inquiries  pertinent  to  the  subject  from  American  Farming  readers  will  be 
answered  free  by  Mr.  Fllson.    Comments  upon  the  Ideas  and  thoughts  advanced  are  solicited 
Address  all  correspondence  in  care  of  American  Farming,  Chicago.) 


James  Edwin  Filson,  LL.  B. 


How  does  title  pass  from  one  person 
to  another?  By  warranty  deed,  you  say. 
Yes,  that  is  the  most  common  method, 
yet  there  are  many  others:  quit  claim 

deed,  devise 
by  will,  de- 
scent, tax 
deed,  sher- 
iff's deed  by 
virtue  of 
sale  under 
judgmen  t  s, 
etc.,  master 
in  c  h  a  n- 
cery's  deed 
under  sale 
or  decree, 
deed  from 
trustee  i  n 
bankruptcy, 
t  r  u  s  t  e  e's 
deed,  fore- 
closure o  f 
m  o  rtgages, 
me  chanics' 

liens,  contracts,  etc.,  decree  of  court, 
partition,  specific  performance,  rever- 
sion, estoppel,  executor's,  administra- 
tor's, guardian's  and  conservator's 
deeds,  etc. 

When  you  consider  the  above  list  you 
don't  wonder  that  titles  are  complex. 
In  our  impatience  we  say  the  law  ought 
to  be  simple.  But  since  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances get  tangled  up  hopelessly  at 
times,  and  people  use  ambiguous  or 
meaningless  words,  how  can  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  be  simple?  If  the 
facts  and  words  are  kept  clear  and  well 
defined,  the  application  of  the  law  vvill 
be  comparatively  simple,  but  when  a 
deed  conveys  part  of  ten  acres  in  the 
southeast  corner  oi  n  e  %,  n  e  %,  sec. 
12,  twp.  15  s.  r.  2  e.  3rd  p.  m.,  how  is 
the  examiner  to  know  the  dimensions  of 
that  ten  acres?  If  the  block  number  is 
omitted,  how  is  the  examiner  to  know 
what  block  was  intended. 

Right  here,  let  me  say  that  the  pre- 
paring and  executing  of  a  warranty 
deed  or  any  other  instrument  is  no 
simple  and  easy  task.  It  is  common  to 
hear  a  person  say,  "all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  fill  in  the  blanks."  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  there  are  so  many  mistakes 
in  titles  to  correct.  The  importance  of 
accuracy  in  deeds  is  underestimated. 
Most  any  person  is  permitted  to  pre- 
pare and  acknowledge  them,  with  the 
result  that  as  time  goes  on  it  takes  $10 
to  $200  or  more  to  correct  the  error. 
High  class  work  is  cheap  at  any  rea- 
sonable price;  inferior  work  is  dear  at 
any  price.  In  no  place  is  this  truer 
than  in  titles. 

I  know  of  one  community  where  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public 
drew  deeds,  etc.,  for  forty  years  and,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  have  been  spent  this 
year  in  correcting  his  errors.  Each  new 
title  I  check  over  in  that  neighborhood 
shows  more  defects. 

To  prepare  a  complete  and  accurate 
deed"^ requires  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
knowledge,  both  of  law  and  the  title  to 
the  particular  tract. 

A  deed  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
substance  and  form.  But  each  of  these 
are  subdivided  into  several  parts,  as 
follows: 

1.  The  grantors  should  be  correctly 
named.    Always  use  same  given  name 


and  initials  in  the  title.  The  marital 
status  of  the  grantors  should  be  accu- 
rately stated. 

2.  Correct  name  of  person  to  whom 
title  is  conveyed;  and  the  name  should 
be  inserted  before  deed  is  executed. 

3.  Proper  words  of  conveyance. 
This  is  usually  provided  by  statute. 

4.  Consideration — either  good  or  val- 
uable. 

5.  Correct  description  of  land.  This 
is  where  most  mistakes  occur.  This 
point  was  discussed  last  month. 

6.  Reservations,  limitations  and  re- 
citals. This  covers  the  questions  of 
taxes,  special  assessments,  mortgages, 
vendors'  liens,  easements,  life  estates, 
homesteads,  annuities,  rents,  possession, 
building  lines,  building  restrictions,  pro- 
visions as  to  use  of  land,  covenants  run- 
ning with  the  title  to  the  land,  etc.  To 
properly  insert  these  requires  a  knowl^ 
edge  of  the  particular  title,  and  is  where' 
an  inexperienced  person  gets  into  deep 
water. 

7.  Habendum,  covenants  of  war- 
ranty, etc.,  release  of  homestead  and 
dower  rights,  etc.,  attestation.  These 
are  more  or  less  in  the  form  provided 
by  statutes  of  each  particular  state,  and 
are  usually  a  part  of  the  printed  form. 
But  unless  a  person  knows  what  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statutes  and  laws  are 
he  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  printed 
forms,  no  more  than  a  novice  is  to  be 
given  a  delicate  machine  to  operate. 

8.  The  deed  should  be  dated. 

9.  The  necessary  parties  should  sign 
the  instrument  the  same  as  their  names 
appear  in  the  body.  In  states  where 
seals  have  not'  been  abolished,  a  seal  or 
scroll  should  appear  after  each  signa- 
ture. 

10.  The  instrument  should  be  ac- 
knowledged before  an  officer,  designated 
by  the  statutes  of  the  state  in  which  the 
land  is  situated.  This  certificate  of 
acknowledgment  should  also  be  in  the 
form  provided  by  statute  and  laws  of 
the  state  in  which  the  property  lies,  and., 
should  be  dated,  signed  and  under  seal 
of  acknowledging  officer. 

Sometimes  the  statutes  require  cer- 
tificates showing  that  the  person  taking 
the  acknowledgment  is  duly  elected,  or 
appointed.  These  certificates  are  called 
"Certificates  of  Magistracy." 

Some  states  provide  by  statute  that 
the  deeds,  etc.,  may  be  acknowledged  in 
the  form  of  the  state  in  which  the  ac- 
knowledgment is  taken.  This  necessi- 
tates a  certificate  to  that  effect  by  a 
proper  officer  of  the  state  in  which  the 
acknowledgment  is  taken  and  the  cer-  . 
tificate  is  called  a  "Certificate  of  Con- 
formity." 

One  of  the  weak  places  in  our  laws 
is  that  any  person  can  prepare  or  ac- 
knowledge deeds,  etc.,  and  such  person 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  papers  prepared.  There  are  no 
substantial  qualifications  necessary  to 
be  elected  justice  of  the  peace  or  to  be 
appointed  a  notary  public.  The  com- 
mission appointing  such  officers  does 
not  suddenly  qualify  them.  Authority 
should  only  be  given  where  power  to 
execute  is  located.  The  justice  of  the 
peace  system  as  it  is  today  should  be 
abolished.  And  merely  because  a  per- 
son is  21  years  of  age  should  not  be  a 
sufficient  qualification  to  be  appointed 
a  notary  public.        (Continued  on  page  jo) 


NO  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE 


December,  1916 

Judging  Dairy  Stock 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


A  demonstration  in  dairy  stock  judging 
and  the  Inspection  of  a  modernly  equipped 
dairy  were  features  recently  arranged  for 
members  of  the  Pawnee  County  Farm 
Bureau  by  County  Agent  R.  P.  Schnacke 
of  Larned,  Kans.  The  demonstration  was 
conducted  at  the  farm  of  H.  H.  Reed  & 
Sons^'  This  farm  has  a  herd  of  28  pure- 
bred and  grade  Holsteins  and  the  equip- 
ment includes  milking  machines,  cooler, 
steam  washer  and  other  modern  appli- 
ances. The  milk  is  sold  to  retailers  for 
distribution  in  Larned. 

The  stock  judging  demonstration  waa 
conducted  by  D.  H.  Branson  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College. 

♦J>  Christmas  joy  Is  intensified  by  sharing  ♦J* 

Supplanting  Scrub  Pigs  with  Pure* 

Breds  by  Endless  Chain  Idea 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
ness  men  and  has  been  given  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  hundreds  of  farmers.  More 
than  $6,000  worth  of  pure-bred  pigs  were 
distributed  in  this,  way  last  Spring  by 
Kentucky  bankers.  A  partial  list  of  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  in  that  state 
which  have  financed  endless  chain  move- 
ments in  connection  with  Boys'  Pig  Club 
work  includes  First  National  Bank,  ^^Bar- 
bourville;  Business  Men's  Association, 
London;  Owsley  County  Deposit  Bank, 
Booneville;  Jackson  County  Bank,  McKee; 
First  National  Bank,  Manchester;  Farm- 
ers' National  Bank,  Cynthia;  State  Na- 
tional Bank,  Frankfort;  Farmers'  Banlc, 
Independence;  Cadiz  Bank,  Cadiz;  Ken- 
tucky Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Madison- 
ville;  Business  Men's  Association,  Hop- 
klnsville;  Lewisburg  Bank,  Lewisburg; 
Swine  Breeders,  Henderson;  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Bank,  Princeton;  Fredonia  Valley 
Bank,  Fredonia,  and  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Louisville. 

The  impetus  given  by  the  endless  chain 
movement  has  had  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  pig  club  work  in  Kentucky.  This 
work  _was  started  in  that  state  In  the 
Spring  of  1915  under  the  supervision  of 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Clubs  were  organ- 
ized in  thirteen  counties  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  627  boys  and  girls,  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  whom  had  pure-bred  pigs. 
Last  Spring  clubs  were  organized  in  more 
than  40  counties,  with  a  total  membership 
of  1,250,  nearly  85  per  cent  of  whom  had 
pure-bred  stock.  The  work  the  second 
year  was  restricted  to  boys.  Otis  Ker- 
cher,  agent  in  animal  husbandry,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  work,  anticipates  that 
Boys'  Pig  Clubs  will  be  organized  in  at 
least  60  of  the  120  counties  of  Kentucky 
next  Spring. 

All  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18 
years  are  eligible  to  club  membership, 
and  the  rules  require  that  each  member 
must  have  on  May  1  a  pig  between  two 
and  four  months  old.  This  pig  is  weighed 
by  the  county  agent  and  a  tag  attached 
to  one  ear.  The  boy  is  given  a  record 
book  in  which  he  is  required  to  keep  a 
faithful  record  of  all  feed  supplied  to  the 
pig  and  all  pasture  grazed  by  it.  The 
cost  of  this  feed  and  the  worth  of  the 
pasture  are  computed  according  to  the 
general  average  of  the  state. 

Explicit  instructions  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  swine  are  supplied  to  each 
contestant  and  the  progress  of  the  young 
pig  raiser's  work  is  carefully  watched 
after  by  the  county  agent,  clubs  being 
organized  only  in  counties  having  agents. 
The  principal  ration  urged  by  Agent  Ker- 
cher  this  year  is  six  parts  corn,  four  parts 
shipstuff  or  middlings  and  one  part  tank- 
age by  weight.  Soy  beans  were  also  sug- 
gested. Clover,  alfalfa  and  other  pastures 
were  recommended.  The  necessity  of  Iceep- 
ing  proper  minerals  before  the  pigs  and 
keeping  them  free  from  lice  was  also 
stressed,  formulas  for  both  purposes  being 
supplied. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  the  pigs 
are  weighed  again  and  the  record  books 
completed,  showing  initial  weight,  final 
weight,  gain,  amount  of  feed,  cost  of  feed 
and  relation  of  weight  and  cost  of  feed 
to  weight  and  value  of  gain.  This  is  a 
splendid  object  lesson  for  the  boys  in  the 
value  of  farm  records  and  afforded  them 
practical  experience  in  the  keeping  of 
such  records.  Their  feeding  experiences 
demonstrate  to  the  boys — and  to  their  fa- 
thers as  well — the  economy  of  a  balanced 
ration  and  the _  introduction  of  pure-bred 
(Continued  on  page  11.) 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  cubstitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  mak  s  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  PamphIet""°^*°K^i8|Caives 

— —  .Cheaply  and  Success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."  At  dealers,  or 
Blatchiord  Cali  Meal  Factory,  Dept.  122  Waokegan,  III. 


jjPI^^H  E^TA  LE'b  F 


Send  post  card  at  once  for 
this  intere8tio£  free  story. 
There's  money  (or  you  in 
every  line  of  it. 

CORN  CROP  SHORT 
SAVE  YOUR  FEED 

Don't  buy  corn  mnd  pay  high  prices.  Learn  bow 
55,000  wide  awake  farmers  make  their  feed  £0  a  third 
to  a  half  farther  and  prevent  bog  cholera  by  feeding 
correct,  cooked  rations-  Also  get  our  10  day  trial 
offer  on 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKERS 

Tank  Heaters,  Hog  Troughs,  Etc 

Cook  feed  and  warm  the  water  for 
your  hogrs,  cattle,  sheep  and  poul- 
try this  winter.  It  pays.  All  sizet 
off  cookers.  Used  everywhere. 
Attractive  prices.  Handy  ffor 
cookinc  feqd,  scaldloi;  hofs, 
rendering  lexill,  etc. 

W-rif^  itit  ^^^'^ 

WW  i  UO  vou  the  way 

to  greater  profits.   Just  send  your 
name  and  address.    Do  It  now  1 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  707 
TECUMSEH.  MICH. 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!r 

^        ^  Buys  the  New  Butter- 
Jk^M  Mm  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning, 

mm  ^         easy  cleaning^  close  Bkiir 
^I^T  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
^^^^^^^a  lifetime.  Skima  &&quart9 

f)er  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
arger  sizes  up  to  6  l-2ebownl 

30  Pays'  Free  Trial  ^r'mo?e°b7whlt 

ft  savea  in  cream.  Postal  brin^a  Free  cat- 
oIoK,  folder  and  "direct-from-factory  "  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eave  money. 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2114  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


NO  MORE  WORKSHOE TROUBLES 


'  The  new  patented  National  Aluminum  Shoes  stop 
all  pinching,  dIstortinE  or  rubbing  of  toot.  GUARAN- 
TEED to  protect  your  Tiealth  and  save  money  by  out- 
wearing Several  pairs  of  kind  you  now  use.  Water-proof* 
rust'proof,  break-proof,  light,  comforta- 
ble, fit  fine,  easy  to  walkTn.  Keep  your 


feel  vvarni'ahd  dry,   

or  mud  does  not  ball  up  and  stick  to  sole. 


Easy  to  clean.  Snow 


Cushion  felt  insole.   ,  

uppers.    Sizes  1  to  13.  6  to  IG  In.  high. 
Wear  them  anywhere,  anytime.  Special 
Transmission  Rubber  Taps  outwear  any  . 
other  kind--easy  to  renew  if  they  ever 
wear  out.  FIT  AND  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  or  MONEY  BACK, 
f  ostal  brings  OUR  FREE  catalog. 

National  AluniiiiDin  Shot  Co. 
Dept.  28.      Raciue.  Wis, 


*''What  is  Accomplished 

by  Testing  Cows** 

is  the  title  of  out  booklet  which  tells  yott 
how  to  increase  the  production  of  your 
herd.  Cows  from  herds  of  known  pro- 
duction sell  for  more  money.  Send 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
It's  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

^  382  West  23r  J  Street  New  York  Gly 

^Sgn^  I  will  condition  a  Horse 
^3Z8f     Cow  in  twelve  days 

Put  flesfi  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor. 
Can  add  50%  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 
P.  C.  FAUST.         -         BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


lAfAaiTPn   to  hear  from  owner  of  srood  Farm 
■  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and  de- 

acrlptlon,   D.  F.  BUSH,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SENSATIONAL  OFFER  ON 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Order  any  size  Majestic  Cream  Separator  yon 

want— no  deposit— no  C.  O.  D.— no  security.  When 
the  separator  comes,  work  it  SO  days  and  if  you  are 
not  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense 
and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent.  If  you  are  com- 
pletely convinced  that  the  "Majestic"  is  a  wonderful 
bargain  and  just  the  cream  separator  you  want,  then 
keep  it  and  pay  one-tenth  in  30  days  and  balance  in 
9  equal  monthly  payments  or  pay  one-sixth,  60  days 
after  arrival  and  balance  in  5  equal  payments  at 
intervals  of  2  months  each— giving  you 


AFULLYEAR10PAI 


The 
Great 
Majestic 
Gream . 
Separator 


We  make  this 
remarkable  No- 
Money-In- Advance, 
Year-To-Pay  Offer  be- 
cause we  want  you  to 
learn  from  your  own  ex- 
perience tbathere,  at  last, 
the  Majestic  is  the  per- 
fectseparator— a  mas- 
terpiece oi  mechanical 
skill  and  ingenuity— 
an    amazing  triumph 
achieved  in  Cream  Separ- 
ator construction. 

TestitoD  warm  or  cold 
milk  and  find  out  by  actual 
results  how  the  Majestic 
skims  down  to  the  last 
drop— note  the  fine  con- 
dition of  the  cream — 
how  much  quicker  it 
skims  than  any  oth- 
er you  have  ever 
seen.  You  will 
find  it  just  the 
separator  you 
want.  Our  free  tnal  without 
money  or  security  offer  proves 
it  to  you. 

Send  For  FREE  Book 

Don't  buy  a  separator  unt3 
you  ^et  all  the  facts  about  the 
'Majestic".  Learn  all  about 
this    wonderful  Separator. 
Compare  our  low  price.  The 
Majestic  on  our  year-to-pay, 
farm  credit   terms  costs 
less  than  others  ask  all  cash 
for.  Get  the  proof .  It's  in 
this  book.    Mail  coupon. 

THEHARTMANCO. 

4038-40  LaSafle  St.,  Chicano,  III 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4038>40  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Without  obligatingme,  send  me  your  Cream  Separ- 
ator Catalog  No.S-235  and  particulars  of  your  Farm 
Credit  Selling  Plan. 


Name.. 


M 


ORE 
ONEY 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.    Agents  wanted. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc. 


^  Asknowl  This  beautiful  96-page 
,  four-color  book  describes  1917  va- 
rieties vegetables  and  flowers; 
handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 

home  grounda.  flower  and  vegetable  ear- 
.deno     landscaping    shrubbery  — 
rorchards.  farms.    A  dictionary  or 
Tardening!  Flower  lover's  delight 

 77  1.7^.'^'"''^  grower's  book!  An  orchard- 

manual!  Most  wonderful  gardening  guide  catalog 


.ni,  n  MittMuuii  moML  wonoeriui  garaening  guide  cataloff 
ever  published.  Better  than  our  famous  19)6  book 
Uon  t  miss  It.   Ask  today..  A  postal  gets  it. 

Calloway  Bros,  a  Ce.,Dp.  1915  Walerloo,  la. 


POWERFUL  AIR  GUN 

,,  .    -.^  -  er  action  rifle  free  for  selling;  20  Art 
and  Reh^ouB  Pictures  or  20  pkta.  Post  Cards  at  lOc. 
Orderyou^hoice.  GATES  MFG.  CO.,  0«pt.6G3  CHICAGO 
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—chicken  money  wit] 

Old  Ipustc; 


for  Mrs.  Maud  Rice,  Oklahoma  City,  ■ 
Okla.  Many  more  nialdnff  biff  Incomes. 
Keadabouttheminourl'oultry'"Know-Hovv" 
BOOK  FREE  TOOAV-teU  us 

makes  bic;  hatches  even 
in  the  coldest  weather. 
700.000  pleased  owners, 
I.iarn  about  1917  im- 
IJrcivements.  Quick 
shipment  from  Clay 
Center, Nob.,  .St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  or  Seattle,  Wash.  _ 

M.  M.JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


.  tfi  _ 
Frelgh* 


Freight 
Prepaid 


BUILTon  most  suc- 
cessfullines.X-shaped 
heat  radiator — heating-  plant 
beneath.  Our  customers  say: 
'Worth  every  penny 
of  $20.00."  Built  o£ 
finest  quality  redwood  and  heavy 
enameled  steel.  Labor  and  oil 
saver— costs  only  10c  for  a  hatch. 
Write  today  for  Free  CircvUar. 

SPECIAL  OFFER; 
O.  K.Hatcherand  O.K. Brooder 
»      —both  for  $15! 

O.  K.  HATCHER  CO. 

Dept.  A9 

t  Moines.fowa 


tet  m«  imt  you  on  the 
map  as  a  PouUty  Rsuser 

"Hatching  Fads"  biggest  poultry  book  published,  in 
colors,  explains  everything — tells  about 
My  World's  Champion  Belle  Cityi 

§ Incubator  —  my  low   price  — | 
My  10-year  Money-Back  Guarantee.)  1-2-3 
also  My  $1000  in  Gold  Offers.   Yourl  Month'i 
chance  to  make  BiB  Poultry  Profits.   Write  J'!">tfTcst» 
mo  today  for  Free  Book.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres.'"'  '^"'Pl- 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  10    Racine,  Wisconsin 


||E1|#KIND0F 

nCWlNaMIOR 

Requires  SmimitesB  do7.  Saves  work,  time, 

money.  Built  round,  like  hen's  nest,  ^5o  coli 
corners.  One  eallon  of  oil.  one  filling  of  lamp  to 
a  hatch.  Wondcrful  built-in  molstur.  attachment 
and  comjleto  circuit  radiators  mean  even  heat, 
nioiet  and  mildalwayl.  Many  other  features  that 
VSS'^'i'^'-,  timeand  money  fully  described  in  new 
rKh.13,  boolc— write  postal  for  your  copy  NOW. 

lliiliii-lloiiiiilhicub»li)rCo.4812M«iDSL  W»yn«  Mib. 
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<>  .   CENTS  A   ROD  (Of 

•Ji   a  26-inch  high  fence; 
*  21Kc.  arod  for  47-ln. 
81  styles  Farm, Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fences.   Low  prices  Barbed  Wire. 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT. 

Sold  on  30  day*  FREE  TRIAL. 

>\  ri  te  for  free  catalog  now. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO 
Box  156      MORTON,  ILLS. 


JJWonderful  Money  Saving 
Fence  Book.  Over  l.W  Styles. 

Ciates-Steel  Posts-BarbWire   ■  

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 

-    All  heavy  DOUBLK  Galvanized  wiBEi^  i3c 

p«r  rod  op.    Get  frea  Boolt  and  Sample  to  teit. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
bcpL  46  -  Cleveland.  Ohia 


FREE  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue  we  offer  to  send  free  aM-page 
account  book.  Theboolcis  arranged  tolreepall  accounts 
in  t>lmple  form;  shows  how  to  charge  against  crop  pro- 
duction: has  a  laborer's  time  record  and  section  for 
personal  accounts.  Look  at  the  advertisement,  write  a 
postal  card  and  get  this  book.   You  will  And  It  useful. 

THE  BICKMORE  CO.,  Box  960,  Old  Town,  Maine 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 


FOR  US. 


Bi^  profits.  We  famish  stock  and 
pay  you  $2.00  each,  also  cavies. 


mlnk.skonk,  fox,  squabs,  frog^,  etc. 
2  booklets  and  contrnct  for  dime.  None 
free.  AddressTHE  BELGIAN  HARE, 
37  Main  8t^      Holme*  Park,  Mo« 
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Fine  Holsteins  at  Colorado  Agricultural  College 


GREEN  FOOD  FOR  POULTRY 

Problem  solved.  Write  for  free  particulars  to 
Slicculenta  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  3t .       Newark.  N.J. 


Nine  of  the  excellent  Holstein  cows 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture  are 
daughters  of  Sir  Korndyke  Hehgerveld 
Canary,  53835,  senior  herd  bull  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  The  tenth  cow  is  his 
granddaughter. 

The  sire  of  these  cows  is  a  grand- 
son of  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  23102. 

All  of  Sir  Korndyke  Hengerveld 
Canary's  daughters,  with  the  exception 
of  two  sold  from  the  herd  and  not 
tested,    have    qualified    for  advanced 


registry.  One  completed  a  yearly 
record  as  a  two-year-old  of  446  pounds 
of  butter  in  351  days,  has  made  a  four- 
year-old  record  of  18.7  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  seven  days,  and  now,  at  five  years 
old,  has  a  record  for  one  year  of  579 
Ijounds  of  butter  and  13,583  pounds  of 
milk.  Another  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter has  a  yearly  record  of  428.7  pounds 
of  butter.  The  granddaughter,  Korn- 
dyke Sarcastic  Jolie  II,  recently  com- 
pleted a  record  of  520  pounds  of  butter 
in  one  year  with  her  first  calf. 


Fil's  Filosophy  on  Land 
Titles 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Missouri  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  limiting  persons  with  a  legal 
knowledge  to  acknowledge  deeds,  etc.  I 
do  not  believe  their  law  is  complete,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  person  acknowledging  the  deed 
should  certify  that  the  same  is  correct 
in  substance  and  in  form  and  be  liable 
on  his  bond  for  losses  caused  through  his 
errors.  I  believe  that  would  eliminate 
fifty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  errors  in 
the  titles  in  the  future.  This  would 
necessitate  either  that  only  attorneys  be 
notary  publics  or  that  notary  publics  be 
persons  who  had  exhibited  suitable  pro- 
ficiency by  passing'  an  examination. 

Under  the  laws  that  how  prevail,  no 
one  is  responsible  for  the  correctness  of 
an  instrument  and  usually  the  innocent 
ones  suffer  most.  That  is  just  the  rea- 
son you  should  be  careful  to  deal  with 
only  competent  persons  in  relation  to 
titles,  whether  you  are  purchaser,  seller, 
lender  or  borrower. 

11.  The  deed  must  be  delivered.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
the  deed,  and  is  a  point  frequently  over- 
looked and  not  thought  important.  In 
other  words,  the  deed  must  be  offered  and 
accepted.  Two  cases  will  illustrate  the 
importance  of  this  point. 

H.  R.  had  nine  children  and  owned  180 
acres.  He  had  nine  deeds  prepared,  each 
conveying  20  acres  to  a  child.  He  and 
his  wife  signed  and  acknowledged  the 
deeds  and  put  them  in  the  bureau  drawer, 
where  they  were  found  after  his  death. 
Each  child  took  and  recorded  his  or  her 
deed.  These  deeds  conveyed  nothing  and 
new  deeds  had  to  be  secured  by  each  heir 
from  the  other  heirs  because  the  deeds 
were  not  delivered  by  H.  R.  in  his  life- 
time. 

Mrs.  K.  owned  a  farm,  and  in  1876  she 
and  her  husband  executed  a  deed  for  the 
farm  to  his  brother  and  the  deed  was  filed 
for  record.  Mrs.  K.  died  leaving  two 
children.  Mr.  K.  then  had  his  brother 
execute  a  deed  to  him.  Mr.  K.  mortgaged 
the  place  time  and  again.  He  remarried 
and  raised  more  children.  In  1907  Mr.  K. 
died,  leaving  the  two  sets  of  children,  and 
a  suit  for  partition  was  started.  A  cross 
bill  was  filed  by  the  two  children  of  the 
first  Mrs.  K.,  setting  forth  that  the  deed 
from  Mrs.  K.  to  K.'s  brother  had  never 
been  delivered.  The  allegations  in  the 
cross  bill  were  proven  and  these  two 
children  took  the  farm,  but  by  agreement 
they  paid  the  mortgage,  although  they 
probably  could  not  have  been  made  to  do 
.•=0.  This  mortgage  was  held  by  a  life 
insurance  company,  but,  of  course,  the 
record  did  not  disclose  the  non-delivery  of 
the  deed.  The  statute  of  limitations  had 
not  run  against  these  two  heirs  because 
Mr.  K.  had  a  dower  interest  and  his 
possession  was  not  adverse  nor  hostile. 

If  delivery  is  to  be  completed  in  the 
future,  upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain 
conditions  or  the  happening  of  some  event, 
then  the  instrument  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  third  person  or  institution  to 
be  delivered.  This  puts  it  beyond  the 
control  of  the  grantor  and  is  called  "Put- 
ting the  deed  in  escrow."  The  escrow 
system  is  growing  and  forms  an  impor- 


tant department  in  many  banks  and  title 
companies  in  larger  cities. 

In  contracts  of  sale  where  the  deed  is 
not  to  be  delivered  for  some  time,  pos- 
sibly years,  the  deed  provided  for  should 
be  executed  and  placed  in  escrow  with 
some  established  institution,  such  as  a 
bank  or  trust  company.  This  avoids  such 
difficulties  as  death,  minor  heirs,  insanity, 
divorce,  etc.,  may  cause. 

In  drawing  your  will  always  get  a 
lawyer — and  a  good  one — for  it  is  very 
particular  work,  and  after  you  are  dead  it 
is  then  too  late  to  correct  errors.  Mis- 
takes in  wills  cannot  be  corrected,  as  a 
rule. 

Title  passes  either  by  act  of  parties  or 
by  operation  of  law  and  is  a  solemn  act 
mvoking  powerful  agencies.  Therefore,  it 
should  no  more  be  left  to  incompetent 
hands  than  high  tension  electric  systems 
should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner. 
We  can  see  physical  mistakes  at  once,  but 
errors  in  invisible  realms  are  no  less  real 
and  have  their  consequences  just  the 
same. 

I  have  referred  largely  to  deeds  in  this 
article  because  they  are  the  most  common 
and  the  points  herein  also  apply  more  or 
less  to  the  other  methods  by  which  title 
passes.  It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss 
the  others — they  will  be  touched  upon  in 
later  articles.  The  subject  of  titles  is  so 
big  that  these  articles  cannot  be  made 
exhaustive,  but  will  deal  only  with  the 
more  practical  features. 

•J»  Christmas  joy  is  intensified  by  sharing  »l» 

Automobile  Contest  Gets 
Good  Start 

The  big  automobile  subscription  con- 
test, started  last  month  by  the  Corn  Belt 
Auto  Club  exclusively  for  American  Farm- 
ing, is  growing  in  interest,  a  splendid 
start  having  been  made. 

This  contest  is  open  to  all  friends  of 
American  Farming.  A  1917  Overland  tour- 
ing car  and  a  1917  Ford  touring  car  are 
the  capital  prizes,  but  there  are  also 
thirteen  other  prizes,  the  total  value  of 
the  prizes  offered  being  $1,600.  Liberal 
cash  commissions  are  offered  to  all  who 
fail  to  win  one  of  the  prizes. 

The  contest  closes  on  February  24,  1917. 

Read  the  advertisement  on  page  19. 

Send  your  application  for  entry  blank 
today  to  American  Farming,  Chicago^  or 
Waterloo,  la.  You  may  be  one  of  the 
winners. 

•J*  Christmas  Joy  is  Intensified  by  sharing  »J» 

Home  Made  Soap  Contest  Closes 

The  Home  Made  Soap  Contest,  started 
by  American  Farming  in  September,  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  home  soap  mak- 
ing, is  nearing  a  close  as  the  December 
issue  goes  to  press,  November  30  being  the 
closing  date. 

The  contest  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions in  interest  and  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  home  soap  making  is  by  no 
means  a  lost  art.  Samples  have  been  re- 
ceived from  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  the  total  entries  make  an 
immense  pile. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for 
the  judging  of  the  soap  and  the  winners 
will  be  announced  in  the  January  issue 
o£  American  Farming. 


December,  1916 

Gives  Si^ns  to  Farmers 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  has  interested  a  number  of 
farmers  in  its  work,  and  to  these  farmer 
members  it  furnishes  free  of  cost  signs 
lilte  the  one  shown  in  the  accompanying- 
picture.  The  signs  are  eight  feet  long 
and  26  inches  wide.  The  farmer's  name 
and  address  are  in  embossed  silvered  let- 
ters. Below  the  sign  a  blackboard  is  hung 
on  which  are  listed  the  things  the  farmer 
has  for  sale  or  those  he  wishes  to  buy. 
The  blackboards  promote  exchange  among 
the  farmers  and  also  help  to  build  up  a 
profitable  trade  for  the  farmers  with  city 
autoists  and  others  passing  along  the 
roads. 

♦J»  Christmas  joy  is  intensified  by  sharing  ♦J* 

Supplanting  Scrub  Pigs  with  Pure* 
Breds  by  Endless  Chain  Idea 

{Continued  from  page  p.) 
swine  through  the  cooperation  of  backers 
of  the  endless  chain  idea  demonstrates  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  pure-bred  over 
the  scrub. 

Late  in  the  Summer  county  pig  shows 
are  conducted  and  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  each  county  is  awarded  a  free 
trip  to  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  and 
other  worth  while  prizes,  the  winnings  of 
a  county  champion  ranging  from  $25  to 
$50  in  value. 

Eighteen  boys  and  their  pigs  were  sent 
to  the  State  Fair  in  1915.  This  year  more 
than  40  boys  and  86  pigs  were  sent,  the 
first  and  second  prize  winning  pigs  of 
most  of  the  counties  being  exhibited. 
These  swine  occupied  two  rows  of  pens 
in  the  first  swine  barn  and  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 

In  open  competition  against  all  breed- 
ers, the  boys  captured  first,  second  and 
fourth  In  the  Poland-China  junior  pig 
class  and  second  in  the  Duroc  pig  class, 
these  being  the  only  classes  open  to  them. 

All  of  the  pigs  were  of  February  or 
March  farrowing  and  the  county  prize 
winners  sent  to  the  State  Fair  on  Sep- 
tember 11  weighed  from  200  to  300  pounds, 
many  of  them  gaining  over  two  pounds 
per  day  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  cents 
per  pound.  Edgar  Brock  of  London,  Ky  , 
exhibiting  a  large  type  of  Poland-China, 
was  finally  awarded  first  honors  for  the 
largest  gain  at  the  lowest  cost,  his  rec- 
ord showing  a  gain  of  2.18  pounds  per 
day  at  a  cost  of  3.8  cents  per  pound. 

The  winnings  of  some  of  the  boys  were 
quite  handsome.  Elmer  Faulkner  of  Bar- 
bourville,  has  to  show  for  his  year's  work 
$40  in  cash  prizes  and  a  two-year  scholar- 
ship in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  be- 
sides a  free  trip  to  the  State  Fair.  R, 
S.  Murphy  of  Crittenden  realized  $257  in 
prizes,  including  the  profit  on  three  pigs- 
Edgar  Brock  of  London  realized  $91  in- 
cluding the  profit  on  his  pig,  while  the 
boy  who  scored  first  in  the  Poland-China 
junior  pig  class  won  $.30,  a  pure-bred  pig 
and  a  free  trip  to  the  fair. 

In  addition  to  using  pure-bred  pigs,  the 
Boys'  Pig  Clubs  in  fourteen  of  the  Ken- 
tucky counties  have  adopted  a  single  breed 
of  swine  to  be  used  in  contest  work 
The  clubs  in  seven  counties  have  adopted 
Durocs;  five,  Poland-Chinas;  one,  Berk- 
shires,  and  one,  Hampshires.  This  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  community  and  county 
breeders  associations  and  it  is  probable 
that  within  a  short  time  many  Kentucky 
counties  will  be  famed  for  the  predomi- 
nance of  pure-bred  swine  of  a  certain 
breed  just  as  the  bluegrass  region  has 
long  been  famed  for  its  horses 


WONDERFUL  BGG  PRODtJCER. 

^.f:^,^  ^^^l^^'^^J^'^'^^^  double  his 

profits  by  doubling  the  egg  production  of  his 
Tu"?-  A  scientific  tonic  has  been  di.scovered 
that  revitalizes  the  floclc  and  makes  hens 
work  all  the  time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More 
^'^'^  '^'^"S  a  few  cents'  worth  ot 

iP""^.  Eggs"  and  you  will  be  amazed  and 
delighted  with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of 
More  Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  produc- 
tion of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  ex- 
pert, 3809  Reefer  Building,  Kansas  City  Mo 
who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply  of'  "More 
Eggs'    Tonic    for    $1.00    (prepaid).'^    So  con! 

^f"-  J^<'^^<='"  of  the  results  that  a 
nilllion  dollar  bank  guarantees  it  vou  are  not 
absolutely  satisfied  your  dollar  will  be  re- 
turned on  request  and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs 
you  nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr 
Reefer  for  his  tree  poultry  book  that  tells  the 
experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune 
out  of  poultry.— Advertisement. 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near$2  abushel  offers  great 
profitstothe farmer.  Canada'sinvitation 
is  therefore  especially  attractive.  She. 
wantssettlers  to  make  money  andhappy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

other  landsatremarkablylowprices.  Duringmany 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
is  an  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young 
men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  The  Government  is 
urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for  litera- 
ture and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  ratea  to  Supt.  of  Im- 
migration, Ottawa,  Canada,  or  ^ 
George  A.  Hall,  123  Second  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  '  ^  Canadian 
J.  M.  Maclachlan,  215  Tracllcn  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  „  ,^  .  . 
C.  J.  Broughton  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  ill.  ^ 


No  Money  In  Ad  Yd  nee 


Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit 


Only  Hartman's  with  their  $12,000,090  capital 
and  oyer  two  million  customers  can  make  such 
an  offer  as  this.   Order  any  size  or  style 
Majestic  engine  you  want — no  deposit 
—no  C.  O.  D.,  or  security.  When  the 
engine  comes,  work  it  30  days,  and 
if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  you 
will  not  be  out  one  cent.    If  you  are 
completely  convinced  that  the  "Majestic" 
is  a  wonderful  bargain  and  just  the  en- 
gine you  want,  then  keep  it  and  pay  one- 
tenth  in  30  days,  or  one-sixth  in  CO  days, 
and  balance  in  equal  payments  monthly  or 
every  two  months— giving  10  months  or 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK  L"«on°a%'^"''" 


iMjE^n^miinits: 


low 

bargain  price  put  on  each  engine.  Book  also 
tells  how  to  judge  an  engine, 
how  much  to  pay,  how  to  pick 
out  size  and  style  engine  best 
suited  to  your  needs,  and  ex- 
plains the  Famous  Farm  Credit 
Plan.  Get  this  valuable  en- 
gine book  at  once.  Send  the 
coupon  or  a  postal  today.  ^ 

THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY.  / 

403B40  La  Salle  St.,  Chicaio    *  ' 

Town 


2, 3, 5,  7, 9  and  14  H.  P.— Stationary  and  Portable 

The  Great  Majestic  Engine 

Most  economical  to  operate.  Fewer  number  of  work- 
ing parts.  Perfectly  balanced— just  the  right  weight 
for  its  H.  P.  rating.  Big  improvements.  Gives  ever- 
lastingly good  service  without  trouble  or  bother.  Abso- 
lutely guaranteed  by  The  Hartman  Co.,  backed  by  its 
$12,000,000  capital  and  resources.  Fully  described  in  oar 
Book.   Send  for  it. 


fmi  HARTMAN  CO..  4038-40  USalle  St.,  Chicago.  IH. 

f  Without  obligating  me,  send  your  Engine  Catalog 
f  No.  E-236  and  particulars  of  selling  plan. 

^  Name  


Address 
P.  O.  Box., 
or  R.  F.  D. 


I  See  What  You 
jCan  Save  On 
la  Kalamazoo 


Get  the 
New  Catalog 


ET  our  new  stove 
book  and  find  out 
why  over  350,000 
pleased  owners  rec- 
ommend Kalama 
See  beautiful  color 
illnstrations  of  latest  designs.new  improvements.  Get  wholesale 
prices  and  save  money.  Write  Today.  30  days' trial, 360  days* 
approval  test.  Cash  or  Credit.  $100,000  Guarantee.  We 
pay  freight  and  ship  within  24hours.  Ask  for  Catalog  Na,  74^^ 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers         Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Stoves,  Ranpes,  Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces, , 
MetalWhite  Enameled  Kitchen  Kabinets. 
3catalogs — please  say  which  you  want. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Diicct  to  \bu 


LetzSeli  Sharpening  Plates 


r  Running 
_    empty  does  not  in- 
^  jure  them — actually  puts 
^  on  an  edge.  OnesetofLetz  ^ 
plates  willgrind  10OO  to  30O0\ 
'  bushels— outlast  3  to  5  sets  ordi-\ 
nary  plates.   Silent  running  and  1 
self-aligning.  Letz  grinds  all  grain 
and  forage  crops  fine  as  dust  in  one  ' 
grinding  — ear  corn,  snapped  corn,  \ 
oats,  wheat,   alfalfa,  clover,   etc.  sj 
Make  your  own  appetizing  combina- 
tion  stock  foods  and  save  fifty  per 
cent  waste  in  feeding  roughage. 
i  free  trial.  Valuable 
;  Book  mailed  free. 
ElViFG.  COMPANY 
East  St.,  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 


FRFP  WonderM  Book 

'  birds,  animala,  game' .^^^ 

heads  and  tan  ak 


,         .  ncaoa  anatanakins. 

L.earn  oy  mail.   A  necesaity  for  hanteni 
and  rafjre  lovers.    Quickly  learned  by  men 
andwoiTien.  FaacinatioK.  Success aiutranteed. 
Decorate  your  home  and  den  with  6plendid  «rt. 
Make  bior  profits  from  your  spare  time.  Write 
today  for  jlluitrated  book.    It'H  delight  you 
N.W.SchOQl  of  Ta«id^rmyy3699  Elwo^d  RM^' 


AGENTS- 


KEROSENE 


'S?l''^  BURNER 

Makes  Any  Stove  a  Gas  Stove 


Frse  Sample 
to  Workers 


Makes  its  own  gas 

from  Kerosene  (coal oil). 
Gives  every  home  a  gas  stove.    Absolutely  safe.  Cheapest 

Wonderful  Labor  Saver  S'SSS.  ^I^y. 

Women  wUd  about  it.    No  coal  or  ashes  to  carry.    No  mora 

&e' Safe,  Clean,  Odorless,  Cheap 

Every  home  a  prospect.  Cow  price  makes  quick  sales,  Easy 
to  carry  and  demonstrate.    Big  profits.     Your  territory  Is  open. 

Write  today.  Thomas  Burner  Co.  3804 Gay  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Sing  l_Ike  a  Canarv  . 

Astouisli   and  mystify  your  friends. 
Ventriloquist    "Double  Tliroat" 
Swiss  Bird  Call.   Fits  roof  of  mouth  , 
— Is    always    invisible.      You  can 
whine  like  a  puppy,   neigh  like  _ 
horse,  sing  like  a  bird  and  imitate  beasts.  J 
Lots  of  fun.    Postpaid.  10c  each,  25c  a  | 
dozen.    Buy  them  and  sell  to  friends. 
S.  E.  FERRY,  Irvlngton,  Indiana 


p^^«80to«1000 
1^  Monthly 


■-IS  bcinn  mnrlo  by  our  Graduates  as  Expert 
Auto  J',nt!iiii'trH  Chauffeurs.  Uaco  drivers, 
i^'atera,  etc;  others  are  makiuK 
$12,000  to  $20,000  yearly  in  salary  and  ZS. 
we  navo  naa  constant  calls  for  more  and  niore 
pen;  opportunities  are  better  now  than  ever  I 
before  for  men  who  learn  the  Auto  business  in  the  I 

Cleveland  Auto  School 
4,000  Graduate*  13  years  of  Success , 

Complete  training  in  4  weeks  includes  taking 
apart,  putti.is  together  and  driving  high 
powered  cars;  latest  motors,  starting  and 
lighting  eqmpment;  tire  repairing;  machine 
shop  practice,  etc. 

Tuition  and  board  $5  and  86  a  week  near 
echool.  Send  for  catalog  "A"and  terms, 
l/lassea  forming.   Join  now. 

CLEVELAND 

Automobile  School 
Dept.  12. 2342  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland.  0.^ 


WANTED  MEN 

#75.to$200  a  month! 


^^^rThe  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 
exceeds  the  supply.  Our  gjraduates  are  al- 
waya  in  demand  to  lili  cood  positions  as  Salesmen, 
Demonstrators.  Factory  Testers.  Garage  Managers, 
■     Repair  Men,  Ignition  Ebipert  and  Drivers. 

X$50  COURSE  FREE 


Six  weeks  from  the  day  you  enter  this  great  school 
you  will  beabietorepairanymakeof  automobile  to 
drive  any  ear  on  the  market.   All  who  enroll  now 
receive  $50  course  in  Tractor  Engineering  and 
Power  Farming  Free.   Write  today 
for  our  big  Free  Book  and 
the  $50  00  Free  Scholarship 
Certificate. 

H.  J.  RAHE,  President, 

AUTOMOBILE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

1046  Locust  St., 
Kansas  City,  -  Mo. 


Come  to  Detroit 

The  Automobile 

Center        _  _ , . 

an<L^<mi^^^T  -  Detroit 
'^aiitiL^^^^^        trained  men 
I'l^^^^    get  preference  and 
iWiiS^^  jobs  Quickly.  Think  what 
itmeans  to  learn  in  the  Michi- 
gan State  Auto  School.  Factories 
endorse  our  School,  glad  to  employ 
our  frraduatea  or  offer  them  territory. 
Men  are  needed  everywhere  as  testers,  re- 
r-      t/air  men.  chauffeurs,  garage  men.  Hundreds 
of  our  graduates  start  inbusinesB  forth 

Earn  $75to  $300  a  Month 

We  teach  you  to  handle  any  auto  proposition.  Students 
.ctually  build  cars  from  start  to  finish,  getting  factory 
training  in  assembling,  block-testing,  road-testing,  every- 
thing. Special  complete  course  in  Oxy-Acetylene  brazing. weld- 
ing and  cutting,  separate  from  regular  course.    All  leading 
es  of  starting,  litfhting  and  ignition  systems  in  operation.  Six- 
nder  Lozier,  eight  cylinder  King  used  for  road  instruction. 
_  _      _  Chalmers  "6-30"  chassis  with  8400  r.  p.  m.  motor,  a 
1917  Detroiter-6  and  Overland"  Deleo  System,  used  in  Buick, 
Hudson,  Packard  Twin-6,  1917-Willya-Knight  complete  chasaia. 

DETROIT  IS  PLACE  TO  LEARN- 
START  ANY  TIME 

44aDto  factoriea  in  Detroit  and  140  parts  factories.  We  oper- 
ate Westinghouse,  Autolite,  Bijur  Service  Stations.  Students 
get  actual  experience  in  handhng  all  binds  of  electrical  auto 
equipment.  Just  installed  a  Spratfue  Electric  Dynamometer  for 
block-testing  purposes  for  students*  use.  School  open  all  the 
year.  Graduate  in  10  to  12  weeks.  Enter  classes  &ny  time,  any 
day.  Three  classes  daily:  morning,  afternoon,  evening. 

Factory  Co-Ope  ration 

We  have  arrangementa  with  the 
Auto  factories  to  put  them  in 
touch  with  men  who  intend  going 
into  business  for  themselves. 

Buildings— Equipment 

33,CKK)sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor 
^pace.  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  new  equipment,  plenty  of  room 
for  Htudents  to  work  in  our  new 
building  at  6S7-89-91  Woodward 
ue.  Students  come  from  all 
the  world. 

Act  Quickly— Don't  Wait 

Get  full  particulars,  "Auto 
School  News"  and  new  Catalog', 
both  absolutely  free,  or  better 
still,  jump  on  the  train,  as  hun- 
dreds have  done,  and  come  to 
Detroit,  the  "Heart  of  the  Auto- 
bile  Industry"  and  learn  rinht. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School 

Tb*  Old  Rtliable  School. 
A.  G.  Z.-ller.  Pres. 
212  Auto  BIdt..  687-89-91 
W«odward  Ave. ,11-19  Selden  Av«. 
DETROIT.  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


Money  Back  Guarantee 

WE  guarantee  to  qualify 
you  in  a  short  time  for 
a  position  as  chauf- 
feur, repair  man.  tester, 
demonstrator,  garage  man 
or  automobile  dealer  paying 
from  $75  to  $300  monthly  or 
refund  your  money. 


OETFIOIX 
TKEHEAITOF  THE  AUTO  IIDUSTtT 


OVERLAND  ALUMINUM  SHOES 

Uxti  1  tc  13  Safe  Moner  and  Preisnt  Sickness 

Briehit        Water-Proof.  Rust-Proof, 
^blolfin.  Rot-Proof.  Warm  in  winter,  cool 
in  summer.    Weieht  about  the 
same  as  aa  all-leather  worlc  shoe. 
"Will  outwear  several  pairs  ol  leath- 
er, rubber  or  wood  soled  shoes. 
No  metal  touches  you.  Thick  felt 
insole.  Comfortable towear.  Keep 
.  the  feet  in  (rood  condition.  Best 
5  bytestforallvrorkinanyweather. 
'     MONEYBACKifshocsdo  not 
meet  vrith  your  approvaL  Write 

.   .  FREE  catalog  which  shows 

aylel,  pves  pnccs  and  tells  how  to  order.  A  postal  brines  it. 

OVERLAND  SljOE  CO.  Depti  26*  Racine.  Wi» 

MONEY  IN  HONEY 

teresting  work.    Latest  Methods  of  bee-  t%  gj'Q 
keepinc: told i n 24 pa^e"BeePriiiier."3end  ^6 
lor  new  3  months  subscription, primer,  and  bee  catalog  to 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  41 ,  Haaillton,  ill. 
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Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit 

Winter  Care  of  the  Motor  Car 

By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell,  Iowa  State  College  of  Airicnltnre,  Ames. 

for  /.;^'^reade;;%rrr;ier'lca„"  Farming?/  "'^'''^  ^''"'^^^"'^  exclusively 


Prof.  Richard  A.  Leavell 


When  the  weather  turns  cold,  th 
farmer  generally  decides  whether 
will  put  his  car  up  or  will  run  it  right 
through  the  winter.    No  matter  whic 
course 
takes,  his  ca 
should    h  a  V 
certain  special 
care    to  pre 
vent  its  suffe 
ing  any  dam 
age,    or  t 
make    it  give 
better  service 
without    a  n 
unneces  s  a  r 
trouble  or  ex 
pense.    If  th 
roads   are  al 
most  impass 
able  during  th 
greater  part  of 
the  winter,  it 
may  be  better  not  to  use  the  car,  but  if 
the  roads  are  gravel  or  stone,  it  is  poo 
economy  to  let  a  machine,  which  can 
save  so  much  valuable  time  and  which 
can  be  made  so  very  much  more  com 
fortable  for  the  family  than  a  horse 
drawn  vehicle,  stand  idle. 

A  horse  has  to  be  fed  all  year.  The 
salesman  says  that  a  motor  car  involves 
no  expense  when  not  in  use,  but  he  is 
wrong.  The  interest  on  $1,000  at  6  per 
cent  is  17  cents  a  day  and  the  deprecia 
tion  on  the  car  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent  per  year  amounts  to  about  70  cents 
per  day.  This  means  the  car  costs 
about  90  cents  per  day  even  when  it 
stands  idle.  The  running  charges  will 
add  only  a  small  amount  to  this  figure 
if  the  car  is  used  carefully  and  intel- 
ligently when  needed. 

It  would  be  well  to  consider  what 
care  the  car  should  receive  if  it  is  to  be 
stored.  The  cooling  system  should  be 
drained,  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  ascertain  whether  the  water 
pump,  the  water  jacket  of  the  carbu- 
retor, the  lowest  point  in  the  water 
jacket  of  the  cylinders  or  any  part  of 
the_  water  piping,  is  lower  than  the 
radiator  drain  valve  or  will  form  a 
pocket  to  hold  water.  If  the  engine  is 
run  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  water  is 
drained,  this  will  throw  the  water  out 
of  the  pump  and  evaporate  any  water 
which  remains  in  the  water  jackets.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  drain  the  gasoline 
tank, 

It  is  well  to  jack  up  the  axles  of  the 
car  and  to  permit  nearly  all  of  the  air 
to  escape  from  the  tires,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  become  flattened  by  pro- 
longed contact  with  the  ground  at  one 
place.  _  It  is  very  much  better,  however, 
to  entirely  remove  the  tires  and  store 
them  in  a  dry  dark  place  (or  wrapped 
in  paper),  not  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  a 
temperature  of  40  to  50  degrees  being 
best.  Before  they  are  stored  the  cas- 
ings should  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  or  with  gasoline,  any  nails  or 
bits  of  glass  should  be  picked  out  of 
the  tread  and  any  holes  which  extend 
in  as  far  as  the  fabric  should  be  sealed 
with  one  of  the  putty-like  rubber  prepa- 
rations in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions found  on  the  wrapper. 

Inner  tubes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  folded  flat  or  in  the  envelopes 
or  sacks  in  which  they  are  customarily 
carried  in  the  tool  box,  but  should  be 
inflated  sufficiently  to  give  them  a  well 
rounded  form  in  order  that  they  may 
not  check  and  crack. 

The  instructions  furnished  by  the 
manufacturer  concerning  the  care  of 


the  storage  battery  should  be  studied 
and  followed.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  fully  charged  storage  battery  will 
not  freeze  at  50  or  60  degrees  below 
zero  and  that  a  discharged  one  will 
freeze  readily  at  20  degrees  above.  A 
battery  which  is  fully  charged  may  hold 
a  charge  satisfactorily  for  several 
months  and  before  twenty-four  hours 
have  elapsed,  one  cell  may  become  dis- 
charged entirely  and  may  freeze  and 
crack  the  hard  rubber  jar,  allowing  the 
acid  to  run  out.  The  hydrometer  is  an 
instrument  which  every  man  who  drives 
or  cares  for  a  car  equipped  with  an 
electric  lighting  and  starting  system 
should  own  and  should  use  frequently 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  found 
in  the  instruction  book.  It  is,  of  course, 
much  safer  to  remove  the  battery  from 
the  car,  to  clean  the  top  of  it  with  a 
rag  dampened  with  ammonia,  to  coat 
the  terminals  with  vaseline  and  store  it 
in  the  basement  or  other  room  pro- 
tected from  frost,  and  to  have  it  re- 
charged either  at  a  service  station  or 
by  running  the  engine  of  the  car  every 
thirty  days  if  the  gravity  falls  below 
1.250. 

On  warm  days  when  there  is  little 
else  to  do  it  is  advisable  to  drain  the 
oiling  system,  wash  it  out  with  kero- 
sene and  put  in  fresh  oil.  The  trans- 
mission and  differential,  if  suitable 
cover  plates  are  supplied,  should  be  in- 
spected and  the  lowest  points  in  the 
cases  felt  with  the  fingers  to  determine 
whether  _  there  are  small  metal  chips 
mixed  with  the  lubricant.  If  necessary, 
the  lubricant  may  be  removed  and  the 
case  washed  and  a  new  supply  put  in  or 
the  old  can  be  warmed  and  filtered  and 
used  again.    All  steering  connections 
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Figr.  1.  Follow  vertical  line  corresiiondlns 
to  freezinsr  point  until  it  crosses  line  of  the 
anti-freezing  substance  and  then  foHovr  the 
horizontal  line  to  the  left  and  find  per  cent  of 
strength. 


should  be  examined  and  adjusted,  if 
ecessary.    The  universal  joints  and  all 
grease  cups  should  be  filled  with  suit- 
able grease. 

If  the  car  is  to  be  operated  all  winter, 
early  all  of  the  precautions  already 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  those 
pplying  to  the  draining  of  the  radiator 
nd  gasoline  tank  and  to  the  storing  of 
the  tires,  apply. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  radiator 
filled  with  a  suitable  anti-freeze  solution 
prepared  by  mixing  alcohol  and  water 
r  alcohol,  glycerine  and  water.  The 
curve  shown  in  Figure  1  will  give  the 
reezing  point  for  alcohol  and  water 
ixture  of  any  given  strength.    If  a 
solution  of  greater  strength  than  20  per 
cent  freezes  in  the  radiator,  the  ice  will 
■  e  soft  and  mushy  like  frozen  milk  in- 
stead of  hard  and  glassy  like  frozen 
water  and  will  probably  cause  no  break- 
age of  parts,  if  the  precaution  of  thawing 
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the  water  pump  with  a  teakettle  of  hot 
water  is  taken  before  the  engine  is 
cranked.  The  especial  advantage  which 
glycerine  has  over  alcohol  is  that  when 
an  alcohol-water  mixture  boils  (which 
takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
212  degrees)  the  alcohol  evaporates,  while 
the  boiling  point  of  the  glycerine-water 
mixture  is  higher  than  that  of  pure  water 
and  when  boiling  does  occur,  the  water 
evaporates  and  leaves  the  glycerine.  Be- 
fore an  expensive  anti-freeze  solution  is 
poured  into  the  cooling  system  it  is  well 
to  examine  all  the  joints  and  connections 
and  to  replace  any  hose  connection  which 
is  in  bad  condition. 

As  the  car  is  liable  to  be  used  on  wet 
or  muddy  roads,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
tires  which  are  in  good  order,  as  water 
and  mud  will  cause  early  destruction  of 
a  tire  where  tread  cuts  permit  them  to 
enter  the  fabric. 

It  is  much  more  economical  to  use  good 
tires  on  wet,  muddy  roads  and  to  wear 
out  old  tires  when  the  roads  are  dry.  In 
addition,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  have  to 
change  a  tire  in  the  mud  or  during  a 
cold  rain. 

If  the  rims  are  rusted,  they  should  be 
cleaned  and  coated  with  suitable  rim  aaint 
or  possibly  better  yet,  with  a  mixture  of 
shellac  and  powdered  flake  graphite.  The 
nuts  which  secure  the  demountable  rims 
to  the  wheels,  and,  in  fact,  any  nuts 
which  are  liable  to  become  rusted  fast, 
should  be  treated  with  a  mixture  of  graph- 
ite and  oil  before  they  are  screwed  in 
place. 

The  batteries  should  be  tested  every 
few  days  with  the  hydrometer  to  prevent 
likelihood  of  the  saeclfic  gravity  in  any 
cell  remaining  below  1.250.  The  chart. 
Figure  2,  shows  the  relation  between  the 
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"Fig.  9.  Follow  the  horizontal  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  specific  g:ravity  to  where  it 
Intersects  the  curve,  then  follow  the  vertical 
line  to  find  the  freezing  point. 

freezing  point  of  the  liquid  in  the  battery 
and  its  specific  gravity.  If  a  battery 
stands  in  a  discharged  condition,  the  acid 
is  liable  to  attack  the  plates  and  cause 
sulphation.  A  cold  battery  has  a  lower 
capacity  just  as  if  it  were  numb  with  the 
cold  and  unable  to  make  the  effort  neces- 
sary, to  crank  an  engine  which  is  very 
stiff  (often  almost  immovable).  When 
the  motor  is  so  stiff  it  is  advisable  to 
break  it  loose  with  the  starting  crank,  to 
prime  the  cylinders  with  gasoline,  or  in 
extreme  weather  with  a  mixture  of  half- 
and-half  gasoline  and  ether,  and  to  warm 
the  inlet  manifold  and  carburetor  with  a 
teakettle  of  boiling  water  before  "an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  use  the  starter. 

Before  the  car  is  used  in  the  winter  it 
is  well  to  be  sure  that  the  universal  joints, 
the  differential  and  the  transmission  are 
supplied  with  the  proper  amount  of  a 
lubricant  which  will  remain  in  a  semi- 
solid or  a  semi-fluid  condition  and  not  be- 
come so  stiff  as  a  cake  of  laundry  soap 
and,  therefore,  unable  to  reach  the  parts 
requiring  lubrication. 

The  ball  and  roller  bearings  in  the 
front  wheels  should  be  examined,  and,  if 
necessary,  repacked  in  grease,  and  if  the 
felt  washers  which  are  intended  to  exclude 
sand  and  water  are  in  bad  condition,  they 
should  be  replaced.  The  various  grease 
cups  on  the  brake  mechanism  and  on  the 
springs  should  be  given  frequent  atten- 
tion in  order  that  the  grease  may  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  water,  which  miglit 
cause  rusting  and  attendant  troubles. 
The  spring  leaves  should  be  treated  with 
graphite  and  oil  to  permit  them  to  slide 
more  easily  one  upon  the  other  and  to 
prevent  the  water  from  working  in  be- 
tween them  and  causing  rusting,  with  an 
increase  in  stiffness  of  spring  action. 

The  metal  body  and  fenders  should  be 
retouched  wherever  the  paint  has  been 
chipped  or  scratched  off  to  prevent  rust- 
ing which  will  work  under  the  edges  of 
the  paint  and  loosen  it  further.  Small 
cans  of  air-drying  enamel  or  color  var- 
nish, often  called  bicycle  enamel,  can  be 
purchased  for  a  few  cents  at  the  hard- 
ware store  or  supply  house.  If  retouch- 
ing is  inconvenient  a  small  amount  of 
oil  or  grease  will  serve  as  a  rust  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Ben  Franktin  Would  Have 
Paid  $1000  for  This  Book 


FROM  cover  to  cover  this  Farmer's  Electrical  Hand  Book  is 
packed  with  the  answers  to  a  hundred-and-one  questions 
about  electricity.  It  is  the  encyclopaedia  of  the  electrical  farm- 
world.  It  tells  all  about  the  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm — 
the  labor-saving,  money-saving  devices  in  which  every  pro- 
gressive farmer  is  interested. 

Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you.  Simply  clip  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon and  we  will  send  the  book  by  return  mail.  There  are  no 
strings  to  this  offer — we  simply  want  to  get  this  Hand  Book 
into  the  hands  of  the  responsible  farmers  in  every  locality. 

Mail  coupon  now.  The  edition  i*  limited. 

Wester ti  Electric  Company 

INCORPORATED 

500  South  CHnton  Street,  Chicago,  III.   814  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
II4  Third  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^  608  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
802  Famam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb.  129  Government  Square,  Cincinnati,  O. 

413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  O, 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

Please  send  me  copy  of  "Farmer's  Electrical  Hand  Book"  No.  MF-103  . 


NameL. 


Town_ 


State. 


I  WILL  SELL  YOU  AN  ENGINE 


On  Practically  Your  Own  Terms 

ALL  CASH, 
PART  CASH 


ED.  H,  WITTE 


Any  worthy,  creditable  person,  anywhere 
in  the  U.  S.  can  buy  on  these  terms.  Any- 
one can  order  without  risk.    I  guarantee 
or  NO  CASH      safe  delivery.   All  WITTE  engines,  sold  on 
DOWN  ^"y^^^  guarantee,  90-days'  trial. 
Willi  My  factory  is  the  largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in 
the  world,  selling  direct  to  the  user.  Capacity.  12000 
yearly— no  delay  in  shipping.  Can  Ship  Your  Engine  at 
Once.    You  choose  engine  and  plan  of  payment. 
WITTE  engines  are  best-looking,  best-balanc- 
ed, easy  to  operate  and  have  many  dis- 
tinctive and  desirable  features  respon- 
sible for  WITTE'S  30  years  of 
success. 

ClfiM      ""^^^  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

^^^^       2826  Oakland  A««. 

HERE  for  FREE  BOOn^^^^^   2826  Empire  BIi«! 

p»...P!J'.T.?.^.'St:..ft!!- 


"How  to  Judge  Engines' 

^lipp  My  new  book  explains 
F  H  F  F  what  you  should  know  about 
■  engines  belore  you  buy,  whether 

yon  select  a  WITTE  ornot, 
Fill 


I  out  the  coupon,  stating 
size  engine 

Sou  need, 
frite 
Today. 


Name 

Town. 
Stat^  . 


Mail  to  Witce  Bniine  Works 
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ou  Need  This  Book 


t  it  in  every  form  and  city  boma  r«achod 
Ihln  papwr.  It  will  SAVK  YOU  FKOM  «20U  to 
10  oil  fiirrs  houMuhotd    nuuds  In  the 

xt  twolvo  niMi.tha  beoautu 

IT  SETS  YOU  RIGHT 
ON  PRICES 

Aek  for  your  copjt  todaf.   A  postal  Knts 
it.  Th>. /lr«t  od.tion  of  thin  biii  26l).puit<, 
book  of  Gullowiiy  baruuinn  wn«  uxhaust- 
od.  Socond  oditlun  just  oU  tbo  nrtjaitl 
■■lniiiiMi  Innd<lition  1  will  Hond  you  my  *JG-i,nao 

<»««""^^chlind.M....r„..-r»Hitii-a  tor  f lu  m  ..i,,!  city  lioni.',  t.  lis 

ALL  ABOUT  GALLOWAY  1917  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Gives  all  Improvonionts;  nil  <^aHo._    _         QQ  lo  70  bu 
way    Hiiroador  paUmtod  invar  ^^^"^ 
tiona.  Tolla  about  my  90-day 
actual  Aold  trint   otTor,  do- 
ecHbaa  and  illustratoa  tho, 
EXCLUSIVE    Gallowav  spe- 
cial manure  apreador  con- 
Btruction  fenturva.  Showa 
you  how   we    build  thia 
aprt'odor  in   the  Galloway 
factorien  rifrht  hnro  in  Wu- 
tarloo.  Tolla  why  wo  can  bpII  nt^ 
thuflo  low  1917  pHcoa.     If  yt 
nood  a  sproador  of  any  sizo 
Btylu  first  trot  this  hook! 

GALLOWAY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

This  book  will  tell  yuu  why  you  should  insist  on  a 

6  i»    UliAVY  WKIttHT.    LAKGB  BORH. 

•^^W    I.ONO  BTKOKE  and  LOW  SFEKD  en- 

ine  instead  of  tho  short  atroke, 
Brnall  bore,  hiyh  speed.  Iftrht 
'^•-''pht  enirines  made,  built 
and  sold  at  lower  prices.  Gal- 
loway entrinos  are  built  to 
stand  up  under  the  hardest 

t03t--to    g-lvoa    LIFFTTIMB  OF 

BERVIce  at  hard,  toujfh  jobii-- 

  year  in  and  year  " 

nOTC^flR^i^BiSiBIBM^        natisfaction  at 

Hnlu^BE^^SSI^^  HEAVY  WORK.  De- 
^.        .   .     ,8criboB  and  lllua- 
trat«B  every  style  and  size  for  farm  and  shop- 
tells  how  to  lineup  a  power  hou3o;  filled  from' 
cover  to  cover  with  interestina  inatruc- 

tivo  entrino  facts.   

SANITARV  CREAM  SEPARATORS 
This  book  is  chock  full  of  cream  separator 
facta.  It  tolla  you  why  I  can  sell  you  the 
best  separator  ever  built  for    lesa  money 
tnao  any  other  cream  separator  manufac- 
turer pr  diatributor.  It  tella  you  how  we  ' 
build  quality  into  our  separator,  out  of 
which  you  tret  the  service.    It  tella  all  about 
our  five  aollingr  plans  and  our  yo-day  trial  on  your] 

 le  backed  by  J25.000  guarantee 

to  tho  reputation  of  the  Gallo* 
t  afford  to  buy  a  eep- 
s  getting  thia  book, 


farm.     _  __,  _ 

bond,  in  additlo  

way  matitution.  You  ca 
arator  of  any  make  befoi 


Wm.  Qalloway.Pree.iWm.  Galloway  Co 
1917  aallowsy  Sla.,Waforloo,lowa 


Gasoline  and  Kerosene 


Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of 
farmengines— simple, durable, powerful— four  cycle, 
suction  feed,  make  and  break  ignition — every  part 
Interchangeable — fully  tested.  Guaranteed  to 
Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
Lowest  Price,  Greatest  Value 

Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine  Book  today 
Full  Line  Detroit  Engines  2  horsepower  up 
OnROn  ENGINE  WOKKS       183  Bellevue  Ate..  DETROIT.  MICH. 

 WaJsworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Successors 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Darable,  Powerfol,  Reliable,  Mao* 
sive.    Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.    Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
.  ,  Pull  M  to  )4  horse-power  more  than 

rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Eaay  Tarma.  Sizes 
Ki  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  bringrs  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
123)  Kins  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


As  low  as 


$10,000.00 

Backs  this  CIIIF 
Hert2ler&Zook\||W 
Portable  Wood^*"' 

is  the  cheapest  flaw  made. 
Only  t7.»0  saw  franm  to  wliich 
a  rippini;  tal,le  can  be  atlded. 

Guaranteed  1  year,  money  re- 
funded and  all  charges  paid  if  not 
satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
Hertzler  t  Zook  Co.,  Box  42 .  Belleville.  Pa. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


^S-Pais.,30H.P. 

■  Electric  Starting 
li4-ln.  Wlbase 


KIde  In  a  Bosb  Car.  Pay  for  It  ' 
out  ot  your  commissions  on 
'  «-  I  am  dally  ship- 
ping cars  to  Bush 
'  'A  K ents.  103  went  out 
kist  AprIL  Bl^'  pro- 
flt«  for  TOO.  Write 

at  once  for  my48-paffe 
^^"^   caUktoff  bIvIdk  full 
taita  of  1917  model.   Arldresa  J.  H.  BUSa.Trcs  .  Dept.l2.> 
k  BCSH  HOTOB  COSPA-M  ,  Bath  Temple,  Chicago,  lu.  | 


■Wrestling  Book  FREE 


lui  wTpfTt  wr.«Btk'r.    i>am  nt  home  from  the 
world's  unclffeaLtd  champion  and  hi«  famous  trainer 

Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Bums 

Quickly  learned  by  mati  at  h«me.    Enow  the 
^flsrt  of  self-defenBe  and   jtu^jitjiu.    Wave  perfect 
■■■bcalth.  L«am  how  to  dcff^nd  *oun««rf.    Hftn<lic  bifc 
NGlin«n  »^tth  eas«.Seod  for  fre«  DOOk.:^L3*e  your  atre. 
kJH|  farmer Bum>J6»«  Ryw|gBldg^jJ3mahajjilel^ 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

Making  Good  Use  of  the 
Gas  Engine 

One  of  the  seriou.s  drawbacks  to  farm- 


ing as  a  strictly  business  proposition  ... 
the  heavy  investment  that  must  be  made 
in  machinery  and  equipment  which  can  be 
used  only,  a  few  days  or  a  few  week.s 
during  the  year  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  is  not  only  dead  capital,  but 
must  be  provided  with  proper  storage. 

Such  an  objection  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones  offered  to  the  gas  engine  when 
its  general  use  was  first  advocated  a  few 
years  ago.  It  was  admitted  that  it  would 
do  all  the  kinds  of  work  that  Us  promoters 
claimed,  but  it  was  argued  it  would  be 
Idle  most  of  the  time,  and  also  that  an 
engine  capable  of  doing  some  of  the 
heavier  work  would  operate  at  too  great 
an  oil  and  gas  expense  to  be  profitably 
used  for  many  of  the  smaller  chores. 

Both  of  these  objections  have  been 
largely  overcome  by  the  adapting  of  stor- 
age battery  electric  plants  to  farm  use. 
The  storage  battery  electric  plant  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  the  small  chores  and 
the  lighting  that  the  windmill  tank  bears 
to  the  farm  water  supply.  The  necessary 
energy  is  stored  at  convenient  times  in 
the  storage  batteries  and  can  be  used  in 
small  or  large  quantities  £ov  any  one  or 
all  of  a  dozen  or  more  purposes,  just  as 
the  water  in  the  tank  can  be  drawn  from 
faucets  in  the  barn,  feed  lot  or  house 
An  electric  system  properly  installed  is 
the  safest  and  best  lighting  system  the 
farmer  can  secure.  It  reduces  his  fire 
hazard  and  increases  immeasurably  his 
convenience.  There  is  but  one  precaution 
to  observe.  It  is  dangerous  economy  to 
use  inferior  equipment  and  wiring  and 
equally  dangerous  to  have  the  work  done 
by  incompetent  parties.  Electricity  will 
flow  over  most  any  wire  but  cannot  be 
conducted  over  some  of  them  with  safety. 
Too  many  lights  or  too  much  equipment 
attached  to  a  single  circuit  will  cause  the 
wire  to  heat.  This  is  a  fact  not  generally 
appreciated.  It  is  the  reason  electricians 
limit  the  number  of  lights  on  a  single  cir- 
cuit: wires  of  certain  sizes  have  their 
capacities  just  the  same  as  wagons  or 
horses. 

A  bit  of  defective  wiring  may  let  the 
wiring  rub  against  the  framework  of  the 
building.  Continual  vibration,  though 
small,  may  in  time  wear  away  the  insula- 
tion. In  damp  weather  a  slight  sparking 
from  tlie  wire  to  the  woodwork  may  re- 
sult. This,  long  continued,  will  start  a  fire. 

Both  the  danger  of  over-heating  and  the 
danger  of  sparking  may  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated by  the  use  of  standard  equipment 
and  the  employing  of  competent  me- 
chanics. 

A  farm  with  a  house  of  eight  or  nine 
rooms  will  need  from  30  to  40  drops  or 
lights.  In  addition  to  the  lights  for  the 
room  and  porches,  there  must  be  lights  for 
the  basement,  the  attic,  the  creamery  or 
milk  house,  the  barn,  the  garage,  the  tool 
shed  and  other  buildings.  Of  course,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  half  of  these  will 
often  be  in  use  at  one  time,  but  while 
incurring  the  initial  expense  of  installing 
an  electric  plant  the  farmer  should  ar- 
range to  get  the  greatest  convenience  out 
of  it. 

The  generating  and  storage  equipment 
for  such  a  plant  can  be  secured  for  ap- 
proximately $300,  while  the  wiring  should 
not  cost  more  than  $75.  The  batteries 
will  have  to  be  charged  about  twice  each 
week — oftener  in  case  motors  are  used  for 
doing  a  great  deal  of  the  lighter  house- 
hold and  barn  work.  The  operating  ex- 
pense should  not  exceed  10  cents  per  day. 

Churning,  washing,  ironing,  sewing, 
sweeping  and  grinding  are  only  a  few  of 
the  kinds  of  drudgery  that  can  be  mate- 
rially lightened  by  the  use  of  electricity. 
A  small  portable  motor  will  be  found  one 
of  the  most  economical  investments  a 
farmer  can  make.  It  is  readily  connected 
with  any  light  socket.  It  is  safe  and  de- 
pendable and  starts  and  stops  instantly. 
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Proper  Construction 
of  the  Barn 

By  H,  O.  Weutworth,  Our  Farm 
BnildiniS  Expert 

(This  is  the  eleventh  of  a  scries  of  short  I)uild- 
ing  articles,  written  l)y  Mr.  Wentworth  exclu- 
sively for  Amiukan  I-arming.  Mr.  Wentworth 
Will  answer  building  inquiries  from  our  read- 
ers free  of  charge.) 

Building  Is  instinctive.  There  is  some- 
thing sadly  lacking  in  a  man  who  takes 
no  interest  in  the  erection  of  a  structure 
Most  men  find  real  joy  in  building.  Even 
the  unskilled,  with  a  little  coaching  and 
instruction,  can  do  a  fairly  creditable  job 
of  framing. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  not  to 
only  be  a  fairly  good  carpenter  but  a 
handy  man  at  several  other  crafts  as  well 
A  few  good  carpenter's  tools  are  a  wise 
investment  and  a  brief  study  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  building  is  worth  while. 

Planning  is  the  first  essential.  A  build- 
ing well  planned  is  well  begun.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  barns  as  it  is  of  houses. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  erection 
of  a  barn  should  be  the  needs  of  the 
farmer.  These  will  determine  the  size  and 
capacity.  The  money  to  be  invested  will 
largely  determine  the  character  of  barn 
The  location  and  the  drainage  of  the  site 
are  very  important. 

The  framing  of  barns  Is  largely  stand- 
ardized and  in  these  days  when  prac- 
tically all  lumber  is  dimension  lumber — 
of  standard  lengths,  unvarying  widths 
and  thicknesses  and  planed  on,  one  or  two 
surfaces — framing  a  barn  is  compara- 
tively simple  and  easy,  providing  due  care 
IS  observed  in  measurements. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  in 
detail  the  framing  of  a  barn  of  splendid 
design  and  standard  construction.  By 
careful  study  the  manner  in  which  its 
various  parts  are  put  togeth^  can  be 
readily  comprehended.  Any  carpenter  of 
mean  ability  can  erect  such  a  barn.  Of 
course,  a  better  mechanic  will  leave  his 
distinctive  impress  upon  it.  With  one 
carpenter  as  a  guide,  two  or  three  farmers 
can  erect  such  a  barn  at  a  material  sav- 
ing in  labor  cost.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
joy  of  building  inherent  in  every  man. 

Concrete  is  the  best  product  that  can 
be  used  for  the  foundation  and  sub-fioors 
and  makes  such  work  comparatively  sim- 
ple. Sand  and  gravel  are  found  on  many 
farms  and  these  form  the  bulk  of  con- 
crete and  largely  determine  its  cost. 

But  little  variation  can  be  made  in  the 
framing  of  the  walls  of  the  barn,  whether 
the  barn  is  to  be  simple  or  elaborate,  but 
in  the  roof  material  changes  may  be 
made.  The  gambrel  roof  is  more  artistic 
and  affords  a  larger  hay  mow  thaVi  the 
simple  gable  roof.  However,  the  gable 
roof  is  more  simple  and  possesses  the 
added  advantage  of  being  cheaper. 

Regardless  of  the  character  of  barn  to 
be  erected,  due  provision  should  be  made 
for  its  sanitation.  The  ventilating  sys- 
tem should  not  be  overlooked  and  proper 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  the 
handy  removal  of  the  manure. 

Patent  roofings — sheet  metal  and  paper 
and  tar  preparations — are  largely  sup- 
planting shingles  for  barn  coverings.  In 
many  instances  they  are  cheaper  and  can 
be  put  on  with  less  labor.  They  also  re- 
duce the  fire  hazard.  A  shingled  roof 
several  years  old  is  highly  inflammable. 
A  spark  may  ignite  it  and  cause  the  de- 
struction of  the  barn. 
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Keeping  Motor  Car  Fit 

(Continued  from  fogc  is) 
ventative.  If  the  finish  of 
the  car  is  in  such  condition 
as  to  warrant  an  attempt  to 
preserve  it,  it  is  well  to 
make  use  of  a  good  furni- 
ture wax  or  other  suitable 
body  polish.  When  the  wax 
is  used,  sand  and  grit  will 
be  somewhat  less  liable  to 
cause  injury  or  scratching 
of  the  body  surface.  The 
upholstery  can  be  treated  to 
adxantage  with  the  same 
kind  of  wax  or  with  some 
other  form  of  leather  dress- 
ing. The  top,  if  it  is  of 
pahtasote  or  other  material 
similar  to  imitation  leath- 
er, should  be  treated  with 
suitable  waterproof  dress- 
ing better  to  protect  it  from 
injury  by  rain  and  mud. 

The  car  which  receiver 
proper  care  can  give  excel- 
lent winter  service  and 
much  comfort  to  the  owner. 


Christmas  joy  is  Intensified  by  sharing  *** 

IN  BOOK  FOBU 

Twelve  of  Prof.  Leavell's  articles  on 
"Keeping  the  Motor  Car  Fit"  have  been 
pi'inted  in  booklet  form.  Handy  pocket 
size,  5%  by  8%  inches,  48  pages,  over  50 
illustrations.  We  will  send  this  book  free 
and  postpaid  with  one  new  or  renewal 
subscription  at  25  cents,  or  sent  postpaid 
for  12  cents,  coin  or  stamps.  Send  to 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 


Desigrn  Showing  Constmction  of  Bam 
— Courtesy  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associatioll. 
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Sport  and  Profit  Prom 
Fur  Hunting 

The  hunting-  and  trapping  of  fur-bearing 
animals  still  affords  sport  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  is  quite  profit- 
able. It  is  true  the  larger  fur-bearina: 
animals  are  very  scarce,  but  this  scarcity 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
the  advancement  of  prices.  Fur  is  in 
greater  demand  today  than  ever  before. 
Although  the  exportations  of  raw  fur  in 
1915  were  only  about  half  the  normal  pro- 
portions, it  is  estimated  that  trappers  in 
the  United  States,  Alaska  and  Canada 
earned  not  less  than  $20,000,000. 

The  rapid  extermination  of  fur-bearing 
animals  has  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
for  their  protection  and  each  year  sees 
the  restrictions  made  more  stringent. 
These  matters  are  regulated  by  state  laws 
in  the  various  states  of  the  Union  and  by 
special  laws  of  the  different  provinces  in 
Canada.  As  only  eleven  states  had  legis- 
lative sessions  this  year  the  changes  in 
trapping  regulations  in  the  United  States 


Sixteen  Skunks  Smoked  Out  of  One  Den 

are  comparatively  few.  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  for  the  first  time  adopted  laws 
protecting  fur-bearing  animals.  Missis- 
sippi, Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  made 
changes  in  their  laws  relating  to  trapping. 
Changes  were  made  in  similar  laws  in  six 
provinces  in  Canada. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fur-bearing 
animals  efforts  are  now  being  made  in 
many  sections  to  propagate  such  animals. 
The  owners  of  such  animals  are  quite 
frequently  subjected  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  to  open  seasons  as  are  the  hunt- 
ers of  wild  animals  of  the  same  kinds. 

The  otter,  the  mink,  the  beaver  and 
other  of  the  larger  fur-bearing  animals 
are  still  the  choice  prizes  of  the  hunters 
and  the  trappers,  but  many  other  smaller 
animals,  formerly  regarded  only  as  pests, 
are  now  hunted  and  trapped  extensively 
for  their  fur,  prominent  among  these  be- 
ing the  skunk.  Skunks  can  be  found  in 
surprising  numbers  in  most  all  localities. 
Their  hides  command  a  good  price.  The 
timid  rabbit  and  the  common  house  cat 
are  also  called  upon  to  contribute  their 
coats  to  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  fur. 

Trappers  and  hide  dealers  declare  that 
fully  one-third  the  value  of  most  hides 
secured  by  inexperienced  trappers  is  lost, 
due  to  careless  skinning  and  curing. 

When  the  hiding  place  or  den  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  can  be  discovered,  smok- 
ing affords  an  easy  means  of  making  a 
rich  catch.  It  is  also  a  means  of  protect- 
ing the  future  fur  supply.  There  are 
several  good  smokers  on  the  market  which 
can  be  secured  at  small  expense.  One  of 
the  best  smokers  is  made  in  detachable 
parts — bellows,  smoke  chamber  and  noz- 
zle. Being  light,  it  can  easily  be  carried 
long  distances.  Rags,  cobs  or  other  simi- 
lar material  are  suitable  for  fuel  and  a 
little  sulphur  or  cayenne  pepper  added  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  fumes.  From 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  will  be  required 
to  smoke  out  an  ordinary  den. 

As  the  animals  come  out,  the  females, 
the  young  and  those  not  in  good  fur  con- 
dition can  be  culled,  thus  conserving  the 
future  fur  supply.  The  others  can  be 
killed  with  gun  or  club. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  splendid  results  a  trapper  near  Wau- 
kon,  la.,  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  smoker, 
sixteen  skunks  being  smoked  out  of  a 
single  den.  At  present  prices  of  fur  the 
catch  was  a  handsome  one. 

»J»  Christmas  joy  is  intensified  by  sharing  ♦J* 
SUCCESS  WITH  SELF  FEEDERS 
The  Missouri  Agricultural  College  re- 
ports good  success  with  hog  self-feeders. 
Shoats  weighing  121  pounds  gained  1.79 
pounds  per  day  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
at  an  average  feed  cost  of  5.68  cents  per 
pound.  The  shoats  were  allowed  to  eat 
corn,  shorts  and  tankage  to  their  own 
liking  and  consumed  the  feeds  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion:  20.66  pounds  of  corn, 
3.93  pounds  of  shorts  and  8.185  pounds 
of  tankage. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

SKipYourFURS^ 


Boys— men— expenenced  trappers— Tje* 
gianers— we  need  skins.  Write  for  new 
price  list  on  raccoon,  skunk,  mink,  fox, 
muskrat  and  other  furs. 
We  pay  top  prices  and  send  money 
same  tiay  we  receive  shipment* 
Thonsandssend  ns  theircatch  yearly 
because  they  get  a  square  deal  f  roia 
Funsten  on  one  pelt  or  a  thousand. 
,  Write  for  vainable  FREE  Trapper'a 
Guide.  Gives  full  instructions  on  trap- 
ping; ell  Game  Law°:  pricea  on  steel 
[  trapa.guns.etc.  Send  fur  it  today.  FKl^. 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
1 1 262  Funsten  BIdc.  St.Louls.Mo. 
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TRAPPERS 


Remember  this— we  pay  higher 
prices  for  your  furs  than  any 
other  bouse— and 

WE  CHARGE  NO 
COMMISSION 

Send  oa  a  trial  Bhipment  today 
—let  us  PROVE  our  claims  to 
you.  Our  higher  prices,  liberal 
grading  and  fair  dealings  have 
made  us  the  Fastest  Growing 
Fur  House  in  America.  Send 
for  FUR  price  list.  Trappers' 
Guide,  State  Game  Laws,  Cat- 
alogue of  Trappers'  Supplies — 
ALL  SENT  FREE— with  parti- 
culars of  our  great  FREE  GIFT 
to  trappers. 


HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO.I'x'.  £o^i^'.V5: 


LURIT 


It  Will  Attract  All 
'  Animals  toYour  Traps 

I  Send  25c  in  etampB  for  a 
I  large  trial  bottle.  Guar- 
anteed to  increase  your 
catch  or  money  refunded. 
We  will  also  send  you 
PHF  I*  a  large  Skunk  hunting  picture  in  6  colors. 
•  "The  Unwelcome  Surprise"  and  our  late? 

price  lists.   You  get  full  value  for  Furs  when  you  ship  us. 
iVo  charges  for  Selling  as  \V e  are  Dircai  Buyers. 

UNITED  STATES  FUR  COMPANY, 
DapbB    21PN.  First  St..    St.  Louis.  Mo» 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

Atid  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
HinK,  SHnnK,  Po«*am,  HatKrat, 

and  all  other  Far*,  Hidet  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
pingTags.  Mo  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY. 

Dept.  ea  St.  Louis,  MOk 


$40  A  WEEK. SURE  ^ 


AGENT'S  SAMPLE  FREE] 

80O  oandle  power  outdoor  Lamp  and  Safety 
Lantern.  Storm  and  Weather  Proof.  For 
house,  barn,  camp,  anywhere.  No  imoke.  No 
odor.  Absolutely  safe.  Burns  Kerosene.  Guar- 
anteed. Burns  »t>i  air.  only  2»  fusl.  Price 
low.  Sells  fast.  100*  profit.  Year  round  gales 
plan.  Save  your  territory  now.  Writs  quiok 
for  free  sample  offer. 

root*  Mfg.  Co.,  BozlS98  D&TXOR,  OHXO.I 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
HealtUuI,  ConTenient 

Eliminates  the  out- door 
privy,  open  vault  and  oess- 
pool.  which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Eave  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
■water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Ho  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashea.  Closet  abeolutely  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  1209A  ROWE  BLOQ.,  DETROIT, 

AbIe  obout  the  Ro-San  Waehstand — Bot  and  Cold  MICH 
 Running  Water  Without  Plumbing  


PATENTS 


WatsoB  E.  Coleman, 

Patent  Lawyer, Washington, 
D.C.  Advice  and  l)ook8  free, 
Bates  reaBonablei  Hisbeat  i«f  eieuce..  Best  service* 


The  Nugget  in  the  Pile 

Life  is  short.  Time's  worth  money. 
All  day's  reading  of  some  farm 
papers  doesn't  net  you  as  much  as 
one  page  of  The  Farm  Journal. 

Result?  The  Farm  Journal  is  the  boiled  dcwn.aS.- 
cream,  chaff-less  farm  paper.  It's  brimful  of  gumption, 
entertaining  reading,  step-saving  ideas  for  Mother; 
always  plenty  of  good  things  for  the  children.  All 
short,  crisp,  and  quickly  read.  You're  sure  to  like  it. 
$1  for  S  years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  today 
for  sample  and  your  Free  copy  of  the  1917  Poor  Richard 
AUoanac.  What  is  home  without  The  Farm  Journal? 

The  Farm  Journal 

145  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 

Ford  Auto  FREE! 


Send  Us  No  Money 

Just  Your  Name 

Toil  don't  need  money  to  get  an  automobile. 
You  can  get  one  of  my  brand  new,  never  used 
latest  model,  five-passenger,  Ford  Touring  Cars, 
absolutely  free  of  charge.  1  have  given  away 
dozens  of  them.  You  might  as  well  have  one. 
too.  If  you  have  no  auto  and  want  one,  send 
me  your  name  right  away — a  postcard  will  do. 

RHOADS  AUTO  CLUB 
20  Capital  Bldg..      Topeka.  Kansas 


>  i 


ComfortMoorCloset 

Odorless  Saniiarj;  Gerin:Proof 

Every  home  without  sewer- 
age needs  one.  Most  con- 
venient, meritorious  home 
necessity  in  a  centu"y,  A  boon 
to  sick  people.  Can  be  placed 
anywhere  in  house. 

Abolish  Outdoor 
A  Closet 

Put  a  warm  Oomtort  Toilet  in 
your  home,   a  guarantee  of 
healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 
Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals 
la   retort.    Emptied   once  a|seNT0N  30  0m 
month— no  trouble.  Needs  Dol|rD£E  Trial 
other  attention.    Boards  of < 
Health  endorse  it.   Write  now  for  literature, 
prices,  etc.  «(enti  Wsnled— Eiclusi»«  territory. 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO.  TOilsof  OB^j 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  tree  to  any  address  by 
J    the  Author 

H.CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

ACORN  UNI-LITE 

!i«HHFREE 

Kj^riy  as  a  lantern;  cse  

anywhere  as  a  lamp.  Weatherproof.  For 
house,  bam,  garage,  camp  and  around  the 
farm.  Write  for  6i5,/rce  o#er.  Special 
1  opportunity  to  farmers,  stockmen  and 
.  motorists.    Agents  make  hiq  money, 
[Write  tonight  for  new  1916-1917  oner. 
[«CORN  BRASS  MFG.  CO.,  692aili-Ule  Blllg.,Cllieiai 

Cotoatthiaad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  70tir  oune  and 
Bddresstno money);  andwewillsend  yon  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  jwatpaid.  Yoo  may  OBO 
the  razor  for  30  days  FREE;  then,  ifyoulikeit,  pay  tta 

51.85.  If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
lORECOMPANT.  389  More  BBilding,  St.  Louis,  H*. 


Music  f 


Write  for  this  Good  Book 

■yHE  two  greatest  things  in  the  world 
are  love  and  good  music  in  the 
home.  Havebolh.  Let  us  send  you  this  new 
book -and  others— to  help  you  judge  values 
in  pianos  and  know  all  that  "Quality  First" 
means  when  selecting  your  lifetime  treasure. 

Pianos  and  Player-Pianos 

Ovn  50,000  enthusiastic  owners  of  iheie  beautiful, 
wonderful  tone  instruments  would  invite  you  to 
surely  investigate— to  be  sure  not  to  purchase  any 
piano  or  player-piano  until  you  write  us  first. 

Right  Prices  and  Terms, 

You  can  have  any  style  Hobarl  M.  Cable  piano  or 
player-pianodelivered  and  placed  right  in  your  home 
at  once  and  judge  for  yourself  before  paying.  Terms 
to  please  you.  Price  the  same  to  all.  Write  today. 

The  Hobart  M.  Cable  Company 

factory.  LaPorte.  Ind.,  U.  S.  A.  2Z3Cable  Street 

^^FREE  Coupon  Reminder"' 

Please  be  sure  to  send  your  name  and  ad-  i 
■  ?J!T^*i.°''^y'°'' all  our  latest  Books  on  Music.  ■ 
,    1917  Catalog.  Prices,  etc.     SENT  FREE.  | 


Wnte  toda?  for  a  pair  of  Mated 'Cvftrbaartng 
Strawberry  plants,  one  large  packet  each  of  the 
new  Cereal  Feterita,  Sudan  Grass  and  Silk  Leaf 
Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for  Testing.  Send  10  centa 
Uir  mailing  expense,  or  not,  as  you  please.  We 
offer  Kenuine  Progressive  Everbearinjr  plants  at 
5l)c  per  dozen;  <)0c  for  60:  $1.75  for  100:  $6.00  for 
SOO,  all  postpaid.   CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Bardrnr  Hursery  Co.,  Boi446,  Osage,  lows 


^o-Jr  COFFEE 


WHOLESALE 
IN  lO-LB  LOTS 


Get  the  BEST  and  SAVE  10  cts  per  pound, 
WE  PAY  POST,  EXPRESS  or  f^KlJlGHT 

IJ"  Vritr  LOVF  noon  COFFEE  SEND  FOR  PRICE  I,l-T- 

JEVNE  COFFEE  CO.  (Est.lSSl)  Coffee  Specialists 
Dept.22.  2855-57  W.  Madison  St..  CHICAGO. 


MU3IC 

LESSONS 


3irn  At  Home 

Play  By  Note— Sure  Way- 
Easy  Lessons — To  Play 
Any  Instrument 

1     ~  f  iano,  Organ,  Violin.  Ban- 
jo, Mandolin,  Cornet,  Guitar, 
Harmony,  etc.     Siglit  Singing 
Lessons.  Free  Lessons  for  Begin- 
ners or  Advanced  Pupils.   Just  pay 
a  few  cents  for  music,  postage,  etc. 
Our  master  lessons  thoroughly  teach  you 
to  play  your  favorite  instrument  by  note— 
at  home— without  a  teacher.    We'll  start 
you  off  nght  and  help  you  attain  perfec- 
tion.  No  tiresome  lessons— no  inconven- 
r  ^.'enee.  Easy  and  fascinating.  Costs  you 

nothing  to  Investigate.  Wnte  today  for  our  remarkable 
New  Book -sent  Free.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
will  do.    Wnte  today  sure. 

StanJirJ  School  of  Mnsic,  Station  M,  Dept.  109  CUcage. 


''sM22?2SJ*»c*"'«  Machine 


RAYQ  Here  UamoT* 
""'>3  picture 

xnschioe  which  wlU 
throw  pictures  almost  as 

food  as  joa  see  at  a  shoir, 
t  U  carefolly  con  struct* 
ed.  has  a  fine  lens,  pow- 
erful reflector  and  Is 
aent  to  you  all  readj  to 
operate  and  full  direc* 
tioos  for  use.  You  oai) 
have  loads  of  fun  with 
It,  as  we  seod  4  different 
sets  of  films  of  up* 
to-dat*  (Bhtectft 
We  send  this 
complete  outfit  free 
to  any  boy  or  f  irl  who 
will  sell  20  of  our  large 
Art  and  Relieioas  pic- 
tures at  10  cents  each. 
We  truit  you  with  pic- 
tures, and  take  back  all 
yon  cannot  sell.  Send 
your  name  today.  A 
MstalwiUda. 


AMERICAN  FARMING 

Home  Health  Talks 

(This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  talks  on 
the  preservation  of  health  which  will  appear  in 
American  Farming.) 

TH£  ANTI-TUBESCUXiOSIS  CAUFAZON 

The  Nation.al  As.sociation  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  ha.s  asked 
that  the  churches  of  the  land  observe 
Tuberculosis  Sunday  on  December  3  or 
December  10.  One  of  the  dates  comes 
at  the  beginninf?  and  the  other  follows  the 
end  or  Tuberculosis  Week.  It  will  be  the 
seventh  annual  participation  of  the 
churches  in  the  campaign  and  more  than 
100,000  religious  organizations  are  ex- 
pected to  join  in  the  movement. 

Many  social,  fraternal  and  civic  organi- 
zations are  also  planning  to  hold  special 
meetmgs  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  dates 
oi-  at  some  time  during  Tuberculosis 
Week.  Fifteen  hundred  state  and  local 
Anti-Tuberculosis  societies  in  every  state 
in  the  Union  are  assisting  in  arousing  en- 
thusiasm and  in  organizing  the  campaign 
so  that  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  pre- 
vention may  be  presented  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  people. 

Last  year  2,000,000  pieces  of  literature 
were  distributed  during  Tuberculosis 
Week.  This  year  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  has  prepared  .a  sermon  on 
"Indifference  to  Tuberculosis"  and  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Talking  Points  on 
Tuberculosis."  , 

This  vast  campaign  and  other  similar 
movements  offer  the  best  means  now- 
known  for  the  checking  of  the  great  white 
plague,  all  serums  and  similar  remedies 
heralded  as  bright  hopes  to  the  suffering 
having  failed  to  come  up  to  expectations. 
Fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  rest  and  sun- 
shine are  still  the  most  potent  agencies 
for  the  relief  of  tuberculosis  sufferers  and 
precaution  and  cleanliness  afford  the 
greatest  protection  to  the  general  public. 

In  these  days  of  congestion  of  popula- 
tion and  the  free  mingling  of  people  in  all 
sorts  of  gatherings  the  average  citizen 
must  manifest  an  interest  in  the  general 
health  of  the  community  as  well  as  in 
the  health  of  his  own  family,  if  he  and 
his  loved  ones  are  to  be  afforded  the 
greatest  degree  of  protection. 

There  is  a  striking  appropriateness  in 
the  observance  of  Tuberculosis  Sunday  in 
the  churches.  Right  living  reduces  dis- 
ease hazards,  particularly  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 

»J«  Christmas  joy  is  intensified  by  sharing  eje 

7ABM  PICTURES  IN  DESZAITD 

American  Farming  is  anxious  to  secure 
interesting  farm  photographs  suitable  for 
reproduction  in  its  columns.  The  camera 
is  now  in  quite  general  use  on  the  farm 
and  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting 
records  of  improvements  and  accomplish- 
ments. Hundreds  of  pictures  such  as  we 
desire  are  taken  each  year.  For  such 
photographs  we  will  pay  a  reasonable  price. 
We  guarantee  the  prompt  return  of  all 
photographs  loaned  us  and  those  not  suit- 
able for  publication. 

If  you  have  recently  erected  line  new 
buildings,  why  not  send  a  picture  of  them 
to  American  Farming?  Pictures  of  your 
crops,  your  fine  stock  or  your  poultry  will 
also  be  appreciated.  Just  at  present  pic- 
tures of  nice  farm  buildings  and  of  poul- 
try are  in  special  demand. 


December,  1916 


Boston  Gcirter 

will  ornament  thousands  of  Christmu  tree*. 
Get  one  of  these  attractive  gift-packages  for 
each  of  your  roen-folki.  It  maJces  a  sensible 
remembrance  that  any  man  will  appreciate 
because  the  "  Boston "  gives  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  comfort  and  service.  The  box 
covers  show  four  beautifully  colored  design* 
— the  garter  colors  are  black,  white,  tan, 
baby  blue,  marine  blue,  lavender  and  gray. 
A  t  stores  everywhere  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
Silk,  50  centa         Lisle,  25  centa 


•  tOROB    PROST  CO.,  MAKERS 


Johnny  Appleseed 

By  Eleanor  Atkinson 

Copyright,  1915,  liy  Harper  &  Brothers 


Address  PEOPLE'S  SUPPLY  CO..  Dtpu  A  F,  SU  Louis.  Mo. ' 


stem  wlDd  aad  set  nteb.  Kiiarawtee^ 

8  yeers,  for  aelHoff  20  art  and  relic- 
ioas  picture*  or  20  pkse.  poet  cards 
'  10c  each.  Order  year  eboice. 

Mre.0O.Depu  tfg  OhIaM* 


SYNOPSIS 

The  apple  orchard  of  Jonatlian  Chapman  on 
(jrarits  Hill,  just  at  the  east  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  the  Spring  of  1799  was  the  wonder  and  the 
delight  of  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  as 
they  emerged  from  a  perilous  journey  over  the 
mountains  to  be  ferried  across  the  Allegheny 
or  floated  down  the  Ohio  river  and  again  lost 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  then  untamed  North- 
west, to  take  up  the  struggles  of  frontier  exist- 
ence. The  young  orchardist  was  host  to  the 
ceaseless  caravan,  which  he  dreamed  would  some 
day  bring  to  him  the  bride  for  whom  he  had 
made  ready  his  house. 

Pioneering  was  hard  for  the  men,  but  doubly 
hard  for  women  and  children,  since  they  must 
necessarily  be  virtually  prisoners  in  the  tiny 
huts  and  the  scattered  clearings — without  a  single 
comfort  of  the  homes  they  had  left  behind, 
touched  by  the  hard  fate  which  must  inevitably 
be  theirs,  Johnny  Appleseed— as  he  was  later 
known— distributed  small  bags  of  appleseed  to 
the  women  as  they  stopped  at  his  orchard,  urg- 
ing them  to  try  to  grow  apple  trees  around  their 
new  cabin  homes. 

_  Then,  after  seeing  the  seeds  given  to  a  par- 
ticularly distressed  young  wife  wrenched  from 
her  hand  by  the  lurching  of  the  ferry  boat  and 
lost  in  the  turbid  waters,  as  she  sought  to  wave 
him  farewell,  the  call  to  go  into  the  wilderness 
and  start  orchards  for  these  poor  creatures  came 
with  irresistible  force  to  the  young  orchardist. 

Johnny  disposed  of  his  orchard  and  late  next 
I-ebruary  started  on  his  great  mission  to  the 
wilderness.  On  the  first  lap  of  his  journey  he 
planned  to  accompany  the  mail  carrier,  who 
had  been  making  weekly  trips  from  Pittsburgh 
out  to  the  floating  mill  at  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

The  first  night  out  from  Pittsburgh  Johnny's 
horse  was  stolen  by  Indians.  He  induced  the 
mail  carrier  to  take  his  pouch  of  appleseeds  to 
Isaac  Stadden,  a  German  farmer  who  had  settled 
at  Zanesville,  and.  then  he  took  up  his  journey 
afoot.  After  a  weary  day's  travel  over  miry 
roads  he  spent  the  next  night  alone  in  a  cave.  - 

Late  the  next  day,  after  shooting  a  hungry 
wolf  which  threatened  to  attack  him  in  the  road, 
Johnny  stumbled  over  a  wounded  Indian.  The 
redskin  drew  his  knife,  but  Johnny  finally  re- 
assured him  of  his  kindly  intentions,  bound  up 
the  Indian's  wounds,  caused  by  the  accidental 
disharge  of  his  own  gun,  and  then  built  an 
immense  fire  to  attract  searchers,  for  he  knew 
a  search  would  be  started  when  the  brave  failed 
to  return  to  camp. 

_  Late  at  night  the  searchers  came.  They  real- 
ized Johnnv  had  saved  their  brother  from  the 
wolves  and  there  was  cemented  a  friendship 
between  the  Indians  and  Jolinny  which  had  a 
material  bearing  on  the  remainder  of  his  event- 
ful life.  Johnny  was  taken  by  the  Indians  to 
their  camp  on  the  Muskingum  river  and  two 
days  later  set  afloat  in  a  beautifully  painted  canoe 
for  Marietta.  He  was  observed  while  putting 
m  his  first  patch  of  appleseed  there  by  a  maiden 
of  fourteen,  who  had  come  to  the  water's  edge 
to  enjoy  the  wild  flowers.  She  at  first  thought 
Johnny  an  Indian,  but  was  soon  reassured  by 
his  kindly  manner,  a  warm  friendship  developing. 

Exposure  in  the  swamps  was  rapidly  under- 
mining Johnny's  health. 

(Continued  from  November  issue) 

"I'm  as  'fraid  as  death  of  Indians."  She 
suddenly  turned  a  pallid  face  and  wide  blue  eyes 
upon  him — a  look  that  he  remembered,  when 
he  saw  it  again  in  tortured  fancy  years  after- 
ward in  an  hour  of  anguish.  "They — they  killed 
my  father  and  mother — in  the  massacre — at  Big 
Bottom." 

Johnny  bared  his  head.  Big  Bottom,  forty 
miles  up  the  Muskingum,  was  now  a  place  of 
corn  and  wheat  fields,  of  grazing  cattle  and 
populous  cabins.  It  had  been  difficult  for  him 
to  realize  the  tragic  event  there  of  ten  years 
before,  that  had  ushered  in  half  a  decade  of 
savage  warfare.  Such  horrors  might  happen 
again;  there  was  a  stockade  in  every  settlement, 
anfl  the  government's  Fort  Hammer  at  Marietta. 
But  presently  she  put  the  matter  out  of  her 
mind,  showing  of  what  sterling  New  England 
stuff  she  was  fashioned. 

"I  came  to  find  these  hepaticas,  and  to  sit 
by  them  awhile." 

She  cleared  last  year's  rusty  foliage  from  a 
nest  of  faint-blue  blossoms,  and  then,  blushing 
a  little,  kissed  them  and  left  them  to  nod  on 
their  mossy  stems.  A  Puritan  maid,  she  was 
far  too  well  brought  up  to  ask  questions,  but 
she  glanced  curiously  at  the  small,  cultivated 
plot,  and  Johnny  held  up  a  handful  of  shining 
brown  seeds. 

"I  know  what  they  are — apple-seeds!  Dr. 
True  has  an  apple-tree,  and  when  it  blooms  it's 
the  wonder  of  the  town.  The  older  people 
tell  fairy-stories  of  orchards  in  the  tast  that 
bury  little  homes  in  blossoms.    I  wish — " 

She  stopped,  for  Johnny  had  flung  his  arm 
across  his  eyes.  After  a  moment  he  looked  at 
her  again.  "There  will  be  such  orchards  here 
for  every  one."  His  face  was  so  pale,  but  his 
smile  sp  grave  and  sweet,  that  she  fell  into  a 
wondering  silence.  She  was  not  surprised  to 
find  him  here,  for  in  this  Mecca  of  the  New 
West  strangers  arrived  by  every  boat  and  over 
every  trail  of  the  forest;  but  it  was  an  unheard- 
of  thing  to  see  a  man  planting  trees  where  every 
other  one  was  at  the  bitter  necessity  of  chopping 
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them  down.  By  and  by  she  remembered  a  polite  1 
ceremony  that  had  been  omitted. 

"My  name  is  Betty  Stacey.  Please,  will  you 
tell  em  yours?" 

"Johnny." 

It  occurred  to  neither  of  them  that  the  i 
formation   lacked  anything,   and  now   that  they  I 
were  acquainted  she  offered  shy  confidences  and 
hospitality. 

"It  was  Aunt  Mary  Lake  who  found  me 
where  mother  hid  me  in  the  woods,  and  brought  I 
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me  up.  She  isn't  any  relation,  but  just  every- 
body's Aunt  Mary.  She  must  be  getting  old, 
for  she's  sixty;  but  she's  so  busy  doing  things 
for  people  that  I  guess  she  forgot  about  it. 
Won't  you  come  to  see  her?     Please,  Johnny." 

"To-morrow."  He  explained  that  he  had  to 
make  a  brush  fence  across  the  guUy  that  had 
been  cut  in  the., rim  of  the  cove  by  the  spring, 
to  keep  deer  and  cattle  out.  Then  he  must 
find  some  one  in  the  town  to  keep  weeds  and 
forest  seedlings  from  choking  his  nursery. 
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Betty  listened  with  eager  sympathy.  She 
had  meant  to  go,  but  Johnny  closed  his  eyes 
as  if  in  weariness  and  discomfort,  and  fell 
into  such  an  uneasy  sleep  on  the  slope  below  her 
that  she  sat  as  still  as  any  mouse  and  watched 
over  him  with  sweet,  maternal  solicitude.  The 
sun  was  shining  on  a  level  along  the  forest 
aisles  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  crash  that 
shook  tl^e  hill. 

"Did  the  cabin  fall?"  he  cried. 

"The  cabin?    It  was  in  the  shipyard.    A  prop 


WANTED!  ^^"^"^^'^^ 


at$35to$70aWeek 


NEW  INVENTION"'"  ^  Needed  in  every  home  every  day.  Patent  just  applied  for. 
Nothing  else  like  it.  Supplies  what  every  housewife  has  wished  for  for 
years.  Perfected  after  long  experimental  work  by  mechanical  experts.  Low  priced — anyone 
can  use  it— sells  On  Sight  We  want  three  hundred  representatives  at  once — men  or  women 
hustlers— to  advertise,  accept  orders  and  manage  deliveries  for  our  new  Quickedge  Knife  and  Shear 
Sharpener.  Sharpens  any  kitchen  knife,  paring  knife,  carving  knife,  bread  knife  or  shears  and 
scissors  in  ten  seconds.  Agents  are  taking  orders  at  every  house— Wiring  fcr  fUSh  Shipments.  Write 
today  for  this  opportunity  to  make  $10  to  $20  every  day;  qver 


$300  Per  Month 

This  little  machine  is  a  mechanical  masterpiece.  A 
child  can  use  it.  Just  put  knife  in  slot— turn  crank- 
grinds  automatically  —  draws  blade  to  keen,  sharp,  per- 
fect, lasting  edge  at  absolutely  correct  bevel  for  daily  use. 
'  Nothing  to  adjust— nothing  to  change,  nothing  to 
^wear  out  or  get  out  of  order — absolutely  guaranteed 
^— will  last  for  years.  Once  they  see  it  and  use  it, 


women  will  not  do  without  it  for  ten  times  its  cost.  One 
agent  wrote:  "It  was  easier  for  me  to  learn  to  sell  the 
Quickedge  than  it  was  to  learn  to  tear  open  my  pay  en- 
velope in  my  former  dollar-a-day  job."  Get  out  of  the 
dollar-a-day  class.  Get  this  position,  where  profits  start 
the  first  day. 

No  Experience  Required 


Just  take  one  of  the  machines  to  any  house  and  show 
it — give  a  ten-second  demonstration  upon  the  dullest 
knife  in  the  house;  the  order  is  yours  right  on  the  spot;  in* 
w*^i-j^j|Stantly.  No  talking  necessary.  No  argument.  The  machine 
>i>imvfcak.        simply  sells  itself;  and  stays  sold.  Every  customer 
becomes  your  friend.  They  tell  others;  your  profits 
double  and  multiply.  Leave  one  hundred  on  trial 
over  night.  Collect  the  cash  for  everyone  of  them 
nest  day.    The  machine  iviil  do  its  own  talking;  it 
is  so  easy  to  operate,  no  explanations  or  instruc- 
tions are  necessary.  Secure  your  county  now;  free. 
Get  started  right  now  and 


mm 


Selling  Price 

Low  price,  ease  of 
operation, astonishing 
quickness  and  abso- 
lute perfection  of  results, 
money  -  back  guaranty. 
These  things  make  the 
Quickedge  the  fastest  seller  of 
the  age — the  biggest  money- 
maker for  agents,generalagents 
and  managers  ever  invented. 

Make$70NextWeek 

Easy  to  start — easy  to  make 
big  money  if  you  will  just  follow 
instructionsandwork  faithfully. 
No  charge  f  orterritory.  200<:/o  profit 
for  agents.  Business  supplies 
capital.  Exclusive  protection, 
co-operation  and  assistance. 
Failure  impossible.  Nothing  to 
risk.  Success  assured. 

Easy  to  demonstrate— and  every  womati 
is  anxious  to  see  it  work — then  she  would 
not  do  without  it.  No  talking  necessary. 
Just  show  the  machine  and  take  the  or- 
der—one dollar  profit  on  every  call  you  make. 

Send  for  application  blank  and  com- 
plete information  today— free.  Investi- 
gate. Get  the  proof.  Don't  delay.  Write  a 
postal  card  or  letter  right  now.  Territory 
K  being  assigned  very  fast.  Get  your  cotinty  now- 
free.  Write  today. 


The 
Quick- 
edge 
Knife  and 
Shear  Sharpener 

Grinds  Any  Kitchen 
Knife  or  Shears 
In  10  Seconds 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 


Make  as  Much  Money 
Next  Week  as  These 
Men  are  Making  Now 

J.C.Lewis,  of  Kansas,  says: 
'I  have  sold  one  hundred  Sharp« 
eners  in  four  days."  Hobart 
Kerr,  of  Md.,  writes:  "The 
women  can  hardly  wait  till 
they  get  them."  Herbert 
Cain,  of  Ky.,  sold  nine  after 
supper.  At  the  end  of  his  first  day,  J.  W. 
Gordon,  of   Pa.,  writes:   "I  have  sold  two 
dozen,  and  I  sold  to  everyone  I  saw."   Wm.  G. 
Hall,  of  N.  J.,  says:   "I  think  it  is  great.  I 
sold  six  in  about  one-half  hour.  The  machine  is 
a  mighty  fine  proposition.  I  am  a  mechanic,  and  i  know 
What  i  am  talking  about"  Peter  Courtland,  of  Mich., 
writes:  "I  received  your  sharpener  and  opened  it  in  a  barber 
shop.  I  ground  his  shears,  and  I  grot  an  order  for  one  right  on  the 
spot."  H.  A.  Henkel,  of  Va.,  says:  "I  have  examined  it  and  find  it 
a  wonderful  htfle  machine.  The  workmanship  is  simply  perfect."  Frank 
Kins,  Colo.,  says:  "Sample  received  Saturday.  Sold  ten  today.  Sell 
to  most  every  house."  Forest  Webb,  of  Pa.,  says:  "Went  out  Mon- 
day afternoon  for  about  three  hours  and  received  one  dozen  orders. 
Profit  $12.00."  H.  Tillery,  of  Tenn.,  wrote:  "Took  three  orders  first 
hour.  When  you  sharpen  an  old  dull  knife,  dull,  as  a  hoe,  in  less 
than  a  minute,  they  sit  up  and  look."  Ray  Carter,  of  Mass., writes: 
I  went  out  two  days  and  have  orders  for  thirty  sharpeners." 
Profit  $30.00  for  first  two  days.  John  Durr,  o£  Wis.,  also  says: 
'I  have  sold  thirty  in  two  days." 


You  can  make  this  money.  Send  noW.'' 
Territory  free.   Get  busy. 

WRITE  TODAY 

Quickedge  Sharpener  Co. 

No.  636  Sharpener  BIdg. 
.2i7N.DesplainesSt.»  Chicago,  III. 
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B  VEAK 

CUAKANTCe  _ 

Unmgm  wlib  II  60  ud  WtWb  will  U  

OiitT  uxltj  u  uoi  oSn  m>r  not  (piMu  ■r''- 
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Sample  Watch  Free 

QoQuln*  fall  stuidard  ifu  tkllroAd  itjla  vauhnltti  looomoflra  on  dUI  ■nAloo> 
motive  ll»nd»om»l7  eiii5T»»«d  OD  Full  Dickel  pliud  c«e.«Ilr»  dualproof, 

Anblo  QumoraUoo  dt^.  hMv;  U.  K.  Bt^lA  ficuren.  tioDulD*  AmerlofcD  mftk«. 
Item  wind  udnl.fulljr  (111  AHANTKEU  fur  &  YIAU.S.  To  •dv<r[Ii>  oar|bu>. 
iDeH  kod  latroduot  this  wooderful  w&toli  and  our  ((rcttoaulo^o  of  ll^ln,  Wftl> 
Ihhm  »nd  llftcipdcQ  wfttohol  wo  will  Bond  tbifl  olfRkot  wotob  to  ony  cldroil  b» 
mill  po«tp»ld  for  ON  1  Y  6  Q  'nd  I  f  70a  Mil  Iwoof  lh.40  w.toh.i  wt  will 
Slvo  JOU  ONE  SlSlPI.E  Wil'cirKllKR  for  TOUT  trouble.  B.odlhli»lT.t. 

iipo.«p.ia^Mr.onaM.oofort.o.i,dw.wiii.,od  ONE  EXTRA  WATCH  FREE. 
AdtoM  K.  E.  CHALMERS  *  CO..  638  So.  Dearborn  St.,  OHICACO,  ILL. 
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ATTENTION!  Hunters  and  Trappers 

or  anyone  whose  duties  require 
an  absolutely  safe  and  depend- 
able light.    Here  is  an  electric 
lantern  that's  always  ready,  clean,  neat 
and  attractive.     It  gives  more  light 
than  the  old  style  oil  lantern  and  eliminates 
all  danger  of  fire.    It  igives  a  broad,  steady 
stream  of  brilliant  white  light,  comes  complete  except 
battery.  Takes  either  square  or  round  battery.  Old 
telephone  or  auto-batteries  will  run  this  lantern  a 
long  time. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  American  Farming  4  yr».,  including  the 
 lafe  eleclric  lantern  prepaid,  combined  ralue  $2.00,  both  for  $1  DO 

AMERICAN  FARMING,    537  So.  Dearborn  St., 


Chicago 


AUTO  PRIZE.  COHTEST 


MEN,  WOMEN,  BOTS  AND  GIRLS 

Tou  can  win  an  automobile  in  addition  to  splen- 
did prizes  such  as  watches,  cameras,  and  other 
things  you  like.  Write  us  today  sending-  your  an- 
swer with  the  faces  marked,  with  two  2c  stamps 
to  help  pay  the  postage  and  mailing  expenses  of 
■the  present  which  you  have  won.  It  will  be  mailed 
to  you  with  your  Certificate  of  Entry  and  2,000 
free  votes  in  our  Auto  Contest.  We  will  also 
send  you  a  copy  of  three  different  popular  publi- 
cations worth  12c.  Write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  so  there  will  be  no  mistake. 


This  picture  shows  one  of  our  friends 
driving  an  automobile  like  the  one  we 
are  going  to  give  away.  In  this  picture 
there  are  six  partly  hidden  faces  which 
it  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you  to  find.  It 
Is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  faces  in  this 
picture,  but  by  close  search  and  by 
twisting  and  turning  the  picture 
around,  they  will  be  revealed  to  you. 
Can  you  find  them? 

YOTT  WILL  WIN  A  PEIZE 

If  you  do;  try  it,  don't  give  up.  It  will 
pay  you.  When  you  have  found  four 
of  the  faces,  mark  each  with  a  cross 
(X),  cut  out  the  picture  and  mail  It 
to  us.  When  your  answer  Is  received 
we  will  send  you  a  prize  which  we 
know  you  will  appreciate,  and  it 
will  be  a  big  surprise  to  you.  We  will 
also  make  you  a  present  of  2,000  free 
Auto  votes,  and  tell  you  all  about  this 
splendid  automobile,  touring  car  or 
roadster,  which  we  are  going  to  give 
away.  We  will  give  away  many  other 
prizes  for  just  a  little  effort. 

Aato  Puzzle  Dept.  610,  W.  D.  Boyce  Co. 
600  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicagro,  m. 


Rn VC I  are  giv 
DUIO!  ingtniBkiH* 

to  every  boy  who  will 
secure  only  4  eabscrib* 
ers  to  Spare  Momenta 
Bt  25  cents  each.   It  la 

knives  ev  -  made ;  the  two  blades  are  of  the  finest  ElngUsh  Bteel  j  boloters  are  German  ailver  an^  iminn 
olbraaa  so  the  hand   cannot  rust.   The  handles  are  of  a  beaotifal  emootb  flnieh  and  under  one  side  is  yoor 
own  name  and  addresa  as  shown     lllaatratioa  above.   Now  get  basy  and  earn  the  knife  as  you  can  qaicklr 
toe.  ■Qbecnbera.  Send  for  aample  copies  and  sabecrivtioo  blanks  to  Sftra  MimiU  Pat,  Co..  Mwin*^  Fa, 


$275  MOXORC  VCLE  m/nVT 
and  12  Latest  Model  $30.00  Bicycles  Ulw  Clll 

We  will  give  away  immediately  twelve  $30  Coaster-Brake  bicycles. 
Wc  will  also  give  away  a  $275  Ilarley-Davidson  Motorcycle,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  special  premiums,  prizes.  Cash  Rewards. 
You  can 

GET  YOUR  BICYCLE  RIGHT  AWAY 

within  a  week  or  so  If  yon  hurry.  Solve  the  puzzle.  Send  your 
answer  wnb  name  and  address  at  once.  You  will  then  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  In  the  awarding  of  the  Motorcycle,  Bicycles  and 
other  Grand  prizes.  If  your  answer  Is  correct  we  will  send  you  a 
certificate  good  for 

looo  free:  votes 

toward  the  Motorcycle  and  other  Grand  Prizes.  The  bicycles  will 
be  given  extra,  regardless  of  who  gets  the  Motorcycle.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  send  your  name,  address  and  puzzle  solution  NOW. 

YOU  CAN  WIN.  Address  FAIM  LIFE.  Box  103  Spencer,  Ind. 
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Can  Vou  Solve 
>  This  Puzzle? 

Each  Domber  to  etjn^rea  repr«- 
•rnu  a  IcIUir,  1  !•  A.  2  In  B.  etf , 
All  lettcra  make  a  acnunc«  of 
three  wortla.  Thia  a^ntcnce  ap- 
neaxaooca  lo  tbia  advertiaemeDt. 


gave  way  and  a  pile  of  timbers  tumbled  down  " 
1  I  ran  up  the  slope.  below,  on  a  shadowy 
bend  of  the  river,  a  wide  swath  had  been  cut 
in  the  ranks  of  trees,  and  on  the  grassy  ways 
lay  a  long  hull,  like  a  viking  ship  of  old  on 
a  Norse  fjord.  It  was  an  astonishing  thing  to 
see  an  ocean-sailing  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons 
burden  nearmg  its  launching  on  this  far-inland 
^/^^^ku"'  J"n""y  remembered  that  the  leaders 
ot  the  Ohio  t  ompanv  were  Kevolutionary  officers 
from  the  ports  of  New  England,  who  had  built 
a  second  Mayflower  at  Pittsburgh. 

fhere,"  said  Betty,  delightedly,  as  a  huge 
young  negro  shouldered  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  men  in  the  yard.  "Kitt  Putnam 
has  come  from  the  mill  to  pile  the  timbers  up 
again,  lie  s  the  biggest,  strongest,  kindest  darky 
"  ^''"P  the  weeds  out  of  your 
little  bits  of  baby  apple-trees  for  you." 

Kitt  was  not  a  river  negro  from  Kentucky, 
but  a  frcedman  who  had  been  the  body-servant 
of  old  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  in  the  east.  Brought 
out  bv  Colonel  Israel,  he  was  a  universal  favorite 
in  Marietta  and  Belprc  because  of  his  good 
manners,  his  prowess  in  sports,  and  the  cheerful 
willingness  with  which  he  served  every  one  with 
his  phenomenal  strength  and  dexterity. 

Before  she  disappeared  in  the  thin  belt  of 
forest  that  hid  the  town,  the  gay  and  tender 
child  turned  and  waved  to  Johnny.  Already 
ties  of  interest  and  affection  were  beginning 
to  bind  Johnny  to  the  New  West. 

Twilight  was  darkening  in  the  cove  when  he 
came  up  from  the  deserted  shipyard  with  fuel 
for  his  fire.  For  easier  carriage  the  seeds  had 
been  transferred  to  a  bag  made  of  canvas  from 
a  caravan  cover.  Unable  to  eat  anything,  he  lay 
down  at  once  under  a  canopy  of  unfurling  leaves 
so  sketchy  that  he  could  consider  the  heavens 

Even  in  his  dreaming  dozes  Johnny-  was 
conscious  of  throbbing  head  and  burning  skin. 
Iwice  he  got  up  to  replenish  the  fire;  and  in 
a  d.-iwn  turned  suddenly  black  he  was  aroused 
by  the  desolate  cries  of  geese  winging  their  way 
northward.  Then  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
and  while  he  slept  the  fire  was  quenched  bv 
rising  vapors.  Fog  filled  the  green  bowl  to  the 
brim,  and  he  woke  in  a  chill  that  gripped  his 
heart. 

When  the  sun  rose  and  pulled  the  earth 
cloud  up  into  the  blue,  and  all  the  undergrowth 
sparkled  and  dripped  as  with  rain,  he  wrapped 
his  blanket  about  the  seeds  and  dragged  himself 
to  the  sunniest  slope.  There  he  lay  in  a  frozen 
agony  that  was  unbelievable.  Soon  waves  of 
warmth  ran  over  him,  then  flashes  of  heat,  then 
consuming  fires.  Hearing  the  sounds  of  saws 
and  hammers  m  the  shipyard,  he  cried  aloud  for 
water,  but  could  not  make  himself  heard.  He 
found  the  spring  and,  having  drunk,  fell  in  the 
cold,  saturated  moss  and  slept  away  the  fever 
It  was  in  the  white  void  of  fog  that  he  woke 
again,  m  a  chiU  that  was  like  the  rigor  of 
death. 

With  the  return  of  the  fever  his  mind  wan- 
dered, so  that  he  babbled  of  senseless  things. 
(Continued  on  page  2t) 

.Statement  of  the  ownership,  manairement 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
pess  of  August  24,  1912,  of  American  Farm- 
.r.PV''"^''*''  monthly  at  537  S.  Dearborn 
8i.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  October  1,  1916. 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS)-,,  Before  me,  a 
COUNTY  OF  COOKP^  Notary  Public 
In  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  D.  W.  Gaylord,  who,  hav- 
Ing  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  Is  the  Managing  Editor  of 
American  Farming,  and  that  the  following 
Is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  In  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  embodied  In 
Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wlt: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  busi- 
ness managers  are: 

Publisher — American  Farming  Publishing 
Co.,  5.57  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Editor — Paul  Stephens,  537  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111. 

Managing  Editor — Duane  W.  Gaylord. 

Business  Manager — Duane  W.  Gaylord,  537 
S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  American  Farm- 
ing Publishing  Co.,  637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.:  Duane  W.  Gaylord,  718  Sheridan 
Road,  Chicago,  111.;  Adele  L.  Gaylord.  718 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111.;  Glenn  G.  Hayes, 
Park  Ridge,  111.:  Robert  W.  Dunn,  666  Irving 
Park  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany, but  also.  In  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees  or  in  any  other  fidu- 
ciary relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting 
Is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  Interest,  direct 
or  Indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

(Signed)    D.  W.  GAYLORD, 

Managing  Editor. 
Sworn   to  and   subscribed  before   me  this 
18th  day  of  October,  1916. 

fSIgned)  Claude  P.  Hooker. 
(My  commission  expires  January.  1918. 
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AUTOMOBILES 

GIVEN  AWAY 

$635  Overland=$360  Ford 

Latest  1917  Model  Touring  Cars 


Send  for  our  wonderful  plan  by  which 
we  give  Automobiles  away 

Send  No  Money=Just  Your  Name 

— Read  What  These  Men  Say:  — 


Won  in  His  Spare  Time. 

Gentlemen:  When  I  returned  from  College  this  P.  M.  I  found 
your  letter  awaiting  me,  and  was  more  than  delighted  to  learn 
that  I  had  won  the  "Overland." 

When  I  entered  the  contest,  I  entered  it  to  win  if  I  possibly 
could,  and  realizing  at  the  beginning  that  I  had  to  work  if  I  in- 
tended to  win  I  got  right  down  to  business. 

I  have  been  in  College  since  the  14th  of  September,  the  class 
hours  being  from  8:15  in  the  morning  until  4:30  in  the  after- 
noon, which  work  ^has  kept  me  pretty  busy,  but  on  Saturdays  I 
nearly  made  up  for  lost  time. 

I  found  your  paper  to  be  a  good  seller.  It  being  very  rea- 
sonable in  price  and  in  many  cases  it  proved  to  be  just  what  the 
subscriber  wanted. 

Thanking  you  again  and  again  for  your  fair  and  honest  deal- 
ing, I  wish  to  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  Lee  Sellman,  of  Theo, 

Beltsville,  Maryland. 

If  you  want  a  car,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
today  or  send  us  a  postal  card  and  we  will  send  you 
immediately  our  handsome  Auto  Club  booklet  con- 
taining full  information.  Also  names  of  persons  to 
whom  we  have  given  automobiles. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 

WATERLOO,  IOWA,  or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


He  Received  His  "Empire  40." 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  20th  received.  I  received  the 
Empire  40  some  ten  days  ago;  weather  has  been  so  bad  I  have 
been  unable  to  use  it  until  the  last  day  or  so.  Have  had  it  out 
a  few  times  and  it  is  the  grandest  present  I  have  ever  received 
and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  The  Empire  was  certainly 
a  liberal  reward  for  the  work  I  did  for  you  in  the  contest.  This 
will  be  a  happy  Christmas  for  me  and  wish  here  to  thank  you 
and  everyone  connected  with  your  good  paper  for  the  fair  and 
square  deal  which  you  gave  your  workers.  With  best  wishes  for 
you  and  a  Merry  Christmas,  I  beg  to  remain. 

R.  E.  Beard,  Smith's  Grove,  Ky. 


I  Clip  the  Coupon — Mail  Today  1 


I 


American  Farming,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  or  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  full  information  about 
your  Auto  Club.  The  signing  of  this  coupon  does  not 
obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name 


P.  O. 


I  Str.te. 


R.  F.  D  Box  No. 


Illllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllilllllllllllllll 
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ProHts 

*    or-  Just 

F>l^in  Pig  Prof  ife 


Selling  hogs  on  the  hoof  gives 
the  other  fellow  the  bigger  profits 
that  you  have  earned  by  raising 
your  hogs. 

Bank  these  profits  yourself.  Send 
your  hogs  to  market  as  country 
lard  and  sausage.  There  is 
ready  sale  for  these  pork  products. 
Buy  an 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Stuff er  and  Lard  Press 

Make  your  own  lard, 
stuff  your  own  saus- 
age, with  this  Press. 
It  has  special  features 
found  in  no  other. 
Patented  Corrugated 
Spout  prevents  air 
from  entering  cas- 
ing and  thereby 
preserves  the  saus- 
ag  Strainer  has 
wide,  broad 
lips  making 
safe  hand- 
ling. Plate  can't  jam  or  crack,  be- 
cause cylinder  is  bored  true.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  9  sizes  and  styles— 2  to  8 
quarts.  Japanned  or  tinned. 
4  quart  size,  Japanned,  price  $7.00 
Sausage  meat  is  juicier  and  more  ten- 
der  when  chopped  with  an 


« 


ENTERPRISE" 

gNTERPR^E!)  Meat-and-Food  Chopper 


because  this  Chopper  has  the  •'Enterprise"  four- 
bladed,  razor-edgod,  steel  knife  and  perforated 
plate  thai  give  the  !true  slicing 
cut.  Rapid  and  easy.  Cleaned 
quickly. 

A  bighelptothehouse* 
wife  in  the  kitchen 
work,  too, because  with 
it  economical,  delici- 
ous dishes  can  be  pre- 
pared from  left-overs. 

72  styles  and  sizes. 
No.  12  Chopper^  cuts  3 
lbs.  per  minute,  price  $2. 75.    Ho.  22  Chop- 
per^ cuts  4  lbs,  per  minutt,  price  $5.00. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
Look  for  the  name  "Enterprise" 
You  Need  This  Hog  Book 

Because  it  tells  you  how  to 
make  more  money  with 
hogs  than  you  ever  thought 
possible.  Written  by  F.  D. 
Coburn,  Former  Sec'y  Kan- 
sas Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
covering  the  subjects  of  hog 
raising  and  the  preparation 
of  pork  products.  Send  10c 
in  stamps  for  "How  to  Make 
Money  with  Hoes", 
**The  Enterprising  House- 
keeper", a  new  cook  book 
with  200  tested  recipes  and 
household  hints,  sent  for  4c 
in  stamps. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Department  86  PHILADELPHIA 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
etored  in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness O-  defective  hearing  from 
causes  cuch  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ress.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
,  Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
.  His-.ing    Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
k  Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc 
Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  m  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
^Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO-  Incorporated 
424  Inter-Southem  BIdg.         LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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Pretty  and  Practical  Mid-Winter  Fashions 

Order  by  number.  Be  sure  to  give  bust  measure  for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for  sk'rt 
and  age  for  children  s  patterns.  Write  plainly.  En(  lo.se  price  of  pattern,  and  address  Pattern 
Dept.,  American  Farming,  537  Soutli  Dearborn  St.,  diicago.  111. 


1931 —  Smart  Frock  for  Danciner,  Party  or  Best 
Wear. 

Bolero  finish  separately;  sleeve  in  wrist  or 
elbow  length.  Sizes:  6,  8.  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Dress  requires  3  yds.  27  in.  material,  bolero  1 
vd..  for  8-year  size.  10c. 

1932 —  Ladles'  House  Dress. 

Vest  finished  with  coat  closing.  Skirt  fronts 
have  added  pockets.  Sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  in.  bust  measure;  7  yds.  36-in.  material 
for  36-in.  size.  10c. 

1552 — Apron,  witli  Sleeve  Protector  and  Cap. 

Sizes:    Small,  medium  and  large.  Embraces 
all  styles  illustrated;  requires  5'^  yds.  of  36-in. 
material  for  apron.  %  yd.  for  cap,  %  yd.  for 
pair  sleeve  protectors.  10c. 
1908 — Niglit  Gown,  Long  or  Short  Sleeves. 

May  be  made  with  underfacing  for  eyelet 
closing  and  with  or  without  yoke  facings. 
Sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  in.  bust 
measure.  Requires  6  5^  yds.  36-ln.  material  for 
36-in.  size.  10c. 

1911 — Jaunty   Model,   for  School  or  General 
Wear. 

Sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.    Requires  4%  yds. 
44-in.  material  for  14-year  size.  10c. 
1940— Ladies'  Dress,  One-Piece  Over-Dress  and 
TTnderwaist,   with   Sleeve  in  Either  of 
Two  Lengths. 
Sizes    34,    3C,    38,    40,    42   and    44   in.  bust 
measure.    Requires  2V4  yds.  of  44-in.  material 
for  under-waist,  3%   yds.  for  over-dress,  for 
36-in.  size.  10c. 

1936 — School  Dress  with  Sleeve  in  Either  of 
Two  Styles. 
Belt  portions  stitched  to  form  pockets  at 


sides.  Sizes:  4,  6,  «,  10  and*  12  years.  Re- 
quij-es  ZVi  yds.  36-in.  material  for  6-year  size. 
10c. 

1917 — Ladies'  Dressing  or  Honse  Sack. 

Pockets  may  be  omitted.    Sizes:     34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  in.  bust  measure.  Requires 
3  yds.  44-in.  material  for  36-in   size.  10c. 
1944 — Girls'  One-Piece  Dress,  Sleeve  in  Either 
of  Two  Lengths. 

Sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.    Size  8  requires 
2%    yds.   44-in.   material.  10c. 
1547 — Ladles'  Home  or  Morning  Dress,  Sleeve 
in  Either  of  Two  ^.engths. 

Sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  in.  bust 
measure.  Requires  5%  yds.  44-in.  material  for 
36-in.  size.  10c. 

1928 — Smart  and  Practical  Ladies'  Skirt. 

Slze.s:  22.  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  in.  waist 
measure.  Requires  5%  yds.  27-in.  material 
tor  24-in.  size.  10c. 

190.5 — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small  Women. 

Full  pockets  on  fronts  may  be  omitted.  Sizes: 
16,  18  and  20  years.    Requires  h%  yds.  44-l«. 
material  for  16-year  size.  10c. 
1899-1898 — Stylish  Creation. 

Very  practical  for  ordinary  wear  by  omitting; 
tunic.  Waist  pattern  sizes:  34,  36.  38,  40,  42 
and  4  4  in.  bust  measure.  Skirt  sizes:  22,  24, 
26,  28,  30  and  32  in.  waist  measure.  Requires 
7?i  yds.  44-in.  material  for  36-in.  size  for 
entire  dress.  Two  separate  patterns,  10c  each. 
1919 — Ladies'  Sliirtwalst. 

Sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  in.  bust 
measure.  Requires  2%  yds.  36-in.  material  for 
36-ln.  .size.  10c. 

Fashion  catalogue,  400  designs,  10c. 
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Johnny  Appleseed 

(Continued  from  page  iS) 
He  groped  his  way  blindly  and  flung  his  arms 
wide  across  the  bag  of  seeds.  Hours  later  he 
was  dimly  conscious  of  light,  flying  footsteps,  a 
pulsing  pillow  under  his  head,  and  warm  drops 
on  his  face.  Then  great  arms  lifted  him  into 
the  canoe  and  he  drifted  down  into  darkness 
and  oblivion. 

Betty  had  run  on  before,  and  Mary  Lake  had 
her  one  four-poster  bed  out  from  the  wall  and 
spread  with  tow-linen  sheets,  when  Kitt  Put- 
nam "toted"  Johnny  up  from  the  river  and 
into  her  good  house  within  Marietta's  old  gar- 
rison inclosure  of  Campus  Maritus.  When  she 
had  stripped  off  his  wet  buckskins  and  got  him 
into  one  of  her  own  long  gowns,  he  lay  in  a 
restless  moaning  that  was  a  piteous  thing  to 
see  and  hear.  ^ 

Mary  Lake's  clear,  gray  eyes  had  seen  a  va- 
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riety  of  things  in  many  ports  of  the  world  in 
the  forty-odd  years  since  Captain  Lake  of  a 
Newfoundland  tishing  fleet  shipped  a  bride  at 
Bristol,  England.  For  one  thing,  as  a  nurse  in 
Washington's  camp  at  Fishkill,  she  had  seen 
young  men  as  ill  of  remittent  fever  as  Johnny 
get  well.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  have 
as  few  people  underfoot  as  possible;  so  when 
Kitt  had  gone  for  Dr.  True  she  shut  her  door 
against  anxious  and  willing  neighbors  and  pulled 
the  latch-string  in.  Then  she  spoke  to  the 
grief  and  terror  stricken  child  who  clung  to 
the  foot-rail  of  Johnny's  bed. 

"Sit  by  him,  my  lass,  if  it  will  comfort  'ee, 
and  fan  him  with  a  turkey  wing."  She  still 
had  a  bit  of  her  girlhood  dialect.  Without  haste 
or  noise  or  litter,  she  was  making  papery  medi- 
cine wafers  in  a  camp  spider  at  the  huge  stone 
fireplace  when  Dr.  True  came  in. 

"Oh,  doctor,"  faltered  Betty,  "I  think  he 
wants   water."     Tears   hung  on    her  eyelashes, 


TIL 

for  even  the  children  of  that  day  knew  that 
water  was  poison  to  one  sick  of  a  fever.  But 
Dr.  True  was  a  medical  heretic.  And,  indeed, 
he  had  been  chosen  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  care 
tor  the  health  of  this  frontier  settlement,  where 
orthodox  remedies  were  often  not  to  be  had, 
just  because  of  his  ability  and  willingness  to 
lean   back  hard  on  Mother  Nature  and  Mary 

^" Wants  water,  does  he?  That's  reasonable. 
Give  me  such  a  temperature  and  I'd  jump  into 
the  garrison  well."   i  ,     ,      ,  n,, 

Johnny  drank  and  drank  and  drank.  The 
doctor  flung  the  covers  back  impatiently  and  bade 
Kitt  open  the  "port-holes,"  his  humorous  name 
for  the  small,  hinged  windows. 

"There,  that's  better.    The  man  was  gasping 
like  a  fish.     Hm — hm!  this  is  quite  ^a  conflagra- 
tion.    I  happen  to  be  out  of  that — Guess  we'll 
have  to  put  this  fire  out  with  water,  Mary." 
{To   be  continued^ 


Leads  in  Ml  State 

Soap  Making  Contests 

In  the  State  soap  making  contests,  last  year, 
more  prizes  were  awarded  for  soap  made  with 
Lewis'  Lye  than  all  other  brands  COMBINED! 

YOU  must  use  Lewis'  Lye  to  win  a  prize 
in  this  paper's  soap  making  contest. 

For  no  other  lye  so  thoroughly  saponifies 
the' grease.  And  perfect  saponification, 
you  know,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pass 
the  judge's  tests. 

Lewis'  Lye 

The  Standard  fof  More  Than  Half  a  Ceniurg 

Any  woman  can  make  soap  with  Lewis'  Lye. 
It  is  simple.  Just  ordinary  grease  will  do, 
provided  you  use  Lewis'  Lye. 

And  such  soap!  Clear— firm— pure— perfect  in 
appearance  and  cleansing  qualities.  Note  these 
points  well.  They  are  the  things  for  which 
your  soap  will  be  judged. 

Yet  with  all  these  superior  qualities,  Lewis*  Lye  costs  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

PRIZE  WINNING 
RECIPES 


FREE 

Send  your  name  in  this  coupon  and  we  will  mail  you  two 
prize  winning  recipes  of  last  year's  contest.   They  are  y 
FREE!   You  will  find  them  very  valuable,  indeed,  as  y 
suggestions  for  your  recipe.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  y 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO.,      .  ^ 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

Dept.  11  ^ 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


/ 


/  PEHKSYL- 
VANIA  SALT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  \\ 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Please  send  me  Free 
Book  giving  prize  win- 
ning recipes  for  making  soap. 


Name. 


Town. 


State. 


.  R.  F.  D. 


Jm 
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THOS.  HINKSTON 
ART  PANEL 


CALENDAR"  1917 

Reproduced  Exclusively  for  American  Farming 

This  beautiful  panel  calendar,  "The  Girl  in  Green »  is  reproduced  in  10 

Thos.  Hinkston.  The  accompanying  illustration  does  not  give  even  a  faint 
impression  of  the  exquisite  beauty  and  natural  coloring  of  the  Qriginal 
The  gown  is  of  a  delicate  green  Crepe  de  Chine  with 
lower  skirt  of  Silk  Chiffon,  richly  embroidered  with 
an  mcrustcd  gold  pattern.  The  charming  pose  to- 
gether with  the  life-like  coloring,  makes  a  picture 
almost  beyond  description. 

The  panel  is  31  inches  long  by  7  inches  wide.  It  has 
no  advertising  on  the  front,  even  the  calendar  being 
printed  on  the  back.  Our  former  panel  calendars 
were  considered  handsome,  but  "The  Girl  in  Green" 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  any  we  have  ever 
offered.  It  is  reproduced  exclusively  for  American 
farming  and  can  be  obtained  only  of  us.  Framed  or 
unframed,  it  makes  a  picture  to  be  proud  of  and 
one  that  will  be  preserved  and  enjoyed  for  years 


This  Art  Calendar  FREE 

With  any  of  These  Extraordinary  Clubbing  Offers 

By  special  arrangements  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
exceptional  y  low  rates  on  a  few  of  the  best  standard  magazines 
and  are  able  to  offer  our  readers  the  following  special  clubbing 
t)argams.  In  addition  to  the  splendid  bargains  listed  below  you 
will  receive  the  Panel  Calendar  Free,  if  you  order  right  now 


<=LUBM  Both 

American  Farming,  1  yr,  $0.25 1  for 
With  1917  Art  Calendar.     )  25c 

CLUB  R 

American  Farming,  1  yr. .  $0.25 

With  1917  Art  Calendar 
McCall's  Magazine,  1  yr.  .50 
Woman's  World,  1  yr. .. .  J5 
Peoples  Pop.  Mon'ly,  1  yr.  .25 

1  Ail 

>•  for 
1  75c 

CLUB  N 

American  Farming.  1  yr.  $0.25\  All 
With  1917  Art  Calendar.       (  f 

Plain  and  Fancy  Needle-  ( 

work  1  yr  35  >  35c 

CLUB  S 

American  Farming,  1  yr. .  $0.25 

With  1917  Art  Calendar 
Today's  Magazine,  1  yr.. .  .50 
Woman's  World,  1  yr, . . .  .35 
McCall's  Magazine,  1  yr.  .  .50 

All 

k  for 
85c 

CLUB  O 

American  Farming,  1  yr.  $0.25\  All 
With  1917  Art  Calendar       1  t 

Home  Life,  1  yr  25  f 

Woman's  World,  1  yr  357  50c 

CLUB  T 

American  Farming,  1  yr  $0.25"v 
With  1917  Art  Calendar  1 
Modern  Priscilla,  1  yr. . . .  1.00  i 
Today's  Magazine.  1  yr.. .  .5oJ 

All 

>  for 
$1.00 

CLUB  P 

American  Farming,  1  yr.   $0.25^  All 

With  1917  Art  Calendar       1  7 
Woman's  World,  1  yr          .35  f  ""■ 
Today's  Magazine,  1  yr.. .    .50 /  60c 

CLUB  V 

American  Farming,  1  yr  $0.25'i 
With  1917  Art  Calendar  ( 
Today's  Magazine,  1  yr. .    .50  ( 
The  Chris.  Herald,  6  mo..  1.00; 

All 
for 
$1.00 

A  SoeCial  Offer        -P.                    subscribers  and  othe 
r.y^f7r7^A^  ,                        .           fend  the  art  panel   for   10  cents 

riefened)   to  cover  wrapping  and  mailing.     Send  order  early 

rs  who  want  a  copy,  we 
in  coin  or  stamps  (coin 
Our  supply  is  limited. 


Let  Us  Send  You  This  Grand  Collection  of 
Winter  Blooming  Bulbs  at  Our  Expense 

Onr'iJ.T^Vrrifit  1L'?^''°"'^"  growing  and  blossoming  in  their  homes  during  the  winter  months, 
lonnnnr  »n  l^^frf  c^  i"^  ^  CO  lection  of  bulbs,  including  Hyacinths.  Tulips.  Gladiolus 

Jonquils,  and  Spanish  Ins.  Planted  m  pots  any  time  between  now  and  January  1st.  these  bulbs 
h,  K=  °  iiT  n°"''','  <=°"imenc.ng  about  60  days  after  pots  are  brought  into  the  light!  ThI 

bulbs  R  ill  be  carefully  selected  for  quality  and  for  sureness  to  bloom.   You  will  be  del  ghted  with 

w.irgo'o"ve^'the  entire  houst  '""^  -^-<^  -  tt^T^ 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 


Club  W 

American  Farming,  1  year  ,  .  . 
WitK  11  Winter  Blooming  Bulbs 

AMERICAN  FARMING,  537  So 


25c 


Club  X 

American  Farming,  2  years  .  .  .  cn 
With  22  Winter  Blooming  Bulbs  UfC 

Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


December,  1916 

156  TRANSFER  PATTERNS  FREE 


This  attractive  offer  Is  made  to  introduce  our 
great  monthly  magazine  for  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily to  new  readers.  The  Superior  Transfer  Patterns 
are  the  best  and  simplest  on  the  market.  They  Jn- 
Btantly  transfer  to  any  material  by  merely  rubbkig 
the  back  of  the  pattern  with  the  bowl  of  a  sdoob' 
or  by  pressing  with  a  hot  iron.  Can  bo  used  six 
times  by  rubbing,  or  twice  with  hot  iron.  Designs 
consist  of  Complete  Script  Alphabet  and  many 
others,  such  as  Shirt  Waist.  Corset  Cover,  Towel 
«pctD    c'  etc.  .  156  designs  in  all. 

OFFER:-  Send  only  25  cents  to  pay  for  a  l-year 
subscription  to  this  paper,  and  the  complete  out/it 
of  ISO  Transfer  Patterns  with  a  course  of  Embroid- 
ery Lessons  wiU  be  sent  to  you  free  and  prepaid. 
American  Farming,  5.37  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chictgo 


COMPLETE  CROCHET  BOOK 

Sent  Postpaid  for  ISc 


ThiB  Beaatlfal  Crochet 
Book  contains  U  de- 
signs of  Crochet.  Tat- 
ting, Bmocking,  for 
Tokee.BdKlnsB.Towels. 
Corset  Covers,  Rand- 
kerchlets.  Baby- wear. 
Centerpieces.  Scarfs. 
Bags.  etc.  Every  article 
Is  fully  lllnstpated  i.nd 
described  and  no  simple 
are  the  iDstrnctlona 
that  yoa  can  acqirlre 
great  ekill  almost  from 
thestftrt.  If  you  are  do- 
Ing  crochet  work  yon 
cannot  be  without  this 
np-to-date  Crochet 
Book.  Bent  FREE  for 
one  new  or  renewal 
yearly  subscTlptlon  at 
8So 


amerlean  Farmlna.  837  8.  Dearborn  SI.,  Chleape 


Farm  Record  Book 

FREE  - 


American 

FAHM 
RECORD 

Book- 


Farm  wires  .  Keep  a  runn'°K 
account  of  Poultry.  Dali^y- 
Stock.  Grain  and  gene™' 
farming  matters.  Our  R*^- 
ord  Book  contains  valuable 
Bnggestlons  on  farm  man- 
agement. Record  shows 
where  your  profits  are  and 
avoids  losses  and  argu- 
ments. Pencil  or  pen  may 
be  used.  Ruled  and  printed 
especially  for  keeping  farm 
accounts  accurately  and 
without  trouble.  One  book 
will  last  two  years. 

BFFFR*  Record  Book  sent 
VI  1  Lii.  free  postpaid 
with  one  yearly  subscription 
to  American  Farm  Ing  at  2.^c. 
Send  today,  supply  limited. 

Amarlean  Farmlna, 
537S.O..«rbornSI.,  Chicago 


A 

JIFFY 
RIVETER 
FREE 


For  a  hurry  up  job  when  your  time  means  inoDey 
you  can  repair  a  broken  harness  in  a  ^iffy  and  as  well 
as  any  harness-maker.  No  punch  or  rivet  set  required. 
Uses  tubular  rivets.  Every  farm  tool-houae  should 
include  one.  When  you  need  it  you'll  need  it  badly; 
prepare  against  emergency. 

OUR  OFFER:  A  Jiffy  Riveter  sent  postpaid  and 
American  Farming  3  years  for  only  75c.  Send  now. 
AMERICAN  FARMING,  537  S.  Dearborn  Si.,  Chkafo 


niDI  C  ThisBEAUTiFULGOLD  rnrr 

UinLO  SIGNET  SEAL  RING  lllLL 

Jait  get  ORf  friend  to  give  70a  tSo 
for  a  full  year'B  subscription  to 
lairlcii  Faralif — send  us  the  nams 
and  the  quarter  and  we  will  mail 
yon  this  elegant  ring  with  your 
  inital  engraved  on  It  AddrcM 

Amsrloan  Farming,  6375.  Dearborn  St.,Chleao« 


December,  1916 


AMERICAN  FARMING 


Diamond  Point  Lock-Stltch 

Sewing  Awl  FREE 


23 


This  Awl  is  a  practical  hand-sewingr  machine  for 
the  speedy  repairing  of  harness,  shoest  belts,  car> 
pets,  canvas  or  any  other  kind  of  heavy  sewing, 
A  real  awl  with  exposed  thread-reel  in  natural  posi- 
tion under  the  fingrer  tips  whereyoucan  automati- 
cally control  the  tension.  Diamond  point,  grooved 
oeedle.l  914  model.  Extra  needles  in  hollow  handle. 
No  sprines  or  levers;  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it! 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Each  awl  is  equipped 
with  a  supply  of  waxed  thread,  diamond  point  nee' 
dlas.straigbtand  curved  anddirections.  SENT  POSTPAID. 

FREE  OFFER  ^^^^  ^^'^  P^y  ^  one-year  or 
one  2-year  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tion to  our  practical,  helpful  and  entertaining 
farm  and  home  magazine,  and  we  will  send  you 
this  Sewing  Awl  entirely  FREE. 
American  Farming.      JwlDept  Chicago,  III: 


A  Document  Box 
  for  Valuable  Papers 

C  VERYONE  needs  a  loek-box  for  yslusble  pspen.  Here's 
lU8t  what  you  want.  It  ia  b  hsndeome,  black,  ebony- 
finished  steel  box,  made  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Each 
box  measures  11  inches  in  length  by  5}4,  inches  in  width  by 
inches  in  depth.  Has  a  double  hinged  cover  fitted  with 
ipring  lock  and  two  keys.  Just  the  thing  for  filing  away 
vsluable  papers  and  dooumenta;  meddler-proof  and  curiosity' 
proof.  OFFER — Send  us  fifty  cents  lor  one  2-year  subscrip- 
tion and  10c  extra  to  cover  packing  and  mailing  (60c  in  all) 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  box  postpaid. 

American  Farmingr,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

GLEASON'S  HORSE  BOOK 

IT  R  E  £  Gleason's  Horse  Book  a  large 
«^        ^  handsome  book  of  400  pages, 

'  printed  on  pore  white  paper 

— ^^^H  ■  in  large  clear  type,  boand  in 
colored  covers  and  richly  and 
elegantly  illustrated  with  186 
full  plates  aud  illustrations 
drawn  by  special  artists.  It 
is  the  meet  complete  horse 
bookever  publ  ished.  produced 
under  the  direction  of  the 
Dnited  States  Government 
Veterinary  surgeons.  In  this 
book  I'rof.  Gleason  hap  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
his  wonderful  method  of 
training  and  treating  horses. 
It  contains  chapters  on  His- 
tory. Education,  Teaching 
Tricks,  How  to  Buy,  Feeding, 
Breeding,  Breakingand  Tam- 
ing, How  to  Detect  Unsound- 
ness, Oar«,  complete  instruct 
^^^^^^^  '  tion  on  proper  Hone  Shoeing 

and  an  Invaluable  Study  of 
the  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  the  Animal,  This  one 
partalone  liworth  many  times  the  value  of  the  book  and 
srill  ssTS  horse  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  every year. 
OPFER"  Gleason's  Bors*  Book  sent  free  and  pre- 
■  paid  for  two  1-year  subscriptions  at  Ke 

•aoh  or  one  2-year  subscription  at  60c,  New  or  rene—al. 

Aiwerloan  Farmlno.537S.  Dearborn  St. .  Chleag* 


ROPP'S 

gLCULATOR 


ROPP»S 
CALCULATOR 

shows  how  to  correctly  and 
instantly  estimate  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any 
amount  for  any  number  of 
days  at  any  rate.  Telia  bush- 
els and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at  any 
price;  weight  and  price  of  live 
stock,  contents  of  crila,  wag- 
ons, bins,  etc.,  eto. 

FREE  '^'^ 

given  free  for  one 
new  or  renewal  yearly  sub- 
scription at  25  cents. 

AMERICAN  FARMING 
tSI  S,  Deaxtioni  St,  CMoa^s 


THIS  FINE  SIGNET  RING  FREE 

Beal  gold  filled,  extra  qual- 
ity, handsome  tinish.  Large 
signet  shield  with  engraved 
shanks.  Suitable  for  either 
ladies*  or  gents*  wear.  Sizes 
5  tolO.  State  correct  me  asure 
OFFER:— This  beautiful 
Signet  Ring  given  free  for  2 
one  year  or  one  2  year  new  or 
renewal  subscription  at  50c. 
American  Farming,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


MOVIE  FANS— TWO  PORTRAITS  SENT 

Mary  Plckford  and  J.  Warren  Kerrlaan  reproduced  In  4 
colors,  postcard  size:  also  my  surprise  offer.  Simplv  sav, 
X  am  a  Movie  Fan.  giving  your  nameanrt  address,  enclosing 
8  cent  stamp,  p.  R.  Wood,  637  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chloago. 


88 -Piece  "Christmas  and  New  Year '  Package 


Club  H-I 

American  Farming  . .  .1  yr.  .25c 

With  Holiday  Package 

Home  Life  1  yr.  .25c 

Club  H-2 
American  Farming  .  .'.1  yr.  .25c 
With  HoHday  Package 
Woman's  World  1  yr .  .35c 

Club  H-3 
American  Farming  .  .  .1  yr.  .25c 
With  Holiday  Package 
Gas  Power  1  yr .  .50c 

Club  H-4 
American  Farming  .  .  .1  yr.  .25c 
With  Holiday  Package 

Farm  Engineering  1  yr.  .50c 

Home  Life  1  yr .  .25c 

Club  H-5 
American  Farming  . .  .1  yr.  .25c 
With  Holiday  Package 
American  Poultry  Journal 
6  mo.  (new  subscription) ....  25c 
Fruitman  &  Gardener  . .  1  yr .  50c 

Club  H-6 

American  Farming. .  .  .1  yr.  .25c 
With  Holiday  Package 

Woman's  World  1  yr.  .35c 

Today's  Magazine. . .  .  1  yr.  .50c 

Club  H-7 
American  Farming. .  . .  1  yr. .  25c 
With  Holiday  Package 
Forest  and  Stream.  .1  yr.  .$1.50  < 
Boy's  Magazine  . . . .  1  yr . .  1.00  * 

AMERICAN  FARMING- 


AH 

for 
30c 

All 

for 
35c 

All 

for 
45c 


All 

for 
55c 


All 

for 

55c 


All 

for 
60c 


A  Mammoth  Holi- 
day Budget  — FREE 

of  assorted  seals,  stamps, 
stickers,  insert  cards, 
beautiful  postals,  etc.,  just 
the  thing  to  decorate  holi- 
day gifts  and  packages  that 
will  carry  the  season's 
greetings  into  the  homes  of 
your  friends. 

This  88-Piece  Package  Free 

and  post-paid  with  any  one 
of  the  clubbing  offers  listed 
herewith  or  given  with  a 
yearly  new,  renewal  or  ex- 
tended subscription  to 
American  Farming. 

Let  Uncle  Sam  Be  Your  Santa 

Take  advantage  of  these 
wonderful  clubbing  reduc- 
tions. Glance  down  the  list, 
there  is  something  for 
everyone.  The  long  winter 
evenings  will  be  brightened 
and  filled  with  happiness  if 
you  stock  up  on  good  read- 
ing matter  now.  Here  it  is: 

Pick  out  the  club  you  want 
and  in  addition  you  will 
receive  The  Big  Holiday  Pack- 
age, free  of  all  charge. 

Club  H-8 

American  Farming. . . .  1  yr .  .25c 
With  Holiday  Package 
Farm  and  Fireside. . .  .  1  yr.  .50c 
ReUable  Poultry  Journal .  lyr.SOc 

Club  H-9 
American  Farming. .  .  .  1  yr .  .25c 
With  Holiday  Package 
Peoples  Home  Journal .  1  yr .  .50c 

Woman's  World  1  yr.  .35c 

American  Woman  .  .   .  1  yr.  .25c 

Club  H-10 

American  Farming.. .  .  1  yr.  .25c 
With  Holiday  Package 

Woman's  World  1  yr .  .35c 

People's  Pop.  Monthly .  1  yr  .25c 
McCall's  Magazine. .  .1  yr.  .50c 

Club  H-11 

American  Farming  .  . .  1  yr .  .25c 
With  Holiday  Package 
McCall's  Magazine .  .  .1  yr.  .50c 
People's  Home  Journal .  1  yr  .  50c 
American  Woman  .  . .  .  1  yr.  .25c 

Club  H-12 
American  Farming . . . .  1  yr .  .  25c 
With  Holiday  Package 
Modem  Priscilla.  .  .  .lyr.'.$1.00 
McCall's  Magazine  .  1  yr . .  50c 


All 
for 
65c 


All 
for 
70c 


All 

for 
75c 


All 
for 

85c 


All 

for 
$1.00 


SPECIAL  CLUBS:  If  you  do  not  find  your 
favorite  club  in  this  list,  make  up  your  own 
combination  of  any  magazine  and  write  us  for 
special  price.  We  can  save  you  money  on  most 
magazines  provided  they  are  clubbed  with 
American  Farming. 

Dept.  H  —  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


All 

for 
11.50 


TWO  WONDERFUL  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  GIVEN 


The  Resurrection  Plant 

Meotioaed  in  the  Bible  as  "Rose  of  Jericho'*' 


In  Dry  State 


\  In  Crowing  Stat9 


These  rare  and  curious  plants 
erow  and  stay  green  by  placing 
them  in  water;  will  also  grow  la 
light  drained  soil.  When  taken  out 
ot  water  they  dry  and  curl  up  and 
go  to  sleep.  They  will  keep  In  this 
state  for  years  and  reawaken  direct- 
ly npon  being  put  into  water.  It*s 
an  Interesting  and  pretty  bonse 
plant;  grows  In  water  If  not  allowed 
to  freeze.  To  grow  it.  simply  place 
the  whole  plant  in  water;  It  will 
open  up  and  begin  to  grow  in  about 
twenty  minutes:  after  that  simply 
keep  the  roots  In  water,  change  the 
nater  every  four  or  five  days. 


OUR  FREE  O  FFEa:  Send  ua  only  25  cents  to  pay  for  one  l  year  subscription  to  our  practical,  helpful  sad  entertain- 
ing farm  aud  home  magazine  and  we  will  send  you  TWO  RESURRECTION  PLANTS  entirely  FREE. 

AMERICAN  FARMING,  537  So.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN  FARMING 


An  Engineer's  Opinion 


This  letter  from  an  eminent  engineer  is  t3T5ical  of  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
Maxwell  pwners.    It  covers  the  vital  points  of  the  Maxwell  Car — the  points  in 
which  you,  as  an  automobile  buyer,  should  be  interested. 


"When  I  heard  about  the  wonderful  value  in  the 
1916  Maxwell  Car  I  commenced  to  investigate,  with  the 
result  that  I  sold  the  roadster  I  used  to  own  to  buy 
what  I  consider  a  more  efficient  car.  the  Maxwell. 

"I  placed  my  order  and  was  fortunate  in  receiving 
through  your  live-wire  agent,  Mr.  Lustbaum,  of  this 
city,  the  first  1916  runabout  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
I  was  favorably  impressed  and  pleased  with  my  car 
from  the  start,  and  now,  after  several  months  of  service, 
I  am  entirely  convinced  that  my  judgment  was  right 
in  replacing  my  other  car  with  a  Maxwell  for  a  busi- 
ness car 

"As  industrial  engineer  for  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  I  must  have  a  car  that  will 
give  me  service  throughout  the  entire  year,  winter  as 
well  as  summer  My  operation  is  hard  on  a  car,  as  I 
drive  it  every  month  of  the  year,  through  storm  as  well 
as  clear  weather,  and  through  muddy  as  well  as  .smooth, 
dry  roads.  My  mileage  per  gallon  is  necessarily  low 
proportionally  because  I  have  a  great  many  calls  to 
make  which  of  course  necessitates  many  starts  and 
stops,  which  tend  to  make  poor  efficiency  records;  this 
is  also  accompanied  by  considerable  idling  of  the  engine. 
However,  for  four  months  of  operation  I  have  averaged 
twenty-three  miles  to  one  gallon  of  gasoline,  which  is 

Touring  Car,  $595 


considerably  higher  than  I  was  able  to  obtain  with  my 
other  car. 

"The  self-starter  equipment  throughout  on  my 
Maxwell  is  apparently  well  constructed  and  to  date 
has  given  me  no  trouble  at  all,  and  yet  I  see  every  day 
other  cars  laid  up  with  startmg  and  irnition  trouble. 

"The  points  that  appeal  to  me  more  strongly  as  I 
continue  to  drive  my  Maxwell  are:  The  ease  of  opera- 
tion; low  maintenance  cost;  the  advantage  of  demount- 
able rims  and  one-man  top;  the  cool  effect  derived  on 
warm  days  in  the  driving  compartment  due  to  the 
double  ventilating  windshield;  the  high  tension  magneto 
entirely  separate  from  the  lighting  and  starting  system; 
the  truly  irreversible  steering  wheel,  a  great  asset  in 
sandy  and  muddy  roads,  and  most  important,  the  high 
efficiency  in  the  consumption  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

"In  my  opinion  the  1916  Maxwell  Car  is  by  far  the 
best  buy  and  greatest  value  for  the  money  of  any  make 
of  automobile  made  in  the  United  States  this  year, 
when  the  matter  is  carefully  considered  from  every 
standpoint.  I  remain,  "Yours  very  truly, 
"Long  Branch,  N.  J."        "HAROLD  W.  DANSER. 

The  Maxwell  will  serve  you  as  it  is  serving  Mr. 
Danser — as  it  is  serving  thousands  of  others  all  over 
the  country. 


Roadster,  $580 


Need  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  or  ^ 
Wire  Fencing?  Get  These  Books  K 


Wire  Fencing' 

THE  books  shown  above  are  buying  authorities  on  the  subjects  they 
cover.  Our  Dairy  Bam  Equipment  Catalog  tells  about  Peerless 
Sanitary  Barn  Exjuipment — describes  our  sanitary  steel  stalls,  pens, 
litter  carriers  and  other  up  to  date  barn  equipment  and  quotes  extremely 
low  prices.  Our  Fencing  Circular  describes  the  twenty  styles  of  X-L-ALL 
Interlocked  Woven  Wire  Fencing,  Champion  Big  Wire  Stock  Fencing, 
X-L-ALL  Poultry  and  Farm  Fencing  and  our  high  grade  line  of  Lawn 
Fencing,  Gates,  Posts,  Barbed  Wire,  etc.  Woven  wire  fencing  from 
18  2-Sc  per  rod  up.   Use  coupon  below  to  send  for  these  two  important 


University  Experts  O.  K.  Our 
Economy  Engine.  You  Will,  Too 

EXPERTS  from  the  University  of  Illinois  who  tested  and  rated  Economy 
Gasoline  Engines  gave  them  a  big  excess  of  surplus  power.  They 
placed  their  O.  K.  on  our  engines;  found  them  very  economical  of 
fuel;  gave  them  a  "clean  bill  of  health"  and  proved  them  to  be  ideal  for 
use  on  the  farm.  Your  experience  will  coincide  with  their  tests,  when 
you  have  tried  an  Economy  Gasoline  Engine  on  your  place.  Investigate 
these  superior  engines  today — send  for  a  copy  of  our  Special  Catalog 
for  Farmers,  which  describes  Economy  Engines  and  tells  about  the  test 
of  these  experts  from  Illinois  Uiuversity.  Use  post  card  coupon  below 
to  send  for  this  book. 


catalogs.  w  send  for  this  book. 


The  Paint  Behind  the  Book 

PAINTS  differ.  What  some  manufacturers  consider  good  paint  is 
not  good  enough  to  bear  our  famous  guarantee.  Therefore  we  make 
our  own  paints  and  guarantee  them  as  no  other  paint  manufacturer 
can.  You  will  find  Seroco  Paint  is  unexcelled.  We  suggest  that  you 
send  today  for  a  copy  of  our  Paint  Book.  It  is  a  valuable  textbook  of 
paint  facts.  It  contains  150  sample  cards  of  Seroco  Paints,  gives  color 
schemes  for  inside  and  outside  decoration  and  illustrates  a  complete  line 
of  painting  supplies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  books  of  its  kind 
ever  publ 


ing  supplies.    It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  books  of  its  kind  them  yourself  and  make  the  home  over  at  extremely  low  cost,    use  tne 

published.    Check  coupon  below  for  this  book,  mail  to  us  today  coupon  below  to  send  for  our  wonderfully  interesting  Wall  Paper  SamiMe 

.  get  this  valuable  i>aint  information  at  first  hand.  ^     Book  I 
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Save  Money  on  Wall  Paper 
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you  should  send  for  a  copy  of  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book,  which 
shows  how  it  is  possible  to  make  a  saving  of  from  10c  to  30c  a 
double  roll  on  almost  every  paper  we  offer.  The  reason  for  this  big  saving: 
We  make  our  own  wall  paper  and  sell  it  direct  without  the  profits  and 
expenses  of  the  usual  methods  of  distribution.  The  jKipers  shown  in  our 
sample  book  are  modern,  beautiful  and  artistic.  You  can  easily  hang 
them  yourself  and  make  the  home  over  at  extremely  low  cost.    Use  the 


You  Can  Have  Electric  Lighting 
and  Power  on  Your  Farm 
at  Reasonable  Cost 

rpHANKS  to  Sears-Roebuck 


Electric  Farm  Lighting 
Plants,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  light  every  room  in 
your  home  as  well  as  your  bams  and  grounds  with  clean, 
healthful  electric  light  and  have  electric  power  for  running 
washing  machines,  pumps,  churns,  cream  separators  and 
other  light  machiner>'.  The  cost  of  a  plant  for  lighting  your 
farm  is  not  high,  as  an  investigation  of  the  matter  will  prove. 
Our  Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Catalog  tells  all  about  this 
modem  method  of  lighting;  it  tums  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
subject.  Every  up  to  date  farmer  should  send  for  a  copy  of 
this  book,  which  we  gladly  mail  free  on  request.  Use  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  at  once,  checking  space  opposite 
Lighting  Plants  on  opposite  side. 


Use  Coupon  Below  for 
Your  Copy  of  This 
Great  90-Page 
Catalog 


Why  Not  Have  Running  Water 
Your  Home? 
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You  can  easily  equip  your  home  with  running  water 
Our  unique  new  catalog,  "Running  Water  in  the  Home," 
makes  it  clear  how  anyone  can  do  this.  And  the  cost 
is  low.  One  man  put  in  a  complete  bathroom  outfit,  a 
kitchen  sink,  hot  water  boiler  and  laundry  tubs,  all  for  $141 .08. 
Another  installed  a  kitchen  sink  and  piped  it  for  running 
water  for  only  §12.17.  These  customers  of  ours  followed  the 
methods  described  in  this  new  catalog.  Surely  your  home, 
if  not  so  equipped,  would  be  more  comfortable,  more  modern 
and  verj'  much  more  desirable  if  supplied  with  clear,  clean 
running  water.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  book 
that  tells  all  about  modern  plumbing  on  the  farm.  Use  the 
coupon  below,  checking  square  entitled  "Running  Water  in 
the  Home." 
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FIRE  CHIEF 

Our  Own  Trade  Mark  Reg.  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

Shingle  Roll  Slate  Surfaced  Roofing — Safe,  Beautiful,  EconomiceJ, 
Durable — Costs  Half  as  Much  as  Wood  Shingles 

Here  is  the  ideal  roofing.    Surfaced  with  red  or  sea  green  slate,  looks  exactly  like  a 
painted  shingle  roof,  yet  costs  only  half  as  much  as  wood  shingles.    Resists  fire.  Excludes 
snow  and  water  better  than  wood  shingles.    Needs  no  paint.    Fire-Chief  Shingle  Roll 
Roofing  is  guaranteed  for  fifteen  years.    Costs  but  S2.85  for  90-pound  roll  containing 
108  square  feet.    Learn  more  about  it  today.   Check  coupon  below  for  circular  describing 
this  wonderful  roofing  and  samples. 

Guaranteed  for  15  Years  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


U«e  Coupon 
for  Samples 
and  Cir> 
cular. 
BOTH  FREE. 
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